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ART.    I.-TEHUANTEPEO    AND    ITS    TITLE. 


As  the  great  problem  of  a  direct  transit 
to  the  South  Sea  approaches  solution,  it 
has  encountered  pohtical  obstacles  more 
formidable  perhaps  than  the  natural  bar- 
riers which  have  so  long  impeded  its 
completion. 

The  Whitney  scheme,  indorsed  by  more 
than  twenty  states,  seems  to  have  been 
snperseded'by  a  new  design,  founded  upon 
somewhat  the  same  basis. 

The  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  Rail-road 
protests  against  the  partiality  of  Congress, 
m  bestowmg  upon  Atlantic  interests  that 
patronage  which  should  be  rather  applied 
to  interior  enterprises. 

The  Southwestern  Rail-road  to  Cali- 
fornia, projected  to  unite  an  important 
system  at  El  Paso,  has  found  embarrass- 
ment in  the  right  of  "agreement"  re- 
served by  Mexico,  and  in  the  physi- 
cal obstacles  interposed  by  the  initial 
point  proposed  by  the  boundary  commis- 
sion. 

The  Nicaragua  transit  route  has  been 
impeded  by  the  intrigues  of  its  enemies 
and  the  dissensions  of  its  friends. 

The  Tehuantepec  enterprise,  having  en- 
countered foreign  and  domestic  opposition 
of  the  most  formidable  character,  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  its  own  govern- 
ntient,  and  an  appreciation  at  the  hands  of 
the  American  people,  which  will  secure 
its  successful  prosecution. 

There  ought  plainly  to  be  no  rivalry 
amongst  the  Isthmian  and  Continental 
crossings  referred  to— they  will  all  be 
temporarily  or  permanently  necessary. 
They  are  so  distant  from  each  other  that 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  dis- 
tant regions  cannot  be  condemned  to  em- 
ploy any  one  of  them  to  the  exclusion  of 
toe  rest  The  foreign  and  interior  com- 
merce will  be  sufficient  to  furnish  em- 
ployment for  them  all. 

Instead  of  one  arrogant  monopoly,  fat- 
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tened  by  exactions  upon  the  world,  there 
must  be  various  ways  of  communication 
affording  facilities  adequate  to  any  degree 
of  intercourse,  and  a  salutary  competition 
promoting  the  common  prosperity.  To 
effect  the  construction  of  these  principal 
connections  with  the  Pacific,  will  require 
the  co-operation  of  every  influence,  social, 
moral  and  political.  Some  of  them  are 
stupendous  structures  and  must  encounter 
great  physical  difficulties.  They  will  re^ 
quire  time,  labor,  and  money.  But  by  har- 
monious perseverance  they  oan  all  he 
executed.  Thejr  should  be  favored  by 
the  government  in  every  legitimate  man- 
ner; for  their  completion  will  assure  to 
the  United  States  an  easy  supremacy  in 
the  ^reat  contest  for  the  control  of  the 
Pacific  trade,  and  a  perpetual  union  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  states.  To 
the  South  the  construction  of  some  of  these 
works  will  be  of  the  highest  political  and 
commercial  consequence.  The  Tehuan- 
tepec and  Gila  routes  will  turn  through 
the  southern  states  the  precious  commo- 
dities of  Pacific  commerce  that  now  go 
around  their  coast.  They  will  place  them 
in  comparative  juxtaposition  with  the  com- 
mon territory,  and  insure  a  participation 
in  the  influences  that  govern  it. 

The  position  of  the  Tehuantepec  enter- 
prise having  been  placed  by  the  recent 
action  of  the  government  beyond  the  pale 
of  negotiation,  and  an  alternative  of  the 
most  serious  character  having  been  pre- 
sented to  the  consideration  of  Mexico,  it 
becomes  important  to  review  the  historical 
progress  of  a  measure  of  such  import- 
ance, and  to  place  the  American  publio 
in  possession  of  the  points  involved  m  con- 
troversy. 

It  is  proposed  to  consider  the  following 
propositions : 

1.  The  character  and  value  of  the 
Garay  grant  .... 
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2.  That  Mexico  has  unjustly  confiscat- 
ed the  rights  of  American  citizens. 
3.  That  uie  United  States  ought  ti>  enforce 
the  8pe«k|C.executi^^fitl^^9G^ilLy  grant. 
For  thftj  ^yfpose.aVhdrfTftdkal  ot  pre- 
liminary events  wijl  J)^i3pmQ  n«c(  ' 


TheVd^riin]^tf.V^xiOqi'jbn«the  1st 
of  Mm^'  {8l2f  m&de  a'gx«»t  of  Ihe  right 
of  way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 
to  Don  Jose  de  Garay.  It  also  granted 
certain  public  lands  and  personal  fran- 
chises to  colonists  of  nations  in  amity 
with  Mexico.  This  grant  was  by  various 
deeds  of  assignment  transferred  to  John 
Schneider  &  Co.,  and  Manning  &  Mc- 
Kintosh,  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

It  was  during  the  year  1849  conveyed 
by  absolute  deeds  to  Peter  A.  Hargous, 
of  New-York. 

It  was  subsequently  conveyed  by  Peter 
A;.  Hargous  to  an  association,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  resided  principally  in  New- 
Orleans.  In  1851,  the  governments  of 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  signed  a 
convention  upon  the  subject  of  a  right  of 
way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

This  convention  having  been  submitted, 
according  to  its  tenns,  to  the  holder  of  the 
6aray  grant,  P.  A.  Hargous,  received  his 
assent  and  the  signature  of  both  govern- 
ments in  February,  1851. 

In  May,  1851,  the  Congress  of  Mexico 
declared  the  title  of  Garay  void,  for  want 
of  authority  in  the  administration  of  Salas, 
which,  by  decree  of  5th  November,  1846, 
granted  its  extension. 

In  April,  1852,  the  Convention  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  of  Mexico,  and 
rejected. 

In  July,  1852,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  obedience  to  a  resolution 
of  the  Senate,  communicated  to  Congress 
the  documents  of  title,  and  the  accompany- 
ing correspondence ;  and  on  the  30th  of 
August,  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions reported  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the 
Garay  grant. 

The  most  authentic  exposition  of  the 
Mexican  argument  will  be  found  in  a 
document  entitled,  ^' A  Statement  of  the 
rights  and  just  reasons,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Mexican 
States,  for  not  recognizing  either  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  privilege  granted  Don 
Jose  de  Garay  for  the  opening  of  a  line  of 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  seas,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec, or  the  legality  of  the  cessions  which 
he  made  of  said  privilege  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America.^' 


The  Government  of  Mexico,  having 
siened  the  Tehuantepec  Treahr,  publish- 
ed this  Statement  as  an  appeal  addressed 
to  the  foreign  diplomatic  circle.  This 
occasioned  an  indignant  remonstrance 
from  the  American  Minister,  as  ^^  an  act 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  diplo- 
rnacy."  The  Statement  was  then  re-pub- 
lished in  New- York,  and  circulated 
throughout  the  United  States. 

It  displays  neither  this  dignity  nor  jus- 
tice of  a  state  paper ;  an  ex-varte  apology 
for  a  pre-determmate  conclusion,  it  ap- 
peals to  prejudice  rather  than  reason.  It 
assumes  for  Mexico  absolute  integrity. 
It  imputes  to  those  who  resist  her  purposes 
systematic  fraud.  It  avows  the  most  ab- 
ject weakness,  and  implores  the  aid  of 
others,  yet  contends  that  those  who  have 
expended  money  in  developing  the  con- 
fiscated property,  deserve  no  mercy  for 
their  misfortunes,  and  no  indemnity  for 
their  loss.  To  fulfil  the  universal  pmlan- 
thropy  of  its  professions,  Mexico  offers  all 
mankind  crossing  the  isthmus  to  the  high- 
est bidder ;  and  to  mark  her  detestation 
of  "speculators"  and  "mercenary  tra- 
ders," seizes  without  compensation  the 
property  of  others,  and  applies  its  results 
to  replenish  her  exnaustea  coffers.  If  we 
add,  that  the  Statement  professes  an  exclu- 
sive knowledge  of  facts,  with  a  peculiar 
purity  of  purpose,  it  requires  but  the  sig- 
nature of  Ambrose  De  Lamela  to  make  it 
a  homily  every  way  worthy  that  accom- 
plished divine. 

Before  replving  to  the  positions  main- 
tained in  this  document  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  the  American  holders  of  the  p^nt 
have  never  admitted  that  the  validity  of 
their  title  depended  upon  the  legality  of 
any  specific  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico. 

They  have  never  permitted  themselves 
to  be  enticed  or  driven  from  the  impreg- 
nable ground  taken  by  Mr.  Webster: 

That  their  title  having  been  granted  by 
a  de  facto  government,  as  citizens  of  a 
foreign  country  they  were  not  responsible 
for  the  consistency  of  that  government 
with  the  principles  upon  which  it  had 
been  ostensibly  founded. 

In  support  of  this  position,  they  cited 
the  policy  of  the  American  Government, 
announced  in  the  celebrated  letter  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  Governeur  Morris,  quoted  Mr. 
Buchanan's  instructions  to  Mr.  Trist,  to 
treat  even  with  "a  dictator  who  had  sub- 
verted the  constitution  of  1824,  and  ac<> 
quired  supreme  power,  whose  ratification 
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of  the  trea^,  without  the  previons  appro- 
batioa  of  the  general  Congress^  would  be 
sufficient" 

They  ar^ed  that  they  were  purchasers 
without  notice  of  the  title  alleged  to  be  de- 
fectiyej  and  that  the  example  of  their 
government  was  sufficient  for  their  pro- 
lection. 

The  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government  is  not  therefore  admitted 
to  be  material  to  the  validity  of  American 
title,  but  is  intended  to  show  that  the 
confiscation  of  the  property,  by  the 
Mexican  GroTemment,  is  unjustifiable 
upon  any  grounds  whatsoever. 

It  will,  we  think,  result  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  controversy : 

I.-  That  the  grant  to  Garay  is  valid  and 
binding  upon  Mexico. 

1  That  it  has  been  legally  acquired 
by  American  citizens. 

3.  That  the  confiscation  of  the  grant  by 
Mexico  was  mercenary  and  unjust 

4.  That  private  right,  and  the  interest 
of  the  American  people,  require  the  spe- 
cific enforcement  of  the  grant 

The  first  proposition  advanced  by  the 
Mexican  argument  is — 

That  the  charter  of  1st  of  March,  1842, 
was  granted  by  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, under  the  Bases  of  Tacubaya,  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  Congress  to  revise  it. 

To  maintain  this  proposition,  the  argu- 
ment represents  that  the  administration 
of  the  Mexican  Government,  which  in- 
tervened between  the  grant  of  the  char- 
ter and  its  repeal,  in  May,  1851,  was  con- 
tinuous and  legal. 

To  our  reading,  no  period  of  Mexican 
history  is  more  marked  with  misrule  and 
anarohy.  There  was  scarcely  a  stable — 
ne?er,  according  to  republican  doctrine, 
a  constitutional  government 

A  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  year  1841. 
Valencia,  Minon,  Bassadre,  Paredes,  Lom- 
bardini,  headed  the  insurgents.  General 
Valencia,  with  1200  men,  and  nearl)r  all 
the  heavy  artillery,  bombs,  and  munitions 
of  war,  held  the  castle  of  Mexico. 

President  Bustaraente  defended  the 
palace  with  a  body  of  troops,  whilst  Arista 
and  other  partisan  officers  sustained  the 
Government  in  the  provinces. 

Paredes  marched  on  Mexico  from 
Guadalajara,  and  Santa  Anna  advanced 
from  Vera  Cruz  as  a  mediator  between  the 
belligerents. 

The  American  Minister,  Mr.  Ellis,  re- 
presents, in  his  dispatches,  that  these  fac- 
lionaries  fought  in  the  streets  of  Mexico, 


until  the  destruction  of  life  and  proper^ 
compelled  the  citizens  to  interpose.  This 
was  effected  by  the  convention  of  Estan* 
zuela,  and  soon  after  the  Bases  of  Tacu- 
baya was  adopted  by  the  officers. 

The  truce  between  the  combatants  thus 
terminated  in  a  treaty. 

On  the  7th  October,  1841,  General 
Santa  Anna  appointed  a  representative 
council,  composed  of  two  members  from 
each  department 

On  the  10th  October,  1841,  he  took  the 
oath  of  office  under  the  Bases  of  Tacu- 
baya. 

During  the  year  1842,  an  extraordinary 
Congress  assembled.  "In  December, 
1842,^'  says  the  historian,  "after  the  as- 
sembly had  made  two  efforts  to  form  a 
constitution,  suitable  to  the  country  and 
to  the  cabinet,  President  Santa  Anna,  in 
spite  of  his  professed '  submission  to  the 
national  will,  suddenly  and  unauthorized- 
ly  dissolved  Congress. 

"The  event,  (the  dispersion  of  Congress^) 
says  the  American  minister,  was  cele- 
brated by  a  grand  military  procession 
through  the  streets  of  Mexico.  It  marched 
by  my  door,  and  I  cannot  express  my 
feelings  when  I  saw  the  ignorant  and  de- 
based soldiery,  headed  by  their  officers, 
who,  as  to  the  true  principles  of  a  govern- 
ment calculated  to  secure  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  were  little  better  informed. 
Thus  cefebrtUing  the  triumph  of  brute  force 
over  the  will  of  the  people  fairly  ex- 
pressed.^^* 

Santa  Anna  was  then  "clothed  with  a 
power  without  limit,  and  was  sustained 
by  a  powerful  army."t  A  dispute  sub- 
sequently arose  about  the  extent  of  his 
powers. 

The  6th  article  of  the  Bases  directed 
the  Provisional  President  to  answer  for 
his  acts  before  the  first  constitutional 
Congress.  Santa  Anna  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  a  decree  his  version  of  his  own 
authority :  he  declared  that  his  responsi- 
bility was  merely  "  one  of  opinion" — that 
"the  contracts  made  by  the  Provisional 
Government  were  inviolable,  and,  in  short 
could  be  only  derogated  in  the  terms  and 
requisites  established  in  the  Organic 
Bases." 

But  the  American  minister  says :  "  A 
provisional  government  was  organized  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  army,  assembled  at  Tacu- 
baya, a  village  three  miles  from  Mexico.'' 

By  the  7th  article  of  the  Provisional 

*Hoii.  W.  Thompson, 
t  Report  of  Minister  of  State,  Lafktifua. 
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'Government,  (as  he  nnderstood  it)  Santa 
Anna  was  inyested  in  effect  witn  abso- 
lute power.  This  provisional  government 
was  to  last  until  a  new  constitution  was 
formed,  and  the  government  should  be 
or^nized  under  it. 

The  American  minister  then  regarded 
Santa  Anna  as  a  dictator  in  possession  of 
supreme  power.  But,  accoraing  to  ano- 
ther historian,*  as  soon  as  the  constitu- 
tional Congress  had  been  dispersed,  "  no- 
thing then  remained  save  to  allow  the  Dic- 
tator himself  to  frame  the  or^nic  law,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  appointed  a  junta  of  no- 
tables, who  proclaimed  on  the  13th  June, 
1843,  an  instrument  which  never  took  the 
name  of  a  constitution,  but  bore  the  mon- 
grel title  of  <  Bases  of  the  Political  Or- 
ganization of  the  Mexican  Republic' '' 

Thus  terminated  the  Bases  of  Tacubaya 
—a  truce  between  military  aspirants. 
Owing  its  authority  to  the  "  army  of  ope- 
rations'' of  Santa  Anna,  it  was  naturally 
violated  and  perverted.  Santa  Anna  held 
the  charter  of  his  own  powers,  and  desig- 
nated the  extent  of  his  own  authority. 

The  substitution,  then,  of  a  '*  bases  of 
or^anizatioii,"  prepared  by  a  junta  ap- 
pointed by  Santa  Anna,  was  the  consum- 
mation of  a  revolution. 

The  Bases  of  Tacubaya,  except  so  far  as 
Santa  Anna  chose  to  derive  supreme 
authority  from  it,  was  thus  abrogated. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1844,  a  new 
revolution  overturned  the  government  of 
Santa  Anna,  and  on  the  14th  January, 
1845,  he  finally  fell. 

This  Congress  of  1845  then  contradicted 
Santa  Anna's  version  of  his  own  powers, 
and  declared  that  all  his  acts  were  subject 
to  their  revision.  The  dictator  had  been 
supreme.  He  had  fallen  from  power,  and 
his  enemies  reversed  his  decisions.  Here 
was  anarchy,  usurpation  and  revolt,  in 
formal  succession.  The  '*  Statement" 
subsequently  says,  that  a  decree  of  the 
28th  December,  1843,  extending  for  one 
year  the  charter  of  Garay,  required  the 
confirmation  of  Congress,  and  adds — "  so 
that  if  the  Congress  or  government,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  powers,  had  dis- 
proved it,  Garay  would  iiave  lost  all  his 
rights,  as  would  have  been  also  equally 
the  case  if  the  Congcess  had  disapproved 
the  concession  (the  charter)  itself" 

If  the  charter  of  Garay  was  subject  to 
the  revision  of  the  first  constitutional  Con- 

fress  that  assembled  after  the  Bases  of 
acubaya,then  the  communication  of  all 

*  Mayer. 


the  acts  of  the  Provisional  Government 
by  President  Herrera  must  have  included 
it ;  and  if  the  "  first  constitutional  Con- 
gress" did  not  rescind  the  charter,  no 
other  Congress  can. 

But  the  Bases  Organicas  was  the  law  of 
the  land  from  tlie  date  of  its  adoption, 
June^  1843.  It  contained  the  following 
provision : 

"  No  retrospective  law,  or  law  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contracts,  shall  be 
passed." 

The  charter  to  Garay  was  a  contract 
of  the  most  solemn  character  between  the 
government  and  grantee. 

Not  only  was  Mexico  prohibited  from 
passing  any  retrospective  law,  impairirig 
her  obligations  by  the  terms  of  her  own  writ- 
ten constitution,  but  according  to  the  law 
of  nations,  "  he  who  has  made  a  promise 
to  any  one  has  conferred  on  him  a  right 
to  require  the  thing  promised — conse- 
quently, not  to  keep  a  perfect  promise  is 
to  violate  the  rights  of  another,  and  is  as 
manifest  an  injustice  as  to  despoil  a  man 
of  his  property."  Yet  to  show  that  the 
right  of  retrospection,  claimed  by  the 
Congress  of  1845,  could  not  have  enured 
to  the  Congress  of  1861.  we  pursue  our 
review  of  the  history  of  tnat  period. 

"On  the  30th  of  December,  1845,  Pre- 
sident Herrera,  who  anxiously  desired  to 
avoid  bloodshed,  resi^ied  the  executive 
chair  to  Paredes.  raredes  overthrew 
the  government,  and  acquired  supreme 
power."* 

Here  again  the  government  changed 
its  character  by  revolution.  Here  was  an- 
other chasm  between  the  Bases  of  Tacu- 
baya and  the  Congress  of  1851 . 

During  the  government  of  Paredes,  the 
period  within  which  Garay  was  required 
to  prosecute  the  construction  of  the  way  of 
communication  expired. 

He  applied  to  Congress  for  an  extension 
of  his  term.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passed  a  bill,  which  was  pending  upon  the 
favorable  report  of  a  committee  in  the 
senate,  when  another  revolution  drove 
Paredes  from  power,  dispersed  the  Con- 
gress, and  established  Salas  the  supreme 
dictator  of  the  republic. 

Salas  having  convened  Congress  by 
proclamation,  the  constitution  of  1824  was, 
with  certain  amendments,  adopted.  He 
then  resigned. 

The  Congress  of  1851,  owing  its  autho- 
rity to  the  amended  constitution  of  1824, 
claims,  under  the  Bases  of  Tacubaya,  a 
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right  to  repeal   the  charter  of  (Jaray, 
granted  nearly  ten  years  before. 

The  dis£^raceful  scenes  of  usurpation 
and  anarchy  which  continued  for  ten 
years,  would  have  filled  the  hearts  of 
most  patriots  with  despair  for  the  destinies 
of  their  country.  But  the  Mexican  states- 
man, to  whose  argument  we  have  replied, 
seems  to  consider  them  as  but  temporary 
interruptions  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  de- 
Eigoate  "  constitutional  order." 

Disguised  under  terms  of  historical 
courtesy,  the  sanguinary  revolution  that 
threatened  the  capital  with  destruction, 
was  a  political  difficulty  adjusted  by  a 
convention  amongst  the  disputants. 

The  decree  of  Santa  Anna,  defining  his 
OWE  powers,  was  illegal ;  but  the  Con- 
gress, which  owed  its  authority  to  his  re- 
volutionary overthrow,  restored  the  "  con- 
stitotional  order''  by  contradicting  his 
definition. 

The  interlude  of  civil  war,  the  flight, 
capture  and  expulsion  of  successive  dic- 
tators, the  exactions  and  oppressions  of 
the  government,  the  social  disorgani- 
zation, with  its  daily  robberies  and  mur- 
ders, all  consequent  upon  ten  years  of 
revolution,  are  all  omitted  by  this  polite 
historian. 

The  '-suspension  of  the  constitutional 
rule,"  is  the  term  by  which  he  expresses 
the  destruction  of  one  form  of  government 
and  the  adoption  of  another. 

"An  interruption,  occasioned  by  politi- 
cal circumstances,"  is  the  periphrasis 
which  implies  the  irruption  of  Paredes, 
and  the  violent  dispersion  of  the  national 
legislature. 

The  "general  act  of  the  army"  makes 
a  very  stable  government,  "implicitly 
confirmed"  by  a  Congress  permitted  to 
assemble  nearly  a  year  afterwards. 

A  "fresh  political  emergency"  charac- 
terizes a  totsil  change  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government. 

How  tenderly  the  historian  walks  over 
the  volcanic  ashes  of  a  political  eruption  ! 
To  have  derived  a  knowledge  of  Mexican 
history  from  no  other  source,  the  reader 
would  infer  that  the  period  to  which  re- 
ference has  been  made  was  one  of  un- 
broken and  prosperous  tranquillity,  unless 
when  some  ambitious  insurgent  inter- 
rupted for  a  moment  the  calm  current  of 
'^  constitutional  order,"  which  was  imme- 
diately restored  by  the  energy  of  the  go- 
vernment, or  the  contrition  of  the  of- 
fender. 


We  will  add,  however,  a  summary  of 
the  political  events  which  are  dispatched 
with  such  composure. 

1.  The  Bases  of  Tacubaya,  September, 
1841. 

2.  The  meeting  of  the  extraordinary 
Congress  convened  to  report  a  constitu- 
tion under  the  Bases  of  Tacubaya,  Juno, 
1842. 

3.  The  dispersion  of  the  extraordinary 
Congress,  by  Santa  Anna,  December, 
1842. 

4.  The  appointment  by  Santa  Anna  of 
a  Junta  of  ^Notables. 

5.  The  proclamation  of  the  Bases  Or- 
ganicas  reported  by  them,  June  13, 1843. 

6.  The  deposition  and  capture  of  the 
President  by  Congress,  January,  1845. 

7.  The  appointment  of  Herrera  Presi- 
dent. 

8.  The  forcible  seizure  of  the  govern- 
ment by  Paredes,  July,U846. 

9.  The  revolution  of  the  citadel,  and 
the  forcible  occupation  of  the  government 
by  Salas,  Augus^  1846. 

10.  The  proclamation  by  Salas  of  the 
constitution  of  1824,  with  a  reservation  of 
paramount  authority  to  the  plan  of  the 
citadel,  22d  August,  1846. 

11.  The  adoption  of  the  amendeil  con- 
stitution of  1824,  December,  1846. 

12.  The  voluntary  abdication  of  Salas. 
This  is  a  catalogue  of  radical  changes 

within  seven  years  which  would  last  an 
ordinary  people  more  than  a  century ;  and 
if  the  assertion  of  the  Mexican  argument 
be  correct,  that  whilst  the  form  of  govern- 
ment is  violently  overthrown  its  obliga- 
tions subsist,  no  human  ingenuity  could 
explain  the  complicated  allegiance  due 
to  so  many  contradictory  and  conflicting 
forms  of  rule. 

All  this  sophistry,  however,  has  been 
employed  to  exonerate  Mexico  from  com- 
pliance with  one  covenant  It  might, 
with  the  same  justice,  be  employed  to 
cancel  any  debt,  or  repeal  any  engage- 
ment incurred  within  tne  period  referred 
to.  Revolutions  would  thus  be  made  a 
source  of  profit,  since  a  government  might 
repudiate  all  bad  contracts,  and  insist 
upon  all  good  ones.  But  how  are  those 
who  suffer  from  the  acts  of  an  illegal 
government  to  obtain  redress  ? 

From  the  foregoing  recital  of  historical 
events,  we  think  the  first  proposition  of 
the  Mexican  argument  has  oeen  refuted, 
and  that  it  has  been  made  evident. 

1.  That  the  Bases  of  Tacubaya  was 
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violated  by  the  usurpation  of  Santa  Anna, 
and  superseded  by  the  ''Bases  Organicas." 
which  constituted  for  some  years  the  rule 
of  government. 

2.  That  the  Congress  of  1845  had  no 
right  to  revise  the  acts  of  the  government 
of  Santa  Annsi,  because  it  was  not  the 
^^ftrst  constitutional  Congress"  after  the 
Bases  of  Tacubaya,  and  because  it  derived 
its  authority  not  from  le^l  succession,  but 
from  successful  revolution. 

3.  That,  if  the  Congress  of  1845  had  a 
right  of  revision,  it  was  exercised  in  the 
communication  by  President  Herrera,  of 
all  the  acts  of  the  government  of  Santa 
Anna. 

4.  That  four  violent  and  radical  subver- 
sions of  the  existing  forms  of  government 
having  intervened  between  me  Bases  of 
Tacubaya  and  the  Congress  of  1851, 
that  Congress  could  not  have  inherited 
from  the  Bases  any  right  of  revision,  or 
any  authority  whatsoever. 

Having  attempted  to  establish  the  right 
of  Congress  to  repeal  the  acts  of  a  preced- 
ing administration,  the*' Statement"  main- 
tams  the  legality  of  the  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, adopted  2d  May,  1851,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"The  decree  of  the  5th  November, 
1846,  is  declared  null  and  insubsistent,  as 
the  powers  with  which  the  provisional 
government  of  that  period  were  invested 
were  insufficient  to  dictate  it" 

The  decree  of  the  5th  November,  1846, 
is  that  granted  by  Salas  during  his  dicta- 
torship, extending  the  term  within  which 
Garay  might  continue  the  prosecution  of 
his  enterprise. 

Passing  by  for  the  present  the  consi- 
deration of  the  obvious  illegality  of  this 
resolution  which  confiscates  private  pro- 
perty without  an  adjudication,  and  repeals 
a  contract  made  in  solemn  form  by  the 
government,  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  allegation :  that  the  President  Salas 
had  no  authority  to  grant  an  extension  of 
the  charter  of  Garay. 

The  character  of  the  powers  of  Salas 
will  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  nar- 
rative. He  came  in  by  the  act  of  the 
army,  and  forced  his  predecessor,  Pare- 
de&  to  surrender  the  authority  which  he 
haa  usurped.  The  proclamation  by  the 
army  of  the  plan  of  the  citadel  announced 
the  anarchy  that  had  reigned  since  the 
year  1835.  It  proposed  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution,  acceptable  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple/  For  this  purpose,  it  directed  the  call  of 


a  Congress,  charged  with  the  duty  of  re- 
porting such  a  constitution.  Ihinng  the 
interval  which  elapsed,  **Jos6  Mariano  * 
de  Salas,  General  oi  Brigade,  and  in  com* 
mand  of  the  Liberating  Arrny  of  the  re- 
public," exercised  the  supreme  executive 
power.* 

The  "  Statement,"  in  attempting  to  limit 
the  powers  of  Salas,  quotes  from  the  plan 
of  the  citadel  to  prove  that  he  was  only 
authorized  to  adopt  "such  measures  as 
may  be  deemed  urgent  and  necessary,  in 
order  to  sustain  the  honor  of  the  national 
flag." 

The  plan  of  the  citadel  does  not  define 
the  powers  of  the  president,  nor  did  it  pro- 
vide for  his  appointment  The  3d  article 
provides  that  "until  the  sovereign  Con- 
gress shall  nave  met  and  prescribed 
all  that  shall  be  convenient  for  the  war, 
it  shall  be  the  especial  [precisa]  duty  of  the 
executive  to  dictate  such  measures  as 
shall  be  urgent  and  necessary  to  sustain, 
with  honor,  the  national  flag,  and  to  com- 
ply with  this  sacred  duty  witnout  the  loss 
of  a  single  moment" 

The  5th  article  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
executive  to  summon  the  sovereign  Con- 
gress, and  to  take  care  that  the  elections 
shall  be  conducted  with  the  greatest 
freedom  possible. 

There  is  no  other  limitation  upon  or 
reference  to  the  powers  of  the  executive, 
contained  in  the  six  articles  of  the  plan 
proclaimed  from  the  citadel  for  the  "  true 
regeneration  of  the  republic." 

It  is  plain  that  the  two  articles  quoted 
are  only  directory.  It  is  one  of  the  duties 
required  of  the  executive  to  prosecute 
the  war.  But  it  is  not  the  only  duty,  for 
he  is  in  the  next  article  required  to  sum- 
mon the  Congress,  and  superintend  the 
elections. 

In  this  avowed  interregnum  of  any  law- 
ful authority,  we  must  look  to  contempo- 
raneous exposition  for  the  true  character 
of  the  authority  of  Salas. 

The  plan  of  the  citadel  proclaimed  no 
constitution.  Its  first  article  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"In  place  of  the  Congress  which  at 
present  exists,  there  shall  assemble  an- 
other, composed  of  representatives,  elect- 
ed by  the  people,  according  to  the  elec- 
toral laws  which  provided  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  1824.  This  shall 
be  empowered  to  provide  a  constitution 

*  Caption  of  his  decreei. 
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ibr  &e  nation,  adopting  snoh  form  of 
goTeinment  as  shall  appear  to  conform 
to  the  national  will.  It  shall  also  take 
cognizance  of  all  that  relates  to  the  war 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  question  of 
Texas,  and  to  the  frontier  departments. 
It  shall  exclude  a  monarchial  govern- 
ment which  the  nation  evidently  de- 
tests. 

On  the  22d  August,  1846,  Salas,  «'ex- 
ercisiag  supreme  executive  power,"  pub- 
fished  a  proclamation,  contaming  the  fol- 
lowing provisions : 

^'1.  Until  the  new  constitution  shall 
have  been  adopted,  the  constitution  of 
1824  shall  govern  in  every  thing  which  does 
fUfi  eonJUd  with  the  plan  proclaimed  in 
the  cUadel^  on  the  ^th  of  the  present  monih^ 
€tnd  the  anomdhua  position  of  the  republic 
fpiRpermit, 

"  2.  The  continuance  of  the  assemblies 
of  the  departments,  and  of  the  acting 
counsel  of  government  not  being  com- 
patible with  the  fundamental  code  re- 
ferred to,  the  exercise  of  their  functions 
will  terminate  from  this  period." 

The  same  decree  autnorizes  the  gover- 
nors of  the  states  to  continue^  the  exercise 
of  their  office,  and  directs  the  governors  of 
the  territorial  departments  who  are  with- 
out a  constitution,  to  act  in  the  exercise 
of  their  duties,  in  conformity  to  that  of 
the  nearest  state.  The  decree  also  adds, 
"that  as  the  functionaries  to  whom  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  have  no  legal 
authority,  but  owe  their  existence  only  to 
the  political  movement  which  is  intended 
to  regenerate  the  nation,  and  consequent- 
ly that  eTory  interest  must  co-operate  for 
the  same  purpose,  they  will  be  appoint- 
ed or  replaced  by  the  general-in-chie^ 
charged  with  the  general  executive 
power."  ^ 

General  Salas  publishes  other  decrees, 
in  which  he  defines  certain  powers  of 
the  Congress  about  to  assemble,  and  pre- 
scribes the  method  in  which  their  elec- 
tion and  assemblage  shall  take  place. 

It  is  very  plain,  from  an  examination 
of  the  plan  oi  the  citadel,  that  the  hosti- 
lity of  the  army  was  directed  against  the 
acting  Congress.  The  Congress  summoned 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  constitu- 
tion, was  limited  to  that  duty,  with  cer- 
tain others,  defined  in  its  appointment. 

Indeed  the  minister  of  relations,  in  his 
report  of  1646,  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

^'  Conformably  to  the  plan  of  the  cita- 


del, the  Congress  could  exercise  no  other 
powers  than  those  which  were  necessary 
to  prepare  a  constitution,  and  provide  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war." 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  powers  of 
Salas  were  unlimited,  and  those  of  Con- 
gress restricted. 

We  have  seen  Salas  decree  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  government  of  the  country. 
He  limited  this  constitution  in  every  par- 
ticular in  which  it  should  conflict  with 
the  plan  ol*the  citadel.  He  organized 
state  governments,  and  published  decrees 
of  a  £:eneral  character.  All  this  was 
done  during  the  interregnum  occasioned 
by  the  overthrow  of  one  form  of  adminis- 
tration, and  the  preparation  of  another, 
in  accordance  with  the  popular  will.  Dur- 
ing the  interval  between  the  4th  August, 
1846,  and  the  6th  December,  1846,  the 
power  of  Salas  prescribed  a  special  and 
organic  rule  of  ^vemment  Were  the 
proclamations  which  we  have  cited  mea- 
sures of  military  defence  ?  They  were 
acts  of  extraordinary  and  supreme  power. 

The  courtly  apologist  who  compiled 
the  Statement,  says,  in  regard  to  tnese 
events,  "that  the  political  change  was 
only  in  determining  the  constitution  that 
ought  to  rule." 

Sut  this  change  is  said  by  a  Mexican 
historian  to  have  been  "the  only  revolu- 
tion since  1835.    The  rest  were  revolts." 

But  who  made  this  change?  Who 
conducted  and  completed  this  revolution? 
Salas  decreed  the  constitution  of  1824  as 
a  law  ad  interim^  and  gave  effect  to  the 
will  of  the  people  by  a  voluntary  and  pa- 
triotic abdication.  During  the  interreg- 
num he  was  a  dictator. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  his  power  was 
merely  to  provide  ibr  the  military  defence 
of  Mexico.  He  passed  many  decrees, 
none  of  which  were  annulled,  except 
that  of  Gamy.  But  with  the  undisputed 
power  to  revive  a  dead  constitution,  and 
decree  a  new  form  of  government,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  respectful  to  the  intellect  to 
assert  that  his  powers  were  limited.  If 
they  were,  then  his  decrees  organizing 
the  government  must  be  void,  and  all  the 
subsequent  acts  of  the  goveniment  must 
be  tainted  with  ille^lity. 

A  military  ruler  is  amenable  to  none, 
except  his  armed  followers.  The  limit 
of  his  power  is  his  own  will,  or  their  obe- 
dience. It  is  idle  to  speak  of  the  re- 
straints of  a  promise,  or  the  weight  of  a 
precedent 
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But  we  continue  the  proofs,  that  the 
powers  of  Solas  were  dictatorial  and  un- 
limited. 

''General  Salas^^'  says  a  Mexican 
author,  '•'  was  a  veritable  dictator.  It  was 
the  result  of  his  pronunciamento  to  re- 
verse the  system  of  government,  the  pro- 
clamations of  the  government,  the  offi- 
cial docaments,  and,  indeed,  ever3rthiiig 
which  has  been  done  and  executed,  with- 
out the  least  contradiction,  on  account  of 
its  legitimacy." 

In  this  proclamation  of  the  6th  August, 
1846,  General  Salas  savs:  "The  termi- 
nation of  all  original  obligations  is  indis- 
pensable, because  all  are  either  tainted 
with  illegality;  or  offensive  to  a  part  of 
the  nation.  But  the  common  law  will 
cpntinue  in  force,  and  those  whicli  the  pro- 
visional government  propose  topvhlish  will 
fiU^  in  a  certain  measure^  the  demand  which 
circumstances  may  occasion." 

In  another  proclamation  of  the  16th 
August,  1846,  General  Salas  declares: 
"That  he  does  not  deem  it  necessary 
that  Congress,  when  it  assembles,  shall 
employ  itself  in  organizing  the  country, 
and  negotiating  in  regard  to  the  western 
frontier.  Since  there  remains  to  him 
(Salas)  ^  powers  necessary  to  organize 
every  branch  of  administration^  he  adds, 
that  he  will  be  compelled,  whilst  organiz- 
ing the  Republic,  to  use  for  everything  else 
discretionary  power," 

But  the  minister  of  relations  reports  to 
the  Congress,  convened  under  the  decree 
of  Salas,  that  Salas  had  "exercised  a  true 
and  ample  dictatorship,  which  should 
continue  until  the  publication  of  the  new 
constitution ;  and  that,  when  the  funda- 
mental law  should  be  published.  General 
Salas  would  conform  to  it  as  well  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit." 

The  minister  men  reports  all  the  de- 
crees made  by  Salas,  ana  terminates  with 
these  words : 

"A  federalist  in  good  faith,  I  have 
made  every  effort  to  observe  the  constitu- 
tion whenever  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, and  I  have  hastened,  as  soon  as  it 
depended  on  me,  the  meeting  of  the 
sovereign  Congress,  to  the  end  that,  the 
dictatorial  period  having  terminated,  the 
nation  might  at  once  realize  those  hopes 
which  are  born  of  eveiy  revolution,  but 
which  are  always  extinguished  by  the 
government." 

No  one,  then,  contested  the  absolute 
authority  of  Salas.  His  decrees  were 
numerous,  and  upon  various  subjects,  and 


the  Congress  of  Mexico  repealed  a  law  of 
the  State  of  Sonora,  because  it  was  in 
conflict  with  one  of  them. 

But  it  so  happens  that  we  may  appeal 
to  contemporaneous  testimony  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  government  of  Salas  in  grant- 
ing an  extension  of  the  grant  of  Garay. 

On  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  December, 
1846,  the  Minister  of  Relations — Lafiu- 
gua — ^read  before  Congress  a  report  of  the 
acts  of  the  government  during  the  dicta- 
torship of  Salas. 

This  report  affords  a  temperate  narra- 
tive of  the  political  history  of  Mexico, 
from  the  Bases  of  Tacubay a^  in  1 84 1 ,  to  the 
abdication  of  Salas.  It  is  well  worth 
the  attentive  perusal  of  the  historian  or 
student. 

It  has  been  already  cited,  to  show  that 
the  government  of  Salas  was  authorized 
to  exercise  such  power  as  the  emergency- 
might  require.  We  shall  therefore  refer 
to  so  much  of  it  as  will  show  that  the 
motives  of  Salas,  in  decreeing  the  re- 
newal of  the  Garay  grant,  were  connected 
with  the  promotion  of  a  great  and  gene- 
ral measure  of  policy,  the  object  of  which 
was  the  safety  and  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico. 

In  the  report  of  the  "Relations  with 
the  Republics  of  South  America  and  the 
Empire  of  Brazil,"  occurs  the  following 
explanation  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
administration  of  Salas : 

"The  nations  of  South  America,  the 
descendants  of  one  and  the  same  race 
with  ourselves,  professing  the  same  faith, 
and  speaking  the  same  language,  bom, 
like  ourselves,  to  sustain  the  same  princi- 
ples, and  impressed  with  the  same  mis- 
fortunes, nothmg  can  be  more  important 
to  them  and  to  us  than  to  bind  closer, 
and  extend  the  relations  whjch  those 
common  bonds  and  mutual  interests  have 
established. 

"The  prosperity,  the  existence  of  the 
Spanish  and  American  republics  depend 
upon  their  union.  That  will  be  the  surest 
guarantee  of  their  prosperity,  and  the 
bulwark  of  their  freedom — the  most  har- 
monious means  of  quieting  their  internal 
conflicts,  and  the  most  irresistible  power 
for  sustaining  their  rights  against  foreign- 
ers. 

"To  this  high  purpose  the  organization 
of  a  general  American  alliance  will  con- 
tribute effectually.  It  is  now  more  than 
ever  necessary,  because  of  the  manifest 
tendencies  of  the  northern  races,  as  well 
in  Europe  as  in  America,  to  overrun  that 
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of  the  Middle  region,  these  tendencies 
augmented,  upon  the  continent  by  the 
naUiral  course  of  events,  and  tne  rapid 
and  immense  immigration  from  Europe — 
by  the  attractions  of  a  fertile  soil,  a  be- 
nign climate,  the  riches  and  sparse  popu- 
lation of  the  new  world— can  be  alone 
resisted  by  an  alliance,  which,  from  the 
identity  of  origin  and  interests,  may  be 
formed  between  the  beforeraentioned  re- 
pubhcs,  and  will  establish  this  American 
league  as  a  centre  of  union,  and  a  point 
of  defence. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  add  anj-thing  more 
to  the  important  memorial  referred  to,  (of 
1844,)  except  to  reconmaend  it  earnestly 
to  Congress;  for  this  alliance  will  not 
only  serve  to  protect  us  in  the  present 
crisis^  but  by  giving  to  America  the 
political  importance  to  which  she  is  en- 
titled, enable  her  to  contend  with  the 
impoverished  nations  of  Europe ;  and  per- 
haps, by  the  proposed  policy,  to  become 
the  centre  of  civilization. 

"  In  such  a  result^  what  position  will  be 
due  to  Mexico,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state, 
nor  will  I  indicate  it,  since  nature  herself 
has  pointed  it  out. 

"  One  of  the  considerations  which  de- 
cided the  government  to  ffrant  the  decree 
of  Novemfier,  1846,  was,  Uiat  the  opening 
the  canal  of  Tehuantepec  would  promote 
a  commerce  with  soine  of  the  aforesaid 
republics,  by  rendering  our  relations  with 
them  more  intimate  and  active.  Per- 
suaded of  the  importance  of  every  thing 
connected  with  tnis  policy,  it  is  left  to  the 
wLkiom  of  this  august  body  to  provide  the 
means  essential  to  form  a  more  intimate 
connection  with  the  Southern  republics, 
and  which  the  existing  government  had 
not  been  able  to  effect,  as  well  for  the 
few  days  of  existence  which  were  left  it^ 
as  because  it  was  obviously  obliged  to 
consecrate  its  energies  exclusively  to  the 
reiroktion  of  our  interior  affairs,  and  to 
sustain  the  unjust  and  unprovoked  war  of 
the  North,  which  has  occupied  us  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  things." 

Independently  of  the  merits  of  Garay^s 
application  for  an  extension  of  the  term 
within  which  he  was  required  to  com- 
mence the  construction  of  his  work. 
the  government  of  Salas  was  actuated 
by  a  wish  io  provide  for  the  defence  of 
the  Republic,  by  the  encouragement  of 
immigration. 

It  IS  well  known,  that  after  the  decla- 
ration of  Mexican  Independence,  it  be- 
came the  policy  of  the  government  to  en- 
courage tne  immigration  of  a  hardy  and 


warlike  race  of  colonists,  who  should 
become  the  defenders  of  their  adopted 
country  against  foreign  aggressions,  and 
against  the  savage  enenues  upon  the 
northern  frontier. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  Texas  was 
opened  to  inmiigrants,  and  the  most 
liberal  donations  of  land  made  to  empre- 
sarios  and  actual  settlers. 

The  government  of  Salas  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  same  policy,  confining,  how- 
ever, the  invitation,  as  lar  as  possmle,  to 
Europeans. 

After  havinw  descanted  upon  the  extent 
and  fertility  of  the  Republic,  the  minister 
asks, — Of  what  value  is  all  this  without 
population?  He  then  affirms  that  the 
development  and  defence  of  the  Republic 
alike  demand  the  introduction  of  foreign 
inmiigrants. 

A  plan  had  been  proposed  to  the  go- 
vernment to  encourage  desertion  from 
the  array  of  the  United  States,  because  it 
"  was  composed,  in  great  part,  of  foreign- 
ers who  would  enter  witn  alacrity  that 
service  which  should  present  the  greatest 
inducements." 

"This  would  weaken  the  invading 
army,  and  people  the  invaded  country 
with  a  race  generally  devoted  to  indus- 
trial pursuits." 

UiKHi  this  theory  a  decree  was  pub- 
lished, offering  to  deserters  rights  of  citi- 
zenship and  employment  in  the  army 
or  navy  of  Mexico. 

In  pursuance  of  this  attractive  policy, 
the  government  ordered  land  to  be  au- 
lottedto  "RoUan.  a  deserter  from  the 
American  army." 

In  respect  to  the  decree  of  the  5th 
November,  1846,  regulating  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  lands  conceded  to  the  grantee 
of  the  way  of  communication  across  Te- 
huantepec, the  minister  goes  on  to  say : 

"The  government  in  publishing  this 
decree,  as  in  regard  to  that  respecting  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  carried  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Congress  of  1845." 

"The  decree  of  Salas,  in  relation  to 
Tehuantepec,  not  only  confirmed  those 
of  the  1st  March,  1842,  the  9th  February 
and  6th  October,  1843,  but  by  postponing 
for  two  years  the  term  fixed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  its  construction,  promoted 
the  completion  of  the  enterprise,  which 
had  been  retarded  by  the  consequences  of 
our  revdlxdionP 

The  minister  then  explains  in  detail 
the  motives  of  the  several  provisions  of 
the  decree  in  relation  to  tne  colonists. 
The  exemption  from  any  obligation  to 
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bear  arms  for  twenty  years,  was  intended 
to  coanteract  the  apprehension  amon^ 
Europeans  that  immigrants  would  be  m- 
Tolved  in  the  revolutions  of  the  Republic, 
which  were  understood  to  be  perennial. 

For  a  similar  reason  colomsts  were 
exempted  from  paying  Federal  taxes 
during  the  same  period  upon  implements 
of  agriculture  or  of  the  art-s. 

The  same  exemption  was  granted 
upon  the  material  necessary  to  construct 
and  preserve  the  way  of  communication, 
and  for  the  term  of  six  years  articles 
of  subsistence,  clothing  and  provisions, 
were  admittea  duty  free. 

All  these  privileges  were  granted  to 
attract  immigration. 

The  grantee  was  prohibited  from  in- 
troducing the  subjects  of  any  nation  at 
war  with  Mexico ;  and  it  was  enacted  as 
an  express  condition,  that  colonists  should 
renounce  their  citizenship,  and  subject 
tliemselves  to  the  laws  upon  the  subject 
of  colonization.  "  The  object  of  this  con- 
dition was  to  close  the  door  against  re- 
clamations, and  because  that  would  con- 
stitute the  Dest  policy  for  augmenting  the 
permanent  population  of  the  Republic.*' 

The  decree  provides  further,  that  the 
enterprise  shall  submit^  for  the  approval 
of  the  government^  tne  contracts  (of 
colonization)  which  it  shall  make. 

Provision  is  also  made  in  regard  to  the 
"  streams  necessary  for  the  enterprise,  and 
indemnity  is  decreed  to  the  proprietors  of 
tiie  waters  taken  for  that  purpose." 

"  The  government  believes  that  it  has 
effected  a  positive  good  by  completing 
the  arrangement  of  this  important  busi- 
ness, which  will  bring  so  much  honor 
upon  the  Republic,  and  whose  completion 
will  secure  such  immense  advantages  to 
our  country  and  to  the  world.'' 

The  argument  of  the  minister  is 
throughout  worthy  of  a  statesman.  He 
has  boldly  affirmed  that  the  true  policy 
of  the  Republic  is  to  invite  foreign  de- 
fenders. He  has  contended  that  the 
most  powerful  obstacles  to  be  anticipated 
are  religious  mtolerance  and  the  in- 
security of  private  rights. 

He  expects  the  new  constitution  to 
obviate  tnese  objections. 

He  expects  the  Tehuantepec  proprie- 
tors to  construct  a  cai^al  which  will 
facilitate  a  defensive  alliance  with  the 
South  American  states.  He  thinks  that 
the  same  liberal  system  of  exemption 
and  protection  provided  for  in  the  general 
law  of  colonization  will  create  military 


colonies,  to  restrain  the  "  usurpations''  of 
the  Uiuted  States  of  the  North,  and  the 
"  irruptions''  of  the  savages. 

This  system  of  defence  perfected,  and 
the  war  with  the  United  States  "de- 
corously'' terminated,  the  minister  con- 
siders tJiat  the  foundation  of  a  power  will 
have  been  laid  that  will  establish  the 
independence  of  his  country. 

There  was,  however,  an  obvious  di- 
lemma in  the  scheme  of  colonization. 
The  minister  had  proved  that  the  Re- 
public was  not  safe  without  additional 
population.  There  was  a  natural  fear 
that  the  introduction  of  foreigners  mij^ht 
be  followed  by  the  same  results  as  in  the 
settlement  of  Texas. 

The  latter  consequence  was  to  be  pre- 
vented by  the  scrupulous  exclusion  of 
slavery,  and  of  all  persons  whose  govern- 
ment was  at  war  with  Mexico. 

With  the  object  of  competing  for  that 
immigration  to  whick  it  was  alleged,  the 
United  States  of  the  North  owed  so  mnch 
of  their  prosperity,  the  price  of  public 
land  in  Mexico  was  fixed  at  just  half  the 
minimum  price  charj^ed  by  them. 

It  is  very  plain,  Irom  the  testimony 
furnished  by  the  document  referred  to, 
that  the  renewal  of  the  grant  to  Garay 
was  with  no  purpose  of  favoritisnu  It 
was  done  because  of  the  meritorious  ef- 
forts of  the  grantee;  because  of  the 
"revolutionary  interruptions"  to  this 
work;  because  it  would  "place  in  the 
hands  of  Mexico  the  commercial  key  of 
two  continents."  The  grant  of  a  way  of 
communication  would  constitute  the 
source  of  commercial  prosperity,  and  the 
means  of  promoting  a  great  American 
lea^e  for  the  defence  of  its  members 
against  forei^  aggression. 

The  provisions  regarding  the  colonists, 
to  be  introduced  by  the  grantee,  were 
common  to  other  colonists  immigrating 
into  other  parts  of  the  Republic. 

It  was.  therefore,  part  of  a  great  system, 
designed  by  the  government  of  Salas,  to 
defend  the  country,  and  to  "sustain  with 
honor  the  national  flag." 

We  are  satisfied,  uiat  it  will  appear 
from  the  document  referred  to,  and  also 
from  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Colonization,  that  the  true  motives  of  the 
extension  of  Garay's  grant  have  been 
herein  set  forth.*  Nor  was  there  any 
intention  of  entrapping  the  colonists  into 
a  renunciation  of  their  citizenship  that 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  ColonizfttioiL 
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fhey  might  be  subjected  to  peculiar  dis- 
Qualification,  but  it  was  intended  to  sever 
tne  imaginary  tie  that  bound  them  to 
their  native  country  and  cause  them  to 
become  permanent  citizens,  pledged  to 
maintain  the  honor  and  defend  the  in- 
tegrity of  Mejcico. 

Such  was  the  policy  of  the  government 
then ;  and  if  it  ha.s  changed  m  regard  to 
the  present  proprietors  of  the  Garay 
grant  it  is  because  they  are  citizens  of 
me  United  States,  and  apprehensions 
may  be  entertained  that  their  acquisition 
of  tiie  rights  accorded  to  others  may  be 
inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  Mexico. 

The  foregoing  views  have  been  based 
upon  the  report  and  accompanying  docu- 
ment* of  an  officer  of  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment, of  unusual  ability  and  of  un- 
doubted patriotism. 

The  report  is  a  witness  at  once  impar- 
tial and  conclusive.  It  was  written  with 
no  anticipation  of  the  present  controversy 
—with  no  eye  to  the  rights  of  Garay. 
In  explanation  of  a  system  of  policy,  he 
has  incidentally  told  the  motives  which 
actuated  the  government  of  Salas  in  de- 
creeing the  identical  bill  of  extension 
passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
This  explanation  totally  disproves  the 
insinuation  that  the  decree  was  the  result 
of  favoritism,  or  that  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  government  to  resume  the  grant 
or  entrap  the  proprietors  into  such  a  re- 
nunciation of  their  rights  as  would  only 
render  necessary  a  decree  of  confiscation 
to  make  them  tne  unprotected  victims  of 
avarice  or  jealousy. 

Mexico,  however,  has  made  a  distinct 
admission  that  Salas  was  competent  to 
decree  an  extension  of  the  grant  to  Garay. 

The  government  sanctioned  the  trans- 
fer of  certain  rights  derived  from  the 
grant  by  its  assent  to  the  contracts  July, 
i847.  it  acknowledged  the  valiaity  of 
some  transfer  of  rights  derived  from  the 
same  grant  by  the  declaration  of  its  com- 
missioners, September,  1847. 

The  authority  of  Salas  was  then  ade- 
qiiaie  to  authorize  a  valid  transfer  of 
rights  derived  under  his  decree  of  exten- 
sion. But  all  the  rights  claimed  and  con- 
ceded by  Garay  resulted  from  the  same 
iustrnment.  How,  then,  could  the  trans- 
fer of  one  right  be  void  for  want  of  autho- 
rity in  the  grantor,  whilst  another  derived 
from  the  same  deed  is  admitted  to  be 
vaUdI 

We  will  only  add,  that  during  1847, 
the  constitation   of  1824,  with  certain 


amendments,  was  adopted,  and  constitutes 
(at  the  last  advices)  the  public  law  of 
Mexico. 

In  continuing  our  review  of  the  State- 
ment, we  shall  adopt  the  condensed  ex- 
gjsition  of  its  contents,  prepared  by  Mr. 
enton.  It  will  save  quotation,  and  pre- 
sent the  allegations  in  a  form  to  which 
Mexico  can  have  no  objection. 

1.  That  the  Garay  grant  is  defunct 
upon  its  own  limitations,  and  so  declared 
by  the  Mexican  Congress. 

The  grant  was  renewed  on  the  5th 
November,  1846,  for  two  years,  and  the 
Statement  admits  that  "Garay  endeavored 
to  prove  that  he  had  been  occupied  on 
the  work,  with  few  interruptions,  until 
the  26th  October,  1848 ;  in  proof  of  which, 
he  inclosed  a  note  from  the  Prefect  of 
Acayncan,  dated  25th  November,  1848, 
to  the  Governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  which 
he  states  that  the  engineer,  D.  Cayetano 
Moro,  had  returned  to  undertake  the 
work." 

Then  follows  the  assertion,  that  the 
works  had  been  prosecuted  negligently, 
and  not  in  good  faith ;  consequently  the 
condition  of  prosecution  had  not  been 
complied  with. 

Under  a  constitutional  government,  a 
question  afiiecting  the  rights  of  a  private 
individual,  ought,  upon  an  allegation  of 
forfeiture,  to  have  been  submitted  to  some 
impartial  arbitrament,  a  quo  warranto 
should  have  been  issued,  the  parties 
should  have  been  cited  before  a  judicial 
tribunal,  and  the  truth  of  the  allegation 
should  have  been  inquired  into  with  all 
the  solemnity  of  legal  form.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  government  repeals  its  contracts, 
stigmatizes  the  grantee  as  unworthy  of 
credence,  and  impresses  her  own  version 
upon  the  controversy  between  them. 

But  the  charter  was  not  forfeited,  for 
certain  conclusive  reasons. 

A  public  war  was  waged  by  the  act  of 
Mexico,  from  April,  1845,  to  June,  1848. 

During  the  war,  Mexico  was  invaded 
by  a  fore i an  power,  which  obtained  pos- 
session of  her  capital,  and  blockaded  her 
coast.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a 
treaty,  under  which  Mexico  ceded  away 
nearly  half  her  actual  territory,  the  in- 
vading array  was  withdrawn,  and  peace 
was  declared. 

During  this  war  the  efficient  prosecu- 
tion of  a  work  oi  internal  improvement 
within  the  invaded  country  was  impos- 
sible. Now  it  is  a  maxim  of  common 
law,  that  where  a  condition  is  rendered 
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impossible  of  fulfilment,  by  the  act  of  a 
erantor,  the  failure  of  the  grantee  to  per- 
u>rm  the  condition  cannot  be  alleged  as  a 
forfeiture  of  the  grant 

If,  then,  the  period  of  interruption  be 
deducted  from  the  term  of  the  grant,  it 
will  be  plain  that  there  was  no  forfeiture 
for  failure  to  prosecute  the  work  within 
the  time  specified  by  the  charter  and  the 
several  acts  of  extension. 

The  grantee  moreover  proved  the  con- 
tinuous prosecution  of  the  work  of  con- 
struction by  the  testimony  referred  to. 

2.  That  the  grant  is  not  transferrable 
in  what  relates  to  the  inter-oceanic  com- 
munications, but  only  in  the  colonization 
part,  and  that  when  the  transfer  is  made 
to  foreigners  only,  on  the  condition  of 
renouncing  their  nationality. 

The  reply  to  the  first  branch  of  the  pro- 
position is  found  in  the  language  of  the 
charter.  It  grants  '•  to  Don  Jose  de  Garay 
the  exclusive  power  of  opening  and  con- 
structing, in  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
a  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans,  with  the  obligations, 
rights  and  advantages  contained  in  the 
pre-inserted  decree,  dated  1st  instant, 
conceding  to  him  in  full  right  of  property 
and  dominion,  all  the  waste  lands  on  the 
isthmus  within  ten  leagues  of  the  proposed 
communication.^' 

"  That  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment, and  under  the  most  solemn  pro- 
tests, he  (the  President)  declares  and  pro- 
mises that  all  and  every  one  of  the  conces- 
eions  mentioned  in  the  pre-inserted  decree 
shall  be  honorablv  fulfilled,  now  and  at  all 
times,  pledging  the  honor  and  public  ftiith 
of  the  nation  to  maintain  the  proprietor,  Don 
Jose  de  Garay,  as  well  as  any  private  indi- 
vidual or  company^  sruxeeding  or  represent- 
ing  him^  eiffier  natives  or  foreigners,  in 
{he  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  all  the  conces- 
sions granted.  Holding  the  national  ad' 
ministration  responsible  for  any  act  of  its 
own  or  its  agents,  which,  from  want  ofpro^ 
per  fuLfilmeni  of  the  covenant,  might  enforce 
the  interest  ofAe  proprietors,  aU  of  course 
subject  to  the  exact  tenor  ofihe  inserted  decrteP 

From  this,  it  is  plain  that  Garay  was 
empowered  to  transfer  "to  any  private 
individual  or  company,''  either  natives  or 
foreiffners,  all  the  concessions  granted :  so 
that  nis  successors  or  representatives  had 
a  right  to  demand  of  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment the  execution  of  that  solemn 
covenant  which  pledged  the  honor  and 
public  faith  of  the  nation  to  maintain 
Ihem  in  possession. 


This  covenant  and  guarantee  has  never 
been  modified.  The  right  of  way  is  still 
transferrable  without  limitation.  This  will 
be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  the  acts  of 
title. 

The  charter  of  the  1st  March,  1842,  re- 
cognized  three  distinct  classes  of  ^n- 
tees: 

jfb   Garay^  and  his  representatives  and 
assigns : 

The  exclusive  right  of  constructing  and 
making^  a  way  of  communication  across 
the  Is^mus  of  Tehuantepec. 

A  srrant  in  fee  simple  of  all  the  unoccu- 
pied lands  within  ten  leagues  of  the  way 
of  communication. 

An  exemption  from  all  duties  upon  ma- 
terials and  supplies  employed  in  con- 
structing a  way  of  communication. 

To  the  citizens  of  all  nations  in  amity  with 
Mexico  : 

1.  The  passage  across  the  isthmus 
having  been  opened,  it  is  hereby  declared 
neutral  and  common  to  all  nations  at 
peace  with  Mexico. 

2.  Under  no  excuse  whatsoever  will 
the  "government  lay  any  tax  or  impost 
upon  any  of  the  articles  passing  through 
the  isthmus  during  the  period  in  which 
the  proprietors  shall  have  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  its  proceeds." 

And  in  no  case  shall  they  (custom- 
house officers)  "  interfere  in  the  collection 
of  transport  dues,  nor  in  the  collection  of 
freights,  lighterage,  tonnage,  or  any  other 
class  of  dues,  for  none  shall  be  payable  by 
vessels  loading  or  unloading  for  tne  trans- 
port of  effects,  so  long  as  the  communi- 
cation shall  belong  to  the  negotiation." 

The  government  also  engages  not  to 
impose  any  contributions  or  taxes  upon 
travelers  or  effects  in  transit,  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  aforesaid  term  of  fifty 
years. 

Art.  6.  All  foreigners  are  permitted  to 
acquire  real  property,  and  to  exercise  any 
trade  or  calling,  not  even  excepting  that 
of  mining,  wilnin  the  distance  of  fifty 
leagues  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  tran- 
sit. That  territory  shall  be  tiie  country  of 
all  who  may  come  to  establish  themselves, 
subject,  however,  to  the  laws  of  the  Re- 
public. 

The  grant  of  Garay  then  contains: 

1.  An  exclusive  right  of  transit. 

2.  A  grant  of  vacant  lands  in  fee-sim- 
ple. 

This  grant  of  lands  has  been  loosely 
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chaiactenzed  as  a  "privilege  of  coloni- 
zation/^ It  was  a  donation  made  to 
promote  the  construction  of  the  way  of 
communication,  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  an 
impUed  condition  of  the  fee  simple,  but  it 
is  not  expressed  in  the  charter. 

But  there  is  no  condition  that  Garay  or 
his  successors  should  colonize  the  lands.  ^ 
The  clauses  which  relate  to  that  subject  * 
confer  certain  privileges  upon  the  citizens 
of  foreig:n  states  coming  to  reside  upon  the 
grant^  landa^  as  an  inducement  to  immi- 
gration. 

But  the  rights  of  the  colonists  under 
the  grant  nnderwent  a  farther  modifica- 
tion. We  have  elsewhere  stated  that 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  passed  a 
bill  which  was  pending,  upon  a  favorable 
report  irom  the  senate  committee,  when 
the  revolution  dispersed  the  Congress,  and 
that  Salas  enacted  the  identical  bill  by 
his  decree  of  the  5th  of  Nov.,  1846. 

This  bill  or  decree  was  necessary  to 
renew  and  extend  the  original  charter. 
It  therefore  confirms  the  acts  of  title,  as 
follows: 

1.  The  decrees  of  1st  March,  1842  ; 
9th  February,  1843;  and  6th  October, 
1843.  It  extends  the  term  within  which 
the  work  mav  be  commenced,  for  two 
years,  from  5th  November,  1846. 

It  provides  that  the  rates  of  light  dues, 
pilotage,  and  the  transmission  of  letters, 
shall  be  fixed  by  a  special  law. 

It  provides  that  for  all  private  title 
within  the  granted  limit  of  ten  leagues, 
the  proprietor  of  the  grant  shall  receive 
an  equivalent  in  waste  lands  lying  else- 
where in  the  Isthmus. 

It  exempts  materials  for  construction  of 
the  way  of  communication  from  any  duty. 
But  it  contains  the  following  articles  m 
regard  to  colonists : 

Art.  7.  All  colonists  making  settle- 
ment under  the  enterprise  to  carry  out 
the  project,  shall  be  exempt  from  military 
service  for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  ex- 
cepting only  in  case  of  foreign  invasion 
of  the  isthmus. 

Art.  8.  They  shall  be  similarly  ex- 
empt for  the  same  period,  from  all  con- 
tributions not  in  the  nature  of  municipal 
taxes. 

Art.  9.  AU  implements  intended  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  instruments  for 
the  arts,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  duty  for 
a  similar  term. 

Art.  10.  All  articles  of  subsistence, 
clothing,  furniture,  and  other  things  use- 
ful for  the  cosistruction  and  embellish- 


ment of  houses,  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
duties  for  the  term  of  six  years,  to  be 
computed  from  the  establishment  of  the 
colony  I  but  in  case  such  articles  should 
be  intended  for  consumption  in  the  inte* 
nor,  they  shall  be  subjected  to  the  gene* 
ral  existing  laws  of  the  republic. 

Art.  12.  No  colonists  shall  be  allowed 
to  settle  who  are  at  the  time  citizens  of  a 
state  at  war  with  the  republic. 

Art.  13.  It  shall  be  an  express  condi- 
tion in  all  contracts  with  colonists,  that 
they  shall  renounce  the  privileges  of  their 
original  domicile  so  long  as  they  reside  in 
the  country^  subjecting  themselves  to  all 
the  existing  colonial  regulations  which 
are  not  in  conflict  with  the  present  law. 

Art.  14.  The  enterprise  shall  submit, 
for  the  approval  of  government,  all  con- 
tracts which  it  shall  make  for  the  intro- 
duction of  families  and  laborers;  and  it 
shall  keep  a  public  and  authentic  regis- 
ter of  alt  its  transactions  in  respect  to  all 
matters  of  colonization. 

These  restrictions  upon  the  colonists 
were  proper.  If  they  came  to  reside  in 
a  country  they  should  abide  by  its  laws^ 
and  submit  to  its  jurisdiction. 

But  the  proprietors  are  referred  to  in 
the  contract  of  July,  1847,  with  Manning 
and  McKintosh,  in  connection  with  the 
denationalization  of  the  colonists.  The 
President  says :  "  In  this  contract  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  renunciation  of  na- 
tionality as  required  by  the  13th  article 
of  the  law  of  the  5th  November,  1846. 
This  renunciation,  according  to  that  law, 
should  be  made  oy  the  colonists  in  the 
most  express  and  distinct  manner,  so  that 
whatever  might  occur,  on  no  account 
whatever,  or  under  whatever  pretext, 
could  the  colonists  or  proprietors  demana 
foreign  protection,  or  any  other  rights 
than  those  allowed  by  the  law  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  subject^  both 
in  person  and  property." 

Now  the  only  obligation  imposed  upon 
the  colonists  or  proprietors,  grew  out  of 
the  13th  article  of  the  decree  of  5th  Nov., 
1846,  which  says: 

"  It  shall  be  an  express  condition  in  all 
contracts  with  colonists,  that  they  shall 
renounce  the  privileges  of  their  original 
domicile,  so  long  as  they  reside  in  the 
country,  subjecting  themselves  to  all  the 
existing  colonial  regulations  which  are  not 
in  conflict  with  the  present  laivP 

If,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  this  article, 
the  proprietors  have  bound  themselves  to 
submit  to  colonial  regulations,  the  article 
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expwssly  makes  the  decree  to  which  it  In  the  first  place,  as  this  contains  pro- 
belongs,  paramount  to  these  colonial  re^-  visions  which  are  "in  conflict  with  the 
lations;  so  that  no  law  m  conflict  with  decree  of  the  5th  November,  1846,"  it 
the  provisions  of  the  charter  of  Garay,  has  no  application  to  those  who  claim 
or  Its  renewal  by  the  decree  of  Salas  of  under  that  decree.  In  the  second  place, 
6th  November,  1846,  could  operate  upon  no  such  legislation  could  limit  the  right 
their  nghts.  We  are  subsequently  told,  of  American  citizens  holding  property  in 
m  the  t>tatement,  that,  "although  the  Mexico;  since,  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
Mexican  government  had  no  doubt  that'  that  law,  American  citizens  for  an  alleged 
Manning  and  McKintosh  would  donation-  destruction  of  property  acquired  in  Mexi- 
alize  themselves  by  accepting  the  trans-  co  by  the  Mexican  authorities  have  ap- 
fer,  still  It  demanded,  and  the  contractors  pealed  to  the  government  of  the  United 
consented,  that  it  should  be  so  expressed  States  for  redress  and  obtained  it  In  the 
in  their  contract."      ^       ^ .  .  fourth  place,  such  a  limitation  of  Ameri- 

We  may  observe  that  this  contains  a  can  rights  would  have  been  repealed  1^ 
shameless  avowal  of  an  intention  to  en-  the  operation  of  the  XVIIth  article  of  the 
trap  foreign  proprietors  into  a  renuncia-  treaty  now  existing  between  the  United 
tion  of  their  nghts  of  protection,  and  to  States  and  Mexico.  In  the  fifth  place, 
consign  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  as  the  Statement  expressly  afiirmi  that 
the  "  common  law"  of  Mexico.  the  right  of  way  was  not  conceded  in  the 

But  the  Statement  assumes  that  under  contract  approved  by  the  government,  of 
their  contract  the  following  consequences  course  the  proprietor  could  not  have  re- 
^®^^  '-^        ,     .  ,  ,  nounced  his  right  of  domestic  protection 

1st  The  colonists  renounced  their  right  in  regard  to  that  privilege 
?n  "iS^ttin^  '^^^  ''''''  government  whilst      gut  we  have  wasted  too  much  space  ia 

oJii   T w   tKo  T.mT^r;of.»r  ^f  ♦!,«  *   refutiner  the  statement  whilst  we  have 

2d.  That   the  proprietor  of  the  grant  held  Mexican  admission:  that  the  accept^ 

A^nSiL  ♦,.  tlio  nrfJnio  .«.*^  I .  Mmning  and  McKintosh  did  not  denation- 

ull^i  "^^T^ '  •      .1   «^^«  tht purchasers  and  proprietors. 

"  It  shall  be  an  express  condition  m  ail       a,.     ^^  ^       //v^wiw*. 

contracts  with  the  colonists,   that  they  ^,.1^6  Government  of  Mexico  approved 
shall  renounce  the  privileges   of  their  Ji^  tranrfer  on  the  9th  July,  1847,  with 
original  domicile  so  long  as  they  reside  in  ^^  conditions  quoted. 
the  country J^  On  the  7th  September,  1847,  the  Gov- 

If,  then,  it  be  intended  to  place  the  emment  of  Mexico,  in  its  communication 
proprietor  on  the  same  ground  with  the  ^  ^r*  Trist^  says : 
colonists,  his  renunciation  will  only  con-  "We  have  orally  explained  to  your 
tinue  "so  long  as  he  resides  in  the  coun-  Excellency,  that  some  years  since  the 
try ,""  which,  it  is  presumed,  will  consti-  Government  of  the  Republic  granted  to  a 
tute  a  very  limited  liability.  private  contractor  a  privilege  with  refer- 

The  contract  meant  that  the  rennncia-  ence  to  this  object^  which  was  soon  after 
tion  of  nationality  by  the  colonists  was  transferred  with  the  sanction  of  the  same 
during  residence,  and  the  proprietors  were  government  to  English  subjects,  of 
to  interpose  no  foreign  privilege  to  prevent  whose  rights  Mexico  cannot  disposeP 
the  full  responsibility  of  the  former  to  the  Now,  if  by  accepting  the  contract  with 
lawsof  Mexico  whilst  domicdedwithm  the  indorsement  of  the  government, 
mi!"*i!\         ,    , ,  ,      ,-        ^      Manning  and  McKintosh,  Uie  proprie- 

The  statement  adds  an  extract  from  the  tors,  had  denationalized  themselves,  pray 
5th  and  6th  clauses  of  the  law  of  11th  how  were  they  at  a  subsequent  Sate 
March,  1842,  which  says^  that  "foreigners  u  English subiects  f"  and  if  they  submitted 
acquiring  property  (m  Mexico)  are  with  themselves  in  their  persons  and  property 
lespect  to  It  subject  to  the  existing  laws  to  the  laws  and  govS-nment  of  MeVico, 
m  force  in  the  Repubhc,  as  concerns  why  could  she  not  then  have  ''disposed 
tmnsfer  enjoyment  of  it,  payment  of  im-  of  their  rights''  as  she  has  since  confisca- 
posts  without  alleging  any  rights  as  for-  t«d  and  sold  the  same  rights  in  the  hands 
eigners ;  consequently  all  questions  that  of  their  successors  ? 
may  arise  shall  be  decided  by  the  com-  We  hope  to  hear  nothing  more  of  the 
mon  law  of  the  country,  excludmg  all  m-  quibble  in  future,  that  the  proprietors  of 
lervenuon  whatever.''  ^  Gaiay  grant  residing  in  the  United 
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States  hare,  by  purchasing  stock  in  an 
isthmus  crossing,  forfeited  all  the  rights 
of  American  citizens,  and  subjected 
themselves  to  the  civil  and  religious  ju- 
risdiction of  a  foreign  government 

If  the  doctrine  contended  for  by  the 
^*  Statement"  be  correct,  they  may  ex- 
pect an  immediate  demand  of  extradition 
tor  their  contumacy. 

3d  That  Garay,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  Mexico^  only  transferred  to  British 
subjects  the  colonization  part  of  his 
grant. 

That  a  government  is  bound  by  its  own 
declarations  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  national  law. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
being  desirous  to  obtain  for  the  American 
people  the  ri^ht  of  free  passage  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  applied,  dur- 
insr  the  armistice  at  Mexico,  to  purchase 
that  right.  Mexico  having  replied  that  she 
had  granted  the  right  sought  "to  British 
subjects,"  the  apphcation  was  never  re- 
peated* 

Whether  the  transit  right  had  been 
transferred  at  the  date  of  the  negotiation, 
might  have  become  a  question  between 
third  parties  •  but  Mexico,  as  an  honorable 
member  of  the  family  of  civilized  nations, 
is  estopped  from  alleging  the  falsehood 
of  her  own  assertion,  to  escape  a  compli- 
ance with  her  own  contracts.  Indeec^  if 
she  had  never  before  granted  right 
of  free  way  across  Tehuantepec,  her 
declaration  to  the  American  Com- 
missioner constituted  an  absolute  ces- 
sion of  that  privilege. 

It  will  not  be  a&med  that  her  decla- 
rations were  made  to  an  enemy,  and 
were  therefore  not  obHgatory  upon  ner. 

The  Publicists  say : 

^  The  obligation  of  keeping  faith  is  so 
iar  from  ceasing  in  time  of  war  by  virtue 
of  the  preference  which  the  duties  to- 
wards ourselves  are  entitled  to,  that  it 
then  become  more  a  duty  than  ever.  For 
the  same  reasons  all  promises  made  to 
OR  enemy  in  Ume  of  war  are  obli^tory."t 

Bat  the  declaration  of  the  Mexican 
eoyemment  that  it  had  granted  away 
the  transit^  and  that  it  had  been  trans- 
ferred witn  her  sanction,  was  literally 
true. 

At  the  date  of  the  declaration,  Garay 

*It  nay  be  well  here  to  correct  an  error— Mr. 
Trlst  ia  hie  diepatchee  aays  he  did  not  make  Mexico 
any  oitr  tot  this  right  of  way,  though  aothorized  to 
doee. 

tVatlBl,J71, 


had  made  to  Schneider  and  Manning 
and  McKintosh  a  conveyance  of  certain 
lands  upon  the  isthmus,  in  order  that 
their  sale  and  settlement  might  contri- 
bute to  the  construction  of  the  way  of 
communication. 

The  terms  of  the  decree  of  Salas  re- 
(}uired  a  notice  to  the  government  of  any 
intention  to  introduce  colonists.  This 
was  complied  with  by  submitting  the 
contract  to  the  government.  The  gov- 
ernment acknowledged  the  notice  by  its 
endorsement  of  certain  specific  condi- 
tions intended  to  give  strict  effect  to  the 
terms  of  the  decree.  The  contract  thus 
submitted  and  approved,  contained  a 
.  clause  aimouncing  that  Garay  would  in 
a  short  time  transfer  the  right  of  transit 
to  the  same  parties,  or  to  others. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  tnew  that 
Garay,  the  proprietor,  had  an  unlimited 
right  to  transfer  his  transit  right  to  na- 
tives or  foreigners,  without  notice  to 
Mexico,  or  witnout  her  assent.  Hence, 
the  government  said  to  the  American 
Commissioner : 

"In  the  8th  article  of  your  Excel- 
lency's draught,  the  grant  of  a  free  pas^ 
sage  across  me  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is 
sought  hi  favor  of  the  North  American 
citizens.  We  have  orally  explained  to 
your  Excellency,  that  some  years  since 
the  government  of  the  Republic  granted 
to  a  private  contractor  a  privilege  with 
reference  to  this  objedj  which  was  soon 
after  transferred,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
same  government,  to  English  subjects,  of 
whose  rights  Mexico  cannot  dispose.^' 

The  Mexican  government  was  perfect- 
ly aware  that  the  grant  had  passed  from 
its  control,  and  that  unless  forfeited  for 
non-compliance  with  its  conditions,  she 
could  never  resume  it. 

The  charter  granted  to  Garay,  his  re- 
presentatives or  successors,  whether  na- 
tives or  foreigners,  the  exclusive  right  of 
constructing  a  way  of  communication 
across  Tehuantepec,  and  pledged  the 
faith  of  the  Mexican  government  to 
maintain  his  possession. 

This  absolute  deed,  with  general  war- 
ranty, gave  an  unqualified  right  of  as- 
signment, and  the  Mexican  government 
acknowledged  to  the  American  Commis- 
sioner that  the  right  of  transit,  included 
in  the  deed,  was  beyond  her  control. 

The  advocates  of'^Mexico  have  endea- 
vored to  show  that  her  acknowledgment 
had  reference  only  to  the  transfer  of  the 
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lands,  and  the  intention  to  introduce  co- 
lonists. 

We  affirm  that  the  grants  only  required 
a  notice  to  the  government  in  regard  to 
the  introduction  of  colonists.  It  only  re- 
quires that  a  public  registry  of  them  shall 
be  kept  by  the  company.  There  are  cer- 
tain personal  obligations  imposed  upon 
the  colonists ;  but  there  is  no  obligation 
upon  the  proprietor  to  communicate  to 
the  government  any  transfer  of  the  transit 
right,  and  none  whatever  to  obtain  the 
assent  of  the  govemment  to  such  trans- 
fer. 

This  is  an  assertion  susceptible  of  easy 
disproof  if  it  be  incorrect.  The  acts  of 
title  have  been  published^  and  accessible 
to  all.  If  such  a  condition  exist  it  can 
easily  be  shown. 

But  having  employed  the  pjower  of 
transfer  to  disfranchise  the  proprietor,  the 
next  position  of  the  Mexican  argument 
is  particularly  illiberal. 

4.  That  a  subsequent  clandestine  trans- 
fer was  made,  or  feigned  to  be  made,  to 
British  subjects,  of  Sie  road  part  of  the 
grant,  and  kept  a  secret  for  a  year  and  a 
half;  and,  when  made  known  to  the 
Mexican  government,  immediately  repu- 
diated, and  the  grant  declared  to  be  ex- 
tinct upon  its  own  limitations. 

If  there  was  an  unqualified  right  to 
transfer  the  transit  right,  there  could  be 
nothing  clandestine  in  the  proprietor  dis- 
posing of  his  rights  as  he  might  choose. 
But  the  intention  of  Garay  to  sell  to  any 
purchaser  was  known  to  the  ffovemment 
of  Mexico,  which  had  accredited  him  to 
its  diplomatic  representatives  in  Europe, 
when  the  object  of  his  mission  was 
known  to  be  the  sale  of  his  privilege.  The 
intention  to  make  the  transfer  of  his 
transit  rights  was  also  published  in  the  9th 
clause  o?  the  contract  submitted  to  the 
govemment. 

The  government  annoimced  its  ex- 
istence S)  the  American  Commissioner, 
and  it  was  consummated  28th  Septem- 
ber. 1848. 

Of  this  transfer  immediate  notice  was 
given  by  the  assignees. 

'Riere  can  have  been  nothing  clandes- 
tine in  the  transaction,  because  there 
was  neither  wisdom  nor  advantage  in 
concealment. 

But  the  explanation  is  obvious.  The  go- 
vemment of  Mexico  was  involved  in  war. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
referred  to^  a  foreim  foe  was  in  possession 
of  her  terntory  and  capital. 


We  apprehend  that  no  one  thought 
much  of  making  canals  or  rail-roads 
through  Mexican  territory  at  that  time, 
nor  could  the  privilese  of  Garay  have 
been  of  much  value  when  the  existence 
of  the  Republic  hung  upon  the  clemency 
of  a  conqueror. 

The  work  of  construction  was  inter- 
rupted during  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  but  there  was  no  reason  for  conceal- 
ing a  transfer  which  the  govemment  of 
Mexico  had  declared  was  made  with  her 
"  sanction." 

5.  That  the  transfers  to  British  subjects 
were  with  the  view  of  making  the  grant 
a  British  question,  to  be  enforced  by  Bri- 
tish diplomacy  or  arms;  and  failing  in 
that^  it  was  transferred  to  American  citi- 
zens with  the  same  view;  foreignens 
all  the  while  remaining  interested. 

These  charges  are  all  unsustained  by 
prooi^  and  contradicted  by  probability. 

The  transfer  to  British  subjects  was 
made  with  the  sanction  of  the  Mexican 
govemment :  it  was  made  to  procure  the 
means  to  constmct  the  way  of  communi- 
cation. 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  mines  in 
Mexico  are  owned  by  British  capitalists. 
She  owes  to  them  a  large  amount  of 
debt. 

Why  should  her  citizens  be  reproached 
with  having  resorted  to  British  capital  to 
render  their  property  more  valuable  ? 

The  Isthmus  of  Central  America  is 
now  under  the  control  of  foreign  capital, 
and  rendered  useful  by  foreign  enter- 
prise. 

Why  should  an  imputation  so  gratui- 
tous be  thrown  upon  Garay  for  desiring  to 
do  what  has  been  so  meritorious  and  pro- 
fitable in  others  ? 

The  charge  that  foreigners  (Manning 
and  McKintosh)  remain  still  interested,  is 
unfounded.  Their  interest  would  not  im- 
pair the  validity  of  the  title.  But  they 
nave  long  since  gone  into  liquidation,  and 
are  in  no  condition  to  furnish  money,  or 
to  invoke  ^'  the  arms  or  diplomacy"  of 
Great  Britain.  They  are  in  no  wise  in- 
terested. 

The  most  conclusive  evidence  has  been 
submitted  and  published  that  the  grant 
to  Garay  has  been  conveyed  by  absolute 
deed,  and  the  whole  control  of  the  pro- 
perty vested  in  American  citizens.  The 
removal  of  the  political  obstacles  will  im- 
mediately occasion  such  a  distribution  of 
the  principal  American  interests  through- 
out every  section  of  the  Union,  as  will 
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interest  the  whole  country  in  this  impor- 
tant enterprise. 

But  these  imputations  of  foreign  in- 
terest are  intended  to  impair  the  rights  of 
the  proprietors. 

Mexico  has  recently  advertised  that 
she  will  grant  the  right  of  way  across 
Tehuantepec  to  Mexicans  or  foreigners, 
or  to  botn  together.  An  enterprising 
American  was  understood  to  have  visited 
Mexico  with  a  view  to  acquire  the  same 
privilege. 

We  cannot  see  therefore  how  the  argu- 
ment that  forei^ers  were  interested 
could  affect  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens who  have  invested  their  money  in 
the  acquisition  and  development  of  a 
property  from  which  they  have  been 
evicted  forcibly  and  without  compensa- 
tion. 

6.  That  the  transfer  of  American  citi- 
zens was  after  the  extinction  of  the  grant. 

If  the  term  "extinction"  means  the 
expiration  of  the  grant  by  its  term  of 
limitation,  it  is  replied,  that  extending 
for  two  years  the  term  within  which  the 
road  should  be  constructed,  it  has  never 
been  extinct  by  any  failure  to  comply 
with  its  own  conditions. 

If  it  means  that  the  "extinction"  of 
the  OTant  was  by  the  act  of  Congress 
annulling  it,  then  a  reference  to  the  dates 
will  show  that  the  convention  was  signed 
by  Mexico  and  submitted  to  the  Ameri- 
can holder  (P.  ,A.  Uargous)  in  1850, 
whilst  the  act  of  annulment  was  not 
until  May,  1851.  The  transfer  to  the 
American  holder  could  not  therefore 
have  been  in  either  sense  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  grant. 

7.  That  the  interoceanic  communica- 
tion was  to  be  a  national  work,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mexico,  and  in  partnership 
witn  the  contractor,  in  whom  a  personjil 
tnwt  was  confided  for  its  execution, 
Mexico  contributing  a  breadth  of  ten 
leases  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  route, 
and  the  labor  of  300  convicts  and  her 
protection,  Garay  to  be  the  directing  and 
managing  partner,  and  the  profits  of  the 
road  to  be  divided  according  to  the  de- 
cree of  the  Ist  March,   1842. 

If  this  route  was  to  have  been  construct- 
ed as  a  national  way,  how  does  it  happen 
that  there  was  no  national  appropriation  of 
money  to  construct  it  ?  Could  it  be  pos- 
siblv  expected  that  300  leperos  could 
make  a  canal  two  hundred  miles  long  ? 
Could  the  sale  of  lands  unoccupied  since 
the  conquest,  or  perhaps  abancloned,  pay 
for  excavations,  embankment^  ironing;  or 
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equipping  a  rail-road  ?  It  required  mope 
than  Mexican  enterprise,  richer  than 
Mexican  resources.  Hence,  no  doubt^ 
foreign  co-operation  was  sought. 

But  Garay  was  a  "  directing  partner, 
chosen  for  his  qualities."  The  terms  of  the 
contract  between  the  government  and 
Garay  seems  to  have  been  this :  Mexico 
stood  as  grantor  of  an  exclusive  right  of 
way  and  certain  waste  lands.  Garay  took 
the  grant,  subject  to  an  obligation  to  com- 
mence the  work  within  a  given  time — 
complete  it,  and  pay  over  to  the  grantor 
a  certain  portion  of^  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  perfected  work. 

Mexico  expressly  denies  her  responsi- 
bility for  any  expenses  of  development 
or  construction,  and  imposes  a  forfeiture 
for  failure  tfi  constructr->-not  of  the  situa- 
tion as  directing  partner — but  of  the 
whole  concession.  Garay  is  moreover  re- 
cognized as  the  "grantee;"  his  grant  i» 
called  the  "  negotiation,"  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  interest  of  the  government: 
he  is  called  the  "  projector,"  and  himself 
with  those  who  may  have  acquired  his 
rights,  are  tenned  the  "proprietors"  of 
the  grant.  Indeed  the  Statement  which 
we  are  reviewing  contains  an  elaborate 
argument  to  prove  that  the  "  proprietors" 
of  the  grant  have  forfeited  their  national- 
ity, which  they  could  not  well  do  if 
Garay  was  a  "directing  partner"  with- 
out the  power  of  transferring  his  rights. 

8.  That  Mexico  did  not  intend,  oy  the 
alienation  of  the  privilege,  to  have  a 
second  edition  of  the  Texas  drama, 
against  which  Garay  himself  advises  her, 
stating  in  his  memorial  that  the  covetous 
eyes  of  the  United  States  were  then  fixed 
upon  it. 

This  is  an  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
those  of  the  United  States,  if  there  be 
any,  who  regret  the  annexation  of  Texa^ 
and  regard  it  as  a  drama.  If  a  "  secona 
edition"  of  that  drama  had  been  intend- 
ed, there  were  the  mines  and  the  valleys 
of  Sonora,  Chihuahua  and  Durango,  con- 
tiguous to  Texas.  Mexico  was,  and 
is,  unable  to  protect  them  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Indians.  She  relies 
upon  the  United  States  to  do  this  for 
her,  with  an  open  acknowledgment 
of  her  own  inability  to  do  so.  If  a  new 
Texas  were  needed^  would  not  the  ffrst 
scene  have  been  laid  in  the  vicinage  of 
the  last  ?  Would  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  go  nearly  one  thousand  miles  from 
their  own  territory  to  rob  a  right  to  make 
a  rail-road  ?  Would  they  have  asked  the 
interference  of  their  own  government^ 
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and  abided  patiently  by  all  the  fornix  of 
law,  or  would  they  have  embarked  with 
or  without  a  grant,  and  overrun  the  coun- 
try they  desired  ? 

This  is  not  a  legitimat>e  reason :  this 
open  distrust  of  a  government  which  has 
preserved  Cuba  for  Spain ^  and  discouraged 
every  symptom  of  invasion  upon  the 
borders  of  Mexico.  But  since  such 
appeals  are  made,  it  may  be  replied, 
there  can  never  be  again  a  Texas  drama. 
Never  again  will  American  citizens, 
invited  by  the  colonization  policy  of 
Mexico,  organize  their  institutions  within 
one  of  her  states,  and,  denied  the  con- 
stitutional rights  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  be  degraded  into  a  military 
department.  Never  again  will  Mexico 
invade  territory  settled  by  Americans, 
with  a  decree  of  death  against  all  who 
resist^  and  denouncing  the  best  men  as 
traitors,  drag  them  like  dogs  to  the  dun- 
geons of  Perote  or  Mier.  Never  again 
will  gallant  Americans,  deceived  by 
the  most  sacred  promises,  draw  beans 
for  their  lives,  or  be  shot  dv  platoons,  in 
utter  disregard  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens 
and  all  the  sympathy  of  foes. 

There  will  be  no  other  Texan  drama. 
The  Anglo-American  will  hereafter  be 
free  to  traverse  his  own  broad  continent 
with  no  protection  except  his  own  na- 
tionality. 

But  with  an  avowal  of  such  a  jealousy 
of  race,  with  a  resolute  refusal  to  make 
any  compensation  or  allowance  to  those 
whom  she  has  despoiled,  it  seems  strange 
that  Mexico  should  appeal  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  sympathy. 

9.  That  the  grant  was  a  local  privilege, 
done  under  the  authority  and  laws  of 
Mexico,  unconnected  with  treaties  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  that  questions  con- 
cerning it  are  only  cognizable  in  Mex- 
ico. 

The  grant  is  addressed  to  all  nations  at 
peace  with  Mexico;  it  proposes  to  pro- 
vide a  transit  free  from  any  local  tax 
whatsoever.  It  authorizes  the  transfer 
of  the  grant  to  foreigners,  and  pledges 
tiie  government  to  maintain  their  pos- 
session. 

The  acquisition  of  the  property  by 
American  citizens  has  been  in  con- 
sequence of  these  inducements,  and 
because  from  the  face  of  the  title  they 
could  not  have  anticipated  its  repeal. 
Having  been  deforced  of  their  property, 
they  have  no  other  remedy  than  an 
appeal  to  their  own  government;  and 
that  government^  upon  a  proper  state  of 


facts,  will  require  of  Mexico  compliance 
with  her  covenant  or  indenmity  lor  hav- 
ing violated  it. 

^' There  is  no  difference  (says  the  law 
of  nations)  between  the  sanctity  of  a 
covenant  made  by  a  nation  with  a  citi- 
zen and  with  a  foreign  nation :  a  grant  is 
a  contract  between  the  nation  and  the 
individual  who  receives  it.  It  is  the 
more  binding  from  the  dignity  of  the  one 
and  the  weakness  of  the  other." 

Under  the  convention  of  1818,  citizens 
of  the  United  States  claim  the  rij^ht  of 
fishing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Great 
Britain ;  they  have  been  forcibly  expelled 
from  their  right.  Here  is  a  franchise 
acquired  by  individuals  within  the  ter- 
ritory and  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  pow- 
er. The  rights  of  our  citizens  will  be 
enforced  by  the  United  States  at  any 
cost. 

The  Americans  interested  in  Tehuan- 
tepec have  acquired  a  franchise  within  a 
foreign  jurisdiction.  They  have  been 
violently  and  without  indemnity  expelled, 
and  their  property  confiscated.  They  are 
entitled  to  the  same  protection  upon  the 
same  principle.* 

10.  That  the  grant  from  the  beginning 
was  a  mere  speculation,  the  brokerage  of 
a  contract  procured  to  be  sold,  and  not  to 
be  executed  by  the  grantee,  though  con- 
fided to  him  to  be  granted  as  a  personal 
trust. 

The  grant  of  lands  for  the  construction 
of  the  way  of  communication  is  ap- 
parently liberal ;  how  far,  when  private 
title  shall  have  been  compensated,  and 
the  large  proportion  of  mountain  region 
deducted,  there  shall  remain  arable  lands 
capable  of  aiding  in  the  work,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  inquire.  But  it  is  not  in 
the  United  States  that  such  enterprises 
should  be  stigmatized. 

Mr.  Asa  Whitney  has  obtained  the 
recommendations  of  more  than  twenty 
states  to  his  petition  that  the  Federal 
government  will  grant  him  in  fee  simple 
a  strip  of  territory  commencing  on  the 
lakes  and  terminating  on  the  Pacific. 
Estimating  the  area  of  this  grant  in 
square  imles,  it  would  bestow  upon  a 

*  According  to  the  provision  a  of  a  convention  be- 
twoen  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  the  Hudson  Bay 
Fur  Company  considered  themselves  entitled  to 
trade  within  the  limits  of  the  Russian  North  Ameri- 
can possessions.  Having  fltted  out  vessels  for  this 
purpose,  they  found  the  month  of  the  river  for  which 
their  expedition  was  directed  (brtified,  and  they  were 
forbidden  to  enter  the  country. 

Great  Britain  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  loss 
and  disappointment  occasioned  her  sabjects,  and  it 
was  accorded. 
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single  proprietor  a  territory  equal  to  the 
STirface  of  sereral  states  of  the  Union. 
Appropriation  for  a  grant  of  public  lands, 
at  least  equal  in  extent,  is  asked  for  the 
raiJ-road  trom  St.  Louis  to  the  Pacific; 
and  the  states  of  the  South  and  West  have 
projected  a  way  of  communication  by  the 
EI  Paso  and  the  Gila  to  the  same  ter- 
minus. The  Legislature  of  Texas  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have 
made  appropriations  of  land  for  con- 
structing sections  of  this  grant^  and  the 
pubhc  lands  are  relied  on  to  furnish  the 
principal  resources  for  all.  Other  states 
have  already  received  land  donations  of 
great  extent  and  value  for  similar  pur- 
poses. 

Indeed,  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
in  regard  to  its  public  lands,  would  justify 
any  grant,  however  liberal,  for  a  way 
of  communication  across  Tehuantepec. 
Within  the  last  three  years,  nearly  forty 
millions  acres  of  public  lands  have  been 
granted  to  the  states  for  the  constniction 
of  rail-roads :  whilst  at  the  last  session  a 
bill  passed  tne  House  of  Representatives 
giving  to  each  settler  a  settlement  bounty 
of  160  acres. 

No  argument^  then,  should  be  drawn 
against  the  moral  obligations  of  the 
Garay  grant,  from  the  extent  of  the  land 
donation,  nor  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
bestowed,  as  such  works  generally  are, 
upon  an  applicant  and  contractor. 

But  Garay  realized  nothing.  A  man  of 
high  personal  character,  preferring  rather 
to  rank  amongst  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind than  to  figure  in  iutile  revolutions, 
after  all  he  hais  given  and  done  for  his 
enterprise,  he  has  been  compelled  to 
abandon  it  to  others. 

11.  That  the  grant  is  null  and  void, 
and  has  been  so  declared  by  the  Na- 
tional Congress,  and  its  renewal  refused, 
and  the  treaty  to  that  effect  overwhelm- 
inajly  rejected  by  the  Mexican  authorities 
and  people. 

This  is  but  repetition.  The  Congress 
of  Mexico  did  not  refuse  to  renew  the 
grant,  for  the  holders  never  requested  it., 
nor  did  they  admit  any  right  to  annul  it. 

The  declarations  of  unwillingness  to 
comply  with  a  covenant^  constitutes  no 
proof  of  its  invalidity. 

12.  That  the  present  assignees,  so  far  as 
thev  are  bona  nde  holders,  are  the  dupes 
of  their  own  folly  or  carelessness,  as  all 
the  defects  of  the  grant  were  open  to 
their  detection. 

The  present  assignees  are,  from  the 
terms  of  the  original  and  amended  char- 


ters, all  bona  fide  holders.  They  are  the 
assigriees  and  successors  of  Garay ;  such 
is  their  actual  and  legal  description. 

The  charge  of  having  been  the  dupes 
of  their  own  folly  and  carelessness  is  a 
harsh  enforcement  of  the  power  of  con- 
struction. 

History  will  show  that  the  title  imder 
which  the  American  holders  claim,  has 
been  acknowledged  by  six  successive 
Mexican  administrations,  and  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  has 
pronounced  it  legal. 

The  proprietors  have  expended  much 
money,  and  by  their  survey  and  de- 
velopments have  rendered  tne  way  of 
communication  valuable.  Mexico  has 
confiscated  their  property  and  refuses 
them  any  compensation.  She  claims 
that  she  is  weak,  and  the  United  States 
powerful.  She  asks  to  be  allowed  to 
cancel  her  covenants  ;  and  her  advocates 
contend  that  those  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  aggrieved  by  her  act  are 
not  entitled  to  any  redress  whatsoever. 

If  it  be  "  folly  and  carelessness"  to  have 
relied  upon  the  moral  obligation  of  Mexi- 
co to  comply  with  her  engagements,  or 
upon  the  obligation  of  their  own  govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  rights  of  its  own  citi- 
zens, the  owners  of  the  Garay  grant  must 
admit  the  imputation.      Not  otherwise. 

We  have  discussed  the  first  two  propo- 
sitions, which  involve  the  character  and 
value  of  the  Garay  grant,  and  the  unjust 
and  mercenary  conduct  of  Mexico  towards 
the  American  assignees.  We  have  shown 
that  their  title  is  valid,  and  that  the  in- 
vestment and  expenditure  have  been  re- 
cognized by  our  own  government. 

We  will  next  show  that  private  right 
and  public  interest  require  that  the  United 
States  should  insist  upon  the  specific  exe- 
cution of  the  title. 

When  the  government  of  the  United 
States  expected  to  acquire  territory  on 
the  Pacific,  it  naturally  sought  a  way 
of  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  it. 
Upon  the  conference  of  the  armistice, 
Mexico  instructed  her  commissioners  to 
prescribe  a  northern  boundary,  twenty 
leagues  in  width.  This  was  not  to  be 
colonized  by  either  nation,  but  to  re- 
main as  a  "  desert"  between  them.  She 
also  instructed  her  commissioners  to  re- 
fuse the  right  of  way  across  Tehuante- 
pec. Her  policy  was  obvious.  She  knew 
that  if  all  communication  through  her 
dominions  could  be  prevented,  the  United 
States  would  never  occupy  the  Pacific 
territory  acquired  by  the  treaty,  if  it  could 
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only  be  settled  by  immigrants  across  the 
Piain^  or  around  the  Cape. 

The  "  desert  boundary"  was  not  adopt- 
ed, and  the  American  demand  for  a  ^^  right 
of  free  way  across  Tehuantepec"  was 
withdrawn,  because  of  title  m  British 
subjects.  But  Mexico  succeeded  in  put- 
ting the  following  singular  restrictions 
upon  the  American  right  of  way  to  the 
Pacific,  into  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  Amity 
and  Limits  : 

"Art.  VI. — ^The  vessels  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States  shall  in  all  time  have 
a  free  and  uninterrupted  passage  by  the 
Gulf  of  California,  and  by  the  River  Colo- 
rado, below  its  confluence  with  the  Gila, 
to  and  from  their  possessions,  situated 
north  of  the  boundary  line  defined  in  the 
preceding  article  j  it  being  understood 
that  this  passage  is  to  be  by  navigating 
the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  River  Co- 
lorado, and  not  by  land,  without  the  express 
ooTisent  of  the  Government  of  Mexico. 

"  If)  by  the  examinations  which  may  be 
made,  it  should  be  ascertained  to  be  prac- 
ticable and  advantageous  to  construct  a 
road  canal,  or  railway,  which  should,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  run  upon  the  River  Gila, 
or  upon  its  right  or  its  left  bank,  toithin 
the  space  of  one  marine  league  from  either 
margin  of  the  river^  the  government  of 
both  governments  will  form  an  agree- 
ment respecting  its  construction  in  order 
that  it  may  serve  equally  for  the  use  and 
advantage  of  both  countries." 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  passage 
of  the  Gila  lies  through  a  country  pre- 
senting more  physical  difficulties  than 
any  perhaps  on  the  continent,  and  that 
Mexico  has  reserved  the  right  of  "  agree- 
ment" to  any  way  along  its  banks,  even 
on  the  American  sidCj  the  obstacles  to  an 
intercourse  with  the  Pacific,  upon  this 
route,  may  be  appreciated.  They  would 
be  greatly  increased  bv  the  initial  point 
of  the  boundary,  fixed  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  if 
it  should  be  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

From  this,  it  is  evident  that  there  will 
be  important  obstacles  to  overcome  be- 
fore a  right  of  way  can  be  obtained  by 
way  of  the  Gila.  It  is  not  probable  that 
Mexico  will  consent  to  open  that  way  of 
communication,  because  it  will  compete 
with  that  which  she  desires  to  construct 
and  control  by  way  of  Tehuantepec. 

Nor  is  there  evidence  wanting  to  prove 
that  Mexico  meditates  the  establishment 
of  an  exclusive  way,  to  be  constructed  and 
worked  for  her  own  benefit. 

No  sooner  had  the  Mexican  Congress 


repudiated  the  title  of  the  American 
holders,  and  rejected  the  Tehuantepec 
treaty,  than  it  published  a  decree  expres- 
sive of  the  terms  upon  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  open  the  Tehuantepec  route. 
This  decree  affirmed: 

1.  That  Mexico  possessed  full  and  un- 
qualified sovereignty  upon  the  isthmus. 

2.  That  the  government  should  be  the 
controlling  partner  in  the  way  of  com- 
munication. 

3.  That  the  route  should  be  open  and 
free  for  all  nations  in  amity  with  Mexico. 

4.  That  all  nations  should  be  invited  to 
guaranty  the  neutrality  of  the  isthmus  in 
case  of  war. 

The  contract  for  constructing  a  way  of 
communication,  not  having  been  perfect- 
ed by  the  government^  it  proceeded  on 
the  15th  August^  1852,  to  invite  proposals 
upon  the  following  terms : 

1 .  The  contractor  to  construct  the  work 
for  an  agreed  sum. 

2.  The  contractor  to  advance  the  mo- 
ney necessary  to  construct  the  work  with- 
out regard  to  cost. 

The  contractor  to  be  reimbursed  under 
the  first  proposition,  by  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  six  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  un- 
der the  second,  by  an  assignment  of 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  revenues  of  the 
work  itself. 

The  government  to  be  constituted  a 
stockholder  to  the  extent  of  one  third  of 
the  work,  with  power  to  take  the  work  at 
any  time  upon  accounting  to  the  con- 
tractor for  cost  and  interest.  The  go- 
vernment reserves  free  transportation  of 
troops  and  persons  in  its  emplojrment, 
and  of  arms,  munitions  and  property,  at 
one-fourth  tariff  rates. 

It  reserves  the  right  to  fix  "any  ad- 
ditional impost  upon  merchandise  or  pas- 
sengers," and  prescribes  that "  it  willnot  be 
lawful  to  transport,  without  ike  express  or- 
der of  the  government^  any  foreign  troops  or 
munitions  of  war." 

The  object  then  of  annulling  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  is  sufficiently  plain. 
It  was  to  gain  a  large  bonus,  and  make 
revenue  of  the  intercourse  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  states. 

The  charter  of  Garay  contains  the  fol- 
lowing provisions : 

"  Under  no  excuse  whatsoever  will  the 
government  lay  any  tax  or  impost  duty 
upon  any  of  the  articles  passing  thiougn 
the  isthmus  during  the  period  in  which 
the  proprietors  shall  have  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  its  proceeds,  and  in  no  case 
shall  these  (the  Custom  House  officers) 
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mterfere  in  the  collection  of  freights^ 
lighterage,  or  tonna^^  or  any  other  class 
of  dues,  for  none  shall  be  payable  for 
Tesseifl  loading  or  unloading  for  the  trans- 
port- of  effects,  so  long  as  the  communi- 
cation shall  belong  to  the  negotiation." 

This  gives  the  American  people  as 
free  a  passage  across  the  isthmus  as  they 
would  have  through  any  state  of  the 
Union.  I^  however,  this  be  repealed, 
all  persons  and  propertj^  coming  ini/o 
that  pmiion  of  the  Mexican  dominion, 
will  De  subject  to  the  general  law  of 
transit^  import  or  export.  The  taxes  of 
Mexico  are  very  onerous.  Her  police 
in  regard  to  passports  and  bearing  arms 
is  very  strict. 

Having^  again  resumed  the  sovereignty 
which  is  qualified  by  the  grant  to  Garay. 
Mexico  would  have  the  undoubted  right 
to  impose  any  taxes  upon  the  intercourse 
through  her  dominions,  that  foreign  na- 
tions would  endure,  or  she  would  have 
the  right  to  discriminate  and  exclude 
them  bom  passing  through  her  dominions 
atalL 

Being  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
right  of  way,  Mexico  might  cede  it  to 
some  foreign  power,  or  as  announced  by 
a  leading  English  journal,  France  and 
England  may  interfere  actively  in  the 
affairs  of  Mexico;  they  may  establish 
"  a  finm  and  solid  government,"  and  in- 
vite the  United  States,  Spain,  Holland 
and  Belgium  to  maintain  it. 

It  is  moreover  proposed,  ^'  that  as  the 
Tehuantepec  route  will  inevitably  form 
one  of  the  principal  channels  of  commu- 
nication between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific  Oceans,"  a  Commissioner  should 
be  appointed  to  receive  the  reports  of 
eminent  native  and  foreign  engineers  as 
to  the  best  means  of  constructing  this 
line  of  conmmnication,  "  and  the  powers 
shall  guarantee  a  loan  sufficient  to  carry 
it  out  on  the  understanding  that  the 
transit  duty  levied  shall  be  applied  to  the 
ijiterest  and  redemption  of  the  debt." 

The  United  States  are  more  interested 
than  anj^  other  nation  in  this  route,  be- 
cause it  is  the  best  way  of  communica- 
tion between  the  states  of  the  Union, 
whereas  other  countries  are  only  interest- 
ed as  one  of  several  ways  of  general 
commerce.  Here  then  is  a  plan  for 
paying  for  the  work  by  a  transit  duty, 
which  must  fall  principally  upon  the  peo- 
ple and  property  passmg  from  one  state 
to  another. 

Such  a  disposition  of  the  right  of  way 
Would  be  highly  profitable  to  Mexico. 


She  would  receive  an  annual  revenue 
ujpon  the  transit  of  one  hundred  millions 
of  gold,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
passengers,  a  large  amount  oi  merchan- 
dise, the  California  mail,  besides  troops 
and  munitions  of  war.  This  would  De 
the  contribution  of  the  United  States 
alone. 

It  is  then  evidently  the  interest  of 
Mexico  to  repeal  the  obligations  of  the 
Garay  grant,  and  impose  revenue  taxes 
upon  the  national  conunerce  passing 
over  the  isthmus. 

It  is  equally  evident^  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  United  States  and  other  nations' 
in  amity  are  interested  in  enforcing  her 
covenant  with  Garay. 

The  American  holders  have  been  al- 
ways  willing  to  permit  their  own  gov- 
ernment to  regulate  their  charges  upon 
the  isthmus,  and  prescribe  any  regulations 
necessary  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of 
the  public.  The  American  people  need 
not^  therefore,  fear  that  in  preventing  the 
establishment  of  one  monopoly,  they  are 
encouraging  the  organization  oj  another. 

But  the  political  importance  of  a  rapid, 
safe  and  healthful  communication  witn 
our  states  and  "  orphan  territories"  on  the 
Pacific,  exceeds  any  question  of  pecu- 
niary calculation.  We  may  anticipate 
within  a  few  years  a  system  of  states 
resting  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  slopes,  valleys,  and  into 
the  great  Basin  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
With  greater  inducements  than  any  colo- 
nial settlement  has  ever  presented,  we 
may  anticipate  more  rapid  and  perfect  or, 
ganization.  States  will  know  no  interval 
between  embryo  and  maturity ;  they  will 
step  from  the  parent  brain  ready  armed 
for  the  field  or  council.  They  will  not 
be  settled  by  outcasts,  convict  for  hete- 
rodox opinion  or  for  social  crime.  ITiey 
will  comprise  the  selected  energies  of 
a  free  people ;  they  will  organize  their 
j«lations  according  to  their  interests. 
With  a  full  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of 
the  Union,  they  will  hold  the  "pursuit 
of  happiness"  as  a  paramount  object. 
If  the  political  connection  with  the  At- 
lantic states  be  advantageous,  it  will  be 
preserved;  if  it  be  replete  with  disad- 
vantages, it  will  be  terminated.  The 
chief  advantage  of  the  Union  to  Cali- 
fornia at  present  is  that  it  constructs  dry 
docks  and  custom-houses,  establishes 
branch  mints  and  post  routes,  and  fur- 
nishes office  holders.  The  appropriations 
at  present  exceed  the  revenues  derived 
from  the  Pacific  ports.     But  this  will 
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cease,  and  be  reversed.  The  revenues 
derived  from  the  states  of  the  Pacific 
will  in  time  exceed  the  appropriation 
from  the  federal  government.  This  mo- 
tive for  the  connection  will  then  terminate. 

The  federal  ^vemment  extends  an 
apparent  protection  to  the  Pacific  States. 
But  suppose,  in  the  present  state  of  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  sections,  that 
a  maritime  nation  should  declare  war 
against  the  United  St-ates.  A  descent 
upon  the  coast  of  California,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  her  treasure  galleons,  will  be  simul- 
taneous with  the  declaration.  The  United 
States  will  dispatch  its  volunteers  by 
the  isthmian  routes,  or  by  the  plains,  but 
they  will  find  cities  sacked,  and  all  the 
consequences  of  successful  invasion, 
whilst  the  enemy,  having  slain  and  ra- 
vaged to  their  satisfaction,  will  have 
withdrawn.  These  will  constitute  to  the 
Pacific  states  the  responsibilities  of  be- 
longing to  the  Union :  to  pay  more  than 
they  receive,  and  to  be  the  defenceless 
victims  of  its  foreign  wars. 

The  trade  of  the  Indies  constituted  the 
prize  of  centuries ;  no  state  has  enjoyed 
it  without  prosperity,  or  lost  it  without 
decline.  The  merchants  of  our  Pacific 
states  may  not  be  content  with  a  mere 
factorage  of  thistrade  for  others ;  they  may 
prefer  to  constitute  the  medium  of  distri- 
bution, making  others  tributary  to  them. 

To  these  tendencies  to  separate,  the 
want  of  communication  will  powerfully 
contribute.  Practically,  France,  Eng- 
land or  Ireland  would  constitute  more 
accessible  members  of  the  confederacy 
than  California  or  Oregon.  Practically, 
the  expense  and  time  oi  intercourse  with 
those  nations  would  be  less  by  one  half 
than  with  the  Pacific  coast  or  its  in- 
terior. 

It  is  therefore  the  identity  of  origin 
and  institutions  that  preserves  the  bond 
of  connection  with  the  Pacific  states. 

But  let  us  consider  the  existing  obstacles 
to  intercourse  in  detail.  The  ways  of 
communication  are — 

1.  By  way  of  the  frontier,  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  plains.  This 
is  a  terrible  journey.  The  time  occupied 
by  immigrants  is  five  months.  This  covers 
every  vicissitude  of  season  and  every 
degree  of  endurance.  Superadded  to  the 
casualties  of  a  march  so  extended,  are, 
the  dangers  of  inundation,  fire,  disease, 
want  of  food,  the  heartless  exactions  of 
those  who  make  a  prey  of  the  traveler, 
and  the  perpetual  depredations  of  unruly 
and  rapacious  savages.    The  course  of 


the  traveler  is  pursued  by  privations  and 
waylaid  by  death.  It  is  marked  with 
impaired  health  and  disappointed  hopes. 
It  is  strewed  with  abandoned  values, 
richer,  perhaps,  than  the  mines  to  which 
the  wanderers  go. 

An  allegorical  epitome  of  that  great 
journey  which  all  must  travel,  it  t-er- 
minates  in  an  unmarked  ^ve,  or  in  wea- 
riness and  vexation  without  ultimate 
advantage. 

The  journey  across  the  plains  is  not 
like  that  of  a  protected  people  whose 
"  raiment  did  not  wax  oldf  upon  themi.'' 
But  it  is  like  that  disastrous  return 
from  a  blazing  city,  in  which  the  foe,  the 
elements,  the  wild  beasts,  preyed  upon 
the  retreating  host^  and  the  richest  objects 
of  human  desire  were  abandoned,  or  torn 
from  the  grasp  of  the  dying  fugitive. 

That  this  description  may  not  be  con- 
sidered as  imaginative,  we  add  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  report  of  Capt.  Stans- 
bur}',  U.S.A.,  (Journey  from  Leavenworth 
to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,)  showing  the 
difliculties  encountered  by  emigrants 
upon  that  portion  of  the  rout«  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

"June  1,  1849. — Passed  a  traveling 
train  consisting  of  about  twenty-five  ox 
teams.  They  had  been  on  the  spot 
several  days  detained  by  sickness.  In 
the  morning  we  had  met  four  men  from 
the  same  camp  returning  on  foot  with 
their  effects  on  their  backs,  frightened  at 
the  danger  and  disgusted  already  with 
the  trip. 

"June  4. — Meet  Sauk  Indians,  who 
demand  compensation  for  passing  through 
their  country. 

"  June  5. — Meet  a  small  party  of  emi- 
grants returning,  having  sold  out  their 
meat  and  flour  at  one  cent  a  pound. 

"June  6. — Passed  a  melancholy  me- 
mento of  disappointed  hopes  and  blasted 
enterprise — four  freshly  made  graves  of 
emigrants. 

"  June  7. — Passed  a  fresh  grave. 

"  June  8. — Met  a  small  party  returning 
to  St.  Louis. 

"June  9. — Passed  six  graves.  Meet 
returning  emigrants,  discouraged  by 
death  and  loss  of  cattle. 

"June  10, — ^Three  horses  stolen  during 
the  night. 

"June  11. — ^Violent  storm  of  rain, 
prostrates  the  tents  and  wets  the  bag- 
gage. Passed  six  graves  within  17>i 
miles. 

"June  12. — ^Pass  an  emi^nt  family, 
who  subsequently  saw  their  wagon  m 
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two  to  make  carts,  and  disjjose  of  every- 
thinsT  they  can  sell  or  give  away  to 
lighten  the  load. 

"June  13. — ^Violent  storra.  There  is 
no  shade  in  tlie  naked  prairie  during  the 
long  fati^ng  day.  Observe  Indians 
lurkiniT  along  the  road  for  a  chance  to 
steal  horses. 

"June  14. — ^Fight  reported  between 
emigrants  and  Indians. 

'•June  18. — Party  complaining  of  cu- 
taneous irritation  from  use  of  salt  meat 
without  vegetables. 

*'June  19. — Emigrants  selling  meat 
at  one  cent>,  or  using  it  for  fuel ;  pack 
animals  in  a  horrible  condition.  Storms 
and  violent  r^n. 

"July  2  and  3. — Difficulties  and  dan- 
gers of  crossing  Plains  described.  Ra- 
rages  of  cholera  amongst  savages. 

"  July  9. — An  excellent  double  wagon 
pDrchased  for  seventy-five  cents. 

'*July  19. — Passed  to-day  the  nearly 
consumed  fragments  of  about  one  dozen 
wagons  that  had  been  broken  up  and 
bumed  by  iheir  owners ;  near  them  was 
piled  from  600  to  800  pounds  of  bacon. 
Boxes,  bonnets,  trunks,  wagon  wheels, 
whole  wagon  bodies,  cooking  utensils,  in 
fact,  almost  every  article  of  household 
ftimiture  were  found  from  place  to  place 
along  the  prairie,  abandoned  for  want  of 
means  of  transportation. 

"July  21. — -The  road,  as  usual,  was 
strewn  with  fragments  of  broken  and 
burnt  wagons,  trunks,  and  immense 
quantities  of  white  beans  thrown  away 
by  the  sackful,  from  fatigue  or  fear 
of  cholera.  Stoves,  gridirons,  moulding 
planes  and  carpenters^  tools  of  all  sorts 
were  to  be  had  at  every  st«p  for  the  mere 
trouble  of  picking  them  up. 

"July  25. — Property  of  every  descrip- 
tion was  strewn  about  in  every  direction, 
and  in  much  greater  quantities  than  we 
had  yet  seen.  Twenty-eight  persons 
drowned  during  the  year  in  crossmg  the 
Platte. 

"July  27.  —  Passed  eleven  wagons 
broken  up.  Road  strewn  with  abandou*ed 
property.  Bar  iron  and  steel  anvils  and 
bellows,  crowbars,  drills,  augers,  gold 
washers,  chisels,  axes,  lead  trunks, 
spades,  plow*s,  grindstones,  ovens,  cook- 
ing stoves,  kegs,  barrels,  harness,  cloth- 
iiiiT,  bacon  and  beans,  were  found  strewed 
along  the  road.  The  carcasses  of  eight 
oxen  lying  on  the  road  side  in  one  heap 
explained  a  part  of  the  trouble.  An 
excellent  riiie  was  found.  In  the  course 
of  this  one  day  the  relics  of  17  wagons 


and  the  carcasses  of  27  oxen  have  been 
seen. 

"July  28.— Wind  so  hot  and  dry  as 
to  make  respiration  difficult.  Thirty- 
one  dead  cattle  arid  nine  oxen  passed  to- 
day. 

"August  1. — Passed  about  one  dozen 
burnt  wagons  and  nineteen  dead  oxen." 

We  ask  whether  there  can  be  any  in- 
tercourse adequate  to  the  relations  which 
ought  to  unite  the  jstates  of  this  confede- 
racy carried  on  under  such  appalling  ob- 
stacles ?  Will  there  be  any  return  cur- 
rent from  such  a  journey  as  we  have 
described?  Will  the  people  Who  have 
emigrated  to  California  revisit  the  land 
of  their  nativity  by  this  route,  or  will  they 
relate  to  their  children  the  terrors  of  their 
exodus,  and  warn  them  never  to  cross 
again  a  region  so  replete  with  dangers  ? 

2.  Upon  the  crossings  of  the  lower  isth- 
mus the  dangers  are  as  formidable.  The 
line  passes  for  nearly  six  thousand  miles 
along  a  coast  much  of  which  is  dreaded  for 
its  rocks,  reefs  and  tornadoes. 

The  passenger  is  exposed  to  all  the 
dangers  of  fire,  explosion,  shipwreck,  to 
epidemic  and  infectious  disease,  ana  to 
all  the  discomforts  of  a  voyage  prolonged 
to  nearly  twice  the  time  and  distance  of 
the  transatlantic  passage. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  plain 
that  the  intercourse  by  these  routes  must 
be  limited  to  those  who  travel  upon  the 
compulsion  of  duty,  or  are  stimulated  by 
the  appetite  for  gain.  We  intend  no  dispa- 
ragement, however,  to  the  lower'  cross- 
ings ;  they  are  from  the  nature  of  things 
temporary,  as  far  as  the  intercourse  with 
the  Pacific  States  of  the  Union  are  con- 
cerned, but  they  will  always  be  invaluable 
for  the  general  purposes  of  Pacific  com- 
merce, and  for  tne  particular  trade  of  the 
coast  of  South  and  Central  America. 
Tehu  an  tepee  itself,  offering  greater  facili- 
ties for  the  inter-state  intercourse,  will  in 
it-s  turn  be  superseded  by  rail-roads  cros- 
sing the  continent  in  the  latitudes  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon.  Until  that  period, 
however,  it  will  evidently  constitute  the 
shortest  and  most  favorable  route. 

It  will  reduce  the  time  between  New- 
York  and  San  Francisco  to  fifteen  days, 
between  New-Orleans  and  San  Francisco 
to  about  eleven. 

It  will,  in  eflfect^  form  a  section  of  the 
following  rail-roacis,  whilst  it  will  inci- 
dentally benefit  many  others. 

1.  The  New-Orleans  and  Nashville 
Rail-road. 

2.  The  Opelousas  Rail-road. 
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3.  The  Mobile  and  Chicago  Rail-road. 

4.  The  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Rail- 
road. 

5.  The  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail- 
road. 

6.  The  Richmond  and  Danville  Rail- 
road. 

7.  The  Southwestern  Georgia  Rail-road. 

8.  The  Charleston  and  Hamburg  Rail- 
road. 

9.  The  Savannah  and  Florida  Rail-road. 
Each  of  these  nine  radial  lines,  with 

its  interior  connections,  will  contribute 
to  tiie  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  states  and  cities  of  the  South  and 
Southwest  and  the  Pacific.  The  im- 
mense resources  upon  the  enumerated 
routes,  and  the  competition  amongst  them, 
will  reduce  greatly  the  charges  and  pro- 
mote the  comfort  of  the  travel  upon  the 
Atlantic  section  of  the  route  to  California. 

The  united  intercourse  of  California 
and  Mexico  will  have  a  similar  effect 
upon  the  cost  of  crossing  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  reduction  of  ocean  steaming  upon 
the  Pacific  coast  will  contribute  to  the 
same  result. 

It  will  lessen  greatly  the  cost  of  mail 
transportation,  because  the  mail  being 
already  paid  for  through  the  United 
States  to  New-Orleans,  Mobile  and  Pen- 
sacolaj  and  provided  for  across  the  Gulf 


of  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  the  whole  coast 
mail  line  from  New- York  around  to  the 
point  of  intersection,  ofi"  Tehuantepec, 
would  be  saved. 

The  adoption  of  a  route  comparatively 
domestic  would  diminish  greatly  the  ten- 
dency to  collision  between  our  citizens 
and  the  punctilious  authorities  of  the 
European  dependencies  in  the  West 
Indies. 

The  saving  on  interest  and  insurance 
upon  the  precious  metals,  would  consti- 
tute another  principal  subject  of  advan- 
tage; whilst  the  reduction  of  fares,  the 
promotion  of  health  and  comfort  to  the 
mmiense  number  of  persons  annually 
passing  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacifie 
states,  all  demand  the  earnest  consi- 
deration of  the  government. 

It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  the  effect 
of  a  free  way  of  communication  for  the 
citizens  of  tne  United  States  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  would  be  to 
shorten  the  time,  reduce  the  cost  and  in- 
crease the  comfort  of  their  intercourse 
with  the  prosperous  and  expanding  states 
of  the  Pacific ;  and  if  the  subject  has 
been  placed  in  the  point  of  view  which  it 
merits,  it  is  obvious  that  the  American 
people  are  far  more  interested  in  securing- 
the  right  of  free  passage  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepec  than  the  proprietorar 
of  the  Garay  grant. 
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POPULATION,  RESOURCES  AND  STATISTICS. 


That  part  of  the  territory  of  Michigan 
lying  west  of  the  Menomonee  River  and 
the  middle  of  Lake  Michigan,  was,  on  the 
4th  day  of  July,  1836,  constituted  by  an 
act  of  Congress  as  the  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin. In  the  year  1848,  Wisconsin  was 
admitted  as  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 

On  the  northern  border  of  this  state  is 
Lake  Superior — the  largest  body  of  fresh 
water  in  the  world;  and  on  the  east, 
Lake  Michigan — second  only  to  Lake 
Superior  in  size — ^but  vastly  more  impor- 
tant to  Wisconsin,  as  forming  a  link  in 
the  great  chain  of  inland  seas  that  con- 
nect her  with  the  east.  Besides  these 
vast  bodies  of  water,  smaller  lakes  of  crys- 
tal clearness  are  scattered  promiscuously 
over  the  surface  of  the  state.  Many  of 
them  are  of  the  most  romantic  nature, 


presenting  to  the  eye  scenery  that  is  inde- 
scribable, even  by  the  pencil  of  the  artist. 

The  Mississippi  River  forms^  in  part^  the 
western  boundary  of  Wisconsin.  Among 
the  tributaries  to  the  "  Father  of  Waters" 
in  the  state,  are  the  Wisconsin,  Chippewa, 
Black  and  St.  Croix  Rivers.  The  Missis- 
sippi is  navigable  in  all  parts  bordering 
on  this  state.  The  Wisconsin  is  also  of 
sufficient  depth  to  admit  of  small  steamers 
ascending  to  the  "pine  regions."  The 
waters  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  usually  ori- 
ginate in  springs  of  pure,  cold  water. 

No  state  in  the  Union  has  increased 
with  the  same  rapidity  that  Wisconsin 
has,  (unless  we  except  California,  whose 
population  can  hardly  as  yet  be  considered 
as  altogether  permanent.)  Its  population 
has  progressed  as  follows  :^ 
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1840,  total  potiolatUm, 30,945 

1M2,    **  "  14,478 

1846,  "  "  155,277 

1847,  **  «  210,546 

1850,    "  «  805,588 

An  increase  at  the  rate  of  890  per  cent, 
du  ring  the  past  ten  years !  At  the  present 
time,  Wisconsin  may  safely  claim  a  popa- 
lation  of  four  hnndred  mousaiid.  The 
namber  of  deaths  in  the  state,  for  the 
vear  1849,  was  3,039,  or  one  to  every 
httndred  inhabitants.  This  is  a  high  de- 
gree of  health,  and  facts  gathered  from 
the  census  returns  show  (hat  Wisconsin 
is  one  of  the  healthiest  states  in  the 
Union. 

Milwaukee  is  the  principal  city  in  the 
state,  situated  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, ninety  miles  north  of  Chicago.  This 
city  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  any 
city  in  tiie  world.  In  1836,  there  was 
but  one  frame  building  on  the  site  of 
Milwankee,  and  only  one  white  family 
residing  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

la  I8S8,  the  population  was 800 

1840,  "        1,751 

1842,  "        2,700 

184fl,  "         9,655 

1847,  « 14,061 

1849,  "         18,000 

1850,  «         20,061 

And  at  ihe  present  time  the  population 
is  at  least  25,000. 

Liberal  charters  for  various  rail-roads, 
terminating  at  Milwaukee,  have  been 
granted  by  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin. 
The  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  Rail-road 
Company  have  already  completed  their 
road  to  Whitewater,  (50  miles,)  and  ex- 
pect by  the  first  of  January^  1853,  to  have 
it  completed  as  far  as  Madison,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  state,  (80  miles.)  The  western 
terminus  has  not  yet  been  determined, 
but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  Prairie 
du  Chien  will  be  selected  as  the  most  eli- 
gible point. 

That  this  road  will  find  business  enough 
to  keep  it  fully  employed  cannot  be 
doubted,  when  the  capabilities  of  Wis- 
consin, for  its  agricultural  as  well  as  its 
mineral  productions,  are  considered,  to- 
eether  with  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Ne- 
braska, as  tributaries.  In  looking  back  for 
t-en  or  fifteen  years  at  the  advance  made 
in  the  facilities  for  travel  and  transporta- 
tion, it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  foresee  the  time  when  a 
chain  of  railway  will  extend  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  and  that  this  road  will  be 
one  of  the  connecting  finks  in  that  tho- 
roughfare of  the  world. 

A  charier  has  also  been  granted  for  a 


rail-road  from  Milwaukee  to  Prairie  La 
Crosse,  on  the  Mississippi  River ;  another 
from  Milwaukee  to  Fond  du  Lac,  on  Lake 
Winnebago ;  and  still  another  from  Mil- 
waukee to  Chicago,  in  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois. The  city  has,  by  a  vote  recently 
taken,  loaned  her  credit  for  a  terra  of 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the 
construction  of  tne  last  named  road, 
(called  the '^  Lake  Shore  Rail-road.")  In 
two  years'  time,  it  is  anticipated  this  road 
will  be  completed,  when  Milwaukee  will 
be  in  direct  communication  with  New- 
York,  by  rail-road. 

At  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Mil- 
waukee  River,  (which  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  city,  north  and  south,^  a 
dam  has  been  built^  which  raises  the 
water  about  twelve  feet,  thereby  caus- 
ing a  slack  water  navigation,  extend- 
ing to  the  village  of  Humboldts  some 
three  miles  noilh.  A  canal  of  one  and 
a  quarter  miles  long  brings  this  water 
into  town,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
and  creates  a  water-power  equal  to  about 
one  hundred  runs  of  stone.  The  mills 
and  factories  on  this  canal  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  located  on  the  immedi- 
ate bank  of  the  river,  and  may  be  ap- 
proached by  the  largest  class  steamers 
navigating  the  lakes. 

Wisconsin  is  a  grain-producing  state, 
notwithstanding  the  much-talked-of  fail- 
ure of  the  wheat  crop  in  the  years  M9, 
'50  and  '51.  The  partial  failure  of  this 
crop  during  the  years  just  mentioned,  has 
proved  a  benefit  rather  than  a  detriment 
to  the  state,  causing  farmers  to  turn  their 
attention  to  a  variety  of  crops,  and  not  to 
rely  entirely  on  wheat^  as  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing.  Considerable  at- 
tention has  been  attracted  to  flax,  and 
large  quantities  have  been  raised  during 
the  last  two  years.  A  farmer  at  Mukwo- 
nago,  Waukesha  county,  has,  for  a  nurnber 
of  years,  devoted  his  time  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  article,  and  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess. Tobacco  is  also  grown  in  this 
state,  but  whether  Wisconsin  farmers  will 
be  able  to  compete  with  their  brethren  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  is  a  matter  of 
experiment. 

The  statistics  of  four  of  the  counties  m 
eastern  Wisconsin,  for  the  year  1850,  are 
as  follows : 


Boahok 
Wheat 


No.  Acrw    _    _ 
FopolatioD       claAMd      No.  Fanni 

Milwaukee.... 89,077....  32,023...     d85....  60,096 
Waukeaha  .  . .19,174.. . .104.439. .. .1,703. . .  SSl.ls; 

Racine 14,973....  64,338....    971. ..  .281,149 

Kenoslia 10,732....  50,938...      91 4.... 318,051 
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With  the  above  population,  these  four 
counlies  had  for  exportation  not  less  than 
500,000  bushels  of  wheat^  being  an  aver- 
age of  a  little  upwards  of  110  bushels  for 
each  farm — which  at  50  cents  per  bushel 
would  be  $250,000.  There  are  other 
grains,  such  as  rye,  Indian  com,  oats  and 
barley,  which  swell  the  aggregate  of 
small  grains  to  quite  a  large  amount. 
The  quantity  of  flax  raised  in  these  coun- 
ties for  the  same  year  was  58,304 
pounds. 

Whilst  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  have  been 
turning  their  attention  almost  exclusively 
to  grain,  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  other 
branches  have  occupied  their  attention, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  that  of 
raising  wool. 

In  these  counties,  according  to  the 
census  returns,  we  find  the  number  of 
sheep  and  quantity  of  wool  as  follows : 

Sheep  Ua.  of  Wool 

Milwaukee 4,356 8,330 

Waukesha 12,430 26,042 

Racine 10,093 20,223 

Kenosha 12,767 33,439 

During  tJie  year  1851,  a  large  number 
of  sheep  was  brought  into  Wisconsin 
from  Ohio  and  Micliigan.  The  amount 
of  wool  therefore  produced  in  the  above- 
mentioned  counties  during  the  present 
year  will  no  doubt  reach  175,000  lbs. 
Within  four  years,  the  united  products  of 
these  four  counties  will  not  be  less  tiban 
600,000  lbs.  of  wool,  and  will  doubtless 
bring  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  which 
will  then  be  received  for  tbeir  now 
greatest  staple.  These  united  in  the 
year  1855  will  yield  not  less  than  half 
a  million  of  dollars,  and  nearly  double 
this  sum  would  be  riealized  if  the  domes- 
tic interests  were  only  fostered  by  the 
government. 

The  products  of  these  counties  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  basis,  in  order  to  form  an 
estimate  for  the  balance  of  the  state. 
Taking  only  the  20,000  farms — as  re- 
ported by  the  census  returns  of  1850 — as 
under  cultivation,  the  amount  realized 
by  farmers  on  wool  and  wheat  would  be 
$2,300,000  at  present  prices. 

For  the  following  statement  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  eastern  district 
of  Wisconsin— comprising  the  ports  of 
Milwaukee^  Racine,  Kenosha,  Sheboygan, 
Port  Washington  and  Manitouwoc — we 
are  indebted  to  Allen  W.  Hatch,  Esq., 
the  efficient  collector  of  the  port: 


MILWAUKEE-JAWUiiBY,  1851-1853. 
InqtorU. 

Merehandiae,  tons 23,099 

Sundries,  bbls.'bulk 39,697 

Salt,  bags 94,53* 

Salt,bbU 24,364 

Fruit,  bbls 10,378 

Fish,  bbls 849 

Lumber,  sawed 96,184,3S3 

Lath 4,368,500 

Shingles 12,953,750 

Cedar  Posta 10,357 

High  Wines  and  WhiBky.bbla 4,078 

Coal 1^15 

Water  Lime  and  Plaster,  bbls  1,484 

Cut  Stone,  tons 25© 

Chee8e,lbB  1S4,S40 

Tan  Bark,  cords   1,275 

Rail-road  Iron,  tons 550 

Pig  Iron, 357 

Locomotires 4 

Fruit  Trees 11,150 

Potters' Clay,  tons 150 

ExporU, 

Flour,  bbls 113J2S3 

Pork,  bbls 3,832 

Beef,  bbls 2,331 

Wheat,  bushels 181,904 

Oats,  bushels 47,093 

Barley,  bushels 175,723 

Com,  bushels 22,233 

Wool,  lbs 226;256 

Hides,  lbs 385,840 

Ashes,  tons 262 

Lard,  lbs 29,120 

Broom  Corn,  tons 843 

Merchandise,  tons 741 

Sundries,  bbls.  bulk 22,996 

Lead,  lbs 987,840 

Lime,  bbls 2,500 

Brick 353,000 

RACINE. 
ItMwrtt, 

Merchandise,  tons 1,91ft 

Sundries,  bbls.  bulk 5,857 

Salt,  bags 4,000 

Salt,  bbls 6,734 

Fruit,  bbls.... 4,004 

Fish,  bbls 300 

Lumber,  sawed 10,500,000 

Shingles 3,600,000 

High  Wines  and  Whisky,  bbls  733 

Coal,  tons 463 

PigIron,tons 117 

Water  Lime  and  Plaster,  bbls 500 

Cut  Stone,  tons 100 

Cheese,  lbs  21,000 

Tan  Bark,  cords 100 

Exports. 

Flour,  bbls 22,977 

Pork.  bbl8 1 ,112 

Beef,  bbls 1.712 

Wheat,  bushels 272,678 

Oats,  bushels 80,893 

Barley,  bushels 40.908 

Com,  bushels 18,941 

Wool,  lbs 106,471 

Hides,  lbs 112,000 

Ashes,  tons 55 

Lard,  lbs 22,400 

Merchandise,  tons 448 

Sundries,  bbls.  bulk 7,277 

Hay,tona 250 

Ship  Knees 270 

KENOSHA. 
/sap«rf«. 

Merchandise,  tons 1,559 

Sundries,  bbls.  bulk 7,532 
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Salt,  bags 3,150 

S«ll,bbls 2,983 

Prait,bbl« 2,141 

Fiib,bbla 69 

Lumber,  sawed 3,716,817 

Ulh 187,900 

Shinglea 168,290 

Cedar  Posts   2.421 

High  Winea  and  Whisky,  bblB   686 

Coal,  tons  161 

Water  Lime  and  Plaster,  bbU 245 

Pig  Iron,  tons 4 

Ploar,bbls 2,652 

Pwk,bMs 56 

Wbcat,  boshels 233,052 

Oits,  bushels 59.769 

Barley,  bushels 55,196 

Cora,  boshels 31,168 

Wool,  lbs 30,731 

Hides,  lbs 20,160 

Mercbandise 273 

Sundries,  bbls.  hulk 5,045 

SHEBOYGAN. 

/«»jport«. 

Merchandise,  tona 2,446 

Saodries,  bbls-  bulk 1,262 

S«lt,ba|rs 300 

S«lt,bbUi 850 

Pniil,  bble 500 

High  Wines  and  Whisky,  bbls   20 

Coil,  tons 88 

Pi<In>n,tons  30 

Water  Lime  and  Plaster,  bblB 100 

E^orU. 

Flour,  bbls 1 63 

Fish,  bbls 3,384 

Oats,  boshels 3,650 

Barley,  boshels 1,000 

Wool,  lbs 9,250 

Hides,  lbs 69,440 

Ashes,  tons : 201 

Sundries,  bbls.  bulk 934 

Merchandise,  tons 73 

fttmber 1,833,800 

i**fe 247,000 

Shinglea 1,199,000 

PORT  WASHINGTON. 

Imports 

Kerchandise,  tons 1,600 

Sundries,  bbls  bulk 1,500 

Silt,  bbls 200 

Prnii,  bbls 500 

Hifh  Wines  and  Whisky,  bbls  1,000 

Exportt. 

Flour,  bbia 3,000 

Fish,  bbls 200 

Oau,  bushels 2,000 

Barley,  bushels 1.500 

Ashes,  tons 900 

Brick 500,000 

Wood,  cords 10,000 

SUres 200,000 

Hops,  tons 10 

Hoop  Poles 50,000 

Potatoes,  bushels 25,0CO 

MANITOXJWOC. 

/shorts. 

Flour,  bbls 661 

Pork,  bbls 437 

Beef,  bbls 74 

Meal,  bbls 558 

Silt,  bbls 855 

Vinegar,  bbls 65 

Butter,  firkins 120 

Urd,  lbs 7,800 


Fwsh  Pork,  lbs 15,400 

Mutton  Hams,  lbs 7,000 

Beans,  bush 136 

Water  Lime  and  Piaster,  bbls 130 

Merchandise,  tons 395 

£xport#. 

Lumber 4,825,000 

Lath 855,000 

Pickets 275,000 

Shingles 15,467,000 

Cedar  Posts 8,700 

Shingle  Bolls,  cords 750 

Wood ,  cords ". 1 ,750 

Tan  Bark,  cords 75 

Square  Timber 8,000 

White  Fish,  bbls 1,190 

Cranberries,  bbls 36 

Potash,  tons 3 

Black  Salts,  tons 3 

Maple  Sugar,  lbs 2,500 

TOTAL  IMPOSTS  AND  EXF0RT8  FOa  THS  TEUl 

1852. 

/mportf. 

Merchandise,  tons 30,989 

Sundries,  bbls,  bulk 55,838 

Salt,  bags 31,985 

Salt,  bbls 35,736 

Fruit,  bbls 17,517 

Fish.bblB 1,208 

Lumber,  sawed 40,401,139 

Lath 4,556,400 

Shingles 13,125,640 

Cedar  Posts 12,788 

High  Wines  and  Whisky,  bbls 6,517 

Coal,  tons 2,177 

Pig  Iron,  tons 508 

Water  Lime  and  Plaster,  bbls 2,459 

Cut  Stone,  tons 350 

Cheese,  lbs 123,000 

Tan  Bark,  cords 1,375 

Rail-road  Iron,  tons 556 

Locomotives 4 

Potters*  Clay,  tons 72 

Fruit  Trees 11,150 

EzporU. 

Flour,  bbls 142,015 

Pork,  bbls 5,000 

Beef,  bbls 4,043 

Fish,  bbls 4,774 

Wheat,  bush 687,634 

Oats,  bush 193,405 

Barley,  bush 274,327 

Corn,  bush 72,342 

Wool,  lbs 372,708 

Hides,  lbs 504,500 

Ashes,  tons 1,418 

Lard,  lbs 46,000 

Broom  Corn,  tons 843 

Merchandise,  tons 1,535 

Lead,  tons 987,840 

Lime,  bbls  2,500 

Brick 853,000 

Hay,  tons 250 

Ship  Knees 279 

Lumber 6,658,800 

Lat  h , 1 ,1 02,000 

Shingles 16,666,000 

Wood,  cords 11,750 

Staves 200,000 

Hops,  tons. 16 

Hoop  Poles 50,000 

Potatoes,  bush 25,000 

Sundries,  bbls.  bulk 36,150 

The  valuation  ofthc  exports  IVom  the  eastern  district 
of  Wisconsin,  for  the  year  1851,  is...  $2, 156, 182  10 

Loss  to  the  district  by  partial  or  total 
wreck,  from  the  year  1839  to  1851  in- 
clusive  $312,150  00 

Tonnage  of  the  district 6,526 

Seamen  employed 325 
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The  following  statistics  of  the  exports 
from  the  state  bordering  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, we  extract  from  the  speech  of 
Hon.  Otis  Hoyt,  in  the  Assembly  of  1852 : 

There  are  od  tbe  Mississippi  River,  above  the 
month  of  tbe  St.  Croix  River,  engaged  in  cntting 
logs,  eleven  saws— cutting  15,000,000  feet  of 
sawed  lumber   annually,   at  tlO  per  thousand 

feet ,. $150,000 

10,000,(k)0  feet  of  logs 50,000 

On  the  St.  Croix  River,  there  are  seventeen 

saws— cutting  26,000,000  feet,  at  $10 360,000 

M,000,000  logs,  at  $5 110,000 

Square  timber,  lath.  &c 10,000 

The  Chippewa  River  yields  30,000,000  feet  of 

lumber,  at  $10 800,000 

1,000,000  ftjet  of  logs,  at  $5 20,000 

Square  timber,  lath,  shingles,  &c 5,000 

The  Black  River  yields  15,000,000  feet  of 

lumber,  at  $10 150,000 

Logs,  square  timber,  lath,  shingles,  dec 15,000 

Furs  and  peltries  from  the  whole  region —  200,000 
The  whole  amount  of  exports  from  this  part 
of  the  state,  is  estimated  at 1,170,000 

In  concluding  this  article,  we  would 
say,  that  the  undeveloped  resources  of 
Wisconsin  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  capitalists  and  scientific  men.  The 
extent  of  her  territory,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  ready,  by  the  alternations  of  prai- 
rie and  timber,  for  the  labor  of  the  nus- 
bandman,  bid  lair  to  make  this  one  of  the 
first  agricultural  states  in  the  Union. 

Internal  improvements  are  needed  to 
bring  into  communication  with  the  mar- 
kets the  interior  counties ;  but  all  the  lake 
shore  on  the  east^  and  the  river  counties 
on  the  west,  enjoy  the  best  natural  facili- 


ties for  easy  access  to  the  east  and  soutfa^ 
affording  promise  of  great  agricultural 
and  commercial  prosperity.  Perhaps  no 
state  can  enjoy  so  many  advantages  at 
so  little  expense. 

The  towns  in  the  interior  are  destined 
to  a  rapid  growth,  for  the  rail-road  system 
will  give  to  them  nearly  all  the  advan- 
tages heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  river  and 
lake  towns,  and  the  farmers  in  every  part 
of  the  state  will  have,  at  their  own  doors, 
a  ready  market  for  their  surplus  products. 
It  only  remains  an  open  question  whether 
manufactures  may  be  successfully  intro- 
duced, so  as  to  augment  the  resources 
and  quicken  into  greater  activity  other 
industrial  pursuits.  It  has  been  said  that 
Wisconsin  cannot  become  a  manufactur- 
ing state,  because  there  are  no  extensive 
coal  beds  to  furnish  motive  power ;  but 
whether  manufactures  are  dependent 
upon  the  supply  and  Cost  of  coal,  and 
whether  wood  and  water  may  not  afford 
a  sufficient  and  economical  substitute, 
are  questions  yet  to  be  solved. 

The  construction  of  canals  in  the  older 
states  a  few  years  ago  increased  the 
manufacturing  facilities  by  furnishing  a 
large  water-power;  and  why  may  not 
Wisconsin,  which  abounds  in  natural 
water-falls  and  rapid  streams,  turn  theia 
to  advantage  to  increase  her  resources 
and  benefit  her  sons  ? 


ARTIII-FREE    BANKING. 


The  use  of  state  or  government  stocks 
as  securities  for  a  paper  currency,  in- 
volves the  most  important  considerations. 
It  opens  up  all  the  questions  touching  a 
public  debt^  to  which  we  must  in  due 
course  direct  our  attention. 

Our  first  proposition  is,  that  the  credit 
of  a  state  is  no  fit  foundation  for  a  paper 
currency.  The  stocks  of  a  state  are  only 
its  promissory  notes. 

Upon  these,  as  securities,  free  banking 
bases  a  lower  order  or  stratum  of  pro- 
missory notes,  viz. :  the  notes  or  paper 
promises  of  banks,  and  again,  for  these 
are  exchanged  the  notes  or  promises  of 
private  persons— thus  giving  us  a  de- 
ucending  series  of  credits,  from  the  peo- 


ple as  a  government-,  to  the  people  as 
individuals.  The  result  of  such  a  scheme 
is  obvious  and  irresistible. 

The  whole  fabric  of  the  currency  being 
built  on  credit  accumulated  on  credit^ 
the  edifice  gradually  expands  and  en- 
larges, and  finally  becomes  so  large  and 
overtowering,  that  it  is  borne  down  al- 
most by  its  own  superincumbent  weighty 
crushing  the  whole  community  beneath 
its  ruins.  No  prudent  merchant  would 
knowingly  extend  his  confidence  to  the 
country  dealer  whose  whole  resources 
were  built  on  similar  frail  foundations. 
He  would  feel  that  he  was  recklessly 
careless  to  sell  out  his  property  to  indi- 
viduals whose  credit  was  built  on  the 
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eredit  of  a  class  of  other  individuals,  who 
in  turn  obtained  their  credit  from  some 
other  and  still  more  distant  individuals, 
whose  own  wealth,  in  fine,  was  but  a 
mere  credit  itself. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  frailty  of  such  a 
foundation  for  a  currency,  what  must  be 
the  efect  of  the  scheme  on  the  whole 
system  of  values?  Is  it  not  plain  that 
such  a  nmltipiication  and  overriding  of 
eredit  on  credit  gives  the  whole  paper 
money  system  an  accelerated  and  ac- 
cumulated energy,  which  grows  with  its 
every  impulse.  It  is  the  elastic  ball, 
whose  velocity  increases  with  every 
rebound,  until  the  rapidity  of  its  speed 
baffles  the  skill  of  those  who  set  it  in 
motion.  Once  started,  the  expansive 
system  can  never  stop,  but  must  go  on 
increasing  in  power.  Bear  with  us  a 
BUKuent.  while  we  recall  a  few  incidents 
in  the  history  of  our  currency.  During 
our  Revolutionary  struggle  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  issued  about  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  paper  money,  in  the 
shape  of  bills  of  credit,  and  such  was  the 
untoward  result  of  that  action,  that  in 
1787  every  precaution  was  taken  to 
guard  against  the  occurrence  of  such 
evils.  "Now,"  said  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
^^is  the  fevorable  moment  to  shut  and 
bar  the  door  against  paper  money.''  The 
states  were  positively  prohibited  by  the 
constitution  from  making  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender,  and  the 
tederal  government  was  denied  the 
power  of  emittinff  bills  of  credit  or  estab- 
lishing a  national  bank.  To  make  their 
opinions  still  more  explicit^  the  hard 
money  men  of  1789,  in  the  very  first 
revenue  act  of  Congress,  prohibited  the 
payment  of  revenue  dues  and  duties  wiUi 
anything  but  gold  and  silver.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  the  ingenuity 
of  interest  overleaped  ail  such  restrictions. 
The  convulsions  of  1819,  1825  and  1837, 
each  and  singular,  attest  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  banking  system.  The 
most  memorable  of  those  revulsions  was 
that  of  1 837.  During  the  three  preceding 
years  our  banking  capital  had  increased 
ninety-one  millions,  and  our  banking  cir- 
culation fifty-four  millions.  The  loans 
rose  from  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
to  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions, 
being  an  average  annual  expansion  ot 
about  fijty  millions  of  dollars.  The  efiect 
of  this  infiation  of  credit  was  instan- 
taneous and  tremendous.  Men  who  had 
langhed  at  the  insane  bubbles  of  the 
Mississippi  and  South  Sea  speculations, 


now  found  themselves  in  the  vortex  a£ 
an  excitement  well  ni^h  as  maddening. 
We  need  not  detail  Sie  result  of  that 
excitement.  The  recoil  is  yet  fresh  in 
our  minds.  He  who  was  the  miUionaire 
and  capitalist  of  the  spring-tide  had 
hardly  wherewith  to  get  a  breakfast  in 
the  succeeding  winter,  even  though  his 
pockets  were  crammed  with  thousands 
in  bank  paper.  But  it  was  not  the  mil- 
lionaire alone  or  mostly  who  suffered  by 
that  panic.  The  laborer  was  the  man 
upon  whom  that  blighting  bank  revul- 
sion fell  most  terribly.  Well  might  it  be 
said  of  all  such  paper  manias,  ^'  that  they 
are  the  most  enectual  of  all  the  inven- 
tions to  fertilize  the  rich  man's  field 
with  the  sweat  of  the  poor  man's  brow. 
Ordinary  tyranny,  oppression  and  taxa- 
tion— ^these  bear  lightly  on  the  happi- 
ness of  the  community,  compared  with 
fraudulent  currencies  and  the  robberies 
committed  by  depreciated  paper." 

And  now,  if  our  state  government  do 
not  adopt  prompt  measures  to  arrest  the 
further  increase  of  our  paper  currency, 
the  scenes  of  1837  will  again  be  repeated. 
Then  the  currency  rose  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine 
millions.  From  this  excessive  expansion 
it  sank  in  1843  to  fifty-eight  millions,  and 
in  1847  rose  to  one  hundred  and  five  miU 
lions,  and  now,  in  1852,  it  has  attained 
the  height  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lions. And  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  a 
tide  of  gold  is  setting  in  from  every  shore, 
and  when  the  receipts  of  coin  from  Cali- 
fornia have  in  the  aggregate  reached 
two  hundred  millions. 

What  stability  can  there  be  in  the  va- 
lue of  property  or  contracts  ?  What  steady 
employment  can  labor  expect,  when  the 
artificial  standard  by  which  property 
contracts  and  labor  are  measured,  is  thus 
constantly  and  violently  fluctuating  ?  In 
other  words,  when  your  currency  is  perio- 
dically depreciated  by  an  over-issue  of 
paper. 

We  deride  and  contemn  the  mean  ar- 
tifice of  those  monarchs  who  debased 
their  coin  and  unsettled  the  standard  of 
value  in  use  among  their  own  people. 
And  yet  this  very  thing  we  contemn— 
this  monstrous  power  to  violate  all  con- 
tracts and  prostrate  labor,  has  been  be- 
stowed by  the  legislatures  of  republican 
government  on  moneyed  corporations. 

Government  dare  not  debase  its  coin, 
but  banks  are  invested  with  the  sovereign 
power  to  depreciate  the  currency  at  w3l. 
And  as  if  to  encourage  them  to  perpetu- 
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ate  the  abuse,  they  are  permitted  to  levy 
a  tax,  in  the  shape  of  discounts  and  in- 
terests, on  this  enormous  and  expanded 
circulation  of  $160,000,000. 

Now,  while  banks  have  this  power, 
without  limitation,  the  requiring  of  secu- 
rity for  the  circulation,  to  protect  the  bill- 
holder,  is  a  mere  mockery ;  for  we  may 
anticipate  a  succession  of  expansions  and 
contractions  of  the  currency,  overthrow- 
ing all  credit,  and  prostrating  every 
branch  of  industry. 

Free  banking  is  one  thing — free  trade 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper-money  is  a 
very  different  aflfair.  Free  trade  in  the 
issue  of  paper-money  has  never  succeed- 
ed any  where.  The  more  free  the  manu- 
facture of  paper-money,  the  more  it  is 
enlarged,  and  as  the  amount  increases, 
the  danger  of  revulsions  becomes  more 
imminent.  It  is  true  there  cannot  be  an 
indefinite  expansion  of  a  currency  which 
is  convertible  into  coin.  The  liability  of 
the  paper  to  be  returned  home  for  coin 
tends,  we  know,  to  keep  it  at  the  same 
average.  Nevertheless,  the  vibrations  of 
an  elastic  currency  are  sometimes  consi- 
derable before  the  check  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  can  operate.  Other 
causes  may  tend  to  sustain  exchange, 
and  thus  to  maintain  an  inflated  paper 
issue.  In  1837  we  saw  those  causes  at 
work,  and  the  expansion  reached  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  on  the 
whole  amount  of  the  currency,  which 
was  followed  by  contractions  to  less  than 
the  former  circulation. 

Whilst  we  are  busy  in  providing,  lest  a 
man  should  lose  a  one-dollar  note,  we 
have  made  no  provision  against  a  fluc- 
tuation which  changes  the  value  of  his 
property  one-hal^  reduces  a  claim  he 
may  have  to  receive  one-half,  or  dou- 
bles the  debt  he  may  have  to  pay.  The 
remedy  of  this  evil  has  received  too  little 
attention  from  our  modem  legislators,* 
and  yet,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  in  a 
sound  banking  system,  and  should  at 
once  control  our  legislation. 

No  banking  statutes  should  be  sanc- 
tioned which  do  not  limit,  by  some  fixed 
and  proper  standard,  the  extent  of  our  pa- 
per circulation.  This  is  the  grievous  evil, 
to  the  removal  of  which  Ricardo  address- 
ed his  clear  and  able  intellect,  and 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  famous  Bul- 
lion Act  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

It  is  tlierefore  plain,  that  stocks  in  thera- 
eelyes  are  no  proper  securities  against 
an  inflated  currency. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  system 


is  obvious.  First  come  the  issues  of  stato 
stocks,  created  by  the  contraction  of  debts 
exceeding  the  revenue.  Upon  these  are 
built  the  banks  ,*  the  credit  of  the  state 
being  converted  into  a  sort  of  reservoir, 
from  which  the  faint  and  exhausted  credit 
of  individuals  is  refreshed  and  renewed- 
Speculation,  which  the  previous  want  of 
capital  so  strongly  prohibited,  now  springs 
up  with  an  unnatural  and  redoubled 
pwer.  The  credit  extended  by  the 
Dank  to  its  friends  spreads  through  every 
ramification  of  commerce,  enhancing  no- 
minal values,  and  giving  large  profits  to 
the  bold  and  daring  adventurer.  Pru- 
dent men  are  at  length  caught  in  the  tide, 
and  larger  obligations  and  greater  debts 
are  contracted.  Finally,  however,  pay- 
day will  come  round,  as  come  it  must. 
The  note-payers  find  their  means  locked 
up  in  their  speculations.  Their  profits  are 
still  too  small  to  realize,  and  new  loans 
must  be  contracted.  The  banks  soon  find 
themselves  immeasurably  expanded.  Mo- 
ney becomes  a  little  scarce,  and  there  is  a 
cry  for  more  banks  and  more  paper  money. 
To  establish  new  banks,  new  public 
debts  and  new  stocks  must  be  created. 
The  old  stocks  have  been  absorbed,  and 
the  demand  for  them  has  carried  their 
value  to  an  inflated  and  fictitious  height. 
The  idea  of  large  premiums  on  six  per 
cent,  loans  soon  fascinates  the  legislature, 
and  new  improvements  are  devised,  ana 
new  debts  contracted.  Extravagant 
schemes  are  projected,  and  great  systems 
of  railways  and  canals  are  set  on  foot. 
Thus  it  is  that  a  huge  debt  is  created, 
an  expanded  currency  created,  and  heavy 
taxation  originated,  which  must  ulti- 
mately result  in  pecuniary  disaster  of  the 
severest  character. 

Let  us  look  at  New- York  and  see  if  we 
have  not  here  Sketched  the  outline  of  her 
recent  banking  career.  In  the  conven- 
tion of  1846,  her  finances  were  the  sub- 
ject of  grave  and  anxious  debate.  In  the 
records  of  that  convention,  the  reports 
and  speeches  of  Hoffman,  Cambrefeng, 
Chatfield  and  others,  all  bear  on  two 
great  subjects — ^the  public  debt  and  the 
currency.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  great 
objects  which  the  convention  had  assem- 
bled to  arrange.  After  a  most  searching 
discussion,  the  able  views  of  Mr.  Hoff- 
man were  adopted.  He  contended  that 
the  state  debt  should  be  paid  at  the  ear- 
liest moment^  and  with  the  least  possible 
charge  of  interest.  "  If  we  want^''  said 
he,  "a  great  charnel-house  of  pauperism, 
go  on  with  these  debts  and  taxation.    Go 
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on  and  borrow  money  to  squander  it  all 
over  the  state  again  m  internal  improve- 
ments. *  *  *  It  was  the  accursed 
power  of  taxation  which  made  pauper- 
ism, produced  crime,  misery  and  distress 
in  all  countries,  and  he  looked  to  his 
children  as  a  parent^  when  he  said  that 
he  desired  not  to  see  their  limbs  fettered, 
or  (heir  bodies  withered,  by  any  accursed 
debtor  system,  by  whomsoever  begim." 

In  accordance  with  such  ideas,  the 
Vnth  article  of  the  New- York  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted  by  a  large  vote.  That 
article  contemplated  the  entire  payment 
of  the  state  debt  by  the  year  1862,  and  po- 
sitively  prohibited  the  Legislature  from 
contractmg  any  debt,  except  in  the  ex- 
traordinary events  of  war,  invasion,  &c., 
unless  the  law  authorizing  such  debt  at 
the  same  moment  provided  for  its  liquida- 
tion, in  18  years,  by  direct  annual  taxa- 
tion. And,  as  if  to  guard  still  further 
against  abuse,  all  such  laws  were  required 
U)  receive  the  sanction  of  a  direct  vote  of 
the  people.  With  these  restraints  and 
checks,  it  was  hoped  that  that  great  state 
would  avoid  all  the  calamities  of  an  enor- 
mous public  debt.  But  alas !  the  same 
convention  which  adopted  these  re- 
straints, also  adopted  the  free  banking 
clause,  making  tne  stocks  of  the  state 
the  basis  and  security  of  the  currency. 
The  same  instrument  which  prohibited 
the  creation  of  a  new  debt,  made  it  the 
interest  of  the  all  potent  moneyed  power  t  o 
have  an  unending  and  illimitable  state 
debt. 

What  was  tlie  consequence  ?  Why, 
state  stocks  soon  got  scarce  and  high. 
Kew  banks  were  wanted,  and  bankers 
ben^an  to  seek  new  sources  of  security,    j 

Only  six  years  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  convention  a  large  majority  of  the 
legislature  passed  the  Canal  Enlarce- 
meut  Bill— an  act  which,  violating  3ie 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  Vllth  article  of 
the  Constitution,  creates  a  new  debt  of 
$7,000,000,  and  authorizes  banking  on  de- 
posit of  the  scrip  or  certificates  of  the 
debt.  It  is  true  that  an  enlightened  judi- 
ciary decided  the  bill  unconstitutional, 
but  the  machinery  of  party  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  and  the 
Vllth  article  has  been  evaded,  and  the 
bill  will  now  succeed,  and  the  labors  of 
the  convention  to  free  the  state  from 
"the  accursed  debtor  system,"  be  utterly 
and  forever  lost. 

Now,  what  is  true  of  New- York  will 
be  ten-fold  more  true  of  Louisiana.  If 
we  have  free  bankmg,  we  will  have  an 


inflated  currency  and  an  endless  public 
debt.  And  will  the  pay-day  never  come 
round?  Are  these  "Deedalian  wings^' 
of  paper  money  always  to  bear  us  aloft? 
These  stocks  must  one  day  be  paid  or  re- 
newed. Interest  on  interest  will  accu- 
mulate. In  seventeen  years  the  debt 
will  be  doubled.  Taxation  must  grow 
oppressive,  and  the  wages  of  labor,  the  re- 
wards of  agriculture,  and  the  retums  of 
commerce  will  dwincile  and  droop.  Spec- 
ulation will  cease  and  "  hard  times'^  will 
become  household  words.  Once  stricken 
with  panic  the  whole  fabric  of  credit  will 
totter,  and  the  flimsy  free  banks,  whose 
foundations  are  paper,  will  faU  around  us 

"  Thick  as  aatumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  ban^' 
In  Valombrosa.^' 

There  is  really  no  limit  to  the  system, 
but  its  own  destruction.  Its  great  curse 
is  its  constant  tendency  to  excess.  What 
then  is  worse  adapted  to  the  peculiar  exi- 
gencies of  Louisiana  than  sucn  a  plan  ?  It 
has  no  merit  for  our  state,  whose  great- 
est aim  should  be  to  set  her  currency 
and  credit  on  the  soundest  basis,  so  that 
foreign  capital  wiU  be  invited  to  us,  and 
thus  the  limited  means,  now  possessed, 
be  left  free  to  the  pursuit  of  more  active 
enterprise  and  commerce.  And  here 
we  will  say — ^because  it  is  true  for  us,  as 
it  is  true  for  all — ^that  no  scheme  of 
finance — no  new  plan  of  getting  rich 
fast — ^no  quick  road  to  prosperity,  will 
avail  us  aught.  There  is  one  way  and 
only  one,  and  that  is  stern  and  rigid 
economy — economy  personal,  municipal 
and  state.  These  royal  roads  to  wealth 
will  always  lead  to  the  slough  of  despond. 
Let  us  get  up  from  our  apathy— call  not 
on  Hercules — but  help  ourselves,  in  the 
only  way,  by  which  true  men  ever  help 
themselves— economy,  perseverance  and 
industry.  These  are  better  than  all  the 
captivating  schemes  of  finance.  With- 
out them  neither  banks  nor  credits  can 
help  us. 

The  history  of  free  banking  in  New- 
York  demonstrates  not  merely  that  a 
public  debt  is  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  institution,  but  also  and  principal- 
ly demonstrates  that  free  banking  gene- 
rates a  tendency  to  create  debt  and  to  in- 
dulge in  unwise  and  extravagant  improve- 
ments. Where  it  exists,  all  conservative 
and  restraining  tendencies  (which  are 
feeble  enough  at  best)  are  taken  from 
the  legislature,  and  a  proclivity  is  en- 
gendered to  borrow  money  and  saddle 
posterity  with  a  load  of  debt^  from  which 
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they  may  never  recover.  For  free  bank- 
ing is  but  a  temporary  policy,  unless  the 
state  is  always  in  debt.  It  has  its  ex- 
istence only  as  long  as  the  debt  shall 
lastj  and  however  remote  may  be  the 
day  of  our  deliverance  from  such  a  bur- 
den, we  certainly  ought  not  to  build  our 
monetary  system  on  a  basis  so  temporary 
that  in  a  few  years  more  we  may  be 
called  on  to  remodel  it  entirely,  because 
there  are  no  longer  public  debts  or  stocks 
to  build  it  on.  Either  the  one  or  the 
other  alternative  will  occur — ^that  the  use 
of  stocks  for  banking  will  breed  a  system 
of  extravagance,  which  will  plunge  us  into 
the  most  desperate  calamity,  or  that  if 
our  legislature  wisely  resist  all  the  influ- 
ences of  a  potent  moneyed  power  and  con- 
stantly curtail  the  debt  and  pay  off  the 
interest  and  principal,  that  then,  sooner 
or  later,  free  banks  must  themselves 
.  stop;  and  thus  the  country  be  thrown 
back  to  the  starting  point  and  be  forced 
to  adopt  some  new  system,  which  will 
establish  the  currency  ana  secure  the 
public. 

So  that,  take  it  at  best^  free  banking 
is  but  a  scheme  for  to-day.  and  can 
never  be  looked  to  as  '^  a  final  settlement 
of  all  the  questions"  pertaining  to  the 
currency.  How  much  better  then  would 
it  be  to  start  some  other  plan  which  could 
stand  every  change,  and  not  depend  on 
tlxe  ever-sliifting  and  changeful  policy 
that  may  prevail  in  our  state.  But  per- 
haps some  will  contend  that  no  con- 
ceivable period  can  occur  when  the  state 
or  federal  government  will  be  out  of 
debt^  and  that  it  is  not  moreover  desira- 
ble to  hasten  such  an  event. 

The  peculiar  condition  of  Great  Bri- 
tain has  of  late  years  drawn  great  atten- 
tion to  the  general  subject  of  a  public 
debt  It  is  now  urged  that  a  national 
debt  is  an  essential  element  in  modem 
civilized  states,  affording  convenient  in- 
vestments for  the  widow,  orphan  and 
learned  professions,  and  furthermore,  se- 
curing by  the  tie  of  interest^  direct  and 
personal,  the  devotion  of  the  citizen  to 
good  order  and  strong  government.  How 
Sir  this  may  be  true  of  Great  Britain  it  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss.  Two  things 
are  clear :  first^  that  the  stocks  of  judu- 
ciously  managed  railways  and  canals 
afford  quite  as  good  a  security  for  invest- 
ments as  many  of  our  stat«  stocks ;  and 
secondly,  that  a  government  whict  has 
to  preserve  itself  from  rebellion  and  riot 
by  the  timidity  and  caution  of  its  citizen 
creditors,  is  not  flt  for  the  dissemination 


and  development  of  republican  principles. 
Bad  enou^n  is  it  when  a  perpetual  debt 
is  entaileu  on  a  people  by  an  extravagant 
and  dissolute  ancestrv  *  but  grievous  and 
accursed  is  such  a  debt  when  it  chains 
the  people  down  to  bad  laws  and  bad 
government^  which  they  dare  not  disturb 
lest  they  be  impoverished  in  the  agitation 
they  create.  Long  distant  be  t£e  day 
when  our  government  is  ujAield  by  such 
considerations.  Its  true  foundation  is  in 
the  affections  of  the  people,  not  in  their 
fear.  A  national  debt  is  a  national  evil-^ 
sometimes  necessary,  but  always  to  be 
avoided  if  possible.  It  were  better,  oflen. 
nay,  most  of  the  time,  that  the  government 
should  raise  the  required  funds  within 
the  year  and  by  the  cheapest  system  of 
taxes.  The  man  of  commerce  may  fre» 
cjuently  do  well  to  borrow  money  at 
interest.  His  occupation  and  his  profits 
permit  it;  but  a  nation,  except  in  case  of 
war,  &c.,  had  far  better  raise  iier  revenue 
by  taxes  than  loans.  When  a  govern- 
ment commences  to  borrow  she  is  first  te 
pay  her  brokers  and  agents,  and  then 
year  after  year  an  accumulation  of 
interest.*  That  interest  is  an  annual 
tax  on  labor,  which  makes  the  bread  of 
the  poor  man  bitter  with  the  ill-paid 
sweat  of  his  brow.  Let  us  beware,  tnen, 
how  we  build  up  a  currency  on  so  dan- 
gerous a  basis— dangerous,  not  because  it 
is  insecure,  but  doubly,  trebly  dangerous, 
because  of  its  tempting  premiums,  which 
gild  the  bitter  pill  of  debt^  and  make  us 
put  off  the  day  of  redemption  to  ''  a  more 
convenient  season." 

And  do  the  people  know  the  cost  of  a 
public  debt  ?  If  not^  let  them  hear  the 
words  of  wisdom : 

^*  Taxes  upon  every  article  that  enters 
into  the  mouth,  or  covers  the  back,  or  is 
placed  under  the  foot ;  taxes  upon  every- 
thing which  it  is  pleasant  to  see,  hear,  feel, 
smell  or  taste ;  taxes  upon  warmth,  light 
and  locomotion ;  taxes  on  everything  on 
earth  and  the  waters  under  ihe  earth; 
taxes  on  the  sauce  which  pampers  man's 
appetite  and  the  drug  which  restores  him 
to  health;  taxes  on  the  ermine  which 
decorates  the  judge  and  the  rope  which 
hangs  the  criminal;  on  the  poor  man's 
salt  and  the  rich  man's  spice ;  on  the 
brass  nails  of  the  coffin  and  the  ribbons 
of  the  bride;  at  bed  or  board,  couchant 
or  levant^  we  must  pay."t 

*  We  learn  that  the  late  loan  of  $3,000,000,  effected 
by  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  coat  her,  for  negotiating 
it,  the  round  earn  of  $30,000. 

t  Sidney  SmUfa  to  Brother  Jonsthan. 
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Debt^  filth  and  sin  have  been  termed 
the  ^eat  enemies  of  man;  and  well 
does  debt  deserve  its  bad  pre-eminence, 
when  even  to  England,  whose  life  seems 
well  nigh  immortal,  and  whose  resources 
have  been  as  exnaustless  and  whose 
vigor  as  fresh  as  if  she  were  gifted  with 
perennial  and  unfailing  vouth— when 
even  she,  with  all  her  untold  energy  and 
noble  people,  has  sunk  under  its  wimering 
and  prostrating  power. 

Unless  suggested  by  necessity  and 
controlled  by  prudence;  unless  admin- 
istered with  economy  and  followed  bv 
frugality,  borrowing  is  to  nations  as  well 
as  to  individuals  the  high  road  to  ruin. 

It  is  the  ease  of  borrowing,  compared 
with  the  difficulty  of  pa3ring;  the  natural 
disposition  to  get  a  present  command  of 
money,  and  leave  the  task  of  paying  it 
off  to  posterity,  which  is  the  temptation 
that  so  often  proves  irresistible.  There 
is,  moreover^  this  extraordinary  and  pe- 
culiar danger  in  the  lavish  contraction  of 
debt  by  a  government^  that  bjr  the 
present  great  expenditure  with  which  it 
IS  attended,  a  very  great  impulse  is  com- 
municated at  the  time  to  every  branch  of 
industry,  and  thus  inunediate  prosperity 
is  generated  out  of  the  source  oi  ultimate 
ram. 

But  if  this  feverish  and  inflated  pros- 
perity is  created  by  the  mere  contraction 
and  spending  of  loans,  what  must  be  its 
still  greater  increase,  when  those  loans 
are  made  the  basis  of  our  currency,  and 
when  every  dollar  of  loan  sets  into  circula- 
tion anotJier  dollar  of  paper,  which  in  its 
turn  sets  in  motion  the  whole  expanding 
aad  extending  machinery  of  banking 
credits ! 

Under  the  combined  influence  of  avast 
contraction  and  disbursement  of  loans 
and  an  extensive  paper  circulation,  the 
resources  of  the  nation  will  seem  to  be  in- 
creased in  a  rapid  and  unparalleled  pro- 
gression. Prices  will  advance,  profits 
will  grow  higher,  and  all  who  make 
trade  their  pursuit  will  find  themselves  in 
a  state  of  amazing  prosperity.  But  is 
this  prosperity  real  ?  Do  they  not  know 
that  "these  floods  of  wealth  are  obtained 
by  exhausting  the  reservoirs  of  future 
affluence,  and '  that  a  long  period  of  de- 
pression and  languor  must  follow  this 


feverish  and  unnatural  tract  of  excite- 
ment.-'* It  was  just  such  prosperity  as 
this  which  waited  on  England  during  all 
her  contests  with  Napoleon.  During  the 
whirl  and  excitement  of  that  war,  her 
commerce  was  flourishing,  her  finances 
well  ordered,  and  her  manufactories  reap- 
ing a  golden  harvest.  But  when  the  war 
and  its  excitements  were  over,  and  the 
interest  on  the  debt  grew  onerous,  how 
deplorable  was  her  condition  ?  Her  com- 
merce was  paralyzed,  her  manufacto- 
ries were  closed,  and  posterity  was  be- 
queathed an  heir-loom  of  debt^  which 
now  crushes  the  hopes  of  her  most  ardent 
sons. 

And  yet  this  mountain  of  debt  reared 
its  head  less  than  two  centuries  ago. 
Like  the  small  vapor  of  the  fairy  tale,  it 
has  gradually  swelled  forth  and  up  into 
its  present  huge  and  giant-like  propor- 
tions, standing  ready  to  crush  all  beneath 
and  around  it. 

Let  us  take  heed,  then,  how  we,  even 
indirectly,  encourage  a  public  dett.  In 
itself  a  curse,  it  will  be  doubly  so,  if  we 
make  it  the  basis  of  our  currency. 

No  trivial  objection  to  free  banking,  is 
the  intimate  connection  it  begets  bet  ween 
the  government  and  the  banks.  All  the 
evils  of  a  United  States  Bank,  with  few 
of  its  benefits,  are  attendant  on  the  sys- 
tem. 

The  action  of  a  government  must  be 
strongly  afiected  by  her  system  of  finan- 
ces. Whatever  class  of  her  people  holds 
her  debt,  will  exercise  an  overwhelming 
influence  in  shaping  her  policy.  Talk  as 
we  may,  if  banks  become  the  creditors 
of  government^  either  the  one  or  the 
other  will  rule.  Wherever  such  a  rela- 
tion has  existed,  corruption  has  been  rife, 
and  in  the  ena  both  the  people  and  the 
bank  have  been  injured. 

Ten  years  ago  "  Divorce  of  Bank  and 
State"  was  the  catch-word  of  party. 
However  it  may  be  forgotten,  the  reason* 
for  such  a  divorce  are  as  potent  now  as 
ever. 

In  our  next  we  will  adduce  some  facts 
which  are  developed  by  the  pract^al 
working  of  free  banking,  and  which  lead 
us  to  still  further  condemn  the  system. 

♦  AUson'8  Europe. 
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Southern  Agricultural  Exhaustion  and  its  Remedy. 


ART.    IV.-80UTHERN  AGRICULTURAL    EXHAUSTION 
AND  ITS    REMEDY.* 


The  great  error  of  southern  agriculture 
is  the  general  practice  of  exhausting  cul- 
ture— ^5ie  almost  universal  deterioration 
of  the  productive  power  of  the  soil — 
which  power  is  the  main  and  essential 
foundation  of  all  agricultural  wealth. 
The  merchant  or  manufacturer,  who  was 
using  (without  replacing)  any  part  of  his 
capital  to  swell  his  early  income— or  the 
ship-owner,  who  used  as  profit  all  his  re- 
ceipts from  freights,  allowing  nothing  for 
repairs  or  deterioration  of  capital — would 
be  accounted  by  all  as  in  the  sure  road  to 
bankruptcy.  The  joint-stock  company 
that  should  (in  good  faith,  as  many  have 
done  by  designed  fraud)  annually  pay 
out  something  of  what  ought  to  be  its  re- 
served fund,  or  of  its  actual  capital,  to 
add  so  much  to  the  dividends,  would 
soon  reach  the  point  of  being  obliged  to 
reduce  the  dividends  below  the  original 
fair  rate,  and,  in  enough  time,  all  the 
capital  would  be  so  absorbed.  Yet  this 
unprofitable  procedure,  which  would  be 
deemed  the  most  marvelous  folly  in  re- 
gard to  any  other  kind  of  capital  invest- 
ed, is  precisely  that  which  is  still  gene- 
rally pursued  by  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  in  all  the  cotton-producing  states, 
and  which  prevailed  as  generally,  ana 
much  longer  in  my  own  country,  and 
which,  even  now,  is  more  usual  there 
than  the  opposite  course  of  fertilizing  cul- 
ture. The  recuperative  powers  of  nature 
are  indeed  continually  operating,  and  to 
eresi  effect^  to  repair  the  waste  of  fertili- 
ty caused  by  the  destructive  industry  of 
man,  and  but  for  this  natural  and  imper- 
fect remedy,  all  these  southern  states 
(and  most  of  the  northern  likewise) 
would  be  already  barren  deserts,  in 
which  agricultural  labors  would  be  hope- 
less of  reward,  and  civilized  men  could 
not  exists 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  extend- 
ing^ censure  to  all  southern  agriculture, 
and  charging  this  great  defect  as  being 
nniversal.  It  is  truly  very  general — ^but 
there  are  numerous  exceptions,  of  which 

*  This  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Bdwin  Ruf- 
fln,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  the  jiieUy  celebrated  American 
agricolturist,  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  South  Carolina 
Institute,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  which  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending.  The  author  has  kindly  fur- 
niahed  us  a  corrected  copy,  which  we  hasten  to  lay 
before  our  readers,  omitting  only  the  introductory 
portions,  which  are  of  local  or  personal  character. 


it  is  not  my  purpose  to  treat.  My  pres- 
ent business  is  with  errors  and  delects  of 
southern  agriculture,  and  with  its  points 
of  admitted  excellence — as,  for  example, 
the  elaborate  system  of  rice  culture,  and. 
for  other  tillage,  the  very  general  and 
commendable  attention  paid  to  the  col- 
lection of  materials  for  putrescent  man- 
ures. Nothing  has  appeared  to  me  more 
remarkable  in  the  agriculture  of  this 
region  than  the  close  neighborhood,  (of- 
ten, indeed,  seen  on  the  same  property,) 
of  tne  best  husbandry  in  some  respects, 
and  ahnost  the  worst  in  most  others. 

The  great  error  of  exhausting  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  is  not  peculiar  to  cotton 
culture,  or  to  the  southern  states.  It  be- 
longs, from  necessity,  to  the  agriculture 
of  every  newly-settled  country,  and  es- 
pecially where  the  land,  belbre  being 
brought  under  tillage,  was  in  the  forest 
state.  When  first  settled  upon,  forest 
land  costs  almost  nothing:  and  labor  is 
scarce  and  dear.  Even  n  labor  is  more 
abundant^  it  still  will  be  long  before 
enough  land  can  be  cleared  to  allow 
changes  of  culture  and  rest  to  the  fields ; 
and  for  some  years  after  each  new  clear- 
ing, it  would  be  even  beneficial  to  con- 
tinue the  tillage  of  com,  tobacco,  or  cot- 
ton, so  as  effectually  to  kill  all  remains  ot 
the  forest  growth.  But  as  soon  as  enough 
land  can  be  broueht  under  culture,  and 
has  been  put  in  clean  condition,  so  as  to 
allow  space  for  change  of  crops  and  due 
respite  from  continusd  tillage,  the  previ- 
ous exhausting  course  will  no  longer  be 
best  even  for  early  profits  Even  in  a 
new  country,  while  land  is  yet  fertile,  it 
is  cheaper  to  preserve  that  fertility  from 
any  exhaustion,  than  it  is  to  recluce  it 
considerably.  And  in  an  older  agricul- 
tural country,  like  South  Carolina,  having 
abundant  resources  in  marl  and  lime  for 
improving  fertility,  it  would  be  much 
cheaper,  and  more  profitable,  to  improve 
an  acre  of  before  exliausted  land,  than  it 
is  to  clear  and  bring  under  culture  an 
acre  of  ordinary  land  from  the  forest  state, 
allowing  that  both  pieces  are  to  be 
brought  to  the  same  power  and  rate  of 
production. 

New  settlers  are  not  censurable  for  be- 
ginning this  exhausting  culture.  But 
wey  and  their  successors  are  not  the  less 
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eondemnable  for  continning  it  aft'Cr  the 
circumstances  which  justined  it  have 
ceased.  The  system  was  first  begun  in 
Eastern  Virginia,  because  it  was  the  first 
settled  part  of  the  present  United  States, 
and  it  continued  to  prevail  almost  univer- 
sally until  since  the  course  of  my  adult 
life  began ;  and  only  has  partially  ceased 
since,  because  the  country  was  nearly  re- 
dnced  to  barrenness,  and  the  proprietors 
to  rain.  From  this  erroneous  policy  so 
long  pursued  in  Virginia,  and  the  mani- 
fest and  well-known  disastrous  results  in 
the  general  and  seemingly  desperate 
sterihty  of  the  older-settled  portion  of  the 
state,  the  younger  southern  states  might 
have  taken  warning,  and  have  learned  to 
profit  by  the  woful  and  costly  experience 
of  others.  But  it  seems  that  every  agri- 
cultural community  must  and  will  run 
the  same  race  of  exhausting  culture,  and 
impoverishment  of  land  and  it.s  cultiva- 
tors, before  being  convinced  of  the  pro- 
priety of  commencing  an  opposite  course 
--after  the  best  means  ancl  facilities  for 
making  that  beneficial  change  have 
been  greatly  impaired  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  progress  of  waste  of  fertility— 
if  indeed  tnese  means  are  not  then  irre- 
tjievably  forfeited. 

I^  at  this  time,  the  work  of  improve- 
ment, with  the  aid  of  marl  and  lime, 
were  properly  begun  and  prosecuted, 
there  would  be  found  here  incalculable 
advantages  over  those  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  like  work  in  Virginia.  These  advan- 
tages would  be^  first:  A  tenfold  better 
supply  of  far  richer  and  cheaper  marl 
tiian  is  found  in  Virginia.  Second: 
Much  more  remaining  or^nic  matter,  or 
original  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  yet  unex- 
haosted.  Third:  Full  information  to  be 
obtained  of  the  operations  and  opinions 
of  thousands  of  experienced  and  success- 
fill  marlers  to  refer  to,  of  which  advan- 
ta^  there  was  almost  nothing  existing 
thirty  years  ago.  In  South  Carolina, 
more  marling  could  now  be  done  in  a 
year,  and  in  a  proper  manner,  than  was 
done  in  Virginia  for  the  first  twenty 
years;  and,  though  judging  merely  by 
analogy,  I  infer  that  the  benefit  would 
not  be  less  great  in  this  region  than  in 
my  own. 

And  now  I  will  state,  from  unauestion- 
able  official  documents^  sometning  of 
what  has  been  effected  m  Virffinia— not 
merely  in  cases  of  particular  &rms,  and 
those  entirely  marled,  which  might  show 
tripled  or  quadrupled  products  and  mar- 
ket returns,  and  tenfold  intrinsic  value, 


compared  to  their  former  low  condition- 
but  cases  showing  the  bearing  of  the 
comparatively  few  marled  and  limed 
farms  on  the  agOTegate  assessed  value  of 
all  the  laui^s  in  Lower  Virginia,  and  upon 
the  receipts  of  land-tax  from  the  same, 
although  not  one  twentieth  part-  of  the 
whole  tide-water  district  has  yet  been 
improved  in  fertility,  or  is  the  least  better 
(and.  probably,  the  great  remainder  is 
mucn  poorer)  than  when  the  marling  of 
other  lands  first  began  to  raise  the  gene- 
ral average  of  assessed  values  throughout 
this  whole  district. 

It  appears,  from  the  latest  state  i 


ment  of  lands  in  Virginia  for  1850,  that 
the  actual  increase  of  value  in  the  tide- 
water district  only,  since  1838,  the  pre- 
vious assessment,  was  more  than  seven- 
teen millions  of  dollars.  On  this  increase 
of  valuation,  and  at  the  same  rate  of  tax- 
ation, there  is  more  than  $17,000  increase 
of  land-tax  alone  accruing  annually  to 
the  state  treasury.  It  is  obvious  that  any 
increased  value  of  lands,  caused  by  their 
increased  production,  would  necessarily 
require  an  increase  of  labor,  and  of  farm- 
ing stock,  and  would  produce  proportion- 
al increase  of  general  wealth  of  the  im- 
provers, and  would  add  other  receipts 
from  taxes  in  proportion — all  serving  still 
more  to  augment  the  public  revenue. 

The  recent  addition  to  the  aggregate 
value  of  lands  in  Eastern  Virginia,  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  effect  of  agricultural 
improvements;  and  that  more  than  all 
the  net  increase  is  due  to  marling  and 
liming  only,  would  be  equally  evident,  if 
I  could  here  adduce  the  proofs,  as  I  have 
done  elsewhere.*  Further — ^though  1838 
was  the  date  of  the  earliest  assessment 
made  after  marling  and  liming  had  be- 
gun to  increase  aggregate  production 
and  value  of  lands,  it  is  an  unquestiona- 
ble fact,  that  the  general  impoverishment 
had  been  greater,  and  values  much  low- 
er, about  1828.  And  if  this  earlier  time 
and  greatest  depression  had  been  marked 
by  an  assessment  then  made,  the  full  in- 
creased value  of  lands,  from  that  time, 
would  have  appeared  at  least  $30,000,000 
in  1850.  instead  of  seventeen  and  a  quar- 
ter millions,  counting  from  the  already 
partially  advanced  improvement.,  and  en- 
tanced  values  of  1838.  However,  even 
if  these,  my  deductions  and  estimates,  go 

*  In  a  commanication  recently  made  to  the  Statt 
A|[ricaltaral  Society  of  Virginia,  on  **  Some  of  the 
Resttlu  of  the  Improvement  or  Lande,  by  Calcar«oii« 
Manorea,  on  Public  Intereata  ih  Virginia,  In  the  in- 
crease of  Prodaction,  Population,  General  WeaItl^ 
and  Revenue  to  the  Treaanry." 
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for  nothing,  there  will  still  remain  the 
proof;  by  official  documents,  of  the  actual 
mcrease  of  ralue  of  lands  in  twelve  years, 
of  seventeen  and  a  quarter  millions,  or 
nearly  one  and  a  half  millions  yearly. 

Now  bear  in  mind  that  these  are  not 
the  results  of  the  improving  of  all  the  tide- 
water region,  nor  all  of  its  much  smaller 
arable  portion;  but,  probably,  of  not  more 
than  one-twentieth  of  the  cultivated  land. 
All  the  remainder,  if  uncultivated,  is  sta- 
tionary; and,  if  cultivated,  is  generally 
in  a  continued  course  of  exhaustion ;  and 
the  small  quantity  of  enriched  land  had 
first  to  make  up  for  all  deficiencies  of  the 
impoverished,  and  lessening  of  produc- 
tion throughout  the  whole  tide-water  dis- 
trict, and  after  all  such  deductions,  still 
exhibited  a  clear  surplus  of  seventeen 
and  a  quarter  millions  of  increased  ag- 
gregate value.  This  is  the  result  of  but 
Sie  beginning,  and  a  very  recent  begin- 
ning of  measures  for  improvement,  exe- 
cuted in  every  case  imperfectly,  often  in- 
judiciously, and  sometimes  injuriously, 
and  altogether  on  less  than  one-twentieth 
of  the  space  on  which  calcareous  ma- 
nures are  available.  The  great  omitted 
space  will  hereafter  be  fertilized  in  the 
same  manner.  Then  the  actual  increase 
of  value  of  lands,  founded  on  increased 
production,  will  be. counted  by  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  And  this  antici- 
pated enormous  amount  of  fertility  and 
capital  to  be  created,  might  have  been 
now  in  possession,  if  our  improvements  by 
calcareous  manures  had  been  begim 
thirty  years  earlier,  instead  of  there 
having  been  continued,  through  all  that 
time,  the  progress  of  wasting  and  destroy- 
ing the  remaining  powers  of  the  soil. 
South  Carolina  began  exhausting  culture 
much  later,  and  is  now  full  fifty  years 
less  advanced  towards  the  lowest  depth 
of  that  full  descent  which  we  had  nearly 
completed.  If  that  future  of  fifty  years 
of  continued  exhaustion  could  be  now  cut 
affj  and  the  improvement  of  Lower  South 
Carolina  by  calcareous  manures  could  be 
at  once  begun  and  continued,  the  loss  of 
at  least  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of 
now  remaining  value  would  be  saved, 
and  a  gain  of  three  hundred  millions  from 
improvement  would  be  reached  sooner 
by  the  same  fifty  years.  This  would  be 
better,  by  all  this  great  value,  than  even 
the  following  out  precisely  the  first  sink- 
ing and  now  rising  course  of  Lower  Vir- 
ginia. In  that  region,  the  cultivators 
waited  until  the  fertility  of  the  land  had 
80  nearly  expired,  that  it  was  supposed  to 


be  in  arUcuh  morHs — at  the  last  gasp- 
before  the  work  of  resuscitation  was 
begun. 

The  comparative  results  of  the  opposite 
systems  of  miproving  and  exhausting  cul- 
tivation may  be  thus  illustrated :  Suppose 
a  certain  investment  of  capital  will  yield 
twenty  per  cent,  of  present  annual  in- 
terest, or  net  products,  and  two  persons 
invest  equal  amounts  in  the  business. 
The  more  provident  one  draws  or  spends 
but  fifteen  per  cent,  annually  of  nis  in- 
come, and  leaves  the  remaining  fi\B  per 
cent,  to  accumulate,  and  to  be  added  to 
his  interest-bearing  capital.  The  other 
proprietor  draws  each  year,  and  spends 
all  of  the  certain  and  annual  average  re- 
turns of  his  capital,  and  five  per  cent, 
more  of  the  capital  stock  itself  He  rea- 
sons (may  I  say  it?)  like  many  cotton 
planters,  and  irners  that  so  small  a  de- 
traction from  his  capital  will  do  no  harm, 
as  he  will  have  so  much  the  more  of 
quick  returns  for  immediate  use  or  re-in- 
vestment. In  less  than  twenty  years,  one 
of  these  individuals  will  have  doubled 
his  original  capital,  and  also  his  twenty 
per  cent,  income,  and  the  other  will  have 
exhausted  his  entire  fund. 

But  it  may  be  said,  (as  alleged  in  re- 
gard to  the  squanderers  of  fertility,)  that 
as  the  latter  person  had  received  so  much 
more  of  annual  returns,  at  first,  he  might 
have  re-invested,  and  tnus  have  retained 
his  over-draughts  of  annual  products.  If 
a  planter  —  and,  of  course,  his  over- 
draughts had  been  from  the  fertility  of 
his  land — ^he  might  have  bought  another 
plantation,  to  work  and  to  wear  out  in 
like  manner.  But  even  if  so,  wherein 
would  be  the  gain  ?  He  would  have  had 
the  disadvantages  of  a  change  of  invest- 
ment, of  removal  and  making  a  new  set- 
tlement. But  wnere  one  man  would  so 
save  and  re-invest  his  over-draughts  from 
his  capital,  two  others  would  use.  or  per- 
haps spend  theirs,  as  if  so  mucn  actual 
clear  profit^  or  permanent  income.  When 
the  land  is  utterly  worn  out^  and  the 
total  capital  of  fertility  wasted,  (or  the 
small  remnant  is  incapable  of  paying  the 
expense  of  further  cultivation,J  it  will 
most  generally  be  found  that  the  chan- 
nels into  which  the  early  full  streams  of 
income  flowed,  are  then  as  dry  as  the 
sources. 

I  do  not  mean  that  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  (he  planter  who  exhausts  his 
land,  also  lessens  his  general  wealth. 
Would  that  it  w^re  so !  For,  then,  such 
certain  and  immediate  retribution  would 
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speedily  stop  the  whole  course  of  wrong- 
cfoing,  and  prevent  all  the  conseauent 
evils.  It  may  be  rarely,  and  it  mignt  be 
never  the  case,  that  the  exhauster  of  land 
becomes  absolutely  poorer  during  the 
operation.  He  will  have  helped  to  im- 
poverish his  country,  and  to  rum  it  finally, 
(by  the  same  general  policy  being  con- 
tinued, j — ^he  will  have  destroyed  as  much 
of  God's  bounties  as  the  wasted  fertility, 
if  remaining,  would  have  supplied  for 
ever,  and  as  many  human  beings  as  those 
supplies  would  Have  supported,  will  be 
l^evented  from  existing.  And  yet  the 
mighty  destroyer  may  have  increased 
his  own  wealth.  Nevertheless,  he  does 
not  escape  his  own,  and  even  the  largest 
share  ol  the  general  loss  he  has  caused. 
While  thus  destroying,  say  S20,000  worth 
of  fertility,  the  planter,  by  the  exercise  of 
industry,  economy  and  talent  in  other  de-" 
partment<8  of  his  business,  or  from  other 
resources,  may  have  grown  richer,  by 
Si 0,000.  But  i^  as  I  believe  is  always 
tme,  it  is  as  cheap  and  profitable  to  save 
as  to  waste  fertility  in  th^  whole  term  of 
culture,  then  the  planter  in  this  case 
might  iiave  gained  in  all  $30,000  of  ca- 
pital, if  he  had  saved,  instead  of  wasting, 
the  original  productive  power  of  his  land. 
Even  if  admitting  the  common  fallacy 
which  prevails  in  every  newly-settled 
country,  that  it  is  profitable  to  each  indi- 
vidual cultivator  to  wear  out  his  land, 
still,  by  his  doing  so,  and  all  his  fellow- 
proprietors  doing  the  like,  while  each 
one  might  be  adding  to  nis  individual 
wealth,  the  joint  labors  of  all  would  be 
exhausting  tne  common  stock  of  wealth, 
and  greatly  impairing  the  common  wel- 
fare and  interest  of  all.  The  average 
life  of  a  man  is  long  enough  to  reduce 
the  fertility  of  his  cmtivated  land  to  one- 
hal(  or  less.  Thus,  one  generation  of 
exhausting  cultivators,  if  working  to- 
gether, would  reduce  their  country  to 
one-half  of  its  former  production,  and,  in 
proportion,  would  be  reduced  the  general 
mcome,  wealth,  and  means  of  living — 
population  and  the  products  of  taxation — 
and,  in  time,  would  as  much  decline  the 
measure  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  social 
advantages,  the  political  power  and  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  destructive  operations  of  the  ex- 
hausting cultivator  have  a  most  impor- 
tant influence  far  beyond  his  own  lands 
and  his  own  personal  interests.  He  re- 
duces the  wealth  and  population  of  his 
country  and  the  world,  and  obstructs  the 
pcogress  and  benefits  of  education,  the 


social  virtues,  and  even  moral  and  reli- 
gious culture.  For,  upon  the  productions 
of  the  earth  depend,  more  or  less,  the 
measure  to  be  obtained,  by  the  people  of 
any  country,  of  these  and  all  other  oless- 
ings  which  a  community  can  enjoy. 
There  is,  however,  one  very  numerous 
class  of  exceptions  to  this  general  rule— 
which  is,  when  an  agricultural  people,  or 
interest^  is  tributary  to  some  other  people 
or  interest,  whether  foreign  or  at  nome. 
Such  exceptions  are  presented  in  differ- 
ent modes :  by  the  agriculture  of  Cuba 
being  tributary  to  Spain— of  many  other 
coimtries  to  their  own  despotic  and 
oppressive  home  governments — ^and  of 
the  Southern  States  of  this  confederacy, 
to  greater  or  less  extent,  to  different  pau- 
per and  plundering  interests  of  the  nor- 
thern states,  which,  through  legislative 
enactments,  have  been  mainly  ifostered 
and  supported  by  levying  tribute  upon 
southern  agriculture  and  industry. 

The  reason  why  such  woful  results  of 
impoverishment  of  lands,  as  have  been 
stated,  are  not  seen  to  follow  the  causesL 
and  speedily,  is,  that  the  causes  are  not 
all  in  action  at  once,  and  in  equal  prog- 
ress. The  labors  of  exhausting  culture, 
also,  are  necessarily  suspended  as  each 
of  the  cultivator's  fields  is  successively 
worn  out.  And  when  tillage  so  ceases, 
and  any  space  is  thus  left  at  rest  Nature 
immediately  goes  to  work  to  recruit  and 
replace  as  much  as  possible  of  the  wast- 
ed fertility — ^until  another  destroyer,  after 
many  years,  shall  return,  again  to  waste, 
and  in  much  shorter  time  than  before, 
tlie  smaller  stock  of  fertility  so  renewed. 
Thus,  the  whole  territory,  so  scourged,  is 
not  destroyed  at  one  operation.  But 
though  these  changes  and  partial  recove- 
ries are  continually,  to  some  extent^ 
counteracting  the  labors  for  destruction, 
still  the  latter  work  is  in  general  progress. 
It  may  require,  (as  it  did  in  my  native 
region, j  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
from  tne  first  settlement  to  reacn  the 
lowest  degradation.  But  tnat  final  result 
is  not  the  less  certainly  to  be  produced 
by  the  continued  action  of  the  causes. 
I  nave  witnessed,  at  home,  nearly  the 
last  stage  of  decline.  But  I  have  also 
witnessed,  subsequently,  and  over  large 
spaces,  more  than  the  complete  resusci- 
tation of  the  land,  and  great  improve- 
ment in  almost  every  respect,  not  only 
to  individual  but  to  public  interests ;  not 
only  in  regard  to  fertility  and  wealth,  but 
also  in  mental,  moral  and  social  improve- 
ment. 
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Inasmuch  as  my  remarks  would  seem 
to  ascribe  the  most  exhausting  system  of 
cultivation  especially  to  the  slave-hold- 
ing states^  the  enenues  of  the  institution 
of  slavery  might  cite  thy  opinions,  if 
without  tne  explanation  which  will  now 
be  offered,  as  indicating  that  slave-labor 
and  exhausting  tillage  were  necessarily 
connected  as  cause  and  effect.  I  readily 
admit  that  our  slave-labor  has  served 
greatly  to  facilitate  our  exhausting  culti- 
vation; but  only  because  it  is  a  great 
facility — ^far  superior  to  any  found  in 
the  non-slave-holding  states — for  all  ag- 
ricultural operations.  Of  course,  if  our 
operations  are  exhausting  of  fertility, 
then  certainly  our  command  of  cheaper 
and  more  abundant  labor  enables  us  to 
do  the  work  of  exhaustion,  as  well  as  all 
other  work,  more  rapidly  and  effectually. 
But  if  directed  to  miproving,  instead  of 
destroying  fertility,  then  this  great  and 
valuable  aid  of  slave-labor  will  as  much 
more  advance  improvement^  as  it  has 
generallv  heretofore  advanced  exhaus- 
tion. Tne  enunciation  of  this  proposition 
is  perhaps  enough.  But  if  any,  from 
prejudice,  should  deny  or  doubt  its  truth, 
they  may  see  the  practical  proofs  on  all 
the  most  improved  and  prontable  farms 
of  Lower  and  Middle  Virginia.  On  the 
lands  of  our  best  improvers  and  farmers, 
such  as  Richard  Sampson,  Hill.  Carter, 
John  A.  Selden,  William  B.  Harrison, 
Willoughby  Newton,  and  many  others, 
slave-labor  is  used  not  only  exclusively, 
and  in  larger  than  usual  proportion,  (be- 
cause more  required  on  very  productive 
land)  but  is  deemed  indispensable  to  the 
greatest  profits,  and  operating  to  produce 
more  increase  of  fertility,  and  more  agri- 
cultural profit  than  can  be  exhibited 
from  any  purely  agricultural  labors  and 
cgspital  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon^s  line. 

•There  is  another  and  stronger  reason 
for  the  greater  exhausting  effects  of 
southern  agriculture,  and  therefore  of  til- 
lage by  slave-labor.  The  great  crops  of 
all  the  slave-holding  states,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  more  southern — com,  to- 
bacco and  cotton — are  all  tilled  crops. 
The  frequent  turning  and  loosening  of 
the  earth  by  the  plow  and  hoe — and 
fiar  more  when  contmued  without  inter- 
mission, year  after  year — advance  the 
decomposition  and  waste  all  organic 
matter,  and  expose  the  soU  of  aU  but 
the  most  level  surfaces,  to  destructive 
washing  by  rains — and  rains  the  more 
heavy  and  destructive  in  power,  in  pro- 
portion as  approaching  the  south.    The 


northern  farmer  is  guarded  from  the 
worst  of  these  results,  not  because  he 
uses  free-labor,  but  because  his  labor  is 
so  scarce  and  dear  that  he  uses  as  little 
as  possible  for  his  purposes.  Besides  this 
consideration,  his  climate  is  more  suit- 
able to  grass  than  to  grain,  and  his  other 
large  crops  are  much  more  generallj^ 
broad-cast  than  tilled.  These  are  sufii- 
cient  causes  why,  in  general,  the  culture 
of  land  in  the  northern  states  should  be 
less  exhausting  than  in  the  southern, 
without  detracting  anything  from  the  su- 
perior advantages  which  we  of  the  South 
enjoy  in  the  use  of  African  slave-laboro 

At  the  risk  of  uttering  what  may  oe 
deemed  trite  or  superfiuous  to  many  of 
those  who  now  honor  me  by  their  atten- 
tion, I  beg  leave  to  state  concisely  the 
fundamental  laws,  as  I  conceive  them  to 
be,  of  supply  and  exhaustion  of  fertilizing 
matters  to  soils,  and  aliment  to  plants. 

All  vegetable  growth  is  supported,  for 
a  small  part,  by  the  alimentary  princi- 
ples in  tne  soil,  (or  by  what  we  under- 
stand^s  its  fertility,) — and  partly,  and  for 
much  the  larger  portion,  by  matters  sup- 
plied, either  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
the  atmosphere.  More  than  nine-tenths 
usually  of  the  substance  of  every  plant 
is  composed  of  the  same  four  elements, 
three  of  which,  oxygen,  nitrogen  ana 
carbon,  compose  the  whole  atmosphere. 
The  fourth,  nydrogen,  is  one  of  the  con- 
stituent parta  of  wat«r ;  and  also,  as  a 
part  of  the  dissolved  water,  hydrogen  is 
always  present  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
in  great  quantity.  Thus  all  these  prin- 
cipal elements  of  plants  are  superaoun- 
dant^  and  always  surrounding  every 
growing  plant;  and  from  the  atmosphere, 
(or  through  the  water  in  the  soil,)  very 
much  the  larger  portion  of  these  joint 
supplies  is  turnished  to  plants ;  and  so  it 
is  of  each  particular  element^  except 
nitrogen,  much  the  smallest  ingredient^ 
and  yet  the  richest  and  most  important 
of  all  organic  manuring  substances,  and 
of  all  plants.  This,  for  the  greater  part, 
if  not  for  all  of  its  small  share  in  plants, 
it  seems,  is  not  generally  derived,  even 
partially,  from  the  air,  though  so  abundant 
therein,  out  from  the  soil  or  from  organic 
manures  given  to  the  soil. 

But^  though  bountiful  nature  has  offered 
these  chief  alimentary  principles  and 
ingredients  of  vegetable  growth  in  as  in- 
exhaustible profusion  as  the  atmosphere 
itself  which  they  compose,  still  their 
availability  and  beneficial  use  for  plants 
are  limited  in  some  measure  to  man's 
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labors  and  care  to  secure  their  benefits. 
Thus,  for  iUust.ration,  suppose  the  natural 
supplies  of  food  for  plants,  furnished  by 
the  atmosphere,  to  be  three-fourths  of  all 
received,  and  that  one-fourth  only  of  the 
growth  of  any  crop  is  derived  from  the 
soil  and  its  fertility.  Still,  a  strict  pro- 
portion between  the  amount  of  supplies 
from  these  two  different  sources  does  not 
the  less  e^sist.  If  the  cultivator's  land,  at 
one  time,  from  its  natural  or  acquired 
fertility,  affords  to  the  growing  crop 
alimentary  principles  of  value  to  be 
designated  as  dye,  there  will  be  added 
thereto  other  alimentary  parts,  equal  to 
hfleen  in  value,  from  the  atmosphere. 
The  crop  will  be  made  up  o^  and  will 
contain,  tlie  whole  twenty  parts  ,*  of 
which  five  only  were  derived  from,  and 
served  to  reduce,  by  so  much,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  These  proportions  are  stated 
merely  for  illustration,  and,  of  course,  are 
inaccurate.  But  the  theory  or  principle 
is  correct ;  and  the  law  of  fertilization  and 
exhaustion,  thence  deduced,  is  as  cer- 
tainly sound. 

Then,  upon  these  premises,  there  is 
taken  from  the  land,  for  the  support  of  the 
crop,  but  one-fourtn  of  the  aliment  de- 
rived from  all  sources  for  that  purpose. 
And,  if  no  other  causes  of  destruction  of 
fertility  were  in  operation,  one  green  or 
manuring  crop  /wholly  given  to  the  land 
and  wholly  usea  as  manure)  would  sup- 
ply to  the  field  as  much  of  alimentary  or 
tertilizing  matter,  as  would  be  drawn 
thence  by  three  other  crops  removed  for 
consumption  or  sale.  But  in  practice 
there  are  usually  at  work  important 
agencies  for  destoiiction  of  fertility,  be- 
sides the  mere  supply  of  aliment  to 
growing  crops.  Such  agencies  are  the 
washing  off  of  soluble  parts,  and  even 
the  soil  itself,  by  heavy  rains — the 
hastening  of  decomposition  and  waste  of 
organic  matter  by  frequent  tillage  pro- 
cesses, and  changes  of  exposure — and 
plowing  or  other  working  of  land  when 
too  wet,  either  from  rain  or  want  of 
drainage.  Also,  a  cover  of  weeds  left  to 
rot  on  the  surface,  or  any  crop  plowed 
under,  green  or  dry,  as  manure,  is  subject 
to  more  or  less  waste  of  its  alimentary 
principles,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
decomposition.  Therefore  it  is  nearer 
the  facts  that  two  years'  crops,  or  culture, 
for  market  or  removal,  would  require  one 
year's  growth  of  some  manuring  crop  to 
replace,  and  to  maintain  undiminisned, 
or  increasing,  the  productive  power  of 
the   field.     The  poorest    and  also   the 


cheapest  of  such  manuring  crops  will  be 
the  natural  or  "volunteer''  growth  of 
weeds  on  lands  left  uncultivated,  and  not 
grazed;  and  the  best  of  all  will  be 
lumished  in  the  whole  product  of  a  broad- 
cast sown  and  entire  crop  of  your  own 
most  fertilizing  and  valuable  field  peas. 

Thus,  of  each  manuring  crop,  (as  of  all 
others,)  or  of  the  fertilizing  matter  thus 
given  to  the  land,  the  cultivator  has  con- 
tributed but  five  parts  from  the  land,  or 
its  previous  manuring,  and  the  atmos- 
phere has  supplied  fifteen  parts.  I^  then, 
the  cultivator,  by  still  more  increasmg  his 
own  contributions,  will  give  ten  parts  of 
alimentary  matter  to  the  land  and  crop^ 
there  will  be  added  thereto  from  the  at- 
mosphere in .  the  same  three-fold  pro- 
portion, or  thirty  parts,  and  the  whole 
new  productive  power  will  be  equal  to 
forty.  And  if  the  soil  is  fitted  by  its 
natural  constitution,  or  the  artificial 
change  induced  by  calcareous  applica- 
tions, to  fix  and  retain  this  double  supply 
of  organic  matter^  the  land  will  not  only 
be  made,  but  will  remain,  of  as  much 
increased  fertility,  under  the  subsequent 
like  course  of  receiving  one  year's  pro- 
duct for  manure,  for  every  two  other 
crops  removed.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  more  exhausting  culture  had  been 
allowed,  instead  of  either  increased  or 
maintained  production — or  if  the  crops 
take  away  more  organic  matter  than 
nature's  tnree-fold  contributions  will  re- 
place— ^then  a  downward  progress  must 
begin,  and  will  proceed,  wnetSer  slowly 
or  quickly,  to  extreme  poverty  of  the 
land,  its  profitless  cultivation,  and  final 
abandonment.  In  this,  the  more  usual 
case,  the  cultivator's  contributions  of 
aliment^  (obtained  from  the  soil,)  are 
reduced  from  the  former  value,  designated 
as  &ye,  first  to  four,  and  next  successively 
to  three,  two,  and  finally  less  than  one ; 
and  nature"  keeps  equal  pace  in  reducing 
her  proportional  supplies,  from  fifteen, 
first  to  twelve,  and  so  on  to  nine  and  six. 
and  less  than  three  parts.  So  the  strongest 
inducement  is  offered  to  enrich,  rather 
than  exhaust  the  soil.  For  whatever 
amount  of  fertility  the  cultivator  shall 
bestow,  or  whatever  abstraction  from  a 
previous  rate  of  supply  he  shall  make, 
either  the  gain  or  tlie  loss  will  be  tripled 
in  the  account  of  supplies  from  the  atmos- 
phere, furnished  or  withheld  by  nature. 

In  another  and  more  practical  point  of 
view,  the  loss  incurred  by  exhausting 
culture  may  be  plainly  exnibited.  Ac- 
cording to  ray  views,  (elsewhere  fully 
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stated,*)  soils  sup|)osed  to  be  properly 
constituted  as  to  mineral  ingredients,  do 
not  demand,  for  the  maintaining  and 
increasing  of  their  rate  of  production, 
more  than  the  resting  or  the  growth  of 
two  years  in  every  five,  mainly  to  be  left 
on  the  land  as  manure.  These  are  the 
proportions  of  the  five-field  rotation,  now 
extensively  used  on  the  most  improving 
parts  of  Virginia.  And  one  of  these  two 
years  the  field  is  grazed,  so  that  parts  of 
its  growth  of  grass  is  consumed,  mstead 
of  ^  remaining  on  the  field  for  manure. 
To  meet  the  same  demands,  the  more 
southern  planter  might  leave  his 'field  to 
be  covered  by  its  growth  of  weeds  for 
natural  grasses)  one  year,  (and  also  to  oe 
grazed,)  and  a  broad-cast  crop  of  pea- 
vines  to  be  plowed  under  in  another,  for 
every  three  crops  of  grain  and  cotton. 
But  the  ready  answer  to  this,  (and  I  have 
heard  it  many  times,)  is,  "What!  lose 
two  crops  in  every  five  years ?  /cannot 
afford  to  lose  even  one."  It  may  be 
that  the  planter  is  so  diligent  and  careful 
in  collecting  materials  for  prepared 
manure,  that  he  can  extend  a  thin  and 
poor  applicatioiL  and  in  the  drills  only, 
over  nearly  half  his  cotton  field;  and 
perhaps  he  persuades  himself  that  this 
application  will  obviate  the  necessitv  for 
rest  and  manuring  crops  to  the  land. 
The  result  will  not  fulfil  tnis  expectation. 
But  even  if  it  could,  the  manuring  thus 
^ven  directly  by  the  labor  of  the  planter 
is  more  costly  than  if  he  would  allow  time 
and  opportunity  for  nature  to  help  to 
manure  for  him — ^whether  alone,  or  still 
better  if  aided  by  preparing  for  and 
sowing  the  native  pea,  to  the  production 
of  which  your  climate  is  so  eminently 
favorable.  All  the  accumulations  of 
leaves  raked  from  the  poor  pine  forest^ 
with  the  slight  additional  value  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  otherwise 
profitless  maintenance  of  poor  cattle, 
will  supply  less  of  food  to  plants,  and  at 
greater  cost^  than  would  be  furnished  by 
an  unmixed  growtli  of  peas,  all  left  to 
serve  as  manure. 

The  native  or  southern  pea,  (as  it  ought 
to  be  called,)  of  such  general  and  exten- 
sive culture  in  this  and  other  southern 
states,  is  the  most  valuable  for  manuring 
crops,  and  also  offers  peculiar  and  great 

*  In  a  recent  comnranication  to  the  Virginia  State 
Acricoltnral  Society,  entitled  "  New  Views  of  the 
Theory  and  Laws  of  Rotation  of  Crops,  and  their 
Practical  Application.''  These  Tlews  I  deem  es- 
peciaUy  applicable  to  the  agrlealtural  condition  of 
South  Carolina,  and  of  importance  next  to  the  main 
•ubject  of  the  present  address. 


advantages  as  a  rotation  crop.  The  seeds 
(in  common  with  other  peas  and  beans) 
are  more  nutritious  as  food,  for  man  ana 
beast,  than  any  of  the  cereal  grains. 
The  other  parts  of  the  plant  furnish  the 
best  and  most  palatable  provender  for 
beasts.  The  crop  may  be  so  well  made, 
in  your  climate,  as  a  secondary  growtli 
under  com,  that  it  is  never  allowed  to  be 
a  primary  crop,  or  to  have  entire  pos- 
session of  the  land.  It  will  grow  well 
broad-cast^  and  either  in  that  w^ay,  and 
still  better  if  tilled,  is  an  admirable 
and  cleansing  growth.  It  is  even  better 
than  clover  as  a  preparing  and  manuring 
crop  for  wheat.  In  one  or  other  of  the 
vanous  modes  in  which  the  pea-crop 
may  be  produced,  it  may  be  made  to 
suit  well  in  a  rotation  with  any  other 
crops.  Though  for  a  long  time  I  had 
believed  in  some  of  the  great  advantages 
of  the  pea-crop,  and  nad  even  com- 
menced its  culture  as  a  manuring  crop, 
and  on  a  large  scale,  it  was  not  until  I 
afterwards  saw  the  culture,  growth,  and 
uses,  in  South  Carolina,  that  I  learned  to 
estimate  its  value  properly,  and  perhaps 
more  fully  than  is  done  by  any  who,  m 
this  stat-e,  avail  themselves  so  largely  of 
some  of  its  benefits.  Since,  I  have  made 
this  crop  a  most  important  member  of 
my  rotation ;  and  its  culture,  as  a  manur- 
ing crop,  has  now  become  general  in  my 
neighborhood,  and  is  rapidly  extending  to 
more  distant  places.  If  all  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  this  crop  were  fully 
appreciated  and  availed  of^  the  possession 
ol  this  plant  in  your  climate  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  blessings 
of  this  and  Qie  more  southern  states.  For 
my  individual  share  of  this  benefit, 
stinted  as  it  is  by  our  colder  climate,  I  es- 
timate it  as  adding,  at  least,  one  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat  annually  to  my  crop. 

From  this  digression  to  a  particular 
branch,  I  will  now  return  to  ihe  general 
subject  of  the  neglect  of  rest  and  manur- 
ing crops  for  land. 

The  mcessant  cultivator  does  not  the 
less  rest,  and  lose  the  use  of  his  land,  by 
refusing  any  cessation  of  tillage  so  long 
as  he  can  avoid  it.  If  such  cultivators 
manure  so  abundantly  that  there  is  no 
general  decline  of  production,  then  they 
do  not  come  under  my  past  remarks  and 
censure.  If  there  be  any  such,  I  will 
only  say  of  their  mode  of  maintaining 
fertility,  that  it  is  less  effectual  and  more 
costly,  than  if  aided,  and  substituted  in 
part  by  manuring  crops,  and  a  judicious 
rotation  of  crops.    But  as  to  many  other 
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planters,  who,  whether  slowly  or  rapidly, 
are  certainly  impoverishing  their  Lands, 
WiQj  will,  at  some  future  period,  be  com- 
pelled to  allow  a  greater  proportion  of 
time  for  the  land  to  rest,  and  to  ereater 
disadvantage,  and  less  profit,  than  if 
allowing  regularly  either  one  year  in 
three,  or  tw6  in  wfe.  Suppose  the  land 
to  yield  cotton  (or  sometimes  com)  con- 
tinuously for  thirty,  or  even  forty  years — 
or,  with  much  manuring,  sixty.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  true,  there  were  as  many  crops 
obtained  as  the  land  was  kept  years  for 
tillage.  But  afl«r  the  first  few  years,  the 
products  were  declining ;  and  for  the  last 
five  or  ten  years,  on  the  general  average, 
they  scarcely  paid  more  than  the  expenses 
of  cultivation.  The  crops  also  sufiered 
during  the  whole  time  the  evils  of  a  want 
of  rotation,  and  the  land  of  want  of 
change  of  condition.  At  the  close,  the 
land  mvist  be  turned  out  to  rest^  because 
manifestly  not  worth  longer  cropping. 
This  compelled  cessation  and  rest  wUl 
continue  for  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years, 
when  the  land  will  be  again  cleared  of 
its  second  (or  perhaps  its  third)  growth  of 
trees;  and,  with  this  and  other  extra 
labors,  will  be  again  broujp^ht  under  con- 
tinued tillase,  to  be  again,  and  much 
more  speedily,  exhausted  oi  its  smaller 
recovered  amount  of  productive  power. 
In  this  manner,  though  at  long  intervals, 
more  than  the  full  proportion  of  rest^ 
required  by  an  improving  system  of 
rotation,  is  given  to  the  land,  and  en- 
forced 6y  its  exhaustion  ;  and  the  man- 
ner is  such  as  to  make  the  least  return  of 
benefit  for  the  greatest  expense  incurred 
or  the  respite  of  the  land  from  cultivation. 
My  former  engagements  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  then  especial  objects  of  my 
investigations  and  labors,  served  to  make 
me  better  acquainted  with  a  large  portion 
of  your  territory  than  any  other  as  exten- 
sive elsewhere.  From  that  acquaintance 
was  derived  the  opinion,  which  I  have 
iince  asserted  and  still  maintain,  that  no 
other  as  extensive  region,  known  to  me, 
p'jssesses  half  as  great  advantages  and 
resources  for  agricultural  improvement^ 
or  more  needs  tie  employment  of  these 
means.  The  proper  and  full  use  of  your 
Wonderfully  aoundant,  rich,  and  easily 
accessible  marl,  and  the  recent  shells 
and  other  marine  remains,  offer  the  best 
principal  and  indispensable  means  for 
fertilization,  and  which  are  available  for 
iiaif  your  territory.  Another  great  re- 
sfiurce,  and  almost  as  much  neglected,  is 
presented  in  your  great  inland  swamps, 


now  only  wide-spread  seed-beds  of  dis- 
ease, pestilence,  and  death;  and  which, 
by  drainage,  with  certainty  and  great 
profit,  might  be  converted  to  dry  fields  of 
exuberant  fertility.  It  is  true  uiat  exist- 
ing legal  obstacles  oppose  these  extensive 
plans  for  drainage ;  out  these  difficulties 
might  be  removed  by  wise  legislation, 
with  great  benefit  to  the  interests  of  all 
concerned — and  improvements  might  be 
permitted  and  invited  which  would  ren- 
der these  now  worthless  and  pestilential 
swamps  as  fruitful  as  the  celebrated 
borders  of  the  Po. 

The  draining  of  the  inland  swamps  of 
rich  alluvial  soil,  together  with  the 
general  application  of  marl  to  these  and 
also  to  the  now  cultivated  higher  ground, 
would  go  far  to  remove  the  long  prevail- 
ing unhealthiness  to  which  Lower  South 
Carolina  is  subject^  and  which  is  the 
only  important  evil  which  is  not  entirely 
in  the  power  of  the  inhabitants  to  remedy. 
I  will  not  presmne  to  say  how  far  this 
great  evil  may  be  lessened  by  these 
works  of  industry  and  improvement. 
But,  when  so  much  of  your  country  con- 
sists of  low  and  wet  swamp,  and  of  par- 
tially wet  higher  lands,  and  all  easy  to 
be  drained,  it  does  not  seem  over-san- 
guine to  suppose  that^  with  such  drainage 
and  the  general  extension  of  the  also 
sanitary  operations  of  marling  and  liming,  ^ 
the  country  would  be  as  much  improved 
in  healthmess  as  in  fertility.  Such 
change  to  greater  healthiness  has  been 
most  marked  in  my  own  country  in  the 
extensively  marled  neighborhoods,  even 
where  there  has  been  no  considerable 
draining  operations  executed  or  required. 
Tliis  improvement  of  health  is  ascribed, 
by  all  who  have  experienced  the  bene- 
ficial change,  mainly  to  the  sanitary  in- 
fluences of  the  now  calcareous  soil. 

Your  extensive  and  rich  river  swamp 
lands  offer  another  great  object  for  im- 
provement^ and  increase  of  agricultural 
profit  and  wealth.  Even  the  sandy 
"  pine  barrens,''  now  unfit  for  tillage  or 
for  any  useful  production  other  than  the 
magnificent  pine  forests  which  cover 
them,  if  made  calcareous  and  put  under 
Bermuda  grass,  (the  curse  of  tillage  lands 
so  infested,)  would  be  made  as  valuable 
land  for  pasturage  as  the  equally  barren 
chalk  downs  of  England. 

Your  high  lands  are  mostly  level,  or 
of  gently  undulating  surface,  and  easy 
to  till,  and  the  soils  generally  well  suited 
to  your  great  staple  crops,  com  and  cot- 
ton.   The  navigable  rivers  which  per- 
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yade  Lower  South  Carolina,  in  their 
number  and  character,  present  a  re- 
markable geog^raphical  feature,  as  singu- 
lar as  it  is  valuaDle.  The  main  canals 
required  for  extensive  drainage  of  the  in- 
land swamps  would  be  so  many  addi- 
tions to  the  existing  navigable  high- 
ways. So  low  are  the  intervening 
swamp  lands,  that  nearly  all  the  deep 
navigable  rivers  might  be  connected  by 
canals  of  level  or  nearly  level  water ; 
and  in  that  respect  Lower  South  Caroli- 
na might  possess  the  peculiar  facilities 
of  Holland  for  extensive  inland  naviga- 
tion. These  connecting  canals,  by  di- 
Tert-ing  some  of  the  superfluous  supply 
of  fresh  water  of  some  rivers,  to  otners 
where  it  is  deficient^  might  perhaps 
serve  to  extend  greatly  the  present  area 
of  tide-covered  land  capable  of  being 
flooded  for  rice  culture.  If  such  canals, 
mainly  for  drainage,  but  serving  also  for 
navigation,  were  made  to  connect  the 
Edisto  witn  the  Ashley,  the  Cooper  and 
the  Santee,  there  would  be  another  inci- 
dental advantage  as  remarkable  as  it 
would  be  valuable.  The  excavation  of 
the  canals  through  the  great  swamps, 

Sand  certainly  between  those  stretching 
rom  the  Ashley  nearly  to  the  Santee,) 
would  generally  penetrate  into  marl  of 
the  richest  quality,  lying  a  few  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  swamps.  If  duly 
appreciated,  this  rich  calcareous  earth, 
to  be  used  as  manure,  would  go  far  to  re- 
imburse the  cost  of  the  excavation ;  and 
if  used  for  lime-burning,  would  furnish 
good  lime,  and  at  one-third  of  the  price 
of  that  for  which  South  Carolina  has 
paid  and  continues  to  pay  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  lime-burners  of  New  Eng- 
land. This  voluntary  tribute,  at  least^ 
which  is  one  of  so  many  unnecessarily 
paid  by  the  South  to  the  North,  might 
be  ended  to  the  immediate  and  great 
profit  of  both  the  sellers  and  the  buyers 
of  the  substituted  lime,  made  of  the 
abundant^  cheap  and  excellent  native 
material.  The  buying  of  northern  lime 
by  South  Carolina  and  Greorgia,  is  as  un- 
profitable and  as  absurd  a  procedure  as 
the  usage  of  importing  northern  hay. 
But  of  these,  and  of  many  similar  things, 
we  of  the  South  have  no  right  to  blame 
any  but  ourselves.  All  the  commodities 
which  we  import  from  the  northern 
states,  and  which  might  be  more  cheaply 
provided  at  home,  serve  indeed  to  make 
up  an  enormous  amount  of  annual  tribute. 
But  this  part  of  our  general  burden  is 
fiairly   and  properly  levied  by  northern 


enterprise  and  industry  upon  southern 
listlessness  and  indolence.  Very  differ- 
ent, however,  is  the  case  as  to  the  far 
greater  proportion  of  the  general  amount 
of  tribute  paid  by  southern  to  northern 
interests — from  which  we  have  no  de- 
fence, because  government  induces  and 
enforces  the  payment,  by  the  legislative 
machinery  of  protecting  duties  and  the 
indirect  bounty  system.  But  I  am  stray- 
ing from  my  designed  subject,  the  im- 
provement of  southern  agriculture  to  its 
governmental  and    political  oppression. 

Puttin^s^  aside  all  speculative  and  un- 
tried subjects  and  moaes  of  improvement^ 
and  counting  upon  nothing  more  than 
the  proper  use  of  your  calcareous  manures 
and  judicious  tillage,  and  the  early  re- 
sults of  both — and  supposing  that  your 
country  should  be  so  benefited  only  ia 
the  same  degree  as  has  been  the  small 
portion  of  mine,  already  marled  or  limed 
— ^the  most  mocierate  estimate  of  the  agri- 
cultural values  so  to  be  created  would 
now  appear  to  you  so  greatly  exaggerated 
as  to  be  altogether  incredible.  But  how- 
ever much  I  would  desire  to  avoid  the 
position  of  a  discredited  witness,  I  will 
not  be  restrained  by  that  fear  from  stat- 
ing general  results,  which  are  notorious 
in  Virginia,  and  to  sustain  the  truth  of 
which,  thousands  of  particular  facts  could 
be  adduced.  These  results,  susceptible 
of  clear  proof,  or  exhibit>ea  by  omcial 
documents,  are.  that  thousands  of  farms 
have  been  doubled  or  tripled,  and  some 
quadrupled  in  production,  and  the  gene- 
ral wealth  of  tiieir  proprietors  as  much 
increased — ^the  assessed  values  of  marl- 
ed lands  increased  by  many  millions  of 
dollars,  while  those  of  similar  lands,  not 
so  treated,  have  continued  to  decline  as 
all  did  before;  and  the  treasury  of  tiie 
commonwealth  is  already  benefited  by 
many  thousands  of  dollars  received  annu- 
ally from  the  counties  containing  these 
improved  lands,  and  derived  from  them, 
while  the  revenue  from  lands  of  the 
neighboring  and  before  similar  counties, 
is  still  decreasing. 

So  far,  I  have  spoken  as  to  benefits 
which  have  already  occurred,  and  which 
are  unquestionable,  and  whicn  have  been 
derived  from  resources  and  facilities  for 
improvement,  not  to  be  compared,  in 
amount  and  value,  with  those  of  South 
Carolina.  I  have  elsewhere  estimated 
the  possible  future  and  full  fruition  of 
this  system  of  improvement^  in  Lower 
Virginia  only,  at  five  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  of  increased  pecuniary  value  ot 
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capital  thereby  to  be  created.  The  full 
employment  of  your  much  greater  re- 
sources of  this  kuid  and  over  as  wide  a 
surface,  would  not  oe  worth  less.  Then 
your  other  great  resources,  which  have 
been  named  but  not  estimated,  would  be 
so  much  more  in  addition. 

But  agricultural  production  and  pecu^^ 
niary  values  are  not  the  only  or  the 
greatest  e^ins;  and  though  others  rest 
upon  opimon  only,  and  are  incapable  of 
being  measured,  their  existence  and  their 
value  are  not  the  less  acknowledged  by 
all  judicious  observers  in  our  country, 
most  improved  in  agricultural  production 
by  calcareous  manures.  The  improve- 
ment of  health  has  been  mentionea ;  the 
improvement  of  economical  and  social 
habita,  morals  and  refinement^  and  better 
education  for  the  growing  generation, 
have  been  sure  consequences  of  greatly 
incteased  and  enduring  agricultural  pro- 
fits; and  these  moral  results  will  here- 
after be  increased  in  fidl  proportion  to 
the  physical  and  industrial  producing 
causes.  Population,  though  a  later  effec^ 
is  adready  sensibly  advanced  by  these 
agricultural  causes.  The  strength,  phy- 
sical, intellectual  and  moral,  as  well  as 
the  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  conmion- 
wealth  of  Virginia,  will  soon  derive  new 
and  great  increase  ftom  the  growing  im- 
provement of  that  one  and  smallest  of  the 
great  divisions  of  her  territory^  which 
was  the  poorest  by  natural  constitution — 
^iU  more  the  poorest  by  long  exhausting 
tillage— its  best  population  gone,  or  going 
away,  and  the  remaining  portion  sinking 
into  apathy  and  degradation,  and  having 
no  hope  lefl^  except  that  wnich  was  al- 
most universally  entertained  of  fleeing 
&om  the  ruined  country,  and  renewing 
the  like  work  of  destruction  on  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  far  west.  Terms  of  reproach 
and  contempt  (once  not  undeserved)  have 
been  so  long  and  so  freely  bestowed  on 
tliis  tide-water  region  of  Virginia,  and 
had  become  so  fixed  by  use,  that  it  will 
be  lonff  before  they  will  cease  to  be 
deemed  applicable;  or  before  many  per- 
sons, who  now  know  this  region  only  by 
the  memory  of  former  report,  will  learn 
that  it  is  not  altogether  land  of  galled 
and  gullied  slopes,  or  broomsed^e-covered 
fields,  over  whose  impoverished  and 
dwindling  population,  inaolence  and  ma- 
larious disease  contend  for  mastery. 

From  these  matters,  referred  to  for  proof 
or  illustration^  I  return  to  my  main  subject 
more  immediately  connected  with,  ana 
more  likely  to  be  interesting  to  my  auditors. 


There  is  not  one  of  the  industrial 
classes  of  mankind  more  estimable  for 
private  worth  and  social  virtue  than  the 
landholders  and  cultivators  of  the  south- 
em  states.  With  them,  unbounded  hos- 
pitality is  so  universal,  that  it  is  not  a 
distinguishing  virtue — and,  in  truth,  this 
virtue  has  been  carried  to  such  excess  as 
to  become  of  vicious  tendency.  Hono- 
rable, high-minded,  kindly  in  teeling  and 
actibn.  both  to  neignbors  and  to  strangers 
— ^reaclyto  sacrifice  self-interest  for  the 
public  weal — such  are  ordinary  qualities 
and  characteristics  of  southern  planters. 
Many  of  the  most  intelligent  men  of  this 
generally  intelligent  class,  are  ready 
enough  to  accept  and  to  apply  to  them- 
selves and  their  fellow-planters  the  name 
of  "  land-killers."  But  while  thus  admit- 
ting, or  even  assuming  this  term  of  jocose 
reproach,  they  have  not  deemed  as  cen- 
surable or  mjuriou^  their  conduct  on 
which  this  reproach  was  predicated. 
They  have  regarded  their  "  land-killing" 
policy  and  practice  merely  as  affecting 
their  own  personal  and  individual  inte- 
rests— and,  if  judged  by  their  continued 
action,  they  must  believe  that  their  inte- 
rests are  thereby  best  promoted.  Their 
error  in  regard  to  their  own  interests, 
great  as  it  may  be,  is  incomparably  less 
than  the  mistake  as  to  other  and  general 
interests  not  bein^  thus  affected.  As  I 
have  already  admitted,  individuals  may 
acquire  wealth  by  this  system  of  impover-  • 
ishmg  culture,  though  the  amount  of  ac- 
cumulation is  still  much  abated  by  the  at- 
tendant waste  of  fertility.  But  with  the  im- 
poverishment of  itfl  soil,  a  country,  a  pjeo- 
ple,  must  necessarily  and  equally  be  im- 
poverished. Individual  planters  may  de- 
sert the  fields  they  have  exhausted  in 
South  Carolina,  and  find  new  and  fertile 
lands  to  exhaust  in  Alabama.  And  when 
the  like  work  of  waste  and  desolation  is 
completed  in  Alabama,  the  spoilers  (whe- 
ther  with  or  without  reiaininga  portion  of 
the  spoils)  may  still  proceed  to  Texas  or  to 
California.  But  South  Carolina  and  Ala- 
bama must.,  nevertheless^  suffer  and  pay 
the  full  penalty  of  all  the  impoverishment 
so  produced.  The  people,  'who  remain  to 
constitute  these  states  respectively,  as 
communities,  are  not  spared  one  tittle  of 
the  enormous  evils  produced — not  only 
those  of  their  own  destructive  labors,  but 
of  all  the  like  and  previous  labors  of  their 
fellow-citizens  ano^predecessors  who  had 
fled  from  the  ruin  which  they  had  helped 
to  produce.  And  these  evils  to  the 
community  and  to  posterity,  greater  than 
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could  be  effected  by  the  most  powerful  ready  and  able  to  maintain  the  rights  of 

and  malignant  foreign  enemies  of  any  the  southern  states,  instead  of  a  large 

country  are  the  regular  and  deliberate  proportion,  as  now,  serving  to  swell  the 

work  ot  benevolent  and  intelligent  men,  numbers,    and   give  efficient  power  to 

of  worthy  citizens,  and  true  lovers  of  our  most  malignant  enemies.    The  loss 

their  country !  of  both  political  and  military  strength  to 

I  will  not  pursue  this  uninviting  theme  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  is  not  less 

to  its  end — ^that  lowest  depression  which  ^than  all  other  losses,  the  certain  conse- 

surely  awaits  every  country  and  people  quences  of  the  impoverishment  of  their 

subjected  to  fhie  effects  of  the  "land-  soil.* 

JdlJmg''  policy.  The  actual  exteht  of  If  it  were  possible  that,  for  all  Lower 
progress  toward  that  end,  throughout  the  South  Carolina,  the  system  of  improve- 
southern  states,  ought  to  be  sufficiently  ment  could  be  directed  by  one  mind  and 
appalling  to  produce  a  thorough  change  will,  as  much  as  the  operations  of  any 
of  procedure  and  reformation  of  the  agri-  one  great  individual  estate,  the  most 
cultural  system  of  the  South.  magnificent  results  could  be  obtained. 
In  addition  to  all  increase  of  the  with  great  and  certain  profit^  and  in  a 
other  benefits  of  agricultural  improve-  few  years.  Without  any  additional  labor 
ment  which  have  been  cited — ^pecimiary,  or  capital,  more  than  now  possessed,  for 
social,  intellectual  and  moral — there  beginning  the  improvement — and  with 
would  be  an  equal  increase  of  political  only  the  subsequent  increase  of  means 
power,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  which  would  be  supplied  by  the  clear 
at  this  and  the  near  approaching  time,  profits  of  the  improvements  as  they  be- 
would  be  especially  important  to  the  came  productive — most  of  the  lands  ac- 
well-being  and  the  defence  of  the  south-  cessibfe  to  marl  or  lime  could  be  covered 
em  states,  and  the  preservation  of  their  by  these  manures  in  ten  years.  In  twenty- 
yet  remaining  rights,  and  always  vital  years  from  this  day,  all  such  lands  could 
mterests.  If  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  be  thus  improved,  and  by  that  time  might 
and  the  other  older  slave-holding  states  yield  doubled  or  tripled  general  products, 
had  never  been  reduced  in  productiveness,  and  would  exhibit  a  proportionally  greater 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  improved  increase  of  value  as  capital.  The  new 
according  to  their  capacity,  they  would  clear  profits  of  this  one  great  improve- 
have  retained  nearly  all  the  population  ment  would  be  enough  in  amount  to  ef- 
that  they  have  lost  by  emigration }  and  feet  all  ttie  practicable  drainage  of  inland 
►  that  retained  population,  with  its  in-  and  river  swamps  in  twenty  years  more, 
crease,  would  nave  given  them  more  Or,  in  that  additional  time,  the  increased 
than  a  doubled  number  of  representatives  revenue  of  the  state  treasury,  from  these 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  new  sources  only,  would  suffice  to  con- 
This  greater  stren^h  would  have  afforded  struct  all  the  great  works  of  drainage 
abundant  legislative  safeguards  against  which  would  be  beycHid  the  means  of  m- 
the  plunderings  and  oppressions  of  tariffs  dividual  proprietors, 
to  protect  northern  interests — compromi-  In  all  opinions  expressed  as  to  the  rai- 
ses (so-called)  to  swell  northern  power —  ues  and  effects  of  the  agricultural  im- 
pension  and  boundary  laws  for  tne  same  provements  proposed  for  South  Carolina, 
purposes — and  all  such  acts  to  the  injury  nay  data  are  tne  experienced  and  un- 
of  tne  South,  effected  by  the  great  legis- 
lative strength  of  the  now  more  powerful,  ♦  A^condlUon  made  by  the  Government  of  VirgUUa, 
and  to  us  tne  hostile  and  predatory  states  in  the  act  or  cession,  to  the  United  states,  ofaU  her 
of  the  confederacy.  Even  after  Virginia,  northwestern  lenitonr,  was,  that  this  territory 
«;*k  w.«»^  *v,«^  !?-«„  i;i,^  *•«*«:*,,  i,  A  should  afterwards  be  divided  into  not  more  than  five 
Wltn  more  than  Esau-llke  tatUlty,  had  n^^  states.  Five  have  already  been  carved  out  of 
sacrificed  her  magnificent  northwestern  this  great  domain :  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan 
territorv  which  now  csonstitutes  fivp  orpat  *"<*  Wisconsin,  and  a  space  of  22,336  square  milcii 
wrnrory,  wmcn  now  consLiiuies  nve  great  „,nainB^  j^  ^^  new  territory  of  Minnesota,  which 

and  fertile  states,  (and  a  surplus  to  make,  wUl  hereafter  constitute  so  much  of  another  state,  in 

by  legislative   fraud,   a  larffe   part  of  a  vlolatlonoftheactofccssionby  Virginia,  and  of  the 

'L^u^VTV       J      1?   *  ^"^r   r**"  "*   •  futh  of  the  present  Federal  Government,  and  in 

SlXtn   state,)    and  all  ot  wmcn  are  now  which  space,  with  aU  the  northwestern  territory, 

among  the  most  hostile  to  the  rights  of  slavery  was  interdicted  by  the  ordinance  of  1787  of 

thft  nSnn\t*  n^  tht^  <5nn*Vi {f  Vir<rimo  h»A  ^^^  Confederation.     This  space  of  22,336  square 

ine  people  ot  tne  feoutn— -it  y  irginia  nad  ^y^,  ^^^^^  ^,„gijt  ^^  i^^^e  bwn  included  in  the  five 

merely  retamed  and  improved  the  fertility    antl-slavery  states  already  fbrmed,  but  which  will  go 

of  her  present  reduced  surface,  her  people  to  constitute  a  ■i»«i,  l»  nejriy  "  »wge  as  South 

,„^„i  1*.  XI  J     «,,  ^'    J  ^     *^j  Carolina,  and  larger,  by  nearly  1,000  square  mues, 

would  not  have  removed.    Their  descend-  than  the  united  surfhces  of  New-Hampshire,  Masaa- 

ants  would  now  be  south  of  the  Ohio,  chusetts  and  ConneeUent. 
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qnestionable  results  of  like  labors  in  Vir- 
ginia.    The    legitimate  deduction,  and 
the  only  one  for  imtried  operations,  is, 
that  like  causes  will  produce  like  effects 
in  both  these  different  localities.     I  can- 
not conceive  any  reason,  founded  on  ex- 
isting differences  of  climate,  soil,  or  sub- 
jects of  culture,  that  can  make  calcare- 
ous manures  less  efficient,  or  less  profita- 
ble, with  you  than  with  us.    Neverthe- 
less, I  have  learned  from  mere  rumor, 
that  in  the  small  extension  of  their  use, 
by  new  operators,  which  occurred  here, 
there  was  no  general  and  important  ben- 
efit obtained.     And  such,  I  must  infer, 
was  the  conclusion  reached  by  nearly  all 
the  makers  and  observers  of  these  trials, 
from  the   irresistible,  though    negative 
evidence,  (which  only  is  before  me,)  that 
nothing  considerable  of  such  improve- 
ments, or  of  public  notoriety,  has  been 
effected  in  latter  years.    In  the  absence 
of  all  particular  information  of  the  actual 
trials,  their  results,  and  the  accompany- 
ing circumstances,   of  course  I  cannot 
pretend,  or  be  expected,  to  explain  the 
causes  of  disappointment,  which  must  be 
the  general  result^  as  it  seems  that  marl- 
ing has  languished,  if  not  ceased,  in  gen- 
eral, after  a  few  faint  efforts.*    But  I 
infer  that  the  main  and  usual  cause  of 
supposed  failure,  or  of  inconsiderable  ben- 
etit,  has  been  the  same  prevailing  bad 
practice,  before  denounced,  of  incessant^ 
or  at  least  much  too  frequent  tillage, 
which  does  not  permit  the  fields  to  re- 
ceive and   retain  organic  matter  from 
their  own  growths  especially.    This  cause 
had  operated  on  nearly  all  the  trials  of 
marl  made  previous  to  my  service  in 
South  Carolina.     Of  all  such  cases  of  al- 
leged failure  that  I  was  enabled  to  see 
and  investigate  the  circumstances,  the 
causes  were  such  as  I  now  suppose  of 
the  still  later  failures.    These  cases  of 
failure  and  of  disappointment,  and  the 
known  causes,  were   brought    fully  to 
view  in  my  Report  of  the  Agricultural 
Survey ;  and  from  the  more  extended  re- 
marks, I  will  quote  a  short  passage,  to 
show  my  then  opinion  of  the  facts,  and 
the  causes  of  previous  failures,  and  my 
earnest   warning    against    the    general 
course  pursued.     After  reciting  the  gen- 
eral facts  of  failure  of  the  previous  trials 
of  marling,  I  proceeded  in  these  words : 

*  Tliere  is,  howerer,  one  fmportant  case,  known 
!•  me,  of  at  least  partial  excepUon  to  the  general 
rule  of  fatlure  of  marling  in  South  Carolina,  in  the 
▼ery  exlentlTe  and  also  profitable  labors  and  im- 
pr<]Teinenla  «f  Gov.  Hammond,  on  his  estate  bor- 
deiinf  on  Oie  Sftvannali. 


"  Can  any  opponents  of  marling  desire 
more  full  admissions  than  these  ?  And 
yet  they  all  serve  to  illustrate  what  I 
have  continually  striven  to  impress,  ihoi 
without  vegetable  matter  to  combine  wilh, 
caUareotts  manures  will  he  of  little  value. 
But^  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  heard  of 
no  trial  of  marl  on  land  in  proper  condi- 
tion, that  is,  recently  and  sufficiently 
rested,  and  thereby  provided  with  vege- 
table matter,  in  which  the  effect  has  not 
been  very  great  on  the  first  crop.  And 
three  or  four  of  such  results,  only,  would 
be  enough  to  explain  the  cause,  [of  fail- 
ure in  all  other  cases,]  and  to  prevent  all 
inferences  unfavorable  to  marling,  if 
from  a  hundred  failures  of  early  efforts 
under  reverse  circumstances.''  Then 
followed  particular  statements  of  two  dif- 
ferent experiments,  carefully  made  that 
year,  (and  the  circumstances  noted  at 
my  request,)  of  marling  on  new  land,  and 
therefore  not  exhausted  of  its  vegetable 
matter,    and    in    which    the    products 

S which  were  of  cotton)  were  nearly 
loubled  in  the  first  year  of  the  application. 
Here  then,  even  in  the  few  lines  quo- 
ted from  the  much  more  full  precepts  to 
the  same  purport,  there  is  full  evidence 
of  my  having  stated,  in  advance  of  all 
later  trials,  the  sure  cause  of  failure ;  and 
in  the  warning  against  that  cause,  I  may 
claim  to  have  predicted  all  later  failures 
of  like  occurrence.  And  if  there  had 
been  thousands  of  failures,  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  very  frequent  and  ex- 
hausting tillage,  all  of  them  would  but 
the  more  strongly  confirm  my  long  en- 
tertained and  often  expressed  opinions 
and  instructions  as  to  the  action  of  eal-. 
careous  manures ;  and  all  such  cases 
would  not  detract  a  little  from  the  al- 
leged available  values.  When  urging 
the  use  of  lime,  I  have  never  omitted  to 
state  that  it  gave  no  fertility  of  itselfj  or 
by  direct  action;  and  that  vegetable 
matter  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  in  con- 
junction, was  essential  to  the  beneficial 
operation  of  calcareous  manures.  The 
required  organic  matter  may  be  supplied 
mainly  in  the  growth  of  the  land  to  be 
improved.  But  it  7nufst  be  supplied  in 
some  fom^,  and  in  sufficient  quantity — 
and  also  snould  be,  in  part^  present  in  ad- 
vance of  the  use  of  calcareous  manures, 
to  secure  their  best  early  effects. 

Planters  of  South  Carolina !— I  have  of- 
fered to  you  in  plain  and  unvarnished 
language,  and,  possibly,  it  may  be  in  un- 
gracious and  distasteml  terms,  the  last 
advice  and  admonition  that  I  can  expect 
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to  utter  to  Yoa,  or  to  any  similar  audi- 
ence. My  Durden  of  yearsj  and  infirmi- 
ties much  greater  than  even  suited  to  my 
age,  admonish  me  that  my  labors  must 
soon  close.  I  would  deem  it  a  reward  of 
more  ^ue  to  me  than  will  be  the  short 
remainder  of  my  life,  if  you  and  your 
fellow-laborers,  even  at  this  late  time,  (in 
reference  to  myself)  would  heed  my 
words,  and  fiilly  profit  by  ihem.  It  is 
but  little  that  a  private  individual  can  do, 
to  warrant  to  a  great  commonwealth  or 
community  the  beneficial  results  pre- 
dicted upon  stated  premises  and  condi- 
tions. But  so  perfect  is  my  confidence 
in  the  general  results  I  have  predicted, 
that  I  would  willingly  hazard  upon  the 
issue  all  that  I  have,  in  property,  reputa- 
tion, and  even  life  itself.  For  illustra- 
tion, and  in  mercantile  or  business  lan- 
guage— if  I  possessed  hundreds  of  mil- 
Uons  of  dollars,  to  that  full  amount,  for  a 
premium  of  10  per  cent,  I  would  insure 
as  much  clear  profit  to  South  Carolina,  to 
be  gained  by  conforming  to  my  direc- 
tions, for  saving  and  increasing  the  fer- 
tility of  her  so3.  As,  however,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  offer  any  sucn  guaran- 
ty, and  &r  me  either  to  incur  risk  of  loss, 


or  to  derive  pecuniary  gain  from  the  re- 
sults, I  can  only  offer  my  earnest  verbal 
assurances  of  your  available  ^in,  as 
great  and  as  sure  to  be  obtained  by  your 
pursuing  a  proper  course  of  improve- 
ment, as  will  be  the  growing  loss  and 
eventual  ruin  of  your  country,  and  hu- 
miliation of  its  people,  if  the  long  exist- 
ing system  of  exhausting  culture  is  not 
abandoned.  It  is  not  merely  my  feeble 
voice  and  my  questionable  personal  tes- 
timony, but  also  thousands  of  unquestion- 
able facts,  and  the  sure  experience  and 
realized  profits  of  tiiousanas  of  farmers, 
which  offer  to  your  acceptance  the  high- 
est agricultural  prosperity,  in  exchange 
for  present  decline,  and  approaching  ex- 
haustion of  the  remaining  fertility  of 
your  land.  Choose,  and  choose  quickly ! 
And  remember,  as  my  last  warning, 
that  vour  decision  will  be  between  your 
purchasing,  at  equal  rates  of  price,  either 
wealth,  and  general  prosperity,  of  value 
exceeding  all  present  power  of  compu- 
tation, or  ruin,  destitution,  and  the  lowest 
degradation  to  which  the  country  of  a 
free  and  noble-minded  people  can  possi- 
bly be  subjected. 
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No.  II. 

COL.  BLUB  P.  BEAN,  OR  FIFTT  YEARS  AGO  IN  TEXAS. 

[In  one  of  oar  late  Nos.  we  gvrt  a  sketch  oT  the  remarkable  ftmily  of  the  Bowles  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas.  That  paper  haa  saggeated  to  a  gentleman  of  Texaa,  the  descendant  of  an  early  settler,  a  series 
of  historical  and  biographical  sketches,  relating  to  the  Southwest,  which  he  has  kindly  promised  for 
onr  pages.    The  following  is  the  first  of  the  series :] 


Many  persons  have  heard  of  Beau's 
Station,  in  Tennessee.  Of  the  family 
fiom  which  that  place  derived  it^s  name, 
was  one  whose  name  heads  this  article. 
In  the  year  1800,  when  eighteen  years  of 
age,  seized  with  a  spirit  of  adventure, 
common  to  the  young  spirits  in  that  day 
in  tlie  west^  which  was  opposed  by  his 
parents,  young  Bean  clandestinely  left 
nis  fatlier's  roof^  and  passed  down  the 
Mississippi  in  a  flatboat  At  Natchez 
his  employer  died,  and  he  was  thrown 
out  of  employment^  penniless,  and  among 
strangers.  Tims  situated,  he  was  left  to 
reflect  upon  his  condition,  and  work  out 
his  own  fortune.  Too  proud  to  return 
home,  he  resolved  to  embark  in  what> 
ever  might  fall  in  his  way. 

At  that  day  there  was  an  occasional 


contraband  trade  carried  on  by  means  of 
pack-mules,  in  caravans,  from  Natohez, 
with  the  Spanish  towns  of  San  Antonio, 
and  places  on  the  Rio  Grande,  attendea 
with  great  peril,  of  course,  from  the  nu- 
merous Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  vast 
wilds  between  the  points  named,  as  well 
as  from  the  vigilance  of  the  Spanish  sol- 
diery, ever  on  the  alert  to  seize  all  such 
parties  and  obtain  their  merchandise. 
Most  distinguished  among  these  bold 
trafRckers  was  one  Noland.  He  was 
about  to  leave  Natohez  at  this    time, 

Ithen  the  spring  of  1801,)  and  young 
Jean,  by  some  accident^  made  his  ac- 
Quaintance,  and  eagerly  joined  his  expe- 
oition. 

Noland's  party  consisted  of  twenty- 
two  men,  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
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goods.  ThejT  advanced  into  Texas,  and 
reached  a  point  between  the  Trinity  and 
Brazos  rivers,  where  they  were  discover- 
ed and  attacked  by  a  body  of  Spanish 
koopjs.  Noland  occupied  a  very  good 
position,  and  made  a  desperate  defence, 
but  was  overpowered,  tnirteen  of  the 
party  being  tilled,  mcludinjj  Noland 
mmselt  and  the  remaining  nme,  inclu- 
ding Bean,  being  made  prisoners. 

The  prisoners  w^ere  hurried  forward  to 
San  Antonio,  and  there  imprisoned  for 
several  montns.  Thence  they  were  sent> 
under  a  guard,  through  Monclova  to 
Chihuahua,  and  there  imprisoned  and 
chained.  Here  they  were  Kept  in  close 
confinement  three  years,  when  they  were 
allowed  the  privilege  of  the  city  limits, 
and  to  labor  on  their  own  account.  Some 
of  thera,  however,  had  died  in  the  mean 
time,  and  others  had  been  sent  to  otlier 
places,  and  were  never  afterwards  heard 
oil  Bean  had  learned  the  hatting  busi- 
ness in  Tennessee,  and  followed  it  profit- 
ably perhaps  a  year  in  Chihuahua,  when 
Ihe  yearning  he  had  to  see  his  native 
land,  after  near  six  years'  absence,  indu- 
ced him,  with  his  two  remaining  com- 
rades, to  mn  away,  and  endeavor  to 
reach  the  United  States.  But  they  were 
arrested  near  El  Paso,  taken  back,  se- 
yerely  chastised,  and,  after  being  heavily 
ironed,  again  imprisoned.  Bean,  how- 
ever, tad  made  many  friends  in  Chihua- 
hua, who,  after  several  months,  with 
strong  promises  on  his  part  for  good  con- 
duct m  future,  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
liberty  of  tlie  city  for  him  as  before. 
After  following  his  old  business  for  some 
time,  however^  he  resolved  upon  another 
effort  to  see  his  native  country,  but  was 
again  overtaken  and  carried  back. 

He  was  now  placed  under  a  strong 
escort^  and  started  for  the  south  without 
the  least  intimation  of  his  destination. 
In  the  route,  he  was  transferred  from  one 
party  of  soldiers  to  another  almost  daily, 
and  pa.ssed  the  cities  of  Guadalaxara  and 
Guanajuato.  At  the  latter  place,  he  was 
detained  several  days,  during  which 
time  Ids  noble  and  commanding  person 
won  upon  the  affections  of  some  senorita 
so  far  as  to  prompt  a  letter  to  him,  in 
which  she  avowed  her  love,  and  pledged 
every  sacrifice  to  obtain  his  pardon  and 
win  nis  liand.  But  he  was  never  allow- 
ed to  see  her. 

Poor  Bean  was  finally  conveyed  to 
Acamilco,  one  of  the  most  sickly  places 
on  toe  Pacific,  and  thrown  into  a  most 
filthy  dungeon,  where  not  a  ray  of  light 


penetrated,  and  the  only  air  allowed  him 
issued  through  the  base  of  a  stone  wall, 
six  feet  thick.  In  this  dismal  abode,  his 
person  was  constantly  covered  with  filthy 
vermin,  and  no  one  allowed  to  see  him, 
except  once  a  day,  to  ^ve  him  a  scanty 
allowance  of  food.  His  only  companion 
was  a  whit*  lizard,  which  he  succeeded 
in  taming,  and  making  very  fond  of  him. 
Even  this,  said  he,  was  a  source  of  much 

Eleasure  to  his  sinking  sprit.  The  air- 
ole  had  to  be  closed  at  night  to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  serpents,  which  were 
abundant  at  that  place.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  omitted  to  close  itj  and  in  the 
night  he  was  awakened  by  the  move- 
ments of  an  enormous  monster,  that 
had  found  his  way  in,  and  was  crawling 
over  his  body.  His  ready  mind  prompt- 
ed him  to  lie  perfectly  still,  until  his 
prison  door  should  open,  when,  espying 
the  serpent^s  eyes,  he  dispatched  him 
by  a  well-aimed  stroke  of  his  knife 
through  the  head.  He  then  triumph- 
antly threw  the  writhing  monster  out  of 
his  cell  on  to  the  market-floor  adjoining, 
which  so  astonished  the  natives  present, 
and  excited  their  admiration  and  pity, 
that  a  petition  was  sent  t<o  the  governor 
for  a  mitigation  of  his  sufferings.  That 
humane  individual  graciously  decreed 
that  thereafter  he  should  be  allowed  to 
work,  though  in  chains,  with  a  party  of 
miscreant  soldiers  during  the  day,  and 
only  imprisoned  at  night.  Even  this  he 
found  a  happy  relief. 

But  Bean  was  a  worthy  son  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  could  not  subdue  the  noble 
spirit  of  his  family  and  his  countrymen 
that  wrestled  in  his  bosom — ^his  heart 
yearned  for  liberty.  So  he  sought  an 
early  occasion  to  knock  off  his  chains, 
and  with  his  crowbar  killed  three  of  his 
astonished  guard,  and  escaped  to  the 
neighboring  mountains.  But  here  ho 
was  reduced  to  a  skeleton  by  starvation, 
and  re-captured.  His  old  cell  now  be- 
came his  only  abode,  aggravated  by  flog- 
ging and  divers  other  indignities. 

After  another  year  he  was  again  al- 
lowed the  same  privilege.  But  his  bold 
spirit  prompted  a  similar  attempt  for 
liberty,  in  ihe  vain  hope  of  reaching  the 
United  States.  In  this  effort  he  killed 
seven  soldiers,  and,  taking  the  route  for 
Upper  California,  traveled  some  three 
hundred  miles,  when  he  was  seized 
again,  the  news  of  his  escape  having 

S receded  him,  and  again  carried  baok. 
[e  was  now  subjected  to  every  imagin- 
able hardship  and  cruelty — confined  m  a 
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horizontal  position,  with  stocks  around  feet.    But   the  loosed   lion   scorned  to 

his  neck,  so  as  to  prevent  a  change  of  aven^  his  wrongs  on  the  pusillanimous 

his  posture,  and  there,  for  weeks,  aunost  suppliants,    and    dismissed    them    with, 

devoured  by  chinches  and  other  vermin,  warnings  for  their  future  conduct. 

His  appeals  for  mercy,  by  the  populace.  At  the  close  of  about  three  years,  from 

and  even  when  addressed  to  a  professea  the  havoc  made  among  the  royalists  by 

man  of   God,  were  treated  with  con-  Morelos    and   Bean,  an    overwhelming 

temptuous  mockery.  force  had  been  thrown  into  that  portion 

But  after  ten  years  of  bondage,  the  of  the  country,  and  the  patriots  met  with 

day  of  his  freedom  was  drawing  nigh,  sad  reverses — such  as  to  change  their 

The  Mexican  Revolution  broke  out  in  plan  of  operations.     It  was  agreed  that 

1810,  and  raged  with  great  fury,  threat-  Bean  should  cross  the  country  to  the 

ening  the  overthrow  of  royalty  in  Mex-  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  endeavor  to  reach 

ico.    The  royalists  had  become  alarmed ;  New-Orleans  by  water,  with  the  view  of 

they  had  learned  to  look  upon  Bean  as  a  appealing  to  the  United  States  for  aid. 

chained  lion — a  redoubtable  hero — and  With  two  companions,  (both  seamen,)  h© 

now,  in  the  hour  of  their  troubles,  they  made  his  way  across  the  country.    On 

offered  him  liberty  on  condition  that  he  the  route  he  became  suddenly  attached 

would  join  their  standard.     This  he  read-  to  a  lady  near  Jalapa,  and  married  her, 

ily  promised ;  but  with  a  mental  reser-  with  a  pledge  that  whenever  duty  per« 

vation  that  he  should  desert  their  hated  mitted  he  would  return,  and  spend  his 

standard  on  the  first  possible  occasion,  days  with  her.    Arriving  at  the  town  of 

and  join  the  patriots.  Soto  la  Marina,  he  stole  a  sloop  in  the 

Within  a  few  days  he  was  sent  on  a  night  from  the  harbor,  and  put  to  sea.  A 
scout  with  seven  men,  to  reconnoitre  the  few  days  wafted  them  safely  to  New- 
position  of  Gen.  Morelos,  the  patriot  Orleans,  where  they  arrived  about  ten 
chief.  When  near  the  encampment  of  days  before  the  great  battle  of  the  8th 
that  officer,  Bean  addressed  his  compan-  of  January,  after  Bean  had  been  absent 
ions  on  liberty  in  general,  and  proposed  from  his  country  fourteen  years.  This 
they  should  join  the  patriots.  All  acqui-  was  the  first  information  he  had  ever  re- 
esced,  and  did  so.  Reporting  himself  at  ceived  from  the  United  States,  and  hence 
once  to  Morelos,  he  gave  nim  minute  the  first  intimation  he  had  of  the  war 
information  as  to  the  position  of  the  roy-  between  our  country  and  Great  Britain, 
alists — an  attack  was  at  once  planned,  Bean  at  once  reported  himself  to  Gen. 
and  carried  out  with  triumphant  success,  Jackson,  who  had  known  him  in  boy- 
Bean  having  received  a  captain's  com-  hood,  and  in  the  battle  fought  as  a  vol- 
mission.  in  advance.  For  nis  reckless  unteer  aid  to  the  old  hero.  Soon  after- 
daring  in  the  action,  he  was  crowned  wards  he  returned  to  Mexico,  with  what 
with  roses,  proclaimed  a  colonel  on  the  success  we  know  not,  but  returned  to 
same  day,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  five  Tennessee  for  a  short  time  in  1817,  where 
hundred  men.                                     -  he  wrote  out  a  detailed  history  of  his  singu- 

From  that  day  forward,  his  name  and  lar  career,  and  left  it  with  one  of  his  half 

deeds  spread  like  wildfire  through  Mex-  brothers,    by  whose  kindness  we  were 

ico,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  allowed,   several  years  ago,  to  read  it 

veneration  by  the  down-trodden   multi-  several  times,  anci,  from  memory,  have 

tudes.     For  three  years  he  was  the  chief  sketched  the  foregoing  account, 

reliance  of  the  veteran  Morelos,  in  the  In  conclusion,  we  have  learned  from 

desperate  struggle  that  succeeded,  with  other  sources,  that  Bean  was  retained  in 

varied  success^— wherever  he  fought  vie-  Mexico  as  a  colonel  in  the  army,  after 

toiy  followed.  her  independence  was  established,  and 

He  had  learned  in  Tennessee  how  to  redeemed  his  pledge  to  the  confiding 

make  gunpowder.    This  knowledge  prov-  lady  he  had  married.    In  1827,  when  the 

ed  to  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  Fredonian  war  broke  out  at  Nacogdo- 

Satriots.    He  was  soon  conducted,  amid  ches,  Texas,  he  was  colonel  command- 

ying  banners  and  deafening  shouts,  a  ant  of  the  Mexican  garrison  there.    In 

conqueror  into  Acapulco,  the   scene  of  1835  he   retumed  to  Mexico,  and  re- 

his  sufferings.    The  puissant  wretches,  sumed  his  residence  at  Jalapa :  and  in 

who  had  been  his  persecutors,  on  bended  1843,  the  last  we  ever  heard  of  him,  he 

knees  now  begged  for  mercy.    The  veri-  was  a  retired  ofl[icer  on  half-pay,  and, 

table  man  of  God  who  had  mocked  his  though  sixty-one  years  of  age,  was  in 

sufferings,  now  supinely  crouched  at  his  fine  nealth. 
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ART.  VI.-THE  8PRINQS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

[Havino  Tisitad  during  the  iMt  mimmer  thoM  eelebrated  resorts  or  &shioii  tnd  abodes  of  bealtb,  yn 
ItTo  in  one  of  the  nombers  of  the  Review  a  brief  notice  of  the  trip,  and  promised  at  an  early  day  an 
elaborate  article  upon  the  snbject,  which  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  famishing.  The  people  of  the 
South  would  do  well  to  sostain  and  cherish  their  own  watering-places,  and  we  know  of  none  mora 
deservJBg  than  those  of  the  Old  Dominion.] 

There  are  rain,  snow,  hail,  river,  Springs,  the  Red  Sweet  Springs,  the 
spring,  well,  lake  and  pond  water,  all  dis-  Warm  Springs,  the  Hot  Springs,  the 
tii^!uished  from  each  other  by  peculiar  Bath  Alum  Springs,  and  the  Kockbridge 
differences.     They  all  hold  in  solution   Aluin  Springs. 

air,  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  and  muriate  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Strinfffellow, 
of  lime.  Distilled  water  is  freed  from  that  "  actual  experience  shows  3iat  vir- 
these  ingredients.  Besides  these,  there  tue  has  been  infused  by  the  Almighty 
are  some  springs  which  gush  fortii  with  hand  into  the  mineral  waters  of  our  stata 
water  impregnated  with  foreign  ingredi-  (Virginia,)  which^  if  skilfully  used,  ana 
ents  of  particular  properties,  imparted  to  called  into  requisition  in  due  time,  would 
it  by  the  channel  in  the  earth  through  make  them  equal  to  the  cure  of  perhaps 
which  it  makes  its  course.  Springs  of  every  form  of^  chronic  suffering  known 
this    character    are    properly    mineral  among  us.'' 

springs.  There  are  no  mineral  waters  There  are  two  White  Sulphur  Spring 
t&at  have  not  foreign  ingredients  in  in  the  State  of  Virginian-one  of  tnem  is 
them,  although  there  are  waters  that  are  west^  and  the  other  east^  of  the  Alle- 
medieinaL  without  beine^  mineral,  as  the  ghany ;  one  in  Greenbrier  and  the  other 
waters  of  Matlock  and  Malvem ;  and  m  Fauquier  county, 
there  are  waters  that  are  mineral  without  The  most  celebrated  is  the  one  situa^ 
heiog  medicinal.  Mineral  springs  are  ated  in  Greenbrier  county,  not  far  distant 
Either  distinguished  by  the  temperature  from  Greenbrier  River,  and  but  a  few 
of  their  waters.  miles  west  of  the  mountains.    Its  char- 

Mineral  waters  are  found  in  different  acter,  for  the  medicinal  virtue  of  it^  wa- 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  ter,  is  well  established.  If  mineral  wa- 
Those  of  Virq:inia  are  remarkable  for  ters  are  ranged  as  stimulant^  sedative 
their  medicinsd  virtues.  and   strengthening,  the   water   of  this 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  spring  may  be  classed  among  the  first, 
consiaerabljT  over  thirty  foreign  ingre-  although  it  possesses  the  qualities  of  the 
dients  in  mineral  water.  Yet  it  is  still  latter  two  in  diminished  strength.  Its 
more  singular,  that  Boyle,  in  the  17th  characteristic  is  stimulant.  It  is  trans- 
century,  was  the  first  to  employ  tests  to  parent^  and,  like  champagne  wine,  is 
detect  tneir  existence.  The  first  experi-  lively,  from  disengaged  air  escaping  in 
mentof  this  character  was  made  in  1663.  bubbles  when  agitated.  Its  taste  is  fe- 
The  following  are  the  principal  foreign  tid,  or  hepatized,  from  the  impregnation 
ingredients  found,  by  the  employment  of  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Its  for- 
tests^  te  exist  in  mineral  water :  eign  matter  is  gas,  gaseous  and  saline. 

Atmospheric  air^  oxygen  gas,  nitrogen  According  to  the  analysis  of  Mr. 
gas,  carbonic  acid,  Doracic  acid,  sul-  Hayes — 50,000  grains,  (about  7  pints,)  of 
phoreous  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  this  water,  contain  in  solution  3,633  wa- 
soda,  lime,  silica ;  the  nitrates  of  potassa  ter  grain  measures  of  gaseous  matter,  or 
and  of  lime  :  the  carbonates  of  potassa,   about  1-14  of  its  volume,  consisting  of 

soda,  ammonia^  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,         ^itrogenfo i.ois 

iron;  the  sulphates  of  soda,  of  ammonia,         oxygen  gu o.ioe 

of  lime,  of  magnesia,  of  iron,  of  copper ;        Carbonic  acid 3.444 

the  muriates  of  potessa,  lime,  sod^^of        Hydro-uiphnrtc  acid o.w 

ammonia,  of  barjrta  and  alumina,  of  One  gallon,  or  231  cubic  inches,  of  the 
manganese;  hydro-sulphuret  of  soda,  water,  contain  16.739  cubic  inches  of  gas, 
hydro-sulphuret  of  lime.  having  the  proportion  of 

The  mineral,  and,  indeed,  the  medi-        Nitrogen  gne 4.680 

cinal  springs  of  Virginia  are  the  White         Oxygen  gae  .!!!..'.. o.4»8 

Ifr'  ^^  c®\r  cW"\>.^%  ^"1     grrruirb^Hcacid:::::::::::::::  'i:S? 

Sulphur,  the    Salt    Sulphur,  the  Sweet  '  "^  
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50,000  grains  of  this  water  contain 
115.735  grains  of  saline  matter,  consist- 
ing of 

Sulphate  of  lime 67.168 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 30.364 

Chloride  of  magnesium 0.850 

Carbonate  oflime 6.060 

Organic  matter  (dried  at  212"  F.)  ....    3.740 

Carbonic  acid 4.584 

Silicates  [silica,  1.34  ;  potash,  18 ; 
soda,  66  ;  magnesia  and  a  trace  of 
oxyd.  iron 8.960 

115.735 

Mr.  Hayes  thinks  this  water  peculiar, 
from  the  feet  that  the  chlorine  and  the  al- 
kaline bases  are  in  small  proportions,  and 
the  alkaline  bases  being  united  to  the  si- 
licious  earths  "in  combination  with  a 
peculiar  organic  matter."  "The  organic 
matter/'  he  says,  "  resembles  that  found 
in  the  Red  Sulphur  Springs,  and  differs 
essentially  from  the  organic  matter  of 
some  thermal  waters."  The  saline  mat- 
ter is  thought  to  act  not  only  upon  the 
digestive  apparatus  most  beneficially,  but 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  and 
dispersed  through  the  system. 

The  remark  may  be  predicated  of 
these  springs,  as  of  ever}-  otner  medicinal 
spring,  that  there  is  an  exclusive  order 
of  diseases  that  they  alone  benefit,  and 
some  of  that  order  more  directly  health- 
fully than  others. 

The  process  of  cure,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  mineral  water,  is  a  restoration  of 
the  normal,  or  first  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution. Hence  they  are  never  specific. 
They  may  be  very  certain  to  cure,  but 
they  never  cure  as  specific  agencies  cure, 
by  acting  upon  the  disease.  Mineral 
waters  never  act  upon  the  disease,  but 
nnder  an  indirect  operation — the  altera- 
tive  action — ^the  restoration  of  the  normal 
condition.  They  act  upon  nature  rather 
than  upon  disease.  When  they  cure  at 
all  the  cure  is  radical,  and  a  relapse  less 
frequent  than  when  the  cure  is  effected 
by  specifics.  They  are  the  medicine  of 
nature,  and  not  a  natural  medicine. 
Medical  science  employs  remedial 
agents  taken  from  nature,  but  here  na- 
ture employs  her  own  agents.  Hence 
the  process  of  cure  is  longer  and  more 
radical. 

"The  White  Sulphur  water,"  says  Dr. 
Burke,  by  whom  an  excellent  work  upon 
the  Virginia  Springs  has  been  written, 
"owes  its  power  over  the  secretory 
glands  mainly  to  the  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, while  the  admirable  combination  of 
active  salts  makes  it  a  resolvent,  and  im- 
parts to  it  an  expulsive  power  over  the 


secretions.  It  is  its  richness  in  these 
salts  that  renders  it  superior  in  hepatic 
and  other  visceral  diseases  to  the  red 
sulphur,  while  these  very  ingredients 
forbid  its  use  in  organic  cfiseases  of  the 
lunffs,  the  heart,  and  the  uterus." 

The  stimulant  property  of  this  water  is 
due  to  the  saline  matter  it  contains. 
Hence  it  is  to  be  recommended  in  all 
cases  in  which  mental  or  sedentary 
habits  have  worked  unhealthy  effects 
upon  the  corporeal  system.  Most  of  the 
diseases  that  spring  and  grow  from  dis- 
tressing mental  pre-occupation — from  la- 
borious continuity  of  thought — ^yield  to  the 
medicinal  efficacy  of  this  water  as  a 
general  rule.  Its  analysis  indicates  its 
medicinal  efiicacy  in  diseases  of  the 
liver,  dyspepsia,  when  produced  by  over 
eating,  diseases  of  the  nerves,  cutaneous 
afiections,  hysteria,  rheumatism  and  gout^ 
prostration  from  measles,  small-pox,  pneu- 
monia or  from  fevers  of  every  class — 
chronic  syphilis,  &c.,  constipation,  bilious 
diarrhea,  &c.,  &c. 

The  White  Sulphur  of  Greenbrier  is  the 
resort  of  the  fashionable  and  the  gay  as 
well  as  of  the  invalid. 

The  beauty  that  is  weary  of  the  accus^ 
tomed  home  adoration,  visits  the  springs 
to  obtain  the  excitement  of  new  homage. 
The  widower  and  the  widow^  who  can- 
not be  pleased  by  the  neaVj  sigh  for  the 
far,  and  visit  the  springs.  Those  that 
cannot  be  appreciated  at  home,  go  to  be 
appreciated  abroad.  Those  who  are  un- 
happy at  home,  seek  to  be  happy  abroad. 
Pleasure-lovers,  money-lovers,  ambition- 
lovers,  and  variety-lovers,  accompany 
the  poor  valetudinarian  or  the  invalid,  to 
the  springs;  so  that  the  laugh  and  the 

froan,  the  ball-room  and  the  hospital, 
onesty  and  dishonesty,  purity  and  impu- 
rity, become  near  neighbors  at  the 
springs. 

Twenty-two  miles  from  the  White  Sul- 
phur, in  the  same  comnty,  on  the  Guyan- 
dott-e  road,  is  the  Blue  Sulphur  Springs. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  is  53  de- 
grees. Its  solid  ingredients  are  sulphates 
of  lime,  of  magnesia,  of  soda;  carbon- 
ates of  lime,  of  magnesia;  chlorides  of 
magnesium,  of  sodium,  of  calcium;  hy- 
dro-sulphate of  sodium  and  magnesia, 
oxide  of  iron,  iodine,  sulphur,  organic 
matters;  and  its  gaseous  ingredients  are 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
oxygen,  nitrogen.  It  has  the  reputation 
of  curing  chlorotic  females.  It  is  slight- 
ly tonic,  from  the  proto-sulphate  found 
in  it. 
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Thirty-two  miles  from  the  Blue  Sul- 
phur, in  the  adjoining  county  of  Monroe, 
are  the  Red  Sulphur  Springs. 

These  springs  have  a  great  deal  of  rep- 
utation, and  are  numerously  attended. 
Mr.  Hayes,  by  whom  the  water  (red  de- 
posit and  mud  from  these  springs)  was 
subjected  to  a  most  critical  chemical 
analysis  remarked  that  at  the  time  at 
which  ne  engaged  in  the  examination, 
very  little  was  known  of  the  ingredi- 
ents of  this  water,  "  although  its  medici- 
nal effects  had  rendered  Bie  watering- 
place  a  celebrated  one.''  Mr.  Hayes  dil- 
ters  from  Professor  Rogers  with  regard  to 
the  "organic  matter  contained  m  the 
water."  He  does  not  consider  it  of  the 
same  oatiire  of  the  baragene  or  glairine 
of  the  warm  springs  of  Italy  and  France ; 
an  important  agent  in  the  estimation  of 
Mr.  Hayes  in  the  medicinal  efficacy  of 
this  celebrated  water.  "The  opinion," 
remarks  Mr.  Hayes,  "that  substances  of 
delicately  balanced  affinities  in  their 
changes  gave  rise  to  changes  in  other 
bodies,  is  gaining  ground  among  the 
most'  learned  physiologists  and  chemists, 
and  such  a  view  of  tne  effects  of  some 
of  the  constituents  of  mineral  waters  is 
the  correct  one."  This,  so  well  expressed 
by  this  shrewd  writer,  is  a  germ  of  a 
splendid  theory.  The  main  and  distinc- 
tive elements  of  any  theoretical  super-^ 
stracture  that  might  be  predicated  upon 
the  products  as  secondary  bodies  of  the 
sabstances  of  delicately  balanced  affini- 
ties, is  very  carefully  guarded  and  pro- 
tected by  the  qualifications  placed  by 
Mr.  Hayes  over  the  doctrine,  that  will 
forever  protect  it  from  the  curse  of  the 
German  and  French  school  of  physiolo- 
f^B  of  substituting  the  crudities  of  theo- 
ry for  the  substantial  fruits  of  the  obser- 
Tational  system.  Mr.  Hayes  ''  excludes 
all  those  waters  wherein  one  stable  con- 
Ktitaent)  of  great  activity,  gives  character 
to  the  water."  "  These  views  would  be 
more  acceptable,"  remarks  Mr.  Hayes, 
"if  experience  had  demonstrated  their 
truth;  for  this  we  must  wait."  Did  our 
space  admit^  nothing  would  be  more 
aceejptable  than  to  run  the  doctrine  re- 
J'pecting  changes  in  secondary  bodies, 
which  substances  of  delicately  balanced 
alfinities,  in  their  changes,  produce,  to 
those  legitimate  conclusions  warranted 
by  the  general  laws  of  fermentation  and 
decay. 

In  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Hayes,  it  was 
shown  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  gas 
to  the  nitrogen  is  still  smaller — ^a  result 


which  accords  with  other  observations 
made  at  the  same  time.  The  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  gas  is  the  most  active  of 
the  gases  found,  while  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  acts  the  part  of  an  acid  in  rendering 
earthy  salts  soluble  in  the  water."  The 
most  important  element  brought  to  pub- 
lic attention  in  the  very  scientiiio 
analysis  of  Mr.  Hayes,  is  with  regard  to 
the  peculiar  sulphur  compound  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  saline  contents  of  this 
water.  In  his  opinion  it  has  never  been 
before  "described,  if  it  has  before  ever 
been  met  with."  Upon  investigation 
he  found  that  alcohol  did  not  dissolve  the 
compound. 

"  Chemical  experiments  do  not  show," 
says  he,  "the  medicinal  properties  of 
the  substances  operated  upon.  But 
where  a  substance,  the  result  of  ddiccOely 
balanced  affiniiies^  gives  in  its  decomposi- 
tion an  agent  of  powerful  action  on  the 
animal  system,  we  may  conclude  that 
it  is  an  active  ingredient^  if  found  in  a 
water  possessed  of  high  curative  powers." 
In  the  general  accuracy  of  this  reason- 
ing we  profoundly  concur,  only  so  far 
modified,  as  we  think  it  should  be,  by  the 
important  consideration,  that  mineral 
waters  never  cuj-e,  as  specific  agents, 
but  by  the  alterative  action — the  restora- 
tion of  the  normal  activity  of  the  system. 
The  diseases  in  which  the  Red  Sulphur 
has  been  more  available  are,  according 
to  Dr.  Burke,  chronic  laryngitis,  chronic 
bronchitis,  hemoptysis,  chronic  phthisis, 
functional  disease  of  the  heart,  hypertro- 

Ehy  of  the  hearty  mucous  diarraea,  irrita- 
ility  of  the  nerves,  producing  sleepless- 
ness, irritation  of  the  kidneys  and  blad- 
der, iithic  acid  gravel,  chronic  hepatitis, 
amenorrhea,  dysmenorrhea,  monorrha- 
gia, chronic  splenitis,  chronic  gastritis, 
hemorrhoids,  scrofula,  chronic  exanthe- 
mata of  the  skin. 

"This  water,"  continues  Dr.  Burke, 
"being  manifestly  narcotic,  is  contra- 
indicated  in  plethora,  apoplexy,  epilepsy, 
chorea,  vertigo,  and  all  diseases  indica- 
ting too  great  a  tendency  of  blood  to  the 
brain.  In  the  acute  stages  of  disease  it 
is  decidedly  injurious.  In  the  course  of 
my  practice  in  the  neighborhood,  it  was 
used  in  some  cases  as  ordinary  drinking 
water,  in  the  first  stages  of  pleurisy  and 
pneumonia,  and  in  bilious  fever,  but  with 
mvariable  a^rgravation  of  the  symptoms. 
After  the  inflammatory  stage  was  sub- 
dued and  an  incipient  convalescence^  I 
found  it  exceedingly  valuable  in  invig- 
orating the  constitufion." 
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In  the  same  county,  seventeen  miles 
from  the  last  mentioned  watering-place, 
are  the  Salt  Sulphur  Springs.  This  wa- 
tering-place has  the  threefold  attraction 
of  the  medicinal  efficacy  of  its  waters, 
the  tasteful  improvements  of  its  proprie- 
tors, and  its  beautiful  scenery.  The 
spring,  although  it  furnishes  a  sufficient 
supply  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
applied,  has  the  advantage  of  not  being 
a  bold  stream,  thereby  making  up  for 
the  deficiency  of  the  supply  in  the 
greater  strength  and  purity  of  those  for- 
eign in™dients  upon  which  its  value 
and  celebrity  depend. 

These  springs  are  recommended  for  af- 
fections of  the  brain,  chronic  headache, 
mania  and  palsy  in  their  early  stages,  in 
.aflections  of  the  nerves,  and  indeed  in 
all  diseases  dependent  upon  derangement 
of  the  secretory  glands  of  the  stomach, 
in  all  affections  of  the  chesty  and  in  all 
.the  irritations  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
where  they  have  been  of  long  standing, 
in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation,  and  in 
xsases  of  ordinary  dyspepsia,  chronic 
rheumatism,  periostitis,  gout,  together 
with  cutaneous  disorders. 

According  to  Prof.  Wm.  B.  Rogers,  the 
following  analysis  of  the  Salt  Sulphur 
Springs  may  be  relied  upon  : 

Temperature  variable  from  49®  to  56^, 
solid  matter  procured  by  evaporation 
from  100  cubic  inches,  weighed  after  be- 
ing dried,  in  212«>,  81.41  grains. 

Quantity  of  each  solid  ingredient  in 
100  cubic  inches,  estimated  as  perfectly 
free  from  water — 

1.  Sulphate  of  Ltme 36.755 

2.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia 7.833 

3.  Snlphate  ofSoda 9.683 

4.  Carbonate  of  Lime 4.445 

5.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia 1.434 

6.  Chloride  of  Magnesium 0,116 

7.  Chloride  of  Sodium 0.683 

8.  Chloride  of  Calcium 0.025 

9.  Peroxide  of  Iron,  derived  from  proto- 

•sulphate 0.042 

10.  An  aaotized  erganio  matter,  blended 

with  sulphor,  about ^     .004 

11.  Earthy  phosphates, ) 

12.  Iodine.  j atrace. 

Volume  of  each  of  the  gases  contained 
in  a  free  state  in  100  cubic  inches — 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen l.io  to  1.50 

Nitrogen 2.05 

Oxygen 0.27 

Carbonic  Acid 5.75 

Many  persons  have  been  cured  here, 
and  have  given  to  the  enterprising  pro- 
prietors certificates  to  that  effect,  that 
nave  found  their  way  into  the  public 


prints.  The  one  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Joseph  E.  Garratt,  with  regard  to  an  ob- 
stinate disease  of  the  liver  and  dyspepsia, 
is  very  satisfactory. 

The  Sweet  Springs  are  found  in  the  same 
county,  twenty-two  miles  from  the  Salt 
Sulphur.  These  springs  are  among  the 
oldest  of  the  Virginia  Springs,  and  among 
the  highest  in  reputation,  and  last.,  not 
least^  are  esteemed  to  be  the  gayest. 
The  locality  is  fine,  and  of  convenient 
access.  The  water  of  these  springs  is 
recommended  in  cases  of  general  debility 
arising  from  dissipation  in  eating  or 
drinking,  or  from  any  other  cause  than 
derangement  of  any  local  function  by 
congestion.  Languor  of  mind,  shattered 
state  of  the  nerves,  gloomy  presentiments 
ripening  into  disease,  may  be  removed 
bjr  the  prudent  and  persevering  use  of 
this  water.  Persons  in  advanced  life 
may  here  receive  renewed  invigoration. 
In  rheumatism  and  gout  they  are  valua- 
ble. In  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia  they 
are  also  serviceable. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these 
springs  are  the  Red  Sweet  Springs,  valua- 
ble for  the  chalybeate  quality  of  it« 
water.  The  tonic  property  of  the  water 
renders  it  invaluable  for  bathing  purposes, 
imparting  a  peculiarly  healthful  vigor  to 
the  debilitated  patient*  that  use  it  in  this 
way.  The  acconmiodations  for  bathing 
are  convenient  and  substantial,  and 
erected  with  a  special  eye  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  different  sexes  that  visit  them. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  Pro- 
fessor Rogers  of  the  water. 

Quantity  of  each  solid  ingredient  esti- 
mated as  perfectly  free  from  water.  In 
100  cubic  inches — 


Bnlpbate  of  Lime 14.233 

"    Magnesia 3.107 

"     Soda 1.400 

Carbonate  of  Lime 9.411 

"       Magnesia i.ie<J 

Chloride  of  Sodium  0.037 

•*    Magnesium 0,680 

"    Calcium 0.010 

Susquioxide  of  Iron 0.320 

Organic  matter  in  small  qaantities. 

Iodine— a  mere  trace. 

The  iron  is  no  doubt  dissolved  in  the  water  aa  a 
carbonate. 

Volume  of  each  of  the  gases  contained 
in  a  free  state  in  100  cubic  inches  of  the 
water: 


Carbonic  Acid 40.10 

Nitrogen 2.57 

Oxygen jw) 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen—*  trace  too  small  to  ba 
measured.  ..^. 
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Composition  of  100  cubic  inches  of  the 
mixed  gases  rising  in  bubbles  in  the 
spring — 

Nitrogen 63.5 

Carbonic  Acid 37.5 

The  Warm  Springs  are  situated  in  Bath 
countj,  about  one  nimdred  and  seventy 
miles  from  Richmond.  The  scenery  is 
wild  and  picturesque.  The  average 
temperature  of  the  water  is  between  99 
and  100**  Fahrenheit. 

The  water,  as  analyzed  by  Professor 
Rogers,  contains  4.5  cubic  inches  of  gas 
to  3ie  gallon  of  water — 

Nitrogen 3.25  cubic  inches 

Sulphur  Hydrogen 0.25     "  " 

Carbonic  Acid 1.00     «  " 

The  saline  contents  of  one  gallon  of 
the  water  are  as  follows — 

Muriate  of  Lima TTT'.1968 

Sulphate  of  Magneaia 9.984 

Carbonate  of  Lime 4588 

Sulphate  of  Lime  5.466 

And  a  trace  of  Soda 0.000 

23.706 

The  predominance  of  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia  in  this  water  imparts  the  de- 
cided aperient  quality  belong:ing  to  it^ 
while  an  action  upon  the  skm  and  the 
invigoration  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
may  be  traced  to  the  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  to  the  carbonic  acid.  As  a 
general  rule,  warm  waters  have  a  more 
direct  and  decided  impression  upon  the 
human  system  than  water  of  the  usual 
temperature,  and  hence  are  to  be  resort- 
ed to  with  greater  care  and  circumspec- 
tion. Even  in  cases  of  diseases,  pecu- 
liarly coming  under  the  operation  of  its 
curative  efficacy,  there  may  often  occur 
serious  injuries  to  the  constitution  from 
an  injudicious  or  mal-employment  of  this 
agent. 

This  water  is  famed  for  its  efficacy  in 
cases  of  dyspepsia.  It  also  may  be  used 
for  the  following  diseases:  gout,  rheu- 
matism, metastases  of  gout  or  rheuma- 
tism, lumbago,  diseases  of  the  bones,  af- 
fections of  the  spinal  marrow,  debility  of 
the  joints,  paralysis,  uterme  .derange- 
ments, &c. 

The  famous  Hot  Springs  are  situated 
in  the  same  county,  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Warm  Springs.  They  are 
owned  by  diiferent  proprietors,  and  are 
possessed  of  such  excellent  accommoda- 
tions that  the  visiting  public  may  safely 
'  calculate  upon  the  certain  relief  from 


the  inconveniences  that  ordinarily  attend 
watering  places. 

The  Warm  Springs,  Hot  Springs,  and 
Bath  Alum  Springs,  are  in  the  neignbor- 
hood  of  each  other,  and  may  be  reached 
from  Richmond  by  the  way  of  the  James 
River  and  Kanawha  Canal  to  Lynchburg, 
by  the  Natural  Bridge  to  Lexin^n, 
and  then  directly  by  the  Rockbridge 
Alum  Springs,  to  or  from  Washington 
City,  by  the  way  of  the  Fauquier  W  hite 
Sulpnur  Springs  and  Harrisonburg  to  the 
Hot  Springs.  There  are  six  batns,  and 
the  hot  pool  or  bath  ranges  from  100  to 
107®  Fahrenheit.  There  is  a  hot  spout 
for  the  ladies,  and  one  for  the  gentlemen, 
of  the  temperature  of  106<»  Fahrenheit, 
with  a  fall  of  about  five  feet.  The  effi- 
cacy of  the  hot  spout  in  cases  of  local 
physical  derangement  is  well  estab- 
lished. 

The  analysis  of  the  water,  as  given  by 
Professor  Rogers,  is  as  follows  : 

In  64  cubic  inches  the  saline  ingre- 
dients are^ 

Carbonate  of  Lime f-g 

Sulphate  of  Lime !•» 

"       Soda 0-98 

"       Magnesia 057 

Muriate  of  Soda »  JJ 

Silica PO^ 

8.S5 

This  water,  either  as  applied  to  the  hu- 
man body  externally,  or  as  taken  in 
draughts  internally,  imparts  its  curative 
properties  to  the  general  system  by  a 
process  much  more  rapid  than  if  the 
temperature  were  not  thermal.  Acting 
as  mineral  waters  all  do,  by  their  stimu- 
lating and  invigorating  influence  upon 
the  normal  condition  ot  the  systein,  the 
diseased  organism,  or  diseased  condition, 
it  is  expected  would  be  soon  ousted  under 
the  increased  rapidity  of  operation  of 
their  remedial  tendencies  effected  by  the 
hot  mineral  water.  Hence  the  greater 
care  in  ascertaining  the  diseases  that 
are  counter-indicateaf. 

The  greater  rapidity  of  the  active  prin- 
ciples of  thermal  waters  in  running  to 
their  climax,  points  to  the  necessity  of 
guarding  persons  under  any  acute  frame 
of  disorder  from  the  use  of  them.  Upon 
the  same  principle,  whenever  there  is 
tendency  to  febnle  action,  or  sub-acute 
inflammatory  action,  or  when  consump 
tion  has  gone  so  far  as  to  give  nse  to  fe- 
brile action,  patients  thus  affected  are  to 
avoid  their  use ;  while  persons  affected 
by  gout  or  rheumatism,  cutaneous  affec- 
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tions  of  every  class,  uterine  affections, 
certain  forms  of  dropsy,  may  use  thera 
with  safety. 

Within  five  miles  of  the  Warm  Springs 
is  to  be  found  that  charramg  watering- 

Elace,  the  Bath  Alum  Springs.  They 
ave  all  the  freshness  of  youth  and  charm 
of  novelty.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years 
that  they  have  gained  any  celefcrity. 
The  buildings  are  new,  and  the  accom- 
modation fine. 

The  Rockbridge  Alum  Springs,  in  Rock- 
bridge county — DebrelPs  Spring  in  Bote- 
tourt county,  and  the  springs  of  Eastern 
Virginia,  are  worthy  to  engage  the  at^ 
tention  of  the  invalid,*- or  the  votary  of 
pleasure.  Mineral  waters  are  often  di- 
vided into  four  classes,  to  wit :  the  acidu- 
lous, the  sulphureous,  the  chalybeate,  and 
the  saline. 

Acidulous  waters  comprise  those  in 
which  the  carbonic  acid  is  found  either 
in  its  free  state,  or  as  combined  with  a 
lesser  base. 

Sulphureous  waters  are  those  that  hold 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  a  main  ele- 
ment. 


Chalybeate  waters  are  those  that  hold 
iron  as  a  main  ingredient. 

Saline  waters  are  those  that  hold  the 
saline  ingredients,  ordinarily  found  in 
mineral  waters,  but  which  do  not  hold  in 
any  excess  either  of  the  three  ingre- 
dients above  specified,  to  wit :  carbonic 
acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  iron. 

Acidulous  waters  may  be  known  by 
their  acid  taste,  and  by  their  sparkling 
when  poured  from  one  ves^l  into  another, 
both  of  which  they  lose  when  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  for  any  length  of  time. 

Sulphureous  waters  may  be  known  by 
their  odor,  and  by  turning  silver  blac*^ 
when  poured  upon  it.  and  by  turning  ^ 
solution  of  the  salt  of  lead  black. 

Chalybeate  waters  may  be  known  by 
their  peculiar  taste,  and  by  their  becom- 
ing black  when  combined  with  an  infu« 
sion  of  nutgalls.  This  ingredient  is  very 
easily  detected — "  Copper  may  be  detect- 
ed by  evaporating  the  fluid  to  dryness, 
dissolving  the  residue  in  nitric  acid,  and 
adding  ammonia  to  the  solution.  If  this 
metal  be  present,  it  will  acquire  a  blue 
color." 


ART.  VII.-THE  NATIONAL  DEFENCES    AS   CONNECTED  WITH 
A   SYSTEM    OF   INTERNAL   IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mt  Dear  Sir  : 

The  improvement  of  harbors  and  their 
dependent  rivers^  in  connection  with  the 
existence  of  rail-ways  and  telejgraphs, 
not  only  promote  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, but  contribute  directly  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  by  affording  com- 
modious havens  for  the  operations  of  the 
navy,  and  by  enabling  men  and  military 
supplies  to  be  collected  promptly  and 
moved  rapidly  to  points  threatened  with 
invasion. 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  rail-way 
and  telegraph  systems  in  the  United 
States,  indicates  that  private  ent-erprise 
is  sufficient  to  maintain  and  increase 
them  in  due  proportion  to  the  populated 
areas  of  the  country.  But  the  improve- 
ment of  harbors  and  rivers  generally  are 
not  sufficiently  remunerative  to  call  forth 
private  enterprise,  even  if  legislative 
grants,  either  by  Congress  or  the  states, 
could  be  obtained,  authorizing  the  im- 


provement.   Nor  could  any  state  assume 
to  improve  a  harbor,  or  a  great  river,  or 
"inland  sea,"  like  the  Mississippi,  the 
Hudson,  or  the  Delaware,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  right  to  impose  remunerative 
tolls  on  the  national  commerce.     This\ 
branch  then  of  the  internal  improvement  \ 
of  the  country  is  entirely  dependent  on  j 
the  United  States  for  its  maintenance,-^ 
and  as  it  has  been  shown  that  it  contri- 
butes directly  to  promote  the  interests  of 
commerce  and  the  national  defence,  all 
doubts  vanish  as  to  tlie  constitutional 
right  of  Congress  to  authorize  its  exist-    . 
ence  and  maintain  it  with  the  public 
money.    This  was  clearly  the  opinion  of 
Mr.   Calhoun.     The  declaration  by  the 
Baltimore  Whig  Convention  that  it  is 
expedient  to  exercise  this  constitutional 
power  only  when  it  promotes  commerce 
and  assist*  the  national  defences^  has  in 
a  great  degree  disarmed  opposition,  and 
it  may  be  now  considered  the  settled 
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S>licy  of  file  country  Ho-mX  harbors  and 
eir  dependent  rivers  shall  be  improved 
under  the  authority  of  Congress. 

The  remarks  which  follow  were  em- 
braced in  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  on  the  national  defences,  and  have 
contributed  to  break  down  the  system  of 
fortifications  established  thirty-five  years 
ago,  and  to  exhibit  other  ^powerfiil  ele- 
ments in  the  resources  of  the  country, 
which,  whilst  they  are  the  means  of  un- 
exampled prosperity  to  the  civilized 
world,  make  the  United  States  physically 
and  morally  the  best  defended  nation  in 
the  world  against  the  attacks  of  brute 
force,  with  a  correspondent  power  of 
ofience,  should  international  dij9iculties 
reouire  it. 

In  reviewing  "the  general  system 
adopted  after  the  war  wim  Great  Britain, 
and  since  pursued  in  regard  to  the  per- 
manent fortifications,  then  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  the  national  defence,"  it  will 
be  relevant  to  the  subject  to  allude  to  the 
condition  of  that  defence  when  the 
United  States  declared  themselves  in- 
dependent of  Great  Britain,  and  prepared 
to  sustain  that  declaration  by  force  of 
arms,  during  the  period  of  peace  from 
1783  to  1812,  and  during  the  war  of 
1812-'15, 

In  the  first  period  the  defences  on  the 
seaboard  of  the  colonies,  extending  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Florida,  were  confined  to 
a  few  points.  England,  having  driven 
the  French  from  tlieir  North  American 
colonies,  had  little  fear  of  any  future  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  France  either  to  re- 
gain her  lost  possessions,  or  to  attack  the 
other  possessions  of  England  in  America. 

In  tine  course  of  the  war  of  Independ- 
ence, the  English  were  driven  in  suc- 
cession from  Boston,  New- York,  York- 
town,  and  otlier  places,  and  finally  from 
the  whole  country,  by  which  the  power 
of  the  United  States,  even  in  its  incipien- 
cy,  to  resist  aggression  from  the  most 
powerful  of  nations,  was  favorably  ex- 
nibited. 

Few  or  no  additional  seacoast  defences 
were  constructed  during  the  war,  yet  the 
public  and  private  armed  ships,  issuing 
from  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  did 
immense  injury  to  British  commerce,  and 
even  kept  the  whole  western  coasts  of 
Rngiand  and  Scotland  in  constant  alarm. 
Some  hastily  raised  redoubt-s  on  Dorches- 
ter heights  compelled  the  English  to  re- 
treat from  Boston  with  their  fleet  and 
army ;  and  the  castle,  defending  the  en- 
trance to  the    harbor,  falling  mto    the 


hands  of  the  Americans,  together  with 
some  temporary  erections  of  earth  on 
the  surrounding  heights  and  islands, 
secured  Boston  from  again  being  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy.  Charleston  was  suc- 
cessfully defended  by  the  Palmetto  fort 
against  a  squadron  of  ships ;  and  the  suc- 
cess generally  of  the  American  arms  up 
to  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  demonstra- 
ted, if  not  the  impossibility  of  reducing 
the  colonies  to  subjection^  at  least  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  life  and  money 
attendant  on  the  attempt. 

This  truth  led,  with  other  things,  to  a| 
change  of  policy  in  England  in  regard 
to  the  United  States.  The  new  adminis- 
tration made  peace  with  the  colonies; 
and  the  wise  statesmen  of  England  saw 
that  an  intimate  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  United  States,  as  an  independent 
power,  would  probably  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  mterests  of  their  country, 
than  the  possession  of  colonies  that  woula 
require  much  blood  and  treasure  to  regain 
and  hold;  whilst  the  trade  with  the 
same  would  be  interrupted  and  preca- 
rious. The  foundation  of  this  policy  was 
the  preservation  for  the  future  of  unin-  ^ 
termpted  friendly  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  America;  and  it  was  the  de- 
termination of  the  party  in  power  to  se- 
cure, at  all  hazards  and  at  all  times, 
peace  with  the  United  States. 

But  unfortunately  for  a  strict  adherence 
to  these  views,  the  great  wars  growing 
out  of  the  French  Revolution  placed  Eng- 
land in  position  to  struggle  for  her  veir 
existence  as  an  independent  power ;  and, 
in  the  coui-se  of  the  contest^  principles  in 
relation  to  neutrality  were  adopted,  and 
so  rigidly  adhered  to,  that  the  interests 
and  honor  of  neutral  nations,  and  of  the 
United  States  in  particular,  were  com- 
promised. In  persisting  to  assert  her  ar- 
rogant pretensions^  the  government  of 
England  was  deceived  by  its  diplomatic 
agents  and  friends  as  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced in  America.  These,  judging  of^the 
strength  of  the  party  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Madison's  administration,  and  of  the 
talent  and  influence  of  the  principal  men 
of  that  party,  constantly  represented  to 
the  English  government  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  recommend  to  Congress  a 
declaration  of  war  against  England  in  the 
face  of  the  powerful  party  opposed  to 
such  a  measure.  A  secretary  of  legation, 
in    Washington,  was    the    only    corres- 

Sondent  of  the  English  ministry  who  un- 
erstood  the  exact  state  of  things  in  the 
United  States.    He  repeatedly  advised 


/ 
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the  minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs  that  the 
latter  was  not  correctly  informed  of  the 
feeling  in  America ;  and  that  unless  the 
orders  in  council  were  revoked,  and  other 
obnoxious  measures  and  acts  abated,  war 
would  certainly  be  declared  against  Eng- 
land by  the  Imited  States.  At  last  the 
secretary  was  listened  to,  and  the  orders 
in  council  were  repealed ;  but  before  the 
news  reached  the  United  States,  war  had 
been  declared.  The  messengers  bearing 
respectively  the  declaration  of  war,  and 
the  order  removing  the  principal  cause 
which  led  to  the  declaration,  passed  each 
other  on  the  ocean. 

Thus  was  the  war  of  1812-^15.  or,  as  it 
has  been  termed,  "the  second  war  of 
independence,"  a  blunder  which  England 
lost  no  time  in  remedying^  by  seeking 
for  and  concluding  a  peace  wiUi  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  she  could  do  so 
with  honor  to  herself. 

At  the  time  peace  was  made,  England 
was  never  more  powerful.  Triumphant 
over  all  her  enemies  in  Europe,  by  sea 
and  land,  she  was  left  by  the  general 
peace  of  1815  in  possession  of  vast  means, 
ready  organized  and  practised  in  war, 
with  which  she  might  have  given  the 
United  States  some  severe,  though  not 
£Bttal   blows.     But  however  much  her 

Eride  of  power  might  have  been  gratified 
y  carrying  her  triumphant  arms  to 
America,  she  preferred  at  once  to  resume 
neaceful  and  intimate  relations  with  the 
United  States,  and  to  secure  all  the  ad- 
vantages flowing  therefrom,  then  and 
forever.  Her  far-seeing  statesmen  knew 
that  the  true  policy  to  be  followed  in  re- 
spect to  the  United  States  in  1815  was, 
with  increased  reasons  for  its  adoption, 
that  indicated  by  the  statesmen  of  1783 ; 
and  they  resolved  that  no  future  blunder 
should  lead  to  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  so  far  as  the  latter 
could  prevent  it.  In  this  favorable  state 
of  the  political  atmosphere,  the  clouds 
that  lowered  over  the  northeastern  boun- 
dary, over  Canada  during  the  patriot  de- 
monstration, and  over  Oregon,  were  soon 
cleared  away.  It  is  true  mat  the  United 
States  yielded  in  these  instances  some- 
thing more  than  was  due  to  England's 
just  claims ;  but  it  was  rather  the  grace- 
ful yielding  of  a  daughter  to  a  mothers 
solicitation,  than  the  acknowledgment 
of  any  power  of  coercion  possessed  by 
England.  If  the  peaceful  views  of  Eng- 
land were  not  then  generally  acknow- 
ledged, they  are  now  made  manifest. 
England  is  not  only  at  this  time,  to  a 


great  degree,  dependent  on  the  United 
States  in  commercial  matters,  but  signs 
are  significant,  that  she  considers  her 
future  fate  depends  on  maintaining  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States,  so  that  they  would,  from  interest 
in  commercial  matters,  and  perhaps  froza 
a  better  feeling  for  their  noble  mother, 
hok  with  disfavor  on  any  combination  of 
the  European  powers  to  humble  and  cnuh 
her. 

France  also  gave  evidence  how  much 
importance  she  attached  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  most  intimate  relations  in 
trade  with  this  country,  and  how  reluc- 
tantly, if  at  all,  she  would  resort  to  hos- 
tilities with  the  United  States.  The  king 
of  the  French,  supported  by  public  opin- 
ion, was  enabled  to  overcome  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  chambers  to  the  payment  of 
the  amount  stipulated  by  treaty  to  be 
paid  for  spoliations  on  our  commerce. 
This  public  opinion  was  especially  ex- 
pressed by  numerous  petitions  coming  up 
from  the  great  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing districts  of  the  kingdom,  praying* 
that  me  difficulties  with  America  might 
be  settled,  and  peace  preserved. 

During  the  period  extending  from  1783 
to  1812,  considerable  expenditures  were 
made  from  time  to  time  on  our  forts  and  , 
batteries  at  the  principal  seaports,  in  an-  ^ 
ticipation  of  possible  war  growing  out  oi^ 
the  French  revolution ;  and  more  recent- 
ly, in  consequence  of  the  continued  ag- 
gression on  our  commerce  by  English 
cruisers ;  so  that  when  war  actually  broke 
out  in  1812,  there  was  not  a  town  of  any 
magnitude  that  was  not  supplied  with 
one  or  more  batteries.  Nevertheless, 
there  were  a  great  many  small  towns 
exposed  without  defence  to  the  enemy, 
and  were  left  unmolested  by  him,  seeirig 
that  their  destruction  or  injury  could  in 
nowise  facilitate  his  operations,  whilst 
such  acts  of  Vandalism  would  serve  only 
to  hold  him  up  to  the  execration  of  the 
civilized  world. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  of  181 2-' 15, 
the  defences  of  the  country  were  con- 
siderably increased  in  value  by  the  con-  , 
stniction  of  field-works;  and  in  no  in-  / 
stance  were  such  defences,  supported  by 
well- trained  and  patriotic  volunteers, 
overcome.  Attacks  were  made  on  Fort 
Boyer  at  Mobile,  on  Fort  McHenry  at 
Baltimore,  and  on  Fort  St.  Philip  below 
New-Orleans,  and  were  successfully  re- 
pelled. Our  vessels  of  war  were 
blockaded  in  New-London,  and  chased 
into  Marblehead  and  Boston,  where  they 
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found  security  under  the  batteries.  Cas-  to  be  heard  in  oppositicm.  if  any  was  en- 
tine  was  taken  and  held  by  the  enemy,  tertained  by  them.*  Tne  acquiescence 
bnt  being  a  point  of  no  importance,  it  of  these  officers,  if  not  amounting  to  ap- 
was  not  retaken,  for  it  served  to  detacn  a  proval,  led  Congress  and  the  autnorities 
jwrtion  of  the  enemy's  forces  from  opera-  to  suppose  that  no  serious  disapproval  of 
ting  at  other  points.  the  measures  adopted  was  entertained 

Washington  was  reached,  and  the  by  them.  Being  thus  negatively  en- 
Capitoi  brutally  attacked  and  defaced,  dorsed,  it  was  considered  that  a  good  a^- 
The  success  of  the  enemy,  in  this  in-  rangement  had  been  made  by  the  goi/;- 
stance,  was  obtained  less  from  the  well-  emment^  by  which  a  lack  of  skill  in  the 
arranged  plan  of  his  operations,  than  from  native  officers,  unfitting  them  for  the 
the  imbecility  of  the  generals  command-  task  of  designing  the  grand  scheme  of 
ing  the  American  forces  rallied  for  the  defence,  might  be  supplied  by  an  impor- 
dwence.  The  enemy  was  signally  de-  tation  from  abroad, 
feated  many  times,  by  sea  and  land^  and  Under  the  auspices  of  the  foreign  en- 
the  war  was  triumphantly  terminated  by  gineer,  a  scheme  for  the  defence  of  the^/^ 
the  battle  of  New-Orleans.  seaboard    from    Passamaquoddy  to  the 

Thus  was  the  country  preserved  intact,  Sabine  was  devised,  involving  a  cost  of 
during  a  war  of  two  years  and  eight  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  submitted 
months,  against  the  operations  of  an  to,  and  approved  by  the  government, 
enemy  having  the  mastery  at  sea,  and  The  progress  of  construction  of  the 
when  the  defences  of  the  country  were  works  under  the  new,  or,  as  it  has  been 
comparatively  weak.  termed,  "  the  third  system  of  defence," 

It  should  be  here  remarked,  that  a  large  was  not  very  rapid.  The  Gulf  frontier 
expenditure  of  money  was  incurred  m  being  consiaered  the  weakest  and  most 
consequence  of  the  want  of  facile  lines  assailable  was  first  attended  to,  and  in 
of  rail,  canal,  or  common  way  communi-  about  ten  years  the  river  and  lake  ap- 
cafions  leading  toward  and  along  the  preaches  to  New-Orleans,  and  tlye  en- 
northern,  Atlantic,  and  Gulf  frontiers,  trance  to  Mobile  bay,  were  occupied  by  ^. 
through  which  men,  munitions,  ana  strong  works.  The  commencement  of 
machinery  of  war  could  be  transported,  new  works  of  the  system  was,  in  the  mean 
Yet  in  face  of  these  difficulties,  move-  time,  gradually  extended  to  the  north 
ments  were  generally  made  when  re-  and  south  Atlantic  coasts,  and  subse- 
quired,  efficiently,  ana  with  considerable  quently  to  all  of  the  most  important 
promptness.  '    points  along  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  fron- 

It  was  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  tiers.  These  defences,  combining  the  re- 
wielding  mobile  forces  for  the  defence  of  pairs  of  old  works  with  the  construction 
the  seaboard  and  lake  frontiers,  rather  of  new  ones,  place  the  seacoast  of  the 
than  from  any  signal  success  obtained  United  States  in  a  better  condition  of 
by  the  enemy  agamst  the  ports  and  bat-  defence  than  that  of  any  other  seacoast  in 
teries,  that  it  was  determined  at  the  close  the  world. 

of  the  war  to  adopt  a  system  of  defence       In  planning  the  new  works,  it  seems 

JxY  permanent  fortifications  on  a  large  to  have  been  taken  for  granted,  in  many 

/  scale.    Under  an  excitement  fed  by  the  instances,  that  each  work  must  depend 

I  friends  of  the  scheme.  Congress  voted  on  itself  without  chance  of  succor  irom 

'  large  suras  of  money  to  be  expended  on  forces  operating  on  the  rear  and  flanks. 

j  works  which  were  to  be  plaimed,  princi-  Works  were  thus  constructed,  to  sustain 

'   pally,  by  a  foreign  engineer,  with  such  a  siege  from  ten  to  fifteen  days,  in  the 

nelp  as  mighty  perchance,  be  rendered  midst  of  a  population  from  whicn  relief 

by  the  native  officers  of  engineers,  some  to  the  invested  work  could  be  drawn  iif 

..  01  whom  had  not  altogether  escaped  dis-  twenty-four  hours.     The  expensive  ar- 

tinction  in  the  late  war.    A  distinguished  rangement  of  these  land  defences  have 

general  officer  of  engineers  in  France,   greatly  increased  the  cost  of  the  works, 

who  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  Na-  already  from  their  nature  very  costly ; 

poleon,  was  engaged  and  received  in  the 

serviceofthe  United  States  under  the  title  *  since  the  printing  of  thl«  report  I  have  been 
erf  AfiffivtAnt  tinaintH^r  with  f  hfl  rank  and  Intormod  that  the  former  distinguished  chief  engl- 
wi   aMlsiani  enmneer,  Wlin  ine  raUK  ana  General  Swin.  did  make  a  strong  and  able  pro- 

pay  01  a  Dngadier  general.  INO  protest;  test  against  the  employment  of  a  foreign  engineer  to 
ai?ainst  this  arranffement  was  made  by  aid  in  arranging  the  public  defence.  The  letter. 
7^^      -V  M"«  »*i»"feaA«ci*i/  T»a  ««*w        T     .j^^j^jy  i|giAcj,ntftining  this  protest,  addressed 

these  officers  of  engineers,  whose  rank  " X  secretwy  of  war,  is  on  me  in  the  BMineer 
ami  influence  would  have  entitled  them  Bureau.  w.  h.  c. 
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and  at  this  day  excite  the  surprise  of  the 
professional  examiner,  acquainted  with 
the  yast  means  of  collateral  defence 
possessed  by  the  United  States,  that  any- 
thing more  should  have  been  required  for 
most  of  the  works,  than  security  against 
assault  by  escalaae. 

The  report  to  be  made  by  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  United  States^  on  the 
second  resolution  of  the  series  before  men- 
tioned, will  exhibit  the  exact  condition 
of  the  works  composine  "  the  third  sys- 
tem of  defence;*'  the  number  and 
.  strength  of  the  works ;  the  first  estimates 
I  of  cost;  their  extent,  capacity,  arma- 
ment and  actual  cost ;  and  an  estimate 
of  the  sums  necessary  to  complete  them. 

This  exhibition  will  prove  what  has 
been  herein  stated,  thai  the  Untied  States^ 
at  this  time,  possess  the  best  fortified  seor 
coast  in  the  world. 

Whilst  the  defence  of  the  coast  has 
been  gradually  accomplished  in  the 
course  of  thirty-five  years  by  the  con- 
struction of  permanent)  extensive  and 
expensive  fortifications,  new  and  import- 
ant elements  in  the  national  defence  and 
security  have  been  rapidly — almost  ma^i- 
call/ developed.  Our  population  has  m- 
creased  from  8,000,000  to  23,000,000. 
The  progress  of  the  improvement  in  agri- 
culture, manufactures  and  commerce, 
and  in  the  facile  lines  of  intercommuni- 
cation necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country, 
has  advanced  in  a  ratio  even  greater  tlian 
that  of  the  population. 

The  lines  of  communication,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  electric  telegraph,  whilst 
they  impart  new  life  and  vigor  to  the 
country,  bring  distant  sections  of  it  in 
easy  correspondence  with  the  centre,  at 
once  affording  security  against  foreign 
aggression,  and  making  the  people  more 
interested  in  preserving  those  glorious  in- 
stitutions under  which,  for  seventy  years, 
they  have  happily  lived  and  prospered 

The  interior  and  exterior  commerce  of 
the  country  have  advanced  with  surpris- 
«ing  strides.  The  latter  has  become  so 
necessary  to  the  leading  commercial  na- 
tions of  the  world,  that  its  interruption 
would  produce  disastrous  results  to  those 
nations.  The  stoppage  of  the  supply  of 
cotton  following  a  war  with  the  United 
States,  would  be  attended  in  England  by 
the  most  serious  consequences  to  her 
trade  and  finances— consequences  deem- 
ed by  many  as  being  fatal  to  the  political 
institutions  of  that  country. 

In  this  brief  review,  we  have  passed 


through  three  epochs ; — that  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  that  of  the  war  of  18 12-' 15, 
and  that  of  the  elapsed  time  from  1815 
to  1851. 

In  the  first  epoch  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  power  of  England,  although  re- 
latively greater  than  it  is  now  in  respect  t 
to  this  country,  aided  also  as  it  was  by  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitant-s 
remaining  loyal  to  England,  was  inade- 
quate to  subdue  our  people,  or  to  retain 
any  portion  of  our  soil. 

In  the  second  epoch  it  has  also  been 
shown,  that  though  the  national  defence, 
by  permanent  fortifications,  was  weak  in 
comparison  with  the  present  one — and 
the  means  for  the  operation  of  the  mobile 
forces  were  limited  and  difficult  in  their 
use,  the  most  formidable  demonstrations 
of  the  enemy  were  easily  defeated,  and 
the  country  preserved  from  any  injurious 
attacks  of  the  enemy,  except  in  one  or 
two  instances. 

And  in  the  third  epoch  it  is  shown  that, 
in  the  several  international  difficulties 
which  have  arisen  with  France  and 
England,  those  powerful  nations  gave 
evidence,  throughout  the  pending  nego- 
tiations, of  their  desire  to  maintain  that 
pacific  policy  so  essential  to  tlie  prosecu- 
tion of  me  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing pursuits  which  have  been  extended 
so  rapidly  in  their  respective  countries 
during  the  last  thirty  years. 

This  epoch,  now  of  thirty-fite  years' 
duration,  is  distinguished  for  the  pro- 
found peace  which  nas  been  maintained 
througnout  the  civilized  world,  without 
interruption,  except  in  the  instances  of 
the  Mexican  war,  and  of  some  unimpor- 
tant conflicts  in  Europe — and  whilst  it 
has  thus  been  distinguished,  it  is  no  less 
so  on  account  of  the  wonderful  progress 
made  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  by  wiiose 
influence  the  character  of  nations  and  of 
their  governments  have  been  greatly 
changed  for  the  better,  affording  new 
guarantees  that  the  pacific  policy,  so  long 
and  profitably  mahitained  by  the  leading 
commercial  nations,  will  continue  to  be 
cherished  towards  all  countries,  and  to- 
wards ours  in  particular. 

In  view,  then,  of  all  these  things,  and 
especially  of  the  new  elements,  moral, 
political  and  physical,  claimed  to  have 
been  developed  and  to  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  power  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  ' 
the  future  arrangement  of  the  national  de- 
fencCj  the  undersigned  thinks  that  the 
general  plan  adopted   thirty-five  years 
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ago  should  be  essentially  modified^  by  re- 
ducing the  number  and  size  of  the  works 
S reposed  to  be  constructed,  and  by  aban- 
ooing  some  of  the  defences  now  in  pro- 
erress  of  constraction,  or  which  are  about 
to  be  constructed  under  existing  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress. 

The  undersigned  is  also  of  the  opinion 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  country  re- 
quire that  the  subject  of  modification 
should  be  submitted  to  a  board  composed 
of  artillery  and  engineer  officers,  and 
some  eminent  civilians ;  that  no  new  work 
should  be  commenced,  even  if  it  has  been 
appropriated  for  by  Congress;  and  that 
no  appropriation  should  be  made  by  Con- 
gress for  the  completion  and  repairs  of 
existing  works,  until  the  whole  suDJect  of 
the  national  defence  has  been  considered, 
and  reported  by  the  said  board. 

The  Secretary  of  War  desires  "that 
the  chief  engineer  and  the  above-named 
officers,  (Colonel  Thayer,  Lieut.  Colonel 
De  Russy,  Maior  Delafield  and  Major 
ChasCjJ  snould  oirect  their  inquiries  par- 
licolarly  to  the  following  points : 

^  1st.  How  far  the  invention  and  ex- 
tension of  railways  have  superseded  or 
diminished  the  necessity  of  fortifications 
on  the  seaboard  ? 

^^  2d.  In  what  manner  and  to  what  ex- 
tent the  navigation  of  the  ocean,  by 
steam,  and  particularly  the  application  of 
steam  to  vessels  of  war,  and  recent  ira- 
proFements  in  artillery  and  other  military 
inventions  and  discoveries,  aflfect  the 
question  ? 

^3d,  How  far  vessels  of  war,  steam- 
batteries,  ordinary  merchant  ships  and 
steamers,  and  otiier  temporary  expedients, 
can  be  relied  upon  as  substitutes  for  per- 
manent fortifications  for  the  defence  of 
the  large  seaports  ? 

"4th.  How  far  the  increase  of  the 
population  on  the  northern  frontier,  and 
of  the  mercantile  marine  on  the  northern 
lakes,  can  obviate  or  diminish  the  neces- 
sity of  continuing  the  system  of  fortifica- 
tions on  those  lakes." 

The  results  of  the  inquiries  made  by 
the  undersized  in  the  premises  are  ex- 
pressed as  follows  : 

1st  The  invention  and  extension  of 
railways  and  of  the  electric  telegraph,  in 
connection  with  the  great  increase  m  the 
nuinber  and  size  of  steam  vessels  navi- 
gating the  rivers,  bays,  lakes  and  ocean, 
nave  added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the 
Inion,  by  bringing  the  most  distant  sec- 
tions within  a  few  days'  travel  of  the  cen- 
tre, and  do  thus  contribute  to  preserve 


tranquillity  at  home,  and  repel  aggres- 
sions from  abroad. 

The  lines  of  railways,  assuming  the 
radiating  point  at  New- York,  will  shortly 
be  extended  to  most  of  the  important 
seaboards  and  inland  towns  in  the  United 
States.  The  telegraph  lines  following 
the  rails,  and  also  diverging  from  them, 
are  beginning  to  interlace  the  country  in 
every  direction.  By  these  means,  and 
the  rapid  increase  of  our  population  indi- 
genously and  by  immigration,  agriculture 
and  manufactures  have  been  surprisingly 
extended  throughout  our  broad  domain, 
and  an  internal  commerce  has  arisen,  by 
the  interchange  of  the  products  of  art  and 
of  our  various  climates,  which  is  consider- 
ed to  be  of  greater  value  than  the  exte- 
rior commerce  of  the  country.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  articles,  our  artificial 
and  natural  productions  embrace  every- 
thing that  can  be  produced  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

These    are    immense    elements   of  y^y 
strength  to  a  nation,  and  insure  its  powei^  ^ 
and  prosperity.    Tnis  is  the  moral  ef- 
fect. 

The  existence  of  these  railways  and 
telegraphs  contributes  directly  and  physi- 
cally to  the  defence  of  the  country,  by 
enabling  men  and  military  supplies  to  be 
collected  promptly  and  moved  rapidly  to 
points  threatened  with  invasion.  Kail- 
ways  extend  already  along  the  coast,  in 
some  insta.nces  in  double  lines,  from 
Portland  to  Savannah,  connecting  all  the 
intermediate  cities  and  other  important 
points  with  the  canals  and  rivers  and  the 
naval  and  military  arsenals  and  depots. 
From  this  great  base  line,  other  Imes. 
convergent  and  divergent^  nave  reached 
lakes  Erie,  Ontario  and  Champlain,  and 
they  are  rapidly  approaching  and  crossing 
the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  west. 
And  it  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  not 
long  delay^  in  conjunction  with  the  state 
of  Texas,  in  making  such  a  donation  of 
lands  as  will  enable  private  enterprise  to 
commence  and  complete  a  railway  lead- 
ing from  some  point  between  the  mouth 
of  Red  River  and  New-Orleans,  through 
Louisiana  and  Texas  to  El  Paso,  and 
thence  through  the  valley  of  the  Gila  to 
San  Diego,  in  California. 

A  single  example  of  the  pervading  ex- 
tent of  the  railway  system  will  at  once 
illustrate  the  subject^  and  exhibit  in  a 
favorable  light  these  new  means  for  the 
national  defence.  The  completion  of  the 
railway,  now  in  course  of  construction, 
from  Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina,  to 
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Manchester,  in  South  Carolina,  will  en-  have  rendered  it  only  necessary  for  them 
able  troops  to  be  transported  continuous-  to  be  made  secure  against  a  covp^e- 
ly,  by  railway,  from  the  valley  of. the  main. 

Tennessee  to  Norfolk,  in  two  daysj  to  Under  these  views  of  the  subject,  it  is 
Washington  in  two  arid  a  half  days,  and  at  once  perceived  that,  whilst  the  exten- 
to  Charleston  and  Savannah  in  one  day.  sion  ana  invention  of  railways  (and  the 
The  extension  of  the  railway  now  being  electric  telegraph)  do  not  supersede,  they 
made  from  Chattanooga,  on  the  Ten-  greatly  diminisn  the  necessity  of  adding 
nessee  River,  to  Nashville,  will  enable  i  to  the  number  and  cost  of  the  fortifica- 
the  volunteers  from  the  superb  military  vtions  on  the  seaboard ;  or,  in  other  words, 
population  of  Tennessee  to  be  carried  to  Ihat  the  future  prosecution  of  the  system 
the  most  distant  points  of  the  north  and  <tf  defence  by  permanent  fortifications 
south  Atlantic,  almost  at  a  moment's  sj|ould  be  on  a  very  reduced  scale  in 
warning,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  comparison  with  the  magnificent  one 
four  days ;  whilst  the  speedy  completion  adopted  thirty-five  years  ago. 
of  the  road  from  Atalanta,  in  Georgia,  to  2d.  The  navigation  of  the  ocean  by 
Montgomery,  in  Alabama,  and  the  pro-  steam,  and  the  application  of  steam  to 
bable  construction  of  a  road  from  Mont-    vessels  of  war,  have  certainly  added  to 

f  ornery  to  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  will  the  faciiities  of  naval  operations  in  mak- 
ring  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  within  a  day's  ing  attacks  and  transporting  troops.  But 
travel  of  the  same  great  State  of  Ten-  such  operations  are  necessarily  confined 
nessee.  to  short  lines,  like  those  between  France 

At  the  North  the  system  of  railways  is  and  Enalano,  in  the  Mediterranean,  or 
much  more  extended.  The  New-York  on  the  lakes  between  Canada  and  the 
and  Erie  road,  now  complete,  is  proposed   United  States. 

to  be  extended  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Attacks  by  steamers  can  only  be  for- 
Erie  to  Cleveland,  and  thence  to  Detroit,  midable  when  they  are  numerous  and 
from  whence  a  road  has  been  carried  to  filled  with  troops  destined  for  a  grand  at- 
Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan.  The  sea-  tack  j  but  when  they  are  thus  filled  with 
board  base  of  railways  will  thus  be  troops,  munitions  of  war,  provisions,  ar- 
brought  within  easy  communication  of  mament  and  their  regular  crews,  little 
the  most  distant  lake  frontier.  room  is  left  for  the  fuel  necessary  to  pro- 

The  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  St.  Law-  pel  them  to  the  scene  of  action  ana  in 
rence  and  Montreal  railways  will  bring  retreat.  Such  steamers  cannot  be  pro- 
the  whole  Canada*  frontier,  extending  polled  either  conveniently  or  rapidly 
from  Lake  Ontario  down  to  Montreal,  until  the  propelling  power  can  be  pro- 
within  twenty-four  hours'  travel  on  an  duced  at  a  less  outlay  for  fuel.  At  the 
average,  of  Boston^  Portland  and  New-  rate  supposed  to  be  the  maximum  of 
York.  speed  of  war  steamers,  lines  of  operations 

The  transportation  of  troops  on  rail-  over  one  thousand  miles  (five  hundred 
ways  may  be  effected  with  great  prompt-  in  advance  and  five  hundred  in  retreat) 
ness.  The  first  regiment  of  Pennsylva-  cannot  be  occupied  advantageously,  or 
nia  Volunteers,  raised  in  Philadelphia,  the  with  the  efiiciency  necessary  to  a  great 
most  distant  point  from  the  scene  of  action,  movement  of  a  strategic  or  direct  attack, 
were  transported  so  rapidly  to  New-Or-  Numerous  transports  would  be  necessary 
leans  via  Pittsburgh  andthe  Pennsylvania  to  convey  supplies  of  coal  to  convenient 
railways,  that  the  regiment^  one  thousand  places  on  the  coast,  where  depots  for  the 
strong,  was  placed  in  the  van  of  the  same  would  have  to  be  established  and 
volunteer  forces,  raised  for  the  campaign  defended  at  great  cost,  for  they  would  be 
against  Mexico,  imder  General  Scott.         constantly  in  danger  of  attack  by  sea 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  and  land  from  enterprising  assailants, 
railways  and  the  electric  telegraph  con-  Besides,  the  great  loads  of  men.  muni- 
tribute  largely  to  the  national  defence ;  tions,  armaments,  provisions  and  luel  that 
that  the  works  covering  our  large  sea-  war  and  transport  steamers  would  be 
ports  and  other  important  points,  placed  obliged  to  carry,  multiply  the  dangers  of 
m  connection  with  the  railways  and  tele-  navigation. 

»  graphj  if  they  were  now  to  be  construct-  Certainly  steamers  could  make  sudden 
ed,  might  be  much  reduced  in  size  and  and  brief  attempts  to  enter  harbors  and 
cost^  if  not  in  number;  that  the  facility  destroy  towns,  but  fast-sailing  ships  with 
with  which  these  works  could  be  relieved,  favorable  winds  could  do  the  same,  if 
in  case  of  an  attempted   siege,   would   this  kind  of   marauding   and  piratical 
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wairiare  was  carried  on  by  any  Christian 
natioQ  calling  itself  civilized,  and  if  not 
opposed  to  the  same  machines  of  war  as 
those  -used  by  the  enemy  and  by  acts  of 
retaliation. 

Such  attempts  mi^ht  be  successful  in 
attack  and  retreat,  if  made  in  the  mshij 
eyen  if  the  harbor  was  strongly  fortified, 
if  the  fortifications  were  unaided  by  rafts 
and  hulks  lying  across  the  channels. 

But  a  demonstration  on  a  large  scale 
against  the  important  ports  and  arsenals, 
for  the  purpose  of  takmg  possession  ana 
levying  contributions,  requires  considera- 
ble land  forces,  even  against  such  points 
as  were  not  defended  by  permanent 
batteries ;  for  at  such  points,  in  time  of 
war,  earth  erections  would  be  made  and 
easily  supplied  with  cannon  of  heavy 
calibre,  that  would  do  great  damage,  by 
direct  and  vertical  cannonade,  to  the 
enemy^s  vessels  and  forces  afloat,  after 
they  had  entered  the  harbor,  and  probably 
compel  them  to  leave  it,  and  force  him  to 
select  a  more  distant  point  for  the  initia- 
tive of  attack. 

If  the  enemy,  strong  in  ships  and 
toldiers,  could  be  driven  from  Boston  by 
the  erection  of  some  redoubts  in  the 
course  of  one  night,  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  would  attempt  to  recapture 
the  position,  or  to  attack  any  other  posi- 
tion similarly  situated. 

Any  such  demonstration  at  the  present 
day  would  be  checked  by  the  means  just 
enumerat-ed.  and  be  met  on  its  flanks  and 
in  front  by  tne  mobile  forces  rallied  by  the 
telegraph  to  the  point  of  attack. 

lie  improvement  in  artillery,  as  re- 
gards size  and  efficiency,  has  oeen,  of 
late  years,  very  great,  but  it  enures 
more  to  the  benefit  of  the  defence  than 
Ulb  attack.  In  the  same  way  that,  if 
fteam  applied  to  ships  of  war  afford  any 
advantage  to  the  attack,  steam  applied 
on  railways,  combined  with  the  electric 
telegraph,  afibrds  greater  advantages  to 
the  detence,  by  reason  of  the  greater 
facility  with  which  forces  may  be  moved 
by  the  latter  means. 

From  all  which  it  may  be  safely  as- 
serted that  the  navigation  of  the  ocean  by 
stoam,  the  application  of  steam  to  vessels 
of  war,  and  recent  improvements  in 
artillery  and  other  military  inventions,  do 
not  exhibit  the  attack  of  forts  on  the  sea- 
board superior  to  the  defence,  where 
those  £ort8  are  connected  with  railways 
and  are  brought  within  succor  of  the 
surrounding  population;  nor  do  they 
render  additions  to  the  present  fortifica- 


tions in  number,  size  or  cost^  in  any  wise 
necessary.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the 
improvement  in  artillery,  if  those  fortifi- 
cations had  now  to  be  built,  would  enable 
their  plans  to  be  reduced  one-kalj  in  size, 
and  the  armament  one-fourth  in  amount. 
The  substitution  of  the  ten-inch  Colum- 
biad  for  the  mixed  and  most  inefficient 
armaments  with  which  our  fortifications 
have  been  garnished  at  great  expense,  is 
already  forced  upon  us  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  those  superb  guns  on  board  of  ves- 
sels of  war.  It  would  be  ridiculous,  if  it 
be  intended  to  adhere  in  any  degree  to 
the  present  system  of  seacoast  defence,  to 
retain  the  present  armaments,  composed 
principally,  as  they  are,  of  twelve ,  eighteen, 
twenty 'four,  thirty -two,  ^x\d  forty-two  poun- 
ders. It  is  the  opinion  of  many  persons, 
entertained  for  years  pasts  that  but  one 
class  of  guns  should  be  generally  used  in 
our  batteries  on  the  coast,  and  tnat  these 
guns  should  be  of  the  largest  calibre 
which  experiment  has  demonstrated 
could  be  efficiently  used. 

Fort  McRee,  in  the  harbor  of  Pensa- 
cola,  is  supplied  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guns,  composed  of  about  equal 
numbers  of  twenty-fourj  thirty-two  and 
forty-two  pounders.  The  average  effec- 
tive range  of  these  guns  may  be  stated  at 
1,100  yards,  and  the  weight  of  metal  that 
may  be  projected  from  the  entire  battery 
3,920  pounds.  Now  thirty  ten-inch  Co- 
lumbiads  would  throw  the  same  weight 
of  solid  shot,  and  strike  an  object,  with 
precision,  at  2,200  yards  distant;  so  that,, 
whilst  the  number  of  guns  at  Fort  McRee 
might  be  reduced  seventy-five  in  one 
hundred,  the  effective  range  by  solid  and 
hollow  shot  would  be  increased  one  hun- 
dred in  one  hundred,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  batteries  greatly  increased,  at  the 
same  time  the  size  of  that  work  might  be 
reduced  at  least  one-half. 

3d.  Our  large  seaports  and  naval  depots 
being  already  covered  by  extensive 
works,  and  requiring  but  smaD  additional 
defences,  the  discussion  of  the  question  as 
to  the  superiority  of  those  defences  over 
vessels  of  war,  floating  batteries,  ordinary 
merchant  vessels  and  steamers,  and  otlier 
temporary  expedients,  would  seem  to  be 
unnecessary.  All  experience,  however, 
has  shown  that  any  kind  of  floating  de- 
fences is  inferior,  on  every  score,  to  land 
batteries,  where  the  localities  will  permit 
the  latter  to  be  used.  This  subject  has 
been  ably  discussed  and  illustrated  in  the 
report  made  by  a  board  of  officers  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  in  1840,  on  the  national 
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defences.  Other  temporary  expedients, 
such  as  rafts,  hulks  sunk  in  channels,  and 
ridges  of  stone  thrown  across  the  same, 
could  be  relied  upon,  in  most  instanoes, 
only  as  auxiliary  defence  to  land  batteries. 

4th.  In  considering  how  far  the  increase 
of  population  on  the  northern  frontier, 
and  of  the  mercantile  marine  on  the 
northern  lakes,  obviates  the  necessity  of 
continuing  the  system  of  fortifications  on 
those  lakes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
into  view  some  of  the  elements  of 
strength,  moral,  physical,  and  political, 
possessed  by  the  United  States,  and  which 
have  already  been  alluded  to  in  this  report. 

The  chief  moral  and  political  element 
is  the  aversion  to  war  with  the  United 
States,  felt  by  Great  Britain,  whose 
present  superiority  in  naval  means  of 
attack  make  her,  of  all  nations,  alone 
formidable  to  us.  This  aversion  arises 
from  the  intimate  and  entangling  relsXioTiS 
in  conunerce  with  this  country,  and 
from  the  dependence  of  England  upon  the 
United  States  for  the  chief  supply  of  cot- 
ton to  the  leading  branch  of  her  manu- 
factures. And  this  aversion  to  the  slightest 
approach  of  international  hostility  is  not 
abated  by  the  consideration,  that  the 
untoward  event  of  war  with  the  United 
States  would  prompt  Russia  and  France 
to  carry  out  their  long-cherished  designs 
of  aggrandizement  in  Turkey,  Syria,  and 
India. 

The  principal  physical  elements  are: 
firsty  the  facility  with  which,  by  means 
of  existing  railways,  we  could  approach 
Montreal  with  a  large  force,  ancf  drive 
thence  the  British  forces  to  seek  shelter 
under  the  walls  of  Quebec,  and  finally 
from  all  Canada ;  by  which  simple  and 
rapid  movement  the  two  provinces  would 
fall  without  a  struggle  into  our  posses- 
sion, with  one-half  of  its  population,  at 
least,  inclined  to  a  change  ot  sovereignty ; 
and  second,  the  superiority  of  our  mer- 
cantile marine,  affording  convertible 
means  for  a  naval  force,  giving  us  the 
mastery  of  the  lakes,  and  enabling  us  to 
crush  any  partisan  attempts  coming  from 
the  Canada  shore; — and  Uiird^  the  su- 
periority of  our  advantages  on  the  score 
of  a  military  population  lying  along  the 
whole  northern  and  lake  frontier. 

These  great  moral^  physical,  and  po- 
litical advantao^es  being  undeniable,  the 
continuation  of  the  system  of  fortiiica- 
tions,  on  the  northern  and  lake  frontier, 
would  involve  a  useless  waste  of  public 
money. 

The  large  sums  of  money  expended, 


and  proposed  to  be  expended  on  the  de- 
fensive works  extending  from  Rouse's 
Point  to  the  Sault  of  St.  Marie,  would 
have  been,  and  will  be  more  beneficially 
applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  lake 
harbors  and  dependent  rivers,  thus  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  commerce  in  time 
of  peace,  and  affording  naval  depots  for 
our  naval  forces  in  time  of  war. 

By  demonstrating  that  such  cm  application 
,of  the  public  money  would  directly  promote 
the  national  defence,  tioi  only  on  the  lakeSj 
in  substitution  of  fortifications,  hyi  on  the 
seaboard,  in  aiding  the  defence  by  fortifUxi- 
tionsy  much  of  the  opposition  entertained, 
on  constitutional  grounds,  towards  intemai 
improvements,  would  be  removed. 

Under  these  views,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  undersigned,  that  the  whole  system  of 
fortifications  for  the  defence  of  the  north- 
ern and  lake  frontiers  should  at  once  be 
abandoned,  and  that  no  more  money  be 
applied  even  for  the  repairs  or  completion 
of  the  existing  works. 

The  undersized,  in  conclusion,  would 
express  his  opinion  in  repetition,  that  a 
board  of  artillery  and  engineer  ofiicers 
and  civilians  should  be  formed,  to  ,take 
into  consideration  the  whole  subject  of 
the  national  defences,  as  called  for  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, passed  in  the  session  of  3d  March, 
1851.  and  as  particularly  and  searchincly 
alluaed  toby  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  his 
order  of  17th  April,  1851,  with  a  view  to 
the  changes  necessary  to  be  made  in  the 
"tliird  system  of  defence,"  commenced 
thirty-five  years  ago,  and  of  the  adaptation 
ol  the  same,  inversely,  to  the  increased 
power,  political,  physical,  and  moral,  of 
the  United  States; — ^the  composition  of 
such  a  board  being  well  calculated  to 
have  the  whole  subject  opened  fairly  and 
discussed  freely,  by  which  errors  of  opin- 
ions^ particularly  those  arising  from  pro- 
fessional prejudices  and  interests,  would 
be  exposed  and  corrected,  the  truth  in  the 
premises  made  manifest,  and  the  good  of 
the  common- wealth  secured. 

Civilians  versed  in  national  and  inter- 
national policy,  and  officers  known  to  be 
opposed  to  the  system  of  defence  on  its 

Present  scale,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
eclared  in  its  favor,  would  cause  the 
pour  and  contre  to  be  fairly  stated,  and  all 
sophistry  and  false  principles  to  be  de- 
tected and  discarded. 

In  the  event  of  such  a  board  being 
formed,  it  is  suggested  that  the  ayes  and 
noes  on  all  important  questions  should  be 
ordered  to  be  taken  and  recorded. 
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The  present  and  prospective  condition 
of  Cuba  is  one  of  deep  interest.  Ap- 
pearances indicate  that  Spain  cannot 
Ion  Of  continue  to  hold  possession  of  that 
island,  unless  she  changes,  and  that 
orreatly,  her  policy  in  reference  to  it. 
bhould  the  Spanisn  Government  extend 
to  the  people  of  Cuba  the  privileges  they 
so  much  desire;  allow  them  an  equal 
participation  in  the  offices  of  honor  and 
profitj  instead  of  bestowing  them  exclu- 
sively upon  natives  of  Old  Spain;  re- 
move the  burdens  placed  upon  com- 
merce, and  otherwise  modify  the  harsh 
features  of  their  present  policy,  Spain 
might  for  years  retain  possession  of 
tlie  island  of'^  Cuba.  Nor  would  she  sus- 
tain any  loss  in  thus  changing  her  policy, 
because  the  increased  trade  anci  com- 
merce of  Cuba,  resulting  from  a  more 
liberal  policy,  would  more  than  compen- 
sate the  Spanish  Government  for  the 
concessions  it  might  make.  But  we  are 
apprehensive  that  Spain  will  obstinately 
renise  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  that 
people  until  a  successful  resistance  shall 
have  been  made  to  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties, and  Spain  shall  have  lost  her  domin- 
ion over  the  island  of  Cuba,  We  say 
we  are  apprehensive  that  such  will  be 
the  result^  for  we  think  that  if  Spain 
would  give  to  the  people  of  Cuba  a  wise, 
liberal  and  good  government,  the  situa- 
tion of  Cuba  would  then  be  better  than 
any  which  she  can  occupy  under  exist- 
ing circumstances.  There  are  many 
evils  which,  we  think,  would  attend  a 
war  in  Cuba  for  her  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, even  if  she  should  eventually 
achieve  them,  and  should  ultimately  be 
annexed  to  our  republic.  There  are 
many  satisfactory  reasons  why  Cuba 
should  not  be  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  unless  it  becomes  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity to  annex  her  in  order  to  prevent 

*  The  editor  of  the  Review  deems  it  scarcely  ne- 
ceesary  to  say,  that  he  does  not  hold  himself  respon- 
sible for  the  opinions  or  his  contributors.  Upon  the 
snbjeet  of  Cuba,  which  is  now  so  **  uppermost'*  in 
every  one's  thoughts,  he  is  willing  it  should  be  fairly 
and  Impartially  bandied.  It  is  certainly  one  of  deep 
Sauihern  Interest,  at  least.  There  are  many  sober 
traths  In  the  article  which  follows,  but  some  things 
&4{aiD  which  are  not  so  obvious.  So  (hr  as  the  Re- 
new is  coneemed,  it  is  not  prepared  to  take  a  posi- 
tioa  now,  but  will  do  ao  soon,  in  an  article  of  some 
eiAbontion. 


her  coming  under  the  control  of  Great 
Britain  or  France.  The  geographical 
position  of  Cuba  is  such  that  she  must 
either  belong  to  Spain,  become  an  inde- 
pendent government^  or  be  annexed  to 
our  republic.  In  no  event  could  our 
government  permit  her  to  be  acquired 
hy  any  European  power^  and  any  such 
attempt  would  necessanly  involve  the 
nation  making  it  in  a  war  with  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Spain/ doubtless,  relies  great- 
ly upon  the  assistance  which  she  Ex- 
pects to  receive  from  England  and 
France,  in  the  event  of  any  serious  at- 
tempt being  made  to  free  Cuba  from  her 
dommion. 

It  is  said  that  she  has  assurances  to 
that  effect^  from  one  or  both  of  these 
governments.  Taking  the  view  of  the 
subject  which  we  do,  we  are  constrained 
to  say,  that  what  she  considers  her 
greatest  security,  we  regard  as  her  great- 
est danger.  In  our  opinion,  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  England  and  France  to 
render  "permanent  the  union  of  Cuba 
with  the  crown  of  Spain,"  by  interfering 
to  prevent  hostile  enterprises  against  that 
island,  and  by  giving  assistance  to  tho 
Spanish  authorities  in  any  struggle  which 
may  take  place  between  them  and  the 
people  of  Cuba,  would  only  serve  to  has- 
ten the  event  which  Spain,  England  and 
France,  all  seem  so  much  to  dread ;  that 
is,  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United 
States.  Although  we  do  not  approve  of 
hostile  enterprises,  undertaken  by  our 
citizens  against  the  island  of  Cuba,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  Cuoans  to 
insurrection,  or  of  aiding  them  in  throw- 
ing off  the  Spanish  government,  and  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  govern- 
ment to  use  all  proper  and  necessary 
means  to  prevent  such  expeditions,  yet 
we  cannot  recognize  any  right  in  the 
English  and  French  governments  to  es- 
tablish a  "  police  of  the  seas^"  and  to  in- 
terfere for  tne  purpose  of  having  our  laws 
executed.  We  are  capable  of  managing 
our  own  affairs,  without  any  supervision 
on  their  part,  and  we  consider  any  such 
interference,  implying,  as  it  does,  a  dis- 
trust of  the  good  faith  of  our  govern- 
ment, as  officious  intermeddling  with 
that  which  does  not  especially  concern 
Uiem. 
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The  orders  given  by  the  English  and  England  or  France,  on  account  of  Cnba, 
French  government^  to  their  naval  offi-  but  our  rights  as  an  American  nation  we 
cers  in  the  West  Indies,  to  prevent  hostile   will  maintain.    We  will  not  pennit  any 
expeditions  against  Cuoa,  were  well  cal-  interference  on  the  part  of  any  European 
culated,  to  be  highly  offensive  to  the   eovemraent  between  those  struggling  for 
United  States,  and  any  attempt  to  carry  freedom    on    this    continent    and    tneir 
them  into  execution  would  necessarily  oppressors.      We    cannot    believe    that 
lead  to  a  collision.     Whilstwe  think  that  either  the  g^ovemment  of   England  or 
the  United  States  should  not  interfere  in   France  desires  a  war  with  the  United 
a  struggle  between  Spain  and  the  people   States  on  account  of  Cuba,  for  we  cannot 
of  Cuba,  even  to  assist  those  struggling   see  how  the  true  interests  of  any  of  the 
for  freedom,  yet  we  could  not  and  would  parties  would  be  advanced  by  such  a 
not  permit  any  European  nation  to  inter-  war.    Cuba  as  an  independent  govem- 
fere  in  behalt  of  Spain.     All  our  syrapa-  ment,  or  under  the  dominion  of  Spain, 
thies  would  be  with  those  contending  foi    with  a  milder  and  more  liberal  policy 
freedom  ;  and  although  we  could  not  give   than  she  now  has,  would  be  of  greater 
them  any  direct  assistance,  without  vio-   benefit  to  all  the  great  commercial  na- 
lating  our  most  sacred  and  wisest  maxims  tions  of  the  earth  than  if  she  remained  in 
of  policy,  and  without  departing  from  the   her  present  condition,  or  belonged  to  any 
examples  set  us  by  our  ablest^  most  dis-   of  the   great    maritime    powers.      If  it 
tingmshed,  and  best    statesmen,  yet  if  should  become  necessary  to  annex  Cuba, 
any  other  government  should  interpose  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  prevent 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the   rising   its  coming  under  the  control  of  England 
gpirit  of  liberty  on  this  continent,   we   or  France,  then  we  say,  let  it  be  done, 
would  be  in  duty  bound  to  put  a  stop  to   but  in  no  other  point  of  view  do  we  see 
such  interference  at  the  hazard  of  war,  if  that  it  would  be  good  policy  for  us  to 
that  were  necessary.    This  is  and  long   annex  it.    The  most  desirable  position 
has  been  the  American  doctrine,  and  it  is   which,  we  think,  Cuba  could  occupy, 
well  that  the  governments  of  England   would  be  that  of  an  independent  republic, 
and  France  should  distinctly  understand   rich  in  her  tropical  productions,  having 
the  position  we  occupy  on  this  subject.       free  and  unrestricted  commerce  with  aU 
In  the  event  of  a  revolution  in  Cuba,   nations,    enjoying    their  friendship  and 
our  citizens  would  have  the  undoubted   sharing  largely  in  their  trade.    In  this 
right,   if  they  saw  fit  to  exercise  it,  of  way  she  would  be  as  beneficial  to  the 
emio^rating  to  that  island  and  taking  part   United  States  as  if  she  were  annexed, 
in  the    struggle,  but  in  so  doing  tney   without  any  of  the  evils  resulting  frona 
would  forfeit  tne  privileges  of  American   annexation.    We  have  never  been  able 
citizens,  and    would    voluntarily   place   to  see  any  good  reason  why  Cuba  should 
themselves  beyond  the  protection  of  our   be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  even 

government.  They  would  have  to  share  with  ihe  consent  of  Spain,  and  without 
le  fate  of  war.  and  to  take  their  chances  the  hazard  of  war.  Cuba  is  unlike  Texas 
of  success.  Tney  would,  if  unsuccessful,  in  almost  every  respect.  Texas  was  in  a 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spanish  govern-  great  degree  uninhabited.  Cuba  is 
ment,  but  they  would  not  have  incurred  densely  populated.  Texas  furnished  an 
the  guilt  of  piracy,  nor  would  they  have  outlet  for  overgrowing  population.  Cuba 
subjected  themselves  to  the  penalties  of  is  already  fuU,  and  would  afford  no 
sucn  a  crime.  They  would  in  no  point  homes  for  the  enterprising  emigrants 
of  view  be  responsible  to  any  other  from  the  United  States.  The  present 
government  than  their  own  and  the  slave  population,  with  its  annual  in- 
government  of  Spain,  and  neither  Eng-  crease  under  the  humane  system  of 
land  nor  France  woulcl  have  any  right  to  slavery  which  would  follow  its  annexa- 
intercept  them,  or  in  any  other  way  tion,  would  be  amply  sufiicient  for  all 
interfere  with  them.  I^  however,  it  is  its  wants.*  It  would  not,  then,  give  us 
the  desire  of  England  and  France  to  an  outlet  for  our  rapidly  increasing  slave 
involve  themselves  in  a  war  with  this  population.  The  people  of  Texas  had 
country  for  the  sake  of  preserving  "the  laws,  institutions,  manners  and  feelings 
union  of  Cuba  with  the  crown  of  Spain,"  similar  to  our  own.  In  fact,  Texas  was 
they  can  do  so,  and  upon  them  will  rest  colonized  from  this  country.  Such  is  not 
the  fearful  responsibility  of  so  disastrous 

a  war  as  that  wnnlrl  hP  Our  rniintrv  •  At  premsnt  there  is  an  annual  decrease  of  dave». 
a  war  as  mar,  WOUia  Oe.  Uur  country  ^^^  i^*^ owing  to  the  pecuUarly  harsh  character  of 
does  not  desire  a  war  with  either  Spain,   slavery  there  now. 
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the  cas©  with  Cuba.  They  are  different 
from  us  in  nearly  every  respect  and  would 
not  easily  coalesce  with  us.  Tliough  under 
the  same  government,  they  would  remain 
a  distinct  people.  We  can  easily  see  how 
the  owners  ot  land  and  other  property  in 
Cuba  would  be  benefited  by  its  peacea- 
ble annexation  to  this  country,  but  how 
the  sugar-growers  of  our  southern  states 
would  be  benefited  by  having  the  pro- 
ductions of  Cuba  brought  into  competition 
with  their  own,  is  what  we  cannot  so 
easily  perceive. 

If  Cuba  can  now,  with  all  the  burdens 
which  are  placed  upon  her  industry,  af- 
ford to  pay  the  duties  upon  articles  im- 
ported into  this  country,  and  still  compete 
with  our  Louisiana  planters,  how  will  it 
be  when  she  is  relieved  of  her  burdens 
and  has  no  duties  to  pay,  as  will  be  the 
case  after  annexation?  Would  it  not 
bring  ruin  upon  the  sugar-growers  of 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Florida'?  The 
lantis  which  are  now  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  sugar,  would  then  have  to 
be  used  in  raising  cotton — and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  the  quantity  of  cotton  would 
be  increased,  and  the  price  diminished. 
This  evil  would  be  increased  as  we  con- 
tinued to  acquire  other  West  India 
islands;  and  we  think  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba  will  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  other 
islands  in  the  West  Indies.  We  can  see 
no  reason,  except  its  military  position, 
why  Cuba  shoiud  be  annexed  to  this 
country  any  more  than  the  other  West 
India  islands,  and  doubtless  those  who 
advocate  t<he  annexation  of  Cuba  will. 
after  that  is  accomplished,  go  in  for  all 
the  rest  also. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to  the 
acquisition  ofCuba  is  that  it  will  renew 
in  all  its  fierceness  the  slavery  a^tation, 
which  came  so  near  destroying  this  con- 
federacy. If  Cuba  is  annexed,  it  being 
a  slaveholding  state,  the  North  will  insist 
upon  the  amiexation  of  Canada.  Thus 
we  see  the  advocates  of  Cuba  annexa- 
tion at  the  North  are  even  now  in  favor 
of  annexing  Canada.  Are  we  of  the 
South  willing  to  take  Canada  for  the  sake 
of  getting  Cuba  ?  This  is  the  true  ques- 
tion. So  far  as  the  balance  of  power  is 
concerned,  the  South  will  not  make  much 
by  agreeing  to  take  Canada  and  Cuba 
ujgether,  whilst  in  every  otlier  respect 
she  will  be  much  injured.  Cuba  is  now, 
and  will  perhaps  always  be,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spanish  race,  which  can  never  be 
assimilated  to  our  own.  In  our  acquisi- 
tions of  territory,  our  object  should  be  to 
VOL.  XIT.  5 


acquire  unsettled  territory,  where  our 
population  can  expands  We  want  land 
without  people  on  it^  and  not  land  and 
people  together.  It  is  true,  we  acquired 
Louisiana,  Floridau  Texas.  California, 
and  New  Mexico,  but  all  ot  these  were 
in  a  great  degree  uninhabited,  and  many 
reasons  existed  in  favor  of  their  annexa- 
tion that  do  not  apply  to  Cuba. 

By  our  present  laws,  an  emigrant  from 
a  foreign  country  is  required  to  remain  in 
tins  country  five  years  oefore  he  can  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  Republic.  The 
object  of  this  law  is  to  enable  him  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  our  Constitution 
and  laws,  and  to  imbibe  something  of 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  But  the  sys- 
tem of  annexing  thickly  populated  coun- 
tries, and  granting  to  the  innabitants  inv 
mediately  the  rights  of  citizens,  is  not 
only  wild  and  dangerous,  but  a  new  and 
untried  experiment.  Are  we  prepared 
to  naturalize  a  whole  nation  at  once, 
without  any  previous  training,  and  in- 
corporate tnera  into  our  Union.  This 
would  indeed  be  progress,  but  it  would  be 
progress  towards  our  own  destruction. 
If  then  there  are  so  many  objections  to 
annexing  Cuba,  even  if  it  could  be 
peaceabhr  done,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
those  who  desire  to  obtain  it  at  all 
hazards,  with  or  without  war.  Thera 
are  men  who  are  ready  to  engage  in  war 
with  Spain,  France  and  England  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  Cuba.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  either  England  or  France 
would  quietly  see  so  great  a  maritime 
nation  as  the  United  Stales  acquire  Cuba^ 
which  is  said  to  be  tlie  *'  key  of  the  Gult 
of  Mexico."  The  same  reasons  which 
would  cause  us  to  oppose  the  acquisition 
of  Cuba  by  England  or  France^  would 
cause  them  to  oppose  its  acquisition  by 
us.  Its  military  position,  they  may  thinl^ 
is  almost  as  important  to  them  as  it.  is  to 
us,  for  they  also  have  valuable  possession* 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Cuba, 
and  they  are  extensively  engaged  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Gulf  They  may  think 
that  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  will  be  but 
the  first  st«p  towards  acquiring  the  whole 
of  the  West  India  islands,  and  obtaining^ 
exclusive  control  of  the  Gulf  Such,  if 
we  mistake  not^  is  the  policy  of  one  of 
the  most  active  advocates  of  wholesale 
annexation.  We  say  then  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Cuba  would  lead  to  a  long,  bloody, 
and  disastrous  war,  ruinous  to  all  the 
nations  engaged  in  it^  and  calculated  to 
lead  to  no  beneficial  result.    Do  we  de- 
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sire  Cuba  at  the  cost  of  such  a  war  ?  We 
•hall  not  at  this  time  undertake  to  specu- 
late upon  (he  results  of  a  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Suffice  it  to  say  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
both  nations.  We  might  get  possession 
of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick on  the  north,  and  all  the  West 
Indies  and  Mexico  on  the  south;  for 
Mexico  would  become  involved  in  the 
war  by  some  means  or  other.  But  we 
cannot  see  that  we  would  be  benefited, 
i^  as  the  result  of  that  war,  we  should 
come  int-o  possession  of  all  the  continent 
of  North  America.  Our  very  acquisitions 
would  become  the  fiuitful  source  of  fear- 
ful contentions  at  home,  and  bitter  would 
be  the  fruits  which  we  would  reap  from 
our  unwise  policy.  Let  us  pause  and 
consider  well  the  consequences  before 


we  take  the  fearful  leap.  Let  the  fate  of 
other  republics  be  a  warning  to  us  of  the 
dangers  of  unlimited  extension,  and  of 
wars  of  conquest.. 

We  have  now  indicated  what  cour^ 
we  think  our  government  ought  to  pursue 
in  regard  to  Cuba.  This  is  soon  perhaps 
to  become  one  of  the  great  questions  of 
the  day,  and  it  becomes  us  to  examine 
it  in  all  it^  consequences  thoroughly. 
What  is  to  become  of  Cuba  is  a  question 
of  deep  interest.  We  sincerely  trust 
wise  measures  will  be  adopted  in  refer- 
ence to  it  by  our  own  and  by  all  other 
governments  connected  with  it.  We  fear 
the  conduct  of  Spain  is  precipitating 
events,  and  bringing  upon  uie  civilized 
world  a  fearful  crisis.  May  wise  coun- 
sels yet  prevail,  and  the  dangers  which 
surround  thb  question  be  avoided! 
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East  Florida. — ^The  letter  of  the  Hon. 
E.  C.  Cabell  to  T.  E.  Andrews,  Esq., 
U.  S.  Consul  at  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  in  refer- 
ence to  Florida,  which  has  been  lately 
published,  has  attracted  much  attention  to 
that  long  neglected  state.  Mr.  Cabell  in 
that  document  gives  the  reasons  and  gen- 
eral causes  why  she  has  not  progressed  in 
population  and  wealth  like  other  states  of 
the  Confederacy. 

For  the  last  four  or  five  years,  East 
Florida  has  been  increasing  in  population, 
and  the  condition  of  her  inhabitants  in 
every  respect  is  far  better  now  than  it 
has  been  since  the  exchange  of  flags  in 
1821.  The  valuable  natural  resources  of 
the  state  are  becoming  appreciated  and 
developed,  and  capital  to  a  large  amount 
is  now  invested  profitably  in  various  en- 
terprises. Upon  the  St.  John's  River  there 
are  now  fourteen  steam  saw  mills,  turning 
out  over  two  millions  and  a  half  of  sawed 
lumber  monthly ;  besides  this,  there  are 
many  cargoes  of  ranging  and  cedar  tim- 
ber, and  live  oak,  making  an  annual  ag- 
l^gate  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
cargoes.  The  extent  of  timber  is  incal- 
culable, and  this  branch  of  trade  is  be- 
coming upon  the  Atlantic  altogether  con- 
lined  to  Georgia  and  Florida. 

The  county  of  Marion  has  become  the 
'/  populous  one  in  East  Florida,  and  is 


well  repaying  the  planter  for  his  labor, 
although  the  price  of  land  there  is  high, 
compared  with  other  counties  in  the  vi- 
cinity, and  upon  the  Gulf,  where  thousands 
of  acres  of  equally  good  lands  can  be  ob- 
tained at  very  much  less.  But  the  best 
lands  in  Florida  are  yet  to  be  brought  out; 
I  mean  the  cane-brake  marshes,  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  John's  River,  for  miles.  The 
lands,  if  properly  dammed  and  planted, 
would  produce  sugar,  rice,  cotton  or  corn, 
beyond  any  land  known,  and  the  expenses 
to  prepare  it  would  not  exceed  those 
incurred  in  clearing  up  a  dense  hom- 
inock. 

The  outlet  for  the  produce  of  East  Flor- 
ida, upon  the  Atlantic  side,  is  chiefly  the 
St.  Jonn's  River,  and  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce, cotton,  sugar  and  tobacco,  shipped 
from  it  this  year,  will  nearly  or  quite  reach 
the  figure  of  half  a  million  of  dollars.  It 
is  but  lately  that  the  importance  of  the 
trade  of  East  Florida  has  been  known, 
and  at  present  there  is  considerable  rival- 
ry between  Charleston  and  Savannah  to 
secure  it.  Until  the  establishment  of  the 
Charleston  line  last  winter,  Savannah 
reaped  the  chief  harvest;  but  now  the 
trade  is  tending  to  Charleston,  because  it 
is  generally  known  that  for  sugar  and 
clean  long  cotton,  Charleston  is  the  best 
market      The   merchants,    too,    prefer 
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Charleston,  as  the  stocks  there  are  larger 
and  better  assorted  than  in  Savannah. 

The  greater  part  of  the  produce  now 
shipped  from  the  St.  John's  comes  down 
the  Ocklawaka  river,  or  from  the  Upper 
St  John's,  and  is  brought  to  Pulatka,where 
it  is  re-sliipped  for  its  destination.  We 
would  suggest  to  the  directors  of  the  Flor- 
ida steam  packet  company  the  propriety 
of  running  their  boats  to  Welaka,  a  place 
lately  established  by  Col.  J.  W.  Bryant^ 
about  27  miles  above  Palatka,  immediate- 
ly opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ocklawaka. 
and  near  Little  Lake]  George.  This  will 
&ci]itate  the  planters  and  merchants  in  re- 
ceiving and  forwarding  their  goods  and 
produce,  and  will  avoid  the  risk  and  de- 
lay incident  to  the  river  St.  John's  navi- 
gation in  pole-boats,  from  the  Ocklawaka 
to  Palatka,  a  voyage  which,  at  times,  from 
the  width  of  the  river  in  some  places,  is 
attended  with  i^reat  dela^  and  much  dan- 
ger. The  saving  in  freight  will  also  be 
an  object,  as  the  steamboats  will  charge 
but  a  trifle  more  than  from  Palatka. 

Should  this  arrangement  be  carried  out, 
Welaka  will  become  a  little  town,  as  its 
natural  beauties  exceed  any  place  on  the 
whole  river,  from  the  mouth  to  its  source, 
being  situated  upon  a  bluff  for  one  mile 
upon  the  river,  and  a  growth  of  large  live 
oaks,  hickory,  and  other  forest  trees,  skirt 
the  bank,  while  the  background  runs  off 
in  a  plateau  of  pine  barren.  Very  near 
Welaka.  and  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 
is  the  Welaka  Sulphur  Springs,  and  about 
two  miles  from  it  are  the  Magnolia 
Springs,  one  sulphur  and  the  other  mag- 
nesia, another  salt,  magnesia  and  sul- 
phur, and  a  third  like  the  first,  but  suppos- 
ed to  contain  chalybeate  properties.  Cir- 
cling the  three  is  a  spring  of  pure  water 
from  the  hills.  Game  and  fish  are  abun- 
dant, and  the  sjportsman  can  have  enough 
to  engage  him  m  any  branch  of  his  science. 

Persons  visiting  Florida  for  health,  or  in 
search  of  lands,  entertain  very  different 
opinions  respecting  the  character  of  the 
state  and  its  inhabitants.  The  former 
frequently  come  out  among  entire  stran- 
gers, without  letters  of  introduction,  and 
perhaj»  may  remain  a  whole  winter  with- 
oat  receiving  any  kind  civilities  or  atten- 
tions from  families;  others,  more  thought- 
ful, provide  themselves  the  means,  and 
enjoy  a  delightful  visit  And  many  who 
seek  lands,  come  without  letters,  and  what 
is  worie,  without  horses  to  travel  with. 
The  result  is,  that  they  go  upon  a  steam- 
boat, or  in  a  stage-coach,  and  return  dis- 
gusted with  everything.    While  others 


bring  good  saddle  horses,  make  acquaint- 
ances of  men  who  know«the  country,  find 
pleasant  locations  on  good  lands,  and  be- 
come settlers. 

The  best  evidence  that  Florida  repays 
labor,  is  the  fact  that  a  great  many  persons 
have  migrated  there  to  relieve  themselves 
from  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  in 
almost  every  case,  when  industry  and 
economy  has  been  practised,  the  party  has 
become  independent. 

By  the  late  census,  Florida  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  88,000.  about  half  of  the 
number  white.  It  is  tne  third  healthiest 
state  in  the  confederacy.  Its  crop  is 
greater  in  quantity  of  cotton^  and  aggre- 
gate value,  than  any  state  m  proportion 
to  its  population.  The  -average  value  of 
its  cultivated  lands  is  less  than  in  any  oth- 
er state,  being  but  $18  per  acre.  The 
area  of  Florida  is  about  38,000,000  (thir- 
ty-eight millions)  of  acres;  a  great  por- 
tion of  it  has  not  been  surveyed,  bu^  as 
the  Indians  will  soon  be  removed  (peace- 
ably or  by  force,)  it  is  thought  the  best 
sugar  lands  will  soon  be  ofiered  for  sale 
which  are  in  Florida. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Bronson,  Judge  of  the  Fed- 
eral court,  who  is  now  residing  at  Palatka^ 
or  Col.  J.  W.  Bryant,  or  his  agent,  J.  W. 
Price,  Esq.,  at  Jacksonville,  would  give 
any  information  they  aro  possessed  of,  if 
applied  to,  either  personally  or  by  letter; 
and,  without  some  such  information,  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  facts  without  much 
delay  or  inconvenience. 

Alabama. — No  state  in  the  Union  pos- 
sesses to  a  greater  degree  materials  for 
a  proud  independence,  than  does  Ala- 
bama. These  materials,  however,  are  yet 
in  a  crude  state,  and  nothing  but  a  strong 
decoction  of  northern  fanaticism  will  ever 
bring  to  light  their  wealth*  and  beauties. 

Experience  has  taught  us,  that  the 
more  we  depend  upon  the  North  the  less 
are  our  chances  for  a  successful  compe- 
tition. For  this  very  dependence  takes 
from  our  pockets  and  adds  to  the  wealth 
of  the  North,  thus  depriving  ourselves 
of  the  means  of  independence,  and  making 
more  powerful  those  upon  whom  we  are 
dependent. 

Cannot  cotton  cloths  be  manufactured 
here  as  cheap  as  in  Massachusetts  ?  Can- 
not boots  and  shoes  be  made  as  cheap  in 
Selma  as  in  Lynn  1  Are  there  not  water- 
ing places  in  the  South  as  conducive  of 
health  as  Newport  or  Saratoga  ?  Is  there 
any  moral  or  constitutional  obligation 
binding  upon  the  southern  people,  which 
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compels  them  to  support  northern  manu- 
facturers, and  cater  to  northern  fashiona- 
bles? When  the  drain  upon  southern 
pockets  by  northern  capitalists  can  be 
checked  and  converted  into  means  of  en- 
riching the  South;  ought  we  not,  as  sensi- 
ble men,  so  convert  it?  We  earnestly 
solicit  the  attention  of  Alabamians  to  the 
above  queries. 

Too  much  attention  is  given  to  the 
growing  of  cotton.  Let  some  of  the  time 
and  means  of  our  planters  be  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  ofcotton,  and  there  would 
arise  a  source  of  wealth  wholly  unparal- 
leled iu  the  South,  for  certainty.  It  would 
be  not  only  a  source  of  wealth  to  those 
whose  money  is  invested,  but  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  For  instance,  a  cotton 
factory  in  Selma,  on  a  large  plan,  such  a 
one  as  ought  to  be  here,  would  pay  to  the 
stockholders  a  large  clividend — keep  in 
cur  own  community  the  money  that  is 
actually  expended  in  northern  markets 
for  the  same  article — ^give  employment  to 
the  poor  and  industrious,  and  *Aye  Selma 
more  importance  than  would  3ie  gift  of  a 
state-house. 

Money  enough  is  annually  expended 
by  Alabamians  at  northern  watering 
places  and  northern  cities,  in  their  fash- 
ionable summer  tours,  to  build  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  rail-road  through  our 
state.  When  this  amount  of  money  is 
left  there  by  one  state^  what  an  amount 
of  wealth  does  the  entire  South  annually 
leave  in  northern  hands  ?  We  are  thus 
furnishing  to  the  hand  of  an  enemy  the 
means  of  doing  us  further  injury. 

Let  Alabama  but  bring  to  bear  the 
means  within  her  reach,  and  in  a  few 
short  years  she  will  bear  a  proud  com- 
parison with  boasted  Massachusetts. 
Nature  has  been  bountiful  in  her  gifts  to 
our  state.  Her  soil  is  productive — her 
climate  salubrious.  She  abounds  with 
invaluable  mines,  that  require  but  the 
hand  of  enterprise  to  add  to  an  incalcu- 
lable degree  to  our  common  wealth  and 
importance.  The  coal  beds  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  its  iron  ore.  have  given  to  that 
state  an  importance  tnat  she  could  other- 
wise never  have  attained.  Yet  her  natural 
advantages  for  the  development  of  these 
resources  are  small  when  compared  with 
those  of  Alabama.  Means  of  easy  trans- 
portation are  necessary  to  the  successful 
workinff  of  these  gifts  of  nature.  Ala- 
bama has  large,  navigable  rivers,  fur- 
nished to  use.  The  face  of  her  country 
affords  every  facility  for  the  buildingof 
rail-roads.     Markets  are    thus   brought 


within  easy  access.  Notwithstanding  the 
want  of  navigable  rivers  and  the  rugged- 
ness  of  her  country,  Pennsylvania  has 
brought  into  market  her  coal  and  her 
iron,  and  showing  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  world,  that  her  citizens  possess  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  industry.  How  long,  with  all  the 
advantages  which  God  has  given  her, 
shall  Alabama  remain  in  the  background, 
with  her  countless  millions  of  wealth 
buried  beneath  her  soil  ? 

Texas. — In  our  previous  articles  (says 
the  Matagorda  Tribune)  on  this  interesting 
subject^  we  have  endeavored,  in  as  brief 
a  manner  as  possible,  to  point  out  a  few 
of  the  many  inducements  our  state  pre- 
sents to  the  emigrant,  whether  it  be  the 
wealthy  planter  with  his  large  force  of 
negroes,  or  to  the  industrious  laboring 
man  "  who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow." 

Texas,  even  in  her  present  curtailed 
proportions  under  the  "  compromise"  act, 
embraces  a  wide  scope  of  territory,  variety 
of  climate  and  diversity  of  productions. 
She  has  an  area  of  400,000  square  miles, 
extending  from  the  26th  to  the  36th  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  and  from  93*»  to 
no**  west^  a  territory  sufficient  to  carve 
out  three  or  four  respectable  sized  states 
from.  To  go  into  the  complete  details, 
then,  of  the  peculiar  advantages  possessed 
by  each  particular  section  of  such  a  vast 
extent  of  country,  could  not  well  come 
within  the  purview  of  an  ordinary  edi- 
torial column,  even  were  our  information 
sufficiently  extensive  thereon  to  do  them 
all  juiitice.  Hence  we  have  necessarily 
contined  onr  remaks  principally  to  that 
highly-favored  portion  of  the  state  em- 
braced within  the  limits  of  Middle  Texas. 
Here  we  may  place  the  rich  and  inex- 
haustible vallies  of  the  Colorado,  the 
Brazos  and  the  Trinity,  a  country  unsur- 
passed for  its  bounteous  productiveness 
and  capability  of  being  rendered  the 
greatest  sugar  and  cotton-n:rowing  region 
m  the  world.  It  is  here  will  be  centered, 
in  a  very  few  years,  a  population  that 
must  constitute  Texas  the  unmistakable 
Eureka  of  America.  Here  nature  has 
lavished  her  choicest  favors  to  establish, 
as  far  as  practicable,  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  paradise  on  earth.  Here,  by  a 
little  industr}'  can  the  poor  man  become 
wealthy,  ancl  the  wealthy  rich.  It  is 
certainly  a  mistaken  idea  entertained  by 
many  abroad,  that  this  portion  of  the 
state  is  only  a!dapted  to  extensive  plant- 
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jD^.  It  is  true  that  much  of  the  most 
valuable  river  bottoms  have  either  been 
taken  up,  or  are  held  at  such  prices  not 
easily  attainable  by  a  person  of  small 
means ;  but  these  are  confined  to  the 
limits  of  a  near  and  handy  approach  to 
market,  and  are  owned  by  minors  or  those 
who  have  no  occasion  for  an  immediate 
sale  of  their  property.  Beside  such,  there 
is  an  abundance  of  land  throughout  the 
country,  equally  good,  that  can  be  ob- 
tained on  terms  within  the  reach  of  any 
one  in  the  least  prepared  to  engage  in 
agricultural  pursuits ;  and  we  Imow  of 
many,  and  many  men,  who,  but  a  very  few 
years  since,  came  into  the  country  pen- 
niless, and  who,  by  industry  and  well 
directed  enterprise,  are  now  in  competent 
circumstances.  We  have  seen  more 
instances  of  the  smiles  of  dame  Fortune 
on  the  industrious  in  Texas  than  we  have 
ever  witnessed  elsewhere.  Indeed,  it 
cannot  well  be  otherwise,  for  it  costs  a 
man  comparatively  little  to  live,  and  all 
the  fruit  of  hisjindustry  is  clear  gain. 
Among  the  principal  productions  of  this 
section  of  the  state,  from  its  vast  richness 
and  highly  favored  climate,  cotton  and 
sugar  may  be  regarded  as  the  leading 
staples,  although  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  more 
general  diversity  of  crops  will  be  cultiva- 
ted and  found  more  profitable.  Every  day 
experience  goes  to  prove  that  the  South 
would  be  incalculably  profited  by  a  more 
strict  observance  of  this  theory.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  staple  productions,  tobacco 
can  be  raised  in  great  abundance,  and  of 
the  best  qualities.  From  the  peculiar 
quaUties  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  our 
sea-coast,  resembling  very  much  those 
districts  of  Cuba  wherein  the  famous  weed 
is  produced  to  such  perfection,  we  doubt 
not  if  proper  efibrts,  aided  by  experience 
in  the  culture,  were  applied,  this  portion 
of  Texas  mignt  be  rendered  as  famous  for 
its  production  of  the  article  as  that  of  the 
country  just  named.  Some  specimens 
from  the  Havana  seed  we  have  seen  raised 
in  the  vicinity  of  Matagorda,  could  not  be 
well  distinguished  by  the  most  fastidious 
tastes  from  the  genuine  Spanish.  So 
well  adapted  is  this  plant  to  our  soil,  that 
in  most  of  our  prairies  it  is  found  g^rowing 
spontaneously.  But  little  attention  has, 
90  far,  however,  been  paid  to  its  cultiva- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  exportation.  Rice 
might  also  be  made  a  source  of  vast 
revenue  to  Texas.  No  section  of  country 
can  be  better  adapted  to  its  growth  than 
the  islands  and  the  river  bottoms  of  the 


Colorado  near  this  town.  Dykes  could 
be  thrown  up,  and  the  periodical  over- 
flows, so  necessary  to  its  successful  cul- 
tivation, could  be  secured  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense and  little  labor.  Here,  in  itself  is 
presented  a  field  of  fortune  to  the  indus- 
trious and  enterprising  emigrant.  Another 
no  less  important  source  ofwealth  is  pre- 
sented in  the  cultivation  and  manufacture 
of  the  article  of  indigo.  The  plant  is  in- 
digenous to  this  section  of  Texas,  and  ib 
found  in  immense  quantities  throughout 
our  richly  bedecked  prairies.  With  all 
these  invaluable  productions  to  reward 
the  laborious  and  the  enterprising  with  the 
golden  treasures  from  foreign  shores,  the 
tiller  of  tJie  soil  is  also  blessed  at  home 
with  every  want,  comfort  and  luxury  that 
nature  demands,  sprinffing  up  withm  his 
grasp.  Truly  Texas  is  me  nappy  hunting- 
ground  the  red  man  has  long  dreamt  and 
told  of  in  his  traditionary  fables,  and 
eventually  found  and  realized  in  all  their 
bright  and  gorgeous  pictures.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  he  snould  cling  to  it  with  such 
tenacious  jealousy,  and  part  with  it  only 
with  the  last  waning  remnant  of  his  tribe. 
Thus  it  was  the  case  with  one  of  the 
bravest  aud  most  warlike  Indian  tribea 
known,  and  who  inhabited  the  Gulf  shore 
of  Texas.  The  Karanquaha^  after  having 
been  conquered  by  the  white  man,  had 
no  aspirations  for  another  home  on  earth, 
beyond  her  enchanted  prairies,  and  were 
determined  to  yield  them  only  with  the 
dying  breath  or  their  last  warrior ;  and  to 
carry  out  a  suicidal  determination  to  that 
end,  every  female  child  bom  after  the 
contest  was  immediately  put  to  death. 
That  measure,  we  believe,  has  been 
nearly  accomplished,  but  there  is  scarcely 
a  livmg  monument  of  this  custom  now 
remaining. 

The  Colored  Population  of  the 
North. — The  Buffalo  Courier  has  a 
valuable  article  on  the  facts  disclosed  by 
the  late  census  in  reference  to  the  colored 
population  of  this  country.  Their  posi- 
tion in  the  free  states  has  never  been  cal- 
culated to  advance  their  own  interests,  or 
to  elevate  them  in  the  estimation  of  those 
about  them.  They  cluster  in  the  purlieus 
of  our  large  cities,  living  precariously  and 
by  the  performance  of  the  most  menial 
labor,  or  if  they  do  dive  into  the  bush,  or 
squat  upon  the  prairie,  it  is  to  live  in  filth 
and  indolence,  content  to  chop  wood  by 
the  cord;  or  to  exact  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence from  the  negligent  cultivation 
of  four  or  five  acres  of  land.    Partly,  no 
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douhtj  in  consequence  of  these  circum- 
stances, partly  from  their  general  unfit- 
ness for  the  climate  and  pursuits  of  north- 
em  latitudes,  the  records  show  a  rate  of 
progress  as  to  numbers  which  contrasts 
most  strangely  with  that  of  the  whites  by 
whom  they  are  surrounded,  and  even 
with  that  which  prevails  amongst  their 
own  race  in  the  slave  states.  The 
(i)urier  shows  that  iri  New-England, 
where  the  social  condition  of  the  negro 
has  the  benefit  of  a  full  measure  of  abo- 
litionist sympathy,  his  race  has  not  in- 
creased as  in  the  South.  While  the  total 
increase  of  the  whites  in  New-England 
has  been  at  the  rate  of  sixty-five  per 
cent,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  that  of 
the  blacks  has  been  but  6h  per  cent  not- 
withstanding the  constant  infiux  of  fugi- 
tives. As  compared  with  the  census  of 
1840,  the  census  of  last  year  exhibits  an 
absolute  decrease.  In  New-Hampshii-e, 
where  no  attempt  has  vet  been  made  to 
catch  a  runaway,  the  decrease  amounts 
to  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole.  The 
following  table,  showing  the  number  of 
colored  persons  in  each  of  the  states  at 
the  periods  to  which  it  refers^  we  cut 
from  the  Courier : 

IgSO.      IMO.        1830.        1890.        17W. 

Maine* 1,313..  1,865.. 1,177.... 929 

N.  Hampghiro 477  ...637.... 607.... 783 788 

Vermont 710.... 730.... 881.... 918 271 

Maseachusetu.  ...8,773.  .8.668.  .7,049.  .6,740.  ..f6.001 
Rhode  Island.. ..3,543. .3:238. .3.668.  .3.602.... 4.365 
Connecticut 7,415.. 8,106.. 8,072.  .8,009.. ..5.672 


82,231 .  22,633 .  21,364. 20,681 ..  .16,937 
Increase  of  Colored  Fersofis  in  New-England, 

From  1820  to  1830 484 

From  1830  to  1840 1,288 

1,752 
Deoreaso  from  1840  to  1850 402 


Net  increase  in  thirty  years 1,350  or  6}  per  ct. 

White  Population  in  the  tame  States, 


Maine 

N.  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut... 


1850.  1840. 

...681 .021..  500.438. 
...317.354..  284.036. 
...312.756.  .291,218. 
...986.498..  729.030, 
...114.012  .105.587. 
..863,189..  301,856, 


183a  18W. 

.398,260..  297,340 
.268.721..  243,236 
.279.776..  234.846 
.603.869..  61 6.419 
.  93.612..  79  413 
.289.603..  267, 181 


2,704,729  2^12,165  1,933,340  1,638,435 
Increase  of  Whites  in  New-England, 

From  1820  to  1830 294.005 

From  1830  to  1840 278,825 

From  1840  to  1850 492.564 


Total  increase  of  whites  in  30 
years 1, 066,294  or  65  per  ct. 

♦  With  Massachusetts. 

t  Including  the  then  proxince  of  Maine. 


The  disclosure  of  the  census  relative  to 
the  idiocy  and  insanity  of  the  colored 
race,  in  the  North,  and  its  comparatiye 
exeniption  in  the  South,  are  equally 
startling.  In  Maine,  every  fourteenth 
colored  person  is  an  idiot  or  lunatic.  In 
Ohio,  there  are  just  ten  colored  persons 
who  are  idiots  or  lunatics,  where  tnere  is 
one  in  Kentucky.  And  in  Louisiana, 
where  a  large  majority  of  the  population 
is  colored,  and  four-fifths  of  them  are 
slaves,  there  is  but  one  of  these  unfortu- 
nates to  4,309  who  are  sane ;  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 1  in  43 ;  Connecticut,  1  in  186 ; 
New-York,  1  in  257;  Pennsylvania,  1  in 
256 ;  Maryland,  1  in  1,074 ;  Virginia,  1  in 
L309;  North  Carolina,  1  in  1,404;  South 
Carolina,  1  in  1,250;  Ohio,  1  in  105;  Ken- 
tucky, 1  in  1,053. 

These  facts  go  far  to  exhibit  the  hol- 
lowness  of  many  of  the  ideas  which  abo- 
litionist orators  are  fond  of  inculcating, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  cogent  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  African  coloniza- 
tion. 

The  Richest  Man  in  Virginia. — ^I  have 
thought,  for  some  time,  I  would  write  to 
your  paper  something  in  relation  to  the 
richest  man  in  Virginia^  and  the  largest 
slaveholder  in  the  Union,  and,  perhaps,  in 
the  world.'unless  the  serfs  of  Russia  be 
considerea  slaves :  and  the  wish  in  your 
psper.  a  few  days  ago,  to  know  who  was  so 
wealtny  in  Virginia,  induces  me  to  write 
this  now.  Samuel  Hairston,  of  Pittsylva- 
nia, is  the  gentleman.  When  I  was  in 
his  section,  a  year  or  two  ago,  he  was  the 
owner  of  between  sixteen  and  seventeen 
hundred  slaves,  in  his  own  right,  having 
but  a  little  while  ago  taken  a  census.  He 
also  has  a  perspective  right  to  about  one 
thousand  slaves  more,  which  are  now 
owned  by  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs,  Ruth. 
Hairston,  he  having  married  her  only 
child.  He  now  has  the  management  of 
them,  which  makes  the  number  of  his 
slaves  reach  near  three  thousand.  They 
increase  at  the  rate  of  near  one  thousand 
every  year,  and  he  has  to  purchase  a 
large  plantation  every  year  to  settle  them 
on. 

A  large  number  of  his  plantations  are 
in  Henry  and  Patrick  counties,  Virginia. 
He  has  large  estates  in  North  Carolina. 
His  landed  property  in  stocks  alone  is  as- 
sessed at  SIX  nundred  thousand  dollars. 
His  wealth  is  differently  estimated-  at 
from  three  to  five  millions,  and  I  should 
think  it  was  nearer  the  latter.  You  think 
he  has  a  hard  lot;  but  I  assure  you  Mr, 
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Hairston  manages  all  his  matters  as  easy 
as  most  persons  would  an  estate  of  $  1 0,000. 
He  has  overseers  who  are  compelled  to 
give  him  a  writen  statement  of  what  is 
made  and  spent  on  each  plantation,  and 
his  negroes  are  all  clothea  and  fed  from 
his  own  domestic  manufacture  and  rais- 
ing, leaving  his  tobacco  crop,  which  is 
immensely  large,  as  so  much  clear  gain 
every  year,  besides  his  increase  in  ne- 
groes, which  is  a  fortune  of  itself. 

And  now  for  his  residence.  I  have 
travelled  over  fifteen  states  of  this  Union, 
and  have  never  seen  anything  compara- 
ble to  his  yard  and  garden,  except  some 
of  them  in  the  Mississippi  Delta — and 
none  of  them  equal  to  it.  Mrs.  Hairston 
has  been  beautifying  it  for  years — and  a 
good  old  minister,  in  preaching  near  the 
place,  and  describing  Paradise,  said  it 
"was  as  beautiful  as  Mrs.  Hairston's,"  or 
as  a  friend,  who  had  visited  Washington 
citv  for  the  first  lime,  remarked,  that 
"  me  public  grounds  were  nearly  as  hand- 
some as  Samuel  Hairston's.'^  Mr.  Hair- 
ston is  a  plain,  unassuming  gentleman, 
and  has  never  made  any  noise  in  the 
world,   though   he  could   vie  with  the 


Bruces^  the  McDonoughs  and  the  Asters ; 
and  it  is  strange,  that  while  their  wealth 
is  co-extensive  with  the  Union,  he  is  not 
known  one  hundred  miles  from  home.  I 
believe  he  is  now  the  wealthiest  man  in 
the  Union,  as  William  B.  Astor  is  only 
worth  about  $4,000,000,  and  the  estates  of 
city  people  are  vastly  overrated,  while 
Mr.  Hairston  can  show  the  property  tl^at 
will  bring  the  cash  at  any  moment. 

Mr.  Hairston  was  raised  within  a  few 
miles  of  where  he  now  lives,  in  Henry 
county.  He  has  several  brothers,  who  are 
pretty  well  to  do  in  the  world.  One  of 
them,  Marshall  Hairston,  of  Henry,  owns 
more  than  700  negroes ;  Robert  Hairston, 
who  now  lives  in  Mississippi,  near  1,000: 
and  Hardin  Hairston,  who  has  also  moved 
to  Mississippi,  about  600  slaves.  George 
Hairston,  ot  Henry,  has  given  most  of  his 
property  to  his  cnildren,  reserving  (yrdy 
about  150  for  his  own  use. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  correct  statement 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  Hairston  fa- 
mily; and,  for  further  particulars,  and 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  I  refer  you  to 
the  present  delegate  from  Henry. 

Cosmopolite. 
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▼ENTtOK GRAPES  AND  VINES  AT  THE  SOUTH — SHEEP  AND    WOOL  GROWING  IN  TEXAS — GEORGIA 

AGRICULTURAL  PAIR. 


In  the  last  few  numbers  of  the  Review, 
we  furnished  full  details  of  the  cotton  sta- 
tistics of  the  South  for  the  past  year,  in 
comparison  with  previous  ones.  Even 
with  the  prospect  of  enlarged  production, 
the  London  Economist  thinks  that  prices 
will  be  sustained  at  the  high  figures  of 
last  year,  and  even  advanced  beyond 
them.  Speculating  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, a  contemporary  ventures  some  judi- 
cious reflections  which  we  adopt.  An 
era  of  great  prosperity  is  evidently  pend- 
ing for  our  cotton  planters,  and  we  wish 
them  every  enjoyment  from  its  results. 

"  The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1852, 
reached  3,015.029  bales — being  659,772 
bales  increase  upon  the  crop  of  the  last 
year,  918,323  bales  increase  upon  the  crop 
of  the  year  preceding  the  last)  and  628,051 


bales  more  than  the  average  crop  of  the  last 
six  years.  But  the  increase  of  consumption 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 

E reduction,  and  hence  the  price  was  en- 
anced  and  stocks  reduced.  In  Septem- 
ber of  1852,  the  price  of  cotton  was 
twenty  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Septem- 
ber of  1851.  But  the  stocks  were  much 
smaller,  as  appears  from  the  following 
table: 

Sept.  iU),  1 85 1 .  Sept.  80. 1 861. 

Great  Britain 630,000 590,000 

France 39,000 49,000 

Remainder  of  Europe . .    61 ,000 78,000 

730,000  717,000 

We  have  no  exact  information  of  the 
stock  in  the  United  States,  but  presume  it 
is  not  greater  than  at  the  same  period  of 
last  year,  as  the  prices   in  £urope  are 
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higher.  This  phenomenon  of  a  diminish- 
ed stock  and  a  higher  price,  in  the  face 
of  a  largely-increased  supply,  is  account- 
ed for  solely  by  a  greatly-increased  con- 
sumpbon,  In  Great  Britain  the  weekly 
consumption  of  cotton  in  1851  was  31,800 
bales;  m  1852  the  consumption  reached 
about  40,000  bales  a  week,  or  2,000,000 
per  annum.  On  the  continent  there  has 
Deen  a  corresponding  increase  of  con- 
sumption. The  direct  shipments  from 
the  United  States  to  France  in  the  present 
year  have  been  120,017  bales  more  than 
m  the  last,  and  to  other  parts  of  Europe 
84,435  bales  more.  In  the  United  States 
the  consumption  of  1850-^51  was  404,000 
bales ;  of  1851-'52  it  was  603,000  bales — 
a  conclusive  contradiction,  by  the  way, 
of  the  pretended  distress  of  the  manu- 
facturing interest  of  this  country.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  is  greater  than  the  in- 
crease in  production ;  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  will  continue 
to  be  the  case.  The  Economist  says, 
"extensive  mills  are  now  in  course  of 
erection  in  Great  Britain,"  and  contends 
that  the  consumption  of  cotton  there  will 
continue  to  increase.  We  know  that  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  especially 
in  Germany,  the  consumption  of  cotton  is 
increasing  steadily  and  rapidly ;  and  in 
the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the 
false  alarms  of  greedy  capitalists,  the 
example  of  thriving  factories  is  daily 
calling  additional  spindles  into  operation. 
It  is  not  hazardous  to  assert  that  during 
the  next  twelve  months  the  consumption 
of  cotton  throughout  the  world  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  an  unprecedented 
ratio.  But  from  the  most  reliable  ac- 
counts the  supply  will  not  exceed,  if  in- 
deed it  will  equal,  the  supply  of  1851-^52. 
Notwithstandmg  British  experiment  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies,  upon 
the  southern  states  of  this  Union  the  world 
is  dependent  for  its  supply  of  cotton,  (the 
flax  substitute  being  a  dead  failure.)  It 
is  probable,  then,  that  the  production  of 
the  southern  states  will  be  equal  to  the 
increased  consumption  we  are  led  to  ex- 
pect ?  Will  the  supply  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  ?  Nobody  expects  the  crop 
of  the  present  year  to  exceed  the  crop  of 
1  ast  year,  whilst  many  suppose  it  will  be 
something  less.  The  probable  result  of 
the  growing  crop  is  estimated  at  about 
3,000,000  bales  by  persons  competent  to 
pronounce  in  the  matter.  Thus,  while 
the  consumplion  increases,  the  production 
scarcely  remains  the  same— the  supply 


lags  behind  the  demand.  Hence  the 
well-founded  conclusion  that  the  prices 
of  cotton  will  range  higher  during  the 
next  than  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

It  appears  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
was  introduced  into  Ihxis  in  1822  by 
Col  Jared  E.  Groce.  This  was  the  very 
first  commencement  of  cotton  planting 
in  Texas.  This  first  cotton  plant  was  in 
the  prairie :  after  that  year  Col.  Groce 
planted  in  tiie  Brazos  bottom. 

The  first,  year  or  two  Col.  G.  sold  his 
cotton  to  some  neighbors,  but  afterwards 
^ve  it  to  the  settlers  who  carried  it 
down  the  river  in  flat  boats.  In  1825, 
Col.  G.  put  up  the  first  cotton  gin  in  Aus- 
tin's colony,  on  the  plantation  where  his 
son,  Col.  L.  W.  Groce,  now  lives.  The 
first  cotton  shipped  from  Texas  was  in 
1831,  in  which  year  Col.  Groce  and  Mr. 
Thomas  McKinney  took  a  crop  to  Mata- 
moras  by  a  schooner  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Brazos,  which,  we  believe,  was  sold 
for  about  62  1-2  cents  per  pound.  After 
that  year  ^Col.  Groce  and  his  son,  with 
Mr.  Thos.  F.  McKinney,  began  lo  .send 
cotton  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  shipping  it  to 
Tampico  and  thence  on  pack  mules  to  its 
destination.  It  was  of  course  put  up  in 
small  bales  suitable  for  packing  on 
mules.  This  trade  was  continued  until 
the  disturbauces  between  Mexico  and 
Texas  broke  out  in  1835. 

Col.  Groce  at  first  procured  his  cotton 
baling  and  rope  of  Mr.  Seymour,  a  mer- 
chant in  the  Red  Lands  of  Eastern  Texas ; 
but  subsequently  he  procured  these  arti- 
cles from  San  Felipe. 

It  is  believed  there  was  one  cotton  gin 
and  only  one  in  Texas  before  the  one 
erected  by  Col.  Groce,  and  that  was  built 
by  Mr.  John  Cartwright,  of  the  Red 
Lands. 

We  referred  some  time  since  to  an 
Agriculturai  Convention  which  was  pro- 
posed to  be  held  in  Macon,  Georgia,  in  Oc- 
tober last>  and  of  which  we  have  lately 
received  the  proceedings.  It  will  be 
seen  that  anotner  convention  is  recom- 
mended on  the  first  Monday  in  May 
next.  The  delegates  present  in  October 
were: 

Frrni  South  CaroUnor-^ol  Wm.  Du 
Rose,  J.  W.  Harrison,  Thos.  Smith,  Col. 
A.  G.  Summer. 

From  Virginia — ^Dr.  Butler. 

From  AUxbajnor^DT.  N.  B.  Powell,  Pr. 

Cloud,    Wm.  H.   Chambers,   R.  C 

Shorter,  Boiling  Hall,  A.  G.  McGehee,  J. 
S.  Reese,  Joseph  Hall,  Geo.  W.  Hails, 
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Elbert  A.  Holt  R.  J.  Glenn,  Dr.  Wm.  H. 
Rives,  Peter  Ware,  Joseph  L.  Moultrie, 
Amos  Travis,  Jr.,  L.  H.  Pierce,  Wm.  0. 
Ormsby,  Wash.  Pollard,  Mr.  Griswold. 

From  Missisgippi — Col.  Thos.  G.  Ble- 
vett,  Dr.  A.  N.  Jones,  John  Morton,  Dr. 
W.  Burt. 

Frofn  Rnnessee — ¥.  Keith. 

From  LoiMana — S.  Crai^  Martyn. 

From  Florida — Col.  Williams,  Judge 
McGee. 

The  convention  was  orjoranized  by 
calling  Dr.  D.  A.  Reese,  of  Ga.,  to  the 
chair,  and  the  appointment  of  Wm-  H. 
Chambers,  of  Ala.,  as  secretary. 

The  objects  of  the  convention  were  ex- 
plamed  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Daniell,  of  DeKalb, 
who  also  introduced  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Association  of  the  slaveholding 
states,  to  be  organized  as  hereinafter  re- 
commended, be  composed  of  such  citi- 
zens of  the  same,  as  taking  an  interest  in 
agriculture,  desire  to  become  members 
thereof;  and  of  delegates  from  state  and 
local  agricultural  societies;  and  from 
states  or  part^  of  states. 

Resolved,  That  such  persons  as  above 
desi^ated  are  recommended  to  convene 
at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  May  next,  and  to  organize  an 
asri cultural  association  of  the  slaveholding 
states,  under  such  provisions  as  to  them 
may  appear  best  oadculated  to  fulfil  the 
purposes  of  their  organization,  wliich  shall 
hold  its  meetings,  in  succession,  in  all  the 
slaveholding  states  that  may  participate 
in  the  association. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  corres- 
pondence, to  consist  of  seven,  be  appoint- 
ed to  carry  into  eflfect  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopt- 
ed, and  the  following  gentlemen  appoint- 
ed, to  compose  the  committee  of  corres- 
pondence : 

Dr.  W.C.  Daniell,  of  DeKalb. 

Gov.  Geo.  R.  Gilmer,  of  Lexington. 

Hon.  Asbury  Hull,  of  Athens. 

Hon.  Thos.  Stocks,  of  Greensboro. 

Hon.  Jas.  Hamilton  Couper,  of  Darien. 

CoL  Jas.  M.  Chambers,  of  Columbus. 

Maj.  Joel  Crawford,  of  Blakely. 

We  have  frequently  referred  to  the 
production  of  grapes  and  manufacture  of 
wine  in  the  United  States,  and  noticed 
elaborately  the  successful  experiment  of 
Mr.  Weller,  of  North  Carolina;  and  Mr. 
Loogworih,  of  Cinoiimati,  both  distin- 


guished vintners.  Many  valuable  hints 
and  statistics  upon  the  subject  will  be 
found  in  our  work  on  the  Industrial  Re- 
sources, &c.,  of  the  South  and  West. 
Some  one  who  has  lately  been  on  a  visit 
to  Cincinnati  speaks  in  high  terms  of  Mr. 
Longworth's  operations.  We  quote  his  re- 
marks entire. 

"The  sparkling  *  Catawba,'  or  cham- 
I)agne,  is  now  made  here  in  great  quanti- 
ties from  the  same  grape.  The  juice 
which  runs  from  the  mashed  grapes  be- 
fore pressure  is  reserved,  fermented  and 
ripened  with  great  care,  and  sweetened 
with  the  purest  rock  candy.  It  ripens 
ready  for  market  in  about  eighteen 
months.  Mr.  Nicholas  Longworth  pro- 
duced accidentally  the  first  champagne 
from  the  Catawba  grape  in  1842,  and  im- 
mediately erected  a  building  and  sent  to 
France  for  a  manufacturer  of  this  species 
of  wine.  This  year  a  hundred  thousand 
bottles  will  be  added  to  his  stock.  The 
sparkling  Catawba  possesses  a  delicious 
flavor,  and  is  regarded  by  man^  as  su- 
perior to  the  most  celebrated  imported 
champagne. 

"  A  variety  of  wines  are  made  from  the 
same  grape  by  keeping  separate  the 
*  must'  extracted  by  the  different  pres- 
sings, and  a  rich,  claret-colored  wine  is 
produced  by  fermenting  in  the  skin, 
which  is  very  palatable  when  mellowed 
by  age.'  But  tne  common  practice  is  to 
put  all  the  must  together  m  the  same 
cask,  and  thus  the  whole  juice  and  flavor 
of  the  grape  remains,  imparting  to  the 
wine  that  fine  grapy  aroma  which  has 
established  the  reputation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Catawba. 

^'  The  ground  selected  for  a  vineyard  is 
usually  a  hill-side,  with  a  southern  aspect^ 
though  the  vine  does  nearly  as  well  on 
an  eastern  or  western  exposure.  A  dry 
calcareous  loam,  with  a  porous  subsoil,  is 
the  soil  best  suited  to  the  culture.  Many 
small  vineyards  are  owned  by  Germans 
in  moderate  circumstances,  and  afford 
profitable  employment  for  their  families. 
These  sell  their  wine  to  the  more  wealthy 
dealers,  who  sell  it  again  under  their  own 
label,  if  it  proves  of  good  quality. 

*'  Mr.  Longworth's  wine  cellars  are  the 
most  capacious  that  have  yet  been 
erected,  being  105  feet  long,  an  average 
of  45  feet  in  width,  and  18  high.  Tlie 
wine  of  each  vintage  is  kept  separate  in 
Casks,  holding  from  2,000  to  5,500  gal- 
lons each.  Several  new  wine  cellars 
will  be  built  here  during  the  next  season. 
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'*  Greatly  as  the  manufacture  of  native  I>R- 

wine  has  increased  during  the  last  few  Coat  otl.WO  sheep,  at  an  average  of  $125 

years,  the  supply  scarcely  keeps  up  with  co^^fWeniesofca^  and  keep  for  ihe   ' 

the  increasing  demand.      All  the  still      year,  at  20c soo  oo 

wine  mare  than  five  years  old  is  now  out  l«*^«»*  °»» capitai,;at  7  per  cent •      ^^ 

of  market,  and  the  *  sparkling*  is  greedily  $1,537  00 

taken  off  as  soon  as  it  is  fit  for  market.  ^j^ 

The   prejudice    which  at   first    existed  gy  3  ^oo  ibs.  of  washed  wool,  at  25c.  per  lb.    750  00 

agamst  it  on  account  of  its  naitviiy  is  fast    By  increase— say  400  iambs,  at  75c 300  00 

disappearing,   and  many  wine  inkers   ^^,„^^^^ -J^^^^^ 

Wm  use  no  Otner."  Ileduct  expense  and  interest 287  00 

In  volume  xiii.  of  the  Review,  the  sub-    ^et  profits  on  capital  per  year $763  00 

i' eci  oi  sheep  raising  ^nA  xoool  was  treated  And  this  is  only  a  capital  of  $1,250. 
)y  us  at  very  great  length ;  and  from  the  AVe  have  made  no  charge  for  the  use  of 
attention  the  paper  has  everywhere  re-  land,  as  at  present  there  is  a  vast  range 
ceived,  we  cannot  question  it  has  been  for  stock  on  which  nobody  pays.  We 
effecting  much  good.  We  are  determined  have  supposed  that  the  wool-growingwas 
to  continue  the  subject  from  month  to  only  a  branch,  and  that  the  other  branches 
month,  and  would  be  glad  to  obtain  the  paid  the  interest  for  any  investment  that 
experiences  of  our  friends.  Referring  to  might  be  made  for  a  house  and  the  other 
Texas  in  particular,  the  "  Wool  Grower''  necessary  fixtures.  To  farm  it  success- 
enters  into  some  calculations,  &c.,  which  fully,  even  their  shelter  should  be  pre- 
are  worthy  of  being  preserved.  We  are  pared,  so  that  during  the  severe  storms  of 
free  to  confess  that  we  consider  Texas  rain  and  sleet  which  are  common  to  that 
without  a  rival  for  growing  wool,  unless  country,  the  sheep  should  be  kept  dry. 
there  is  something  better  in  New-Mexico,  The  sheep  are  very  sensitive  to  wet,  and  a 
or  California.  The  sheep  now  there  can  cold  wet  storm  will  injure  them  very  se- 
be  improved  at  much  less  cost  than  we  verely.  Such  sheds  need  not  be  very  ex- 
supposed  before  we  saw  the  wool.  By  pensive.  It  is  not  so  much  the  cold  as 
selecting  only  those  of  the  best  wool,  a  the  wet,  that  the  successful  flock  master 
grade  of  wool  will  be  produced  that  will  has  to  guard  against.  We  are  satisfied,how- 
bring,  if  properly  washed,  from  28c.  to  ever,  tnat  our  estimate  of  profits  is  quite 
32c.  per  Id.,  averaging  about  30c.  in  this  too  low.  But  allowing  that  it  is  a  fair  one, 
market.  The  fleeces  are  clean  and  light,  what  business  can  any  man  follow  in  that 
when  washed,  and  make  a  desirable  kina  state  or  here  that  will  compare  with  it  ?. 
of  wool,  which  is  largely  sought  for  by  There  is  a  very  curious  table  made  by 
the  manufacturers.  There  were  some  Mr.  Gray,  of  San  Antonio.  He  shows 
fleeces  which  could  hardly  be  called  that  on  a  sheep  farm  with  500  ewes  at  the 
wool.  They  were  from  some  of  the  old  commencement,  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
Mexican  sheep,  and  would  pass  for  goats'  the  gross  value  of  the  wool  sold  will  be 
hair  in  almost  any  market.  Still  a  cross  $67,800,  the  expenses  will  have  been  $15,- 
upon  them  with  a  good  Merino  ram,  900.  Possibleloss,  $10,800,  leaving  a  net 
would  produce  a  desirable  breed,  for  the  profit  of  $43,200,  while  the  whole  amount 
hair  would  disappear  in  the  cross  to  a .  of  capital  at  the  commencement  is  put 
large  extent.  I^  however,  a  better  grade  down  at  only  $890.  We  think  the  table  er- 
of  sheep  are  plenty  and  cheap,  we  should  roneous,  however,  because  he  has  given 
prefer  them  at  even  a  higher  price,  be-  too  large  an  increase.  The  price  is  low, 
cause  the  wool  would  be  worth  at  least  and  the  estimated  quantity  of  wool  is 
10c.  per  lb.  more,  which  would  make  a  also  low.  Still  the  business  can  be  made 
very  great  diflerence  in  the  profit.  Ac-  immensely  profitable,  and  we  shall  look 
cording  to  Mr.  Hill's  letter,  the  expense  for  a  large  increase  of  wool  from  that 
of  keeping  sheep  must  be  very  small.  In  region.  The  farmers  may  be  assured 
a  large  flock  it  could  not  exceed  15  cents  that  they  can  never  glut  the  market,  and 
per  head  for  the  whole  year,  but  suppose  they  may  depend  upon  a  rich  demand 
it  should  be  20  centos.  and  good  prices  for  all  they  can  raise  for 

We  will  take  a  flock  of  1,000,  and  sup-  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years.  We  would 
pose  them  to  be  equal  to  the  average  of  rather  take  our  chance  in  Texas  with  a 
the  wool  sent  to  us.  Let  us  see  what  flock  of  two  thousand  sheep  for  the  next 
can  be  done  by  a  prudent  flock  master,  ten  years,  than  in  the  richest  placers  yet 
The  account  would  be^ —  found  in  California  for  making  money. 
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The  great  Fair,  which  was  held  in 
Macon^  Georgia,  last  October,  was  bril- 
liant in  every  respect.  When  we  can 
lay  our  hands  upon  the  reports  of  the 
comniittees,  it  wiU  be  our  pleasure  to  no- 
tice them  at  length.  Mr.  Martyn,  a  gen- 
tieman  connected  with  our  Review, 
writes  us  as  follows  : 

"I  have  scarcely  a  word  to  say  of  the 
feir.  It  was  like  all  other  eflforts  of  the 
same  kind.  Two  or  three  departments  of 
the  exhibition  were  highly  creditable. 
All  agreed  that  for  quality  and  cjuantity 
of  real  Chinese  chickens,  the  society  had 
much  need  to  be  hignly  gratified.  I 
doubt  whether  any  northern  exhibition 
ever  excelled  the  one  in  that  department. 
The  quantity  of  stock  was  considerable, 
liiunbering  some  fine  specimens  of 
Devons  and  other  imported  breeds.  Two 
or  three  fine  Canadian  studs  excited 
much  admiration. 

''The  stock  of  mules  was  fine,  some  of 


them  being  the  handsomest  I  have  ever 
seen. 

"Colonel  Summer,  of  South  Carolina, 
exhibited  a  Thibet  sneep,  which  was  of 
course  a  great  curiosity.  He  also  de- 
livered the  address,  which  was  hand- 
somely written,  well  delivered,  and,  with 
perhaps  one  exception,  was  nighly  ap- 

Sreciated  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
earing  it. 

"  I  regretted  to  see  so  meagre  an  assort- 
ment of  farming  and  other  mechanical 
implements  —  that  entire  department^ 
both  in  its  higher  and  lower  oranches, 
was  extremely  deficient.  In  the  fine 
art'S,  a  few  copies  of  landscapes  and  a 
few  miserably-executed  portraits  made 
up  the  supply.  The  floral  department 
was  creditable.  The  fruit  department, 
with  the  exception  of  apples,  and  one  or 
two  specimens  of  pears,  was  slim  enough. 
The  receipts  were  about  $4,000." 


ART.   XI.-OOMMEROIAL    PROGRESS-HOME    AND    FOREIGN. 

COmEBCK  or  FSANCB,  1846   to    185l-^CON8UMPnON  of   CVAL  BT  sea   steamers — FINANCES 
AND  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF    GREAT  BRITAIN,  ETC. 


The  imports  and  exports  of  France, 
according  to  the  official  values  of  1826, 
have  been  for  six  years  as  follows,  in 
francs: 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  FRANCE. 

aXHXBAL  GOMMEBCE. 
Imports.  Exports.  TotaL 

1846 1,257,000,000..  1,180,000,000.. 2,437,000.000 

1817 1,347, 000,000.. 1, 27 1,000,000.  .2,ff  14. 000,000 

1848 862,000,000. .  1,153000,000.  .2,015,000,000 

1849 1,142,000,000. .  1,423,000,000.  .2,505,000,000 

1850 1,174,000,000. .  1,531,000,000.  .2,705,000,000 

1651 1,158;000,000..  1,829,000,000-. 3,787 ,000,000 

•PBCIAL  COMMESGB. 
Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

184« iT  _-  — 

J847 gra.000,000 . .  wi  ,000,000 . .  1 ,867,000,000 

1848 556,000,000. .    834, 000,000..  1,390,000,000 

1849 780,000,000. .  1,032,000,000..  1,81 2.000,000 

1830 781,000,000. .  1,123,000,000. .  1,904,000,000 

1851 781,000,000. .  1,239,000,000.  .2,020,000,000 

By  this  return,  which  shows  the  whole 
inward  and  outward  commerce  of  France 
according  to  official  valuation  fixed  in 
1826,  and  which  therefore  represent 
relative  Quantities  rather  than  values,  it 
appears  tnat  the  revolution  gave  a  great 
cneckto  the  importations,  but  accelerated 
the  exports.    The  special  trade,  or  that 


which  embraces  imports  for  French  con- 
sumption and  exports  of  French  articles 
only,  has  been,  it  appears,  more  power- 
fully affected  than  the  general  commerce. 
The  imports  declined  nearly  one-half  in 
the  year  of  revolution,  and  have  never 
recovered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
ports did  not  materially  decrease  in  that 
year,  and  have  since  increased  50  per 
cent.,  while  the  general  commerce  has 
increased  but  little.  The  general  con- 
sternation and  desire  to  sell  in  1847, 
accelerated  the  exports,  which  were 
further  impelled  by  the  10  per  cent, 
bounty  on  exports  by  the  government. 
The  proceeds  of  sales  were  generally 
hoarded  instead  of  being  invested  in  pro- 
duce for  manufacture  or  goods  for  con- 
sumption. The  transit  trade  across  France 
does  not  appear  to  have  recovered  so 
much.    It  was  as  follows : 

Exports.  Told. 

.280,000,000 . . .  .547,000,000 
.  .319,000,000. . .  .625,000,000 
.  .390,000,000. . .  .767,090,000 

This  result  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
interior  countries  of  Europe  are  not  so  far 


1847 367,000.000. 

1848 606,000,000.. 

1851 377,000,000.. 
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tranquillized  as  in  France,  fertile  resump-  a  list  of  78.    This  gentleman  puts  the 

tion  of  industry.  number  of  steamers  now  using  anthracite 

in  whole  or  in  part^  that  did  not  use  it  in 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger,  in  an  article  1850,  at  46.    He  places  the  average  daily 

upon  the  coal  trade,  furnishes  the  follow-  consumption  of  these  46  at  11  lons^  or 

ing  information  relative  to  the  consump-  506  tons  daily  for  all.     We  will  suppose, 

tion  of  coal  by  sea-going  steamers :  then,  that^  viz. :  30  of  these  use  wholly 

New- York  being  the  §reat  centre  of  anthracite,  16  half  only  of  anthracite; 

coal    consumption,    inquiry    has    been  that  their  steaming  time  is  265  days  in 

directed  to  that  city,  with  the  view  of  the  year.    This  would  give  us  for  one 

ascertaining  the  amount  of  anthracite  year,  viz. :  30  steamers,  consuming  each 

consumed  by  steamships,  which  have  so  11   tons  for  265  days,  and  16  steamers 

largely  multiplied  within  the  last  year  or  burning  5  J  tons  for  265  days,  making  an 

two.     A  gentleman  of  much  experience  aggregate  consumption  of  110,770  tons, 

in  the  coal  business,  who  has  spent  a  as  the  greatest  possible  increase  from 

week  at  New- York,  pursuing  the  inquiry,  this  source.    If  we  even  put  the  working 

has  left  with  us  his  rough  notes  of  facts  days  at  285,  and  the  daily  consumption  at 

and  observations,  from  which  we  learn  15  tons,  it  would  give  but  162,500  tons, 

that  the  whole  number  of  steamships  The  whole  consumption  of  anthracite  in* 

plying  to  and  from  all  ports  in  the  United  sea-going  steamers,  December,  1851,  is 

States,  (including  American  steamships  estimated  by  another  gentleman,  intelli- 

in  the  Pacific^  but  excluding  navy  steam-  gent  in  coal  statistics,  at  822  tons  per 

ships,  about  sixteen  of  all  sizes,)  does  not  aiem,  working  time,  say  218,000  tons, 

exceed  80.    River  and  Sound  steamboats  The  largest  figures  are  too  small  to  aid  us 

are  not  counted.    The  United  Stat-es  coast  much  in  accounting  for  the  1,200,000  tons 

steamers,  including  Chagres,  &c,  all  use  extra  mining  product  of  1851.    We  have 

anthracite.    Those  on  the  Pacific  use  all  said  nothing  of  river  steamers;  only  of 

sorts  of  fuel,  according  to  the  cost.     The  sea-going  craft, 
four  Collins    steamers    take    anthracite 

ILackawana  and  Pittston)  out^  and  Welsh,  The  revenue  returns  of  Great  Britain, 
bituminous  back.  The  seven  Cunarders  says  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  exhibit  a 
take  Cumberland  coal  out^  and  return  singular  anomaly  in  legislation,  and  de- 
with  Welsh  bituminous.  The  four  Bremen  monstrates  the  inequalities  of  taxation, 
and  Havre  steamers  use  bituminous,  but  especially  in  reference  to  the  poorer 
the  Franklin  (Havre)  tries  anthracite  this  classes  of  people.  Property,  with  us  in 
voyage,  to  test  it  against  Cumberland.  the  United  States,  bears  the  burden  of 
The  Nicaragua  Company  has  just  con-  taxation,  and  contributes  mainly  to  the 
tracted  for  supplies  of  Schuylkill  coal  to  support  of  the  state  governments  :  while, 
be  delivered  this  winter  at  Havana,  with  our  trans- Atlantic  friends,  the  poor 
Nicaragua,  East  Coast,  in  St.  Juan,  Pa-  man  contributes  disproportionately  to  the 
cific.  and  Acapulco.  The  steamers  that  government  revenues,  although  his  labor 
touch  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  have  con-  is  not  so  liberally  compensated  as  it  is 
tracted  for  10,000  tons  of  Heilner  and  here.  The  heads  of  taxation  in  Great 
Beckworth,  to  be  delivered  at  Jamaica  Britain,  which  draw  so  heavily  upon  the 
this  winter.  All  steamers  touching  at  poorer  classes,  are  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
New-Orleans  take  in  Pittsburgh  coal  molasses,  tobacco,  and  malt.  We  con- 
there,  because  of  its  cheapness;  but  dense  the  table  of  Annual  Revenue  for 
those  running  to  Richmond,  Va.,  take  in  at  the  year  ending  Sept.  5,  1852,  with  vari- 
New-York  antiiraclte  for  out  and  return,  ous  subjects  of  taxation  for  that  period : 

From  the  alphabetical  register  of  the  j^^j     £5  035,ooo 

insurance  companies  of  New- York,  a  list  Hops'.".*.'.'.'".".'.'.'...'.'.'.'.!*.'..'.'.!     Use'ooo 

of  steamers  of  all  kinds  has  been  ob-  sugar  and  Moiasws s'iS'ooo 

tained,  from  which  the  following  record  coffee.*.*.'.'.!*.'.*.*.*.'.*!!!!!'.!!!!*.    '444,000 

of  the  build  of  steamships  that  affect  our  Tobacco'and  Snuir. 4,466,000 

inquiry  is  gathered,  viz:  Soap i.043,ooo^^  ^^^ ^ 

1111840     1847     1848      1849     1850     1851     Total.    Spirits r?5HSS 

9  4  11  JO         26         13  66    W^**® l,<<o,000 

Add  Canardatoamsbips  not  entered,  J   Corn^- g^'JJg 

Whole  numlH,r  of  aea^omgateamera,  73    ?|S£^?i^ 

!Mr.  Haswell,  U.  S.  Engineer,  furnishes  Total  cuatoma  and  sxciae £37,507,000 
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£S??-    • :"£iui'm^^'^^'^  the  whole  exhibit,  ig  the  severe  taxation 

Window  Tax' . . .  " .  * !  .   1  |o44l800  Upon  one  article  of  American  manufac* 

Other  assessed  Taxeg 1,702,200  ture,    to   the   extent  of  X4,466,000,  or 

PropcrtT  and  iBcome  Tax.. ..:.::. ?;ISS;?M  ?22, 300  000  annually.    Instead  of  taxing 

Post-office 2,422,100  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the 

SSe7o;£:2^n,«n.^-.::::::;.:;;;.;;::   tIS  ^!"f °'»' T''.    ^t'^"^^  incomes^to 

_____   sucn  an  extent  as  will  cover  largely  the 

Total  revenue  for  the  year £56,834,000  expenditures  of  the  nation,  those  articles 

..       .  XV  X  .V        ..  ,       ^^®  ^^^®^  heavily  which  enter  into  the 

Jt  wiU  thns  be  seen  that  the  articles  daily  consumption  of  the  lower  classes, 
which  enter  so  generally  into  consump-       The  following  returns  are  interestmg 
tion  among  the  laboring  classes,  pay  over  to  our  American  readers,  because  the  in- 
£21.000,000  sterling,  or  full  thirty-eight  crease  of  American  shipping  during  the 
per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  revenue  of  the  years   1850,  '51,  '52,   employed  in  the 
L  nited  Kinordom.     Malt  liquors  form  the   English  foreign  trade,  is  shown  to  be  fully 
prorament  beverage  of  the  poorer  classes,    33  per  cent.— while  that  of  the  British 
and  alt iiough  tobacco  has  been  hereto-   shipping  increased  very  slightly,  and  that 
fore  enumerated  among  the  luxuries  of  of  France  actually  decreased. 
the  people  of  Europe,  yet  it  is  essentially.       The  growing  importance  of  the  United 
among  the   English,  an  article  of  con-   States  in  the  English  foreign  trade,   is 
sumption  among  their  poor.    The  Lon-   clearly  demonstrated  in  the  tables ;  while 
don  Quarterly  remarks  :  "  It  is  curious  to  the  diminished  trade  with  France,  Swe- 
observe  how  very  largely  the  revenue  of  den,  the  German  States,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Great  Britain  depends  on  what  goes  into   &c.,  is  clearly  shown. 
the  mouth.     *    *    *    The  duties  of  be-       During  the  eight  months,  ending  30th 
tween  thirty  and  thirty-one  millions  are   September,  the  importation  of  the  last 
ievieil  upon  articles  of   universal  con-  three  years  of  tobacco  (unmanufactured) 
sumption  in  England.     All  but  a  mere   into  Great  Britain,  was  as  follows : 
fraction  of  this  may  be  in  some  sort  re- 
garded as  voluntary  taxation,  so  far  as         8  Months,  1850 18,109,000  lbs. 

the  consumers  are  concerned."  |      \\      J2Ji JHS'SX  !! 

But  the  most  striking  feature  to  us,  of  ^      l8,553,ooo 


VESSELS  EHFLOTED   IN   THE   FOREIGN  TRADE  OF   THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

An  Account  nf  the  Nitmber  ami  Tounai^t  of  Vessels^  distinguishing  the  Countries  to  which  they  belonged, 
trkick  Entered  Inwards,  and  Char'tl  Outwardsy  in  the  Eight  Months  ending  5th  September,  1852,  com- 
p-irtif  inth  the  Entries  and  (  hnr'tnrr.s  in  the  corresponding  Periods  of  the  Years  1850  and  1851,  stated 
rTclusivf}y  of  Vessels  in  Ballast,  ami  of  those  employed  in  the  Coasting  Trade,  of  the  Trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

[Entered  Inwards.— Eight  Months  ended  fith  September.] 

GnttriM  tr>  wbtrh  Ui«  VmmIi  ISSO.  1851.  1618. 

bebnci^d.  Ship*.  TotiiiAge.  Ships.  Toniiagv.  BkifM.  Toonagt. 

United  Kingdom  and 

dependencies 11,678 9,538,261 12,200 2,753,315 10,928 2,672,026 

RuMia    212 50,720 262 78,413 202 60,922 

Sweden 253 37,092 393 64,860 352 54,266 

Norway 797 130,131 1,194 216,255 1,282 230,806 

Denmark 1,295 96,756 1,500 126,288 1,253 98,084 

Priuwia 689 137,033 976 204,934 698 150,522 

(Mbor  German  Statee....  1,574 156,521 1,382 170,769 1,182 141,005 

Hollaod 914 81,237 810 88,120 849 88.159 

B^li?ram 147 22.h60 134 24,622 144 24;354 

France 1,701 100,720 1,606 103,129 1,120 62,508 

Spam 92 14,069 117 18,943 103 15,246 

PortBgal 72 7,207 57 7,102 29 3,936 

halianSuiee 198 65,970 481 124,959 238 61,194 

c»ther  European  States. .        34 10,117 149 38,782 39 10,583 

United  States  of  America     494 382,349 679 543,369 654 556,264 

Oiber  Sutes  in  America, 

iUttcaorAaia 5 1,427 5 1,207 3 1,300 


a0,155....*.  3,824,470 21,974 4,565,267 19,021 4|331,775 
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[Cleared  Oatwards.— Eight  Months  ended  Sth  September.] 

GbubiM  to  whidi  til*  ▼«««]i                    1850.                                                 1851.  18-51 

United  Kingdom  and 

dependenciea 12,575 2,779,341 13,028 2,W2,281 13,S45 3,093.803 

Knuia         183 45,709. .......       195 54,050 157 44.708 

Sweden*. 240 23,954 297 45,228 315 49,407 

Norway         492 78,537 550 81,355 594 84,968 

DenraafW... 1,330 105,522 1,466 126,793 1,433 114,340 

Pnuiaia           554 107.624 693 131,235 631 129,211 

Other  German  Statei....  1,382 143,749 1,413 160,802 1,694 181,390 

HoUand    726 86,664 764 104.880 903 131,476 

BeUittm H6 24,5n 130 25,553 185 30,764 

Fwice       1,755 144,819 1,682 139,840 1,656  134,225 

Spain     '     93 14,885 128 19,910 Ill 16,699 

Portoital           37 4,466 38  5,495 32 3,966 

Italian  Slates 817 62,140 414 114,759 203 54,300 

Other  European  States...       49 13,779 123 33,855 56 15,334 

United  States  of  America     499 397,197 645 534,956 625 547,997 

Other  Stales  in  America, 

Al^lcaorAsia 5 1,478 5 1,361 4 1,486 

SO^ 4,045,501 21,571 4,492,333 21,944 4,634,274 


ART.  XII.-INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

niPBOTBMENTS    AT   WILMINGTON,  N.    C. WILMINGTON  AND    RALEIGH    ROAD— TEXAN    RAIL-ROAO 

SYSTEM — MBMPHI8  AND  LODI8VILLE  RAIL-ROAD ECONOMY  OP  RAIL-ROADS  AS  COMPARED  WITH 

OTHER    TRANSPORTATION — RAIL-ROAD      AT    CHICAGO — ST.    LOUIS     RAIL-ROAD    CONVENTION 

TENNESSEE     IMPROYBNENTS — RAII^ROAD    STATISTICS    OP   THE    WEST    AND    NORTHWEST CAN 

THERE  BE  TOO  MANY  OUTLETS  FOR  THE  TRADE  OP  THE  WBStI COMPETITION  OF    LOUIS  VILLI 

WITH  NEW-OKLEANS  IN  THE  COTTON  TRADE. 

Passing  through  WilmingUm^  N.  C,  a  suggested,  and  which  we  noticed  in  a 
few  days  a^o,  we  learned   from  Gen.  previous  number. 

McRa&  President  of  the  Rail-road  Com-  /  The  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Road 
pany,  tnat  a  line  of  stages  would  soon  be.^  shows  a  gross  total  of  receipts  for  the  year 
put  on,  so  as  to  secure  the  connection  ofl  ending  30th  September,  1852,  of  $510,038. 
Wilmington  with  the  Manchester  roadi  Gross  expenditures,  $325,909.  Leaving 
as  far  as  completed,  and  enable  passenj  a  profit  of  Si 84, 128,  or  deducting  interest 
gers  to  avoid  the  sea  steamers  from  account^  of  $115,898.  A  dividend  of  six 
Charleston,  which  have  been  alwaya  per  cent,  was  paid  on  the  12th  Novem- 
such  a  drawback  upon  this  route.    The]  ber. 

arrangement  will  shorten  the  line  of^  The  people  of  Texas  are  actively  dis- 
travel  and  greatly  promote  its  comforts.  cussing  the  propriety  of  an  early  con- 
In  Wilmington  one  cannot  but  be  sur-  struction  of  the  Red  Kiver  and  Galveston 
prised  with  the  evidences  of  progress  and  road,  in  which  it  is  expected  they  will 
miprovementwhichmeethim  upon  every  have  the  sympathies  of  New-York,  as  in 
hand,  and  the  rail-roads  which  are  cen-  this  manner  trade  will  be  abstracted  from 
tering  at  her  door  indicate  a  still  brighter  New-Orleans  in  favor  of  that  city.  We 
future.  Handsome  residences  are  multi-  have  before  us  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lincoln, 
plying-— large  stores,  extensive  mills,  and  of  Galveston,  in  which  he  recommends 
what  is  of  much  consequence,  the  in-  a  course  of  action  to  be  pursued  by  the 
habitants  have  acquired  great  confidence  legislature  of  the  state^  which  meets  in 
in  the  health  of  the  place  during  the  sum-  January.  The  suggestions  of  this  letter 
mer  season.  are  criticised  in  a  letter  by  Mr.  Hartley, 

If  Charleston  would  protect  herself  ef-  also  before  us.  who  thinks  that  the  dona- 
fectually  from  the  danger  of  being  thrown  tions  of  land  recommended  should  bo 
outof  the  line  of  communication  between  made  to  the  counties;  that  the  bonds 
the  North  and  the  South,  she  must  speedi-  should  be  issued  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
ly  enter  upon  the  construction  of  the  than  10  per  cent.,  eto.  etc.  But  to  Mi. 
roads  which  some  of  her  citizens  have  Lincoln's  views^  viz : 
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"  Haye  the  le^slature  at  the  next  ses- 
8X011  pass  a  law  increasing  her  donation, 
and  giving  to  all  rail-roads  sixteen  sec- 
tions of  land  per  mile,  to  each  five  miles 
of  rail-road  that  is  actually  properly 
made,  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  with 
such  restrictions  as  will  prevent  corpora- 
tions from  over-charging  on  freights  and 
passengers. 

"Also,  a  law  authorizing  counties,  cities, 
towns,  &c.,  upon  a  majority  of  tne  tax 
payers  voting  for  the  same,  to  issue  ten 
per  cent,  bonds,  and  laying  a  tax  to  pro- 
vide for  the  interest  thereon,  to  such  com- 
panies as  are  designated  at  the  time,  the 
companies  pa3ring  for  the  bonds  in  their 
stock;  no  county  to  issue  bonds  to  the 
company  until  they  have  actually  fin- 
ishea  the  road  to  the  borders  of  the  coun- 
ties 80  doing;  or  to  such  other  points  as 
the  majority  of  the  voters  shall  desig- 
nate. 

"The  rail-roads  receiving  the  bonds 
and  guaranteeing  the  principal  and  in- 
terest thereon,  (which  will  make  them 
abundantly  safe,)  can  negociate  north 
for  means  to  build  the  roads  beyond  a 
doubt:  particularly  now,  when  New- 
York  is  awake  to  me  importance  to  her 
of  the  rail-road  from  Reel  River  to  Gal- 
veston Bay,  and  the  immense  amount  of 
trade,  now  going  to  New-Orleans  by  way 
of  Red  River,  that  will  be  drawn  off  that 
route,  and  be  thrown  into  New- York  city 
by  way  of  Galveston. 

"Also,  the  bonds  being  issued  direct 
by  the  counties,  and  the  people  of  the 
counties  receiving  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate benefit  therefrom,  the  fear  of  re- 
pudiation will  never  arise  in  the  minds 
of  the  capitalists  at  the  North  or  in  Eu- 
rope. The  rail- roads  also  being  bound 
for  tiieir  redemptiouj  and  the  counties 
having  directly  received  an  equivalent 
not  only  in  benefit  from  rail-roads,  but 
stock  for  their  bonds,  which  stock  with- 
out any  additional  aid  will  be  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  pay  off  the  bonds,  with 
every  prospect  of  doing  more,  will  give 
such  confidence  that  I  can  see  no  rea- 
KH  yvhy  the  road  will  not  be  put  under 
almost  immediate  contract. 

"  Any  attempt  to  force  a  county,  one 
to  two  hundred  miles  from  any  public 
improvement^  to  pay  a  tax  for  such  pur- 
poses, is  not  democratic^  not  equalizing 
leneftU.  though  it  may  burdetiSj  and  will 
never  oe  submitted  to  by  Texians ;  it  is 
enough  that  they  give  a  share  of  the 
public  lands  for  such  purposes." 

A  rail-road  meeting  nas  been  lately 


held  in  Memphis,  in  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  leading  citizens  took  part.  The 
following  resolutions  were  reported  by 
Robhison  Topp,  Esq. : 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting — and  we  believe  of  the  entire 
population  of  Memphis — ^that  a  direct 
rau-road  route  from  Memphis  through 
the  counties  of  Shelby,  Tipton,  Haywood, 
Gibson  and  Henry,  in  West  Tennessee — 
thence  by  the  nearest  and  best  route  to 
Bowling  Green  and  Louisville,  is  a  pro- 
ject of  niffh  magnitude,  not  alone  to  the 
counties  t-hrouch  which  it  may  pass,  but 
to  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley. 

Resolved^  That  we  nail  with  joy  the 
energetic  movements  now  being  made 
in  the  counties  of  De  Soto,  Panola,  Yallo- 
busha,  and  Tallahatchie,  Mississippi,  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  a  rail-road 
from  this  place  towards  Grenada,  or  Can- 
ton, Mississippi. 

Resolvedj  That  we  regard  the  last-men- 
tioned road  as  a  link,  and  an  important 
one,  in  the  great  chain  of  rail-roads,  which 
must  ere  long  be  made  from  Louisville, 
through  Memphis  to  New-Orleans,  and 
likewise  from  St.  Louis  to  New-Or- 
leans. 

Resolved,  That  we  feel  deeply  concern- 
ed in  the  immediate  construction  of  the 
road  through  Mississippi,  and  that  the 
President  of  this  meeting  appoint  a  dele- 
gation to  the  Rail-road  Convention,  to  be 
held  at  Hernando,  on  the  29th  inst.,  with 
a  very  earnest  request  that  they  will  at- 
tend, and  assure  their  brethren  in  Mis- 
sissippi that  they  are  identified  wif  h  ihem 
in  interest,  and  that  the  citizens  of  Mem- 
phis and  Shelby  county  will  do  their  part 
towards  promoting  the  construction  of 
said  road. 

We  published  some  time  ago  a  very 
able  article  by  Mr.  Hewson,  of  Tennessee, 
illustrated  by  a  diagram,  showing  the 
value  imparted  to  lands  by  rail-road  ira- 
provement  at  all  distances.  We  have 
since  seen  an  article  in  the  Rail- Road 
Journal  carrying  out  the  subject  in  more 
detail. 

It  is  well  known,  says  the  Rail-Road 
Journal,  that  upon  the  ordinary  high- 
ways the  economical  limit  to  transporta- 
tion is  confined  within  a  comparatively 
few  miles,  depending  of  course  upon  the 
kind  of  freight  and  onaracter  of  the  roads. 
Upon  the  average  of  such  ways,  cost  of 
transportation  is  not  far  from  fifteen  cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  whioh  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  sufficiently  correct  estimate 
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for  an  average  of  the  country.  Estimat-  It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  lands 
ing  at  the  same  time  the  value  of  wheat  are  affected  by  rail- roads  in  the  same 
^t  $1.50  per  bushel,  and  com  at  75  cents^  ratio  as  their  products.  For  instance: 
and  that  33  bushels  of  each  are  equal  to  lands  lying  upon  a  navigable  water 
a  ton,  the  value  of  the  former  would  be  course,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
equal  to  its  cost  of  transportation  for  330  market,  may  be  worth  for  the  culture  of 
miles,  and  the  latter  1 65  miles.  At  these  wheat  S 1 00.  Let  the  average  crop  be  ea- 
respective  distances  from  market,  neither  timated  at  twenty-two  bushels  to  the  acre, 
of  the  above  articles  would  have  any  valued  at  ^33,  and  the  cost  of  cultivation 
commercial  value,  with  only  a  common  at  $15,  this  would  leave  $18  per  acre  as 
earth  road  as  an  avenue  to  market.  the  net  profit.    This  quantity  of  wheat, 

But  we  find  that  we  can  move  proper-  (two-thircis  of  a  ton,)  could  be  transported 
ty  upon  rail-roads  at  the  rate  of  one-fifth  per  280  miles  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  per  mile, 
ton  per  mile,  or  for  one-tenth  the  cost  or  $3.30,  which  would  leave  $14.70  as 
upon  the  ordinary  road.  These  works  the  net  profit  of  land  at  that  distance 
thee  fore  extend  the  economic  limit  of  from  a  market,  when  connected  with  it 
llie  cost  of  transportation  of  the  above  arti-  by  a  rail-road.  The  value  of  the  land, 
cles  to  3,300,  and  1,650  miles  respective-  therefore,  admitting  the  quality  to  be  tlie 
ly.  At  •  the  limit  of  the  economical  same  in  both  cases,  would  bear  the  same 
movement  of  these  articles  upon  the  ratio  to  the  assumed  value  of  $100,  as  the 
common  highway,  by  the  use  of  rail-roads,  valno  of  its  products,  $14.70,  does  to  $18, 
wheat  would  be  worth  $44.51;,  and  com  or  $82  per  acre;  which  is  an  actual  crea- 
$22.27,  which  sum  respectively  would  tioni.fvrilue  to  that  amount,  ass u mi ng  the 
represent  the  actual  increase  of  value  correctness  of  the  premises.  The  same 
created  by  the  interposition  of  such  a  work,  calculation  may  of  course  be  ai)plied  with 
The  following  table  will  show  the  equal  force  to  any  kind  and  species  of 
amount  saved  per  ton  by  transportation  by  proj^erty. 

rail-road,  over  the  ordinary  highways  of       The  following  rail-roads  it  is  said  aip 
the  country.  all  aiming  in  tne  direction  of  Chicago: 

MiIm. 

Tabu,  ihotcing  the  value  of  a  ton  of  wheat  and  Boston,  via  Albany,  Niagara,  Detroit  lOOO 

one  of  com,  at  fftven  points  from  market,  as  New- York,  via  Dunltirk,  ToitMlo 900 

affected  by  cost  of  transportation  by  railroad^  Philadelphia,  via  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne 8(H) 

and  over  the  ordinetry  road :  **'"' — -  "rw_...:__  .._,.._».._  ...^ 


TniMpoTtatlMi 
by  ordinary 
hiirhway. 
WbMt.         Com. 
$40  50... 124  75 
.48  00. ...23  25 
.40  50.... 21  75 
.45  00.... 20  25 
.43  50.... 18  95 
.42  00.... 17  25 
40  50... 15  75 


WhML         Con. 
Value  at  market..  #49  50...  $94  75.. 

lOmilea 49  35.. ..24  60.. 

W 49  20.. .24  45. 

30 49  05.. .,24  30.. 

40 49  00. ...24  15.. 

50 48  75. ...24  00.. 

00 48  60.. ..23  85.. 

70 48  45. . .  .23  70. . .  .39  00. . 

80  48  30.. ..53  55.. ..37  50 

90 48  15.... 23  40.. ..36  00 

100 48  00....23  25....34  50 

110 47  85.  ...23  10.  ...33  00. 

120 47  70. ...22  95. ...31  50. 

130... .47  55.. ..22  80. ...30  00. 

HO 47  40.. ..22  65... .28  50. 

150 .46  25.  ...22 

160 46  10. ...22 

170 46  95.. 

180 46  80.. 

190 46  65.. 

2Q0 46  60.. 

210 46  35.. 

220 .46  20.. 

230 „46  05 


.14  25 
.12  75 


Baltimore,  via  Wheeling,  Columbus 750 

Norfolk,  via  Cincinnati  and  Chirago 600 

Charleston  and  Savannah,  via  Louisville  and  In- 

dianapvlin,  Nashville  and  Evansvilie 1000^ 

Mobile,  via  Cairo 9(J0 

St.  Louis,  Alton,  Springfield  and  Bioominp^on..  250 

Qniucy  and  Military  Tract 200 

Rock  island,  Peru  and  Joliet 200 

Dubuque,  Galena  and  Chicago 200 

Illinois  and  Wisconsin  via  Fond  du  Lac  to  Lake 

Superior 400 

Lake  Shore,  Milwaukee  and  Green  Bay 200 

7650 


240 ..45  90.. ..21  15. ...13  50 

250 45  75...  21  00. ...12  00 


«0 ..45  60.. ..20  85  ., 

270 45  46.. ..20  70.... 

280 45  30.  ...20  55... 

JSX 45  15. ...20  40.... 

J?X .45  00.. ..20  25..., 

?iS 44  85.. ..20  10.... 

J?X .44  70.. ..19  95.... 

^30 .44  55. ...19  80..., 


11  25  all  to  be  in  operation  probably  in  three 

8^5  years. 

6  75       The  convention  which  was  propo.<?ed  to 

«-....*«  ./x,...    3  75   ^^  ^^^^  ^"  ^^'  Louis  for  the  construction 

56!!!!27  oo!!!!  2  25   of  a  rail-road  from  the  Oulf  to  Minnesota, 

85. . . .25  50. . .      75    was  duly  held,  150  delegates  being  pres- 

_  ent.    The  Hon.  Thomas  Benton  ami  Mr. 

—  Kennett,   mayor  of  St.  Louis,  delivered 

—  addresses.  Among  the  resolutions  passed 
_   we  note  the  following : 

—  Mrst^  That  the  individual  and  social  in- 
_  terests  of  the  inhabitants  west  of  the  Mis- 

—  sissippi  River,  imperatively  demand  the 
~  construction  of  a  rail-road  from  the  city  of 
_   New-Orleans  to  a  central  eligible  point 

—  in  the  Territoiy  of  Minnesota,  in  the  di* 
__  rection  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and 

—  with  a  branch  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony ; 


.22  20.... 24  00.. 

.22  05. ...22  50.... 
.21  90... 21*00.... 

.2175  ..19  50.... 
.21  60. ...18  00.... 
..21  45.. ..16  50.... 
..21  30.. ..15  00.... 


10  50. 
9  00. 

7  50. 
6  00. 
4  50. 

8  50., 
1  50., 

0. 
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said  road  to  pass  by  the  capital  of  the  on  by  our  people — ^theone  we  have  men- 
State  of  Arkansas,  the  Iron  Mountain  and  tioued  and  the  one  from  Selma — will  pen- 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Mis-  etrate  the  rich  regions  of  Northern  Mis- 
souri, and  the  valley  of  the  Des  Moines  sissippi,  North  Alabama,  Tennessee  and 
River,  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Kentucky,  before  the  New-Orieans  and 

&cond,  That  a  rail-way  thus  uniting  Nashville  road  can  be  pushed  to  those 
the  fertile  valleys  and  productive  prairies  quarters.  This  will  give  us  a  decided 
of  the  extreme  northern  territory  of  the  advantage  in  securing  the  trade." 
United  States  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Hewson  for  a 
eminently  national  in  its  character,  and,  copy  of  his  valuable  letter  to  the  Legisla- 
therefore,  justly  entitled  to  assistance  from  ture  of  Tennessee,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
the  general  government.  improvement  of  that  state.    In  the  ex- 

Third^  That  the  act  of  Congress  grant-  tract  which  follows  he  marks  out  the 
ing  public  lands  in  aid  of  the  Illinois  Cen-  centres  of  industry  there  ; 
tral  and  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-roads,  "The  industrial  geography  of  Tennes- 
gives  additional  strength  to  the  claims  of  see  is  marked  very  distinctly ;  the  bread- 
3ie  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  a  stuff  region  centering  at  Nashville,  the 
similar  grant  in  aid  of  the  Mississippi  cotton  region  at  Memphis ;  the  great  lUi- 
Valley  Rail-road ;  for  it  would  be  unjust  nois  coal  basin  runnmg  down  into  the 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  refuse  assist-  western  section  of  the  state,  while  the 
ance  to  establishing  commercial  facilities  whole  extent  of  Eastern  Tennessee  is 
on  this,  after  doing  so  much  to  encourage  traversed  in  a  north  and  south  direction 
similar  works  on  the  other  side  of  the  by  the  great  Apalachian  coal  measures, 
river.  These  few  facts  define  clearly  the  trade- 

JShihj  That  the  meeting  of  this  conven-  centres  of  the  state,  and  also  the  system 
tion  affords  a  proper  occasion  for  those  of  of  roads  by  which  those  trade-centres 
whom  it  is  composed  to  urge  upon  Con-  may  be  drawn  together  in  the  best  man- 
gress  the  necessity  of  adopting  immediate  ner  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  varied 
measures  in  view  of  the  certain  and  production.  In  the  west  the  manufactur- 
fflpeedy  construction  of  the  Great  Central  ing  interests  of  Tennessee  are  seated  at 
Pacific  Rail-road — ^a  grand  national  pro-  the  nearest  edge  of  the  coal-fields  to  the 
ject  calculated  to  unite  the  interests  and  corn  of  Nashville,  and  the  cotton  of  Mem* 
advance  the  prosperity  of  every  part  of  phis ;  in  the  east  the  manufacturing  in- 
the  republic ;  and  secure  by  the  shortest  terests  of  the  state  are  situated  at  that 
and  most  economical  route,  upon  our  own  point  of  the  Apalachian  coal-fields,  which 
soil  and  through  the  heart  of  our  own  lie  most  convenient  to  the  supplies  of 
country,  safe  and  uninterrupted  commu-  both  provisions  and  cotton  from  Nash- 
nication  between  its  distant  borders  on  ville." 

the  shores  of  the  two  great  oceans, — ^a  The  rail-roads  at  present  projected  in 
project  worthy  of  the  age  in  which  we  the  West  reach  ten  thousand  miles,  two 
live  and  of  the  American  people,  who  thousand  of  which  are  nearly  completed, 
would  speedily  accomplish  this  glorious  It  is  said  that  Pennsylvania,  Central,  and 
enterprise,  if  sectional  jealousy  and  con-  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  roads  will  be  fed 
flicting  interests  could  be  reconciled,  and  by  the  following  western  roads  : 
the  national  mind  concentrated  upon  its 
achievement.  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

Congratulating  the  South  upon  the  pro-  The  Hempfield  road,  Greenburg  to  Wheeling. . .  7» 
gress  of  this   rail-road  spirit,  the  Mobile    Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  road  from  Pittsburgh, 

Advertiser  remarks :    "Our  own  great  PiS^bwgh'iid steni,enviiie r;>id::::^^                as 

enterprise,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  ... 

has    no  doubt  had  a  great  influence  in  Total  in  Pennsylvania 167 

awakening  this  spirit.    It  certainly  was 

tlie    main  impulse  which  started  New-  ^N  OHIO. 

Orleans  from  her  lethargic  slumbers,  and  The  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  «Ute  line  to  Creat- 

caused  her  to  enter  into  the  competition   nw®,.iv  .W^'  W,;:;;;;W *oS 

.       .«       A      1        c  A     1   Tkir-    •     •*  •         3    Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh.... W 

tor  ttxe  trade  ot  central  M  ississippi  and  coimnbus  and  Wheeling lao 

the    Tennessee    Valley.     As   matters    are    Cincinnati,  ClrcleviUe,  and  Zanesville 130 

now  progres«mftwe4ye  unquestionably  ^rmir.ki^S"'.!!.'^?.r.':::::::::    SI 
the  advantage,  as  we  had  the  start,  of  our  Cincinnati  and  Dayton «o 

«m«ammoth   rival       Thp    turn   trraaf  ^nfAr.    Cincinnati,  Belpre  and  Wheeling SI50 

mammoin  rival,     ine  iwo  great  eniei^   cemnd Ohio,  coiumbua to steubenviue 175 

pnsea,  which  are  bemg  rapidly  earned  payton  and  Western 40 

TOL.  XIV.  6 
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BeUefontaina  and  Indianapolis 118 

Ohio  and  Indiana,  CresUine  to  state  line 113 

Greenville  and  Miami 30 

Eaton  and  Hamilton 27 

Cincinnati  lo  St.  Louis 23 

Springfield  and  Columbas 35 

Total  in  Ohio 1,534 

IN  INDIANA. 

The  Indianapolis  and  Lawrenceburgh 90 

Indianapolis  and  Bellefbntaine 83 

Indianapolis  and  Terre  Haute 72 

Lafayetie  and  Indianapolis 70 

Central  Indiana,  Dayton  to  Indianapolis 72 

Madison  and  Indianapolis 86 

Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 163 

Hamilton  and  Now  Castle 40 

New  Castle,  Logansport  and  Chicago    174 

Ohio  and  Indiana,  state  line  to  Fort  Wayne 18 

Shelbyville,  Knightstown  and  Muncietown 73 

Total  in  Indiana 641 

IN  ILLINOIS. 

The  Sangamon  and  Morgan 54 

Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 150 

Terre  Haute  and  Alton 160 

Terre  Haute  and  Springfield 150 

Total  in  Illinois 514 

IN  MISSOURI. 
The  Pacific  Rail-road,  St.  Louis  to  Indepen- 
dence      300 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 300 

Total  in  Missouri 600 

IN  KENTUCKY  AND  TENNESSEE. 
About 800 

RECAPITULATION. 

Western  Pennsylvania ,...  157 

Ohio 1,524 

Indiana 941 

niinois 514 

Missouri 600 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee 8U0 

Total 4,536 

This  is  the  superstructure  of  the  two 
single  tracks  from  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more. Depending  on  the  New- York 
channel  there  will  be — 

IN  CANADA. 

The  Great  Western  Rail-road 270 

IN  MICHIGAN. 

The  Michigan  Central 228 

Michigan  iSouthern 133 

Michigan  Southern  Branches 45 

Detroit  and  Pontiac 25 


Total. ... 


431 


IN  OHIO. 


The  Cleveland,  Painesville  and  Ashtabula 75 

Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati 135 

Toledo,  NorwallL  and  Cleveland 96 

Junction  Rail-road,  Cleveland  to  Maumee 120 

Erie  and  Kalamazoo,  Toledo  to  Adrian 33 

Northern  Ohio,  Toledo  to  State  Line 70 

Total , 529 

IN  INDIANA. 

TIm  Northern  Indiana 165 


IN  ILLINOIS. 

The  Galena  and  Chicago 132 

Aurora  Branch  and  Extension 00 

Rocic  Island  and  Chicago 180 

Central  MUitary  Track 84 

Jonesville  and  Chicago 78 

Lake  Shore 40 

Total "574 

IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  Lake  Shore 40 

Jonesville  and  Fond  du  Lac 90 

Milwaukee  and  Mississippi 170 

Total 300 

RECAPITULATION. 

Canada 870. 

Michigan 431 

Ohio  629 

Indiana 105 

Ulinois 574 

Wisconsin 300 

Total 2,269 

This  is  the  extension  of  the  five  New- 
York  tracks.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  the  foUowing  North  and  South  roads: 

IN  OHIO. 

Columbus  and  Lake  Erie,  Newark  to  Mansfield  641 

Mansfield  to  Sandusky 56 

Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie,  Dayton  to  Sandusky  161 

Dayton  and  Michigan,  Dayton  to  Toledo 150 

Portsmouth  andChillicolhe 45 

Scioto  and  Hocking  VaUey,  Portsmouth  to  New- 
ark  _H0 

Total 603 

IN  INDIANA. 

Indianapolis  and  Peru 78 

New  Albany  and  Salem  345 

JeffersonvlUe  and  Columbus 68 

£ vansville  and  Vincennes 60 

Vincennes  and  Terre  Haute 56 

Fort  Wayne  and  Muncietown 65 

Goshen  and  Peru 65 

ToUl 778 

IN  ILLINOIS. 

Illinois  Central 640 

Springfield  and  Alton 72 

Fox  River  Rail-road 45 

Total 757 

RECAPITULATION. 

Ohio 603 

Indiana 727 

Illinois 757 

Total 2,087 

A  very  able  writer  in  the  Rail-road 
Journal,  discussing  the  inland  commerce 
of  the  Mississippi^  silences  all  fear  of  ri- 
valry and  competition  in  rail-roads,  in 
showing  that,  do  the  best  we  can,  in  no 
event  can  transportation,  in  the  next  ten 
years,  come  up  to  the  demands  of  pro- 
duction in  this  glorious  granary  of  the 
world,   called  the   *' American  Valley." 
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The  views  of  the  writer  are  sound,  and 
have  been  frequently  insisted  upon  by  us 
in  rail-ruad  addresses,  especially  in  an  ad- 
dress at  the  Virginia  Inprovement  Con- 
vention last  summer.    He  says : 

*' In  concluding  tlais  subject,  the  ques- 
tion naturally  suggests  itself :  if  such  has 
been  the  progress  of  our  inland  commerce 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  what  is  to  be 
its  future  ?    If  such  results  have  followed 
the  partial  opening  of  the  resources  of  the 
new  states  by  water  routes,  what  is  to 
follow  the  perfect  exhumation  of  the  in- 
terior of  all  the  states  by  means  of  the 
iron  tracks  which  are  to  ACt  as  feeders  to 
the  great  Northern  and  Southern  water 
routes?     The  year  1860  will  dawn  upon 
an  internal  traffic  in  the  United  States  va- 
lued at  no  less  than  $1,800,000,000,  includ- 
ing lake,  canal,  river,  ana  rail-way.   And 
there  will  be  but  little  rivalry  between  the 
ditierent  routes.  They  will  work  harmoni- 
c.isly  together,  mutually  assisting  each 
other,  and  all  will  be  fully  occupied.  The 
immense   heavy  products  of  the  South- 
west will  continue  to  float  down  the  Mis- 
sisaippi,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  great 
prolusion  and  increase.     Much  has  been 
written  and  said  of  turning  the  tide  of 
the  Mississippi  trade  north.    Above  cer- 
tain lines,  where  the  distance  is  greatly 
in  favor  of  the  Northern  route,  some  of 
the  present  trade,  and  perhaps  all  the  in- 
crease, will  take  the  Northern  route  during 
the  season  of  navigation.  But  the  increase 
ot  trade  south  of  those  lines  which  will 
be  induced  by  the  opening  of  projected 
improvements,  will  far  exceed  the  amount 
diverted.    The  strife  now  exhibited  in 
procuring  means  for  diverting  trade  from 
existing  routes  will  disappear,  in  the  ina- 
bility to  carry  off  the  augmentation.  Sup- 
po:^  the  Mississippi  and  the  Northern 
water  routes  now  to  have  a  '  total  move- 
ment' ot  10,000,000  tons,  which  is  probably 
not  very  wide  of  the  mark,  how  many 
rail-ways  like  the  Erie^  Northern,  and  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio,  will  it  take  to  carry  the 
present  tonnage.    And  how  long  will  it 
take  to  construct  them  ?   It  would  require 
ten  rail-ways,  each,   with  double  tracks 
stretching  from  Boston,  New-York  Phila- 
«ielphia,  and  Baltimore,  to  New-Orleans, 
via  ttie  Mississippi  valley  and  the  Lake 
Basin,  making  at  least  40,000   miles  of 
track  which  would  cost  at  least  $600,000- 
i.n)0,  and  take  ten  years  to  build.    In  the 
m«»an    time,  our  commerce  would    have 
doubled  twice,  crowding  both  water  and 
!and  routes  to  their  full  capacity.     So  this 
will  not  do.     Our  canals  in  New-York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinoia, 


must  be  enlarged,  within  the  next  ten 
years,  to  a  capacity  which  will  admit 
boats  to  pass  drawing  six  feet  of  water, 
with  steam  for  a  propelling  power,  and 
stowage  for  2,000  bbls.  of  flour.  Freight 
must  be  handled  by  steam,  and  transit 
expedited  in  all  possible  ways  by  water. 
Rail-ways  will  feed  water  routes  with 
freight  from  the  interior,  the  through 
lines  carrying  express  freight  of  a  light 
and  costly  character,  and  passengers.  At 
least  such  are  our  conclusions  from  the 
foregoing  promises.  The  great  united 
Northern  and  Southern  routes  must  always 
continue  the  great  highways  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  interior,  upon  which  tney 
will  be  exchanged  among  the  states,  and 
the  surplus  finds  its  way  to  the  seaboard. 
By  them  the  Northeast  and  Southwest 
will  be  for  ever  united,  while  the  numer- 
ous iron  ways  intersecting  them  at  various 
points,  will  weld  together  all  the  various 
interests  of  the  several  states,  in  such  a 
bond  of  union  as  will  prove  for  ever  in- 
separable." 

Louisville,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ♦ 
tone  of  her  papers,  expects  to  become  the  I 
formidable  rival  of  New-Orleans,  and  to  | 
carry  off  the  palm  in  the  contest  for  west- 
ern trade.     The    Courier,  in  particular, 
thinks  that  Louisville  will  have  the  for- 
warding of  all  the  tobacco  and  all  the  cot- 
ton as  far  south  as  Memphis,  and  that  Bal- 
timore will  become  the  mart  for  these 
products.    The  opinion  is  predicated  upon 
a  circular  issued  by  Messrs.  VVebb,  Row- 
land &  Co.,  of  Louisville,  to  the  following 
effect : 

SaUt  *'Pro  Forma^^  LouitvilU. 

100  bales  cotton,  50,000  lbs.  at  10c $5.000  00 

Charges. 
Freight  from  Tennessee  River,  Nashville, 

or  Memphis $100 

Marine  Insurance  H  perct 25 

Fire  "         per  month,  ^  perct.    25 

Storage,  labor,  drayage,  dec 50 

Commissions,  2^  per  ct 125      S25  00 

4,67500 
New  Orleans  proceeds  deducted 4,550  00 

125  00 
Sales  "Pro  Formal  New-Orleans. 

100  bales  of  cotton,  50,000  lbs.  at  10c $5,000  OO 

Charges. 

Freight  from  Tennessee  River $200 

Marine  Insurance,  1  per  ct 50 

Fire  "         per  mouth  )6  per  ct..    25 

Storage,  labor,  drayage,  &c 50 

Commissions, 236  perct 1^5     450  00 

$4,550^ 
Proceeds  in  excess  flivor  of  LoulsviUe 125  Oa 

The  above  table  shows  clearly  that  a 
shipper  on  the  Tennessee  River  realize* 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  on 
sale  of  100  bales  cotton,  made  in  Lou 
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ville,  over  New-Orleans,  at  the  same  rate 
— adopting  the  same  commissions  and  in- 
cidental charges.  This  gain,  it  will  be 
perceived,  is  in  freight  and  river  insur- 
ance. 

Sales  '*Pro  Form^^*  Baltimore,  received  from  Ttrm- 
ettee  River  via  LotuwilU. 

100  bales  cotton,  50,000  lbs.  at  11  He #5,750  00 

Charges. 

Freight  toLoulsvlUe $100  00 

IXrayBge,  &c.  at  LoulBvllle 10  00 

Insuiunce  from   Tenmessee  RlTer  to 

Baltimore,  1  per  ct 57  50 

Fire  lusuranco  k  per  ct 28  75 

Storage,  drayage,  <fec.,  50c.  per  bale. .    50  00 
Freight  from  LottlsTille  to  Baltimore, 

H  per  ct 850  00 

Commissiona,2H  per  cl 143  75  640  00 

Proceeds 5,010  00 

Sales  "Pro  Forma"  Baltimortt  received  from  Tenn- 
essee Rtver  via  New  Orleans. 

100  bales  cotton,  50,000  lbs.  at  ll^c $5,750  00 

Charges. 

Freight  to  New  Orleans $200  00 

Drayage  at  New  Orleans 50 

Insurance  from  Tennessee  River  to 

.    Baltimore,  2H  P«r  ct 129  38 

Fire  Insurance  3$  per  ct 28  75 

Storage,  drayage,  labor,  Ac 50  00 

Freight  from  New-Orleans  to  Baltimore  250  00 
Commissions  2H  per  ct (143  75  651  68 


4,798  12 
Bzcess  in  &vor  ofLoaisTllle  route 211  88 

The  above  is  to  contrast  the  advantage 
of  the  Louisville  and  Baltimore,  and  Ohio 
rail-road  route,  over  the  old  route,  via 
New-Orleans;  and  we  should  add  that  the 
difference  in  time  in  favor  of  Louisville 
is  about  one  month— one-half  per  cent, 
interest 

Let  us  next  show  the  dealers  and  man- 
ufacturers of  western  New- York,  Penn- 
*    sylvania,  together  with  those  of  Baltimore, 
.    Philadelphia    and   New-England^    upon 
I    what  grounds  we  advocate  Louisville  as  a 
'    cotton  market,  to  draw  a  part  at  least  of 
their  supplies  from ;  and  in  making  this 
exhibit,  the  shipper  to  this  market  can  see 
at  the  same  time  why  this  is  to  be  his  best 
"  home  market."  We  make  a  ''pro  forma" 
invoice  of  1 00  bales  purchased  in  Louis- 
ville and  New-Orleans,  at  tOc,  for  account 
of,  say  a  manufacturer  in  Baltimore ; 

Invoice  of  100  bales  Cotton  purchased  in  I^ouisville. 

100  bales,  50,000  lbs.  at  10c $5,000  00 

Drayage 8  25 

Insurance  to  Baltimore  K  per  ct 31  25 

Discount  on  draft  at  60  days  $5,500,  to  pay 

for  same,  1  per  cent 55  00 

Freight  from  Louisville  to  Baltimore,  via 

Wheeling  and  Louisville  line,  and  Ohio  & 

Baltimore  Rail-road,  50c  per  100  lbs 950  00 

Loss  In  interest  from  the  day  purchased  to 

the  day  delivered  in  Baltimore,  10  days. .  0  17 
Commission  for  purchasing,  negotiating  and 

shipping— 50c 50  00 

5,401  67 
DUference in  fhvor  Of  Lonitville 22395 


5,685  62 


Invotcs  of  100  bales  CottoH  pwreha$ed  in  New  OrUana, 

100  bales,  50.000  lbs.  at  10c $5,000  00 

Drayage  and  shipping 25  00 

Marine  Insurance  1  ii  per  et 62  50 

Discount  on  draft,  60  days  $5,500,  to  pay  for 

same,  214  perct 121  25 

Freight,  He 250  00 

Commission,  purchasing,  negotiating,  &c., 

2H  perct 12500 

Loss  in  interest  from  the  day  purchased  to 

the  day  delivered  in  Baltimore,  ^  per  ct . .  41  87 

5,685  69 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  northern 
or  Baltimore  manufacturer  saves  by  buy- 
ing here,  in  place  of  purchasing  in  New- 
Odeans,  $223  95  on  100  bales,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  shipper  obtains  here  $125 
more  on  his  100  bales  than  he  realizes  in 
the  great  southern  market  So  decidedly* 
does  it  appear  to  the  interest  of  the  Balti- 
more consumer  in  future  to  look  to  this 
market  for  a  large  share  of  his  wants,  in 
this  staple,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that 
he  can  afford  to  pay  more  here  than  in 
the  market  named,  and  here  then  is  a^iir- 
iher  advantage  to  those  who  consign  to 
this  market.  Further,  let  us  see  what  ad- 
vantage the  foreign  exporter  of  Baltimore 
and  the  European  operator  will  have  in 
buying  here  at  the  naif- way  house,  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  seaboard, 
over  New-Orleans,  at  the  same  first  cost 

**Pro  Forma"  Invoice  of  100  bales  Cotton pwrchated 
in  Louisville  for  aeemmt  of  Liverpool. 

100  bales,  weighing  50,000  lbs  at  10c $5,000  00 

Drayage 6  38 

Insurance  to  Liverpool,  l)iS  per  ct 75  00 

Discount  on  draft,  60  davs  on  Baltimore,  to 

pay  for  same,  5,500  at  1  per  ct 55  00 

Freight  from  Louisville  to  Baltimore  3ic . . . .  850  00 
Loss  of  interest  from  the  day  of  purchasing 
in  Louisville  to  the  day  of  delivery  in  Liv- 
erpool, 40  days,  is 36  67 

Commission,  purchasing  and  shipping,  50c.  50  00 

Drayage  and  shipping  at  Baltimore 25  00 

Freight  from  Baltimore  to  Liverpool  at  !^d 

orJic 95000 

5,748  02 
In  Otvor  of  buying  at  Lonisrille 165  73 

"Pro  Forma  **  Invoice  of  100  bales  Cotton  purchased 
in  New-Orleans  for  account  qf  Liverpool. 

100  bales  weighing  50,000  lbs  at  10c $5,000  00 

Drayage  and  shipping 25  00 

Marine  Insurance  Ifl^c 87  50 

Discount  on  draft  60  days  on  Baltimore  to 

pay  for  same,  5,500  at  2)i  per  ct 121  95 

Freight  }«d  or  1  cent 500  00 

Commission  for  purchasing  and  negotiating 

2H  perct 125  00 

Loss  in  interest  from  the  day  of  purchase 

to  the  day  of  delivery  in  Liverpool,  60 

days 550$ 

5,913  75 

From  the  above  table  (and  it  is  correct- 
ly stated,)  the  party  buying  here  for  for- 
eign account  saves,  on  100  bales^  $165  73, 
or  about  34  per  cent 
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No.  26. 


The  name  of  Maunsel  White  has  been 
£uniliar  in  New-Orleans  during  the  whole 
period  of  its  American  history,  and  he  has 
ever  sustained  the  reputation  of  a  good  man, 
a  useful  citizen,  an  enterprising  and  irre- 
proachable merchant.  His  commercial  opera- 
tions have  indeed  given  him  high  position 
throughout  the  whole  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sipui. 

Col.  White  arrived  in  this  country  from 
Ireland  in.  early  youth,  and  reached  New- 
Orleans  in  1801,  when  it  was  hardly  more 
than  a  respectable  village,  and  when  only 
scattering  settlements  were  to  be  found  on 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio  or  the  Mississippi  as 
low  down  as  Point  Coupee. 

If  we  had  the  materials  for  a  full  biography, 
it  would  hardly  be  necessary  in  New-Orleans, 
where  Col.  White  is  so  well  known,  to  give 
it.  He  was  at  an  early  period  member  of 
council,  and  head  of  the  Fmance  Committee, 
and  in  that  capacity  suggested  the  plan 
which  has  worked  so  well  of  making  property 
contribute  to  the  expense  of  paving  the 
ftreets,  and  also  a  plan  for  protecting  the 
city  from  inundations.  Had  the  latter  been 
adopted,  our  subsequent  insecurity  and  losses 
would  have  been  prevented.  As  head  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  Col.  White  was  suc- 
ceeded by  our  worthy  citizen,  Samuel  J. 
Peters,  to  whom  he  pointed  out  treasury 
errors,  which  that  gentleman  with  charac- 
teristic ^al  investigated,  exposing  in  the 
result  some  veiy  serious  defalcations.  In 
1846,  Col.  White  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
from  the  Parish  of  Plaquemine,  and  served 
daring  four  years,  occupying  prominent  posi- 
tions on  the  Committees  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  and  very  frequently  the  Presi- 
dency, pro  tem.,  of  the  body.  He  was  appoint- 
ed by  Governor  Johnson  one  of  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  University,  and  has  served  ever 
since  very  faithfully  and  assiduously,  dona- 
ting^ liberally  to  the  institution,  as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  mention  before. 

During  the  invasion  of  Louisiana  by  the 
British,  Col.  White,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
city  volunteer  companies,  repaired  to  the 
standard  of  Gen.  Jackson,  and  was  present 
in  most  of  the  engagements  which  conferred 
so  much  honor  upon  that  officer,  and  upon 


our  gallant  citizen  soldiery.  General  Jackson , 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  remembered  kindly, 
and  often  adverted  to  the  services  of  Col. 
White,  there  having  sprung  up  on  the  battle- 
field an  acquaintance  between  them  which 
ripened  into  a  friendship  long  and  uninter- 
rupted. Perhaps  one  of  the  very  last  letters 
written  by  the  old  hero  was  to  Col.  White. 

Col.  White  married  into  the  family  of  the 
late  Gen.  P.  De  La  Ronde,  who  was  also  an 
intimate  friend  of  Gen.  Jackson. 

In  all  the  purposes  of  public  improvement 
and  reform  which  for  the  past  few  years  have 
been  attracting  so  much  attention  in  New* 
Orleans,  no  one  was  more  enlightened  and 
active  than  Col.  White.  As  President  of  one 
of  the  Rail- road  Conventions,  and  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  afterwards, 
his  course  gave  the  most  entire  satisfaction, 
and  was  highly  commended.  Had  not  finan- 
cial reverses  come  upon  him  at  this  junc- 
ture, his  subscriptions  to  public  improve- 
ments  would  have  equaled  that  of  any  citi- 
zen of  Louisiana.*  He  was  an  early  and 
consistent  advo<;ate  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  Municipalities,  and  supported  the  new 
Constitution  of  the  State,  as  a  measure  in- 
dispensable to  her  prosperity,  though  requir- 
ing many  amendments. 

The  charities  and  good  offices  of  Col. 
White  have  been  numerous,  and  many  there 
are  who  will  treasure  his  memory  long  after 
his  place  shall  have  become  void  among  us, 
It  is  not  fitting  to  mention  them  here.  Our 
worthy  citizen  has  long  experienced,  and  we 
hope  long  will,  that — 

"  What  nothing  earthly  gives  or  can  destroy. 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine  and  the  heartfelt  joy. 
Is  virtue's  prize.'' 

*  Col.  White  has  again  resumed  commercial  busi- 
ness. In  a  note  which  wc  received  ft-om  him  last 
summer,  and  from  which  wo  take  the  liberty  of  ex- 
tracting, he  says  :  "  I  am  now  working  silently. 
and  I  think  surely,  to  the  accomplishment  of  my 
Tiews,  vis  :  the  payment  of  all  the  debts  due  of  the 
late  firm,  and  the  collection  of  the  debts  due  to 
them.  Full  of  confidence  in  my  own  integrity,  and 
with  the  blessing  of  God.  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
bring  everything  I  had  under  the  hammer.  The 
result  is,  that 'peace  of  mind  which  no  merely  world- 
ly prosperity  could  ever  give."  The  leaat  thc"papcr8 
who  published  the  nuspension  could  do  would  be  to 
publish  the  resumption  also. 
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We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending,  in 
November  last,  the  great  Fair  of  the  South 
Carolina  Institute,  at  Charleston,  South  Ca- 
rolina. Many  of  the  prominent  gentlemen 
of  that  and  the  neighboring  states  were  pre- 
sent, and  the  exhibition  of  agricaltural  and 
mechanical  products  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree interesting  and  creditable.  A  special 
building  was  erected  for  the  purposes  of  the 
exhibition,  which  for  more  than  a  week  waa 
crowded,  night  and  day,  with  the  intelligence, 
wealth  and  beauty  of  the  city.  But  for  the 
unhealthinesB  of  the  past  season  in  Charles- 
ton, the  attendance  and  exhibition  would 
have  been  much  larger.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  the  most  beneficial  and  permanent  re- 
sults will  accrue  from  the  action  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

The  list  of  articles  on  exhibition  numbered 
about  300.  We  saw  ladies'  work,  gins, 
manufactured  cloths,  carriages,  cotton  gins, 
paintings,  guns,  glass  work,  shell  work, 
boots  and  shoes,  hats,  baskets,  saddles,  boats, 
stoves,  stationery,  paper,  iron  work,  olive  oil, 
rope,  gunnery,  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  horses, 
colts,  calves,  pigs,  dogs,  sheep,  steam-engines, 
&c.,'in  great  variety  and  of  various  excel- 
lence. The  poultry  exhibition  was  never 
equalled  before  in  the  southern  country  ;  and 
from  its  variety,  rarity  and  extent,  afforded 
delight  to  every  one. 

During  the  fair,  several  regattas  took  place 
in  the  harbor,  which  were  witnessed  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  citizens,  who  crowded 
every  wharf  and  every  window  fronting  upon 
the  broad  bay  which  stretches  out  from  the 
battery.  Charleston  seemed,  indeed,  in  her 
holiday  clothes.  So  much  life  and  excite- 
ment was  hardly  witnessed  before. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by 
Edwin  Ruf!in,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  a  gentleman 
long  and  favorably  known  to  the  agricultural 
world.  It  was  able  and  practical,  and  ap- 
pears in  another  part  of  the  present  number 
of  the  Review.  Mr.  Soule,  of  Louisiana,  was 
also  expected  to  take  part,  but  business  pre- 
vented his  appearance,  which  was  a  serious 
disappointment  to  his  thousands  of  friends 
and  admirers. 

At  the  complimentary  dinner  given  to  Mr. 
Rufiin,  speeches  were  delivered  by  that  gen- 
tleman, and  also  by  J.  H.  Couper,  and 
Judge  Whitsell  of  Georgia ;  Hon.  R.  F.  W. 


Allston,  Hon.  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  William 
Gregg,  Professor  Holmes,  Mr.  Pressly,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Lawton  of  Charleston,  and  J.  D.  B. 
De  Bow  of  Louisiana.  The  occasion  was  one 
of  great  hilarity,  and  will  long  live  in  our 
memory.  Success  to  the  noble  movement 
which  our  friends  in  Carolina  are  making  for 
the  promotion  of  southern  industry,  and  may 
its  influences  extend  far  and  wide.  We  shall 
recur  to  the  subject  again. 

A  friend  in  Louisiana  has  sent  us  the  cer* 
tificate  of  a  sugar  planter,  of  British  Guiana, 
Isaac  Henry,  Esq.,  as  to  some  matters  oil 
practical  application  there  in  regard  to  the 
sugar  crop  and  sugar  machinery ,  which  he 
thinks  may  be  of  use  to  our  planters. 
The  character  and  standing  of  Mr.  Henry, 
and  his  experience  as  a  planter,  are  vouched 
for  by  the  American  consul  resident  in 
Guiana.  The  gentleman  who  sends  us  the 
certificate  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  for 
the  machineiy,  dippers,  &c.,  and  to  set  the 
double  batteries,  flood-gates,  &c.  The  cer- 
tificate is  as  follows  : 

**  Plantation  La  Penitance,      j 

"  County  of  Demeraraj  British  Guiana^  > 

"  16M  Sept,,  1852.  ) 

«*By  request  of  Mr.  G.  de  Brctton,  of 
l/ouisiana,  I  hereby  certify  that  the  double 
batteries  in  use  on  this  plantation,  as  well  as 
on  most  of  the  other  sugar  plantations  in 
this  country,  possess  several  important  ad- 
vantages above  the  old  mode  of  aipgle  bat- 
teries. In  the  first  place,  the  two  nres  meet- 
ing under  the  other  kettles,  causes  a  much 
greater  ebullition,  and,  consequently,  a 
greater  evaporation.  Secondly,  There  is  a 
great  saving  of  fuel  and  labor,  as  one  set  of 
kettles  with  double  batteries  will  almost  do 
the  work  of  two  sets  with  single  batteries, 
in  consequence,  as  above  stated,  of  the  fire 
from  both  batteries  concentrating  under  the 
other  kettles  in  the  train.  Thirdly,  The 
cane  juice  being  a  shorter  time  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  fire,  the  sugar  is,  therefore, 
of  a  much  fairer  quality. 

"  I  must  also  certify  as  to  the  utility  of 
the  sugar  dipper  in  use  on  this  estate,  as  well 
as  on  all  others  throughout  this  country.  In 
fact,  they  are  indispensable,  where  double 
batteries  are  used,  and  is  an  invention  of 
much  importance,  as  they  take  off  the  whole 
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strike  of  sugar  at  once,  and  all  of  the  same  and  the  nation,  it  is  dead  to  every  feeling  of 

consistency,  causing  thereby  a  less  quantity  patriotism  and  brotherly  kindness,    full  of 

of  molasses.  strife  and  pride,  strewing  the  path  of  the 

**  The  above  are  great  improvements  in  slave  with  thorns,  and  of  the  master  with 

the  manufacture   of  Muscovado  sugar,  and  difficulties — accomplishing  nothing  good,  for- 

worthy  the  attention  of  sugar  planters/*  ever  creating  disturbance." 

We  continue  to  receive,  through  J.  B. 
Steel,  the  numbers  of  Lippincott,  Grambo  6c 
Co.'s  edition  of  Sir  Walter  ScotCs  novels, 
which  are  printed  in  beautiful  style  and  on 
fine  white  paper,  with  illustrations.  The 
work  will  be  published  in  24  parts,  semi- 
monthly,  each  containing  a  complete  novel. 
We  have  now  before  us  Rob  Roy  and  the 
Black  Dwarf.  From  the  same  house  we  re- 
ceived WUd  Western  Scenes;  or,  Adven- 
tures in  the  West,  with  humorous  designs — 
embracing  exploits  of  Daniel  Boon,  bear, 
deer  and  buffalo  hunts,  conflicts  with  savages, 
wolf  hunts,  &c.  Mr.  Steel  also  sends  us 
the  History  of  the  Mormons,  or  Latter  Day 
Saints,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  by  Lieut.  Gunnisson,  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Engineers.  The  work,  in  treating 
of  the  rise,  progress,  doctrines,  &c.,  of  this 
singular  order,  and  of  the  country  which  they 
inhabit,  is  one  necessarily  of  great  interest, 
and  will  receive  more  elaborate  attention 
from  us  hereafter.  We  make  the  same  re- 
mark in  regard  to  Cassiday^s  History  of 
Louisville  from  the  earliest  settlement  till 
1852,  which  Mr.  Steel  has  kindly  furnished 
U9.  It  is  a  carefully  prepared  work,  cover- 
ing a  wide  and  interesting  field,  valuable  in 
facts  and  statistics,  and  affording  material 
for  quite  an  interesting  article  which  we  shall 
famish. 

Mrs.  Eastman  has  written,  perhaps,  the 
very  best  answer  to  that  gross  libel  upon  the 
South,  denominated  •*  Uncle  Tom's  Uabin." 
She  has  entitled  her  work. 4u7i^  Phillis'  Cabin, 
or,  Southern  Life  as  It  Is ;  and  has  fuYnished 
many  admirable  and  truthful  pictures,  con- 
traiiting  the  slave  of  the  South  with  the  free 
laborer  of  other  countries.  The  work  is  al- 
ready popular,  but  can  we  expect  the  remedy 
to  extend  as  far  as  the  poison  has  so  quickly 
gonel  If  any  one  will  prepare  for  us  a 
review  of  this  new  class  of  literature  which 
is  springing  up,  and  of  which  Mrs.  Stowe*s 
work  was  tne  j>recursor,  we  shall  be  most 
pleased  to  publish  it.  Indeed,  if  time  admits, 
and  nobody  else  will  undertake  the  task,  we 
almost  feel  determined  to  set  about  it  ourself 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Literary  Messenger, 
Richmond,  has  set  the  example  by  preparing 
for  his  own  journal  a  most  triumphant  vindi- 
cation of  the  South.  In  the  preface  to  Mrs. 
Eastman's  book,  she  says  of  abolitionism : 
"  Born  in  fanaticism,  nurtured  in  violence,  it 
exists.  Turning  aside  the  institutions  and 
commands  of  God,  treading  under  foot  the 
love  of  country,  despising  the  laws  of  nature 


A  friend  in  Virginia  has  kindly  sent  us  a 
circular,  showing  the  liabilities  and  resources 
of  Lynchburgh,  from  which  we  perceive  that 
the  liabilities  reach  $398,990,  of  which 
850,000  was  for  the  water  works,  $52,000 
for  James  River  Canal,  $283  for  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  Rail-road  Company.  The  re- 
sources of  the  city  are  valued  at  $387,620. 
Upon  the  subject  of  the  James  River  Canal, 
the  circular  says : 

"This  work  is  finished  to  Buchanan,  a 
distance  of  196^  miles  from  Richmond. 
When  time  and  experience  shall  have  proven 
the  fallacy  of  making  state  interests  subser- 
vient to  federal  politics,  and  sectional  jea- 
lousies shall  have  given  way  to  a  desire  for 
the  general  good,  this  great  work  will  be  sus- 
tained and  pushed  forward  as  the  main  artery 
of  the  state,  on  whose  capacious  tide  the  im- 
mense tonnage  that  lies  land-locked  in  the 
region  it  was  designed  to  penetrate,  will  be 
borne  through  the  centre  of  the  state  to  the 
sea-board.  Then  will  this  work  take  its  true 
position,  and  its  stock  approximate  that  due 
appreciation  which  time  will  and  must  give 
it.  The  tonnage  and  travel  have  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  present  year ;  and  when 
the  North  River  improvement  is  completed, 
and  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-road, 
stretching  one  arm  towards  Tennessee,  and 
the  other  towards  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  shall 
begin  to  attract  the  immense  tonnage  of 
those  regions,  there  is  every  reason  to  antici- 
pate a  very  large  increase  of  its  annual 
revenues — especially  if  enlightened  policy 
shall  dictate  a  judicious  revision  of  its  present 
tariff  of  tolls.  The  capital  of  this  company 
is  $5,000,000,  three-fifths  of  ^hich  is  owned 
by  the  State  of  Virginia. 

In  regard  to  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
Road,yfe  have  the  following :  (Will  not  gen- 
tlemen in  Virginia  complete  our  information 
upon  the  rail- road  system  of  that  state!) 

"  Fifty  miles  of  the  most  difliicult  part  of 
this  road  have  been  completed  and  equipped, 
and  an  additional  ten  miles  (to  Salem)  will 
be  finished  by  the  1st  day  of  December.  It 
has  already  passed  the  BlueBridge,  is  laid  with 
a  heavy  U  rail,  and,  when  completed,  will  ex- 
tend from  Lynchburgh  to  the  Tennessee  line, 
a  distance  of  205  miles,  where  it  will  connect 
with  other  improvements  of  a  like  character, 
extending  to  Memphis  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  thus  affording,  when  the  South-side 
and  Petersburgh  and  Norfolk  Rail-roads  are 
completed,  a  continuous  line  of  communica- 
tion from  Norfolk,  Richmond  and  Petersburgh 
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tp  MemphiB,  and  that  through  the  portion  of 
our  state  most  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and 
agricultural  products,  and  the  abundance  of 
its  water-power  for  manufacturing  purposes  : 
not  to  speak  of  the  magnificent  cabinet  of 
minerals  which  Nature,  from  her  vast  labora- 
tory, has  deposited  along  the  route  selected 
for  this  road,  and  which,  like  the  treasures  in 
the  cave  of  the  Genii,  remains  hid  from  mor- 
tal sight,  only  awaiting  '  the  tramp  of  the 
iron  horse'  to  cause  the  charmed  doors  to  fly 
open  and  exhibit  the  gorgeous  display  to  the 
astonished  gaze  of  the  world.  The  capital  of 
this  company  is  $3,000,000,  of  which  the 
state  owns  three-fifths.  The  whole  of  this 
work  is  now  under  contract,  and  is  to  be 
completed  by  the  first  day  of  January,  1855. 
Before  that  day,  however,  the  rich  products 
of  the  southwest — its  salt,  lead,  copper,  iron, 
gypsum,  coals  of  various  kinds,  d&c,  dec.,  will 
have  commenced  to  pour  through  this  grand 
thoroughfare  in  a  stream  that  will  waken  the 
drowsy  energies  of  commerce  in  our  old 
mother  state,  and  quicken  the  already  active 
pulse  of  trade  m  our  own  thriving  city.  From 
the  large  and  increasing  business  which  this 
road  is  now  doing  in  tonnage  and  travel,  we 
feel  authorized  in  putting  it  down  as  an  8 
per  cent,  stock :  some  think  it  will  pay  even 
more." 

The  following  embodies  many  beautiful 
thoughts,  and  is  one  of  the  most  appropriate 
tributes  ever  received  by  the  old  "  rather  of 
Waters."  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  young 
poetess,  whose  laurels  are  clustering  thick, 
and  who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  must  become 
one  of  the  first  stars  in  our  literary  constel- 
lation. She  is  at  present  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Ladies'  Book,  published  in  New- Or- 
leans, a  monthly,  beautifully  printed  and  il- 
lustrated, and  quite  equal  to  and  more  worthy 
of  patronage  at  home  than  any  of  those  of 
the  North. 

THX  MISSISSIPPI.* 

Strong,  deep,  restless,  throagb  Columbia's  heart 
Thou  rollest,  mighty  rirer  !  coursing  on 
Like  some  great,  shining  thought  Omnipotence 
Has  awakened  in  its  depths. 

Sublime,  serene. 
Through  summer's  gorgeousness,  or  winter's  gloom, 
When  glassing  back  the  sunshine,  or  the  dark 
And  tempest-tossed  battalions  in  the  sky — 
And  like  a  great  soul,  beautifully  calm, 
When  star-showers  fall,  as  though  the  flrenzied  gods 
Would  weep  upon  thy  bosom  tears  of  flame. 

Most  beautifal  art  thou !  majestical 
And  panoplied  in  grandeur,  by  repose, 
As  others  by  the  tempest.    Thine  is  not 
The  crested  multitude  of  warrior- waves 
That  boom  and  battle  on  the  "  stormy  Gulf  ;*» 
The  wild  Atlantic  billows,  shivering  white 
Upon  deceiiAil  breakers,  murmuring 
Low  curses  round  their  torturers  ;  nor  yet 
The  rush  of  rapids,  gloom  and  glory  blent, 

*  It  has  been  decided  that  the  name  Mississippi  is 
eomposed  of  two  words,  AfM«f»  (groat,)  and  5<vpe 
(river,)  consequently  the  original  signification  is  tne 
"  Great  River,"  and  Qot  the  ^'  Father  of  Waters." 


Where  might  and  madness  struggle  in  the  hehrt 

Of  dread  Niagara.    But  glorious 

And  lovely  is  the  *•  Milky  Way"— the  stream 

Of  light  that  courses  through  a  starry  land 

And  far  beyond  the  night-doud,  is  to  thee 

What  leaves  of  heaven  are  to  the  loved  on  earth  ! 

Thou  too  art  flowing  through  the  "  land  of  stars," 

A  blessed  bond  of '♦  Union."    Never  may 

Its  links  be  sundered,  till  the  sky-slreara  fades 

In  ether,  and  its  golden  shores  dissolve 

To  nothingness ! 

Tell  us,  when  fiir  away 
In  Time's  gray  dawning,  still  the  nations  slept, 
Did'st  thou  all  proudly  cleave  the  wilderness, 
As  sweeps  a  mighty  vision  through  the  brain 
Of  slumbering  Titan  1    Tribes  of  long  ago 
Whose  path  of  empire  lies  amid  the  clouds 
Of  myster)',  have  fled,  and  left  no  voice 
To  whisper  their  glories.    Warrior-chiefs 
Whose  coune il-circle  on  thy  margin  shone, 
The  Indian  maid  whose  shallop  swept  thy  wave. 
Swift  as  the  swallow's  pinion,  too  have  passed  \ 
As  foam  fVom  oflTlhe  billow.    Now  the  Power 
That  rules  an  iron-artericd  domain— 
Sails  with  the  steam-fiend— chains  the  fiery  tongue 
Whose  voice  is  in  the  hurricane— and  make 
A  slave  of  wild  Impossibility — 
The  Genius  of  my  country  furls  his  wing 
O'er  thy  broad  bosom.    Still  thou  art  the  same, 
And  hoary  centuries  shall  fall,  like  plumes 
Slow-dropping  from  the  weary  wing  of  Time, 
Yet  leave  thee  changeless,  proud,  and  stalely  stream. 

No  haughty  heights  are  here,  like  those  that  pour. 
Red  lava  to  the  equinoctial  sun. 
No  mural  palisades  of  iron  ice 
As  curb  the  surges  of  the  frozen  Pole  ; 
Yet  one  may  stand  on  thy  long,  wooded  shores. 
And,  from  the  summit  of  some  mountain  thought 
Gar^  forth  upon  a  continent  of  time. 
Beholding  too,  how  dark  behind  it  lies 
Eternity  inscrutable—before 
Eternity  incomprehensible. 

Thou  hast  a  voice,  proud  river,  and  my  soul 
Springs  forth  to  meet  its  lessons,  like  a  child 
To  meet  its  mother's  smile.    The  morning  brings 
Thy  soft,  clear  hallelujah,  and  my  heart 
Echoes  in  unison,  *'  praise  God !  praise  God  I" 
The  deep  meridian  reigneth,  light,  and  strength. 
Have  met  upon  the  waters,  teaching  me 
That  power  is  only  greatness,  when  'tis  blent 
With  truth  immutable.    'Tis  midnight  lone. 
Yet,  bearing  on  the  steamer's  stately  form, 
I  hear  thy  never-resting  waters  flow, 
And  murmur  as  they  glide— "oh!  weary  not, 
Life  lies  in  action,  and  the  use  of  Time 
Is  Destiny." 

Mr.  Thompson  of  the  Literary  Messenger 
has  in  preparation  a  work  to  be  entitled  the 
"  Authors  and  Writers  of  the  South,"  which, 
with  brief  biographies,  will  include  selections, 
etc.  The  Messenger  itself  is  one  of  th  e 
best  repositories  of  such  material,  and  is 
deserving  of  a  circulation  in  e\er}  part  of 
the  Union. 

We  regret  to  understand  that  the  Southern 
Quarterly  Review  is  not  sustained  so  well  as 
its  eminent  merits  should  claim.  Mr.  Simma 
has  labored  assiduously  in  the  service  of 
the  work,  and  has  deserved  a  better  reward 
from  the  Southern  people.  As  an  aiithor  he 
has  been  untiring,  and  the  most  of  his  illus- 
trations have  been  taken  at  home.  We  have 
before  us  now  his  last  work,  entitled  the 
"Sword  and  Distaff,"  a  capital  story,  the 
chief  incidents  of  which  are  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period,  and  are  located  in  South  Ca- 
rolina.   No  man  of  his  age  in  America  has 
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written  so  mnch  as  Mr.  Simms,  and  many  of 
his  novels  have  had  wide  and  deserved  repu- 
tation both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
In  the  same  position  with  the  Quarterly  is' 
the  lAterary  Gazette^  to  which  Mr.  Simms 
contributes,  and  which  is  edited  by  Mr. 
Haync,  one  of  the  most  talented  genUemen 
and  finished  heUca-Uttref  Bchoixn  yet  sent  out 
by  our  old  aUna  mater,  the  College  of  Charles- 
ton. 

The  New-Orleans  Medical  Journal  speaks 
consolingly  of  the  future  prospects  of  New- 
Orleans.  It  regards  the  yellow  fever  as  acci- 
dental and  not  original,  and  a  disease  that 
may  be  expelled  by  sanatory  regulations. 
The  summer  which  has  just  passed  has  been 
one  of  unusual  health.  The  following  b 
the  list  of  deaths  for  the  weeks  ending 
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In  Charleston,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pre- 
sent season  has  been  disastrous  in  many  res- 
pects, though  more  from  false  and  exaggera- 
ted nnnors  than  from  the  actual  mortality. 
The  first  case  of  ycUow  fever  took  place,  says 
the  Charleston  Medical  Journal,  on  the  8th 
August,  from  that  period  '  the  deaths  ranged 
firom  15  to  45  weekly,  and  the  total  of  deaths 
up  to  let  November,  when  the  disease  ceased, 
was  279.  The  number  of  deaths  in  1838, 
before  the  city  and  Neck  were  consolidated, 
was  353.  The  disease  was,  for  the  most 
part,  in  its  fatal  efifects,  confined  to  the  Irish 
and  other  foreign  residents. 

When  in  Philadelphia  last  summer  we 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Job  Tyson,  whose  ac- 
quaintance we  were  happy  to  form,  with  a 
copy  of  his  admirable  **  Letters  on  the  Re- 
sources of  Philadelphia,"  addressed  to  the 
British  Consul,  Mr.  Peter.  The  letters  are 
classical  as  well  as  statistical,  and  we  shall 
hereafter  extract  liberally  from  them.  Mr. 
Tyson  also  presented  us  a  copy  of  his  address 
before  the  Girard  College. 

Prof.  Holmes,  of  the  College  of  Charleston, 
who  was  kind  enough  to  exhibit  to  us  the 
magnificent  museum  of  natural  histoiy  and 
geology  which  has  been  collected  in  one  of 
the  halls  of  the  institution,  presented  us  at 
the  same  time  a  copy  of  his  report  upon  the 
nature  of  the  **  Borings  **  now  being  conduct- 
ed by  Capt.  Mofhtt,  at  the  bar  of  Charleston, 
in  order  to  remove  the  impediment  to  its  na- 
vigation. In  the  opinion  of  Capt.  Moffitt,  the 
existence  of  a  bed  of  calcareous  or  limestone 
rock  in  the  channel  would  greatly  promote 


the  chances  of  success  in  deepening  the  Bar, 
a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  Charleston  if 
she  would  carry  out  her  steamship  lines  to 
Europe,  etc.  The  same  importance  attaches 
to  our  own  movements  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  was  fully  shown  in  our  De- 
cember No.,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  a 
Tow  Boat  Company  have  now  undertaken  the 
work  for  the  money  appropriated  by  Congress. 
In  regard  to  Charleston,  Prof.  Hohnes  says  : 

"  The  borings  hent  been  made^  the  extension 
of  these  beds  of  calcareous  limestone  rocks 
proven,  and  the  practicability  of  deepening  the 
Bar  is  no  longer  a  doubtful  quettion. 

"  It  would  be  presumption  in  me,  even  to 
intimate  the  mode  of  accomplishing  this 
great  desideratum,  but  with  deference  I  may  be 
permitted  to  suggest,  that  the  excavation  be 
extended  to  eight  or  nine  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  calcareous  bed,  which  is  of  such 
consistency  as  to  resist  the  erosive  action  of 
currents  and  waves,  and  preserve  the  walls  of 
the  submarine  canal. 

"The  sand  accumulating  with  the  flood 
tide,  will  undoubtedly  be  removed  by  the  four- 
knot  current  of  the  ebb." 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Review  we 
extracted  a  page  or  two  from  the  work  of 
Mr.Wheeler,  on  the  History  of  North  Carolina^ 
and  by  mistake  credited  to  Mr.  Williams. 
The  work  has  had  extensive  circulation,  and 
is  well  worth  the  study  and  perusal  of  the 
very  many  citizens  not  only  of  our  state,  but 
of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  who 
have  emigrated  from  the  good,  old  and  unpre- 
tending State  of  North  Carolina,  and  who  are 
proud  of  their  "  fatherland."  It  proves  that 
North  Carolina  was  the  first  state  of  the  old 
thirteen,  upon  which  the  colonists  landed  (in 
1584),  the  first  in  which  the  blood  of  the  colo- 
nists was  spilled  in  defence  of  the  principles 
of  liberty  (m  1771),  and  the  first  to  declare 
their  independence  of  the  English  crown  at 
Charlotte,  in  May,  1775. 

We  have  lately  received  in  pamphlet  form 
two  addresses  upon  the  death  of  Henry  Clay, 
one  by  W.  H.  MacFarland,  Esq.,  of  Rich- 
mond, and  the  other  by  Alexander  McClung, 
of  Miss;  They  are  both  interesting  produc- 
tions, reflecting  honor  upon  the  heads  as  well 
as  hearts  of  their  authors.  Mr.  Macfarland 
tells  us,  *'  as  we  meditate  upon  the  illustrious 
life  of  Mr.  Clay,  our  faith  in  the  reality  of 
public  virtue,  and  in  the  certainty  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  grows  stronger."  Mr.  McClung, 
most  eloquently  and  truthfully  adds :  *^  His 
memory  needs  no  monument.  He  wants^  no 
mausoleum  of  stone  or  marble  to  imprison 
his  sacred  dust.  Let  him  rest  amid  the  tokens 
of  the  freedom  he  so  much  loved.  Let  him 
sleep  on  where  the  whistling  of  the  tameless 
winds — the  ceaseless  roll  of  the  murmuring 
waters^the  chirping  of  the  wild  bird,  and 
all  which  speaks  of  liberty,  may  chant  his 
eternal  lullaby.'' 
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Jefferson  Davis  delivered  the  last  annual 
address  before  the  Societies  of  the  Umversity 
of  Mitsifsippi.  The  effort  was  worthy  of  his 
reputation  as  a  man  of  high  intellect  and  scho- 
larship, a  good  citizen  and  pure  patriot.  His 
concluding  remarks  are  worthy  of  note : 

**  If  I  am  competent  to  form  an  opinion  in 
a  case  where  I  am  certainly  not  free  from 
prejudice,  there  is  enough  of  talent,  enough 
of  energy  in  the  youth  of  Mississippi  to  war- 
rant the  expectation  that  they  will  reach  the 
highest  degree  of  attainment,  and  in  their 
day  and  generation,  as  circumstances  may 
permit,  fill  the  brightest  pages  of  their  coun- 
tiy's  history.  Such  is  the  cherished  hope  of 
him  who  addresses  you.  Of  him  who,  as  a 
Mississippian,  has  spent  a  large  portion  of 
his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country  ;  whose 
heart  from  youth  to  age  has  ever  beat  re- 
sponsive to  the  demands  of  Mississippi's 
interest  and  honor  ;  who  has  rejoiced  in  the 
power  and  glory  of  the  Union,  and  loved  it 
for  the  objects  it  was  established  to  secure ; 
who  has  striven  against  the  perversion  of  its 
grants,  as  the  means  of  destroying  either  the 
Union,  or  the  more  sacred  ends  for  which 
it  was  founded,  and  who  now  appeals  to  you 
by  all  that  is  ennobling  in  the  memories  of 
the  past,  and  inspiring  in  the  anticipations 
of  the  future,  that  you  will  address  yourselves 
earnestly  to  thait  highest  duty  of  a  citizen, 
to  know  and  to  maintain  the  permanent  wel- 
fare of  his  country ;  and  that,  at  whatever 
sacrifice,  you  will  discharge  your  trust  to 
guard  and  to  uphold  the  principles  confided 
to  your  care  as  an  inheritance  for  all  pos- 
terity." 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  ThomwclPs  Report  on  the 
Subject  of  Slavery^  preached  to  the  Synod  of 
South  Carolina,  is  a  masterly  paper,  which, 
whilst  it  defends  the  rights  of  the  South, 
marks  out  the  duty  of  the  Christian  master 
in  all  the  matters  of  moral  and  religious  cul- 
ture of  the  slave,  dec.  The  South  has  an 
important  part  to  perform,  and  will  conscien- 
tiously do  It,  if  left  alone  by  the  meddlesome 
and  officious  people  who  have  hitherto  so 
much  interfered  with  the  true  happiness  of 
the  negro.  The  Lemmon  cote  in  New- York  is 
the  last  of  these  acts  of  aggression,  and  it 
would  have  set  the  South  on  fire  again  •  but 
for  the  liberal  and  patriotic  course  of  the 
merchants  of  New- York,  who,  in  raising  the 
amount  necessary  to  indemnify  the  master 
for  the  loss  of  his  slaves,  and  in  furnishing 
the  means  requisite  to  carry  up  the  case  be- 
fore the  highest  court  of  appeal,  evidenced 
their  determination  to  protect  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  their  country.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  opinion  of  Judge  Payne  will 
be  reversed  as  false  in  principle,  subversive 
of  the  rights  of  the  South  in  the  Union,  and 
calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  mischievous 
consequences.  We  cannot  quit  this  subject 
without  recurring  to  a  case  which  happened 


during  our  stay  in  New- York  last  summer, 
and  of  which  the  particulars  were  furnished 
us  at  the  time.  Mr.  Simonds,  of  New-Or- 
leans, executor  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Cres- 
well,  arrived  in  New- York  with  thirty-eight 
slaves  for  the  purpose  of  emancipating  them. 
His  plan  of  sending  them  into  the  country  * 
was  interfered  with  by  the  abolitionists,  who 
persuaded  the  negroes  that  the  purpose  was 
again  to  sell  them  into  slavery.  The  largest 
proportion  of  them  therefore  refused  to  go. 
Having  interrogated  Mr.  Simonds  in  regard 
to  their  condition  afterwards,  we  received  in 
reply  a  note,  from  which  a  brief  extract  will 
be  interesting : 

"  Most,  if  not  all,  of  those  that  refused  to 
leave  the  city  of  New- York  have  done  very 
badly.  Some  are  in  the  most  abject  and  de- 
graded condition.  Several  of  them  have 
begged  me  to  take  them  back  with  me — say* 
ing  I  might  keep  them  as  slava^  or  sell  them — 
that  they  were  happy  before  and  wretched  now  . 

"  There  was,  among  these  emancipated 
slaves,  a  very  interesting  quadroon  girl,  about 
12  years  old,  in  whom  I  had  taken  special 
interest.  Agreeably  to  her  wish,  I  had  pro- 
cured her  a  most  desirable  situation.  A 
highly  respectable  merchant  of  New- Orleans 
had  agreed  to  take  her  to  Vermont  to  his 
mother,  who  had  no  young  children,  to  be 
by  her  brought  up  and  educated  as  one  of 
the  family.  Accordingly  the  gentleman 
started  with  her  from  New-Orleans  in  com* 
panionship  with  his  own  daughter,  of  about 
the  same  age.  I  was  to  meet  him  in  New- 
York,  and  furnish  the  girl  with  her  omancir 
pation  papers.  But  on  the  gentleman's  ar- 
riving at  Buffalo,  and  just  before  the  steamer 
landed,  the  emancipated  girl  was  kidnapped 
by  abolitionists,  transferred  to  a  British 
steamer  and  conveyed  to  Canada. 

*'  The  gentleman  having  her  in  charge, 
employed  an  attorn oy-at-law,  and  spent 
several  days  in  the  endeavor  to  recover  her. 
He  went  over  to  Canada,  and  ascertained 
where  she  was,  but  was  not  permitted  to 
see  her.  He  was  even  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  mobbed. 

"  In  the  New- York  Tribune  of  July  19th, 
is  published  a  letter,  dated  St.  Catharine's, 
Canada,  boasting  of  the  abduction  and  rescue 
from  a  slaveholder. 

•*0n  my  arrival  at  New- York  with  the 
other  slaves,  a  friend  showed  me  the  letter 
in  the  '<  Tribune,"  and  informed  me  that  he 
had  addressed  the  writer,  stating  the  facts, 
and  urging  him  to  send  the  girl  to  New- York, 
to  be  properly  disposed  of  by  me.  In  the 
answer,  which  he  afterwards  received  and 
showed  me,  he  met  with  a  flat  refusal  and  a 
volley  of  abuse  of  the  '  inhuman  and  hellish 
slaveholders.' 

**  I  presume  the  girl  is  still  in  Canada. 
Whatever  may  be  her  condition,  it  cannot  be 
any  belter  than  that  I  had  secured  for  her. 
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J.  W.  Randolph,  of  Richmond,  sends  us  a 
copy  of  a  PlaTUation  and  Farm  Book,  which 
he  has  published,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
promote  the  more  systematic  management  of 
oar  estates.  It  contains  blank  pages,  ruled 
and  lettered  for  inventories  of  negroes,  stock, 
.utensils,  products,  etc.,  with  rules  and  regu- 
lations in  regard  to  a  hundred  matters  of 
plantation  management  and  detail.  In  truth, 
we  consider  it  an  invaluable  work  for  planters. 
It  can  be  had  from  J.  B.  Steel,  of  New-Orleans. 
We  shall  refer  to  it  a^ain. 

Through  T.  L.  White,  Bookseller,  New- 
Orleans,  we  have  received  several  of  the  val- 
uable series  of  scientific  and  practical  works, 
which  Henry  C.  Baird,  of  Philadelphia,  is  now 
issuing  from  the  press.  These  volumes  are 
handsomely  executed,  and  they  are  calculated 
to  advance  very  greatly  the  progress  of  the 
arts  in  our  country,  by  diffusing  the  most  val- 
uable practical  information  at  an  insignificant 
cost.    The  volumes  before  us  embrace : 

1.  The  Arts  of  Tanning  and  Leather  Drta- 
iing,  from  the  French,  with  emendations  and 
additions  by  Campbell  Morfit,  chemist,  with 
200  engravings,  650  pages.  The  volume  is 
prefaced  with  a  portrait  of  Zadoc  Pratt,  the 
great  American  tanner,  and  gives  all  the  de- 
tails of  his  extensive  operations. 

2.  EUetrolype  ManiptiUuion,  or  the  theory 
and  practice  of  working  in  metals,  by  C.  V. 
Walker,  with  wood-cuts. 

3.  Complete  Practical  Brewer ,  by  Dr.  M.  L. 
Bym. 

4.  Pyrotechnist* 9  Companiany  or  a  familiar 
system  of  recreative  fire-works,  by  G.  W. 
.Mortimer. 

5.  Rural  Chemistry,  in  relation  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  arts  of  life,  by  Edmund  Solly, 
F.  R.  S.  A  very  valuable  volume  for  plant- 
tcrs,  who  should  all  study  it. 

6.  A  Treatise  on  Screw  Propellers,  and 
their  steam-engines,  with  rules  to  calculate  or 
construct  the  same ;  and  also,  a  Treatise  on 
Bodies  in  motion  in  fluid,  by  J.  W.  Mystrom. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  paper  from  J. 
W.  Scott,  of  Toledo,  one  of  the  best  statisti- 
cal writers  in  the  country,  upon  the  commerce 
of  that  city,  which  shall  appear  in  our  next, 
when  we  expect  also  to  resume  the  publica- 
tion of  the  interesting  papers  upon  **Taxation, 
Ancient  and  Afodem,"  which  have  been  inter- 
rupted, as  the  author,  Judge  Shortridge,  in- 
forms us,  by  unavoidable  causes. 

CLOSING   NOTE. 

Subscribers  to  the  Review,  who  have  not 
paid  up  their  dues,  will  ask  themselves  if  it  is 
fair  aod  just  to  us.  In  the  universal  prosper- 
ity of  the  country  now,  towards  which  our 


labors  for  many  years  have  contributed,  ought 
we  not  to  be  amonff  the  veiy  first  remember- 
ed? What  we  ask  is  small,  and  has  been 
earned  ten  times  over.  Remittances  are  fre- 
quently neglected  from  an  oversight.  Many 
think  that  another  time  will  do  as  well,  and 
thus  they  embarrass  us  without  serving  them- 
selves. Our  bills  have  all  gone  out — we  ask 
the  money  or  orders  upon  merchants,  assum- 
ing ourselves  all  risks,  and  acknowledging 
payments  on  the  cover.  If  there  are  errors 
in  accounts,  we  are  prepared  to  correct — if 
numbers  have  not  been  received,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  supply  them.  In  fact,  we  want  to 
do  everything  that  is  right,  and  want  every 
one  to  do  the  same  to  us.  Our  expenses  have 
been  greatly  increased  in  the  improvements 
now  made  upon  the  Review. 

Again,  we  solicit  orders  for  the  new  work 
we  have  published,  entitled  Industrial  Re- 
sources or  THE  South  and  West,  of  which, 
prospectus  appears  in  another  place,  and  of 
which  the  general  index  appeared  in  Decem- 
ber number.  It  is  embraced  in  three  large 
and  beautifully  bound  volumes,  and  supplies 
a  mass  of  information  which  can  be  had  from 
no  other  source.  It  is  intended  to  bind  the 
volumes  of  the  Review,  hereafter,  every  six 
months,  uniformly  with  these,  and  no  subscri- 
ber should  be  without  the  complete  set.  We 
have  incurred  an  enormous  expense  upon  the 
work,  and  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  South 
for  reimbursement.  Subscribers  who  wish 
their  volumes  of  the  Review  bound,  can  al- 
ways have  it  done  at  the  office,  at  cost.  We 
trust  it  will  not  be  considered  immodest,  from 
the  numerous  complimentary  letters  which 
the  publication  of  the  "  Industrial  Resources  " 
has  induced,  to  extract  from  one  addressed  to 
us  by  the  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  the  brilliant 
historian  of  the  United  States,  a  man  whose 
good  opinions  upon  such  matters  are  very 
gratifying  to  us  to  have  won.     He  says  : 

**  Be  assured,  I  value  exceedingly  the  work 
you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me,  both  as  evi- 
dence of  your  kindness,  as  also,  for  the  won- 
derfully rich  and  carefully  prepared  informa- 
tion with  which  it  abounds.  If  the  statistics 
and  past  and  future  of  the  South  and  South- 
west have  been  less  displayed  than  those  of 
the  North,  it  can  be  said  so  no  longer.  Your 
work  exceeds  in  merit  any  similar  one  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Union. 

*'  It  will  be  a  work  to  which  I  shall  con- 
stantly look  for  instruction  and  for  a  solid 
foundation  for  my  habitual  and  ever  unshaken 
confidence  in  the  durability  of  the  Union  and 
the  glorious  future  that  awaits  the  near  de- 
velopment of  its  resources." 
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PEABODY'S 

CSLBBRATKD  ACCLIMATBD  H0VEY*8 

SeedliMf  Strawbcrrr  Plants. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  doliver  plants  of  this 
vonderfal  Strawberry,  that  produces  fruit  six  and 
eight  months  in  the  year— f^oit  of  monstrous  siae 
and  exquisite  flayor.  I  I  wilt  pack  them  in  moss  and 
earth  to  go  safely  to  any  part  of  the  Southern  coun- 
try, and  deliver  them  at  the  stage  office,  on  board 
Bieamboat,  or  at  the  rail-road  depot,  at  $4  per  hun- 
dred plants,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  Large 
Early  Scarlet,  put  up  with  them,  to  insure  impreg- 
nation ;  or  $20  per  thousand  plants.  These  plants 
may  be  transplanted  as  late  as  the  first  of  March,  but 
the  sooner  now,  the  better. 

These  plants  hare  been  in  fruit  since  the  25th  of 
March,  and  are  now,  Norembor  16th,  in  full  flower 
and  fruit.  Packages  of  plants  may  be  sent  with 
safety  to  Montgomery  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  by  rail-road 
and  steamboat,  to  New-Orleatis  by  steam,  ria 
Apalachicola,  to  Sayanuah  and  Charleston,  and 
from  thence  to  any  of  the  interior  towns  haying 
communication  with  these  cities.  Orders,  accom- 
panied with  the  cash.  wiU  receive  prompt  attention. 

For  full  directions  in  Strawberry  culture  at  the 
South,  see  Soil  of  the  South,  published  at  Columbus, 
Ga .  at  $1  per  annum. 

CHARLES  A.  PEABODY, 

Columbus,  Ga.  " 

PLANTATION  BOOK. 

J.  W.  Band«li^li, 

KICHMOXn,  VA., 

Has  published  the  Plantation  and  Farm  Instruc- 
tion. Regulation,  Record,  Inventory  and  Account 
Book,  for  the  use  of  managers  of  estates,  find  for  the 
better  ordering  and  management  of  plantation  and 
farm  busiuess,  in  every  particular,  by  a  Southern 
Planter.  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law,— Pope.  Price 
$2,  or  six  for  $10  ;  a  larger  edition  for  the  use  of  cot- 
ton plantations,  price  $2  50,  or  five  for  $10. 

Contents.— Actual  number  of  pounds  to  a  Bushel, 
articles  received  for  use  of  Plantation,  Brick  KWn, 
Births  of  Negroes.  Balance  Sheet,  Cows,  Cultivation, 
Contents  of  a  Com  Crib,  Clothing  to  Negroes, 
Diameter  of  a  Horse  Mill,  Deaths  of  Negroes,  Direc- 
tions how  to  use  this  Book,  Expenses  and  Sales  for 
the  Year,  Form  of  a  Contract  with  Manager.  Force  of 
a  Draught  Horse,  Horses,  Hogs,  Instructions  to 
Managers,  Implements,  Journal  or  Daily  Record^ 
Medicines,  Manure  Tables,  Mechanical  Power,  Effect 
of  the  Labor  of  an  Actire  Man,  Inventory  of  Negroes, 
Oxen,  Wa.<!hington'8  Letter  to  his  Steward,  Planta- 
tion Management,  Police,  Plowing  Rules.  Planting 
Distances,  Phy.«lcian'8  Visits,  Quantity  anid  Value  of 
Produce  Made,  Quantity  of  Work  of  a  Man  and  Two 
Horses,  Rules  for  the  Government  and  Discipline  of 
the  Negroes,  Rotation  Tables  for  Cultivation  of 
Croi»s,  Rural  Economy,  Sheep,  Steam  Engines,  Stock 
and  Implements,  Tools,  &.c.  used  by  the  Negroes, 
Weight  of  Materials,  Weights  and  Measures,  Wind 
Mills,  Water  Wheels,  When  a  Horse  Draws  to 
Advantage,  &c. 

There  are  extra  shoots  for  monthly  and  yearly 
reports,  for  the  use  of  those  who  do  not  live  on  their 
farm*.  The  Book  will  bo  sent  by  mail  free  of 
postage  to  any  one  who  will  remit  the  price  in  money 
or  po.stage  stamps  to  121  Main-street. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  systematic 
farmers  in  Virginia  ;  and  experienced  farmers  have 
expressed  the  opinion,  that  those  who  use  it  will 
*  »avo  hundreds  of  dollars. 

"  Every  farmer  who  will  get  one  of  these  Books, 
and  regulate  all  his  movements  by  its  suggestions, 
canuot  fail  to  realize  great  benefits  from  it.  We  can- 
not too  highly  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of 
agriculiurl«ts.'»— fitcAwond  Whig. 

"  It  will  prove  a  most  valuable  assistant  to  the 
planter,  manager  or  overseer,  and  a  work  that  will 
facilitate  them  greatly  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness."—JZicAmond  Diapateh, 


"We  hope  many  Farmers  wiU  buy  the  work, and 
make  an  effort  to  keep  things  straight."— Sou<Aem 
Flanter. 

"The  form  is  concise  and  methodical,  while  it 
embraces  erery  thing  appropriate  to  such  records.'' 
— Plough,  Loom  and  Anvil. 

"  It  is  the  result  of  mature  experience  and  obaer- 
ration."— MefAorf»»<  Quarterly  Review. 

"It  is  fuU  of  useful  infbrmation."— JStc^moii^ 
Enquirer. 

"  A  friend,  in  whose  judgment  we  bare  great  con- 
fidence, and  who  is  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  Vir- 
ginia, assures  us  that  this  publication  is  one  of  real 
Value  to  Southern  agriculturifits." — Southern  Lite- 
rary  Mettenger. 

f^^  This  book  Is  alao  for  sale  by  Booksellers 
throughout  Virginia,  and  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston  ;  CM.  Saxton  and  0.  A.  Roorback,  New- 
York  ;  E.  H.  Butler  ft  Co.,  Lippincott.  Grambo  dk 
Ca.  and  E.  C.  &  J,  Biddle,  PhUadelphia  ;  Cushingg 
&.  Bailey,  Baltimore  ;  F.  Taylor,  Waahington ;  H. 
D.  Turner  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  H.  R.  Babcock,  and 
McCarter,  Allen  A  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  J.  K. 
Randel  St  Co.,  Mobile;  B.  M.  Norman  and  J.  B. 
Steel,  New-Orleans. 

TBX-WBEKX.T   OHABLESTOlf  OOTTRIBB. 

Teriiii  :  $5  per  annum. 

Published  by  A.  8.  WiUington  A  Co. 

This  is  the  oldest  paper  in  the  Southern  country, 

and  yields  to  no  other  in  the  ability  with  which  it  is 

conducted  and  the  expense  that  Ib  Lavished  upon 

its  columns. 

OHABLESToiFMSBOaRT. 
By  Heart  A  Taber. 
Postage  on  the  Charleston  Mercury,  under  the 
new  law : 

Daily  Mercury,  in  South  Carolina,  78  cents  per 
annum.  Daily  Mercury,  to  any  part  of  the  C.  S. 
|1  60  per  annum.  Country  Jlereury,  in  South 
Carolina,  39  cents  per  annum.  Country  Mercury, 
to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  78  cents  per  annum. 

THE  WBSTBBH  CIVILIAN  *  JOUBWAX*. 

Published  monthly  at  St.  Louis. 
Devoted  to  agriculture,  manufactures,  mechanic 
arts,    internal    improvements,    commerce,   public 
policy,  and  polite  literature. 
M.  Tarver  and  H.  Cobb,  Editors  and  Proprietors. 
TVrms  :  $3  per  annum  in  advance. 

SOXTTHBBN  LITEBABT  MESSENGEB. 

J.  B.  Thompson.  Editor  andProprietor,  Richmond. 
Ta.  Monthly,  64  pa^es,  (large  size,)  $5  per  annum. 
Contents — November  Number. 

1.  Voyage  to  China  ;  2  Death  Punishment ;  3. 
Literary  Coincidences  ;  4.  Virginia  Constitution  of 
1776  ;  5.  Flush  Times  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi : 
6.  Original  Poetry ;  7.  Editor's  Table ;  8.  New 
Books.  Etc.,  Etc. 

BABTKEB'sliilAaAZIKS 

AND 

STATISTICAL  REGISTER. 

J.  Smith  Homans.  New-York,  167  Broadway.  $5 
per  annum. 

Contents. — November 

I.  Suffolk  Bank  System.  II.  Bank  Statistics.  I. 
New- York.  2.  Illinois.  III.  The  Gold  Fields  of 
Australia.  IV.  Recent  Pamphlet  on  the  Gold  Ques- 
tion. 1.  A  letter  to  Thos.  Baring  on  the  effects  of 
the  Gold  Discoveries.  2.  A  few  words  on  the  effect 
of  the  increa!«o  of  Gold  upon  Currency.  3.  Observa- 
tions on  the  effect  of  the  Califomian  and  Aus- 
tralian Gold.  V.  Lectures  on  Gold,  delivered  at  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  VI.  A  sketch  of  the 
business  and  management  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
VII.  Banking  and  Commercal  Tables.  . 


DE  BOW'S  EEVIEW, 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL 

or 

COMXSRCE,  AOBICUITUEE,  ICAMPAGTimKB.  INTE&NAL  DCPBOTMEMT,  SIAXISTIGS^ 

XTO^  STC. 
S8TABLI8HKD    JANUART    1,    I84«. 

Vol.  XIV.  FEBRUARY,  1853.  No.  2. 

ART.  I.-THE  ISLAND  OF  CUBA-PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

OSOOftAPBT— BTITITRAL   RIBTOtT— MIirBBALB— CITIL   AND    POLITICAL   HIBTORT — PRODUCTS— 

SOIL— CLIMATE— HRALTH — POPULATION— OBNIRAL  RRSOORORS RRTRNUBfl    AKO  RZPBinM- 

TURBS — BTBTBM  OF  BLAVRRY— OOVRRNHXNT,    LAWS,  RTC. 

[Wb  proBitMd  in  onr  last  a  paper  which  ahoold  examine  oar  politioal  relattoBB  with  the  MandofCiibB, 
hut  are  prevented  IVom  giving  it  by  the  length  of  the  preeent  article,  by  a  gentlesian  of  New-OrleBi|p, 
which  is  full  ofTaloable  information,  and  which  it  would  not  have  been  well  to  divide. 

We  may  say  in  brief,  however,  that  the  adminiatration  and  laws  of  the  ialand  of  Caba  an  matters  wllli 
which  we  have  no  more  concern  than  with  those  of  France  or  Hindostan,  except  as  sabjects  of  history^ 
snd  that  in  this  regard  only  we  make  any  reference  to  them.  We  do  not  bBlieve  in  "  manifest  destlay»" 
in  ''forcible  intervention,'*  in propagandUm  of  political  more  than  religious  tenets,  and  have  quite  as 
Uttle  fhith  in  what  ia  called  the  "  Monroe  doctrine,*'  but  which  has  come  to  be  a  very  diflbrent  thing  tkom 
what  was  intended  in  the  sentiments  of  that  cabinet. 

In  regaH  to  Cuba,  it  will  only  be  necessary  (br  us  to  quote  the  opinion  which  we  lentured  three  years 
ago  in  the  Review,  Vol.  IX.  173,  and  which  we  have  seen  nothing  yet  to  change— '^o  one  can  doubt  at 
tlUs  mooMnt,  there  is  a  weU  fixed  and  almost  universal  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  our  people  that  the 
pooMsslon  of  Cuba  is  Indispensable  to  the  proper  development  and  security  of  the  country.  We  state 
Che  feet  without  entering  into  the  reason,  or  Justifying  it,  that  such  a  conviction  exists.  Call  it  the  lust 
of  dominion^the  restlessness  of  democracy— the  passion  fbr  land  or  gold— or  the  desire  to  render  our 
iBterlor  impregnable,  by  commanding  the  keys  of  the  gul^tbe  possession  of  Cuba  is  still  an  Amerieaa 
•entiment,  not  to  be  sure  a  late,  but  a  growing  and  strengthening  one.  «  *  *  *  There  are  honorahls 
Bsasas  of  achieving  the  purpose,  and  if  these  Ail,  the  porpose  itself  becomes  dishonorable.  *  *  Let  as 
BSgoUate  with  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  as  we  did  with  that  of  Versailles.  Perhaps  •  *  *  •  SkouU  ttsss 
negttiatioM  failf  honor  and  the  prutrvtOUm.  ^national  faiik  demamdtkat  we  gto9  no  eomUmaniu  to  mit$ 
mmoemaOa  kowtiU  to  the  eauot  <if  Spain  m  the  isUmd.^'y-EbitQm, 

No  pottioa  of  the  insuiar  world  has,  just  360  years  since  the  eyes  of  the  ^eat 
of  late  years,  attracted  more  attention  Genoese  navigator  first  beheld  its  bright 
than  Cuoa,  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles*  shores  glowinc^  with  all  the  beauty  and 
the  largest)  richest^  and  most  beautiful  luxuriance  of  Flora's  fairest  tropical 
of  the  West  India  islands.    It  is  now  creations.    Cuba  was  then  a  brilliant 

gem  set  in  the  bosom  of  the  oeean,  fair 

* '^AntiimAmtriemdUnmtwrquaoiMUoinMuUu  as  the  fabled  isle  of  Calypso,  whofo 

AmerictB,**  says  an  old  historian.    The  idea  was    «i,^,«„  „^u^^«j  *V»««r««J/>t.««7rTl«*i«.«»- 

thst  Amines  was  only  a  large  cluster  of  islands,  shores  welcomed  the  wandermg  Ulysse^ 
iaMsadorseonitnent,beferewhich,thatis,esstof  and   whose   sylvan  beauties  charmed 

whilst  others  ssssrt  that  in  maps  drawn  before  the  maj  well  question  wuetner  indeed  tae 
existence  ofa  new  eoptineBt  was  known,  the  name    crenius   of  the   author  of   the  Odyssev, 

i-^iSSr.'S'lLl^iJi.rSISiCr.^S  Iven.infenoj^   inverted  the   LuJ 

tks  Aatiliss,  he  gave  them  that  name  in  eonse-    Ogygian  isle  With  half  the  SCeniG  bean* 
h5  Arst  expedition,  ssys:  *•  He  gives  it  out  thst  he  the  shores  of  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles. 

hss  discovered  the  island  Ophir.  but  aOer  careAilly    When   Columbus,    Wafted    by    breezeS 

VS^^^^^S^J^S/tSS^'iSmT^  ftom  ite  enchanting  grore.,  dnt  gUded 
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narigable.  It  empties  into  the  sea  on 
the  south  side  of  tne  island  Near  Tri- 
nidad also  is  the  mouth  of  the  Agobama. 
The  Hanabana  is  another  large  rirer  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island,  which  loses 
itself  in  the  Laguna  del  Tesoro. 

The  whole  number  of  permanent 
rivers  in  the  island  is  seventy-five,  but 
there  is  a  large  number  of  streams  which 
become  dry  durine^  the  dry  months  of 
winter.  Some  of  the  rivers  form  beauti- 
ful cascades.  The  Moa,  which  rises  in 
the  Cuchillas  de  1  oa,  after  dashing  over 
many  precipices^  becomes  submerged 
at  the  Sierra  de  Moa;  but  on  its  reap- 
pearance it  forms  a  majestic  cascade 
300  feet  high,  ft  is  in  the  extreme  eas- 
tern part  ot  the  island. 

There  are  several  miniature  lakes  or 
lagunes  in  Cuba^  generally  communicat- 
ing with  the  nvers  or  the  bays.  The 
Laguna  de  Ariguanabo,  north  of  San 
Antonio,  has  an  area  of  two  square 
leagues,  and  a  depth  of  eight  yards. 
There  are  also  the  Laguna  de  Maya, 
east  of  the  bay  of  Matanzas ;  the  Laguna 
Grande,  south  of  Guamutos;  the  Laguna 
Guanaroca,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the 
river  Arimas ;  and  al>out  seven  others, 
all  small,  and  with  little  depth  of  water.* 
Mountains — Geoloot. — Humboldt^ 
we  believe,  is  the  only  traveler  who 
Jias  attempted  to  give  a  scientific  de- 
scription of  the  isle  of  Cuba;  so  that 
little  b  known  of  the  geology  of  the 
island  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in  his 
Enai  8ur  Vide  de  Cuba^  written  about 
half  a  century  ago.  His  descriptions, 
liowever,  so  far  as  the}r  extend,  may  be 
relied  on,  for  the  physical  aspects  and 
•character  of  the  island,  as  they  are  for 
the  most  part  unchangeable.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  are  so  few  scientific 
men  among  our  travelers. 

A  Cordillera  extends  from  one  end  of 
the  island  to  the  other,  dividing  it  into 
two  unequal  sections }  the  northern  be- 
ing, for  the  most  paurt^  the  narrower. 
The  mountainous  portion  of  the  sur£eu)e 
of  the  island  is  to  tne  other  portions,  con- 
sisting of  low  lands^  as  1  to  5.  The 
highest  mountains  he  at  the  southeast 
extremity  of  the  island,  between  Cobo 
Cmz,  Punta  Maysi  and  the  Holguin. 
They  are  called  Las  MontaOas  del  Cobre, 
and  are  situated  northwest  of  San- 
tiago de  Cuba,  and  having  an  elevation, 
according  to  Humboldt^  of  about  1,200 


toises,  or  7,200  feet.  The  island  is 
crossed  from  e.  b.  k.  to  w.  m.  w.,  by  a 
chain  of  hills  which  approach  the  south- 
em  coast  between  the  meridians  of 
Puerto  Principe  and  Villa  Clara;  while 
more  to  the  west^  towards  Alvavez  and 
Matanzas,  they  stretch  t^iwards  the 
northern  coast.  The  mountains  called 
Lomas  de  San  Juan,  in  lat.  21  o  58',  and 
Ion.  820  40'.  shoot  up  into  needles  or 
horns  1,800  feet  high. 

The  entire  extent  of  the  Cuban  Cor- 
dillera is  one  s^at  calcareous  mass, 
resting  on  a  schistose  formation.  The 
sumimts  present  a  naked  ridge  o^  barren 
rocks,  occasionally  interrupted  by  more 

fentle  undulations.  The  Lomas  de  San 
uan  presents  a  majestic  aspect.  West 
of  Matanzas  there  is  no  hill  more  than 
1,200  feet  high^  with  the  exception  of 
the  Pan  de  Guaixabon,  north  of  the  bay 
of  Mulata,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
about  2,100  feet  It  has  two  peaks,  of 
which  the  western  is  the  greater,  and  is 
accessible  only  on  the  north  side,  the 
southern  being  precipitous.* 

The  land  in  the  interior  of  the  island 
is  gently  uridulated,  rising  generally 
only  from  270  to  300  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  objects  most  visible  at 
a  distance,  and  most  celebrated  by  na- 
vigators, are  the  Pan  de  Matanzas,  (lat. 
23^  2'  N.,  long.  840  3'  36"  W.,)  having 
an  elevation  of  1.182  feet.  The  Arcos 
de  Canasi,  1,380  feet^  rising  like  a  small 
segment  of  a  circle  between  Puerto 
Escondido  and  Jaruca ;  the  Mesa  de  Ma- 
riel,  tlie  Tetas  de  Managua,  and  the  Pan 
de  Guaixabon.  The  exact  astronomical 
position  of  the  two  elevations  called  the 
Tetas  de  Managua  is  important,  as  mark- 
ing the  position  of  the  harbor  of  Havana. 
They  are,  according  to  the  most  accu- 
rate calculations,  in  lat.  22<^  58'  19"  N., 
and  long.  84<^  40'  19"  W. 

The  decreasing  level  of  the  limestone 
formations  of  the  island  of  Cuba  towards 
the  north  and  west^  indicates  the  sub- 
marine connection  of  those  rocks  with 
the  lands  equally  low  of  the  Bahama 
Ishinds,  of  Florida  and  Yucatan.  The 
central  and  westem  pfirts  of  the  island 
contain  two  formations  of  compact  lime^ 
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/  Th*  hlffbett  mountalM  in  Cubn  are  mloa 
•l«t«.  and  tEroDgh  th«  woondary  fonnationi  cf 
tb«  lower  regioot,  prqjeet  gneUi,  graiiite  and 
syenite.  Vclng  of  gold,  illver  and  copper  also  oe- 
car  here,  and  coal  ezieta  in  a  Tein,  which  la  a  T«iy 
fare  oeearrenoe  — i2iilcAcocA'«  C<olo«y,  ravlaad 
•dHloa.p.888. 
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skmti,  one  of  clayey  tandsUmSf  and  another 
of  ffypsum.  The  limestone  formations 
abound  in  oayems.  The  Sierra  del  An« 
eon  is  remarkable  for  its  profound  ca- 
▼ems,  in  which  are  found  numerous 
bones  of  an  unknown  race.  Great 
caverns  abound  near  Matanzas  and 
Jaruca. 

The  secondary  formations,  east  of 
Harana.  are  pierced  by  syenitic  and 
enj^otide  rocks,  united  in  groups.  The 
syenite  strata  are  intercolated  with 
serpentine,  and  incline  to  the  northwest. 
Near  Regia  and  Guanabacoa  the  syenite 
disappears,  and  the  whole  surface  is 
serpentine,  rising  into  hills  from  thirty  to 
forty  toises  high,  and  running  from  east 
to  west.  This  serpentine,  (a  specimen 
of  which  we  have  now  before  us,)  is  of 
an  asparagus  green,  filled  with  veins  of 
asbestos.  In  some  places  petroleum 
runs  out  of  rents  in  the  serpentine. 
Abundant  springs  of  petroleum  are  also 
found  in  the  eastern  part,  of  the  island, 
between  Holguin  and  Majari,  and  on 
the  coast  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The 
islet  called  Signassa,  near  Punta 
Icacos,  is  composed  entirely  of  solid 
earthy  bitumen.  Springs  of  water  are 
frequent^  containing  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  depositing  oxide  of  iron.* 

Climate,  Health. — The  climate  of 
the  western  half  of  the  island  presents 
many  inequalities,  attributed  to  that 
portion  of  the  island  being  situated 
along  t^e  northern  limit  of  the  torrid 
lone,  and  to  the  near  neighborhood  of 
the  continent.  It  will  be  oDserved  that 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  just  touches  the 
most  northern  point  of  the  island  a  little 
to  the  east  of  Harana.  The  seasons  are 
divided  into  the  rainy  and  the  dry,  a 
divisicm  given  generally  to  the  seasons 
of  the  torrid  zone  bv  travelers,  but  in 
Cuba  and  elsewhere  the  line  of  demarca* 
tion  is  not  very  clearly  defined.  The 
warmest  months  are  July  and  August^ 
when  the  mean  temperature  is  from  82^ 
to  84^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
December  and  January  are  the  coldest 
months,  when  the  mean  temperature  is 
nearly  10^  Fah.  less  than  at  we  equator, 
or  about  78^  Fah.  During  the  rainy 
season  the  heat  would  be  insupportable 
but  for  the  regular  alternation  of  the 
land  and  sea  breezes.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  Havana  is  about 
73.60  Fah. 

•  HvaiboUt :  Btnt  tar  llsto  d«  Cnbi— pp.  43-60. 


There  is  no  climate  in  the  world  more 
delightful,  in*  winter  and  spring,  or  the 
dry  season,  as  it  is  called,  than  that  df 
Cuba.  The  summer  rains  cease  about 
the  first  of  November,  and  the  regular 
trade-winds  from  the  east  set  in.  'Hie 
sun  during  the  dry  season  is  warm 
enoush  to  admit  of  summer  clothing; 
but  the  nights  are  so  cool  that  a  woolen 
coverlet  is  necessary.  A  fresh  breeze 
blows  daily  from  8  a.  m.,  till  sunset 
Hail  and  frost  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
winter  season ;  and,  at  an  elevation  of 
300  or  400  feet  above  the  sea,  ice  is  often 
seen  several  lines  in  thickness  during 
the  prevalence  of  north  winds.  The 
northers  are  violent  and  chilling,  but 
seldom  attended  with  rain  after  January. 
During  the  dry  ^ason  the  trees  drcm 
their  leaves,  and  the  herbage  is  parehec^ 
affording  a  scanty  supply  to  cattle,  which 
now  require  to  be  fed  on  the  guinea-grass 
and  sugar-canes  that  remain  verdant  all 
the  year.    The  soil  becomes  dried  to  a 

freat  depth,  but  the  dews  are  very 
eavy,  and  prevent  the  entire  destruction 
of  vegetation,  which  otherwise  would 
follow  from  the  burning  heat  of  an 
almost  vertical  sun. 

Hurricanes  are  not  so  frequent  in 
Cuba  as  in  Hayti  and  the  other  West 
India  islands,  and  seldom  do  much 
damage  on  shore.  Thev  occur  during 
the  summer^  from  August  to  October. 

Many  fruits  ripen  towards  the  close  of 
the  dry  season.  The  orange  is  in  its 
greatest  perfection  about  the  end  of 
April.  The  gardens  thrive  best  during 
the  early  part  of  winter,  and  many 
flowers  open  in  that  season,  the  sa- 
vannas being  then  all  in  bloom.  The 
dry  season  continues  until  about  the  end 
of  May,  when  the  hot  sun,  aided  by 
heavy  showers,  brings  forth  new  vegeta^ 
tion  with  remarkable  suddenness.  The- 
palms  rapidly  unfold  their  long  fringed 
leaflets;  ^the  plantain  unrolls  its  light 
ereen  scrolls,  and  exposes  its  broad  fen- 
der leaves  to  the  strong  winds;  the> 
coffee,  the  orange,  and  other  trees  put 
forth  luxuriant  ^wths  of  new  wvxxL 
and  the  portreros  now  afibrd  ample  fooa 
for  the  half-famished  cattle. 

Summer  beins  thus  commenced,' the- 
trade-winds  are  less  frequent^  and  the- 
southwest  winds  are  refreshing.  'Hxe- 
mornings  until  ten  o'clock  are  sultry^ 
but  the  mid-dav  and  evenings  are  cool. 
The  sun  generally  rises  in  a  clear  sky ;  but' 
about  nine  o'clock  clouds  form  in  every.- 
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quarter  of  the  horizon,  and  unite  into 
large  dark  masses^  some  of  which  are 
•tationarv,  while  others  rise  against  the 
breeze  that  now  blows  daily  from  dif- 
ferent points.  About  two  o'clock  the 
lain  descends  in  torrents,  the  thunder 
lolls  and  lightning  flash  fearfully. 
The  wind,  in  a  single  squall,  often 
changes  to  all  points  of  the  compass. 
The  rain  sometimes  falls  perpendicular- 
ly, unaccompanied  by  wmd  or  thunder. 
No  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  quantity 
iha^  falls  in  a  very  short  time,  from  the 
amount  that  descends  in  our  latitude. 
Between  four  and  five  o'clock  the  rain 
ceases,  the  sky  becomes  clear,  a  delight- 
ful freshness  is  given  to  the  air,  and  the 
evening  is  ushered  in  with  a  gorgeous 
sunset. 

The  summer  nights  are  often  so  cool 
that  it  is  necessary  to  close  the  windows. 
During  the  summer  the  dry  beds  of  the 
rivers  become  full  to  overflowing,  and 
the  highways  are  here  and  there  con- 
verted into  deep  and  impassable  quag- 
mires. 

In  connection  with  this  account  of  the 
climate  of  Cuba,  it  may  be  proper  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  health  of 
the  island.  All  the  maritime  towns  are 
subject  to  the  yellow  or  other  malignant 
fevers  from  June  till  November.  The 
interior  of  the  island  is  as  healthy  as  any 
part  of  the  United  States ;  fevers,  chiefly 
mtermittent,  prevailing  only  along  the 
streams  and  swamps.  The  red  lands 
are  the  most  healtny,  sickness  being 
there  produced  only  by  careless  expo- 
sure. 

.  Durine  tlie  dry  season  cattle  frequent- 
ly die  of  gauCTcne,  the  pustule  maUgne 
oi  the  French;  and  the  negroes  are 
often  attacked  with  it  from  handling  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  animals.* 

Animal  Kingdom.— The  only  indi- 
genous quadruped  known  in  the  isle  of 
-Cuba  is  the  jutia,  or  hutia,  an  animal 
shaped  like  a  rat^  and  from  12  to  18 
anches  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail. 
It  is  of  a  clear  black  Icolor,  inhabits  the 
hollows. and  clefts  of  trees,  and  feeds  on 
leaves  and  fruits.  Its  flesh  is  insipid, 
•bat  is  sometimes  eaten.  A  few  deer 
.«are  found  about  the  swamps;  but  as 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  the  earlier 
.writers  on  Cuba,  they  are  supposed  to 

♦  Hnmboidt :  Euai,  etc.,  pp.  6S-«0.    "  NifUM  on 


have  been  introduced  from  the  conti- 
nent. Thev  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Florida.  The  woods  are  full  of  wild 
does  and  cats,  derived  from  those  which 
belonged  to  the  French  settlers  who 
were  suddenly  expelled  from  the  island. 
Although  these  animals  have  continued 
wild  for  many  years,  \hey  difier  from 
the  domestic  only  in  habits  and  size. 
These  wild  cats  are  very  destructive  to 
poultry,  and  prowl  about  the  thickets 
on  the  Dorders  of  woods.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  beautiful  animals.  The  wild 
dog  resembles  the  wolf  in  form,  having 
the  peculiar  drawn-up  belly  of  the  latter, 
a  deep,  narrow  ches^  and  a  light^  agile 
form.  They  are  also  very  destructive  to 
poultry  ana  cattle,  even  when  they  are 
domesticated.  Tne^  are  generally  of  a 
dark  Uver  color,  with  black  patches. 
They  are  short-lived,  very  remarkable 
for  their  scent^  and  are  always  chased 
by  the  domestic  dog. 

There  are  no  venomous  animals  ia 
Cuba,  if  we  except  the  scorpion  and  a 
large  spider  resemoling  the  tarantula,  of 
neither  of  which  is  the  sting  at  all  dan- 
gerous. The  snakes  of  the  island,  though 
large,  are  all  harmless.  Alligators  are 
found  mostly  in  extensive  lagunes ;  and 
not  a  single  ferocious  animal  is  found  in 
the  forests.  There  are  also  but  few 
iroublesome  insects.  The  musquitoes 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  low  grounds; 
and  the  geegex,  an  insect  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  flea,  that  burrows 
beneath  the  outer  skin,  and  there  forms 
a  nest^  seldom  attacks  the  feet  when 
protected  by  shoes  and  stockings. 

The  Cuban  horse  and  ox  are  said  to  be 
valuable  to  those  engaged  in  raising 
stock.  The  oxen  are  em^oyed  in  draw- 
ing (leavy  wagons.  They  are  managed 
by  a  rope  passed  through  the  septum  of 
their  nostrils.  Their  yokes  are  fastened 
to  the  horns.  They  are  extremely  well 
broken.  The  Cuban  blood-hound  is  a 
peculiar  breed  of  dogs,  and  somewhat 
of  the  build  of  the  masUff.  He  is  iised 
for  tracing  runaway  slaves,  for  which  he 
is  trained.  Besides  the  aoove  animals, 
the  Cubans  have  cows,  hogs,  sheep^ 
goats  and  asses. 

The  ornithology  of  Cuba  is  exceed- 
ingly rich.  The  subject  is  quite  too  ex- 
tensive for  our  pages,  and  we  can  only- 
pass  cursorily  over  it.  The  latest  orni- 
thologists enumerate  more  than  200 
species  of  birds  common  in  Cuba.  The 
most  complete  work  on  the  subject  is 
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thai  of  Don  Felipe  S.  Poej,  of  Havana. 
Without  giving  names,  it  u  sufficient  to 
say  there  are  in  Cuoa  all  the  birds 
known  in  this  countr3r,  and  others  auite 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Many  of  the 
birds  of  Cuba  are  remarkable  for  the 
brilliancy  of  their  plumage,  though  not 
for  their  song.  Wild  pigeons  are  very 
numerous* 

The  rivers,  bays  and  inlets  of  Cuba 
are  well  supplied  with  fish.  Ovsters 
and  other  shell-fish  are  abundant^  but  of 
inferior  quality.  The  honey-bee  is  very 
eommon,  and  noney  and  wax  are  articles 
of  export.  The  insects  of  Cuba,  of  the 
phosphorescent  tribes,  are  veTv  remark- 
able. Humboldt  observes  that  nowhere 
between  the  tropics  had  he  seen  such 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  phosjihores- 
cent  insects  {Cocuyo,  elater  noctiluous) 
as  in  Cuba.  The  grass  that  covers  the 
ground,  and  the  branches  and  foliage  of 
ue  trees,  often  are  seen  shining  with 
their  reddish  movable  light  of  varying 
intensity,  according  to  the  will  oi  the 
animaL  '^  It  seemed,''  says  Humboldt^ 
describing  them,  ''  as  if  the  starry  firma- 
ment reposed  on  the  savanna !" 

In  the  huts  of  the  poorest  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these 
fire-fiiea,  confined  in  a  calabash,  pierced 
with  holes,  serve  as  a  lantern  for  search- 
ing objects  during  the  night.  To  cause 
them  to  give  out  a  more  intense  li^ht^ 
and  to  prevent  them  from  withholding 
their  luminosity,  which  they  have  the 
power  of  doing,  a  slight  shaking  of  the 
calabash  is  all  that  is  necessary.  While 
confined  in  the  calabash,  the  insects  are 
fed  with  sugar-cane.  It  is  a  saying 
among  the  common  people,  that  ^'  cala- 
bashes filled  with  coeuyos  are  lanterns 
alwajs  lighted.^'  Humboldt  relates,  that 
on  his  voyage  from  Cuba  to  the  Orinoco, 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  would  allow  no 
other  k^hts  on  board,  these  being  sufii- 
cienlly  luminous  for  all  ordinary  purpo- 
ses about  the  shipj  and  yet  not  suf- 
ficiently so  to  be  visible  to  tne  pirates  at 
a  distance,  who  then  infested  the  seas.f 

*8e«  a  caUtopie  of  Cuban  birds,  In  '<  Notes  on 
Cnte."  p.  301. 

t  The  aoihor  of"  Notes  on  Caba**  thus  deaeiibes 
the  coeuyoM  of  Cuba :  '*  I  passed  one  dark  night 
Ihroof  h  fields,  where  my  path  for  a  mile  was  in  a 
sheet  of  tremoloos  phosphoric  lire,  spread  over  the 
groond  more  than  a  hundred  yards  wide.  The  air 
was  also  allTe  with  them,  darting  in  all  directions 
liks  so  many  meteors ;  and  the  trees  fUled  with 
them  glowed  as  with  ten  thousand  gems  in  perpe- 
tual motion,  and  emitting  a  lorid  halo ;  while  on 
the  ground  about  me  there  swept  by  large  patches 
sT  Ili^  from  Ihe  bellies  of  the  iosoete,  that  in  the 


Large  droves  of  crabs  on  their  way 
across  the  island  are  often  witnessed  in 
Cuba.  They  migrate  over  the  land 
every  spring,  when  the  rains  commence, 
from  the  sea  on  the  north  to  the  Caribbe- 
an sea  on  the  south  of  the  island,  and 
are  then  taken  in  great  numbers  by  the 
Creoles,  who  feed  them  for  a  week  or 
two  on  hominy,  until  they  lose  the 
poisonous  properties  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  imbibed  from  feeding  on 
the  manzanillo.  They  resemble  our 
common  stone  crabs,  and  have  one 
large  and  one  small  claw^  and  a  body 
about  nine  inches  in  circumference. 
They  are  of  various  hues,  the  dun  color- 
ed being  preferred  for  food.  Vast  ar- 
mies of  these  crabs  traverse  the  island 
from  north  to  south,  but  never  from  south 
to  north.  The  author  of  "  Notes  on  Cuba,'* 
1844,  relates  that  on  his  way  from  Car- 
denas on  the  rail-road,  he  found  the 
track  literally  covered  with  them ;  and 
that  "  so  many  had  been  crushed  by  the 
wheels  of  the  engine  the  previous  day 
that  the  iron  rail  become  coated  with 
their  fat,  and  the  cars  made  only  a  slow 
progress."  He  adds,  that  "  they  formed 
a  cl6se  line  for  several  miles. in  the 
ditches  alongside  the  road,  all  moving 
in  one  direction,  with  distended  open 
claws.".* 

Vegetable  Kingdom. — ^The  forests  of 
Cuba  are  of  vast  extent^  and  rich  in  all 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the  tropics. 
Mahogany  and  other  hard  woods  are  in- 
digenous, and  several  sorts  are  well 
adapted  to  ship-building.  The  trees  of 
the  palm  species  are  as  remarkable  for 
their  beauty  as  for  their  utility.  "  Wine, 
oil,   flax,   flour,   sugar  and  salt,"  says 

dark  were  themselves  luTlsible,  and  mysteriously 
illuminated  the  surfhee  for  a  ftiU  square  yard.  No 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  brilliancy  of  their  light 
flrom  the  sickly  specimens  brought  to  our  countiy. 
The  chief  bright  spot  is  on  the  under  part  of  their 
bodies,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  wide.  This,  while  they  fly,  re- 
sembles a  burning  Uper,  of  the  color  of  inflamed 
gas ;  and  with  the  two  large  slobes  near  their  eves, 
in  their  rapid  movements  produce  a  bright  stresk  of 
light.  The  country  ladies  pin  them  to  their  boeoms 
through  a  natural  hook  near  their  heads,  which 

Sves  them  no  pain ;  and  also  put  them  in  ths 
mnces  of  their  dresses  when  dancing,  where,  ex- 
cited by  the  motion,  the  insects  resemble  so  many 
large  diamonds.  Pyramidal  cages  of  split  rushes 
are  also  flUed  with  them,  and  hung  in  the  plaizas  at 
ornaments.  They  are  a  species  of  beetle  trans- 
formed from  a  grub.  They  are  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  broad.^JVdtes  •» 
Cuba,  pp.  S88-0.  „ 

*  Humboldt:  ITefsi,  etc.,  pp.  SM-8.  **JVeU#  sa 
Ottde,*'  by  a  Physician,  pp.  178,  SOI  and  319.  Tha 
author  of  this  work  was  the  late  Dr.  Wnrdman,  oT 
Charleston. 
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Humboldt^  ^are  the  product  of  tliis  spe- 
cies of  tree :"  to  wnich  Von  Martias 
adds  thread,  utensils^  food,  weapons  and 
habitations.  The  most  common  species 
is  the  cocoa-nut.  SaJ[o  is  a  product  of 
nearly  all  of  them.  Linnieus  calls  the 
palm  the  prince  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, from  its  noble  and  stately  ap- 
pearance. It  is  the  queen  of  the  Cuban 
.  rorests  and  the  most  valuable  tree  on  the 
island.  It  is  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet 
high,  with  a  straight  smooth  trunk  from 
one  Xo  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  top  is 
six  feet  long,  and  composed  of  the 
foot-stalks  of  the'  leaves,  and  inclosing 
the  embryo  foliage.  Each  tree  has 
twenty  leaves,  one  of  which  is  shed  about 
every  three  weeks,  leaving  a  circle  of 
ffum  on  the  trunk,  which  remains  indeli- 
We,  and  by  the  number  of  which  the 
age  of  the  tree  can  be  calculated.  It 
bears  fruit  when  eighteen  years  old, 
and  lives  about  two  hundred  years.  The 
leaf  stems  are  about  fourteen  feet  long. 
The  species  here  described  is  the  Pcdma 
redlj  (oreodoxia  regia,)  and  is  the  most 
common  species  of  Cuba. 

There  are  several  other  varieties  of 
palm  indigenous  to  the  island.  The  co- 
coa tree  and  the  African  palm  are  found 
in  all  parts. 

The  granadillo  (brya  abenus)  grows  to 
the  height  of  twelve  feet,  and  is  remarka- 
ble for  the  hardness  and  beautiful  color 
of  its  wood.  The  manzantllo  grows  on 
the  sea-coast  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet.  Its  fruit  is  used  to  poison  dogs, 
**  poisoned  sausages''  beinff  unknown  to 
the  Cubans.  The  Jucaro  bravo  prteio  is 
a  fevorite  wood  for  building^  on  account 
of  its  hardness  and  durability.  It  re- 
sembles our  live  oak,  and  attains  the 
height  of  forty  feet  and  a  diameter  of 
three  feet  The  flowers  are  yery  fra- 
grant. The  quiehra  hacha  is  the  cele- 
brated break-axe  tree,  noted  for  its  dura- 
bility. It  grows  in  the  low  grounds  and 
flowers  in  May.  The  ebano  real  ^dyos 
piros)  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island, 
naving  a  diameter  of  one  foot  and  a 
height  of  sixteen.  It  is  a  blacker 
wo^  than  the  ebano  carbonero  and  more 
desirable.  The  liffnvm  vita  is  also  com- 
mon. The  majaffua  (hibiscus  tiliaceus) 
is  a  fine  wide- spreading  tree,  thirty-five 
ieet  high,  with  dull  red  flowers.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  strength  of  its  bark, 
il  being  stronger  than  hemp.  It  is  strip- 
ed from  ihe  tree,  and  without  prepara- 
tion, twisted  into  ropes.    The  caoba  tree 


has  a  height  of  thirty  feet  and  a  diameter 
of  five.  The  cedro  (cedrela  odorata)  is 
fifty  feet  high,  and  six  in  diameter.  It  is 
very  common,  and  much  used  in  building. 

The  jaguey  macho  (ficus  indica)  is  the 
most  remarkable  tree  in  Cuba.  The 
author  of  *^ Notes  on  Cuba"  says,  "it  is  a 
parasite  at  firsts  and  frequently  sends 
from  the  topmost  branches  of  the  ^iant 
ceyba,  or  cotton  tree,  a  small  string  down 
to  the  soil,  which,  as  it  approaches  the 
earth,  divides  into  numerous  threads, 
each  taking  root.  When  about  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  arm,  although  some- 
times'20  feet  from  the  trunk  of  the  ceyba, 
it  sends  off  a  great  many  horizontal  side 
suckers  or  roots,  nearly  fifty  feet  from 
the  ground,  all  pointmg  towards  the 
trunk  of  its  foster  parent.  They  at 
length  reach  it^  encircle  it  on  all  sides , 
and  increasing^  in  strength  and  size, 
destroy  it  in  their  close  embrace.  The 
ceyba  decaysL  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  is 
left:  while  tne  jaguey  macho y  with  ita 
multiplied  arms  and  roots,  soldered  at 
every  point  into  a  curiously  wrought 
trunx,  and  its  irregular  branches  high  in 
air,  forms  the  most  hideously  shaped 
tree  of  the  forest.  When  once  it  takes 
root  no  tree  can  resist  its  destructive 
grasp."    It  bears  a  fruit  in  May. 

The  forests  of  Cuba  are  so  dense  as  to 
be  almost  impenetrable.  Our  pages  will 
not  admit  of  a  description  of  tlie  half  of 
its  valuable  and  curious  trees.  Cuba 
abounds  in  medicinal  plants.  The  trees 
of  Cuba,  as  everywhere  in  the  torrid 
zone,  are  of  very  rapid  growth.  The  fruits 
of  Cuba  are  those  common  to  the  tropics. 
The  pine-apple  and  orange  are  the  most 
esteemed.  Of  the  alimentary  plants,  the 
flaianOj  or  plantain^  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  Next  m  oraer  comes  the 
sweet  and  bitter  yuca;  the  sweet  root 
being  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  and  the  bit- 
ter converted  into  bread  after  its  poison- 
ous juice  has  been  extracted.  The 
sweet  potato,  and  other  farinaceous 
fruits,  are  also  common.  We  may  also 
mention  the  yam,  with  its  mammoth 
root^  the  mangroves,  mameys,  caimitos 
and  rose  apples.  Cuba  is  tne  very  par- 
adise for  a  lazy  farmer.  The  plaintain, 
which  alone  yields  him  food  all  the  year, 
requires  to  be  planted  only  once.  The 
stem  bears  at  the  end  of  eight  months. 
Sweet  potatoes,  when  once  planted,  re- 
quire care  only  to  prevent  their  too  great 
luxuriance;  this  is  done  by  destroying 
the  surplus  vines  with  a  plow.    Indian 
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eom  is  indigenous.  Rice  is  extensirely 
cultivated.*^ 

MiKE&AL  KiiroDOM. — ^Tho  pursuit  of 
the  precious  metals  wa»  the  gjeat  object 
of  tne  Spaniards  who  first  visited  Cuba; 
but  if  gold  was  found  at  all,  it  was  prob- 
ably in  washings  of  the  sands  of  some 
of  ine  rivers,  as  no  traces  of  the  sup- 
posed mining  operations  are  now  to  be 
round.  The  western  part  of  the  island 
is  granitic,  and  "it  is  probable,"  says 
Humboldt^  "  that  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
awr^erous  sand,  which  were  explored 
witn  so  much  ardor  at  the  beginning  of 
the  conquest^  to  the  great  nusfortune  of 
the  natives,  came  from  those  granitic 
formations.  Traces  of  that  sand  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  rivers  Hol^in 
and  Escawbray,  known  in  general  in 
the  vicinity  ot  Villa  Clara,  Santo  E*- 
piritu-  Puerto  de  Principe,  de  Bayamo^ 
and  the  Bahia  de  Nisse.^f 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  aurifer- 
ous sands  were  worked  at  Cubanacan, 
in  the  interior  of  the  island,  near  Jagua 
and  Trinidad.  Martyn  d'Anghiera,  the 
most  intelligent  writer  on  the  conquest 
says:  "Cuba  is  richer  in  gold  than 
Ha3rti ;  and  at  the  moment  I  am  writing 
fl533)  180,000  castellanos  of  ore  have 
been  collected  at  Cuba."  Humboldt  is 
of  the  opinion  that  Cuba  formerly  yield- 
ed gold  m  considerable  quantities. 

Tne  copper  minea^  near  Santiago,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island^  were 
wrought  with  some  success  during  the 
17th  centuiy ;  but  were  abandoned  about 
100  years  ago  from  a  want  of  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  extracting  the 
metal  from  the  ore.  When  the  mines 
were  abandoned  a  great  quantity  of  the 
mineral,  amounting  to  several  nundred 
tons,  was  left  on  tne  spot  as  worthless ; 
but  having  been  subjected  to  analysis  a 
few  years  agt^  says  Mr.  McCulloch,  by 
the  English,  it  was  found  to  be  so  rich 
in  metal  as  amply  to  repay  the  expense 
of  sending  it  to  Eujp^land  for  smelting. 
The  copper  mines  of  Cuba  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  among  the  richest  in  the 
world.  The  most  extensive  works  are 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  They  were  far  richer  formerly 
than  now.^    Near  Villa  Clara  several 

«  Bamboldl :  JlcMri  mr  Pittt  it  Cteki,  p.  47. 
f  "Notm  OB  Cobft,"   pp.  UVS16.    BubT 


copper  miues^  fonnerly'aBandoxIedJ  have 
been  dii^cov^d!     •  •' Vt  -V  •   •  -  .'• 

In  cohseqiieiMe-df  'the:>!!bpV9-inea- 
tioned  ores  being  discovered  by  the 
English  to  be  so  rich  in  copper,  they 
have  explored  the  old  mines  near  San- 
tiago, and  formed  three  distinct  com- 
panies for  working  them.  One  of  these^ 
called  the  Englisn  CompKBuy,  has  been 
highly  successful,  employing  900  miners 
and  laborers;  some  ot  them  slavesL 
some  emigrants  from  the  Canaries,  ana 
some  "articled"  servants^  from  Com* 
wall.  They  employ  two  steam  engines 
in  preparing  the  ore  for  exportation,  and 
500  horses,  mules,  and  camels,  in  trans- 
porting it  to  the  port  of  Santiago. 

In  we  neighborhood  of  Santa  Clara 
another  copper  mine  has  been  opened 
by  an  American  Company;  but  its 
greater  distance  from  the  sea,  and  the 
less  rich  character  of  the  ore,  have  ren- 
dered it  less  successful.  The  ore  of  the 
Santa  Clara  mines  is  shipped  to  Eng- 
land, and  smelted  in  the  ^reat  smelting 
houses  of  Wales.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  Cuba  is  not  yet  folly  developed,  nor 
will  it  be  until  a  more  enlightened  gov- 
emment  rules  its  soil.  It  is  probably 
much  richer  in  minerals  than  is  gene- 
rlilly  supposed. 

We  taxe  from  the  Diario  de  la  Ma* 
rma,  for  Jan.  1, 1852,  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  exportation  of  copper  ore 
from  Cuba  since  1841 : 


«,  p.  u. 

I  Oriedo  j  Vildes,  in  his  Lot  Indiaa,  isUu  y 
timraJbiHt  del  mmr  oeemwt  1M7»  Mya  thai  Alonio 
4»  CifltiUo  extracted  three  qointale  of  copper  from 
Mm  qnimale  of  the  ore. 


1841 693.080  1846 635,654 

1849 783,im  1847 565,409 

1843....  ....768,650  1848 656,401 

1844 S,003,587  1840 583,310 

1845 600,099  1850 559,988 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  copper 
mining  in  Cuba  is  declining. 

Coal  is  also  abundant  in  Cuba.  It  is 
highly  bituminous,  and  in  some  places 
degenerates  into  a  form  resembling  the 
aspnaltum  which  is  found  in  the  pitch 
lake  of  Trinidad,  and  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  The  ships  of  the  Spanish  dis- 
coverers of  Cuba  were  careened  with 
this  bitumen,  which  is  often  found  near 
the  coast  in  a  semi-liquid  state,  like  po^ 
Vroleum  or  naphtha.* 

Marbles  and  jaspers  of  various  colors, 
and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  are 
found  in  many  parts  of  Cuba,  and  in  its 
chief  dependency,  the  Isle  of  Pines. 
Mineral  waters  also  abound.    Those  of 

•  HuBboldC  :  Benl,  dtc.,  p.  ST. 
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SanDittgD,  Madhfiii^*tfki<!^qiuiabaoao 
a^e  th^  Se^al.knQUBa..  Th^  Isttt&r,  a  few 
ijule9  tfrOiji*  t^ayaii4  A\  ^iti^  -  Ji^ost  fre- 
qu^tda^  *iHe  others  being  difficult  of 
access.  Madruga,  about  25  miles  from 
MatanzaS;  is  also  much  frequented.  The 
temperature  of  the  springs  of  San  Diego 
is  about  95^  F.  The  water  is  clear  and 
transparent^  nauseating  the  stomack  and 
emitting  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  These 
baths  are  found  to  be  efficacious  in  cu- 
taneous diseases,  congestion  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  scrofula,  obstinate  syphi- 
us,  amenorrhea,  chronic  diarrheas, 
strictures  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  mus- 
cular contractions,  etc.* 

It  is  not  at  all  imp^robable,  that  rf  the 
isle  of  Cuba  were  subjected  to  a  thorough 
geological  survey,  it  would  be  found  to 
be  immensely  ricn  in  silver,  iron,  gold, 
and  other  metals.  The  alluvial  deposits 
of  the  island  have  always  been  found 
auriferous.  Those  i>arts  of  the  island 
affording  the  granitic  auriferous  sands 
are  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  Damnsi  and 
Cannado,  which  fsill  into  the  ba^  of 
Jagua;  and  in  those  parts  of  the  nvers 
Sagua  la  Grande  ana  Agabama  which 
are  nearest  to  £scambray ;  also,  at  the 
point  where  the  Saramaguacan  falls  in- 
to the  bay  of  Nuevitas,  and  the  rivers 
Holguin.  Bayamo  and  Nipe,  in  the  pro- 
vince ot  Santiago,  as  before  mentioned 
Some  specimens  of  the  finest  gold  have 
been  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Aga- 
bama and  Sagua  la  Grande. 

In  1827,  Don  Jos§  Escalante  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  silver  and 
copper  in  the  lands  of  Manicarragua.  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  Villa  Clara.  The  nrst 
ores  gave  no  less  than  seven  ounces  of 

Sure  silver  to  the  quintal  of  ore ;  but 
ley  have  become  less  productive,  per- 
haps, because  they  have  not  been  pro- 
perl]^  worked. 

It  is  very  generally  believed  in  Cuba, 
that  iron  exists  in  various  parts  of  the 
island.  The  Sierra  Maestra  gives  ample 
indications  of  it.  No  attempts  have  ever 
been  made  to  work  the  iron  ores  of  Cuba, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  the  diffi- 
culty of  access  to  the  mines,  and  many 
other  causes.  The  mountains  of  Santa' 
Espiritu,  Villa  Clara,  San  Juan  and  Tri- 
niuad,  contain  not  only  the  precious 
metau^  but  a  great  deal  of  iron.f 

*  Tunbou,  p.  S56-7. 

t  TurnbaU's  Trayels  in  Caba,  1840,  pp.  S5S-54. 


Native  loadstone  has  been  found  in 
the  mountain  Juaraqua,  not  far  from 
Santiago,  and  near  the  ports  of  Tanamo 
and  Naranjo.  Chalk  is  found  in  the 
western  part  of  the  island.  A  beautiful 
variegated  marble  exists  at  Regla  and 
Guanabacoa,  and  in  other  part3.  Chal- 
cedony has  also  been  found  at  Guana- 
bacoa, superior  to  that  of  Hecla.  It  has 
also  been  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island.  Mines  of  alum  and  copperas 
were  formerly  worked  in  the  Juragua 
mountains.  Many  varieties  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  useml  slates  are  found. 

Population. — ^Notwithstanding  that 
the  early  Spanish  writers  on  Cuba  are 
numerous,  still  their  works  afford  us  but 
little  information  re^rding  the  actual 
number  of  the  aborigines  of  the  island 
when  it  was  discovered  by  Columbus. 
This  defect  may  be  traced  to  tlie  fact^ 
that  an  edicty.  promulgated  bv  the  crown 
of  Spain,  in  1556,  required  sdl  works 
written  on  the  affairs  of  America  to  be 
submitted  to  the  censorship  of  the  Coua- 
cil  of  the  Indies.  This  censorship  studi- 
ously concealed,  as  much  as  possi  ole,  all 
knowledge  of  the  real  value  of  the  Span- 
ish possessions  in  America,  and  deprived 
the  world  of  much  valuable  inh>rma- 
tion.    Writers  differ  very  much  in  re- 

f&rd  to  the  population  of  the  aborig^ines. 
here  is  a  disposition  manifested  by  all 
of  tihem,  (or  perhaps  we  should  blame 
the  censorship,)  to  oiminish  the  number, 
in  order  to  conceal  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Spaniards.  Arrate  de- 
clares that  they  could  not  have  exceeded 
300,000;  but  this  would  seem  hardly 
credible,  when  we  consider  the  size  of 
the  island,  and  its  natural  capabilities  of 
sustaining  a  large  population.  Some 
writers*  state  that  tne  isle  of  Cuba,  at 
the  time  of  its  conquest  in  1511,  had 
1,000^000  of  inhabitants,  and  that  there 
remained  of  that  one  million,  in  1517, 
only  14,000 !  But  this  appears  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  statement  of  Fray 
Luys  Bertran,  a  priest  who,  on  leaving 
the  island,  in  1569,  in  consequence  of 
the  persecutions  he  suffered  from  the 
European  settlers,  predicted  that  '4he 
200,000  Indians  which  Cuba  contained, 
would  perish  the  victims  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  Europeans."  So  that  the  Indians 
were  far  from  bein^  extinct  in  1569. 
OamarOy  however,  m  his  ffisL  de  kia 

•  Albert  Hune :  Hiat.  Phih».,  10W ;  ^1. 1.,  p.  IST . 
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Mku,  states  that,  in  1553,  the  Indians 
had  entirely  disappeared.  The  accounts 
of  the  bishop  of  Chiopa,  on  the  popu- 
lation of  Cuba  are  equally  contramc- 
tory.  Humboldt^  who  weighs  ail  the 
authorities,  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
the  original  population  of  Cuba  was 
▼ery  small— say  300  or  400,000.*  He 
thinks  that  although  the  island,  from 
the  great  fertility  of  its  soil,  might 
nourish  several  millions  of  Indians; 
ret  that  if  such  a  large  population 
had  existed,  it  would  Eave  exhibit- 
ed a  more  advanced  civilization.  Be- 
sides^ if  the  population  had  been  as  great 
as  is  asserted  by  some,  he  finds  difficulty 
in  believing  tnat  it  could  have  disap- 
peared from  any  of  the  alleged  causes — 
the  tyranny  of  the  con(}uerors,  the  faults 
of  governors)  the  seventy  of  the  slavery 
imposed,  the  small-pox.  and  the  fre- 
quency of  suicides — ^in  the  short  space  of 
30  or  40  years,  as  is  admitted. 

All  the  Spanish  historians  admit  that 
the  aborigines  of  Cuba  were  en^aved; 
but  most  of  them  endeavored  to  evade 
the  imputation  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
their  Spanish  masters.  Herrera  and 
Oviedo  attribute  their  rapid  extermina- 
tion to  their  despair  on  findin|;  them- 
selves subjected  to  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  and  on  being  forced  to  labor.f 

Garcilasso  relates  that  the  elTect  of 
the  despair  of  the'^  natives  was  such, 
that  the  rage  of  hanging  themselves  in 
huts  and  caverns,  by  whole  families, 

))re vailed,  suicide  being  preferred  to 
abor.  Spanish  writers  have  attempted  to 
exculpate  the  oonquestadores^  by  attribut- 
ing the  disappearance  of  the  natives  to 
their  taOe  tor  suicide!  All  cruelty  is 
denied.^ 

The  oppression  of  the  natives  began 
with  the  arrival  of  the  "  cniel  Hernando 
de  Soto,"  as  Humboldt  calls  him,  to- 
wards 1539 ;  and  to  reconcile  the  state- 
ment of  Gomara,  that  in  1553  all  the 
Indians  had  disappeared,  he  says,  "we 
mast  necessarily  admit  tnat  there  were 
considerable  remains  of  that  people 
which  saved  themselves  on  canoes,  in 

•  fMOt  gwr  thU  i»  Cuba,  p.  130-132. 

t  The  poraMmtlon  of  Bertram,  fbr  reproring  tlie 
KwopeaD  matter*,  proTea  that  they  enielly  treated 
the  enalaTed  oatWea. 

X  The  Abbe  Don  Joan  Nnix  wrote  a  work  enti- 
tled RtJUxiomtM  impareUUet  9obr»  to  kmmnidmd  da 
let  JEiyeajlt.  eamtra  to§  yr^Undidat  JUoaofaa  y 
maUHet,  la  which  he  eongratnlatea  tlie  American 
Indiana  "on  havinc  fldlen  into  the  handa  of  the 
Spaniarda,  whoae  eoodoet  haa  been  at  all  tluea 
ciM  moat  hninanei  and  the  fOYemment  the  wiaaat." 


Florida,  believinfi^,  according  to  ancient 
traditions,  that  £ey  were  returning  to 
the  countTy  of  their  ancestors  * 

The  first  census  of  Cuba  was  taken  in 
1775.  That  and  the  subsequent  census 
are  as  follows : 


1775  

1791 

1811— Whltee 374,000 

"        Freeblaeka 140,000 

»•        SlaTea 819,000 


.170,66t 
972,140 


1817— Whitea 990,091 

"       Free  blacka 115,091 

"       Slavea 995,906 

1895— Whitea 895,000 

"       Freeblaeka 130,000 

"       ^rea JMO,000 

1897— Whitea 311,051 

«       Freeblaeka 100,484 

**       Slavea 980,049 

1841— Whitea 418,291 

**       Freeblaeka 159,838 

**       Blavea t-.  436,495 

] 

1840- Whitea 495,709 

*<      Freeblaeka 149,990 

•*       Slarea..  393,759 


1849t— Whitea— 487,133 

Freeblaeka 164,410 

"        Blaree 323,897 


M0»000 
•M,980 
715,000 
704,487 
,007,094 
898,759 
045,440 

The  last  two  censuses  we  take  fix)m 
the  Havana  Diario  de  la  Marina^  for  Jan. 
1,  1852.  Neither  of  them  includes  sol- 
diers in  garrison,  crews  of  vessels,  or  the 
floating  population.  The  census  of  1846 
adding  40,000  for  the  omission  could  be 
increased  to  938,752.  And  adding  54,- 
560  for  the  omission  of  1849,  the  census 
of  that  year  becomes  1,000,000.  The 
above  censuses,  from  1775,  show  the  fol- 
lowing progress  of  the  white  popula- 
tion: 

1775  to  1791,  inereaaa  per  annnnm. .  ..9.14  per  oent. 
1791  to  1817,       "        "       "  3.18       " 

1817  to  1897,        »        "        "  9.97        " 

1827  to  1846,        "         «        "  9.00       " 

1846  to  1849,       "        •*       ••  9.45       " 

The  censuses  of  1841  and  1846  give 
the  following  as  the  population  of  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  Cuba: 

1841.  IMI. 

HaTana ....137,498 106,968 

Puerto  Prince 94,034 19,168 

Santiago  de  Cuba 94,753 94,005 

Gninea 3,515 9,619 

Matanzaa 18,091 16.986 

Cardenaa 1,898 3,103 


-  Asami,  p.  133. 

t  For  a  diaaerution  upon  the  popnlatJon  of  Cuba, 
aee  an  able  article  in  I>e  Bow'a  Review,  vol.  Till., 

6313,  by  T.  C.  Reynolda,  Oeereury  of  Legation  at 
adrid.  We  reoommend  every  reader  to  peruaa 
that  article  with  care  in  connection  with  Uia  pra^ 
ent. 
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IMl.  IMt. 

8«a  Jnan  de  IM  ReowdiM 4,313 4.106 

deoAiesoa MS? 4,3S4 

Trinidad 1«.718 13,28* 

ViUaChirft 6.139 5,837 

Smto  Spiritus •,484 7,494^ 

Kve^itM.. 1,358 1,898 

ManuiniUo 3.8M 3,780 

Bayamo 7.480 4,778 

Boinin 4,199 3,065 

Baracoa* 8,605 1,853 

We  Rave  no  later  statements  of  the 
popnkition  of  the  principal  cities  and 
townS;  except  of  the  city  of  Havana.  In 
the  Zkario  de  la  Marina  for  January  l, 
1852,  it  is  stat'Cd  that  the  population  of 
Havana  in  1849.  was  142,002;  and  in 
1850,  150,561  souls. 

The  population  of  Cuba  \s  divided  into 
four  classes,  of  which  the  first  are  the 
nativeTSpaniards,  the  most  powerful  por- 
tion. 'They  comprise,  with  some  excep- 
tions, the  merctiants,  the  anny,  the 
clergy,  and  all  the  government  offices, 
from  the  Captain-General  down  to  the 
captain  of  partido.  The  Creoles  form  the 
second  class,  and  are  generally  plant- 
ers, farmers,  or  lawyers,  but  are  most 
fi^enerally  scrupulous) v  excluded  from 
uie  army  and  higher  civil  offices. 
Tbey  find  no  sympathy  among  the 
Spaniards,  who  treat  them  with  open 
contempt  and  hauteur,  though  inferior  to 
them  in  intelligence  and  enterprise. 
The  Creole  seeing  himself,  in  his  own 
native  land,  excluded  from  all  offices  in 
ihe  government)  in  the  army,  and  in  the 
church,  regards  with  no  favorable  eye 
those  sent  from  Spain  to  rule  over  him, 
and  to  mend  their  fortunes  at  his  expense 
by  exacting  to  the  utmost  from  his 
gains.t 

The  third  class  is  made  up  of  about 
an  equal  number  of  free  mulattoes  and 
free  negroes^  who  are  by  law  excluded 
from  all  civil  offices.  The^  compose  a 
respectable  part  of  the  militia,  and  would 
play  an  active  part  in  any  revolutionary 
movement  that  might  occur.  The  free 
colored  population  of  Cuba  have  many 
privileges,  and  are  more  kindly  treated 
and  respected  than  the  same  class  in  our 
northern  states.  The  Spaniard  has  not 
the  same  antipathy  to  color  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nas.  The  free  colored 
are  forbidden  by  law  to  intermarry  with 
the  whites,  and  are  also  eiiccluded  from 
the  learned  professions.     This  obstacle, 

*  Tlila  town  is  remarkablt  Ibr  being  the  place 
where  Columbna  flret  landed,  on  the  98th  of  Octo- 
b«r,  1488. 
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however,  is  sometimes  removed  by  bar- 
ing the  children  baptized  as  white  by 
the  priest;  or,  by  procuring  witnesses  to 
give  oath  to  their  white  extraction,  and 
Uie  fraud  is  winked  at.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  class  have  procured  their 
freedom  by  purchase. 

The  slaves  of  Cuba  are  divided  into 
hozales,  those  recently  brought  from 
Africa;  the  ladinoSf  those  imported 
before  the  law,  in  1821,  prohibiting  the 
slave  trade ;  and  the  crioUos,  those  bom 
on  the  island."!^  By  the  laws  of  Cuba, 
every  owner  of  slaves  is  bound  to 
instriict  them  in  the  Catholic  relinon, 
after  the  labor  of  the  day  has  been 
finished,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be 
baptized  and  partake  of  the  sacrament. 
On  Sundays  and  feast  days  they  are  not 
to  be  employed  more  than  two  nours  for 
the  necessary  labors  of  the  estate,  tbe 
feeding  of  the  animals,  etc.,  except  when 
the  gathering  of  the  crop  admits  of  no 
delay.  They  are  required  to  have  daily 
six  or  eight  plantains,  or  an  equivalent 
in  potatoes,  yams,  yucas,  or  other  vegeta- 
bles, eight  ounces  of  meat  or  fish,  and 
four  ounces  of  rice  or  fiour.  The  quan- 
tity of  clothes  is  also  prescribed,  and 
also  the  treatment  of  the  women.  They 
are  not  to  be  worked  more  than  nine  or 
ton  hyurs  per  day,  except  during  the 
harvest  of  canes,  when  they  may  be 
employed  sixteen  hours  daily.  On  Sun- 
days and  holidays  they  must  be  allowed 
to  attend  to  their  gardens  and  private 
occupations.  Those  only  between  six- 
teen and  sixty  can  be  tasked,  and  when 
liberated  they  must  be  allowed  a  per- 
manent subsistence.  A  slave  may  pur- 
chase his  liberty  for  a  price  fixed  by 
three  arbiters,  one  chosen  by  the  master 
and  two  by  the  Sindico  Procurador 
General  Liberty  and  a  reward  of  $50 
are  to  be  bestowed  on  a  slave  who 
reveals  a  conspiracy.  No  slave  can 
receive  from  his  master,  for  any  ofiencej^ 
more  than  twenty-five  lashes ;  a  crime 
requiring  more  must  be  punished  only 
after  a  judicial  investigation.  A  master 
who  maltreats  his  slave,  maims  him,  or 
otherwise  seriously  injures  him,  is  com- 
pelled to  sell  him  to  another.  A  master 
violating  the  slave  code  may  be  fined 
from  $20  to  $200. 


*  Boxal  sifnlea  mauled;  laimOf  vened  in  an 
idiom,  or  one  who  haa  been  in  the  country  a  year* 
Criotlo  meana  CreoU.  The  term  b(nal  la  alao 
rendered  neiivtllemiMt  mrivSf  en  parlonl  #taa 
iikgn. 
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Such  is  a  partial  sketch  of  the  Cuban 
ilare  code;  but  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
seire  that  its  proYistons  and  require- 
ments are  not  strictly  regarded.  That 
part  regarding  the  religious  and  moral 
gorernment  m  the  slaves  is  enforced 
only  so  far  as  to  secure  them  baptism 
and  burial  in  consecrated  grounds.  On 
a  few  Spanish  estates,  says  the  author  of 
^  Notes  on  Cuba,''  j)rayers  are  repeated 
to  them  before  going  to  work  m  the 
morning,  and  before  retiring  to  their 
dormitories.  He  also  says  that  the  slaves 
of  Cuba,  compared  with  the  manufactur- 
ing and  mining  classes  of  England,  labor 
less,  and,  so  far  as  physical  enjoyment 
goes,  are  better  off.  He  declares  the 
account  of  their  being  killed  by  over 
labor,  "absurd  tales."* 

There  is  one  other  class  of  citizens  in 
Cuba  that  we  must  notice,  before  leaving 
this  branch  of  our  subject.  We  allude 
to  the  «  NchiUty  of  Cuba."  These  con- 
sist of  twenty-nine  marquises  and  thirty 
eowtis,  more  than  half  of  whom  have 
been  created  since  1816.  From  1816  to 
1833  Ferdinand  VII.  created  eleven 
marquises  and  fifteen  counts.  Most  of 
them  had  acquired  their  wealth  by 
sugar  plantations,  and  are  jocosely  carlled 
"  sugar  noblemen."  They  often  adopt  the 
names  of  their  estates,  as  the  Marquis 
de  Santa  Lucia,  the  Conde  de«Cosa- 
Romero.  The  Marquis  del  Real  Socorro 
obtained  his  title  by  presenting  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  the  government  when 
its  coffers  were  empty ;  and  a  few  others 
had  theirs  conferred  for  military  and 
other  seivices  to  the  state.  The  greatest 
number  have,  however,  been  bought,  no 
consideration  being  paid  to  aught  but  the 
wealth  of  the  individual,  the  mother 
country  thus  taxing  the  idle  arrop,nce  of 
her  colonists.  The  price  paid  for  a 
patent  of  nobility  nas  varied  from 
$20,000  to  $50,000,  the  purchaser  being 
compelled  to  entail  a  certain  amount  of 
property^  with  the  title. 

One  m  Cuba  is  struck  with  the  num- 
ber of  estates  held  by  titled  owners. 
Many  of  them  are  very  extensive,  and 
are  rented  out^  paying  a  fixed  annual 
tribute ;  so  that  a  large  plantation  may 
often  be  obtained  for  a  yearly  tax,  with- ' 
oat  paying  any  purchase  money.  Many 
wealthy  persons  in  Cuba  have  purchased 
titles  <n  nobility^,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  rank  they  give  possessors  in  society, 

•  lfotMOBCllte,p|k94S-t6t. 


but  also  for  the  exemption  they  confer 
from  petty  annojrances  from  captains  of 
paitidos,  and  other  low  officers  of  justice. 
A  Cuban  noble  can  only  be  tried  by 
a  high  tribunal,  and  cannot  be  arrested 
for  debt.  Military  officers,  also,  can  (mly 
be  indicted  before  a  military  court: 
and  priests  only  before  ecclesiasticai 
bodies. 

The  orignn  of  many  of  the  Cuban 
nobility,  wliile  it  exposes  them  to  the 
private  derision  of  the  untitled  crowd, 
creates  among  themselves  a  clannish 
feeling,  and  presents  an  insupemble 
barrier  to  a  general  social  spirit  among 
the  nobility.  The  marquis  of  1832  looks 
down  "With  something  like  contempt  on 
his  younger  brother  of  1835;  and  Uiosa 
of  the  17th  or  18th  centilry,  counting 
largely  on  their  pedigree  and  antiquity, 
hold  themselves  quite  aloof  from  the 
mushroom  $20,000  "sugar noblemen'' of 
the  degenerate  19th.  The  tone  of  Cuban 
society  is  also  eminently  aristocratiC| 
and  certain  classes  are  very  exclusive. 
The  native  of  old  Spain  does  not  conceal 
his  hatred  of  foreigners  and  his  contempt 
of  the  Creole.* 

The  untitled  crowd  is  divided  into  the 
sugar  planter,  the  coffee  planter,  the 
merchant,  the  liberal  professions^  and 
the  literati.  All  below  these  form  a 
single  class  with  which  the  rest  do  not 
associate.  The  planter  is  one  grade 
above  the  merchant.  The  bar  and  the 
bench  are  grossly  corrupt  and  despised. 
Among  the  lower  classes  there  is  an 
absence  of  all  refinement,  religion,  edu^ 
cation  and  decency. 

Nor  is  the  moral  character  of  the 
higher  classes  of  Cuba  quite  above  sus- 
picion. Their  outward  decorum  may  be^ 
to  a  great  extent,  says  a  shrewd  writer, 
only  in  appearance,  and  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe  tnat  the  grossest  im* 
morality  and  irreligion  prevails  among 
them.  Religion  has  become,  in  fact^  in 
Cuba,  a  mere  mockery,  the  priesthood 
bein^  plunged  into  the  grossest  im- 
morality, and  given  to  a  daily  violation 
of  all  those  rules  of  conduct  which  are 
so  strictly  enjoined  by  the  Catholic 
churches  of  the  United  States.  The 
priests  of  Cuba  and  Mexico  have  be- 
come the  scandal  of  the  whole  Catholio 
world ;  and  it  would  be  a  sross  calumny 
on  the  enlightened  Catholic  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  to  insinuate  that  they 
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countenanced  Catholickm  as  it  now 
exists  in  Cuba,  if  even  they  admit  it  to 
be  Catholicism  at  aU.  The  most  open 
infidelity  prevails  in  Caba,  and  the 
priests  as  a  class  are  universally  des- 


Manufactures. — Of  these  the  most 
important  are  the  making  of  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, and  rum;  the  preparation  of 
coffe^  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  the 
bleaching  of  wax,  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  minor  staples  of  the  island.  Man- 
ufactures, indeed,  of  any  other  descrip- 
tion, are  not  to  be  looxed  for  in  any 
country  where  the  population  are  not 
impelled  to  them  by  the  barrenness  of 
the  soil.  Salt  is  manufactured  to  a 
limited  extent. 

Internal  Communication  —  Rail- 
roads.—The  means  of  communication 
between  the  interior  and  the  coast  are 
very  imperfec t  general  ly .  The  common 
roadfi  are  badly  constructed,  or  rather 
not  constructed  at  all,  and  during  the 
rainy  season  are,  in  general,  impassable 
for  wheel  carriages.  The  evu  is  di- 
minished by  the  long  and  narrow  form 
of  the  island,  which  enables  the  planters 
to  bring  their  produce  to  a  place  of  ship- 
ment without  any  very  long  land  jour- 
neys. The  number  of  coasting  vessels 
is  in  conseauence  very  considerable. 
There  are  tnree  principal  his:h  roads, 
under  the  care  of  the  Junto  de  Fomenio; 
but  they  are  always  in  bad  condition, 
and  quite  impassable  during  the  rainy 
season.  They  conduct  to  all  parts  of 
the  island. 

There  are  six  rail-roads  on  the  island. 
The  oldest  road,  finished  in  1838,  leads 
from  Havana  to  Guines,  in  the  interior, 
a  distance  of  forty-five  miles.  It  now 
belongs,  we  believe,  to  a  company,  who 
have  extended  a  branch  from  San 
Felipe  to  Batabano;  another  from  R in- 
con  to  San  Antonio  is  Progressing,  and 
another  from  Guines  to  Los  Pales.  The 
rail-road  from  Regla  to  the  mines  of 
Frosperidad  has  been  abandoned.  The 
one  from  Matanzas  to  Sabanilla  is  com- 
plete. That  from  Cardenas  to  Bemba, 
and  that  from  Jucaro  to  beyond  Altami- 
sal  are  long  since  finished,  as  also  that 
from  Puerto  Principe  to  Nuevitas.  On' 
all  these  roads  the  accommodatious  for 
passengers  are  not  excelled  by  any  road 
m  the  United  States.  The  engines  are 
generally  under  the  care  of  Americans, 
and  also  the  general  management  of  the 
roads.     These  roads  have   all  proved 


profitable  inveslments.  By  means  of  the 
rail-road  to  Batabano,  and  the  steamers 
on  the  southern  coast^  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 
can  be  reached  in  four  days  from 
Havana,  and  the  journey  to  Jamaica  is 
thus  greatly  expedited.*  Communica- 
tion with  all  parts  of  the  island  by  water 
is  efiected  by  means  of  steamers,  which 
ply  regularly.  The  number  of  coasting 
vessels  is  very  great  The  number  that 
entered  the  port  of  Havana,  in  1851,  was 
3,523.t 

Currency. — Paper  money  is  un- 
known in  Cuba.  The  circulating  me- 
dium, like  that  of  Old  Spain,  consists 
exclusively  of  the  precious  metals.  The 
coins  in  use  are  Spanish  doubloons,  or 
ounces  of  gold  which  are  a  legal  tender 
for  seventeen  nard  dollars ;  also  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  doubloon — ^the  half  be- 
ing $8  40;  the  quarter,  $4  20;  the 
eighUi,  $2  10;  and  the  sixteenth,  $1  50. 
Mexican  and  Columbian  doubloons  are 
also  a  legal  tender  for  $16.  Their  ali- 
quot par&  are  worth  8,  4,  2,  and  SI,  re- 
spectively. Of  silver  coin^  the  Span- 
ish dollar,  and  its  divisions,  and  also 
Mexican.  United  States  and  South  Ame- 
rican dollars,  are  a  legal  tender  at  their 
nominal  value. 

The  only  incorporated  banking  estab- 
lishment at  Havana,  is  that  called  the 
Roya^  Bank  of  Ferainand  VH.,  which 
was  created  in  181^.  The  capital  of 
this  bank,  amounting  to  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, was  provided  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment. Its  business  is  confined  to  the 
discounting  of  promissory  notes  and  bills 
of  exchange ;  and  the  directors  are  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  in  an^  other 
speculation,  however  lucrative  it  may 
appear,  unaer  the  penalty  of  being  held 
personally  responsible.  The  rate  of  dis- 
count is  Rxea  at  10  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. No  individual  or  house  is  accom- 
modated beyond  $10,000  for  three 
months.  No  new  discount  is  allowed 
to  any  party  who  has  been  guilty  of  the 
slightest  irregularity,  for  the  space  of 
three  years  afterwards.  All  property, 
even  a  wife's  dowry,  is  liable  for  a  deot 
due  the  bank. 

The  Colonial  Minister  of  Finance  is 
president  of  the  bank.  The  directors 
of  the  bank,  three  in  number,  are  held 
responsible  for  their  proceedings  t'O  t-he 
government^  in  the  sum  of  $10,000 
each,  giving  mortgages  to  that  amount 
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<m  real  estate.    Each  director  has  one  The  Sodedad  Pairiaitioa  was  establish- 

of  the  three  keys  of  the  strong  box.  ed  in  1790,  and  its  name  is  now  changed 

There  are  also  priyate  bankmg-honses  to  that  of  the  Real  Sociedad  Ectmomica  de 

at  Hayana.  which  discount  bms,  and  la  HabanOf  in  which  the  tenn  ^ioydl 

deal  in  exchanges.*  usurps  the    place   of  Patriotic.      llis 

Education. — ^In  the  whole  island  of  Royal  Society  of  Havana  is  divided  into 

Cuba,  education  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  four  principal  sections— ^n  Education, 

According  to  the  latest  and  most  favora-  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Popular  In- 

ble  accounts,  the  schools  are  as  follows :  dustry,  and  the  History  of  Cuba.    There 

ofwuf  maiechUdnn I2g  j?  attached  to  Ae  iijMitution  a  public 

"      ibnuiie  "      70  library,  kept  m  the  old  convent  of  San 

Ofeotoredm^.. J  Domingo^  and  is  open  daily,  except  on 

""■^ _  Sundays  and    festivals.      Tne    society 

iToui  Schools  In  Coba SIS  publisnes  monthly  a  memorial  of  its  la- 

The  pupils  of  these  schools  are  divid-  r'^*,.'^^*'^*^  "  "S^^  ?l  less  valuable 

ed  as  follows :  ^'^^  statistics  regarding  the  past  and  pre- 

White  boys  0  OSS  "^'^^  condition  of  the  island.      It  has 

••     ciria  ". '. .  *. ". ' ''.''.'.  \ '. '. *. '. '. a*4i7  branches  in  nine  of  the  principal  towns 

c^iandhajm 460  of  Cuba,  which  are  in  correspondence 

•^^ }^  with  it     The  parent  society  in  Havana 

Total o,oa  has  numbered  from  its  foundation  300 

—        ,'..    .^       .^  ^1.  X     ^    /.  members.    Its  corresponding  members 

From  this,  then,  it  appears,  that  out  of  jn^  53  4.  ^ 

^^  T^?^L^.?!!J*^?°  °^  ^^^^  T^^^h  There  is  at  Havana  the  Royal  Univer- 
about  1,000  000  there  are  only  9  082  ^i^y,  embracing  a  medical  and  law 
cluldren,  of  all  grades,  who  attend  gctiol,  and  chairs  on  all  the  natural 
school  Ofthisnumber  only  3,757  are  sciences.  The  medical  school  was  re- 
^!^J^.  gratuitous  y.  TJe  remammg  organized  in  1842,  and  the  present  re- 
5,325  attend  school  at  their,  own  ex-  q^lgitions  for  graduation,  among  others, 
pense  Of  the  3,757  pupils  540  are  ^re  sl  classical educcUum,\nd  six  yean 
^^*^5*^  ^^.*^®»*'°^®  flounsbng  «^  study  of  medicine.  The  ordeal  th^ugh 
aedad  P^hea,"  whose  resources  were  ^hich  foreign  candidates  for  licenses  to 
denved  from  the  personal  subsc^ptions  practice  are  now  compelled  to  pass,  is 
of  the  members  and  the  voluntery  con-  J-gid  in  the  extreme,  and  the  expenses 
tnbuUons  of  citizens;  2,111  by  local  amount  to  nearly  $400.  Several  of  the 
snbscnptions;  and  the  remaining  1,106  professors  are  French,  and  the  school 
giataitouslytauffht  by  the  professors         tas  a  very  respectable  standing) 

The  latest  official  returns  show  that  We  take  occasion  here  to  observe, 
the  number  of  free  children,  in  the  isle  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
of  Cubay  between  the  a^es  of  five  and  that  we  find  ourselves  enabled  to  record 
fifteen,  is  99,599 ;  of  whom,  as  before  go  favorable  an  account  of  medical  edu- 
stated,  only  9,082  have  the  benefit  of  cation  in  Cuba.  With  all  her  faults,  she 
schools,  and  these  chiefly  by  pnvate  deserves  the  credit  of  duly  appreciating 
means.  No  appropnations  from  the  the  importance  of  making  medicine 
general  treasury  of  Cuba  are  made  for  truly  wfiat  it  professes  to  be— a  learned 
pubhc  instruction,  although  the  revenue  profession.  She  lays  down,  as  the  first 
of  the  island  is  about  $22,000,000.  So  requisite  for  a  physician,  a  classical  educa- 
far  from  receiving  aid  from  the  treasury  <^  .  ^nj  to  Sis  she  adds  a  six  years' 
the  schools  have  actually  been  depnved  course  of  medical  study.  Our  American 
by  It;  for  when  the  custom-houses  have  schools  will,  many  of  them,  be  disposed 
taken  charge  of  collecting  the  local  to  consider,  as  unnecessary,  such  a  se- 
taxes  estabhshed  for  public  instruction,  ygre  training:  but  it  is  just  what  tt 
ten  per  cent,  commission  has  been  de-  ought  to  be  every  where.  Here  in  the 
ducted  for  the  service ;  and  large  sums  United  States  we  have  disgraced— yes.  1 
imposed  on  commerce  and  trade  for  this  repeat  it— we  have  disgraced  the  medi- 
•  purpose,  have  been,  and  are  to  this  day,  cal  profession,  by  omitting  the  dassical 
withheld  and  unaccounted  for  by  the  ^ucaiion  altogether,  and  by  reducing 
treasury.    In  Coba  only  one  free  child 

in  63  attends  school,  *  Und«r  the  cyv  oTtbe  Oiworabip. 

t  Notesoo  Cuba,  p.  SIS  14. 
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the  course  of  medical  studies  to  two 
courses  of  lectures,  of  four  months  each ! 

The  conse^ueacesof  this  are  notorious^ 
and  the  medical  profession  is  disgraced. 
A  medical  diploma,  irom  an  American 
medical  school,  is  now  a  piece  of  worths 
less  lumber.  The  only  way  that  this 
disgrace  can  be  blotted  out^  is  to  return 
to  those  requisites  of  a  learned  profes- 
sion— a  thorough  classical  education, 
and  a  medical  course  embracing  a  term 
of  years. 

Education  in  Cuba  is  in  a  lower  state 
than  in  almost  any  other  civilized  coun- 
try. Some  idea  can  be  formed  of  this 
dearth  of  education  from  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  schools  of  its  principal 
towns  and  cities.  At  Guines,  a  town  of 
16,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  2,612  are 
whites,  there  are  only  235  scholars  in  all 
the  schools.  Matanzas,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  16,986,  of  whom  10,000  are 
whites,  has  only  815  pupils^  and  16 
schools.  In  very  popular  sections  of  the 
island,  the  dearUi  of  schools  is  very  re- 
markable. Nueva  Filipina,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  30,000,  had,  in  1844, 
but  one  school  of  forty  boys.  Guana- 
bacoa,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Cuba, 
with  a  population  of  10,000,  had  only 
one  fi-ee  scnool  of  thirty  boys  in  1844. 

Besides  the  Royal  University  at  Ha- 
vana, there  are  several  other  institutions 
of  learn  ing.  Among  these  are  the  Royal 
Seminary  of  San  Carlos  y  San  AmbrodOj 
founded  in  1773;  a  girPs  seminary, 
founded  in  1691 ;  a  free  school  of  sculp- 
ture and  painting^  founded  by  the  Socie- 
dad  Economica,  m  1818;  a  mercantile 
school,  also  free,  and  many  private  in- 
stitutions for  instruction  in  the  elemen- 
tary branches  of  education. 

Among  the  private  institutions  of 
learning  at  Havana,  at  the  nresent  time, 
are  the  Real  Colegio  de  Humanidades 
de  Jesus  y  Jose,  in  the  calle  de  Acosta ; 
the  Colegio  de  Ninas  de  Nuestra  Senora 
de  las  IS&rcedes,  directed  by  Dona  Ca- 
ridad  Santi,  in  which  institution  is 
taught  the  catechism,  reading,  writing, 
Spanish  grammar,  geography,  French, 
English^  Italian,  drawing,  music,  danc- 
ing, politeness,  (urbanidad,)  needlework, 
etc.  It  has  six  professors.  There  is  al- 
so the  High  School  of  Professor  Macsimo 
Dominguez  de  Gironella,  an  institution 
similar  to  our  best  high  schools  in  New- 
Orleans.  From  the  Havana  papers  it 
appears  that  there  are  also  several  mer- 
cantile academies,  in  which  are  taught 


book-keeping,  arithmetic,  stenography, 
and  the  English  and  French  languages. 
Of  the  actual  condition  of  any  of  the 
above-named  institutions  we  have  no 
positive  knowledge. 

A  museum  of  natural  history  was 
established  at  Havana,  in  1838,  of  which 
the  learned  naturalist  Don  Felipe  S. 
Poye,  was  appointed  Director;  without 
the  walls  of  the  city  a  botanical  garden 
was  also  laid  out^which,  in  1844,  was 
under  the  care  of  Professor  Auber. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  recent  writers  on 
Cuba,  that  there  exists  a  lamentable 
dearth  of  schools  in  Cuba.  Of  the  white 
Creoles  no  liberally  educated  persons 
are  found  except  among  the  more 
wealthy  portion,  who  send  their  sons  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States  for  their 
education.  The  middle  class  has  but 
an  elementary  education ;  and  the  low- 
est class^  which  is  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous, IS  without  any  education  at  all 
— sunk  into  the  grossest  ignorance. 

The  suppression  of  infant  schools  by 
Gen.  O'Donnell,  a  former  Captain-Gene- 
ral of  Cuba,  is  well  known.  An  order 
has  recently  been  made,  by  the  Cuban 
authorities,  which^  in  effect  prohibits 
parents  from  sendmg  their  children  to 
the  United  States  for  purposes  of  educa- 
tion j  and  such  parents,  deprived  of 
means  of  liberal  education  at  home,  are 
driven  to  the  expedient  of  proving  ill 
health,  or  feigning  it,  in  their  children, 
in  order  to  obtain  passports  for  them.* 

Such  is  the  state  of  education  in  Cuba 
at  the  present  time,  according  to  the 
best  authorities.  Though  the  people 
are  taxed  beyond  any  other  known  com- 
munity in  the  world,  the  white  popula- 
tion paying  annually  to  the  government 
more  tnan  $12,000,000,  (so  say  the  gov- 
erament  returns,  but  in  reality  it  is 
nearly  double  that  sum,)  they  are  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  schools.f  It  was 
announced  in  the  Diario  de  la  Marina. 
of  January  1, 1852,  that  the  government 
were  about  to  establish  nineteen  primary 
free  schools,  distributed  between  Ha- 
vana, Matanzas,  and  Puerto  Principe; 
also  two  normal  schools  at  Havana  -  out 
we  are  not  aware  that  the  schools  nave 
as  yet  been  established. 

Agriculture. — ^The  chief  agricultn-. 
ral  products  of  Cuba  are  sugar,  coffee, 
and  tobacco.    The  cultivation  of  these 

•  *'  Cabft  Mid  llie  Cabatti,**  p.  184. 
t  NotM  on  Cuba,  p.  S51. 
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prodncts  has  adTanoed  with  extraordi* 
nary  rapidity^  especially  since  1809, 
when  the  ports  of  the  island  were  more 
freely  opened  to  foreigners.  The  most 
complete  account  of  the  agricultural 
products  of  Cuba  that  has  ever  been 
published,  appeared  in  a  semi-official 
pai>er;  entitled  ^^hla  de  Cuba  en  1851/' 
which  occupied  the  entire  columns  of 
the  Diario  de  la  Marina  for  January  1, 
1892.  The  tables  are  of  official  origin, 
and  we  shall  give  them  entire. 

General  Statement  of  the  Arrobae*  of  Sugar 
exported  from  the  leland  from  the  fear 
1786/0  1850: 

AmbM. 

l«t  9  yean,  1786— 1790 5,458,199 

Average  p«r  yew 1,090,438 

M  5  yeare,  1790-1795 7,573,800 

Arerafe". 1,514,590 

Sd  5  yean,  1795— 1800 11,488,778 

Arerage 9,993,355 

4tli5yeara,  1800—1805 14,893,270 

Average 9,004,054 

5Ui  5  yeara,  1805— 1810 15,101,900 

Arerage 3,030,940 

8th  5  yeara,  1810—1815 14,493.758 

ATarage 9.898,751 

7tli  5  yeara,  1815— 1890 18,058,908 

Average 3,811,841 

8tli  5  yeara,  1890-1695 94.598,581 

Average 4,905,310 

9Ui  5  yeara,  1895— 1830 39,540,880 

Average 8,508,137 

lOth  5  yeara,  1830—1835 39,467,878 

Average 7,893,575 

urn  5  yeara,  1835—1840 50,742,777 

Average 10,148,555 

mb  5  yeara,  1840—1845 64,338,499 

Average 19,867,698 

13th  5  yeara,  1845-1850 93,459,300 

Average 1 6,690,460 

1851. ...bOMa 1,437,056 

asoAnruLiLTioK. 


lat  Syaan 1,000,438 

9d  "  1,514,590 38 

3d  »«  2,903,855 51 

4e!l  "  9,964,654 99 

5di  **  i,090,940 90 

6lh  "  9,898,751 " 

7th  "  3,611,641 95 

8th  "  4,905,316 30 

9th  "  6,508,137 S3 

10th  ••  7,893?57& 91 

Ilth  «  10,148,555 90 

19th  *'  19,867,698 9ft 

13Ui  "  18>690,460 45 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  13th  period  of  5  years  over 
the  1st  period,  was  1614  per  cent    The 

*  or  the  weighta  and  meaanrea  need  In  Cuba, 
tike  arrote  ta  equal  to  95  7-16  poanda  Bngllah  dry 
meaaure ;  the  arroba,  llqaid  meaaare,  ia  4 1-IO  Eng- 
Hah  gallons.  The  Spanlah  ^ntal  ia  101  3-4  Eng- 
lish poanda.  The/tmejraia  900  pottnda  Spanlah, 
or  about  3  Englleh  baahela.  Of  anperflclal  mea- 
aare, 108  Spanlah  varoa  are  equal  to  100  BngUah 
ymrda. 

TOL.  SIT.  2 


annua]  inoraase^  daring  the  6ff  yeara^ 
was  25  per  cent 

It  is  not  known  nreois^ly  at  what  time 
tlie  cultivation  of  tne  sugar-cane  {artmd0 
mccharifera)  was  commenced  in  Cuba. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  was  commenced  in  St.  Dominea 
where  it  was  introduced  by  Piedro  de 
Atienza,  about  the  year  1520.  They 
used  at  that  time,  in  Ihe  manufacture  of 
sugar,  cylindrical  presses,  moved  by 
hydraulic  wheels.*  The  isle  of  Cuba 
was  far  behind  St  Domingo,  at  first^  in 
agriculture.  As  late  as  1553  Spanish 
historians  make  no  mention  of  sugar  in 
Cuba,  and  only  speak  of  sugar  exported 
from  Mexico  to  Spain  and  Peru.f 

The  next  products  most  immediately 
connected  with  sugar  are  brandy  and 
molasses.  Of  these  we  have  not  tne  sta* 
tistics  as  complete  as  those  of  sugar. 
We  can  only  give  the  amount  of  those 
articles  exported  from  the  entire  island 
since  the  year  1826,  as  follows : 


1896 9,597 68,880 

1897 9,457 74,083 

1898 9,864 86,8W 

1899 4,518 63,537 

1830 5,594 66,918 

1831 3,838 83,001 

1839 3,493 100,178 

1833 3,927 95,768 

1834 3,648 104,913 

1835 5,815 109,938 

1836 3,888 109,549 

1837 3,450 114,975 

1838 5,408 134,809 

1830 8,219 136,447 

1640 10,909 146,464 

1841 11,309. 131,390 

1849 10,997 119,138 

1843 13,810 191,099 

1844 6.396 179,431 

1845 4,190 191,399 

1846 9,039 903,597 

1847 19,439 .999,840 

1848 16,339 .998,798 

1840 11.640 S46,570 

1850 11. 895..... -....989,044 

1851 10,168 400,000 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  annual  increase  in  the  produo* 
tion  of  brandy  in  the  26  years,  is  aoont  1 1 
per  cent ;  and  that  of  molasses  abont  9 
per  cent.| 

*  Orledo,  Siet.  Nat.  dta  Ind.  lib.  4,  cap.  8. 

t  Humboldt :  E99ai  sur  FMe  de  Cuba.  p.  169. 
See  alao  Da  Bow'a  Indnatrlal  Reaooreea  ft»r  othar 
particalara— Artlcloa  Weat  Indlea,  Cuba,  Sugar, 
etc 

tVaat  quantitiea  ofnOlaaaea  have,  in  aomoyeai% 
in  many  parta  of  Cuba,  been  thrown  away,  th«  ai«|* 
cle  not  being  worth  the  tranaportatlon.  The  plan- 
tationa  near  Cardenaa  auflbred  the  molaasea  to  nm 
off  Into  the  ditehea  by  the  read-atde,  and  guTO  H 
away  to  all  who  would  reeeiTe  tc  In  aome  placet 
piU  were  dug  for  it  to  run  into,  aa  U  waa  found 
daatractlTe  to  yegeiation  whererer  H  flowad. 
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Let  uf  now  look  at  the  exportation  of 
cofie  and  wax,  from  the  whole  bland, 
during  the  last  26  years.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

OoOb*.  Wax. 

T««.  AmbM.  Amftii. 

lOS 1,77S,7« tS,918 

1»7 1,001,584 88,401 

Aim 1,884.088 81.404 

1880 1,788,858 88.488 

1880 1,788,508 88,740 

1831 8,180,588 8tf,850 

1838 8,048,880 30,808 

1883 8.56«,35» 41,588 

1884 1,817,815 35,358 

1635 1,418,015 31,044 

1838 1,810,441 88,858 

1837 8,133,588 30,884 

1838 1,550.341 88,888 

1838 1,050,308 38,315 

1840 8,143,574 86,138 

1841 1,835,008 38,084 

1848 1,908,848 33,384 

1843 1,831,788... 48,101 

1844 1,840,038 ,,.31878 

1845 550,388 39,851 

1848 817,888 41,718 

1847 838.154 54,885 

1848 804,137 50.110 

1848 877,137 85,801 

1850 580.184 58,184 

1851 117,033  quintaU. 

No  letnrns  for  wax. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
the  last  26  years,  the  production  of  cof- 
fee in  Cuba  has  been  declining  at  the 
rate  of  about  2  per  cent,  annually,  while 
that  of  wax  has  incretued  about  3  per 
cent  annually. 

The  coffee  plant  was  first  introduced 
into  the  New  World  from  the  east,  by 
the  way  of  Europe.  Van  Horn,  the  go- 
Temor  of  Batavia,  in  1690,  sent  some  of 
the  seeds  to  Amsterdam,  some  of  which 
found  their  way  to  America.  In  1718, 
coffee  plantations  were  first  made  in 
Surinam^  and  in  1728,  plantations  were 
opened  m  Martinique  and  Jamaica. 
When  the  French  were  driven  from  St 
Domingo  to  Cuba,  between  the  years 
1796  and  1798,  they  carried  with  them 
the  coffee  plant;  and  from  that  time 
coffee  plantations  multiplied  rapidly  in 
the  island.  (See  De  bow's  Industrial 
Resources,  art.  "  Coffee.") 

A  coffee  pjlantation  is  aae  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  in  nature.  It  is  a  per- 
fect garden,  surpassing  any  thing  that 
the  ablest  horticulturist  can  produce 
out  of  the  tropics.  '^  Imagine  more  than 
300  acres  of^  land,"  says  the  anthor  of 
Notes  on  Cuba,  ^^  planted  in  regular 
squares,  with  evenly  pruned  shrubs, 
each  oontainine  aboUt  eight  acrea^  inter- 
sected by  broad  alleys  of  palms,  oranges^ 
mangoes,  and  other  beautiful  trees;  the 
interstices  between  whioh  are  planted 


with  lemons,  pomagronates^  oapejosaa 

mines,  tuberoses,  lilies,  and  various 
other  gaudy  and  fragrant  flowers;  while 
a  double  strip  of  Guinea-grass,  or  of  lus- 
cious pines,  skirt  the  sides,  presenting  a 
pretty  contrast  to  the  smooth,  red  soilin 
the  centre,  scrupulously  kept  free  from 
all  verdure.  Then  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  while  in  flower — that  of  tne  coflee 
white,  and  so  abundant  that  the  fields 
seem  covered  with  flakes  of  snow;  the 
fringe-like  blossoms  of  the  rose-apple; 
the  red  of  the  pomegranate  and  Mexi- 
can rose :  ihe  lare e  scarlet  flowers  of  the 
SiBon,  which,  when  in  bloom,  covering 
le  whole  tree  with  a  flaming  coat^  is 
the  richest  production  of  Flora's  realms ; 
the  quaint  lirio's  trumpet-shaped  flowen^ 
painted  yellow  and  red,  and  bursting 
mto  bunches  from  the  blunt  exiremities 
of  each  leafless  branch :  the  young  pine- 
apples, with  blue  flowrets  projecting  from 
the  centres  of  their  squares  |  the  white 
tuberoses,  and  double  cape-jessamines : 
the  gaudy  yellow  flag,  and  a  score  of 
other  flowers,  known  to  us  only  as  the 
sickly  tenants  of  the  hot-hoUse.  And 
when  some  of  the  flowers  have  givea 
place  to  the  ripened  fruit;  ana  the 
golden  orange,  tne  yellow  mango,  the 
Bme,  the  lemon,  the  luscious  caimito, 
and  the  sugared  zapote ;  4he  mellow  alli- 
gator pear,  the  custard-apple,  and  the 
rose-apple,  giving  to  the  palate  the  flavor 
of  otto  of  roses; — ^when  all  these  hang 
on  the  trees  in  oppressive  abundance, 
and  the  ground  is  ^so  covered  with  the 
over-ripe  fruity  the  owner  of  a  coffee 
estate  might  safely  challenge  the  world 
for  a  frdrer  garden.  Nor  must  this  be 
thought  the  appearance  it  presents  for 
only  a  short  psriod.  The  coffee  has 
successive  crops  of  blossoms  five  or  six 
times  in  the  winter  and  spring;  and  on 
the  orange,  the  ripe  fruit  and  the  blos- 
som, and  the  young  green  fruity  are  of- 
ten seen  at  the  same  time ;  while  seve- 
ral of  the  shrubs  and  plants  bloom 
nearly  all  the  year."*  "  Nor  is  the  rich 
fragrance,"  says  Mr.  Tumbull,  "  of  the 
orange  ^rove  to  be  compared  for  a  mo- 
ment with  the  aromatic  odors  of  a  coffee 
plantation,  when  its  hundred  thousand 
trees  have  just  thrown  out  their  unrival- 
ed display  of  jessamine-like  flowers,  re- 
minding yon  of  what  you  may  have  read 
in  eastern  fable  of  the  perfumes  of  Ara- 
by  the  Blest"t 

•  NotMOn  OvlM,  1844,  p.  138. 
t  TanibaU*t  Cote,  p.  898L 
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The  coffee  tre&  if  left  to  nature,  grows 
to  the  height  of  6om  12  to  18  feet^  giv- 
ing off  horizontal  branches,  knotted  at 
every  joint^  which,  like  the  tninlL  are 
coyered  with  a  gray  bark.  The  dIos- 
soms  look  like  the  white  jasmine,  and 
form  thick  circular  clusters  around  the 
branches.  They  appear  from  December 
to  June,  and  last  only  two  or  three  days. 
The  berries  at  first  are  green,  but  be- 
come white  as  they  enlarge  and  ripen, 
then  yellow,  and  finally  bright  red, 
closely  resembling  the  cherry  in  size 
and  appearance.  The  trees  are  of- 
ten loaded  with  them  in  closelv-wedffed 
circles  around  each  joint  of  the  oranches. 
On  a  single  branch  two  feet  long  there 
are  often  seen  as  many  as  ninety  of  the 
berries,  each  containme  two  grains  of 
coffee,  with  their  flat  sides  togemer,  im- 
beddcMd  in  a  soft  mucilaginous  pulp. 
The  berries  ripen  from  August  to  De- 
cember, and  are  gathered  by  the  hand ; 
and  as  three  or  four  different  crops  are 
often  ripening  at  the  same  time  on  each 
tiee,  as  many  separate  pickings  are  re- 
ooired.  The  berries,  when  perfectly 
oried,  are  passed  through  a  mill,  consist- 
ing of  a  large  circular  wooden  trough, 
two  feet  deep^  and  in  width,  tapermg 
from  two  feet  at  the  top  to  one  at  the 
bottom.  A  hes^y  solid  wooden  wheel, 
about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  eight 
inches  thick  at  the  circumference,  plays 
in  the  trough,  crushing  the  berries  which 
pass  between  it  and  the  bottom  of  the 
trough.  The  husks  are  then  separated 
by  means  of  a  fanning  mill,  which  also 
separates  the  larger  grains  from  the 
smaller.  The  broken  grains  are  picked 
out  by  the  negroes  for  plantation  use, 
while  the  whole  ones  are  packed  for 
market.  The  whole  crop  is  generally  in 
market  by  the  first  of  February. 

The  coffee  tree,  like  the  cotton  plant^ 
has  a  deadly  enemy  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  worm,  which  often  destroys  it  by 
girdling  it  beneath  the  bark.  Another 
species  of  worm  bores  into  the  trunk, 
traversing  it  in  every  direction,  causing 
it  to  &il  by  the  first  high  wind.  There 
are  also  two  species  of  moths  which 
prey  on  the  leaves;  but  the  most  de- 
structive of  all  is  a  small  fiy  which  de- 
posits its  eggs  on  the  leaf,  from  which 
spring  caterpQlars  that  speedily  consume 
UM  entire  leaves  of  the  tree. 

The  coffee  trees  on  a  plantation  are 
often  several  hundred  thousand  in  num- 
ber.   As  many  as  350,000  and  400.000 


trees  are  often  seen.  One  tree  yields 
horn  a  half  to  three-fourths  of  a  pound 
of  coffee.  The  trees  are  in  rows,  at 
right  angles,  about  four  yards  apart 
Between  the  rows  are  planted  plantains^ 
com,  and  other  vegetables. 

To  bring  a  coffee  plantation  into  foil 
operation  requires  about  four  years.  Mr. 
Tumbull  estimates  that  a  coffee  pLani- 
ation  of  200,000  trees  would  require,  far 
the  first  seven  years,  an  outlay  of 
$40,000:  and  that  the  net  annual  re- 
toms,  after  that  time,  from  the  sales  of 
coffee,  com,  and  the  other  products,  after 
deducting  all  expenses,  would  be  aboai 
$5,300;  which  would  be  13  per  cent 
on  the  capital  invested.  The  author  of 
"Notes  on  Cuba,"  who,  we  believe,  was 
a  physician  of  Charleston,  now  dead,  esti- 
mates that  a  coffee  plantation  of  350,000 
trees  will  yield  annually  a  net  balance 
of  $10,000,  after  the  payment  of  all  ex- 
penses ;  but  the  cultivation  of  sugar  ia 
found  to  be  immensely  more  profitable. 
The  coffee  tree  bears  well  when  it  it 
forty  years  old. 

The  wax  of  Cuba,  now  so  extensively 
exported,  is  not  the  product  of  native 
bees,*  but  of  i>ees  brought  from  Europe. 
The  exportation  of  wax  began  in  1772. 
The  wax  of  Cuba  was  formerly  sent 
mostly  to  Mexico  for  consumption  in 
the  cnurches.  The  honey  of  Cuba  la 
justly  celebrated  for  its  fine  rich  flavor.. 
There  is  a  native  bee  in  Cuba,  said  to* 
be  stingJess,  which  produces  a  black 
wax,  and  honey  as  limpid  as  water.f 

The  next  agricultural  product  whioh. 
we  shall  mention  is  tobacco,  of  which 
we  have  the  complete  statistics  since 
1826,  as  furnished  by  the  Diario  de  la 
Marina,  for  Jan.  1,  1852.  They  are  aa 
follows : 


AnobM. 

ISaS 70,981 197,1M 

1897 79,108 187,888 

1888 78»0»1 810,386 

18» 125,509 943,448 

1830 100,358 407,158 

1831 117,454 331,438 

1839 78,430 448,193 

1833 99,478 817,713 

1834 87,154 818,090 

1635 195,303 348,875 

1836 998,519 518,443 

18Sf 179,503 799,438 

1838 194,799 918,488 

1839 904,947... 874,958 

1840 189,871 849,894 

1841 230,303... M0,858 

1849 8S7,7U 791,44* 

•  Humboldt :  Estai,  p.  990. 
t  Noltta  on  Cob«,  p.  847. 
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1843 230,303 l,Sd9,085 

1844 837,713 7W,M5 

1845 288,339 1,022,583 

1846 333.041 766,782 

1847 372,780 1,224,060 

1848 251,025 807,400 

1849 160,765 618,600 

1850 319,125 1,063,200 

1851 75.791 QuintaLi. 

The  tobacco  of  Cuba  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  world.  The  custom  of 
smoking  was  borrowed  from  the  natives 
of  Hayti,  and  was  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope towards  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  plant  is  indigenous  to  Amer- 
ica, and  the  term  tobacco  is  probably 
derived  from  Tabaco,  a  province  of  Yu- 
catan^  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  first 
found  hy  the  Spaniards.  The  honor  of 
introducing  it  mto  England^  about  300 
years  ago,  is  ascribed  to  Sir  Francis 
Drake  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The 
name  Thbacum  Nicotiana  is,  of  course,  not 
classic  Latin,  the  word  Ibbacum  having 
been  invented  since  the  discovery  of 
America ;  and  Nkotiatia  is  obviously  de- 
rived from  Nicot,  (John,)  who  first  intro- 
duced tobacco  into  France,  in  155^ 
Some  have  derived  the  term  tobacum 
and  tobacco,  from  tahac,  the  name  of  the 
instrument  used  by  the  natives  of  Amer- 
ica in  smoking  the  herb;  otJiers  f^om 
Tobasco  in  Mexico. 

Humboldt  says  Uiat  the  tobacco  plant 
has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemo- 
rial by  the  natives  of  Oronoko.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Asiatics  were 
acquainted  with  it  long  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  as  is  supposed  by 
Pallas,  Rumphius,  and  Louveiro,  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  known  in 
Europe  before  that  time.  Ulloa,  how- 
ever, has  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
Europeans  learned  the  use  of  it  from 
the  Asiatics.  Columbus,  on  his  arrival 
at  Cuba,  in  1492,  beheld,  for  the  first 
time,  the  custom  of  smoking  tobacco 
among  the  natives.* 

The  most  ancient  statements  we  pos- 
sess, on  the  quantity  of  tobacco  which 
the  isle  of  Cuba  has  produced,  extend 
back  as  far  as  1 748.  The  Abb6  Raynal, 
whom  Humboldt  considers  ^^a  much 
more  exact  writer  than  is  generselly  be- 
lie ved,''  states  that,  between  1748  and 
1753,  the  mean  annual  amount  produced 
by  the  island  was  75,000  arrobas.  From 
1789  to  1794  the  annual  amount  was 

*  Irring's  Lift  of  Colnmbiu,  toI.  i.  p.  S87. 


250,000  arrobas.  From  1794  to  1803, 
the  amount  produced  fell,  owing  to  the 
government  monopoly  and  other  causes, 
to  less  than  half  that  quantity.  The  to- 
tal production  of  tobacco,  however,  in 
the  island,  is  believed  to  have  been, 
from  1822  to  1825,  a  gain  fi-om  300,t)00 
to  400,000  arrobas.*  During  the  gov- 
ernment monopoly  from  10  to  12,000,000 
lbs.  of  tobacco  were  sometimes  accu- 
mulated at  Seville,  where  all  the  to- 
bacco of  Cuba  was  deposited,  and  the 
revenue  arising  from  it,  in  good  years, 
was  about  6,000,000  piastres. 

Xhe  best  quahty  of  tobacco  comes 
from  the  Vuella  Abajo,  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  island,  and  the  seed  from  that 
place  is  sent  over  the  northern  and  westr 
ern  parts.  The  tobacco  lands  of  Cuba 
yield  about  135  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

During  the  government  monopoly  of 
tobacco,  factories  were  established  in  the 
island,  the  officers  of  which  were  re- 
quired to  buy  up  the  crop  at  prices  fixed 
by  themselves.  These  officers,  called 
Visitadores  des  Vegas^  had  the  inquisi- 
torial  duty  confided  to  them  of  superin- 
tending the  cultivation  of  tobacco^  and 
in  doing  this  they  committed  all  sorta  of 
abuses.  They  reduced  the  buying  price 
so  low  that  the  unfortunate  planters 
were  brought  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin. 
To  enhance  the  value  of  tobacco,  by 
rendering  it  scarce,  at  one  time  they 
actually  obtained  an  order  from  the 
crown  of  Spain  to  bum,  or  otherwise 
destroy,  large  Quantities  of  tobacco  on 
hand.  When  by  this  operation  they 
had  succeeded  in  raising  enormously 
the  price  of  tobacco  in  Spain,  they  filled 
the  market  with  large  quantities  which 
they  had  secretly  withheld  from  des- 
truction, and  thus  the  government 
swindled  its  subjects  out  of  immense 
sums  of  money.  This  system,  however 
could  not  last  long.  In  1804  the  raising 
of  tobacco  in  Cuba  had  become  so  mucn 
reduced  that  40,000  arrobas  were  im- 
ported that  year  from  the  United  States, 
to  supply  the  retail  demand  in  Hava- 
na; ancf  a  still  p-eater  quantity  also 
went  from  the  United  States  to  Spain.f 

The  immense  fertility  of  the  soil  of 
Cuba  is  well  known ;  and  it  would  be  a 

gross  error  to  infer  its  agricultural  capa- 
ilities  from  the  amount  of  its  products. 

*  Humboldt :  Caba,  p.  SIS. 
t  TttTDbuU's  Cubft,  p.  S17.    See  al«o  De  Bow's 
iDdiutrial  Resoiuces,  ut.  **  Tobacoo." 
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Under  a  good  goyeinment  Caba  would 
produce  five  times  as  much  as  it  now 
does.  With  au  area  of  about  34,560y- 
000  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  u 
of  the  first  quality  for  cultivatiou,  we 
find  that  a  great  portion  of  the  island  is 
entirely  uncultivated;*  so  that  its  im* 
mense  africultural  resources  are,  as  yet^ 
far  from  being  developed.  ^ 

Having  thus  £eu'  spoken  only  of  sugar, 
molasse^  coffee  and  tobacco,  it  remains 
for  us  bnefly  to  enumerate  the  other  aff- 
licultural  products.  Indian  com,  whicm 
is  indigenous,  yields  two  crops  a  year. 
There  are  two  sorts  in  the  island  :  the 
mats  de  friOf  and  the  maia  de  agva. 
Rice  is  also  produced  in  considerable 

auantities,  in  many  parts,  particularly  in 
le  low  lands  on  the  coast.  Beans  of 
various  kinds  are  raised.  Wheat  was 
formerly  raised,  but  its  cultivation  is  now 
abandoned. 

Plantains  and  bananas  thrive  aston- 
ishingly. So  productive  is  the  plantain 
that  600  plants  will  maintain  a  family 
of  ten  persons.  One  acre  of  ground  will 
produce  enough  to  feed  five  persons  a 
whole  year.  Vast  Quantities,  as  is  well 
known,  are  exported  to  this  country. 

Cotton  thrives  in  many  parts  of  the 
island,  and  is  raised  at  much  less  cost 
than  any  other  product.  It  will  grow 
Tfell  on  the  barren  and  stony  grounds 
near  the  coast.  Its  cultivation  has  been 
neglected  from  the  supposition  that  su- 
gar and  coffee  were  more  profitable 
crops!  In  1837,  26,987  arrobas  were  ex- 
ported.   Cacao  thrives  well  in  the  island. 

The  fruits  of  the  island  are  the  pine, 
or  anana»  omnges  of  different  kinds, 
lemons,  limes,  figs,  strawberries,  the 
nispero.  melons  of  different  kinds,  the 
ted  ana  yellow  mamey  apple,  and  other 
fruits.  Among  the  roots  are  the  yucaof 
different  kindsL  and  various  species  of 
the  sweet  potato. 

Trade. — ^Havana,  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
Puerto  Principe,  Matanzas,  Trinidad, 
Baracoa,  Gibara,  Cienfuegos  and  Man- 
zanilla  are  the  ports  of  the  island  li- 
censed for  foreign  trade.  The  amount  of 
the  imports  and  exports  of  Cuba,  since 
1826,  is  given  in  tne  following  table. 
The  figures  under  each  head  bemg  the 
average  annual  aiiiount.t 

•MeCnUoeli  estlnuitos  tiiat  only  one-fl«Teiith  of 
Cubt  is  under  cultivation, 
t  Tliii  ublt  dooa  not  laeludo  sUtm  from  Africa. 


Izpottod. 

1896  to  1830 $15,412*680 $lft.717,gif 

1881  to  1836 16.756.348 12«887,3ai 

1836  to  1840 21,662,766 18.503,648 

1841  to  1846 22,472,355 24,009.646 

1846  to  1850 27,150,754 26,828,088 

From  1846  to  1850  the  exportations  of 
domestic  products  were  as  follows: 

1846 121.587,564 

1847 27,206,054 

1848 25,312,553 

1840 21,806.ai6 

1850 25,043,154 

The  foreign  trade  of  Cuba  is  chiefly 
with  this  country.  'Our  exports  to,  and 
imports  from  Cuba,  during  the  last  eight 
years,  have  been  as  follows: 


biportk 

1844 $5,238,506. $0,030,421 

1845 6,564,754 6804,414 

1 846 5.487,186 8.150.6H 

1847 6.077,706 12,304.667 

1848 6,806,713 12,853,472 

1840 5,300,213 10,650,056 

1850 4,000,297 10,202,308 

1851 6,523,763 17,046,031 

This  table  is  compiled  from  the  offi- 
cial returns  of  our  government  With- 
out enumerating  the  different  articles 
which  we  export  to  and  from  Cuba,  it  is 
sufiicient  to  say  that  nearly  all  our  pro- 
ducts ^0  to  Cuba  in  exchange  for  those 
of  the  island. 

Without  undertaking  to  give  in  full 
the  present  existing  Cuban  tariff,  we 
will  nere  present  so  much  of  it  as  relates 
to  those  articles  of  commerce  most  con- 
sumed in  Cuba,  which  are  imported 
from  this  country.  The  table  shows  the 
enormous  duties  on  each  article,  and  the 
mode  of  valuation,  so  exaggerated  as  to 
double  and  triple  the  amount  of  the  dn* 
ties,  etc. 

Summary  of  the  importaiion  ofturudn  wrtidu 
that  have  a  large  eimeumptUm  in  Cuba,  pro- 
duced oy  the  United  Statee,  to  which  it  added 
a  eUuBiJScatwn  of  the  prieee  on  u>hieh  they 
are  valued  by  the  tariff  of  Cuba,  and  the 
dutiee  charged  on  them* 

Tnmek, 
Joiata  or  aeantling,  per  tbovaand  n.$20  00. . .  .27)f 

Tar,pcrbbl 8  00...." 

Flowa,  each 6  00....  " 

Rice,  per  qq 6  00....»)i 

Morocco,  per  doa 7  60....  " 

Codllah,  qq.  Iba S  50.... 17)6 

Flaida,  Scotch,  per  yard 0  25....M 

Tninka,  leather,  each 8  00.... a 

Hidetmnka 1!?-"*!* 

Flannels,  coarae,  per  yard 0  31....  " 

Flannel.,  58  in.,  oer  yard 2JS--«u 

Hogabeada,  each ,^"'-^M 

Hogaliaad  ahooka 1  CO....  •« 
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BtifbooCa,  piUr |3  M... 

BooU  "    5  00.. 

BraM  nwnnf.,  qq 37  90... 

Mnskerel,  per  bU 4  90... 

OeMiiifs,  each 190  00.., 

Oopper  boUan,  qq 37  90... 

Settees,  wood,  each 10  00.. 

Negro  cloths,  per  jard S  00.., 

Praserred  raeau,  per  lb 0  90. . 

8altbeef,per  bbl 000.. 

Pttrk  "    "  14  00.. 

WUlow  wagona,  each 19  00.. 

Carta,  each 100  00.. 

Btoaw wagona,  each 4  00.. 

Hoga,  lire 10  00.. 

Ba«keU,eaeh 1  00. 

Copper naila,  per  qq 15  00.. 

Copper,  manaf.,  per  qq 87  90. . 

Xuala  aheeting,  per  yd 0  06]^ 

Caba,  gigs,  etc i 400  00.. 

Bureaua,  each S9  00. . 

SmaU  do    "    1190.. 

Cotton  rope  and  eord,  per  piece 0  06]^ 

SUTea,  per  1000 19  00.. 

Floor  matting,  per  yard 0  15.. 

Oakom,  per  qq 4  00. . . 

Mnge,  cotton,  per  piece 1  00. . , 

«'       ailk       "    yard 015... 

yiannela  •«     •" Oil.. 

BUnketa,  each 1  15... 

Com  meal,  per  bbl 5  00... 

Floar,perbbl.,  dntr 10  50.., 

Sugar  moulds,  per  dos 0  00. . 

8oap,perbbl 1  00.. 

Cordage,  per  qq 11  00.., 

Piano  Fortes,  each «....300  00... 

Bricks,  per  1000 1....    6  00  . 

Valises,  leather,  each 0  00.. 

"  for  horsemen,  each 1  00. . 

Cotton  shawls,  per  dox 4  90. . 

"  "  ordinary,  each  100.. 

Sfoekings,  cotton,  per  doa S  90... 

•«  wool       "    *•    4  00.. 

Marino,  1  yard  wide 0  37.. 

Tables,  card,  1  leaf 10  00.. 

"        "     1   "     1100.. 

Oandlewick, per arr 6  15.. 

Cotton  hdklh,perdoK 1  79.. 

POIatoea,  per  bbl 1  90. . 

Baled  paper,  90  inch 0  00.. 

**     white,18inch 5  00.. 

"        ••       SO    "    800.. 

**       letter 190.. 

Shot,  per  qq 9  00.. 

Powder     '•  1800.. 

Oara,  per  100  Aet 015.. 

Bags,  per  doK 9  15.., 

SUi  sewing  thread,  per  lb 100.. 

Napkins,  per  dos 0  75.., 

Mahogany  chairs,  per  dot ; . . . .  50  00. . 

Muleehalra.  "     "   11  00.. 

Onlinary ehairs       *«    **   ....15  50.. 

Saddlea 17  OO.. 

Hau,each 3  oo. 

Boards,  pine,  per  1000 90  00.., 

"     maple,  "       "    15  00 

Shingles         "       «    ...'.    375.'.! 

Sperm  candles  per  qq 3100.. 

X^iow     "       "      •' 19  00.. 

m'sorboysSperdos 15  00... 


rMBt. 

'n 

.tJH 

.1734 
.1334 


.r34 
:i334 


.9334 


.1734 
.3334 


.1734 
.3334 


.1734 
.3334 


.1734 


.3334 


.1734 


.3334 


The  Cuban  planter,  before  he  can  ex- 
port his  products,  most  also  pay  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  2^  per  cent,  if  their 
destination  be  a  Spanish  port,  and  if  the 
vessel  bear  a  Spanish  register.  If  the 
destination  be  foreign,  and  the  vessel 
Spanish,  the  duty  is  4^  yer  cent ;  and 
if  both  vessel  and  destination  be  foreign^ 


the  dut^  is  6^  per  cent.  There  is  also 
added,  in  every  case,  a  balance  duty  d 
one  per  cent.,  determined  by  the  amount 
of  the  export  duties.  Tobacco  exported 
in  foreign  vessels,  with  a  foreign  desti- 
nation, pa3r8  a  duty  of  12V  per  cent* 

The  articles  admitted  free  of  duty, 
are  iron  sugar  kettles,  steam  engines 
aid  machinery  for  sugar  works,  rice 
mills,  horses  and  mares. 

The  articles  exported  free  of  duty,  are 
green  fruits  of  all  sorts,  lime  juice  and 
syrup ;  also  gold  and  silver  in  bullion, 
and  specie. 

A  toreign  vessel  of  800  tons  entering 
one  of  the  ports  of  Cuba^  has  to  pay,  be- 
fore it  can  get  out  of  it^  the  following 
enormous  charges : 

For  tonnage  dnUea,  at  11  reale  per  ton,  and 

1  per  cent,  of  balance  dnty $454  SO 

For  dredging  machine,  at  1  k  real*  per  ton,  47  S73i 
Wharf  duties,  at  10  reala  per  100  ions  per 

day,  aay  for  8  daya 80  00 

Coatom-honae  chaneo,  on  wUAt  of  entry. .  6  50 
Aasistance  in  diacharging,  at  $5  50  per 

day 44  00 

For  an  extract  of  the  manifeac 1  00 

Cttstom-honse  clearance  rislt 550 

For  cocket  of  outward  cargo 6  00 

For  the  cocket  stamp 6  95 

For  a  translation  of  the  manifest 19  00 

Custom*house  oflicers'  Aes 5  00 

For  the  captain  of  the  port 6  00 

For  lighthouse  dues 4  00 

For  government  dues 4  00 

For  biU  of  health 8  00 

For  Tisit  of  health  oliloer 1  00 

$045  UH 

Rbvknues. — ^The  crown  revenues  of 
the  island  may  be  divided  into  six 
classes  : 

1st.  Renias  MariUmM^  which  include 
the  duties  on  imports,  exports  and  ton- 
na^,  and  the  local  or  muoicipal  duties, 
which  are  levied  at  some  of  the  custom- 
houses of  the  island. 

2d.  Impuestoa  InierioreSy  such  as  the 
tax  on  home  manufactures,  the  consump- 
tion duty  on  butchers'  meat^  the  compo- 
sition levied  from  hucksters  and  hawk- 
ers, the  sale  of  papal  bulls  and  of  stamp- 
ed paper,  the  profits  derived  from  the 
lottery,  and  the  impost  on  codc-Jights.f 

3d.  Deductions  from  the  Rentas  Ecde^ 
nasticw,  particularly  from  those  called 
the  royal  ninths,  and  the  consolidated 
fund,  the  sinking  fund,  the  media  annata, 
and  the  annual  and  monthly  revenues 
of  the  clergy. 

4tL  Deducciones  PereonaUSj  such  as  the 
contribution  for  exemption  m>m  military 

•  Tarabull,  p.  109. 

t  Gambling  ia»alao  lleenoed. 
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serrice,  called  the  Janzas^  the  medioB 
annatas  aecvJares,  the  deduction  for  the 
piy  of  invalidSy  and  the  tax  on  pawn- 
utokera. 

5th.  Miscellaneous  receipts,  such  as 
the  product  of  the  sales  of  royal  lands, 
the  returns  of  the  old  poll  tax,  the  rents 
of  vacant  livings  and  of  unclaimed 
estates,  the  produce  of  vendible  offices, 
the  hospitaltdades^  and  the  peHas  de  tOf 
mera. 

eth.  Casual  receipts,  such  as  deposits, 
confiscations,  donations,  the  recovery  of 
arrears.* 

Of  the  Reritas  Maritiinas  we  have  the 
most  complete  official  accounts  from 
1826  to  1850,  giving  the  totals  of  each 
year,  but  not  the  details^  as  these  are 
never  given  by  the  Cuban  government 

The  following  tables,  as  given  in  the 
Diario  de  la  Marina  for  January  1,  1852, 
and  which  ma^r  be  considered  official, 
since  every  thinff  published  in  Cuba 
must  first  pass  under  the  eye  of  the  go- 
vernment, are  the  most  complete  con- 
nected account,  we  believe,  oi  the  reve- 
nues of  Cuba  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished. The  returns  are  in  dollars  and 
reals.  The  writer  in  the  Diario  divides 
all  the  revenues  of  Cuba  into  two 
classes :  the  Rentas  maritimaSj  or  those 
derived  from  the  custom-houses,  and  the 
Btnias  terrestreSy  which  include  all  other 
revenues  whatsoever,  enumerated  above 
under  the  heads  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th. 

Rtvenueg  of  Cuba,  derived  from  dutiee  on  Im- 
porU  and  Exports,  from  1826  to  1850  inelu- 
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1696 t3,78S,409  5    reals 

18f7 M1S,96SS^    " 

18M 4,194,495  IH    *< 

18S9 3,938,596  5H    " 

1830 8,636,716  3       « 

1831 3,033,505  7H 

1833 3680,103  BH 

1833 4,208,706  1 

1834 4,405  314  1 

1835 4,791,777  3 

1836 5,017,317  iH 

ISr 4,997,780  4J4 

1838 5,346,008  0^ 

1839 6,113,506  3H 

1840 5,951,801  7H 

1641 5,943,819  6 

1643 6,005,633  5H 

1843 5,396,839  4)tf 

1644 6,090,403  IH 

1645 5,396,416  5H 

1846 5,413,433  3 

1817 6,601,333  7 

1648 6,174,533  4 

1818 5,844,783  3 

1850 5,964,147  5)i 


Total  InpovtatiaaMid 


.84.683,753 
.  5,659,879 

"      5,309,136 

"      5,193,967 

«      5,027.095 

"      4,795,465 

"      4,7<»,178 

"      5,235,871 

*«      5,098,288 

"      5,426.033 

"      5,743,793 

"      5,809,775 

"      6,098,254 

"      7,363,078 

"      7,487,398 

"      7,266,464 

•*      7,383,346 

"      6,987,017 

••      7,160.631 

«      5,970,748 

"      6,152,802 

"      7,494,331 

"      6,883,858 

"      6,439,960 


6,721,250 


*Taniboll*fCalM,p.  106. 


The  following  exhibits  the  total 
annual  revenue  of  the  island  from  all 
sources,  to  wit :  importation  and  exporta- 
tion duties,  and  the  reniae  terreetree,  <m 
the  authonty  of  the  Diario: 

Total  R«TMM. 

1896 frrjn:,935  6 

1827 M(.:^J74  23i 

1828 y,w},wa  73i 

1829 it,H2,61S  IH 

1830 (i,^ri.547  5 

1831 7.jy:.W5  034 

1832 M3^/*07  5)t 

1833 ».Ny5,l57 

1834 8,iMJi,734  7J4 

1835 &,?U7  l«  73i 

1836 o,afio,asa  2 

1837 &,S!Tja5  OH 

1838 e.^fi.7ll63i 

1639 ]  [  .304,-133  5 

1840 J !  /jtifl,2n3 

1841 11,115.341  1 

1842 ll,0fi|.U7a 

1843 la.3U^J>a7  3 

1844 liMHf,352  7 

1846 ti,iyi,Ll7S436 

1846 II.H«],:7fi7J4 

1847 *.  iae<itiji2  m 

1848 I3.0K,«3  534 

1849 ia,a64,3M 

1850 13sa4Vl»6J4 

In  the  elaborate  official  document  in 
the  Diario  de  la  Marina,  from  which  we 
derive  the  fibres  of  tne  above  tables, 
the  writer  labors  to  show  that  Cuba  is 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  happy 
countries  in  the  world,  even  more  so 
than  the  United  States.  He  endeavors 
to  show  that  we  are  lamentably  op- 
pressed by  taxation,  and  drops  a  tear 
over  the  heavy  burthens  of  imj^ts  that 
weigh  down  our  people — "  hs  impuestos 
que  x^e  sue  habitanies  peean  P^ 

From  the  last  table  above  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  people  of  Cuba  have  to 
sustain  a  taxation  of  about  $12,500,000 
annually,  which  is  for  the  free  popula- 
tion of  the  island  (600.000)  upwards  of 
$20  per  head,  rich  and  poor.  Now  let 
us  look  at  the  *' oppressei)"  states  of 
Ohio,  New- York,  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  see  how  much  the  people 
of  those  states  are  taxed  per  head.  The 
following  table,  which  we  compile,  will 
show  the  oppression : 

AsKMBt  of  itata     Amowl 
PopalalioB.         tax  in  1841.  pw  k«a4. 

Ohio 1.980,408.... $1,296,347  56.. ..$0  65 

New-Tork 3  097.394....  5,548,981  28....  1  80 

Marylaiid 583.035....      714,987  60....    140 

PennsjlTanift.. 2,311, 786  ...  4,433,688  65....  1  05 

That  little  or  nothing  of  the  $12,000,- 
000  goes  to  educate  the  pejople,  we  have 
shown ;  and  as  to  internal  improvemente 
by  the  government  they  do  not  amoimt 
to  much.  It  is  even  a  matter  of  open 
complaint  in  Cuba,  that  although  vast 
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sums  are  raised  hj  taxation  ostearibly 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  public 
roads  of  the  island,  they  are  most  of  the 
year  impassable,  so  that  communications 
Dy  mail  are  tediously  slow.  Even  the 
writer  in  the  Diario  de  la  MarincL  whom 
we  have  quoted,  complains  that  the 
Junta  de  Fomento,  or  Board  of  Improve- 
ments, has  for  many  years  past  done  but 
little  for  internal  improvements,  and 
that  little  chiefly  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Havana,  notwithstanding  that  its  re- 
sources between  1824  and  1650  have 
amounted  to  Uie  enormous  sum  of 
$9,836,836,  or  $346,307  annually.  With 
all  these  means  in  their  hand&  says  the 
writer,  for  the  improvement  ot  the  pub- 
lic roads,  "we  have  seen  the  public 
mail  detained  from  three  to  four  days  for 
the  want  of  bridges,  boats,  ete.'' 

The  writer,  who  tnus  exposes  the  Junta 
de  FomerUOj  which  body,  smce  1824,  has 
had  the  handling  of  more  than  $9,836,- 
836  for  internal  improvement^  without 
making  any,  recommends  that  the  Junta 
be  suppressed,  and  its  power  and  duties 
merged  in  those  of  the  Captain-General. 
Whether  the  Captain-General  would 
make  a  better  use  of  the  money  intend- 
ed for  internal  improvement^  is  very 
doubtful. 

There  is  great  obscurity  in  all  the  gov- 
ernment returns  of  Cuba,  as  regards  the 
gross  amount  of  taxation.  The  ofHciai 
publications  which  are  made,  neither 
comprehend  the  whole  range  of  taxes, 
nor  IS  there  generally  affixed  to  each 
head  anything  more  than  the  heUance 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  general 
treasury;  that  is.  after  deducting  the 
enormous  rates  allowed  those  by  whom 
the  revenues  are  collected,  the  balance 
is  reported  as  the  amount  of  tax  levied 
on  the  people:  so  that  the  $12,000,000, 
officially  reported  as  being  the  whole  tax, 
is  only  the  balance^  after  all  expenses  of 
collection  are  deductied.  The  author  of 
«Cuba  and  the  Cubans"  estimates  that 
the  amount  of  money  actually  collected 
by  the  Cuban  government  annually,  for 
taxes,  is  about  double  the  amount  offi- 
cially reported.  He  shows  this  to  have 
been  the  case  for  the  year  1844,  and  the 
system  is  now  the  same.* 

Arm  Y.— The  Captain-General  of  Cuba 
is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
which  is  divided  into  the  regular  troops 

♦  **CUba  and  the  Cubans^**  pp.  107-181.  We  sbonld, 
however,  recelTo  tiie  sutamenu  of  oithor  side, 
la  thoM  matters,  with  aomo  graine  of  aUowwMe. 


and  militia.  Of  the  first  there  are,  in 
ordinary  times,  seven  regiments  of  in- 
fantry of  the  line,  and  five  regiments  of 
light  infantry;  one  battalion  of  eight 
companies  of  artillery,  one  of  which  is 
fi>[ing '}  one  company  of  sappers :  also,  a 
brigs^e  of  two  companies,  ana  six  of 
disciplined  militisu  and  four  squadrons  of 
royal  lancers.  Tne  disciplined  militia 
includes  three  battalions  of  free  colored 
troops,  and  two  regiments  of  dragoons 
(whites).  The  city  militia  is  composed 
of  eight  squadrons  of  three  companies, 
each  contaming  seventy  men.  Tne  vol- 
unteer companias  sueltas  include  eight 
companies  of  white  infantry  and  thirteen 
of  cavalry ;  also  twenty-two  of  free  color- 
ed infantry,  mulattoes  and  blacks. 

These  troops  are  distributed  through- 
out the  islandh  and  as  the  regular  army, 
with  all  its  officers,  is  from  old  Spain,  the 
Creole  finds  but  little  sympathy  in  tiiose 
who  are  thus  sent  to  enforce  his  obe- 
dience to  the  exactions  of  his  unnatural 
parent.  Havana,  the  ke^  to  the  whole 
island,  is  garrisoned  by  six  regiments  of 
infantry,  generally  of  the  regular  army, 
one  regiment  of  infantry  and  one  of  horse, 
of  the  militia,  and  two  battalions  of  free 
colored  troops. 

Religion. — ^The  Catholic  religion  is 
the  only  religion  tolerated  by  the  govern- 
ment in  Cuba.  An  efibrt  was  made,  a 
few  years  ago,  by  England,  to  obtain 
permission  to  erect  a  Protestant  church 
at  Havana,  but  without  success.  No  one 
can  hold  property  or  engafre  in  any  kind 
of  business  m  Cuba,  without  firat  ac- 
knowledging, in  writing:,  that  he  is  an 
Apostolical  Roman  Catholic ;  but  those 
who  have  tender  consciences  leave  out 
the  middle  term,  and  it  is  winked  at. 
The  Creoles  are  said  to  possess  less  inim- 
ical feeling  towards  Protestants  than  the 
latter,  in  our  northern  States,  exhibit 
towards  Roman  Catholics.  The  real  se- 
cret of  the  matter  is,  that  the  Cubans 
care  but  little  about  religion  of  any  kind. 

The  first  cathedral  in  Cuba  was  erect- 
ed in  1518,  by  Leo  X.,  at  Baracoa,  which 
was  for  a  long  time  the  most  important 
place  in  Cuba.  It  now  contains  only 
2,600  inhabitants.  Adrian  VI.  removed 
it  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  in  1522.  It  be- 
ing destroyed  by  fire,  another  was  built^ 
but  in  so  bad  a  manner  that  it  threatened 
to  fall  down  upon  the  congregation  and 
priests.  They  accordingly  abandoned  it 
in  1672.  The  island  remained  without 
another  until  1690,  when  another  was 
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bnilt  by  the  king  of  Spain.    The  early  estate :  all  must  be  carried  to  the  publie 

Cuban  church  was  extremely  poor.    Our  ground,  where  their  remains  are  not  per- 

Catholic  readers  will  smile  at  the  rela-  jnitted  to  remain  long  undisturbed.  From 

tion  of  the  historian  Morell^  that  the  1806tol842,  a  period  of  thirty-six  yearsL 

priests  had  to  dispense  with  the  two  mon'  there  were  buried  in  the  Havana  ceme^ 

QcilloeSy  (boys  attendant  on  the  priests,)  tery  alone — ^making  allowance  for  Uie 

and  supply  their  place  with  a  negro  be-  cholera  in  1833 — 155^304  bodies.    The 

longing  to  the  cathedral,  on  whom  they  average  cost  of  burial  is  about  $10,  which 

put  clothes  and  shoes,  that  he  might  woulif  give  the  churches  of   Havana 

make  a  decent  appearance  before  the  alone,  in  the  thirty-six  years,  tiie  sum  of 

altar.     Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  $1,553,040.     Wliat,  then,  must    have 

1716,  when  Bishop  Valdez  visited  the  been  the  whole  church  revenues,  firom 

island.  burials,  for  the  whole  island  1    At  pre- 

Ai  iirst^  there  was  but  one  diocese,  sent,  the  amount  of  the  free  population 

which  included  not  only  the  whole  island  of  Cuba  is  about  600,000.    If  the  annual 

of  Cuba,  but  also  the  whole  of  Louisiana  mortality  of  the  island  is  4  per  cent..* 

and  the  two  Floridas,  and  all  under  one  the  nuniber  of  deaths  per  annum  would 

bishop.    In  1788,  the  diocese  of  Cuba  be,  for  the  whole  island  24,000,  which, 

was  divided  into  two,  each  embracing  at  $10,  would  give  the  cnurch  a  revenue 

half  of.  the  island.    The  eastern  diocese,  of  $240,000. 

or  that  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  was  erected  The  number  of  marriages  in  the  whole 
into  an  archbishopric  in  1804  ]  the  other,  island  annually  is  about  2,400,  which,  at 
that  of  Havana,  remaining,  as  now,  un-  $5  each  on  an  average,  for  rich  and  poor, 
der  a  bishop.  The  diocese  of  Havana  would  yield  the  church  the  sum  of  $12,- 
embraces  forty-four  parochial  churches,  000.  This  is.  probably,  quite  too  low  an 
and  seventv-nine  auxiliary  ones,  while  estimate.  Tne  number  of  baptisms  in 
the  archbishopric  contains  only  twenty-  the  whole  island  is  about  24,000;  which, 
seven  parochial  churches  and  twelve  at  75  cents,  would  be<$18,000. 
auxiliaries ;  the  whole  subdivided  into  The  private  extra  marriage  fees,  de- 
curacies,  manded  for  marriages  under  various  pre- 

The  revenues  of  the  church  are  derived  tences  by  the  priests,  is  estimated,  bv 

from  tithes  on  the  products  of  the  island,  Mr.  Sagra,t  at  $15,000  annually.    To 

(sugar  estates  established  smce  1805  be-  ^U  these  must  be  added  the  burial  fees 

mg  alone  exempted,)  christenings,  mar-  ^^r  negroes,  slaves,  at  $4.50  each.    The 

liages,  deaths,  &c.    It  is  true  Suit  the  number  of  slaves  in  Cuba  is  about  400,- 

possessions  of  the   church  were  con-  ^^O-    ^  mortality  of  4  per  cent,  would 

fiscatad,  some  years  ago,  but.  the  tithes  &|ve  16.000,  which  at  $4.50  each  would 

are  stUl  collected;  and  it  is  generally  yield  ^tie  church   $72,000.    The  total 

believed  that  the  amount  of  tiUies  finds  revenue  then  of  the   Cuban    Church, 

its  way  into  the  public  treasury,  and  is  omitting  many  perquisites,  would  be : 

appropriated  to  other  purposes  tnan  those  For  uthaa $207,444 

of  reUgion.*    The  amount  of  tithes  col-  ^^  *••• ** JJJJ 

lected  in  1847  is  estimated  at  $267,444  H^V^lt^:kxtri:\\\:: :::.'.  ^m 

82,  as  the  average  amount  annually.  BaptiHins l8,ooo 

The  laws  require  that  all  who  are  bom  Burial  of  riiTe. .72^ 

anddie  on  the  island  must  be  christened  toui $694,444 

and  buried  by  the  churcL    The  charge 

for  the  baptism  of  every  ne^ro  (and  all  The  state  of  religion  and  morals  m 

are  requir^  to  be  baptized)  is  75  centa^  Cuba  is  deplorable  in  the  extreme.    The 

and  for  his  burial  $4.50,  even  if  he  be  seeds  of  infidelity  find  a  most  propitious 

only  aa  in£&nt.    The  price  for  the  burial  soil  in  all  the  island,  under  the  influence 

of  a  white  man  is  $7,  but  more  is  given  of  its  depressing  and  deteriorating  gov- 

to  the  priest  as  a  present.    The  burial  emment.     ''  No  where,'^)  says  the  au- 

charges  of  the  church  for  a  stranger  are  thor  of  ^  Cuba  and  the  Cubanck"  him- 

generally  about  $34.    All  the  above  fees  self  a  Cuban  and  a  Catholic,  "is  pre- 

go  to  \he  church.    No  one  without  spe-  sented  a  more  dark  and  distressing  pio- 
cial  permission,  whioh  is  seldom  grant- 

edL  can  have  a  family  cemetery  on  his  *  The  anUior  of  "pob*  and  Om  Cnban»"  Azm  it 

^                                      ''                   ^  at  5  per  cent.— p.  175. 

t  '•  Cuba  and  the  Cnhaiia,"  p.  179. 

**<NbCMOiiCQha,»p.90g.  tIUd.Mtt. 
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tore  of  unbelief  corraption  and  immoral- 
ity." At  the  present  day,  in  all  the 
churches  in  Cuba,  a  brief  mass,  scanda- 
lously hurried  through,  and  witnessed  by 
a  very  few,  is  all  tiiat  attests  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Lord.  The  church  is  attend- 
ed as  a  fashionable  place  for  meeting, 
ffayety  and  flirtation,  says  the  same  wri- 
ter. "The  ladies  ply  the  telegraphic 
&n  in  the  house  of  God  with  the  same 
airs  of  coquetry  and  playfulness  as  in 
t^e  theatre  and  at  the  opera,  the  young 
gentlemen  waiting  at  the  doors  for  the 
mterchange  of  glances  with  their  fair 
friends  I  and  all  seem  intent  on  showing, 
by  their  smiles  and  their  undisguisea 
disrespect^  that  they  are  neither  be- 
Hevers  nor  ashamed  of  their  unbelief. 
In  the  church  itself  are  no  expounding, 
no  reading,  even  of  the  gospel — no  visiSs 
of  the  pasitors — ^no  consolations  carried 
to  the  dying — none  of  the  charitable 
communities  that  abound  in  other  coun- 
tries, whether  Catholic  or  Protestant." 
Everywhere  in  Cuba,  among  all  clas- 
ses, is  seen  a  sneering  contempt  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  priests  are  universally  des- 
pised. "  The  gei/ttry,  the  masters  of  es- 
tates, the  officers  ol  government^  nay, 
the  very  priests  themselves,"  says  the 
author  above  cited,  *<  exhibit  the  same 

Sainful  picture  of  an  all-pervading,  all- 
emoralizing  infidelity.  The  country 
curates  may,  in  general,  and  as  a  class, 
be  set  down  as  an  example  of  all  that 
is  corrupt  in  immorality,  all  that  is  dis- 
gusting m  low  and  bru&l  vice."* 

The  monks  of  Cuba  were  once  im- 
mensely wealthy.  They  owned  large 
tracts  of  the  richest  soil  on  the  island, 
and  their  revenues  from  their  plantations 
were  very  great.  Since  the  confiscation 
of  their  property  their  power  has  passed 
away.  Most  of  them  have  left  the 
island,  their  number  in  Havana  by  the 
census  of  1842  being  reduced  to  106, 
and  188  nuns.  It  is  now  quite  impossi- 
ble to  say,  whether  these  monks,  or  the 
eovemment^  who  plundered  them  of 
taeir  possessions,  simply  because  they 
were  monks,  were  the  more  corrupt. 
Many  is  the  scandalous  tale  told  of  tne 
old  monks  of  the  island.  Their  convents 
were  dens  of  infamy.  The  old  St.  Au^ 
^stine  convent  was  so  notorious  for  the 
joyous  life  of  its  inmates,  that  many 
young  men  of  the  first  families  entered 
It  as  monks,  not^  however,  to  relinquish 


•  ''Cnbft  aad  tlw  Cvbut,"  p.  159,  et 


the  yanities  of  the  world,  but  that  they 
miffht  enjoy  them  the  more  freely.  The 
Belenites,  especially,  were  celebrated 
for  their  great  wealtn,  having  a  revenue 
of  about  $1,000,000  to  be  divided  be- 
tween 22,  of  which  their  number  con- 
sisted. They  dressed  in  the  finest  linen, 
"and  &red  sumptuously  every  day." 

What  estimation  is  set  upon  the  Sab- ' 
bath  in  Cuba,  may  be  inferred  from  die 
fact^  that  the  law  licensing  cock-fighting 
forbids  the  exhibitions  on  all  days  but 
the  Sabbath  and  other  religious  holidays. 
Formerly  the  robed  priest  and  all*  nis 
mrish  visited  the  cock-pit  regularly. 
Those,  by  the  modem  Cubans,  are  called 
the  palmy  days  of  cock-fighting.*  Eve- 
ry town  in  Cuba  has  its  cock-pit  the 
amusement  being  national.  Gambling 
is  a  universal  passion. 

But  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  rules  of 
the  Catholic  Church  by  the  priests,  res- 
pecting marriage.  Fadres  not  only 
marry,  but  lau^h  at  the  Pope.  They 
declare  themselves  Catholicoa  Apostoh' 
cos,  but  not  Romanos,  and  say  that  they 
do  not  care  a  medio  for  the  Papa.  Evea 
the  common  people  laugh  at  his  holi- 
ness, and  pay  scarcely  any  re^rd  to 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  naviuff 
too  poor  an  opinion  of  their  spiritual 
leaders  in  general  to  place  any  raith  ia 
their  doctrines. 

In  our  article  on  Mexico  we  de- 
lineated a  sufficiently  lamentable  state 
of  things  in  the  Mexican  church  j  but 
that  of  Cuba  throws  the  former  com- 
pletely in  the  shade.  The  Cai>tain- 
General  is,  in  fact,  the  head  of  the 
Church  in  Cuba,  in  whose  hands  are  its 
revenues,  property  and  patronage.  He 
nominates,  tnrough  his  officials,  and 
appoints  all  church  ofiicers.  The  very 
members  of  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral 
at  Havana  are  either  named  by  him  or 
at  Madrid,  in  disregard  of  the  canonical 

§roposa)s  of  the  board  according  to  law. 
Ine  thing  is  very  singular,  that  the 
bishopric  of  Havana  has  been  sufiered  to 
remain  vacant  for  thirty  years ;  during 
which  time  the  sacrament  of  confirma- 
tion has  not  been  administered  in  the 
several  districts  of  the  diocese,  which 
should  be  regularly  visited  at  least  once 
a  year.f 

FoRTRESsxs  OF  CuBA. — ^Thc  mouth  of 
ever}'  river  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  says 


*  «  Notes  on  Cuba,"  pp.  fl«-99. 
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ihe  author  of  <<  Notes  on  Cuba,"  is 
goarded  by  a  fort ;  he  does  not,  however, 
give  any  detaUed  aocount  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  island,  and  our  knowledge 
regarding  them  is  very  limited.  Tne 
most  strongly  fortified  place  in  the  island 
is  Havana — La  sumpre  Fidtlisima  Ciu- 
iad  de  San  CristobtU  de  la  Eabana,  as 
it  is  pompously  styled  in  all  formal 
official  documents,  or  when  a  Spaniard 
wishes  to  speak  of  the  capital  of  Cuba 
with  becoming  solemnity,  as  in  ad- 
drenes  to  the  throne.  Mr.  Tumbull 
very  justly  observes,  that  the  names 
the  Spaniards  give  to  their  cities  are  as 
high  sounding  as  those  they  bestow  on 
their  children.  Havana  has  been  called 
the  Gibraltar  of  America.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  deserves  the  name;  bnt^as 
all  know,  it  is  a  place  of  considerable 
strength.  Besides  the  walls  and  ditches 
which  surround  it,  the  city  is  defended 
by  six  strong  fortresses,  the  More  Castle, 
the  Cabanas,*  Number  4,  the  Atares, 
Uie  Principe,  and  the  Punta.  The  first 
and  last  serve  to  protect  the  entrance  of 
the  haibor :  the  second  is  assort  of  citadel ; 
and  the  otners  are  so  plac*ed  as  to  cover 
the  approaches  by  land.  In  the  arsenal 
of  the  Havana  there  have  been  built,  at 
different  times,  49  ships  of  the  line,  22 
frigates^  seven  packet  ships,  nine  brigs 
of  war,  and  14  war  scnooners.  The 
whole  line  of  fortification  embraces  a 
sort  of  irregular  polygon,  of  an  elliptical 
fonn,  the  greater  diameter  of  which  is 
2,100  yards,  and  the  smaller  1,200  yards 
in  extent  The  entrance  to  ihe  harbor 
of  Havana  is  between  the  More  and 
Punta  castles,  and  is  about  1,500  yards 
long,  and  350  yards  wide  in  the  nar- 
rowest part.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  safest,  best  defended,  and  most  capa^ 
cioas  harbors  in  the  world.  The  depth 
of  water  at  the  entrance  is  not  less  than 
eight  fathoms,  at  low  water.  The  tide 
there  rises  about  22  inches. 

The  Moro  and  Punta  fortresses  were 
commenced  by  the  first  governor  of 
Havana,  Don  Juan  de  Tejada,  between 
1584  and  1602.  The  English  tried  to 
take  Havana  by  assault,  in  1655,  but 
&iled,  with  a  great  loss  of  men,  having 
been  frustrated,  as  historians  relate,  by  a 
miracle,  the  memory  of  which  is  still 
perpetuated  by  the  name  of  los  conarejos, 
the  crab  miracle.  It  is  a  Spanish  tale 
told  on  the  English,  but  whether  it  was 

•  This  flfftreM  eoM  $40,000,000. 


a  genuine  miracle,  or  the  invention  of 
some  cunning  padre^  we  shall  leave  it 
for  our  readers  to  decide.  It  is  related 
that  the  English  disembarked  on  the 
coast  during  a  dark  nighty  but  became 
so  alarmed  by  the  noise  of  the  land 
crabs,  (of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,)  among  the  dead  leaves  of  the 
mangroves,  and  by  the  lights  of  the 
immense  numbers  of  cocuttosj  (fire-flies,) 
that  they  believed  they  had  fallen  into  an 
ambush;  and  filled  with  terror,  they  fled 
to  their  boats  in  the  greatest  disorder. 
In  1762,  however,  they  were  more  sue* 
cessful.  With  a  neet  of  53  vessels,  car- 
r3ring  2,268  guns,  under  Sir  George  Pea- 
cock, and  a  land  force  of  14,400  men 
under  the  Count  of  Albemarle,  they  took 
the  city,  and  destroyed  the  Moro.  The 
Spanish  land  force  consisted  of  272OOO 
men  and  a  fleet  of  16  vessels.  The 
booty  seized  by  the  English  amounted  to 
about  $3,500,000*  After  this,  when  the 
island  was  restored  to  Spain,  more  ex- 
tensive fortifications  were  made  from 
funds  drawn  from  the  mines  of  Mexiccf 

The  Spanish  authorities  at  Havana 
are  extremely  jealous  of  the  curiosity  of 
forei^er&  allowing  no  one  to  visit  the 
interior  01  the  fortifications. 

The  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  San- 
tiago is  also  strongly  defended  by  a 
fortress  called  Moro,  standing  on  a  rocky 
eminence;  and  also  by  a  fortification, 
La  Estrella,  erected  on  the  same  side, 
jiear  the  level  of  the  water,  just  within 
the  extreme  point  on  whicix  the  Moro 
stands.  The  narbor  is  about  four  miles 
in  length,  from  north  to  south,  narrow, 
but  very  deep. 

No  writer^  we  believe,  has  attempted  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  military 
works  of  Cuba;  indeed,  with  the  excep- 

*  The  Enfliah  plundered  the  clergy  of  Harana 
most  nnmerelfhUy.  The  foUowinf  letter  flrom. 
Count  Albemarle,  commander  of  the  land  forcaa,  to 
the  BUhop  of  Havana,  will  show  how  politely  Um 
thlnf  was  done : 

*'Mo8T  iLLnsTRious  SiB  :~I  am  sorrr  to  hs 
nnder  the  necessity  of  writing  to  yonr  Lordship 
what  ought  to  have  been  thought  of  some  days  ago, 
Til :  a  donation  from  the  Church  to  the  Con- 
mandex^in-Chlef  of  the  victorious  army.  The  least 
that  your  Lordship  can  offer  will  be  $100,000.  I 
wish  to  live  in  peace  with  your  Lordship  and  with 
the  Chnreh,  as  I  have  shown  In  all  that  has  hitherto 
occurred,  and  I  hope  that  your  Lordship  will  not 
give  me  reason  to  alter  my  IntenUons.  1  kiss  your 
Lordship's  hands. 

**  Your  hnmbls  servant, 

**  ALBBMABLa** 

«  Havana,  19th  Oet.  not." 

t  Apnntea,  para  la  Hisiorlea  de  U  Idado  Cibt. 
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tioii  of  those  of  Havana,  nothing  is 
known  of  the  other  fortifications  except 
what  can  be  /^leaned  from  the  merely 
accidental  notices  of  travelers.  This 
arises  from  the  fact^  that  travelers 
generally  are  more  intent  upon  making 
a  book  than  on  giving  information.  We 
fn'esiime,  however,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  Havana,  the  fortifications 
of  Cuba  are  quite  insis^nificant. 

GovcRNMENT. — The  government  of 
Cuba  is  that  of  an  almost  absolute  vice- 
rovalty.  The  governor  of  the  island, 
who  bears  the  pompous  title  of  Oobema^ 
dor  Superior  QiviLPresideTUe  de  las  Audu 
encias  y  Capitan  General  de  la  Isla^  is,  in 
fact^  the  Alter  Ego  of  the  sovereign  of 
Spain,  and  dependent  unon  no  other  per- 
son. His  word  is  law,  Ms  decisions  are 
final,  and  it  is  an  act  of  sedition  for  more 
than  two  persons  to  lay  at  his  feet  a  peti- 
tion. By  the  royal  xjrder  of  the  Crown 
of  Spain,  dated  Madrid,  28th  of  May, 
1825,  which  order  has  ever  since  been, 
and  is  now,  in  full  force,  the  captain- 
generals  are  clothed  with  almost  un- 
fimited  powers,  to  enable  them,  in  the 
language  of  the  order  itself  *'to  keep  in 
quietude  H.  M.  faithful  inhabitants,  con- 
fine within  the  proper  limits  such  as 
would  deviate  from  the  path  of  honor, 
and  punish  such  as,  forgetting  their  du- 
ties^ would  dare  commit  excesses  in  op- 
position to  our  wise  laws  j''  '*  and  to  pre- 
vent the  embarrassments  which,  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  might  arise 
from  a  division  in  the  command,  and 
from  the  complicated  authority  and  pow- 
ers of  the  different  oflicers  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  important  end  of  maintain- 
ing in  that  island  his  sovereign  authority 
and  the  public  quiet^^'  the  .captain-gen- 
erals are  invested, 

1.  With  the  whole  extent  of  power, 
which,  by  the    Royal    Ordinances,   is 

.granted  to  the  governors  of  besieged 
towns.  That  i»*4he  isle  of  Cuba  has 
been,  ever  since  1825,  under  martial 
law. 

2.  The  captain-general  has  ^  most  am- 
ple and  unrestricted  authority"  to  re- 
move from  the  island  ''such  persons 
holding  offices,  from  the  government  or 
not^  wnatever  their  occupation,  rank, 
class,  or  situation  in  life  may  be,  whose 
residence  there  you  (the  captain-gen- 
eral) may  believe  prejudicial,  or  whose 
public  or  private  conduct  may  appear 
suspicious  to  you;  emplo3rin£;  in  Uieir 
stead  fiadthful  servants  of  H.  M.,  who 


shall  fhlly  deserve   your   exceUancy's 
confidence.'' 

3.  The  captain-general  is  also  em- 
powered to  suspend  the  execution  of 
whatever  royal  orders  or  general  decrees, 
in  all  the  different  branches  of  tiie  ad- 
ministration, or  in  any  part  of  them,  as 
he  may  think  condacive  to  the  ro3ral 
service;  his  acts  only  being  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  sovereign  qi  Spain. 

On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VH.  Cuba 
was  included  in  the  constitutional  re* 
form,  published  in  the  Esiatuto  Real  In 
1837,  the  democratic  constitution  of  1812 
was  proclaimed,  and  General  Lorenzo, 
Governor  of  Santiago,  repeated  its  pro- 
mulgation in  Santiago.  Captain-General 
Tacon  sent  an  armed  expedition  to  put 
down  the  movement.  General  Lorenzo 
took  refuge  on  board  of  a  British  man-of- 
war,  on  the  invitation  of  the  commander, 
whose  name  is  suppressed.  Lorenzo  was 
token  to  Havana,  and  delivered  to  Tacon, 
who  banished  him  from  the  island.  Thus 
was  suppressed  all  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  rights  in  Cuba.  Mr.  Tumbull 
declares  that  the  delivery  of  Lorenzo  to 
Tacon  was  by  the  agreement  of  the  for- 
mer, and  hot  from  any  treachery  on  the 
part  of  the  English  commander. 

To  complete  the  subjugation  of  Cuba 
and  strip  it  of  its  rights,  the  Cuban  dep- 
uties legally  elected,  were,  the  same 
year,  (1837,)  refused  admittance  at  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  all  colonial  representa- 
tion being  denied.  The  Cortes,  at  the 
same  time,  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
that  hereafter  Cuba  should  be  governed 
by  special  laws.* 

Tne  isle  of  Cuba  is  divided  into  sev- 
eral distinct  jurisdictions — civil,  judicial, 
miiitory,  and  ecclesiastical.  The  mili- 
tary comprises  the  whole  island,  and  is  di- 
vided into  two  departments,  a  western  and 
an  eastern,  each  embracing  one-half  of 
the  island.  There  was  a  department  of  the 
centre,  which  was  suppressed  in  August, 
1851 ;  and  the  writer  of  the  paper  in 
the  Diario  de  la  Marina,  which  we  have 
so  often  quot-ecL  intimates  that  the  sup- 
pression also  of  the  eastern  department 
IS  contemplated,  and  would  be  an  im- 
provement. Each  of  the  two  depart- 
ments is  divided  into  sections,  partidos, 
and  cuartones.  Each  department  is  un- 
der a  commander-general ;  each  section 
under  a  comman^r-of-arms ;  each  par- 
tido  under  a  petty  judge,  with  the  title 

•  Cnba  and  the  Cnbtiu,  pp.  181-S.    TnrnbnU^s 
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of  captain;  and  each  cnarton  under  a 
leader  of  patrol.  The  captain-general 
is  the  supreme  military  chief  of  the 
vhoie  island. 

The  political  division  of  the  island  is 
divided  into  two  provinces — the  western, 
that  of  Havana ;  and  the  eastern,  that 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  captain  is  the 
civil  governor  of  the  western ;  and  the 
governor  of  Santiago  that  of  the  eastern. 

The  judicial  division  contains  two 
joriadictions — that  of  the  Royal  Pre- 
torian  Audience  of  Havana,  and  that  of 
the  Royal  Audience  of  Puerto  Principe. 
The  first  comprises  the  western  depart- 
ment^ and  the  second  the  eastern. 

The  maritime  division  comprises  the 
whole  island  under  a  general  marine 
command.  It  is  divided  into  live  pro- 
Tinces — Havana,  Trinidad,  San  Juan  de 
los  Remedies,  Neuvitas  and  Cuba^ 
which  are  also  divided  into  districts. 
Each  province  has  a  commander,  and 
each  (fistrict  an  adjutant. 

The  division  of  the  Real  Hacienda,  as 
a  snperintendency.  includes  the  whole 
island,  and  is  subdivided  into  three  in- 
tendencies  —  Havana,  Puerto  Principe 
and  Cuba;  and  these  again  are  sub- 
divided into  suWelegations.  The  ec- 
clesiastical divisions  we  have  already 
deecribed  under  the  head  of  Religion. 

At  Matanzas,  Trinidad  de  Cuba, 
Puerto  Principe  and  Cienfuegos,  there 
are  officers  with  the  title  of  governor, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  captain-gene- 
ral, but  wnose  office  is  in  fact  oi  a  ju- 
dicial nature,  extending  to  disputed 
points  of  every  sortj  civil,  criminal  or 
military.  Subordinate  to  them  are  eight 
lieutenancies,  called  capitanias  dguerra. 

The  captain-general  of  the  island  has 
aj^llate  jurisdiction  in  military  mat- 
ters, and  is  president  ex  officio  of  the  Real 
Aydiencia  at  Puerto  Princijpe^  which 
tribunal  has  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all 
other  affairs,  civil  or  criminal,  brought 
before  it  in  faro  eontentioso.  In  all  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  island  there  are 
municipal  bodies  called  ayuntamientos 
pmetnos,  exercising  judicial  functions. 
There  are  also,  in  the  rural  districts, 
officers  called  jueces  padaneos,  a  sort  of 
itinerant  village  judges  or  justices  of  the 
peace,  appointed  by  the  locsd  governors. 
Xlieir  functions  resemble  more  those  of 
a  commissary  of  police  than  those  of  a 
magistrate,  it  being  their  duty  to  watch 
over  the  movements  of  the  people,  to 
preserve  the   tranquillity  of  their  dis- 


tricts, and  arrest  all  deserters  or  delin- 
quents, tmnsmitting  annually  to  the 
captain-general  a  ^tistical  return  or 
census  of  all  the  inhabitants  residing 
within  their  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  pro- 
vinces there  is  a  large  number  of  these.* 
They  are  a  set  of  worthies  generally  re- 
presented as  very  corrapt.  Such  is  the 
character,  indeed,  given  to  all  the  petty 
officers  of  the  government.  They  are 
nearly  all  of  them  from  old  Spain,  a 
Creole  being  scarcely  ever  intrusted 
with  any  office.  Those  officers,  depen- 
dent on  their  fees,  prey  like  so  many 
vultures  upon  the  unprotected  within 
their  jurisdiction.  Nor  are  the  rich 
without  the  pale  of  their  power;  and 
those  having  no  influence  with  the 
heads  of  the  island  government^  are 
sometimes  largely  fleeced  by  them  on 
most  frivolous  pretexts.  Some  of  them 
make  a  boast  of  the  large  fines  they 
constantly  collect  from  the  people.f 
The  administration  of  justice  in  criminal 
cases,  in  Cuba,  is  uni(|ue.  The  accused 
is  re(|uired  to  prove  his  innocence^  instead 
of  his  being  accounted  innocent  until 
his  guilt  is  established  by  legal  evi- 
dence. Trial  by  jury  is,  of  course,  un- 
known. 

The  ayuniamiento  of  Havana  consists 
at  present^  we  believe,  of  twelve  corrt" 
giaores.  They  form  a  body,  which  per- 
petuates itself  with  the  aid  of  the  cap- 
tain-generaL  who  presides  over  their 
meetmgs.  They  were  formerly  elected 
by  the  people,  but  under  the  present 
iraprovea  state  of  things,  the  people  are 
reheved  from  all  trouble  about  their 
election.  Each  of  the  members  is 
bound  to  take  the  same  oath  as  is  ad- 
ministered to  the  Spanish  military  orders 
of  Santiago,  Alcontava  and  Calatrava, 
which  is  "to  defend  the  purity  of  the 
Conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin."J 

The  chief  secular  tribunals  of  the 
Havana  are— first^  that  of  the  captain- 
general,  who  has  for  his  assessors  in 
military  matters  an  auditor  de  guerra^ 
and  in  civil  disputes  the  asesores  gene^ 
rales,  who  likewise  exercise  the  duties 
of  the  civil  magistracy  of  their  own 
proper  authority.  The  tribunal  of  the 
alcaldes  ordinarios  has  also  coenizancOi 
in  the  first  instance,  of  civil  and  military 
disputes.  The  ayuntamienio  itself  also 
has  a  certain  judicial  jurisdiction,  as  in 
cases  involving  a  sum  not  exceeding 

•  TnAiboU's  Caba,  p.  344. 
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$300,  in  which  it  hears  and  decides  an 
appeal  from  other  decisions.  The  appeal 
must  be  heard  within  thirty  da^s,  and  a 
iudjg^ment  be  rendered  within  forty. 
This  term  is  declared  to  be  impregnable; 
in  so  much  so,  that  an  hour  after  it  ex- 
pires the  jurisdiction  ceases,  the  cause 
remains  in  statu  quo  ante^  and  the  origin- 
al sentehce  becomes  irrevocable.  In 
these  cases  of  appeal  the  whole  ayunta- 
mienio  does  not  sit :  it  names  two  com- 
missioners, who,  together  with  the  jud^e, 
a  quoj  and  the  assessors  of  the  captam- 
general,  decide  the  case.*' 

Sixteen  commissaries  of  police  are 
appointed  annually  h^  the  ayuntami- 
tntos  for  the  various  districts  or  barrios 
into  which  the  city  is  divided. 

There  is  also  a  commercial  tribunal 
at  Havana,  consisting  of  a  prior^  consuls^ 
a  consuUoTf  and  an  eacribanOj  whose  ju- 
risdiction extends  only  to  commercial 
affairs ;  but  before  any  one  can  address 
himself  to  this  tribunal,  he  must  first  go 
before  the  juez  avenidor,  or  mediating 
judge,  whose  duty  it  is,  like  that  of  the 
juge  de  paiXj  in  France,  to  endeavor  to 
conciliate  the  parties,  and  prevent  liti- 
gation ;  but  the  result  is  more  generally 
a  multiplication  of  fees,  since  the  honest 
mediator  must  also  be  paid  for  his  trouble. 

All  judges  and  otner  judicial  func- 
tionaries, of  Cuba,  from  the  President  of 
the  Real  Audiencia^  or  Supreme  Court 
of  Puerto  Principe,  to  the  alguazil  ana 
door-keeper,  are  all  paid  by  fees  instead 


of  salaries.  The  fee  of  the  judge  is  de- 
termined by  his  rank  and  the  length  of 
his  sittings ;  so  that  he  is  never  tired  of 
.sitting — "  an  admirable  contrivance," 
says  Mr.  Tumbull,  '^  for  making  justice 
not  cheap  and  speedy,  but  as  dear  and 
dilatory  as  possible."  Cuban  judges  know 
how  to  turn  the  law's  delay  to  profitable 
account.  The  iuez  Utrado,  or  judge 
learned  in  the  law,  is  paid  SI  25  per 
hour  in  all  cases,  besides  fifty  cents  for 
his  signature.*  If  required  to  leave  the 
town  where  his  court  is  held,  he  re- 
ceives $10  for  every  day,  or  part  of  a 
day,  he  is  en^^aged.  The  fee  of  a 
juez  no  Utrado  is  $1  per  hour,  and  $6 
per  day,  if  he  goes  out  of  town ;  and 
fifty  cents  for  his  si^ature. 

Judicial  proceedmgs  are  wholly  con- 
ducted in  writing;  viva  voce  pleading, 
like  trial  by  jury,  being  totally  unknowa. 
Lawyers  are  paid  according  to  the  nnm* 
ber  of  pages  to  which  they  can  spin  oat 
their  argument^  and  the  assessor,  who 
reads  the  pleadings,  and  makes  his  re- 
port on  them  to  the  judge,  is  paid  at  the 
same  rate  with  the  abogadOj  or  twenty* 
five  cents  per  folio,  which  makes  the 
fee  of  the  assessor  equal  to  the  joint  fees 
of  the  lawyers  on  both  sides.  For  in- 
terlocutory judgments  the  assessor  re- 
ceives $4 ;  and  for  definitive  judgments 
$8.  The  assessors  are  paid  also  for  at- 
tendance at  the  same  rate  with  the 
judges  of  the  highest  class. 


ART.   II.-SHIP    OANAL    AOROS8    THE    PENIN8ULA 
OF    FLORIDA. 


The  project  of  a  ship  canal  across  the 
Peninsula  of  Florida  is  of  long  standing. 
The  dangers  of  the  intricate  navigation 
among  the  reefs  and  sunken  rocks  which 
encircle  the  southern  end  of  the  penin- 
sula, as  well  as  the  extensive  detour  to 
reach  the  Gulf  ports,  have  long  made  it 
desirable  to  the  commercial  world  to 
find  some  means  of  obviatinj^  these 
dangers  and  difficulties.  A  ship  canal 
has,  in  the  first  instance,  been  naturally 
suggested  as  the  most  advantageous 
moae,  if  practicable,  of  overcoming 
these  obstacles. 

•  TmbaU't  Cuba,  p.*  947-6. 


By  a  glance  at  the  map  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Peninsula  of^ Florida  ex- 
tends some  degrees  of  latitude  soutk- 
wardly  along  the  Atlantic  coast  into  the 
Gul^  and  consequently  the  commerce 
of  the  Valley  of  tne  Missbsippi  and  the 
great  west  is  obliged  to  make  a  long  de- 
tour to  the  southward,  and  thread  an  in- 
tricate channel  amid  reefs  and  shoals 
in  order  to  reach  the  Atlantic  or  conti- 
nental parts,  passing  several  hundreds 
of  miles  out  of  their  direct  course,  with 


*  To  this  price  for  t  aignature  wa  do  not 
plain ;  for  we  bare  been  ebarged  by  notariaai  a 
good  way  UUa  aide  of  Cuba,  #S  for  a  bare  i ' 
ture. 
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great  loss  of  time  and  exposed  to  dan- 
gerous risks. 

This  it  will  be  seen  would  be  entire- 
ly obviated  by  a  connection  of  the  Gulf 
with  the  Atlantic  by  means  of  an  arti- 
ficial channel,  carried  across  the  upper 
or  northern  portion  of  the  peninsula,  and 
most  favoraibly  as  to  direction  at  the 
points  where  the  peninsular  formation 
begins.  These  points  are  presented  on 
the  Gulf  at  the  Harbor  of  St.  Mark's, 
Cedar  Keys,  or  Tampa  Bay.  and  on  the 
Atlantic  coast^  by  the  moutns  of  tlie  St. 
John's  and  St.  Mary's  Rivers.  Of  these 
harbors,  in  their  present  situation,  Tampa 
Bay,  the  most  southerly  of  these  named, 
is  the  most  suitable  on  the  Gulf  on  ac- 
count of  sufficient  depth  of  water,  and 
for  a  like  reason  St.  Mary's  is  the  most 
suitable  on  the  Atlantic  side.  These 
two  harbors,  at  their  most  proximate 
points,  are  —  miles  distant  trom  each 
other.  The  harbors  on  each  side,  near- 
est to  each  other,  are  those  of  Cedar 
Kevs  on  the  Gulf  and  St.  John's  on  the 
Atlantic,  but  neither  of  these  will  now 
admit  vessels  drawing  more  tiian  twelve 
feet.  It  is,  however,  conjectured  that 
the  bar  of  the  St.  John's  Kiver  may  be 
considerably  improved  at  a  moderate 
outlay.  It  is  not  probable  tliat  any  in- 
creased depth  of  water  could  by  any 
nracticable  means  be  obtained  at  Cedar 
ICeys.  If  the  entrance  to  the  St.  John's 
Eiver  could  be  improved,  then  Tampa 
Bay  would,  in  respect  to  the  necessary 
depth  of  water,  be  the  most  available 
point  of  connection,  and  at  the  nearest 
practicable  points  would  be  a  distance  of 
—  miles. 

Sujggestions  have  also  been  made  of 
making  artificial  harbors  at  Indian  Riv- 
er and  St.  Augustine.  But,  referring  to 
those  now  in  existence,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  only  harbors  now  possessing  the 
requisite  depth'of  water  are  Tampa  Bay 
and  St.  Mary's,  —  miles  apart. 

The  next  question  which  presents 
itself  is,  as  to  whether  the  nature  of  the 
country  through  which  such  a  channel 
wooJd  have  to  be  constructed,  afibrds 
the  requisite  supply  of  water  and  is  in 
other  respects  practicable  for  such  a 
work. 

As  has  been  remarked,  the  Peninsula 
of  Florida  extends  southwardly  about 
fovtr  hundred  miles,  with  an  averag^e 
width  of  about  one  hundred.  The  only 
risers  of  much  importance  within  this 
Pefunsula,  are  the  St.  John's,  and  its 


tributary,  the  Ocklawaha.  This  most 
singular  river,  the  St.  John's,  heads  in 
the  southerly  portion,  runs  clue  north, 
parallel  witn  the  eastern  coast,  and 
empties  into  the  Atlantic,  about  lat. 
30^.  Its  tributary,  the  Ocklawaha. 
likewise  runs  from  the  south,  parallel 
for  a  long  distance  with  the  St.  John's^ 
and  empties  into  that  river  about  120 
miles  above  its  mouth,  the  sources  of  each, 
as  of  most  of  the  peninsular  streams,  are 
to  be  found  in  cypress  swamps  and  wet 
savannas.  They  have  but  little  current, 
and  the  St.  John's  is  afiected  by  the  tide 
for  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  re- 
sembles more  an  arm  of  the  sea  than  an 
ordinary  river.  Upon  the  Gulf  side  a 
few  small  streams  naving  their  sources 
at  no  great  elevation  above  tide-water, 
run  their  short  courses  sluggishly,  ana 
empty  into  the  sea.  The  highest  point  of 
elevation  of  the  surveyed  country  is  found 
a  few  miles  west  of  the  St.  John's,  and 
is  160  feet.  A  range  or  ridge  of  sand 
hills  extends  along,  parallel  with  the  St. 
John's  from  tlie  St.  Mary's,  some  150  or 
200  miles  southwardly.  On  the  summit 
of  this  range  a  large  number  of  small 
lakes  or  ponds  are  found  without  any 
apparent  connection  with  each  other, 
and  the  larger  number  without  any  visi- 
ble outlet  or  inlet.  The  soil  of  this  ridge 
is  for  the  most  part  a  coarse  loose  sand, 
constituting  sand  hills  of  a  most  barren 
and  unproductive  description.  Further 
to  the  west,  a  limestone  formation  pre- 
sents itself  of  a  loose  kind,  with  flint 
rock.  In  this  section  sinks  and  caverns, 
or  rock  wells  abound;  numerous  small- 
streams  disappear  in  these  sinks,  and 
there  is  evidently  a  disjointed  subterra- 
neous formation. 

It  seems  not  to  be  generally  under- 
stood that  an  examination  and  topo- 
graphical survey  by  a  board  of  engineers 
was  had  in  1827  and  1828,  under  the 
direction  of  Gen.  Bernard.  The  country 
was  explored  and  lines  of  level  run  in 
several  directions,  embracing;  St.  Mark's 
as  the  most  northerly- westerly  terminus, 
and  Tampa  Bay  as  the  most  southerly. 
The  capacity  ofall  the  lakes  and  streams 
which  might  be  used  to  supply  such  a 
canal  was  estimated,  and  a  full  report^ 
accompanied  with  a  lar^e  map,  was 
made  by  them,  and  published  by  Con- 
gress in  1829.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  they  reported  unfavorably  in  re- 
ference to  a  ship  canal,  on  the  ground 
of  a  deficiency  of  water  upon  the  sum- 
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mit  levels  to  supply  a  canal  of  t-he  re- 

auired  size.  Tney,  however,  reported 
lat  a  canal  of  ordinary  size  and  depth 
might  probably  be  constructed.  From 
the  results  of  personal  observation  of  the 
face  of  the  country  between  the  St 
John^s  River  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
writer  entertains  but  little  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  bv  tlie  board  of  survey,  although  he 
would  gladly  be  convinced  otherwise. 

At  Uie  last  session  of  Congress  the 
subject  of  a  ship  canal  across  the 
Peninsula  of  Florida  was  brought  up 
before  the  Senate  by  Senator  Brooke,  of 
Mississippi,  and  a  favorable  report  made 
upon  the  subject  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  an  appropriation  of  $20,000 
was  thereupon  made,  and  we  presume 
during  the  coming  winter  a  new  survey 
will  be  made  upon  other  proposed  lines 
than  those  which  have  been  already 
examined,  but  we  entertain  no  expecta- 
tion that  any  route  will  be  found  which 
will  afford  anything  more  extensive  than 
a  boat  canal. 

Two  routes  have  recently  been  brought 
before  the  public,  the  one  contemplating 
cutting  through  from  Tampa  Bay  Ui 
Indian  River,  and  the  other  from  the  St. 
John^s  to  St.  Mark's,  lor  both  of  which 
routes  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  is 
claimed*  In  reference  to  the  first 
named,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  neither 
the  upper  St.  John's  nor  Indian  River 
possesses  much  depth  of  water,  which 
difRculty  it  is  proposed  to  obviate  by  the 
construction  of  an  artificial  harbor  at 
Indian  River.  Whether  such  a  harbor, 
laying  its  coast  aside,  could  be  con- 
structed, which  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  storms  of  the  Atlantic,  is  a  question 
not  yetj  we  believe,  solved  by  expe- 
rience in  any  sirailaf  locality.  The 
second  route  from  St.  John's  to  St.  Mark's, 
admitting  the  conjectures  as  to  quantity 
of  water  at  summit  levels,  labors  under 
the  disadvantage  of  having  a  suitable 
harbor  at  neither  end,  and  requiring  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of^  money  to 
make  and  improve  harbors  at  both  ends 
of  the  route. 

But)  admitting  there  are  any  other 
plans  to  be  physically  practicable,  there 
are  other  extraneous  aifiiculties  in  the 
way  of  the  accomplishment  of  such  a 
gn^ntic  plan  as  tJae  construction  of  a 
Sup  canal,  costing,  probably,  not  less 
than  one  nundred  millions  of  dollars. 
The  first  of  tJiese  iSj  the  object^  in  a 


pecuniary  view,  is  not  equivalent  to  the 
expense  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  aid  of 
the  general  government  cannot  be  ob- 
tain^. The  work  would  be  a  southern 
one^  and  although  in  all  respects  a 
national  object^  yet  the  past  legislation 
of  Congress  has  shown  that  the  South 
never  nas  and  probably  never  will 
obtain  the  aid  of  the  government  in  any 
extensive  works  of  public  improvement. 
The  Florida  reefs,  bordering  a  national 
and  world-used  cnannel,  have  been  left 
but  scantily  lighted  for  years,  in  face  of 
the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  commer- 
cial world,  and  they  have  been,  indeed, 
but  recently  surveyed.  Of  the  annual 
appropriations  for  nvers  and  harbors,  but 
a  pittance  comes  to  the  South.  The 
political  infiuence  of  the  South  is  not 
now  and  will  not  be  very  soon  sufficient 
to  obtain  from  the  general  government 
\h.e  funds  for  the  construction  of  such  a 
work.  I  have  seen  an  estimate  of  its 
expense,  but  in  the  November  No.  of 
this  Review  I  see  an  estimate  of  a  ship 
canal  of  seven  miles  in  len^h,  with 
artificial  harbor  at  the  moutn  of  the 
Mississippi  to  be  30  feet  in  depth  and 
100  feet  wide,  set  down  at  over  SlO^- 
000.000.  What)  then,  will  be  the  esti- 
mate of  one  from  one  to  two  hundred 
miles  in  length?  There  will  be,  more- 
over, to  be  encountered  the  constitu- 
tional scruples  entertained  at  the  South 
itself  in  reference  to  the  power  of  the 
general  government  to  engage  in  such  a 
work. 

A  ship  rail-road  has  also  been  sug- 
gested. We  fear  a  road  sufficient  to 
transport  a  laden  ship  weighing,  say 
2,000  tons,  would  require  a  new  race  of 
Brobdignags  to  construct  and  engineer 
tiie  matter. 

In  view  of  all  these  difficulties  and 
obstacles,  would  it  not  be  better  to  look 
at  the  actual  and  practical  wants  of  our 
country,  and  the  feasible  and  accessible 
mode  ot  supplying  them  ?  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  true  interests  of  commerce 
require  the  immediate  construction  of  a 
rail-road  across  the  peninsula.  This 
subject  has  been  fully  discussed  in 
former  numbers  of  this  Review,  and  its 
importance  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  to  that  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  New-Orleans 
and  the  Gulf  ports,  fully  demonstrated, 
besides  its  forming  a  link  to  the  transit 
trade  of  the  Pacific. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  first-class  rail- 
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road  may  be  constructed  to  connect  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
three  millions  of  dollars,  inlly  furnished 
and  eauipped.  Such  a  road  would 
bring  New-York  and  New-Orleans  with- 
in four  days  of  each  other,  avd  as  a  part  of 
the  chain  of  trarelto  California  it  would 
lessen  the  time  very  materially.  It 
could,  moreoTer,  be  constructed  within 
a  twelvemonth,  if  desired.  All  things 
considered,  we  believe  no  projected 
route  poMesses  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages of  a  direct  route  across  the 
Peninsula  of  Florida.  Five  hours  of 
time  would  transfer  the  traveler  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf,  and  avoid  a 


circuit  of  nearly  one  thousand  miles. 
Two  nval  companies  are  now  en- 
deavoring to  reacn  the  Gulf  throush  the 
State  of  Georgia,  the  one  from  Bruns- 
wick and  the  other  to  connect  with 
Savannah,  and  the  city  of  Savannah  has 
voted  a  subscription  of  half  a  million 
towards  the  one  making  its  terminus 
there.  With  similar  pubuc  spiri^  New- 
Orleans  would  long  since  nave  c^- 
structed  a  road  across  Florida.  I^e 
Georgia  routes  are  over  500  miles  in 
lengw;  one  across  Florida  would  not 
need  to  be  more  than  150  in  lengUi 
across  a  level  country^  and  of  cheap 
construction. 


ART.  IIL— SOUTHERN  ENTERPRfSQ-LINE  OF  8TEAM-8HIP8 
FROM  NORFOLK  TO  EUROPE. 

[Wb  liaTe  on  soTen]  oeearions  etltod  attentloii,  titroogb  the  pages  of  the  Rertew,  to  the  moremeiit 
beinf  imtdo  ia  Viifliiis,  tn  the  eeUblishment  of  a  line  of  fhreign  ateamen,  and  haTe,  in  oof  ▼otomea 
upon  the  Iiidaatrial  Raaooroes  of  the  Sooth,  eondenaed  a  raat  amonnt  of  Inftmiailon  upon  the  general 
•abject.    We  aie  pleaaed  to  add  the  following  eontribadon.]— EniTon. 

Our  attention  has  been  forcibly  at- 
tracted by  a  correspondence,  pubhshed 
in  (lie  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  and 
headed,  "  A  Line  of  Steamers  from  Vir- 
^[inia  to  Europe.''  The  correspiondence 
IS  conducted  with  marked  ability,  de- 
monstrating clearly  that  the  gentlemen 
conducting  it  are  well-informed  on  the 
subject  they  present  for  Southern  con- 
nderaiion.  Connected  with  the  corres- 
pondence, (and  forming  a  part  of  it^)  is 
a  letter  from  the  Hon.  John  Y.  Mason, 
giving  his  frill  concurrence  in  their 
views. 

We  solicit  attention  to  this  subject^  as 
one  of  vita)  interest  to  the  South,  and 
which  should  be  well  understood  by  our 
southern  readers.  If  approved  by  tnem, 
their  co-operation  will  msure  success  to 
the  plan  proposed.  Let  the  South  be 
tme  to  herself  and  she  can,  without 
trespassing  in  the  slightest  deCTce  on 
the  rig^  or  immunities  of  her  Northern 
sisters,  command  a  very  large  share  of 
foreign  trade.  The  staples  in  that  trade 
aie  cotton,  tobacco  and  flour.  The 
South  produces,  and  has  conmiand  of 
the  two  first  and  most  important  articles^ 
(ootton  and  tobacco,)  and  her  flour  is  no- 
tonoosly  the  best  for  ex^rtation,  (keep> 
ing^  as  it  does^  sweet  m  all  climates 
tluDUghoat  the  season.)     We  have  al- 
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ways  had  within  our  reach  a  large  share 
of  foreign  commerce  the  advantages  of 
which  we  have  declined,  and  witA  un- 
rivaling  and  sisterly  aflection  poured  into 
the  lap  of  our  sister  state.  New-York. 
That  state,  through  the  labor  of  t^e 
South,  has  acquired  influence,  opulence 
and  power.  We  of  the  South  have 
been  pleased  to  witness  her  prosperity, 
feeling  that  we  had  contributed  much 
to  her  onward  march  to  greatness.  That 
matness,  acquired  by  our  liberality  and 
labor,  has  reached  a  pitch  threatening 
our   commercial   independence.     The 

g rices  of  our  staples  are  regulated  by 
er  standard  Sne^  combined  with  a 
port  in  Europe,  (Liverpool)  settles  the 
amount  we  shaU  receive  for  our  labor. 
New- York  has  not  claimed  this  suprem- 
acy, this  dictatorial  power  to  regulate, 
and  fix  the  price  on  our  productions )  ^ 
but  it  was  a  voluntary  surrender  on  the 
part  of  the  South,  of  which  New- York 
very  properly  availed  herself  and 
through  wnich  she  has  acquired  an  in- 
fluence and  wealthy  subversive  of  south- 
em  advancement  m  commercial  pros- 
perity. The  circumstances  of  our  coun- 
try, at  the  time  of  this  voluntary  surren- 
der of  trade,  bear  no  resemblance  to  her 
present  condition.  At  that  time  oar 
trade  was  contracted,  our  capital  limiU 
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edy  and  the  balance  of  trade  very  heav- 
ilj  against  us.  The  rivahry  then  was 
between  this  nation  and  our  foreign 
markets,  principally  English.  With  a 
contracted  trade  and  limited  capital,  and 
that  capital,  limited  as  it  was.  prucipallj 
foreign,  our  position  among  tne  conmier- 
cial  nations  of  the  earth  was,  indeed,  pit- 
iable. To  remedy  this  deplorable  state  of 
things,  to  lessen  the  ruinous  balances  of 
trade  against  us,  was  a  subject  well-cal- 
culated to  attract  the  attention  and  ex- 
cite the  energies  of  every  patriot  citi- 
zen. New- York  took  the  start  in  this 
laudable  and  patriotic  enterprise.  Her 
success  has  vastly  exceeded  our  most 
sanguine  expectations,  and  has  totally 
chan^d  our  position  among  the  com- 
mercial nations  of  the  earth.  We  are 
not  now  in  a  pitiable  condition;  our 
sails  whiten  every  sea,  our  conmierce 
penetrates  every  port.  With  boundless 
capital,  and  daily  increasing  commer- 
oiu  resources,  the  day  cannot  be  distant 
when  we  sbaM  stand  first  on  the  list 
of  commercial  nations.  This  radical 
change  in  our  position  as  a  commercial 
nation,  has  given  rise  to  a  perfectly  new 
rivalry,  not  foreign,  but  purely  domestic ; 
it  exists  at  present  between  the  North- 
em  and  iSouthem  sections  of  our  fede- 
ration. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  northern 
section  has  enjoyed  almost  the  whole 
profits  accruing  from  our  foreign  trade, 
giving  to  that  section  an  amount  of  ca- 
pital equal  to  a  successful  prosecution  of 
the  whole  trade.  Under  this  state  of 
things  the  South  has,  and  will  continue 
to  languish,  until  by  a  united,  vigorous 
and  successful  effort,  she  regains  her 
share  of  the  profits  arising  from  foreign 
commerce.  The  effort  should  not  only 
be  combined  and  vigorous,  but  to  insure 
success  it  must  be  concentered.  A 
point  the  most  eligible  on  our  southern 
Atlantic  coast  should  be  selected.  Petty 
ocal  prei)ossessions  or  prejudices^  in 
avor  of  this  point  or  that^  should  be  sa- 
crificed on  the  altar^  erected  to  south- 
ern interests,  and  an  equal  partici- 
pation on^  tne  part  of  the  South  in 
all  the  adtvantages  of  foreign  com- 
merce. It  is  with  regret  that  we 
express  the  opinion  which,  on  reflection, 
wul,  we  fear,  be  found  true,  that  petty 
local  jealousies  have  had  much  to  do  in 
retarding  our  onward  march  to  wealth 
and  power. 

By  reference  to  the  able  correspond- 


ence to  which  we  have  solicited  atten- 
tion^ it  will  be  found  that  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, is  the  point  selected  as  the  great 
entrepot  of  southern  commerce.  The 
advantages  of  this  selection  have  been 
too  clearly  and  powerfully  poitraved  by 
the  writers  to  require  further  illnstra- 
tion.  If  the  South  will,  with  one  heart 
and  one  hand,  unite  upon  tiiis  point, 
Norfolk  will  in  a  very  few  years  prove  a 
successful  rival  of  New- York  ui  com- 
mercial enterprise. 

Timid  men  will  talk  of  the  dispropor- 
tion of  northern  and  southern  capital — 
the  abundance  in  the  North,  the  sparcity 
in  the  South,  and  quote  upon  us  the 
old  mercantile  dogma,  (not  less  erroneous 
than  old,)  that  capital  would  attract  and 
command  commerce.  The  converse  of 
this  old  mercantile  dogma  is  literally 
true  —  commerce  attracts,  and  com- 
mands capital  Surplus  production  is 
necessary  to  commercial  relations ;  and 
wherever  that  surplus  product  can  be 
brought  to  a  practicable  mart,  capital 
will  most  certainly  seek  and  find  it.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  go  into  an  elaborate 
argument  to  prove  the  correctness  of  this 
position.  We  have  it  too  clearly  de- 
monstrated in  the  unexampled  growth  of 
new  towns  on  our  lakes  and  western 
waters.  Regarding  this  position  as 
conclusively  settled,  our  attention  is 
next  directed  to  the  character  and  quan- 
tity of  surplus  southern  production.  The 
production  of  cotton  and  sugar  we  know 
is  confined  to  the  southern  section  of  oar 
Union.  Our  surplus  in  cotton  is  in  quan- 
tity, equal  to  every  demand,  and  can  be 
extended  to  an  almost  unlimited  amount. 
At  present  we  have  no  surplus  produc- 
tion of  su^r ;  not  enough,  indeed,  for 
our  domestic  wants.  This  article  though 
has  to  find  an  Atlantic  port  for  its  distri- 
bution. Tobacco  is  also  an  exclusive 
southern  product,  and  an  article  entering 
largely  in  our  foreign  trade.  The  South, 
by  concentrating  her  surplus  products  at 
any  eligible  point,%an  make  that  point 
the  great  emporium  of  foreign  com- 
merce. Whether  the  capital  is  at  the 
point  selected  or  not,  it  wiD,  as  certainly 
as  the  night  follows  the  day,  find  its 
^ay  there.  The  first  step^  then,  to  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  correspondence,  is  to  es- 
tablish a  direct  trade  between  Norfolk 
and  our  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  l^uth  has  of  late  acquired  new 
territory  for  her  enterprises^  extending 
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from  tlie  western  bank  of  the  river 
Sabine  on  the  East^  to  Uie  middle  of  the 
Rio  Grande  on  the  West,  fronting  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  three  and  four 
hundred  miles;  with  a  climate  noto- 
rioosly  salubrious,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco 
and  indigo^  with  a  soil  unsurpassed  in 
fertility;  with  a  flood  of  population  over- 
spreading it,  and  with  already  seven 
ports  of  entiT  within  its  limits  (to  wit) : 
the  ports  ol  Sabine,  Galveston,  Mata- 
gorda, Arranzasy  Brazos  Santiago^  &c., 


and  Brownsville.  In  a  few  years  the 
exports  from  these  ports  alone  ^onld 
make  any  Atlantic  seaport  on  which 
they  centered  an  important  commercial 
point.  Norfolk  is  the  natural  point  for 
concentration.  Sail  vessels  can  make  a 
voyage  between  any  port  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Norfolk  in  one-fourth  less 


time  than  to  any  northern  Atlantic 
port :  and  it  will  be  conceded  on  aU 
nanas,  that  there  is  not  a  more  elinble 
point  for  European  tmde  on  the  whde 
Atlantic  coast  than  Norfolk. 


/W\^^W^<V^^^^^^AA'^"^^'^^A'^ 


ART.    IV.-PROQRES8    OF     THE    UNITED    8T ATE8-OEN8US 
OF    EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY. 

[Wb  bftT«  preMnted  thefltetifltica  of  tha  United  States'  eeaeos  to  our  readers,  aa  ftat  aa  they  wen 
pnbUahed,  and  a  large  TOluBie  9f  ttiem  will  be  Ibnnd  in  the  "  Indnatrial  Beaonreea,*'  where  thejr 
hare  been  eoodenaed,  in  oomparisDn  with  prerions  retomsi  from  the  beginning  of  the  goremment.  We 
eoatinne  the  subject,  and  will  endeavor  to  finish  it  in  the  present  Tolome  of  the  Review,  which  will  eon- 
•litate  the  finmh  of  the  Indnatrial  Resoorcea,  and  make  that  work,  in  erary  respect,  complete.  Mr.  Ken- 
asdy,  the  able  Snperintendent  of  the  Censos  Department,  deserves  the  approval  of  every  good  eltiasB 
Ibr  the  seal  and  ability  with  which  hia  labora  have  been  diacharged.j 

During  the  sixty  years  which  preceded  which  we  can  base  statements,  with 
the  census  of  1850,  the  annual  increase  reference  to  the  proffress  of  Ireland  f^m 
of  population,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  time  to  time,  must  be  made  with  refer- 
superintendent,  and  appears  in  our  vol-  ence  to  the  termination  of  each  ten 
umes,  has  been  31  per  cent  IS^^  ending  in  1831,  184L  and  1851. 

By  the  census  of  1851,  it  appears  that  The  first  census  of  Great  Britain  was 
the  population  of  England,  Ireland,  Scot-  taken  in  1801,  at  which  date  the  popula- 
hm^  Wale^  and  the  islands,  including  tion  amounted  to  10,567,893. 
persons  in  tne  army,  nayy,  and  the  mer-  By  the  census  of  1841,  the  populatioa 
chant  senrice,  amounteci  to  27,619,866.  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  islands  of  Jer- 
of  whom  13,536,052  were  males,  ana  sey,  Guernsey,  and  Man,  amounted  to 
14j082,8 1 4  were  females.  1 8,658,372.   During  each  ten  years,  from 

This  population  is  distributed  as  fol-   1801  to  1851,  the  actual  increase  was  as 

lows,  viz :—  follows,  viz  :— 1,479,562—2,132,896  — 

hmm*.       Mkki.     Fmi.^     2,184,542— 2,260,749— 2,227,438,  being 

Kagtaad  and  Wales.  S,980,90l . .  8,76S.586.  .«,160,180   at  the  rate  of  1 4, 1 8, 1 5, 1 4,  and  1 2  per  cent 

Scouand 8«,M0. .  1.3«3,««a. .  1,307,168    reaoeetivelv       Thft   «Mnal    innVol^T^ 

Ireland i,047j35..3,i76,7a7..3,8S»,(»7  fespeciiveiy.     lue  actual  increase  of 

Uanda  in  the  British  the  population  m  fifty  years,  has  been 

PtarfliiT™;;;;;^    "'*••    •*^"-    ^•'^  10,317,917;  the  rate  per  cent,  in  fifiy 
^^."4  *^atTrthl  years,  98;  the  annual  rate  per  cent  hi 

Kingdom 1S7,604 mff  137. 

l^m^iH^i^ui^^A  ^^^r^^^.^  Ireland  and  tiie  le- 
tumsof  1821,  the  numberofinhabitanti 
There  exists  no  official  record  of  tiie  at  that  period  was  6,801,827.  In  1831, 
population  of  England  previous  to  the  7,767,401 — increase,  965,574;  rate  per 
commencement  ol  the  present  century,  cent.,  14,  19.  In  1841,  8,175,124 — m» 
The  first  enumeration  of  the  nopubition  crease,  407,723 ;  rate  per  cent.,  5,  25.  Is 
of  Ireland  was  made  in  1813,  out  so  im-  1851,  6,515,794  —  decrease,  1,659,390; 
perfectly  was  the  work  accomplished  rate  i)er  cent.  20.  By  this  statement  we 
that  English  statists  place  no  reliance  perceive  that  the  population  of  Irdlaiid 
on  the  correctness  of  the  returns,  and  mcreased  from  1821  to  1841,  at  the  aver^ 
make  no  use  of  them  as  the  basis  of  cal-  age  rate  of  about  one  per  cent  per  an. 
coiation;  so  that  the  only  tables  upon  nam;  whileadeciaase  of  1,669,330 ftoA 
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1841  to  1851,  indicates  a  zoost  appalling 
dimimitioa  of  population,  amounting  to 
two  per  cent  per  annum,  or  20  per  cent 
ibr  tDB  entire  ten  years — a  reduction 
amounting  to  the  total  emigration  from 
the  whole  United  Kingdom  from  1839 
to  1850. 

The  contemplation  of  such  a  state  of 
affairs  is  the  more  melancholy^  when  we 
oonsider  that  the  great  diminution  of 
populatioiL  in  place  of  being  equalized 
ttirough  ue  period  of  ten  years,  must 
have  occurred  mainly  within  one  or  two 
years :  a  reduction  of  population  sink- 
ing tne  number  of  people  to  a  lower 
pomt  than  it  was  in  1821,  when  the  first 
census  of  Ireland  was  taken,  and  it 
would  appear  in  still  stronger  light  if  we 
were  to  calculate  the  natural  progress 
the  population  would  have  maae  up  to 
1846,  the  year  of  famine,  and  estimate 
what  should  be  the  present  population, 
if  no  unnatural  cause  had  operated  to 
2«duce  it. 

The  decrease  extended  to  no  less 
(than  31  counties  and  cities,  and  varied 
from  9  to  31  per  cent.,  while  the  only 
Increase  which  occurred  was  confined 
to  9  towns  and  cities,  to  which  many 
probably  fled  to  find  relief.  The  great- 
•est  decrease  occurred  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  the  population  of  which  was  re- 
duced 222,246,  viz.  :-^  from  773,398  inr 
habitants  in  1841,  to  551,152  in  1851— 
^equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  28  per  cent. 

The  decrease  in  the  several  provinces 
was  as  follows,  viz. : — Leinster,  305,960; 
Munster  ,564,344;  Ulster,  382,084;  Con- 
naugh^  406,942. 

These  startling  and  appalling  facts 
proclaim  the  reahty  of  the  suffering  ex- 
perienced from  the  famine  in  Ireland : 
«nd  it  is  some  consolation  to  feel  that 
oar  distance  did  not  preclude  those  ef- 
forts in  her  behalf  by  our  own  citizens 
and  government  without  which  the  des- 
olation would  nave  been  even  more 
strongly  marked. 

During  ten  vears^  the  population  of 
the  entire  kingdom  oif  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  incrrased  from  26,833,496  to 
127,452,262,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  little^more 
than  half  a  million  in  ten  years.  In  the 
last  fifty  years,  England  and  Wales  in- 
oraaeea  102  per  cent,  (males,  105;  fe- 
males, 97.50  j)  ScoUand^  78  per  cent, 
(male%  84 ;  females,  73.)  The  popular 
iion  of  the  United  States  during  idb  past 
fifty  years  has  increased  at  the  rate  of 
33i7  par  cent.,  and  in  ten  years  interven- 


ing between  the  last  two  oensoses^  in* 
creased  from  seventeen  and  a  fraction 
millions  to  over  twenty-three  millions^ 
or  36  per  cent.  Dunn?  the  same  period, 
(leaving  Ireland  out  of  view,)  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  increased  al  the 
rate  of  12  per  cent,  during  ten  years,  or 
1  2-10  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Houses. — ^Bv  the  last  census,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  United  States  the  num- 
oer  of  houses  occupied  by  free  persons^ 
amounted  to  3,363,427.  It  would|  seem 
from  the  British  report^  that  the  po]^- 
lation  of  that  country  is  supplied  with 
houses  almost  in  the  precise  proportion 
as  in  our  own  country.  The  proportion 
being  so  very  near  alike  in  the  two 
countries,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  satisfac- 
tory to  institute  some  inquiiy  concern- 
ing the  character  of  what  are  termed 
'*  houses,"  by  the  British  census,  that  we 
may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  estimating  the  degree  of  com- 
fort enjoyed  by  the  people,  by  their 
house  accommodations. 

While  our  country  cannot  boast  of  the 
princelv  residences  of  European  coun- 
tries— tne  occupancy  of  which  is  limit- 
ed to  comparatively  few  persons — ^we 
think  there  is  a  general  surociency  and 
comfort  in  the  house-accommodations  of 
the  American  people,  and  that  in  the 
most  remote  regions  ot  our  country,  they 
exhibit  a  very  satisfactory  degree  of 
comfort  and  cleanliness  where  their  ac- 
commodations are  most  limited.  The 
fiict  is  notorious  that^  where  wretched- 
ness is  at  all  general,  there  will  be  found 
a  population  which  formed  habits  and 
imbibed  tastes  in  a  foreign  land. 

In  comparing  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  with  the  inhabited 
houses,  it  appears  that  the-  whole  num- 
ber of  houses  in  Great  Britain  amounts 
to  3.669,437,  being  nearly  one  house  to 
each  six  persons.  In  Ireland,  the  num- 
ber of  inhabited  houses  amounts  to 
1,047,735,  being  the  proportion  of  two 
houses  to  each  thirteen  jpersons.  The 
fact  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  al- 
most precisely  in  proportion  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  Irish  population  since  1841, 
has  been  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  houses.  By  this  is  not  meant  the 
*' Inhabited  Houses,"  but  the  whole 
number,  including  inhabited  and  unin- 
habited, buiU  and  building,  the  number 
of  which,  in  1841.  was  1,384,360  to 
1,115,007  in  1851 ;  being  a  reduction  c^ 
269,353«    The  fact  is  unquestioned;  that 
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in  a  Tory  great  number  of  instances  in 
Ireland  the  term  '^  house''  should  be  un- 
derstood merely  as  appljdng  to  some- 
thing containing  human  beings^  and 
not  as  indicating  such  a  structure  as  the 
term  usually  signifies. 

BcLGiuM — ^Population  and  Houses. 
*-The  population  of  Belgium,  on  the  31st 
December,  1845,  amounted  to  4,298,560; 
on  the  15th  October,  1846,  to  4,337,196. 

In  the  cities  of  Belgimn,  the  houses 
inhabited  amount  to  170,455,  and  those 
uninhabited  to  9,302.  In  the  rural  com- 
munes, the  inhabited  houses  number 
629,393;  the  uninhabited  20,411.  Total 
number  of  inhabited  houses  7^9,848; 
uninhabited,  29.713.  Of  these  houses 
78.20  per  cent,  nad  but  one  (basement) 
story :  1 8.32  per  cent  were  of  two  stories, 
including  the  basement;  and  3.48  ]^r 
cent,  were  of  three  or  more  stories,  m- 
clnding  the  basement  Of  the  entire 
number  of  houses  160,500  were  insured 
against  fire  for  tne  average  amount  of 
6,81 1  francs.  One-fourth  of  the  Beljg^ian 
population,  is  found  inclosed  in  cities^ 
and  the  other  three-fourths  spread  over 
the  rural  conmiunes.  Of  the  number  of 
dwelling-houses  in  cities,  72,407  had  but 
one  room  for  a  family;  65,461  had  two 
rooms;  and  100,402  nad  three  or  more 
rooms  for  a  family.  In  the  rural  com- 
munes, 82,047  houses  had  but  one  room 
for  a  family;  217,324  had  two  rooms, 
and  352,925  had  three  or  more  rooms 
for  a  family. 

PaussiA. — For  the  first  time  the  Prus- 
sion  government  has  made  provision  for 
tiie  publication  of  their  statistics  in  an 
extended  form.  Their  census  was  taken 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1849,  of  which  a 
portion  of  the  results  have  been  publish- 
ed in  one  lai^e  quarto  volume,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  two  others,  under  the  direction 


of  Ditric6.  Director  of  the  Stotistieid 
Bureau.  The  subiects  embraced,  and 
the  divisions  ineluaed,  are  public  build* 
ings  enumerated  as  churches  and  houses 
for  prayer,  school-houses,  orphan  and 
poor  asylums,  buildings  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  a^irs,  justice,  customs 
&c.;  buildings  for  ecclesiastical  ana 
communal  magistracies,  military  and 
hospital  buildings,  private  dwelling 
houses,  factories^  xnills,  &c.,  stables  aiM 
bams ;  population,  male  and  female,  al 
the  ages  of  5,  7,  14,  16, 19,  24,  32,  39.  4« 
and  60th  year,  and  those  over  60.  Tney 
are  enumerated  also  according  to  re]{- 
mon,  as  fiar  as  respecte  Evangelical 
Christians,  Roman  Catholics,  Greek 
Christians,  Menonites  and  Jews.  The 
deaf  and  dumb  are  returned  as  to  age 
and  sex,  enumerating  them  at  the  ages 
of  5,  15,  30,  and  over,  respectively;  and 
the  blind  are  returned  by  age  and  sex  at 
the  ages  of  15,  30,  and  over  30,  respee- 
tiveiy.  They  enumerete  their  horsea 
asses,  mules,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep^  ana 
goats,  dividing  the  sheep  into  three 
classes.  By  their  census  (1839),  the 
population  of  Prussia  amounts  to— 


Females. 


8,163,80s 
8,168,3flt 


Totii 1M81.1W 

Number  of  fluooUia* 8,180,707 

Number  of  dweUlng-hooMS 1,045,171 

Number  of  churches,  16,897:  school- 
houses,  23,384 ;  asylums  for  orpnans  and 
destitute  persons,  5,710;  civil,  ecclesi- 
astical, military,  and  hospital  buildings^ 
35,353. 

The  Evangelical  ChriatlaiM  niimber 10,090,161 

Roman  Calhollca  "      0,0T0,SM 

Deaf  and  Dumb  **      11,978 

Blind  "     •,«§ 


POPULATION  OP  FRANCE. 


T«».  Mm.  Wflrnn.  TV>U1 

1801 18,311,880 14,037,114 97,340,003 

1806 14,319,850 14,704,575 99,107,495 1,758,499. . 

1891 14,790.775 15,605,100 80.401,875 1,854,450.. 

1831  15,030,095  16419,198 39.569.993 9,107,348... 

1836 16,460,701 17,080,909 33,540,910 971,687 .. . 

1841 16,908,674 17,391,504 34,940,178 699,968... 

1846 17,544,083 17,858,003 35,400,486 1,160,308... 

1851 ....  85,781,698 381,143... 


FOTtlMpcU      AbbuL 


0.43... 

1.98 

4.65... 

..^.0.81: 

.  .  .6.M... 

0.69. 

3.00... 

0.60 

9.05... 

0.41! 

3.49... 

0.68 

1.06... 

....0.91 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will 
be  seen  that  France,  with  a  population 
of  more  than  thirty-five  millions,  has  in- 
creased in  the  number  of  her  people  but 
little  more  than  the  two  States  of  New- 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  wiUi  not  more 


than  one-third  her  population,  in  the' 
same  period. 

Mortality. — ^In  a  former  report,  the^ 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  m  each' 
state  of  the  Upion,  during  the  twelve- 
months prior  to  June  30th,  1850,  wsm,. 
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S'ven,  together  with  the  ratio  of  deaths 
the  number  living;  and  some  con- 
aiderationi  were  adduced,  showing  the 
most  feasible  mode  of  arriving  at  the 
law  of  mortality.  The  work  of  condens- 
ing this  order  of  statistics  has  been  con- 
turned  with  such  discrimination  as  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  returns  seemed 
to  require.  A  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ions, it  is  well  hnown,  exists  with  re^ 
^pect  to  the  salubrity  of  the  Northern 
and  the  Southern,  the  maritime  and  the 
inland  localities  of  our  country ;  and  on 
no  pointy  perhaps,  could  reliable  infor- 
mation be  more  reasonably  desired.  It 
is  not  here  proposed  to  discuss  the  nu- 
merous inquiries  which  this  important 
branch  of  statistics  suggests,  how  far 
it  shall  confirm  existmg  opinions,  or 
awaken  an  interest  and  prepare  the  way 
Ibr  more  full  researches.  The  returns 
heiae  the  first  of  their  kind  in  the  na^ 
tional  census^  may  seem  to  require  some 
■lode  of  verification ;  and  in  this  view, 
the  following  investigations  have  been 
prepared. 

The  great  mass  of  the  white  popula- 
tion of  Uds  country  is  chiefly  of  Teutonic 
origin,  with  a  large  admixture  of  Celtic. 
Located  in  temperate  latitudes,  with  a 
climate  not  greatly  differing  mm  that 
of  Europe,  the  presumption  naturally 
arises  that  the  same  laws  of  life  would 
prevail  and  to  nearly  an  equal  degree, 
on  botn  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
absence  of  any  assignable  and  special 
source  of  change,  the  universal  law  of 
self-preservation  and  protection  might 
be  assumed  to  produce  like  results  upon 


eilher  continent.     As  has  been  truly 
observed,  ^^  a  race  of  men,  launched  upon 
the  tide  of  existence,  have  by  virtue  of 
all  the  conditions,  a  determined  course 
to  run.  which  will  make  its  own  way, 
and  fulfil  its  own  destiny  in  accordance 
with  a  system  of  laws  as  imalterable 
and  supreme  as  those  which  control  the 
physical  universe.''    Without  enumera- 
ting the  conditions  and  circumstances 
of  vital  development^  the  practical  con- 
clusion arises,  that  the  values  of  life  for 
different  branches  of  the  Teutonic  fami- 
ly of  nations,  in  temperate  climates,  will 
not  greatly  differ.    And  if  the  ratios  of 
annual  mortality,  and  the  expectations 
of  life  in  Amenca,  should  substantially 
asree  with  the  like  values  in  European 
tables,  the  general  correspondence  would 
afford  so  many  credentials  of  statistical 
authority.    With  respect  to  the  Northern 
United  States,  the  returns  of  Massachu- 
setts have  been  selected  for  comparison 
with  those  of  the  national  census  of  Eng- 
land.    In  applying  the  same  mode  of 
verification  to  the  Middle  States,  the 
statistics  of  Maryland  have  been  taken, 
the  table  descriSed  in  last  year's  report 
being  revised,  and  male  and  female 
lines  distinguished.    The  computations 
have   been  executed    by  Mr.  L.  W. 
Meech,' whose  familiarity  with  the  sub* 
ject^  and  scientific  qualifications,  afford 
a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  accuracy. 
In  contrast  with  these  results,  are  set 
the  expectations  of  life  in  France.    The 
proportion  of  deaths  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  life  at  its  several  periods,  may 
then  be  compared  as  follows : — 
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Hie  eneotation  of  life  expresses  in  the  yoathful  character  of  the  popnl&tion 
years  and  decimal  parts  of  a  year  the  of  the  new  states,  and  the  oomparatiye 
fbtnre  length  of  life  to  be  lived,  on  an  absence  of  aged  persons,  who  remain  ia 
a?eiage,  after  attaining  a  given  age.  the  older  states  of  the  Union.  The  in* 
Thus,  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  thirty,  flaence  of  this  emi^tion  will  be  under- 
the  average  future  lifetime  of  males,  by  stood  by  table  1,  where,  Ax)m  the  age  of 
the  Massachusetts  table,  is  Uiirty-four  five  to  thirty,  the  deaths  are  only  from 
years,  while  that  of  females  is  thitty-  one-half  to  one  per  cent,  while  above 
5:fe  and  fonr-tenths.  The  expectations  the  age  of  fifty-nve,  the  rate  of  deaths 
for  other  ages  and  columns  of  the  table  increases  from  two  to  thirty-five  per 
will  readily  be  understood  from  mere  cent.  Wisconsin^  and  o|her  North- 
inspection,  though  the  analytic  process  western  states,  bemg  newly  settled  by 
of  deri^-ing  the  values  requires  much  persons  chiefly  in  the  prime  of  life,  in 
collateral  research  and  professional  ex-  the  comparative  absence  of  older  per- 
perience.  As  the  year  is  a  natural  unit  sons,  the  per  centage  of  deaths  should 
of  time^  universally  familiar,  the  expec»  be  less,  as  it  is  indeed  given  by  the  cen- 
tation  18  doubtless  the  simplest  method  sus.  This  distinction  will  tena,  in  a  con- 
that  coald  be  devised  for  exhibiting,  at  siderable  degree,  to  reconcile  apparent 
a  glance,  the  changing  value  of  life,  difierences  in  the  returns. 
Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  general  corres-  From  the  year  1840  to  1850  the  popn- 
pondence,  both  of  the  ratios  of  mortality  lation  of  the  United  States  was  aug- 
and  the  mean  length  of  life,  from  inde-  mented  from  seventeen  millions  to 
pendent  sources,  sufilciently  verifies  twenty-three  millions,  the  increase  being 
their  accuracy.  six  millions  in  ten  years.    At  the  rate  m 

For  general  estimates,  adopting  the  annual  mortality  above  stated,  the  total 

current  classification  of  the  states,  the  deaths,  durinfip  the  same  period,  were 

American  census  exhibits  the  following'  from  two  and  a-half  to  three  millions. 

latioe  of  mortality,  disregarding  the  ages  being  nearly  equal  to  half  the  residual 

at  death:  increase  by  birm  and  emigration.  Thus, 

abbiuj  dwoka.   Ratio  to  tu  ^^d  iu  various  other  ways,  which  space 

fOTMBt.     aoBterSTtaf  hcro  precludcs  to  specify,  statistics  of 

S?d'5if^?Sro*ii::;::}1S:::::::.lSS   «»«  per«8tence  of  "me  pointing  mti- 

Cetitnd  Slave  States 1.3S 1  to  7S      mately  to  the  removal  of  special  causes 

OoMtnanUngStetM 1.J7 itoTS      of   mortality,    are    essentSally    related 

NorthwMtern  State* 1.84 ItoSO       ^^    ««*:«««i     k-««:««««     — ,J     «J— «^* 

Uaited  scatee,  total 1.38 1  to  73  '®  national  nappmcss  and  advance- 
ment 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  values  for  the  With  respect  to  the  longevity  and 
three  middle  divisions  strikingly  agree  ▼ital  characteristics  of  slaves  and  the  free 
witii  the  average  for  the  United  States,  colored,  the  following  epitome  of  life 
as  a  whole,  representing  one  death  to  tables  is  given  for  three  localities,  se- 
seventy-three  living ;  and  this  is  sub-  lected  from  the  Northern,  Middle  and 
slantially  the  ratio  stated  by  Webster  for  Southern  States.  The  values  for  New- 
interior  towns  in  1805: — "The  annual  England  are  deduced  from  the  general 
deaths,''  he  observed,  <' amount  only  to  census,  embracmg  23,020  colored  resi- 
one  in  seventy  or  seventy-five  of  the  dents;  that  of  Maryland  is  founded 
population."  The  inquiry  might  arise,  upon  the  total  returns  of  90,368  slaves ; 
m  examining  the  preceding  abstract,  and  that  of  Louisiana  upon  the  aggre- 
why  the  rate  of  deaths  in  the  North-  gate  of  244,786  slaves,  and  17,537  free 
western  States  should  be  so  much  lower  colored,  taken  collectively.  The  rela^ 
than  in  the  Middle  Slates,  and  especially  tive  preponderance  of  female  African 
New-England.  In  reply,  the  mere  life  ijB  remarkable,  while  the  prevalent 
ratios  of  mortality  are  not  conclusive  opinion  of  the  ^ater  mortality  of  male 
upon  the  Question  of  relative  longevity,  slaves  in  Louisiana  is  statistically  con- 
without  taking  into  account  the  proper-  firmed.  The  table  possesses  a  higher 
lions  of  yonnff  and  aged,  and  the  in-  interest,  not  only  from  the  definite  and 
crease  of  population.  Without  attempt-  comprehensive  information  contained, 
ing  a  full  explanation,  one  source  of  tne  but  for  being  the  first  of  the  kind  for  the 
diffisrence  referred  to  undoubtedly  lies  in  colored  clawes  in  the  United  States. 
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Nativitt  of  the  Population. — ^One 
of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the 
census  is  the  classification  of  inhabitants 
accordin^r  to  the  countries  of  their  birth, 
presented,  in  an  authentic  diape,  in  No. 
5  of  the  accompanpng  tables. 

We  are  thus  enabl^  to  discover,  for 
the  first  time,  of  what  our  nation  is  com- 
posed. The  investigations  under  this 
nead  have  resulted  in  showing  that  of 
the  free  inhabitants  of  the  United  StatesL 
17,736,792  are  natives  of  its  soil,  and  that 
2,210,828  were  bom  in  foreign  countries, 
while  the  nativity  of  39,227  could  not  be 
determined.  It  is  shown  that  1,965,518 
of  tiie  whole  number  of  forei|[n-bom  in- 
habitants were  residents  of  the  free 
states,  and  245,310  of  the  slave  states. 
It  is  seen  that  the  persons  of  foreign  birth 
form  11.06  per  cent,  of  the  whole  free 
population.  The  countries  from  which 
have  been  derived  the  largest  jportions  of 
these  additions  to  our  population  appear 
in  the  following  statement : — 

KtttiTM  of  Ireland  In  United  Statat  In  1850.  .061,719 
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The  protiortiooL  in  which  the  several 
countries  at)ove  named  have  contributed 
to  the  ag^e^te  immigrant  population, 
is  shown  m  Uie  subjoined  statement:-— 


43,04 

Gonnany JK,SS 

England IS.00 

Brtiiah  Ameriea. 6.68 

Scotland %.VI 

Prance S.44 

Walea l.M 

4.47 


This  view  of  the  living  immigraat  po- 
pulation is  important,  as  serving  to  cor- 
rect man^  extrava^puit  notioas  which 
have  attamed  extensive  evrienoy. 

Another   interesting  branch  <ii  this 
inquiry,  is  that  which  concerns  the  in- 
ter-migrations  of   our  native   citizens 
among  the  states.  The  tables  presenting 
a  view  of  this  movement  will  be  most 
useful  and  valuable,  in  tracing  the  pro- 
gress of  different  portions  of  the  country. 
The  facts  developed  will  ^ow  how  ter 
one  section  has  impressed  its  own  cha> 
racteristics   and    peculiar   customs  oa 
others.  It  is  found,  that  out  of  17,736,792 
free  inhabitants,  4,1 12',433  have  niigrated 
and  settled  bevond  the  states  of  their 
birtL    Three  nundred    and  thirty-five 
thousand  natives  of  Virginia,  equal  to 
twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  wnole,  have 
found  homes  outside  of  her  own  borders. 
South  Carolina  has  sent  forth  one  hun* 
dred  and  sixty-three  thousand,  which  is 
thirty-six  per  cent,  of  all  the  native  citi- 
zens of  that  state  living  in  ^the  United 
States  at  the  date  of  the  census,  and  the 
very  remarkable  i>roportion  oi   59  per 
cent  of  those  remaimng  in  the  state  of 
their  nativity.  North  Carolina  has  lost 
261,575  free  inhabitants,  equal  to  31  per 
cent,  by  emigration.  Among  the  North- 
em    states,    Vermont  and  Uonnectiout 
have  contributed  mostlargelvto  the  set- 
tlement of  other  parts  of  tae  country. 
Their  proportion,  about  25  per  cent  of 
their  native  citizens,  would  exceed,  per- 
haps, that  of  either  of  the  Southern  States 
already  mentioned,  were  the  number  of 
slaves  in  the  latter  admitted  as  an  ele- 
ment of  the  calculations.    But  the  rov- 
ing tendency  of  our  people  is  incident  to 
the  peculiar  condition  of  their  oountiyy 
and  each  succeeding  census  will  prove 
that  it  is  diminishing.    When  the  fertile 
plains  of  the  West  shall  have  been  filled 
up^  and  men  of  seantv  m^ns  cannot)  by 
a  mere  change  of  location,  acquire  a 
homestead,  the  inhabitants  of  eacn  state 
will  become  comparatively  stationary, 
and  our   countrymen  will  exhibit  the 
same  attachment  to  Uie  homes  of  their 
childhood,  the  want  of  which  is  some- 
times cit^  as  an  unfavorable  trait  in  cor 
nationad  character. 
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DsAF  AND  DiTMB.— No  One  thing,  per-  to  632,  of  wfaioh  489  are  alayes.  The 
ha^  better  proves  the  value  of  the  sta-  census  of  1840  returned  the  number  of 
tistioal  det^s  connected  with  our  cen-  white  deaf  and  dumb  at  6,685,  and  the 
sufl^  than  its  efficacy  in  pointing  out  the  colored  at  979.  The  latter  amount  is 
number  of  the  unfortunate  who  come  clearly  erroneous,  and  was  calculated  to 
within  the  above  designation,  and  who  create  an  opinion  that  the  deaf  mutes 
are  unable  to  make  Imown  their  own  were  so  much  more  numerous  among  the 
wants.  Not  only  does  it  give  us  the  aff-  colored  peculation  of  the  North  than 
gregate  in  each  state  and  in  our  whole  among  the  whites ;  in  fact,  there  were, 
country,  but  its  unpublished  details  by  the  census  of  1840.  colored  mutes 
so  desi^ate  and  particularize  the  deaf  returned  for  counties  wnere  no  colored 
mutes  m  the  United  States^  that  those  persons  existed.  The  proportion  of  deaf 
who  have  been 'led  to  make  their  oondi-  mutes  amons  the  colored  is  less  than 
tion  and  improvement  a  special  study,  amongthe  white  population;  and  among 
have  now,  for  the  fint  time,  the  means  to  the  slaves  the  proportion  is  still  smaller. 
arrive  at  the  age,  sex,  color,  condition,  Among  the  white  population  there  ap- 
and  wants  of  each.  It  will  appear  from  pears  U)  be  one  deaf  mute  to  each  2,151 
the  tabular  statement  annexed^ that  the  persons;  of  the  free  colored  one  to  each 
number  of  white  mutes  in  the  United  3,005;  and  among  the  slaves^  one  to  each 
States  amounts  to  9,091,  and  the  colored  6J552. 
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Total 5,017    4,058    78    85  176  118  9,717     4,519  3,478  189  155  581  649       9,701 

The  directors  of  several  institutions  United  States.    Such  a  work  would  be 

ibrthe  deaf  and  dumb  memorialized  Con-  of  great  value  to  such  institutions,  but  of 

gross,  at  its  last  session,  to  provide  for  Ae  more  conseauence   to  the  unfortunate 

publication  of  a  small  volume,  to  be  pre-  class  it  woula  be  specially  designed  to 

pared  by  this  office,  in  which  should  be  benefit.    It  would  lead  to  the  discovery 

given  the  name,  age,  sex,  residence,  oc-  of  hundreds  whose  abode  is  unknown, 

eupation,  &c.,  of  each  deaf  mute  in  the  and  render  available  to  those  unable  to 
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proclaim  their  wants  the  blessings  of  in- 
struction. In  addition  to  its  beneficent 
eiSects  upon  the  afflicted,  the  information 
thus  imparted  would  furnish  many  inter- 
esting details,  useful  in  a  practical  point 
of  view.  The  method  of  deaf  mute  in- 
struction was  introduced  from  Europe 
thirty-five  years  ago.  To  smdjr  into  tiie 
improremez\]t8  effected  there  within  that 
time,  institutions  in  this  country  have 
sent,  at  different  periods,  commissioners 
into  different  portions  of  Europe,  and  the 
result  of  their  intestigations  appears  to 
have  led  to  the  conclusion,  "  that  in  the 
matter  of  intellectual  instraction  we  have 
very  little  to  leam  from  European  schools; 
while  in  the  veiy  important  point  of  re- 
ligious instruction  they  are  painfully  in- 
ferior." 

Blind.— By  the  preceding  table,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  United  States  who  are  destitute  of 
sight  is  9,702,  of  which  7,997  are  white, 
and  1,705  colored— of  which  latter 
1,21 1  aro  slaves.  By  the  census  of  1 840, 
the  number  of  white  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States  was  returned  at  5,030 ; 
the  colored  do.,  1,892.    The  same  error 

, INSANE.- 


respecting  the  colored  blind  existed 
witn  the  last  census,  as  has  been  shown, 
to  exist  respecting  the  6.e0  and  dumb. 
We  present  a  table  giving  the  numbers 
and  proportions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
blind,  insane,  and  idiotic,  among  the 
white,  free  colored  and  slaves,  respective- 
ly. From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
muteness  and  insanity  are  more<preva- 
lent  among  the  whites,  and  blindness 
and  idiocy  amon^  the  colored.  Among 
the  white  population  there  appears  to  be 
one  blind  person  for  each  2,445  persons ; 
among  the  free  colored,  one  to  each  870 ; 
and  among  the  slaves,  one  to  each 
2,645. 

An  analysis  with  respect  to  native 
and  foreign  population,  made  from  the 
returns,  by  Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.- 
presents  me  fact  that  the  blind  and 
insane  are  much  more  numerous  among- 
our  foreign  population,  which  he  at- 
tributes to  '^  homesickness,  change  of 
climate,  and  the  various  hardships  of  an 
emigrant's  lot^'^  which  have  a  strong 
influence  in  inducing  insanity,  and  per- 
haps blindness. 


-iDionc- 


Maine 

New-Hampshire  , 

Vennont 

MaMachaeettt . . . 

Rhode  IslaiHl 

Connecticut . 


.  979 

.  168 

.  276 

.  781 

,.  121 

.  218 

New-York 1,198 

New-Jersey 197 

PennsylTsnia 924 

Delaware 29 

Maryland 228 

District  of  Colombia 10 

Virginia 605 

North  Carolina 920 

South  Carolina 108 

Georgia 157 

Florida 4 

Alabama 108 

ICississippt 71 

Ix>ui8iana  83 

Texas 24 

Arkansas 38 

Tennessee 258 

Kentucky 271 

Ohio 695 

Michigan  71 

Indiana 300 

lUinois  137 

Missouri.- 140 

Iowa 19 

Wisconsin 27 

California  9 

TerrUoritt. 


WHITES.         F.CL'D.    SLAVZS. 

M.      F.     M.    r.  M.    r.     p^ 

536 
385 
553 
.  1,647 
252 
462 
2,580 


WHITES.  F.  CL'D.  slates. 


Ovsflon  . 

Utah.... 


UU    

New-Mexico . 


254 

197 

276 

848 

127 

231 

1,346 

178 

918 

28 

251 

3 

417 

242 

84 

124 

2 

102 

56 

67 

15 

23 

195 

217 

640 

64 

209 

109 

131 

21 

21 


10  8  . 

3  1  . 

9  4  . 

18  18  . 

3  8  . 
16  33  . 

6  7  . 

23  29  9 

4  4  1 

19  27  22 
4  1  9 


2  3 
1  7 
.   1 


2   7 


1,891 

70 

553 

22 

1,026 

491 

204 

300 

8 

245 

149 

206 

41 

63 

478 

507 

1,352 

136 

579 

249 

262 

40 

48 

2 


4 
3 
11 


330 

208 

171 

465 

65 

182 

1,032 

242 

799 

38 

147 

3 

560 

338 

139 

264 

23 

219 

88 

67 

58 

51 

439 

428 

769 

113 

520 

213 

186 

45 

45 

2 


r. 

225  3 

140  4 

109  1 

390  4 

39  1 
114  3 
689  8 
168  9 
587  34 

40  7 
121  32 

4  3 

385  64 

266  12 

103  1 

212  . 

6  1 

144  . 

53  1 

37  5 

39  1 

40  2 
350  2 
321  IS 
611  10 


F.     M.      F. 


74 
386 
155 
118 
48 
31 
1 


2 
2 

1 
10 

7 

28 
12 
21 

1  .  . 
56  125  95 
20     74     64 

2  26     24 

3  59 

4 
.      80 

4  36 
8    28 

7 

7 
2  36 
7  46 
9 


3      1 
41     31 


11     18 


4 

1         1 
22       16 


Acgra- 

558 
35S 
281 

791 
107 
300 

1,739 
426 

1,448 

101 

393 

11 

1,28S 
774 
29ft 
67T 
37 
509 
210 
17S 
108 
109 
8M 
840 

1,390 

190 

919 

371 

332 

99 

77 

8 


1 
4 
9 
38 


Total. 


7,697  7,459  144  177117  174    15,768      8p76  5,954  234  902  585  455    15,700 
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In  SAKE  AND  Idiotic. — ^The  number  of 
insane  persons  in  the  United  States  is 
giren  at  15.768 — of  whom  15,156  are 
whites,  321  tree  colored,  and  291  slaves. 
The  number  of  idiots  returned  is  15,706, 
distributed  as  follows:  whites.  14,230: 
free  colored^  436;  slaves,  1,040.  Total 
insane  and  idiotic,  31,474.  Total  whites, 
29,386;  total  blacks,  2,086.  By  the 
census  of  1840,  these  two  classes  of  per- 
sons were  returned  together,  (although 
not  generally  so  understood,)  and  pre- 
sented the  following  numbers:  white 
insane  and  idiotic,  14,508:  colored  in- 
sane and  idiotic^  2,926 — total,  17,434.  The 
returns  make  it  appear  thaf^  with  the 
white  population  in  the  United  States 
there  exists  one  insane  person  for  each 
1.290  individuals:  among  the  free  co- 
lored, one  to  eacD*  1,338;  and  among; 
the  slaves,  one  to  each  11,010.  With 
respect  to  idiocy,  the  white  population 
presents  one  to  each  1,374  persons ;  the 
free  colored,  one  to  each  985 ;  and 
among  the  slaves,  one  to  each  3,080. 

Want  of  time  will  not  permit  a  suffi- 
ciently detailed  examination  to  arrive  at 
the  causes  which  present  these  unfortu- 
nate beings  in  such  greater  number 
than  they  appeared  in  1840.  From  the 
manner  of  taking  the  census  of  1850, 
they  could  not  be  rated  higher  than  their 
actual  numbers;  and  it  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  returns  in  1840  must  have 
heen  deficient^  or  that  an  error  occurred 
in  placing  the  figures  in  the  tables.  A 
more  particular  examination  of  both  sets 
of  returns  will  be  made,  previous  to  the 
printing  of  the  seventh  census,  in  which 
it  is  hoped  the  discrepancy  will  be  sat- 
isfactonl]r  explained.  Throughout  our 
country  increased  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  this  class  of  our  population,  a  feeling 
kept  in  active  operation,  ana  made  to 
yield  continually  practical  fruits,  mainly 
through  the  instrumentality  and  devoted 
zeal  of  one  American  lady,  whose 
reputation  is  not  limited,  and  whose 
influence  is  not  confined  to  her  native 
country. 

Education. — It  was  intended  to  ac- 
company this  report  with  a  tabular 
statement  presenting  the  statistics  of 
education  m  the  United  States.  We 
axe  compelled  to  defer  such  table  to  a 
future  period  for  want  of  time  to  com- 
plete it.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  state 
that  near  4,000,000  youth  were  receiving 
instmctioa  in  the  various  educationsd 


institutions  of  the  country  on  the  first  of 
June,  1850,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  in  every 
five  free  persons.  The  teachers  number 
more  than  115,000,  and  the  colleges  and 
schools  near  100,000.  We  will  endeavor 
to  furnish,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Ame- 
rican people  as  respects  education,  to 
which  time  it  will  be  proppr  to  defer 
extended  remarks. 

Pauperism. — ^No  state  in  the  Union  is 
without  its  legal  provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection and  support  of  the  indigent  pop- 
ulation. In  many  states  they  receive  a 
care  and  attention  which  places  them 
in  an  enviable  condition  compared  with 
some  of  the  laboring  classes  of  other 
countries. 

B^  the  table  annexed  to  this  report 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  who  have  received  the 
benefit  of  the  public  funds  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  for  tiie  relief  of  indigent 
persons,  amounts  to  134,972.  Of  this 
number  th^re  were  68,538  of  foreign 
birth,  and  66,434  Americans,  while  of  the 
whole  number  receiving  support  on  the 
first  day  of  June,  there  were  36,916  na^ 
tives,  and  13,437  foreigners,  making  a 
total  of  50,353  persons.  Of  tnose  termed 
Americans,  many  are  free  persons  of 
color.  The  entire  cost  of  the  support  of 
these  individuals  during  the  year  has 
amounted  to  $2,954,806.  This  aggregate 
may  seem  startling  to  persons  who  have 
paid  but  little  attention  to  pauper  statis- 
lies  in  our  own  and  other  countries;  and 
it  may  be  useful,  and  perhaps  not  amiss, 
to  compare  these  facts  with  results  as 
they  are  officially  developed  abroad. 

In  1818,  about  $39,000.00b,  and  during 
the  years  1832,  '33,  and  '34,  more  than 
$100,000,000  was  expended  for  the  re- 
lief and  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  exclusive  of  the  im- 
mense expenditure  of  the  poor-law  ad- 
ministration in  the  unions  and  parishes. 
In  1842  and  '43,  the  amount  of  $50,000^- 
000,  and  during  each  of  the  years  1847, 
'48,  and  '49,  there  was  expended  $28,- 
500,000  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  entire  number  of  paupers  relieved 
by  the  public  funds  in  England  and 
Wales  for  nine  years,  from  1840  to  1848 
inclusive,  amounted  to  13,193,425,  equal 
to  1,649,1 78  persons  p^  annum.  In  1848, 
the  number  relieved  was  1,876^541,  by 
which  it  appears  that  one  person  in  every 
eight  was  a  pauper.  The  average  num- 
ber of  those  annually  relieved,  who  am 
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represented  to  have  been  ''adult  and 
alxle-bodied  paupers,''  amounted  to  more 
than  477,000 ;  and  it  is,  on  British  author- 
ity, asserted  that  in  1848  more  than. 
2,000,000  persons  in  England  and  Wales 
were  kept  from  starvation  by  relief  from 
public  and  private  sources.  The  total 
public  expenditure  for  the  poor  in  Eng- 
land and  Ijreland  in  1848,  amounted  to 
$42,750,000.  Within  the  past  seventeen 
years,  the  poor-law  fund  expended  in 
England  and  Wales  amounted  to  $4i26,- 
600,000.'  This  enormous  expenditure, 
accompanied  as  it  is  by  immense  private 
contributions,  falls  far  short  of  relieving 
the  wants  of  the  poor  of  Great  Britain. 
While  her  population  embraces  a  large 
number  of  persons  of  princely  estates, 
and  other  classes  composed  of  individu- 
als of  every  variety  ot  income,  combin- 
ing with  it  ease,  comfort^  and  elegance, 
the  statistics  of  the  nation  prove  tnat  the 
substratum  of  pauperism  or  want  is  of  a 
magnitude  alarming  to  the  English  mor- 
alist and  thinker,  as  well  as  &e  states- 
man, and  of  an  extent  and  nature  har- 
rowing to  all.  The  expenses  of  the  or- 
ganized benevolent  institutions  of  France 
amounted,  in  1847,  to  52,000,000  francs. 
The  number  of  distressed  persons  reliev- 
ed amounted  to  about  450,000  annually. 
We  have  no  means  of  arriving  approx- 
imately at  the  number  of  paupers  in 
France,  as  the  institutions  above  refer- 
red to  are  confined  to  the  cities  and 
large  towns^  while  among  the  rural  com- 
munes, which  contain  several  millions 
of  landed  proprietors,  there  are  large 
numbers  of  persons  in  the  receipt  oi 


public  support  It  appears,  from  a  re- 
port of  mt,  Buchatel,  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, that  695,932  persons  received 
public  alms  at  their  own  houses. 

The  Netherlands,  in  1827,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  6,167,000,  contained  11,400 
charitable  institutions^ which  contributed 
to  the  support  of  1,214,055  persons,  about 
one  fifth  of  the  entire  population. 

Wkol*  No.  of  p«a. 
f«i*  who  l«MiT> 

odMpportirith-  WholaNo-of         Aaaaal 

ta the  yvar Mid-  P*"P*n  «*         •oAti 

ins    Joa*    lat,  M  of  JoM,         nMock 

.           IPW          ,  IPBO        I. 

Stataa.               NHvo.      For>B.  M'tv*.     Fot'a. 

Maine 4^68  050  S,9(N»  SS0  $151,064 

N.  HampahSre.  2,853  747  1,098  180  U7,S51 

V«rmont 2,043  1.041  1,565  314  180,402 

Muaachusetu  0.530  0,847  4,050  1,400  808,706 

Rhode  leland.  1.U5  1,445  498  804  45,f»7 

Connecticut...  1,878  405  1,403  881  05,flM 

New- York.... 10;i75  40,560  5,755  7,078  817,386 

New-Jereey .  .  1^10  570  1.330  839  93.110 

PennsylTania..  5,806  5,653  8,054  1,157  838,138 

Delaware 600  188  840  33  17,7M 

Maryland 3,601  1,003  1,081  380  71,068 

Die.  of  Col....       —  —  —  —  — 

Virginia 4.038  185  4.350  108  151,788 

N.Carolina...  1,018  18  1,567  18  00,066 

S.  Carolina...  1,813  380  1,113  180  48,367 

Georgia ;    978  58  885  80  S7,8SO 

Florida 64  18  58  4  037 

Alabama 858  11  i  300  0  17,580 

Miseiesippl....     848  18  845  18  18,188 

Loniaitna 138  800  70  30  30,806 

Texaa 7  ».  4  —  43$ 

Arkanoas 07  8  07  —  0,888 

Tenneeaee....     094  11  577  14  30,081 

Kentucky 071  155  000  87  57,543 

Ohio 1,004  000  1,854  410  05,890 

Michigan 040  541  848  181  87,556 

Indiana 860  328  440  137  57,560 

Ulinoie 370  411  870  )55  45,818 

Miaeoori 1,848  1,780  851  854  53.843 

Iowa 100  35  87  17  5,356 

Wiaeonain....      100  407  78  100  14,748 

California —  —  —  —  — 

Territorlee....      —  ^  -.  —  — 

Aggregate.  .06,434  08,538  30,010  13,437  8,054,806 


•\^^^^>»%rf^^^^^'^W^M%rXy%^N<>W 


ART.  V.-8HALL  THE   VAL.LEY8  OF  THE  AMAZON  AND  THE 
MISSISSIPPI   REOIPROOATE   TRADE? 


The  subject  of  South  American  trade, 
and  especially  that  of  the  great  empire 
of  the  Amazon,  has  been  pressed  by  us 
in  the  Review,  through  the  able  pen  of 
Lieut.  Maury  and  others,  with  zeu  and 
'  earnestness  for  many  months  past,  and 
now  that  Congress  is  in  session,  we  can- 
not allow  the  matter  to  flag.  The  fol- 
lowing contribution  present  many  ad- 
ditional views  which  are  new  and 
striking,  and  deserving  of  serious  con- 
sideration : 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  means 
iad  modes  by  which  the  resources  of 


this  ffreat  Amazonian  water-shed  are  to 
be  developed,  and  the  measures  and 
steps  which  the  policy  of  commerce 
suggests  for  secunng  to  the  world  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Amazon. 

The  triumphs  of  conunerce  are  peace- 
ful; its  achievements  are  seen  m  the 
spreading  of  civilization,  in  the  march 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  in 
the  dispensation  of  thrifty  prosperity,  and 
wealth  among  nations,  as  well  as  to  in- 
dividuals. 

From  the  statements  which I'have  al- 
ready made,  all  must  admit  that  the 
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vaDey  of  the  Amaaoa  is  not  only  a  great 
coontry,  but  it  is  a  glorious  wilderness 
and  waste  which,  under  the  improye- 
ment  and  progress  of  the  age,  would 
soon  be  made  to  '' blossom  as  the  rose." 
We  have,  therefore,  but  to  let  loose  upon 
it  the  engines  of  commerce — the  Steam- 
er, the  emigrant,  the  printins'-press,  the 
ue  and  the  plow-^-and  it  wifi  teem  with 
life. 

There  is  a  line  of  steamers  from  Eng- 
land to  Rio.  The  French  are  getting  up 
a  hne,  and  the  stock  has  been  taken  in 
it^  from  Marseilles  to  Rio.  Brazil  has  a 
line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Phta,  via  Rio,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ama- 
taa.  The  mouth  of  the  Amazon  is  half 
way  between  Norfolk  and  Rio.  I  peti- 
tbned  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  line  of  mail* 
aCeamers  from  some  one  of  our  southern 
ports  to  connect  with  the  Brazilian  line 
at  Para,  and  thus  put  our  merchants  in 
direct  steamship  communication  with 
RioL  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monteyideo^  and 
so  draw  ns  closer  to  the  Amazon. 

The  committee  to  whom  the  subject 
was  referred  reported  in  faTor  of  it)  and 
brought  in  a  Dili  for  its  accomplish- 
ment    It   was,   however,    not   acted 

UpOIL 

But  since  that^  events  have  occurred 
which  make  this  line  from  the  south 
still  more  important  and  necessary. 
The  tyrant  Rosas  has  been  expelled 
from  the  continent;  the  navigation  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  some  of  its  no- 
blest tributaries  have  been  opened  and 
made  free  to  the  world.  This  govern- 
ment^ with  a  most  praiseworthy  zeal,  is 
fitting  oat  a  naval  expedition  to  explore 
those  streams,  and  to  make  known  their 
navigability  and  the  commercial  re- 
sources of  the  countries  drained  by  them, 
that  our  merchants  may  know  now  to 
send,  what  to  sell,  and  what  to  buy 
there. 

Brazil  has  contracted  for  two  lines  of 
steamers  on  the  Amazon,  from  its  mouth 
almost  up  to  its  sources.  These  Amazo- 
nian lines  are  to  run — one  monthly  be- 
tween Para  and  Barra,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Negro,  a  distance  of  nine  him- 
died  miles;  the  other,  coimecting  with 
this  at  Barra,  is  to  ply  between  that  city 
and  Nauta,  in  Peru,  a  distance  of  near 
three  thousand  miles  from  the  sea. 
**  Poling  up  the  Mississippi"  would,  in 
comparison  to  the  means  at  present  em- 
ployed for  navigating  the  waters  of  the 


Amazon  and  La  Plata,  be  considered 
rapid  traveling.  Here,  therefore,  is  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the 
business  and  the  commerce  of  those  two 
river-basins;  and  the  first  merchants 
steamer,  as  she  plows  up  those  majes- 
tic streams  with  her  rich  cargo  of  for- 
eign merchandise,  will  be  the  signal  for 
a  revolution  in  the  trade  and  traffic 
which  has  been  carried  on  there. 

Three  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
produce  now  comes  down  the  Amazon 
to  Para. 

''The  Peruvian  jwition  of  the  Upper 
Amazon"  where  this  line  of  steamers  is 
to  go,  ''is^"  said  Castelnau,  who  was 
then  on  his  way  home,  after  traveling 
through  the  fairest  parts  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, ''  the  most  beautifiil  countiy  inl  the 
world ;  its  fertility  is  proverbial."  'niere 
is  found  the  fiimous  silk  tree,  which  pro- 
duces a  staple  like  cotton  to  the  eye, 
but  silk  to  the  touch.  There  the  labor 
of  one  man  is  worth  but  two  and  a  half 
yards  of  our  coarse  cotton  stufi"  the 
month — so  abundant  are  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  so  scarce  the  fabrics  of  the  shop 
and  loom,  and  so  far  has  that  country 
been  removed  from  the  influences  of 
commerce.  It  is  now  just  .about  to  be 
brought  within  them. 

But  what  are  the  opportunities  which 
Americans  will  have  for  getting  a  fair 
share  of  this  new  business  to  which  the 
free  navi^tion  of  the  La  Plata  and  the 
introduction  of  steam  upon  the  Amazon 
will  give  rise?  I  reply,  very  small,  un- 
less this  southern  line  of  steamers  to  the 
Amazon  be  established ;  otherwise  bXL 
the  intelligence  from  Brazil  and  the  La 
Plata,  all  the  advices  concemin£r  the 
markets,  will  ffo  direct  to  England  and 
to  France  by  uieir  steamers;  and  theiL 
after  the  merchants  there  shall  have  haa 
some  toDi  days  or  two  weeks  the  start  of 
their  American  competitors  in  tsddnff 
advantage  of  that  intelligence,  it  wiU 
arrive  here  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Cunard  or  Collins  line  of  steamers  from 
Liverpool. 

Now  and  then  an  American  clipper, 
happening  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or 
in  the  offing  at  Rio,  at  the  night  time, 
may  chance  to  bring  intelligence  to  the 
United  States  sooner  than  it  can  go  to 
Europe  and  then  come  over  by  steamer. 
But  mat  is  uncertain. 

The  free  navigation  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  is  an  achievement^  and  commeree 
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is  chiefly  indebted  to  Brazil  for  itw 
Honor  to  Brazil,  therefore.  It  is  a  gem 
in  the  crown  of  the  emperor,  which,  if  it 
be  tarnished  not,  will  make  his  reign  il- 
lustrious. 

Eosas  held  the  mouth  of  the  river  La 
Plata ;  Brazil,  Banda-Oriental,  Paraguay, 
and  Bolivia,  |all  independent  sovereign- 
ties^) ownea  navigable  water-courses 
which  emptied  into  it ;  but  Rosas  would 
not  allow  any  of  these  powers  to  follow 
those  waters  through  his  nart  of  the 
river  to  the  sea.  Brazil  maae  war  with 
him,  drove  him  out  of  the  country,  and 
the  first-fruits  of  the  victory  the  com- 
mercial world  is  about  to  receive,  is  the 
free  navigation  of  those  noble  streams. 

With  a  quarrel  more  just  than  that 
wicked  one  about  opium,  Brazil,  in  her 
triumph,  followed  the  generous  example 
of  England  in  opening  the  ports  of  Cni- 
na,  without  any  claim  to  exclusive 
privileges.  , 

Brazil  has  not  opened  the  ports  of  so. 
populous  a  country  as  China,  but  she 
has  opened  the  water-courses  clone  with 
which  commerce  will  in  a  few  years  be 
more  valuable  than  it  is  with  China. 

These  arran^ments  about  the  La 
Plata  navigation  are  not  completed. 
They  are  thought  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of 
adjustment  3  and,  therefore,  in  giving 
honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,  I  give  it  to 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  upon  the  suppo- 
sition tluit  no  imtoward  thing  will  occur 
to  thwart  the  measure. 

But  the  commercial  world  has  been 
sparing  of  its  commendations  of  Brazil 
for  her  seeming  liberality  with  regard  to 
the  free  navigation  of  the  La  Plata. 
They  say^and  have,  alas!  but  too 
mucn  reason  for  saying— -that  there  was 
no  generosity,  no  liberality,  no  sign  of 
any  fairness  whatever,  in  the  course  of 
Brazil  with  regard  to  the  navigation  of 
the  La  Plata.  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and 
Banda-OrientaL  they  say,  had  each  as 
much  rieht  as  Brazil  to  claim  the  free 
use  of  &e  La  ^lata  for  getting  to  sea 
with  their  merchandise:  and  i(  upon 
the  fall  of  Rosas,  Brazil  had  then  at- 
tempted to  extort  from  Buenos  Ayres 
any  exclusive  privilege  in  the  use  of 
those  waters,  she  knew  that  not  only 
would  these  republics — ^her  next-door 
neighbors — all  have  turned  against  her, 
but  that  the  three  great  commercial  na- 
tions of  the  north  would  have  stepped  in 
toprevent  any  such  exclusive  and  sel- 
fish appropriation  of  Nature's  highway. 


As  a  proof  that  Brazil  was  not  actua- 
ted by  any  of  those  really  enlarged  and 
liberal  views  which  it  is  the  policy  of 
commerce  to  carry  out^  I  point  to  the 
Amazon.  There  Don  Pedro  is  the 
Rosas.  He  holds  the  mouth  of  the  . 
Amazon;  he  shuts  it  up.  Five  sever* 
eign  and  independent  nations  own  ite 
headwaters,  and  all  of  them  have  prov- 
inces and  people  upon  the  banks  of  its 
navigable  tributaries:  but  not  one  of 
them  is  allowed  to  follow  the  course  of 
these  navigable  streams  through  Brazil- 
ian waters  to  the  sea. 

Justice,  the  policy  of  commerce^  the 
sentiment  of  the  age,  all  the  principles 
of  national  law  and  the  rights  of  people^ 
are  in  favor  of  the  free  use  of  that  nver 
by  those  ^Ye  Spanish  republics :  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Brazil  acted  from. 
j>rinciple  in  the  case  of  the  La  Plata  un- 
til she  makes,  of  her  own  accord,  the 
navigation  of  the  Amazon  free. 

Formerly  there  was  a  Rosas  who 
threatened  to  stand  at  the  mouth  of  isar 
Mississippi,  and  we,  who  then  owned 
the  headwaters  only,  claimed,  and  were 
ready  to  assert  with  the  sworo,  our  right 
to  follow  them,  and  to  use  them  for  com- 
merce and  navigation,  until  they  min- 
gled with  and  were  lost  in  the  sea. 

It  has  now  not  been  auite  four  years 
ago  since  this  subject  ol  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  La  Plata  and  the  Amazon 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  gov- 
ernment. 

The  proposition  was,  that  we  should 
ofier  to  Brazil  our  friendly  mediaticm 
with  Rosas,  and  use  our  kind  offices  to 
induce  him  to  make  free  the  navigaticm 
of  the  La  Plata,  and  so  end  the  war. 

It  was  proposed,  also,  that  we  should 
treat  with  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  New 
Grenada,  and  Venezuela,  for  pcnrts  of 
entry  to  forei^  vessels  and  commerce 
up  their  naviCTble  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon,  and  thus  tura  upon  Brazil  with 
the  same  arguments  for  tne  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Amazon  that  Brazil  stMid 
ready  to  urge  in  favor  of  her  right  to 
navigate  the  La  Plata. 

Brazil  got  wind  of  this.  She  found 
out  that  such  a  thing  as  the  firee  naviga- 
tion of  the  Amazon  began  to  form  uie 
sulnect  of  conversation  in  commercial 
ana  pohticai  circles  here,  and  she  im- 
mediately took  the  most  active  steps  to 
render  of  no  avail  an^  attempt  on  our 
part  having  for  its  object  the  tree  navi- 
gation of  the  Amazon. 
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Sbe  radoubled  her  energies  in  the 
war  against  Rosas,  and  she  dispatched 
in  hot  haste  Ministers  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Peru,  to  Bolivia, 
to  Ecuador,  and  New  Grenada,  and 
Venezuela^  to  treat  with  each  of  those 
five  Spanish-American  Republics  for 
the  tXiMmvt  right  to  navigate  their 
Amazonian  tributaries. 

For  the  Portogoese,  who  had  owned 
the  Amazon  for  ages,  who  had  not  had 
the  power  to  make  an  impression  upon 
its  forests,  nor  to  launch  a  steamer  upon 
its  bosom,  to  go  and  talk  to  the  Bolivians 
and  others  about  sending  steamers  away 
rjsp  the  main  trunk  of  the  Amazon,  to 
paddle  up  and  down  the  republican 
spring-branches  of  the  Spanish  Amerip 
caD&  was  truly  a  diplomatic  phenome- 
non! "You  have  an  Athens^  embellish 
that^'  should  have  been  their  reply  to 
Brazil 

I  quote  from  the  Rio  correspondent  of 
the  "Observator'' — a  Brazilian  news- 
paper—of May  last.  This  correspondent 
appears  to  be  in  the  secrets  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  no  doubt  spoke  the  senti- 
ments of  that  jealous  c^bmet : 

^'  The  navigation  of  the  Amazon  goes 
on  swimmingly:  the  government  of 
9eni,  by  the  convention  of  the  23d  of 
iasi  October,  made  with  our  new  minis- 
tar,  Duarte  da  Ponte  Ribeiro,  obliges 
itself  to  assist  the  first  enterprise  estab- 
lished upon  the  Amazon  with  a  sum 
never  less  than  $20,000. 

^  The  ^vemment  has  named  in  quali- 
ty of  resident  minister,  and  for  an  ex- 
traordinary mission  near  the  govern- 
ments of  the  republics  of  Venezuela, 
Ecuador,  and  New  Grenada,  our  minis- 
ter to  Bolivia,  Miguel  Maria  Lisboa. 
The  object  of  this  mission  is  a  treaty 
with  those  republics  for  the  navigation 
of  the  Amazon,  because,  as  I  think,  it  is 
feared  that  the  United  States  will  hasten 
to  arrange  oue  for  the  navigation  of 
sc»De  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon, 
and  thus  judge  themselves  authorized  to 
enter  the  Amazon  from  without^  as  the 
jounaals  of  New-York  and  New-Orleans 
already  propose.  We  have  been  oare- 
leea  in  this  matter,  and  must  now  hurry 
about  it 

*'  This  naticm  of  pirates,  like  those  of 
their  mce,  wish  to  displace  all  the  peo- 
ple of  America  who  are  not  Anglo- 
Saxons.'' 

Thus  the  objects  of  Da  Panto's  mis- 
skm  to  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  of  Lisboa's 


to  Veneznela,  New  Grenada,  and  Eoua- 
dor,  are  clearly  set  forth. 

They  were  to  frustrate  any  attempts 
at  treaty  the  commercial  nations  might 
be  disposed  to  make  with  these  repub- 
lics touching  river  navigation,  and  to 
seal  up  tighter  than  ever  the  great  ar- 
teries of  uiose  countries,  and  thus  per- 
petuate the  stagnation  and  death  mat 
nave  for  three  hundred  years  reigned  in 
the  great  Amazonian  water-shed. 

Brazil  seemed  already  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  what  was  right  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  must  be 
right  also  under  the  Equator;  for  the 
same  arjguments  that  aj^ly  to  the  free 
navigation  of  the  La  Plata  apply  also  to 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon. 

Peru  fell  into  the  trap^  and  made  the 
required  treaty;  but  the  more  sagacious 
statesmen  of  &)livia  got  wind  of  the  de- 
sign, and  not  only  refused  to  treat  with 
Brazil  upon  the  subject,  but  the  enlight- 
ened President  of  that  republic  proposes 
to  establish  upon  the  Amazonian  tribu- 
taries of  Bolivia  free  ports  to  all  the 
world. 

"  Como  los  BrazileroSy"  says  a  gentle- 
man of  Bolivia,  writing  as  to  this  pre- 
tension of  Brazil  to  steamboat  naviga- 
tion upon  the  rivers  of  Bolivia,  "pre- 
tenden  el  privilejio^  y  el  Presidenie  Beku, 
es  bastante  capos  para  conocer  lo  qae  le 
eonviene  a  BolivtOy  el  se  ha  negado  a  dar 
dicha  eoncesion,  y  espera  qui  los  JSstados 
Unidos  Sevan  los  pnmeros  en  descubrier 
aquellos  rejiones?^* 

Moreover,  as  the  good  genius  of  Ama- 
zonia and  free  navigation  would  have  it^ 
neither  the  Brazilian  nor  the  Peruvian 
Plenipotentiary  appeared  to  have  a  suffi- 
cient Knowledge  of  the  subject  of  which 
the  two  were  treating.  They  evidently 
knew  very  little  of  the  navigability  of 
those  waters,  the  monopoly  of  wnich 
they  aimed  to  secure. 

This  treaty  was  secretly  negotiated 
in  Lima,  last  October  twelve  months, 
and  was  ratified  in  Rio  two  or  three 
months  ag^o  only.  I  have  a  manuscript 
copy  of  it  before  me.  Its  title  is,  "A 
treaty  of  fiuvial  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion and  of  boundary  between  the  re- 
publics of  Peru  and  the  £mpire  of  Bra- 
zil." 


*  "  Aa  the  Brazilians  claim  the  prirllege,  and  as 
Prraident  Belxn  nnderstands  the  intereeta  of  Bo- 
lina,  in  the  matter,  he  has  reHieed  to  make  any 
such  coneeseiona,  and  hopes  the  United  Sutes  wiU 
be  the  lint  to  explore  thoee  regions.*' 
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The  qii68tioa  of  beimdAry  w«s  settled  ^  Artiols  FiEST.^The  riiarehotden 

in  two  words :  '^  Uti  wmsideHsJ^  of  the  steam  navigatioa  mentioned  in 

I  quote  with  regara  to  the  river  steam-  the   second  article  of  the  convention 

boat  navigation :  concluded  on  this  date^  shall  be  bound 

^^Articlk  First. — ^The  republic  of  to  the  following  conditions : 

Peru  and  his  Majesty  the  £mperor  of  "  Ist.    That  steamboats  shall  make 

Brazil,  desiring  to   encourage,  respec-  three  voyages  the  first  year,  four  in  the 

tively,  the  navigation  of  the  river  Ama-  seccmcL  and  at  least  six  voyages  in  the 

zon  and  its  confluents  by  steamboats,  third,  tourth  and  fifth, 

which,  by  ensuring  tiie  exportation  of  ^  When,  owing  to  ciicumstanoes  ari- 

the  immense  products  of  those  vast  le-  sing  from  the  great  distance,  obstnie- 

gions,  may  contribute  to  increase  the  tion  of  the  river^  making  experiments 

number  of  the  inhabitants  and  civilize  connected  with  its  navigation,  want  of 

the  savage  tribes,  agree  that  the  mer-  combustibles,  or  other  weighty  reasons^ 

chandise,  produce,  and   craft  passing  it  may  be  impossible  to  make  that  num- 

from  Peru  to  Brazil,  or  from  Brazil  to  ber  of  voyages,  the  shareholders  shall 

Peru,  across  the  frontier  of  both  states,  receive  only  five  thousand  dollars  for 

shall  be  exempt  from  ail  duty,  imposts,  every  voyage  that  the  boats  make  during 

or  sale  duty  (alcabala)  whatsoever,  to  the  two  first  years,  and  three  thousand 

which  the  same  products  are  not  sub-  dollars  for  every  one  made  during  the 

ject  in  the  territory  where  produced ;  to  third,  fourth  and  fifbh. 

which  they  shall  be  wholly  assimilated.  "  2d.    They    shall   convey,    free    of 

^'Article  Second. — ^The  high  con-  charge,  the  mail-bags  of  the  govern- 

tracting   parties  being   aware   of  the  ment  and  of  the  post-office,  and  deliver 

great  expense  attending  the  establish-  them  at  the  places  on  the  bAnks  as  they 

ment  of  steam  navi^tion,  and  that  it  pass  elong  until  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

will  not  yield  a  profit  during  the  first  ^  3d.  Tney  shall  also  convey  every 

years  to  tne  shareholders  of  the  company  voyage,  {lassage  free,  four  civil,  military, 

destined  to  navigate  the  Amazon  from  or  ecclesiastical  officers  in  the  service 

its  source  to  the  oanks  (literal)  in  Peru  of  each  government ;  the  lugsage  of 

—-which  should  belong  exclusively  to  these  persons  in  quantity  equal  to  tha9 

the  respective  states — agree  to  give  to  of  other  passengers,  and  the  packages 

the  first  company  which  shall  be  formed  that  each  government  may  in  particular 

a  sum  of  money  during  five  years  in  aid  wish  to  send,  provided  they  do  not  ez«> 

of  its  operations  ,*  which  sum  shall  not  oeed  two  tons. 

be  less  than  twenhr  thousand  dollars  "4th.  They  shall  be  obliged  to  take 

annually  for  each  of  the  high  contract-  on  board  or  in  tow  the  troops,  ammuni* 

ing  parties,  either  of  whom  may  in-  tion  and  effects,  t^t  the  two  govern^ 

crease  the  said  amount^  if  it  suits  its  ments  may    wish   to  send,  receiving 

particular  interests,  witnout   the  other  therefor  an  equitable  remuneration — the 

party  being  thereby  obliged  to  contri-  amount  of  which  shall  be  fixed  as  soon 

bute  in  the  same  ratio.  as  it  shall  be  ascertained  what  is  the 

"The  conditions  to  which  the  share-  necessary  cost  of  performing  said  ser- 

holders  are  to  be  subject^  in  considera-  vice. 

tion   of  the  advantages   conceded  to  "  5th.   The  company  shall  arrange 

them,  shall  be  declared  in  separate  ar-  with  both  governments  touching  the 

tides.  respective  pointa  on  the  river  Amamn 

"  The     other     conterminous    states,  or  Maranon  to  which  the  steamboate 

which,  adopting  the    same  principles,  shall  naviffate,  and  concerning  the  ports 

may  desire  to  take  part  in  the  enter-  at  which  Siey  are  to  touch ;  and  it  shall 

prise  upon  the  same  conditions,  shall  be  sul^ect  to  the  fiscal  and  police  regu* 

likewise  contribute  a  certain  pecuniary  lations,  notwithstanding  their  being  H* 

quota  to  it."  berated  frt>m  imposts  of  every  kind. 

,,  "  Article  Second.— £ach  government 

"SEPARATE  ARTICLES.  gi^ail  grant  to  the  company  the  pro- 

<<For  the  better  understanding  of  Ar-  priety  of  •ene-fourth  pait  of  a  league 

tide  second  of  the  convention  si^ed  this  square,  at  the  places  in  which  it  may  be 

day,  the  high  contraotinff  parties  have  necessary  to  establish  a  depot  for  eom- 

frirther  agreed  to   the  following  arti-  bustibles,  at  any  point  not  betonging  to 

elee:      private  persons;  but  the  title  to  the  same 
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shall  be  forfeited  unless  the  conditions 
above  mentioned  be  complied  with 
during  the  five  years.  It  shall  be  lawful 
to  cut  wood  for  rael  on  unoccupied  lands, 
and  to  open  and  work  coal  mmes.^' 

Under  this  treaty,  Brazil  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Irineo  Evati- 
geUsta  de  Souza  to  introduce  the  river 
steamer  upon  the  Amazon. 

This  contract  was  entered  into  on  the 
30th  day  of  August  last,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  odious  monopolies  that  ever  were 
inflicted  upon  free  trade,  or  that  now  re- 
tards the  progress  of  ax^  country.  A 
stringent  monopoly  of  steamboat  trade 
smd  travel  on  the  Amazon  for  thirty 
years!  The  preamble  to  this  contract 
states,  that,  in  order  to  enable  this  Souza 
to  form  a  company  for  the  establishment 
of  steam  navigation  upon  the  Amazon, 
the  exclusive  right  for  thirty  years  to  the  * 
steamboat  trade,  travel  and  navigation 
up  and  down  that  river,  has  been  granted 
to  him  upon  certain  conditions,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  these : 

1st  The  capital  of  the  company  shall 
never  be  less  than  $600,000,  (1,200,000, 
$000.)  • 

2d.  There  shall  be  two  lines;  one 
from  Para,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon, 
touching  at  the  intermediate  places,  to 
Barra,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Ne^; 
the  second,  from  BarrsL  touching  as  afore- 
said, to  Nauta,  at  tne  mouui  of  the 
Ucavali,  in  Peru. 

3d.  To  the  first  line  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  $80,000  (160,000  $000)  is  to  be 
Slid  for  the  first  fifteen  years ;  and  to 
e  second  line  is  to  be  paid  the  $20,000 
which,  by  the  "treaty  of  fluvial  naviga- 
tion and  commerce/'  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  Peru  obligated  herself  to  pay. 

4th.  At  the  commencement,  the  first 
line  is  to  make  one  round  trip  a  month ; 
the  second,  three  a  year. 

The  company,  on  the  other  hand,  ob- 
ligates itself  to  do  certain  things,  and 
among  these  is  to  establish  on  the 
Amazon  and  i\s  tributaries  sixty  colo- 
nies, which  shall  consist  of  Indians*  or 
emigrants  from  such  nations  as  the 
crown  may  designate. 

The  first  thing  in  this  treaty  of  "  flu- 
vial commerce  and  navigation'^  between 
Peru  and  Brazil  that  strikes  one,  is 
the  want  of  sasacity  on  tile  part  of  its 
ne^iators,  and  the  marvelous  de^e 
of  infrituation  by  which  Peru  fell  into 
the  flimsy  net  tliat  was  so  unskilflilly 
spread  before  her. 

VOL,  XIV.  4 


When  Peru  was  invited  to  treat  upon 
this  subjec^  and  was  told  that  Brazil, 
wanted  to  introduce  the  river  steamer 
upon  Peruvian  waters,  there  was,  right 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  the  Tocan- 
tins,  a  most  magnificent  stream.  It 
crosses  more  parallels  of  latitude  than 
our  Mississippi  or  Missouri ;  it  lies  wholly 
within  Brazilian  territory ;  the  banks  of 
its  upper  tributaries  are  enlivened  witii 
towns  and  villages,  and  peopled  with 
125.000  subjects  of  Brazil;  it  takes  its 
rise  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire ;  and 
from  the  emperor's  palace  at  Rio  to  the 
headwaters  of  this  noble  river  the  dis> 
tance  is  not  five  hundred  miles;  and 
yet,  with  ail  the  enterprise  of  Brazil,  she 
had  not  been  able  to  put,  or  to  muster 
energy  enough  to  make  the  attempt  to 
put,  a  single  steamer  upon  this  river.  It 
was  a  little  surprising,  then,  that  the 
suspicions  of  Peru  were  not  excited;  for 
there  was  something  strange  to  see  this 
Brazilian  envoy  passing  by  the  moufli 
of  the  noble  Tocantins  at  home,  which 
his  own  countrymen,  with  their  dug-outa 
and  rude  crafts,  can  ascend  only  at  the 
rate  of  seven  miles  a  day.  It  was  strange^ 
I  say,  to  see  this  envo3r  leaving  the  ri- 
vers in  his  own  country  in  such  a  condi- 
tion, and  traveling  thousands  of  miles 
up  the  Amazon  to  propose  to  Peru  to 
send  Brazilian  steamers  to  navigate 
among  the  Andes,  her  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon. 

Besides  this,  there  are  the  Chingu  and 
the  Tapaios,  with  a  dozen  other  noble 
streams  lying  wholly  within  Brazilian 
territory.  Some  of  them  come  from 
'^  mountains  of  diamonds,"  and  gold  is  in 
the  beds  of  all  of  them.  They  are  all 
strangers  to  the  steamboat.  Their 
sources  are  so  completely  lost  in  the  un- 
known regions  of  the  vast,  interior  of 
Brazil,  that  we  are  far  better  acquainted 
with  the  geography  of  the  moon  than 
we  are  with  that  of  these  rivers;  and 
yet,  seeing  that,  and  how  that  govern- 
ment had  neglected  them  all,  Peru 
could  still  be  induced  to  listen  to  it» 
shallow  propositions. 

Nay,  there  is  the  beautiful  river  of 
San  Francisco,  which  empties  directlT 
into  the  sea,  and  the  headwaters  of  which 
are  just  behind  the  first  range  of  hills  in 
the  rear  of  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
Without  having  had  the  energy  to  in- 
troduce the  steamboat  even  upon  the 
waters  of  this  river,  the  Chevalier  Da 
Ponte  is  sent  off  upon  this  shallow 
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sion  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Ama- 
zon, which  by  fatuity  the  diplomatiBts  of 
Peru,  it  seems,  could  not  fathom. 

This  attempt  of  Brazil  to  ne^iate 
with  those  fire  Amazonian  repubhcs  can 
be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  an 
attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  for,  to  close  the  Amazon  to  com- 
merce and  the  steamboat,  is  to  shut  out 
from  that  benighted  country,  which  it 
drains,  the  lights  of  civilization,  the 
blessings  of  Christianity^  and  all  the 
elements  of  human  happmess ! 

But  the  treaty !  The  Brazilian  minis- 
ter, I  am  told,  did  not  hesitate  privately 
to  advance  the  sentiment,  when  in  Lima, 
that  it  was  not  the  policy  of  Bmzil  to 
treat  with  nations  more  powerful  than 
herself;  that  in  the  interpretation  of 
treaties  the  stronger  power  always  en- 
forced its  own  construction,  and  the 
'Weaker  as  invariablv  went  to  the  wall. 

At  any  rate,  I  shall  show  how  faith- 
fully Brazil  has  acted  up  to  this  policy 
in  the  case  of  this  treaty  with  Peru.  By 
it  each  of  the  contracting  parties  pledged 
itself  to  give  annually  a  sum  not  less 
than  $20,000  for  the  introduction  of  the 
steamboat  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ama- 
zon; and  what  has  been  the  result? 
Why,  this :  Brazil,  as  we  have  seen  by 
the  Souza  contract^  has  taken  this 
-$20,000  of  Peruvian  money  and  given  it 
to  one  of  her  own  subjects  to  establish 
a  line  of  streamers  under  her  own  flag 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  to 
Naufa — that  is,  it  is  to  run  about  1.500 
miles  through  Brazilian  territory,  and 
when  it  gets  a  few  miles  into  Peru  to 
stop  short.  But  still  Peru  must  pay  the 
piper.  When  this  line  reaches  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  it  is  to  feed 
there  with  its  freights  another  line  under 
the  Brazilian  flag  to  Para. 

Thus  Peru,  to  get  about  250  miles 
of  her  thousands  of  miles  of  navigable 
waters  navigated  by  steam,  is  made  to 
pay  Brazilian  bottoms  and  subjects  for 
navigating  1,500  miles  of  Brazilian 
levators! 

I  have  no  pleasure  in  exposing  this  mis- 
erable trickery  of  the  court  of  Brazil.  But 
she  has  arrayed  lierself  against  the  im- 
provements and  the  progress  of  the  age, 
and  she  has  attempted  by  intrigue  so  to 
shape  the  course  of  events,  Qiat  she 
jnight  lock  up  and  seal  with  the  seal  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  and  savage 
iMtrbarity,  the  finest  portions  of  the 
«aith. 


Science,  commerce^  and  the  wants  of 
mankind,  are  beginnmg  to  call  loudly 
for  admittance  there ;  and  up  the  Ama- 
zon they  must  and  will  go,  for  when 
they  call,  the  world  is  right  apt  to 
heed. 

The  object  of  Brazil,  in  negotiating 
this  treaty  with  Peru,  was,  as  we  have 
seen  by  the  Rio  correspondent  of  the 
"  Observator,"  already  quoted,  to  ex- 
clude '^  this  nation  of  pirates,^'  as  we  are 
there  styled,  from  these  water-courses. 

But  tlie  "high  contracting  parties,'' 
as  it  often  happens  to  the  wicKed,  fell 
themselves  into  the  net  which  they  had 
spread  for  other  feet ;  for  they  seem  not 
to  have  recollected  the  provisions  of  a 
treaty  which  Randolph  Clay,  our  most 
skilful  and  accomplished  representative 
in  Lima,  had  just  negotiated  with  Peru. 

Only  three  months  before  the  date  of 
this  fluvial  treaty,  that  excellent  diplo- 
matist had  negotiated  in  Lima  a  '' treaty 
of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation, 
with  Peru." 

By  the  10th  article  of  that  treaty  it  is 
set  forth  that — 

"  The  Repjtfblic  of  Peru,  desiring  to 
increase  the  intercourse  alon^  it«  coast-s, 
by  means  of  steam  navigation,  hereby 
engages  to  accord  to  any  citizen  or  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  who  may  es- 
tablish^a  line  of  steam  vessels,  to  navi- 
gate regularly  between  the  diflerent 
ports  of  entry  within  the  Peruvian  t«rri- 
toriesL  the  same  privileges  of  taking  ia 
and  landing  freight,  entering  the  by- 
ports^  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and 
landing  passen^rs  and  their  baggage, 
specie  and  bullion,  carrying  the  public 
mails,  establishing  depots  for  coal,  erect- 
ing the  necessary  machine  and  work* 
shops  for  repairing  and  refitting  the 
steam  vessels,  and  all  other  favors  en- 
joyed by  any  other  association  or  com- 
pany wnatsoever. 

"  it  is  furthermore  understood  between 
the  high  contracting  parties,  that  the 
steam  vessels  of  either  shall  not  be  subject 
in  the  ports  of  the  other  party  to  any  du- 
ties of  tonnage,  harbor,  or  other  similar 
duties  whatsoever,  than  those  that  are 
or  may  be  paid  by  any  other  association 
or  company." 

By  the  3d  article  it  is  agreed  that-^ 

"The  two  high  contracting  parties 
hereby  bind  and  engage  themselves  not 
to  grant  any  favor^  privilege^  or  immu- 
nity whatever,  in'  matters  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  to  oiktr  wUions  whicli 
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shall  not  he  abo  immediately  extended  to 
the  citizens  of  the  other  contracting  party. 
who  shall  enjoy  the  samf  gratuitously, 
if  the  concession  shall  have  been  gra- 
tuitous, or,  on  giving  a  compensation,  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  proportionate  value 
and  effect^  to  be  adjusted  by  mutual 
agreement  if  the  concession  snail  have 
been  conditional.'^ 

And  finally,  by  the  2d  article,  it  is 
declared  that-- 

"  The  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Republic  of  Peru  mutually  agree 
that  there  shall  be  reciprocal  liberty  of 
commerce  and  navi^tion  between 
their  respective  torritones  and  citizens ; 
the  citizens  of  either  republic  may  fre- 
quent with  their  vessels  all  the  coasts, 
ports  and  placeSj  of  the  other,  wherever 
(eaqne)  foreign  commerce  is  permitted, 
and  reside  in  all  parts  of  the  territory  of 
either,  and  occupy  dwellings  and  ware- 
houses :  and  everything  belonging  there- 
to shall  be  respected,  and  shall  not 
be  subjected  to  any  arbitrary  visit  or 
search. 

^The  said  citizens  shall  have  full  lib- 
erty to  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  territo- 
ries of  either,  accordmg  to  the  rules  es- 
tablished by  the  respective  regulations 
of  commerce,  in  all  kinds  of  ffoods,  mer- 
chandise, manufactures  and  produce, 
not  prohibited  to  all,  and  to  open  retail 
stores  and  shops,  under ^he  same  muni- 
cipal and  police  regulations  as  native 
citizens.^' 

Thus  Brazil,  instead  of  treating  us  out 
of  the  Amazon,  has  treated  us  into  it ; 
for,  b^  solemn  stipulations  with  Peru, 
American  citizens  had  already  the  rim 
to  frequent  with  their  vessels  all  me 
coasts,  ports  and  places,  in  Peru,  wher- 
ever foreign  commerce  is  or  may  be 
permitted. 

And,  furthermore,  in  this  treaty  Peru 
binds  and  engages  herself  not  to  grant 
any  "favor,  privilege  or  immunity,  what- 
ever, in  matters  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, to  other  nations,  which  shall  not 
be  also  immediately  extended  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the'^  United  States. 

Thus,  therefore,  this  treaty  of  '^  fluvial 
narigation  and  commerce''  between 
Pern  and  Brazil  has  let  us  into  the  Ama- 
zon, so  far  as  Peru  can  let  ns  in  ;  for  we 
have  the  same  right  to  trade  upon  her 
Amazonian  tributaries  that  Brazil  has. 

Moreover,  Lieut.  Hemdon  informs  me 
that  the  vessels  of  Brazil,  that  ^  poling 
about  the  Amazon  and  its  Spamsh-Ame* 


rican  tributaries,  are  in  the  habit  of  vis^ 
iting  all  places  and  ports  in  these  re- 
publics, without  let  or  hindrance.  They 
gather  the  products  of  the  forests  and 
tne  staples  of  the  country  ad  libitum; 
in  short,  that  the  Brazilians  enjoy  there 
a  perfect  free  trade,  there  not  being  a 
custom-house  or  an  excise  officer  in  the 
whole  valley,  or  a  single  restraint  upon 

Serfect  freedom  of  trade,  until  you  get 
own  into  Brazil. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  the  Amazo- 
nian provinces,  and  upon  the  Amazonian 
waters  of  Peru,  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges that  Brazil  has,  if  we  can  get 

THERE. 

Not  only  so:  Peru,  in  1850,  published 
a  decree  which  made  her  Amazonian 
provinces  for  awhile  the  common  pro* 
pertv  of  the  world. 

When  that  gold-exploring  party  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken  returned 
with  their  seven  hundred  pounds'  weight 
of  gold,  washed  in  gourds  from  the 
streams  of  this  water-shed,  the  Ministers 
of  Peru  wrote  letters  and  had  them  pub- 
lished, inviting  all  the  world,  in  conse- 
quence, as  they  said,  of  these  discoveries 
of  the  ore  and  washings  of  gold  in  her 
province  of  Carabaya,  to  come  and  take 
advantage  of  them,  and  make  use  of  the 
natural  productions  of  those .  regions ; 
and  the  world  was  assured  that  the  emi- 
grants of  all  nations  ^oing  there  should 
have  all  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

But  this  invitation  fell  still-bom,  be- 
cause the  Andes,  with  their  snow-capped 
summits,  and  the  long,  boisterous,  and 
dangerous  passage  of  Cape  Horn,  stood 
up  on  one  hand  as  a  barrier  to  keep  out 
the  immigrant  by  the  way  of  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  and  on  tne  other  hand 
Brazil  closed  up  the  Amazon  against  his 
passage  up  from  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Hence  arises  the  question  of  the  day 
—that  of  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Amazon. 

The  question  as  to  the  free  use  for  na- 
vigation of  a  river  which  runs  through 
the  dominions  of  more  than  one  Power, 
is  a  familiar  one  to  statesmen.  It  has 
been  settled  upon  the  everlasting  princi- 
ples of  right  long  ago,  and  cannot  now 
admit  of  dispute. 

In  Europe  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine 
is  conceded  as  a  right  in  common  to  those 
to  whom  its  waters  belong.  In  North 
America  it  is  a  right — this  free  use  of 
waters  that  are  common  property — 
which  involves  principles  very  dear  to 
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thfe  peq>Ie.  The  Mississippi  is  an  illus- 
tration of  this  fact ;  for  the  people  do  not 
forget  that  the  mouth  of  that  river  was 
once  in  foreign  hands  that  threatened  to 
shut  it  up  to  us  of  the  great  West  when 
we  were  owners  of  its  head  navigable 
waters  onl3r)  and  not  of  its  mouth. 

It  is  a  right  which,  in  the  case  of 
Texas,  we  practically  conceded  to  her 
citizens  witn  regard  to  the  Red  river 
without  the  asking,  when  she  was  an  in- 
dependent republic. 

it  is  a  right  which  the  United  States 
have  always  claimed  with  regard  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  but  which  we  have  never 
thought  worth  a  contention,  because  for 
all,  or  rather  for  a  very  great  many,  of 
the  practical  purposes  of  life  our  people 
have  brought  the  conmiercial  mouth  of 
ttie  St.  Lawrence  down  by  rail-road  and 
canal  from  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and 
placed  it  at  Sandy  Hook. 

Canadian  merchants  and  English  sub- 
i»cts  pay  tolls  to  our  rail-roads  and  canals 
Tor  taking  their  nroduce  to  New- York 
and  a  market.  We  therefore  do  not  care 
to  see  the  St.  Lawrence  opened. 

In  South  America  it  is  a  right  which 
Brazil  has  asserted  on  the  La  Plata,  even 
to  the  "  vUima  raiioj'^  when  she  was  one 
of  the  Upper  countries. 

TTie  United  States,  therefore,  are  com- 
mitted to  this  principle;  and  Brazil  is 
committed  tu  it. 

We  have  contended  for  it  here  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  j  Bra- 
zil has  fought  for  it  under  Capricorn  ; 
and  we  must  both  stand  up  for  it  together 
under  the  Equator. 

But,  in  the  case  with  us  on  this  side 
of  the  line,  there  were  never  more  than 
two  nations  concerned  in  the  navigation 
of  a  single  water-course.  Here  in  South 
America  there  are  a  dozen;  and  this 
makes  the  case  so  much  the  stronger  in 
favor  of  a  liberal  poUcy  on  all  sides  with 
regard  to  this  question. 

In  the  case  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  up- 
countries  which  Rosas  cut  off  from  the 
sea  were  the  Banda-Oriental,  Brazil,  Pa- 
raguay, and  Bolivia^  not  to  mention  Uru- 
guay, Corrientes,  Entre-Rios,  Sante  Fe, 
and  some  half  a  dozen  other  states, 
which  were  in  such  an  anomalous  con- 
dition that  one  knew  not  whether  to  class 
them  as  nations  or  anarchies. 

In  thercase  of  the  Amazon,there  are  five 
different  republics  in  the  up-country, 
with  Brazil  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ; 
not  one  of  these  fire  has  the  means  or 


the  power  to  force  her  way  down,  and 
Brazil  will  not  let  them  come  down 
peaceably.  The  Amazon,  therefore,  pre- 
sents a  question  for  whicn,  as  there  is  no 
river-basin  equal  to  it^  there  is  no  prece- 
dent. 

We  have  the  right  from  Peru  to  navi- 

fEite  her  tributaries,  i/iue  can  get  to  them, 
olivia  is  talking  of  making  hers  as  free 
to  all  as  is  the  sea.  Ecuador  is  inclined 
to  do  the  same;  and  both  New-Grenada 
and  Venezuela  will,  no  doubt,  follow  suit 
the  fnoment  they  are  invited  so  to  do. 

We  have  heard  of  the  question  before 
as  to  '^free  goods  and  tree  bottoms.^' 
But  here  the  question  is,  whether  ^*  free 
ports  make  free  rivers." 

Suppose  these  five  Spanish-American 
republics  should  all  proclaim  one  or 
more  of  their  river  towns  upon  the  Ama- 
son  free  ports  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world ;  and  suppose  that  Brazil,  instead 
of  owning  two  thousand  miles  or  more 
of  this  river,  after  it  passes  the  borders 
of  these  republics,  owned  only  two  miles, 
would  any  one  pretend  that  Brazil,  in 
such  a  case,  would  have  the  right  to 
control  the  navigation  of  the  whole  ri- 
ver and  its  valley,  because  it^  mouth 
happened  to  pass  through  two  miles  of 
her  territory  just  before  entering  the  sea  ? 

The  doctrine  that  concedes  to  any  one 
nation  the  arbitrary  right  to  shut  out 
other  nations  from  the  common  highway 
of  the  world,  is  monstrous. 

The  arbitrary  right  even  to  shut  one 
of  the  citizens  of  this  nation  from  the 
public  highways  is  not  possessed  by  any 
of  our  governors.  And  if  his  neighbors 
must  allow  him  free  passage  through  their 
ovrn  lands  to  the  common  maricetrway, 
with  how  much  more  force  does  this  hu- 
mane principle  of  right  apply  to  nations, 
and  their  right  to  follow,  through  neigh- 
boring territory,  the  great  thoroughfares 
which  nature  has  constructed  to  lead  from 
the  interior  of  the  land  out  upon  the 
broad  ocean,  the  great  ^highway  of  the 
world  ? 

Brazil  has  no  more  right,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  two  thousand  miles  of 
Amazon  between  these  people  and  the 
sea,  to  shut  them  up  ana  out  from  the 
highways  of  commerce  than  she  would 
in  the  supposed  case  of  two  miles. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  the 
"policy  of  commerce,"  and  we  do  not 
wish  ever  to  be  on  any  terms  with  Bra- 
zil but  those  of  peace  and  good-will. 
We  buy  now  haltof  all  her  coffee,  and 
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coffee  is  her  gteat  staple.  She  is  a  good 
cTutomer  of  oqfs  too,  and  we  value  high- 
ly our  present  friendly  relations  with 
her ;  but^  as  highly  as  we  value  them, 
we  value  still  more  the  everlasting  prin- 
ciples of  right 

We  want  nothing  exclusive  up  the 
Amazon ;  but  we  are  nearer  to  the  Am- 
azon, or  rather  to  the  mouth  of  it  than 
any  other  nation,  not  even  excepting 
Brazil  herself,  if  we  count  the  distance 
in  ft'me,  and  measure  from  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro^ and  from  New- York  or  New-Or- 
leans as  the  centres  of  the  two  countries. 
And,  therefore,  it  may  well  be  imagined 
that  this  miserable  policy  by  which  Bra- 
zil has  kept  shut  up,  and  is  continuing  to 
keep  shut  upL  from  man's — from  Chris- 
tian, civiliz^  enlightened  man's — use 
the  fairest  portion  of  God's  earth,  would 
be  considered  by  the  American  people 
as  a  nuisance,  not  to  say  an  outrage. 

China  wants  to  trade  with  us,  but  Ja- 
pan stands  by  the  way-side,  and  shuts 
nerself  up  and  out  of  the  world.  She  is 
not  in  the  fellowship  of  nations,  and  we 
send  a  fleet  there  to  remind  her  that  she 
cannot  be  in  this  world  and  live  out  of 
it  at  one  and  the  same  time.  God  has 
put  the  land  she  occupies  on  this  earth, 
and  she  cannot  take  it  away  by  her  pol- 
icy. 

The  five  Spanish-American  republics 
want  to  trade  up  and  down  the  Amazon ; 
bot  Brazil;  worse  than  Japan  on  the  way- 
side, stands  right  in  the  doorway^  and 
says,  **  Nay,  I  will  neither  use  the  Am- 
azon myself  nor  permit  others  to  use  it. 
That  great  up-country  shall  remain  a  so- 
cial and  a  commercial  blank." 

Is  it  the  policy  of  the  great  commer- 
cial nations  to  permit  that  ?  No ;  it  is 
no  more  their  policy  than  a  state  of 
war,  and  not  of  peace,  is  their  policy. 


In  fine,  the  people  of  this  country  can- 
not look  with  indifference  at  the  policy 
Brazil  has  pursued,  and  seems  disposed 
to  continue  to  pursue,  with  regard  to  the 
Amazon. 

She  and  her  rulers  have  had  it  for 
three  hundred  years,  and  the  first  prac- 
tical step  towards  subduing  it  and  de- 
veloping its  resources  has  yet  to  be 
taken. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears 
to  me  that  Brazil,  if  she  persist  in  her 
dog-in-the-manger  policy  with  regard  to 
the  Amazon  and  the  countries  drained 
by  it,  runs  some  risk  of  getting  up  a  dis- 
cussion among  the  enlightened  and 
commercial  nations  as  to  what  her 
rights  are  to  the  Amazon,  and  whether 
they  are  not  in  danger  of  oeing  forfeited 
by  non-usage. 

This,  certainly,  is  the  question  of  the 
day.  The  problem  of  the  age  is  that  of 
the  free  navigation  of  the  .£nazon,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  Atlantic  slopes  o 
South  America.  ^ 

It  is  to  stand  out  in  after  times,  and 
among  all  the  great  things  which  this 
generation  has  already  accomplished,  as 
the  achievement  in  its  way  ot  the  nine* 
teenth  century.  But  it  is  not  to  be  work- 
ed out  by  the  hand  of  violence  or  the 
strong  arm  of  power.  It  is  for  science, 
with  its  lights ;  diplomacy,  with  its  skill; 
commerce,  with  its  influences ;  and 
peace,  with  its  blessings,  to  bring  about 
such  a  ^eat  result  as  would  be  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Amazon — ^the  settle- 
ment and  cultivation  of  the  great  Atlan- 
tic slopes  of  South  America. 

With  many  thanks,  Mr.  Editor,  for 
lending  so  many  columns  of  your  valu- 
able magazine  lo  me  and  this  subject,  I 
conclude, 

Very  truly  yours^  Inca. 


ART.  VI.-RAIL-ROAD  ADMINISTRATION  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

TRX   CIVIL   KNOINKKR. 

CTttfc  fbllowing  paper,  ftom  the  pen  of  an  experienced  engineer,  we  reeomroend  to  the  attention 
of  onr  Board*  of  Internal  ImproTement,  Rail-road  Preaidenta,  Diiectora,  Stock-holdera,  etc.  It  em- 
hracea  many  aoond  and  aalntary  iratha,  and  ahonld  be  earefblly  read  and  remembered.] 

With  the  liberal  minds  of  the  South, 
next  in  importance  to  the  cotton  market^ 
comes  die  consideration  of  rail-roads. 
While  their  commercial  and  social  bear- 
ings   have   been   discussed   over  and 


again,  to  the  weariness  of  the  reading 

Eublic,  little  or  no  attention  seems  to 
ave  been  drawn  to  subjects  connected 
with  their  general  construction  and  ope- 
ration,  and  millions  are  being  invested 
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almost  daily  by  new  states  or  communi- 
ties which  must  be  somewhat  in  the  dark 
on  these  points,  without  one  ray  of  ex- 
perience vouchsafed  them  by  their  more 
advanced  neighbors.  That  to  possess 
correct  general  views  of  these  two  de- 
partments, is  of  inmiense  importance  to 
me  confiding  stockholder,  cannot  be 
questioned. 

The  civil  engineer  in  charge  of  a  rail- 
road, or  more  properly  the  chief  engineer, 
is  so  completely  identified  with  i&  con- 
struction and  operation,  so  responsible 
for  its  faults,  and  so  worthy  of  its  awards 
of  merit)  that  to  understand  his  office, 
the  limit  of  his  rights,  and  the  service 
he  owes  a  company,  is  to  possess  a  safe- 
guard against  abuses  of  the  most  danger- 
ous character.  The  duties  of  this  officer 
should  at  least  be  as  familiar  as  those  of 
the  bricklayer  or  carpenter,  not-  of  course 
in  detail,  but  in  that  degree  which  will, 
with  most  trades,  put  a  stop  to  imposi- 
tion; and  when  we  contrast  the  pre- 
scribed sphere  of  the  journeyman  with 
the  high  prerogatives  of  tlie  engineer, 
the  dangers  of  iterance  are  fearful. 
But  so  it  is,  that,  wnat  with  the  compa- 
rative fewness  of  members  of  this  pro- 
fession, and  a  kind  of  mysticism  Qiat 
seems  to  have  gathered  around  it^  there 
is  a  deplorable  ignorance  in  the  minds 
of  intelligent  commercial  men  amongst 
us,  as  regards  the  value,  the  duties  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  engineer. 

At  a  time  like  the  present^  when  rail- 
roads are  spreading  abroad  with  amaz- 
ing energy  and  dispatch,  and  a  great 
call  is  made  for  engineers,  it  would  be 
strange  if  some  designing  men,  taking 
advantage  of  this^  did  not  succeed  in 
blinding  the  public  eye  still  further  to 
their  own  abuses  and  impositions  under 
the  name  of  chief  engineers.  Nor  is 
this  mere  speculation ;  it  has  been  the 
case  in  some  of  our  states,  and  the  evil 
is  now  far  from  abating.  The  writer  is 
familiar  with  the  histories  of  several  rail- 
road companies  in  our  midst^  which  be- 
tray a  long  series  of  fatal  mistakes  once 
blindly  consented  to  on  the  word  of  in- 
competent engineers,  who,  dishonest  and 
mischievous,  made  easy  dupes  of  their 
boards.  Roads  have  been  found  drpp- 
]>ingto  pieces  three  years  after  construc- 
tion-—accounts  left  m  endless  confusion 
— and,  at  this  moment^  an  observer  stand- 
ing aloof  from  the  excitement  of  schem- 
ing, building,  and  equipping  the  roads  of 
the    South   and  Bouthwest,  sees  com- 


panies unguardedly  confiding  to  the  judg- 
ment of  ignorant^  inexperienced,  and 
cunning  men,  sqjne  of  them  mere  strip- 
ling schoolboys  at  a  profession  they 
never  can  adorn.  These,  unless  corner- 
ed by  difficulties,  and  made  to  betray 
their  pretences,  will  sow  the  seeds  of 
ruin  and  disaster  in  a  company's  affairs. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  mortification 
and  sincere  regret  with  those  who  desire 
to  elevate  the  profession  to  a  standard 
worthy  of  our  great  works,  that  this 
spirit  of  empiricism  has  begun  to  show 
itself  so  boldly  and  dangerously  ;  they 
desire  to  present  to  the  intelligent  minds 
connected  with  rail-roads  in  our  section, 
the  extreme  danger  to  themselves  ana 
the  public  at  large,  threatened  by  a 
continuance  of  this  state  of  things ;  to 
awaken  among  the  rail-road  companies 
every  day  forming  in  our  midst  the  pro- 
per spirit  of  caution  in  appointing  tneir 
chief^engineers ;  to  show  wnat  should  be 
the  standard  of  honest  and  able  engin- 
eering, and  how  far  short  of  this  some 
men  do  come ;  to  bring  out  the  causes 
and  effects  of  this  deterioration,  and  to 
suggest  the  method  of  reform. 

It  would  not  be  to  our  purpose  here  to 
enter  into  detail  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  scientific  attainment,  natural 
ability,  or  experience,  which  should  be 
expected  of  our  chief  engineers ;  this, 
a  professional  question,  would  not  inter- 
est or  benefit  the  public  mind,  which,  to 
form  a  just  view  of  the  subject^  need  not 
be  told  what  an  engineer  should  know, 
but  what  he  should  do :  the  public  has 
to  deal  only  with  his  fruits  of  study  and 
experience,  not  with  the  studies  them- 
selves. However,  in  passing,  it  might 
be  remarked  that  a  profession  so  emin- 
ently responsible  should  be  supposed  to 
attract  men  of  no  ordinary  talent^  to  in- 
volve the  highest  degree  of  general 
scientific  knowledge,  and,  since  it  is  of 
all  others  a  practical  pursuit,  to  require 
long  years  of  experience  before  its  mem- 
bers venture  to  occupy  the  master's  seat. 

The  first  step  with  most  companies, 
after  organizing,  is  the  election  of  an  en- 
gineer; for  they  feel  themselves  not 
only  unable  to  carry  on  the  process  of 
building,  but  they  need  some  one  to 
suggest  each  move  in  the  execution  of 
their  complicated  scheme,  and  to  whom 
they  may  look  for  thorough  satisfaction 
on  all  questions  of  construction,  equip. 
menl^  and  operation;  in  fine,  a  man 
whom  they  may  admire  for  his  scienoa 
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and  respect  for  his  difi^nity.  If  they  se- 
lect one  of  the  right  stamp  they  will 
soon  discover  his  valae  to  be  incalcula- 
ble. He  will  enter  office  with  no  swag- 
ger or  grimace,  but  with  a  quiet  con- 
sciousness of  having  weighty  responsibi- 
lities before  him.  If  his  position  seems 
not  to  be  understood  b]r  the  board,  he  at 
once  sets  about  explaining  it,  and  dread- 
ing the  effects  of  an  apparent  servility  at 
the  stait^  he  speaks  out  tx>ldly  for  his  own 
rights  and  the  uninterrupted  discharge 
of  his  own  duties.  He  will  let  it  be  known 
that,  if  dissatisfied^  ihe  remedy  of  the 
board  must  be  dismissal,  not  interference; 
and  this  maxim,  if  carried  out,  will  free 
both  parties  from  endless  confusion 
and  ill  feeling;  if  not^  these  will  be  inevi- 
table. With  reference  to  the  prominent 
director  of  the  company,  or  tlie  officer 
generally  styled  with  us  the  president  of 
the  board,  tne  engineer's  relations  must 
be  clearly  understood  before  anything 
can  be  done  with  safety.  Much  has 
happened  in  the  history  of  our  roads  to 
create  the  impression  that  these  rela- 
tions must  ever  be  very  delicately 
and  obscurely  hinted  at  that  the  two 
officers  necessarily  interfere  with  each 
other,  and  that  no  line  of  distinction  in 
responsibilities  can  be  drawn,  without 
either  mortifying  the  ambition  of  the 
president)  or  cutting  down  the  engineer 
10  the  level  of  a  land  surveyor.  To  ex- 
amine into  and  reflect  upon  these  rela- 
tions, will  be  of  very  great  advantage  to 
all  interested  in  the  discipline,  and  of 
course  prosperity  of  rail-roads.  It  is 
true,  that  alt  great  works,  to  be  success- 
ful, must  be  the  charge  of  one  great 
mind,  and,  if  circumstances  admitted, 
there  could  be  no  safer  application  for 
this  rule  than  to  rail-roads.  But  these 
enterprises  call  for  far  more  comprehen- 
sive powers  of  intellect  and  judgment 
to  conduct  them  from  their  projection  to 
their  complete  operation,  than  can  be 
found  at  all  in  our  midst  possessed  by 
any  one  man.  Where  can  be  found  the 
financier  capable  of  serving  a  company 
as  well  in  the  engineer's  chair  as  the  di- 
rector's ?  Where  .the  engineer  who  could 
find  time  to  devote  to  the  duties  of  his 
profession  and  to  providing  ways  and 
means?  The  two  departments,  finan- 
cial and  operative,  are  so  distinct,  each 
80  important  and  extensive,  each  de- 
inanding  its  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  that 
if  it  were  possible  to  find  on  eartn  one 
individual  competent  to  unite  them  in 


action  most  salutary  to  the  interests  of  a 
company — ^he  would  stand  alone  and  a 
wonder  to  all  the  world.  Thus  then 
it  must  appear  that  the  duties  of  a  presi- 
dent, such  as  our  states  ordinarily  fiir- 
nish  their  boards  with,  must,  to  secure 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  company,  lie 
whoUy  within  one  or  the  other  of  the 
above  departments;  and  further,  that 
these  men,  taken  as  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  counting-room,  the 
plantation,  or  even  the  law  bench,  are  • 
not,  nor  ever  could  be,  prepared  to  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  operative  bureau 
without  an  engineer's  training  of  some 
ten  years.  It  remains  then  that  they 
devote  themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  the 
finance.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  both 
unreasonable  and  inexpedient,  perhaps 
unsafe,  to  crowd  on  the  engineer  the 
duties  of  providing  and  disbursing;  his 
concerns  of  construction  and  operation, 
altogether  professional  and  not  to  be 
learned  by  intuition,  leave  him  no  time 
to  bother  with  bonds  and  instalments; 
one  moment's  suspension  of  his  supervi- 
sion may  cost  a  company  more  than 
whole  months  devoted  to  finance  will 
pay  for.  It  must  be  evident^  then,  that 
there  is  no  excuse  for  any  clashing  of 
duties  between  the  two  officers — ^tney 
pursue  distinct  parallel  lines,  individual- 
ly responsible ;  one  provides  for  the  out- 
lay, uie  other  makes  the  outlay;  the 
president  need  know  nothing  of  the  en- 
gineer's duties,  and  is  not  responsible 
tor  the  quality  of  work  done  on  the  road, 
nor  should  ever  be  praised  or  blamed  for 
its  good  or  bad  operation — the  engineer 
is  as  dependent  upon  the  provision  of 
means  to  conduct  his  works  as  the  loco- 
motive upon  fuel,,  and  should  never  be 
held  to  task  for  the  delays  caused  by  a 
meagre  treasury.  To  return :  the  true 
engineer,  after  satisfying  himself  that 
his  position  is  understood  and  his  respon- 
sibilities appreciated  by  his  co-laborers 
of  the  board,  will  institute  a  searching 
examination  into  the  pecuniary  resour- 
ces of  his  company ;  if  he  finds  these 
only  just  sufficient  for  building  the  most 
temporary  of  trap-stick  roads,  he  will 
have  the  courage  to  refuse  making  any 
step  so  fatal  to  the  interest  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  welfare  of  the  public,  as 
embarking  on  any  such  enterprise ;  he 
will  not  strive  by  false  estimates  and 
distorted  views  of  economy  to  deceive 
the  board  into  action,  but  will  advise  de- 
lay until  more  means  are  provided,  if; 
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they  be  only  enough  to  start  the  under- 
taking on  a  safe  scale  of  economy. 
Should  the  Auids  placed  at  his  disposal, 
however,  be  adequate  to  tiie  building  of 
a  substantial  road,  he  wilL  on  mature 
deliberation,  strike  out  such  a  standard 
of  construction,  equipment  and  opera- 
tion as  will,  without  degrading  by  its 
parsimonious  exactions  the  dignity  of 
the  enterprise,  yet  be  most  conducive  to 
the  company's  best  interests.  The 
board  will,  then  find  him  ready  for  ac- 
tion ;  his  counsel  will  be  sought  and  his 
real  value  begin  to  appear;  they  will 
not  have  to  draw  out  trom  him  a  reluc- 
tant and  quibbling  opinion,  no  evasive 
answer,  or  obscurely  devised  plan ;  they 
will  never  catch  him  at  fault  as  to  the 
next  step  to  be  taken,  nor  suiprise  him 
unprepared  for  the  most  sudcfen  emer- 
gency. His  must  be  the  high  responsi- 
'  bility  of  continually  foreseeing  the  work 
ahead,  and  reporting  such  provisions 
necessary  or  such  moves  expedient ;  a 
foresight  proportioned  to  a  knowledge 
and  experience  never  possessed  by  the 
board.  But  while  insisting  on  his  own 
claim  to  attention  in  the  councils  of  the 
company,  he  will  avoid,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, all  undue  assumptions  of  office ;  the 
treasurer  he  will  contend  is  the  only 
proper  person  to  disburse  funds  in  pay- 
ment of  work,  as  called  upon  by  certifi- 
cates indorsed  by  himself;  and  by  re- 
fusing  ever  to  act  in  his  capacity,  he 
will  be  able  to  devote  more  professional 
time  to  the  company,  and  secure  him- 
self from  any  suspicions  of  defaulting. 
The  system  of  contracts,  modified  as  it 
mgst  be  by  the  circumstances  of  each 
section  of  country,  he  will  have  clearly 
understood  between  the  board  and  him- 
self; firmly  asserting  his  peculiar  fitness 
to  act  as  the  company's  agent  in  draw- 
ing up  all  such  obli^tions,  alone  and 
untrammeled  by  the  interference  of  the 
president  director,  he  will  yet  be 
obliged  to  submit,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  united  board,  all  the 
contracts  he  has  entered  into.  The  ne- 
cessity of  his  acting  in  this  matter  of 
contracts  on  his  own  judgment^  must  be 
apparent  to  every  reasonable  mind ;  for 
he  only  is  the  competent  judge  of  a  con- 
tractors fitness,  wnose  business  it  is  to 
inspect  and  receive  for  the  company — 
the  president  having  no  more  reasona- 
ble claim  to  the  contract  power  in  the 
case  of  graduation  than  in  the  purchase 
of  surveyin    ii^struments,  being  as  igno- 


rant of  the  merits  of  one  as  of  the  other. 
Where  the  work  of  construction  is  be- 
gun on  the  most  favorable  auspices^  and 
resources  are  abundant  the  engineer 
will  t^ke  pride  in  impressing  eveiy 
structure,  however  inconsiderable,  with 
the  seal  of  durable  excellence,  ana  will 
invite  criticism,  not  from  the  unin- 
formed or  inexperienced,  but  from 
knowing  ones;  his  judgment  will  com- 
prehend the  charge  of  every  depart- 
ment of  construction  to  the  minutest  de« 
tails;  nothing  will  be  left  to  the  contrac-  . 
tors,  from  the  bridge-builder  to  the 
spike  furnisher,  but  to  obey  plans  and 
specifications;  these  last  will  admit  of 
no  latitude  of  construction,  nor  will 
there  be  any  relaxing  of  discipline  in 
their  requirements ;  above  all,  the  chief 
engineer  will  view  with  iealousy  anjr 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  other  offi- 
cers of  the  company  or  of  the  stock- 
holders to  influence  and  interfere  with 
the  duties  of  his  assistants ;  complaints, 
if  they  have  to  be  made,  he  will  insist 
must  come  to  him  first,  as  the  only 
proper  judge  of  such  professional  Ques- 
tions, and  in  this  view  he  should  nave 
full  authority  to  appoint  or  dismiss  all 
his  assistants.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
his  management,  to  be  the  best,  must 
be  extolled  by  all  the  world — ^he  cannot^ 
on  the  contrary,  do  his  duty,  and  be  true 
to  the  company's  interest,  without  dis- 
pleasing many  an  avaricious  contractor. 

Heavy  now  as  we  have  seen  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  be — ^powerful  as  he  is  for 
good,  in  exact  proportion  should  he  be 
watched.  The  moment  he  is  admired 
by  every  one  for  his  "  accommodating^' 
virtues,  there  is  danger  of  his  not  being 
a  reliable  man.  Once  bent  on  "  accom- 
modation,''  or  impotent  through  ignor- 
ance, and  there  is  no  calculating  the 
miscnief  he  may  work ;  it  may  not  be- 
tray itself  for  years,  but  hidden  in  the 
materials  of  construction,  or  ingeniously 
concealed  in  obscure  book-keeping,  or 
disseminated  by  example  among  his  as- 
sistants, it  will  eventually  show  itself, 
and  will  bring  down  upon  his  head  the 
just  indignation  of  a  deeply  injured  eom- 
munity. 

Time  will  hot  permit  us  to  develop 
more  of  the  duties  of  a  chief  engineer ; 
there  are  others  connected  with  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  the  road  which, 
might  be  noticed ;  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  immense 
influence  for  good  or  ill  possessed  by  this 
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officer  over  the  vital  interests  of- a  rail- 
road company,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
over  the  citizens  of*  whole  states. 

Torn  we  now  to  contemplate,  for  a 
moment,  the  aspect  of  the  profession,  as 
represented  by  not  a  few,  at  this  mo- 
ment. Here  sits  a  chief  at  the  head  of 
an  important  road,  whose  presumption 
is  only  equaled  by  his  ignorance.  With 
neither  the  dignity  nor  attainments  ne- 
cessary to  fill  an  ordinary  clerkship,  his 
scanty  acquirements  are  concealed  by 
great  cunning ;  what  he  calls  his  expe- 
rience is  better  known  by  others  to  have 
been  the  following,  for  three  years,  of  a 
bad  example ;  his  delight  is  to  pass  for 
a  genius,  by  the  simple  process  oi  assert- 
ing it  himself.  The  board  upon  whom  he 
has  been  thrust  by  an  influential  capital- 
ist, without  the  least  scrutiny  into  either 
his  abilities  or  testimonials,  have  long 
since  seen  through  him,  but  he  must  be 
retained  as  a  hostage  for  the  favor  of  his 
friends.  Under  the  gloss  of  his  flourishes, 
and  brag,  and  wise  looks,  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  detect  the  impostor;  be- 
sides which,  the  evident  shuffling  when 
opinions  were  desired,  the  fidgetiness 
seen  too  plainly  when  questions  were 
propounded  relative  to  certain  very  nat- 
ural obstacles  in  the  construction  of  the 
road,  told  at  once  his  utter  ignorance, 
and  ihe  vast  extent  of  his  assurance. 
Finding  that  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  their  engineer,  the  board  un- 
tortnnately  fall  into  the  error  of  suppos- 
ing him  a  specimen  of  the  best^  because 
imported  from-  an  older  state  by  a  man 
of  great  capital,  and  with  no  information 
to  undeceive  them,  they  are  blundering 
along,  soon  to  stumble  in  the  darkness 
of  their  own  unassisted  counsels,  and 
confess,  after  the  happening  of  some 
great  catastrophe,  that  they  have  been 
most  egregiously  duped.  Meanwhile, 
their  engineer,  who,  with  all  his  ignor- 
ance, is  still  possessed  of  that  "little 
knowledge^'  which  is  such  a  dangerous 
thing,  selects  such  duties  as  he  may 
fancy  himself  best  prepared  to  perform, 
leaving  others,  and  generally  tne  most 
important  in  his  profession,  to  the  mercy 
of  nis  inexperienced  board,  or  of  some 
better  informed  and  keen-cutting  con- 
tractor. In  the  one  case,  there  is  certain 
bungling  and  detention;  in  the  other, 
the  duty  is  performed  never  faithfully, 
and  always  at  an  exorbitant  charge. 
He  may  amuse  himself  in  his  own  sloven 


way  for  a  time  with  attention  to  surveys^ 
a  duty  generally  unnecessary  to  a  chief 
aided  by  good  assistants,  or  he  may  at- 
tend to  the  correspondence  of  the  board, 
like  an  obedient  clerk ;  but  for  anything 
like  devotion  to  the  high  questions  of  pol- 
icy in  construction,  eauipment,  and  oper- 
ation,  which  the  board,  without  the  coun- 
sel of  a  competent  engineer,  must  dis- 
cuss in  utter  darkness,  he  never  pre- 
sumes to  venture  an  opinion ;  he  fails  to 
act  where  a  good  chief  would  be  of  great- 
est value  to  a  company :  and  thus,  be- 
sides subjecting  his  company  to  heavy 
losses  by  improperly  treating  subjects 
he  does  act  upon,  his  failure  to  act  upon 
others  is  a  still  greater  source  of  loss  and 
disaster.  There  goes  a  stripling  like  the 
last,  straight  from  his  rod  to  a  distant 
chiefship ;  he  cares  not  for  qualifications ; 
he  says,  "  who  can  find  me  out  where  no 
no  one  ever  saw  an  engineer  before!'' 
This  one  has  not  the  self-esteeni  of  the 
other;  conscious  of  his  own  deficiencies, 
he  relies  upon  the  ignorarice  of  his 
employers  to  escape  detection.  Here 
another,  who,  dropping  the  yard-stick 
and  seizing  the  rod,  is  transformed,  in 
a  few  weeks,  to  an  experienced  as- 
sistant. But  there  are  others,  who,  hav- 
ing far  more  ability  and  experience  than 
these,  yet  abuse  their  really  fine  talents 
by  a  selfish  pursuit  after  popularity ;  who 
sacrifice  all  principles,  moral  ana  scien- 
tific, to  the  love  of  praise ;  who,  by  in- 
trigue and  acuteness,  strive  to  gain  an 
elevated  position  in  society.  These  men 
lower  the  rank  of  the  profession,  by  pre- 
senting an  example  of  careless  discipline 
amon^  contracts  for  purposes  of  favor,  by 
engaging  in  dishonorable  alliances  for 
reciprocating  profits,  and  finally  disgrace 
themselves  and  their  profession  by  the 
boldest  dishonesty. 

Such  caricatures,  it  may  be  thought, 
are  easily  drawn  by  the  pen  of  envy  or 
spleen,  and  to  be  on  the  guard  against 
them  is  unnecessary :  be  it  so,  the  warn- 
ing will  have  been  uttered,  and  its  jus- 
tice will  be  seen  in  time.  But  relying 
upon  large  personal  observation,  ana  the 
representation  of  no  limited  or  sectional 
acquaintance,  the  writer  is  convinced 
that  they  have  not  been  overdrawn,  that 
they  will  not  startle  by  their  extravagance 
all  the  thinking  directors  or  self-respect- 
ing engineers  of  our  section;  they  will  ra- 
tiier  call  out  an  echo  of  assent,  and  stimu- 
late to  warmer  zeal  in  ihe  work  of  reform. 
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And  now  that  we  have  shown  the 
vast  and  threatening  departure  from 
duty  in  a  profession  so  much  trusted  to 
by  our  rail-road  companies,  and  so 
vitally  influencing  the  conduct  of  every 
enterprise  of  the  kind,  it  may  reasona- 
bly be  asked  if  any  defects  exist  in  the 
organization  or  operation  of  the  numer- 
ous executive  boards  in  our  midst  to 
which  may  be  traced  in  part  this  dan- 
gerous deterioration. 

One  great  cause  then  is  to  be  found 
in  the  want  of  proper  Qualification  with 
which  most   of   our  oirectors  m)  into 
office.    Were  \key  better  qualined  by 
commercial  experience  and    enlarged 
views  of  economy,  and  less  dependent 
upon  the  opinions  of  others  more  promi- 
nent, but  not  better  informed  than  them- 
selves; could  thev  realize  the  novelty 
in  commercial    finance  presented   bv 
rail-road  management^  and  distinguish 
it  from  that  of  a  bank,  or  a  plantation, 
or  a  law  docket^  and  prepare  tnemselves 
accordingly ;  could  they  understand  the 
uses  and  abuses  of  engineering  better 
than  they  do,  and  know  where  to  look 
for  that  information  which  they  too  often 
seek  from  interested  parties ;  were  tliey 
chosen  as  well  for  cnaracter  as  attain- 
ments, for  independence  of  action  as  for 
liberal    education,  from    the  ranks    of 
"  the  unterrified,"  rather  than  the  party 
hustin^  then  would  there  be  doubtless 
fewer  instances  of  unwise  appointments 
to  chief    engineerships,   and    a    more 
discerning  judgment  would  prevail  in 
all    their    subsequent    management.-— 
Another  cause  growing  out  of  this  first 
is  the  almost  unlimited  power  which 
most  boards  resign  to  their  president. 
If  he  be  an  ambitious  man,  he  will  find 
it  easv  to  persuade  his  fellow  directors 
that  ne  knows  more  than  themselves, 
for  they  are  generally  too  willing  to 
hand  over  responsibility;  and  thus  un- 
checked by  tnem,  he  ventures  forth, 
the  embodiment  of  all  their  ignorance ; 
claiming  the  credit  of  all  that  escapes 
his  own  bungling,  and  blaming  on  nis 
board  all  that  does  not.     In  deciding 
on  the  appointment  of  the  engineer,  this 
man's  opinion  will  thus  be  often  para- 
mount^ and  some  creature  who  will  best 
further    his    own    interests,    or    whose 
friends  are  best  worth  pleasing,  will  be 
imposed  upon  the  company.      Should 
such  an  engineer  be  appointed,  he  will 
pass  for  noming  in  the  concerns  of  the 


company,  for  an  unchecked  president 
would  not  admit  any  but  a  dumb  ma- 
chine. Ambitious  of  all  responsibility, 
he  cannot  bear  to  have  his  company 
told  anything  but  through  his  own 
mouth,  and  to  his  own  credit.  Should, 
however,  a  good  engineer  be  slippea 
into  office,  and  by  conscious  merit  and 
candid  represenUtions  begin  to  influ- 
ence the  board  contrary  to  this  presi- 
dent's desi^ns^  his  rage  will  be  so  ex- 
cited, and  his  influence  once  obtained 
over  the  directors  so  successfully  urged, 
that  the  company  must  immediately 
lose  the  services  of  its  best  friend.  There 
are  other  causes  more  or  less  directly 
connected  with  this  low  standard  of 
engineering  at  the  South,  but  tiiey  can 
here  be  only  glanced  at ;  among  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  too  general  error 
of  letting  economy  run  into  parsimony, 
which,  by  exhibiting  itself  m  cutting 
down  the  income  of  the  chief  engineer 
to  a  sum  very  small  compared  witn  that 
allowed  the  European  or  even  Northern 
engineers,  and  by  the  absurd  system  of  . 
putting  up  the  office  to  be  bid  for,  as  has 
been  frequently  done  of  late,  has  aided 
materially  in  disgusting  Engineers  of 
worth,  and  drawing  into  the  profession 
such  mountebanks  as  we  have  before 
described. 

The  continuance  of  this  state  of  thin^ 
will  speedily  bring  about  a  round  of  dis- 
asters as  frequent  and  painful  as  those 
witnessed  on  our  great  lines  of  river 
travel.  The  construction  of  a  rail-road 
by  an  incompetent  engineer,  besides 
costing  the  company  treble  its  real 
worth,  is  a  heinous  crime  to  the  public ; 
lives  are  every  moment  in  jeopardv; 
the  decayed  timber  accepted  from  tne 
contractor  by  an  ignorant  or  dishonest 
engineer — the  unscientific  disposition 
of  an  arch  left  perhaps  to  the  mercy  of 
the  mason,  and  a  hundred  other  items 
of  construction  which  make  up  the 
whole,  are  all  to  be  laid  to  the  door  of 
this  impostor.  The  operation  of  rail- 
roads wnich  demands  the  very  closest 
attention  of  the  engineer,  will  in  the 
hands  of  such  men  be  the  scene  of  dis- 
order and  constant  complaint :  the  com- 
plex system  of  accounts  will  be  en- 
tangled to  the  heavy  loss  of  the  company, 
and  the  transportation  continually  in- 
terrupted by  the  most  shameful  acci- 
dents. Questions  come  up  before 
boards  that  in  the  early  history  of  the 
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road  never  were  anticipated :  removals, 
changes  in  location  of  property,  or  the 
line  itself,  questions  involving  millions, 
and  demanmngthe  highest  [^engineering 
talent^  will  be  either  left  to  the  wild 
guesses  of  these  men,  or  in  equally  mis- 
Uken  policy,  be  decided  by  the  board 
without  any  engineering  counsel  what- 
ever. The  results  of  such  decisions  may 
readily  be  imagined;  they  will  have 
the  effect  of  unsettling  public  confidence 
in  the  safety  of  both  the  road  and  the 
company's  stocks,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
certain  failure  of  plan  consequent  upon 
the  neglect  to  employ  competent  pro- 
fessional advice. 

It  becomes  then  the  duty  of  every  one 
who  would  see  this  consummation  avert- 
ed, to  be  alive  to  the  true  requisites  of  a 
chief  engineer.  It  concerns  deeply 
the  directors  and  stockholders  of  our 
numerous  rail-road  companies  to  use  the 
utmost  vigilance  at  this  time  against 
the  impositions  of  the  class  we  have 
described;  to  scrutinize  with  jealousy 
the  testimonials  of  candidates-— the  pro- 


fessional testimonials— not  the  glowing 
eulogies  of  capital-holding  friends ;  to 
consult  as  authority  the  high  names  of 
experienced  and  well-known  engineers 
among  us  whose  works  have  stood  the 
test  oi  time ;  to  extend  their  acquaints 
ance  and  familiarity  with  the  profession 
in  other  states,  and  above  all  to  cultivate 
that  spirit  of  conscious  preparation  and 
strict  mquiry  which  will  neither  permit 
them  to  entrust  their  prerogatives  of 
election  to  another,  nor  to  decline  a 
thorough  examination  into  the  capabili- 
ties of  their  candidates.  Let  them  look 
upon  rail-road  management  as  a  busi- 
ness peculiar  in  itselt,  and  one  requiring 
time  to  test  its  operations ;  engineering 
as  a  business  not  to  be  attained  by  intui- 
tion, and  the  two  as  vitally  influencing 
eacn  other.  And  shame  to  those  who, 
high  in  power  and  influence,  so  lower 
the  standard  of  a  noble  profession,  and 
so  endanger  the  fortunes  of  companies, 
and  the  lives  of  their  fellows,  as  to  har- 
bor and  patronize  the  ignorant  and  un- 
tried engineer  quack ! 


ART.  VII.-FREE   BANKING. 


PART  IV. 


Having  now  examined  the  general 
theory  of  the  system  of  Free  Banking, 
let  us  inquire  into  its  practical  opera- 
tion. We  have  before  remarked,  that 
New- York  presented  the  scheme  in  its 
greatest  perfection  and  largest  develop- 
ment. VVhen,  therefore,  we  refer  to  the 
system  as  it  prevails  unaer  her  laws,  we 
give  it  a  most  favorable  view.  If  suc- 
cess and  safety  could  attend  it  any- 
where, it  surely  would  be  in  that  mag- 
nificent commonwealth  whose  extent 
of  capital  and  domain  give  her  an  al- 
most imperial  sway  over  the  commerce 
of  the  rest  of  the  Union.  Into  her  lap 
is  poured  the  mineral,  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  wealth  of  nearly  all  the 
Western  and  Middle  States.  The  great 
tide  of  exchange  sets  towards  her  em- 
porium, and  in  the  vaults  of  her  banks 
are  stored  the  surplus  funds  of  nearly  all 
the  banks  and  bankers  of  Uie  Union. 
She  alone  has  tested  free  banking,  for 
any  &ir  period  of  time.  Other  states 
have,  it  is  true,  followed  in  her  foot- 


steps,— ^but  of  them  we  must  say,  as 
was  sung  of  the  young  Ascanius : 


.  seqaitTurqne  patrem,  non  paaflibna  eqois. 


The  limited  history  of  the  experiment 
in  Massachusetts,  Vermont  and  Illinois, 
hardly  merit  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

All  will  agree,  that  New- York  is  the 
state  most  favorably  adapted  for  the 
success  of  free  banking — not  only  be- 
cause of  the  advantages  we  have  glan- 
ced at)  but  because  of  the  high  repute 
of  her  state  and  municipal  stocks  and 
the  immense  concentration  of  wealth  in 
her  large  cities.  The  high  value  of  her 
stocks  gives  tone  and  confidence  to  the 
notes  pledged  on  them,  whilst  the  counts 
less  thousands,  at  all  times  at  the  com- 
mand of  her  capitalists,  prevent  her 
solvent  securities  from  ever  being  large- 
ly depreciated. 

How  Louisiana,  with  her  limited 
wealth  and  her  onerous  debt)  could 
compensate  for  these  advantage^  we 
have  yet  to  discover.    Granting,  then| 
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all  that  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the 
New-York  system  contend  for, — admit- 
ting that  there  the  machinery  works  per- 
fectly— ^that  few  banks  break,  and  that, 
even  then,  their  notes  bring  nearly 
par, — admitting  all  this,  and  still  what 
is  there  to  encourage  us  to  attempt  a 
similar  scheme. 

In  New- York,  a  great  stock-buying 
and  stock-selling  fraternity  are  always 
on  hand  to  make  investments,  at  a 
slight  decline  in  prices.  There,  a  large 
supply  of  these  securities  is  always  to 
be  nad,  and  there,  the  great  sales  of 
them  are  usually  effected.  In  New- 
York,  capital  is  so  abundant,  that  upon 
such  stocks  money  may  always  be  ob- 
tained, at  very  low  rates  of  interest,  and 
they  are  as  easily  convertible  into  cash 
as  cotton,  tobacco  or  com.  Now,  how 
is  it  in  Louisiana?  Our  state  stock  is 
barely  reputable,  and  generally  held 
abroad.  Our  banking  capital  is^  in  few 
instances,  furnished  by  our  own  people, 
and  the  majority  of  the  stock  is  ownea 
by  foreign  capitalists.  The  wealth  of 
our  merchants  is  more  than  required  to 
handle  the  crops  of  our  planters,  and 
could  be  diverted  from  its  present  chan- 
nels only  with  detriment  to  our  com- 
merce. Our  rates  of  interest  are  conse- 
quently high,  and  must  continue  to  be 
so  for  several  years  to  come.  Our  pro- 
duce is  often  materially  depreciated  by 
the  stringency  of  money  market^  and 
sales  of  state  or  municipal  stocks  could, 
in  such  cases^  be  effected  only  at  alarm- 
ing and  terrible  sacrifices.  How  long 
such  things  will  exist  we  cannot  fore- 
tell, but  at  present  they  are  stubborn 
facts,  which  must  materially  interfere 
with  the  success  of  free  banting  in  our 
state. 

But  the  question  arises— how  does  the 
system  work  in  New- York  ?  Let  us  to 
the  record. 

The  whole  number  of  banks,  free  and 
chartered,  in  the  state  of  New-York,  on 
the  1st  Jan.,  1852,  was,  of 

BanUng  Asaocittions 05 

ladiTidual  Baokeni 77 

Chartered  Banks 72 


Toua. 
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Of  these,  37  were  new  banks  or 
bankers,  commencing  with  the  previous 
six  months; — showing  an  increase  of 
banks  at  the  rate  of  tmrtv  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  movement  of  these  244 
institutions,  in  the  nine  months  inclu- 


sive, from  Dec,  1850,  to  Sept.,  1851,  was 
as  follows : 

LUBILITtXS. 

Increase  of  Capital $8,000,000 

"       CirciUalioii 1,467,000 


19,407,000 


KBSOUSCES. 


Increaae  In  Bonds  and  Mortgages... $1,300,000 

"  Stocks 1,300,000 

"  Discoants 3,100,000 

$4,700,000 


Showing  a  decrease  of — 


Resources  as  compared  witb  liabili- 
ties  $4,767,000 

To  which  add  decrease  of  specie 4,927,000 

And  decrease  of  amoants  due  from 

solvent  Banks 9,400,000 

Making  an  expansion.  In  nine 

months,  of $10,004,000 


These  figures,  taken  from  the  lucid 
roport  of  the  present  superintendent  of 
the  Banking  Department,  Mr.  D.  B.  St. 
John,  indicate  the  following  facts : 

1st.  That  in  nine  months  the  specie 
has  decreased  nearly  five  millions,  and 
the  deposits  of  other  banks  ten  millions ; 
thus  showing  a  decrease  of  cash  assets 
of  fifteen  mulions,  to  meet  any  unusual 
demand. 

On  further  examination,  we  find : 

The  circnlation  in  December,  1650, 

about $27,000,000 

Amount  due  depositors 46,901 ,000 

"  banks  on  demand 15,639,000 

"  treasurer,  New- York     9,164,000 


Total,  liable  to  be  called  for  at  any 


.$93,794,000 


To  meet  which,  we  find  the  following 
assets,  which  can  alone  be  considered 
as  equal  to  cash : 

Stocks $15,339,000 

Specie 7,021,000 

Due  nrom  banks  on  demand 6,720,000 

Cash  Items  (?) 12,000.000 

$43,060,000 

In  other  words,  the  banks  of  the  state  of 
New- York,  on  1st  January  last^  had  in 
circulation  nearly  four  dollars  in  paper 
for  one  in  specie,  and  owed  depositors 
and  others,  on  demand,  $66,000,000, 
leaving  cash  assets  to  meet  such  calls 
to  extent  of  only  836,000,000.  Consider 
well  these  figures  and  tell  us  if  this  is  a 
favorable  exposition  for  free  banking  ? 
Do  the  people  of  Louisiana  envy  any 
such  state  of  currency  ? 

Having  given  these  fibres  ip  indi- 
cate the  dangerous  expansion  which  has 
thus  far  attended  free  banking,  we  will 
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now  show  that  it  is  an  inherent  evil, 
springing  from  the  system  itself,  and  not 
a  mere  accidental  condition  of  it. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  securities 
an  which  New- York  issues  her  twenty- 
seven  millions  of  paper?  They  are  as 
follows  :•— 

Bonds  and  mortgtfM |3,117,00O 

niinoMvtate  stock 651,000 

Arkansas     *«         375,000 

Indiana       "         6,000 

Michigan     "         200,000 

U.  S.  and  New-Tork  state  stock. .. .  13,000,000 

We  thus  find  that  one-fourth  of  these  se- 
curities are  mortga^s  on  real  estate  and 
insolvent  state  stocKs ;  and  yet,  forsooth, 
this  is  called  securing  the  currency ! 

The  American  Exchange  Bank  of 
New- York  has  a  circulation  of  $400;- 
000.  and  out  of  $500,000  of  stock  depos- 
ited, we  find  near  $400,000  to  be  Illinois 
bonds.  The  Albany  Exchange  Bank 
holds  securities  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion of  Arkansas  and  Michigan  bonds. 

And  still  Uiese  are  called  ^:ood  and 
strong  banks — the  former  being  one  of 
the  best  and  most  influential  in  the  city 
of  New-York.  We  enumerate  these 
instances  and  figures  to  show  how  the 
system  works  in  practice,  and  we  leave 
it  to  the  candid  mind  to  say  whether 
they  do  not  unequivocally  condemn  the 
whole  plan. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  comments  of 
the  superintendent  in  the  report  just  re- 
ferred to.  That  omcer  was  m  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  present  con- 
stitution. He  was,  and  is  now,  a  strong 
advocate  of  free  banking.  His  testimony 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  that  of  a 
friend  of  the  system.    He  says : 

"TTie  controller  in  his  annual  report, 
in  ]850,  to  the  legislature,  called  its  at- 
tention to  the  system  of  banking  as  prac- 
ticed by  many  individual  bankers.  I 
deem  it  my  dutv  to  again  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  to  this  subject. 

"The  law  of  1848,  cap.  340,  expressly 
provides  that  all  banks  shall  be  banks  of 
discount  and  deposit,  as  well  as  of  cir- 
culation ;  and  that  the  usual  business  of 
all  banking  associations  and  individual 
bankers  shall  be  transacted  at  the  place 
where  such  association  or  individual 
banker  shall  be  located.  It  is  believed 
that  this  {>rovi8ion  of  the  law  is,  in  many 
cases,  entirely  evaded.  The  quarterly 
reports  received  show  that  they  are  not 
biunks  of  discount  and  deposit,  having 
neither:  or  if  they  have,  it  is  a  mere 
nominal  sum,  incorporated  into  their  re- 


ports to  comply  with  the  form  and  not 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  They  are  mere 
banks  of  circulation,  and  are 'established 
for  that  purpose  alone.  The  business 
of  circulating  their  notes  is  done  ex- 
clusively through  agents — brokers  in 
commercial  cities,  distant  from  the  lo- 
cation of  the  bank.  In  many  instances, 
it  is  believed,  the  banker  does  not  even 
sign  the  notes  issued  from  this  depart- 
ment and  put  in  circulation,  but  ^ves 
that  power  to  an  agent,  with  power  also 
to  appoint  a  substitute  or  substitutes  for 
that  purpose,  to  deposit  securities,  receive 
interest  on  the  same,  exchange  secur- 
ities and  mutilated  notes,  ana  to  do  all 
acts  connected  with  the  bank  which  the 
banker  himself  could  do.  In  this  man- 
ner are  evaded  the  provisions  of  the  law 
of  1848,  which  makes  it  obligatory  for 
banks  and  bankers  to  transact  £eir  usual 
business  at  the  places  where  they  are 
located.  These  banks  afford  no/acUtiy  to 
the  business  portion  of  the  community y  and 
in  a  time  of^  pressure  or  embarrassment 
in  the  money  market,  not  unfrequently 
allow  their  notes  to  be  discredited^  there- 
by creating  a  panic,  and  subjecting  the 
billholders  to  losses.  The  system  of  sell- 
ing and  transferring  individual  banks 
from  one  person  to  another,  and  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  location,  has  become 
an  evil  which,  in  my  judgment^  requires 
a  remedy.  It  is  believed  that,  in  some 
cases,  individual  banks  are  transferred 
to  irresponsible  parties,  and  that  the  real 
owners,  or  the  parties  interested  in  the 
benefits  and  advantages  of  the  same, 
avoid  all  personal  responsibility,  by  con- 
ducting tneir  business  in  the  names  of 
other  parties. 

^*  The  establishing  of  individual  banks 
(in  parts  of  the  state  remote  from  the  great 
thoroughfares  and  the  general  current  of 
business)  and  selling  them,  has  come  to 
be  regarded  by  some  as  a  legitimate 
transaction.  It  is  ur^d  by  those  inter- 
ested, that,  inasmucn  as  they  are  re- 
auired  to  ueposit  the  same  securities  for 
le  redemption  of  their  circulating  notes 
as  those  that  do  a  regular  business  of 
discounting  paper  and  receiving  deposits, 
they  give  equal  security  to  the  bill- 
holder.  It  is,  however,  apparent  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  security 
afforded  to  billholders  by  the  two  classes. 
A  bank  of  mere  circulation  having  no 
capital  or  assets,  except  the  secunties 
deposited  with  the  superintendent,  can- 
not be  regarded  in  the  same  light  with  a 
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bank  having  a  real  capital  and  doing  a 
legitimate  business.  In  the  one  case, 
the  public  must  depend  entirely  on  the 
securities  held  by  the  superintendent  in 
trust  for  the  redemption  of  the  circulat- 
ing notes,  (in  case  of  failure,)  without  re- 
liance upon  assets,  capital  or  individual 
responsioility ;  in  the  other  case,  the 
capita],  assets,  and  individual  respon- 
sibility of  stockholders  add  much  to  the 
secunty  of  billholders." 

Such  are  the  abuses  which  an  advo- 
cate of  free  banking  has  already  dis- 
covered in  its  practical  operation.  Ac- 
cording to  his  report  banks  have  been 
instituted  in  the  by-wa^s  and  hedges  of 
the  interior,  not  to  facilitate  commerce 
and  aid  the  trades-people  of  its  vicinity, 
but  for  the  mere  purpose  of  having  a 
"  local  habitation  and  name,"  and  pro- 
curing the  slender  deposits  of  the  rustic 
and  unsuspicious  £Birmer.  They  issue 
their  circulation  far  away  from  those 
whom  they  profess  to  benefit  *  The 
name  of  the  bank  may  be  at  Chautauque 
or  at  Bainbridge,  but  their  business 
office  and  their  money  are  in  Wail- 
street. 

How  truly  does  the  superintendent 
say,  that  there  is  a  g^reat  difference  in 
the  security  afforded  by  such  institu- 
tions and  that  of  those  doing  a  legitimate 
and^regular  business.  He  confesses,  af- 
ter all,  that  stocks  are  not  equal  to  the 
strength  of  actual  capital,  bona  fide  as- 
sets and  individual  responsibility. 

And  what  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  this  kind  of  circulation  ?  Plainly,  that 
the  weak  and  reckless  bank  and  banker 
furnishes  the  currency,  whilst  the 
staunch  and  strong  institution  avoids  is- 
suing any  more  paper  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  well  conducted  bank, 
whose  means  are  ample,  needs  no  such 
fictitious  addition  to  its  strength  as  is 
afforded  by  a  large  floating  circulation. 
It  can  illy  afford  to  pay  high  premiums 
for  6  per  cent,  stocks,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  a  paper  issue.    Its  deposits  are 

*  To  show  the  extent  of  tMs  practice,  one  ftct  it 
worthy  of  note.  The  magnificent  hotel  lately 
erected  at  Niblo'a  Oardeo,  and  superbly  kept  by  the 
Messrs.  Leland,  has,  besides  other  novel  improve- 
ments,  a  bemk  connected  with  it.  This  institution 
purporu  to  bo  in  the  western  part  of  New- York, 
and  is  ealled  the  Iceland  Bank.  Its  notes  have  a 
Tignette  of  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  upon  them,  and 
the  only  design  of  the  bank  appears  to  be  to  furnish 
money  to  the  mammoth  hotel.  Its  stock  is  chiefly 
held  by  the  proprietors  of  the  hotel,  and  its  notes  are 
used  in  famishing  change  to  travelers  and  paying  for 
marketing  and  servants*  wages,  a  mode  of  circula- 
tion which  guarantees  their  being  long  kept  afloat. 


large,  and  the  transactions  of  its  cus- 
tomers are  usually  carried  on  with 
checks  and  drafts,  which  require  but 
few  notes  to  manage.  When  its  deposi- 
tors wish  discounts  to  meet  their  obu^ 
tions,  it  is  often  but  a  transfer  of  cre^t 
from  one  name  in  the  ledger  to  another. 
But  with  the  weak  bank  the  case  is  en- 
tirely different.  Its  circulation  is  its 
only  wealth,  and  the  more  remote  its 
distribution,  the  longer  it  is  kept  afloat. 
Having  to  make  greater  interest  on  that 
circulation  than  ordinarjr  rates,  it  has  to 
take  extra  hazardous  risks,  and  when 
once  thoiDotes  are  returned  nome  for  re- 
dempticgi*  and  their  credit  is  shaken, 
there  is  no  strength^  no  resource  left, 
save  the  deposits  with  the  state.  In 
fact,  the  very  necessity  of  depositing 
stocks,  prevents  limited  and  prudent 
banking.  If  an  institution  has  out  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  capital,  and 
invests  it  in  stocks  and  mortgages,  for 
which  only  ninety  thousand  of  notes  are 
received,  and  those  are  loaned  out  at  a 
credit  ot  two  to  four  months,  it  has  for  * 
the  time  exhausted  its  resources,  and 
must  wait  the  maturity  of  its  discounts, 
before  it  can  make  any  further  loans. 
But  if,  in  the  interim,  its  notes  are  re- 
turned for  specie,  then  the  imma- 
ture discounts  must  be  sold,  or  the 
bank  ^  to  protest.  This  risk  only  the 
sanguine  and  reckless  banker  will  in- 
cur. Into  his  hands,  then,  goes  the  cir- 
culating business,  as  he  thinks  and  cares 
little  for  the  danger  which  the  prudent 
would  avoid.  Thus  the  provision  which, 
seemed  to  be  a  protection  to  the  cau- 
tious and  a  check  to  the  irresponsible^ 
proves  practically  the  reverse.  We  find 
this  faithfully  verified  by  analyzing  the 
New-York  bank  reports  for  March, 
1852. 

The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  America, 
Bank    of   Commerce   and    Bank   of 

New- York  was,  in  the  aggregate $7,042,000 

Their  circulation  was 495,000 

Their  specie 5,300,000 

Amount  due  depositors 0,000,000 

Amount  discounts  and  due  from  banks  ]S,500,QUO 
Total  resources 20,000,000 

Now,  we  challenge  the  world  to  pro* 
duce  a  sounder  condition  of  banks  than 
this.  With  such  institutions  we  would 
feel  that  the  currency  was  beyond  any 
contingency.  These  three  banks  issue 
but  one  dollar  in  paper  where  they  have 
13  in  specie,  but  one  in  18  of  capitaJ, 
and  but  one  in  50  of  their  resources. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  banks  of  mere 
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ciiculation,  and  we  will  take  them  with- 
out selection. 

The  total  capital  of  the  Banlc  of  White- 
atone,  Waablnfton  County  Bank,  Bank 
of  Ithaca,  Amenia  Bank,  Union  Bank 
and  Franklin  Bank  orChautauque  eoiu- 

ty,  was  1850,000 

Their  circulation  waa 303,000 

Specie 10,34» 

AmoQnt  due  depoaitora ^9,000 

Amount  discounta,  Ac 380,000 

Total  resources ...1,036,000 

We  thus  find  six  interior  banks  issu- 
ing 36  times  as  much  paper  as  specie : 
one-third  more  than  their  capital  ana 
one-third  as  much  as  their  total  resour- 
ces ;  two  of  them  have  neither  deposits 
nor  discounts^  and  one  has  not  100  specie 
dollars  in  her  vaults.  And  yet  rotten 
as  are  these  banks,  it  is  they  which  fur- 
nish the  every-day  currency  of  the  State 
of  New- York.  It  is  the  notes  of  such  in- 
stitutions which  are  found  with  the  mar- 
ket-man and  the  laborer,  which,  with 
the  broad  seal  of  the  controller  stamp- 
ed on  their  face,  come  into  the  toil-worn 
and  homy  hand  of  the  mechanic,  the 
farmer  and  the  boatman.  For  him  the 
strong  bank  gives  no  circulation.  He 
has  no  money  to  deposit  with  them,  and 
must  take  confidingly  whatever  is  of- 
fered for  his  work.  Laving  away  his 
stock-secured  notes  in  his  wallet^  he 
thanks' his  legislators  for  protecting  him 
from  the  frauds  of  insolvent  banks. 

How  well  grounded  his  confidence  is, 
let  us  examine.  Perhaps  there  has  sel- 
dom been  greater  prosperity  in  com- 
merce than  has  existed  in  the  years 
1851-52,  and  yet  we  find  that  during 
that  period  28  banks  have  failed  in  the 
State  of  New-York,  five  having  been 
protested  in  Oct.,  1851.  One  year  has 
elapsed,  and  yet  only  a  partial  dividend 
has  been  made  to  their  billholders. 
'^  The  bonds  and  mortgages,''  says  the 
superintendent,  "  held  in  trust  for  these, 
sold  at  a  large  discount."  Of  the  23  banks 
iNrhich  failed  up  to  1852,  only  5  paid 
SO  cent^  13  paid  60  cents,  3  paid  50 
cents  and  4  j>aid  30  to  40  cents  in 
the  dollar.  And  yet  this  is  called  se- 
curing the  currency !  The  report  does 
not  inform  us  how  much  was  lost  by  the 
innocent  and  original  holders  of  these 
notes.  All  that  we  know  is  the  pro  rata 
of  distribution  made  months  after  sus- 
pension. 

What  the  duped  and  cheated  public 
/irst  suffered  we  can  only  surmise. 
WIsen  we  reflect  on  the  panic  which 
easues  after  a  failure,  on  the  pressing 


wants  of  the  poor  man,  who  finds  him- 
self caught  with  five  dollars  of  notes  of 
a  broken  bank,  when  three  dollars  are 
needed  to  bu^  his  family  daily  bread 
and  pay  for  his  humble  shelter ;  when 
we  reflect  on  the  not  less  clamorous 
wants  of  the  shrewd  money  dealer,  who 
must  make  his  cent  per  cent  else  he 
starve — ^when  we  reflect  on  all  these 
and  on  all  the  delays  and  formalities  of 
the  law,  we  may  form  some  apprecia- 
tion of  the  sum  which  the  original  holder 
actually  receives  from  the  final  sales  of 
stocks  and  mortgages  which  they  vainly  ^ 
boasted  made  their  banks  ''as  good  as 
gold." 

^  To  prove  still  further  the  inefficiency 
bf  free  banking,  bear  with  us  whilst  we 
contrast  the  relative  condition  of  the 
old  incorporated  or  chartered  banks 
of  New-York,  with  the  banking  associa- 
tions and  individual  bankers  which 
have  gone  into  operation  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1846.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, toa  that  this  contract  is  most  par- 
tial to  tne  associate  and  individual 
banks.  Many  of  the  old  chartered  in- 
stitutions have  died  out  and  their  wealth 
has  been  diverted  into  the  channels  of 
free  banking.  I^  then,  the  system  were 
a  wise  one,  it  should  snow  an  immense 

Ereponderance  of  wealth,  stability  and 
usiness  over  the  expiring  corporations, 
whose  limited  chatters  prevent  them 
from  more  actively  and  profitably  using 
their  capital. 

As  before  stated,  there  are  72  incor- 
porate banks  and  172  free  banks  in  the 
state.  The  following  table  indicates 
their  relative  position  in  round  numbers : 

Capital  of  the  iVee  banks $39,300,000 

.  "         '*    incorporate  banks 26,000,000 

CircnlatiOB  of  the  ftee  banks  15,000,000 

<*  "       incorporate  banks...  1S,000,000 

Specie  "       free  banks 3,031,000 

"  "       incorporate  banks...    7,133,000 

Deposits         "       nree  banks 17,000,000 

"  "       incorporate  banks...  29,000.000 

Discounts  and  cash  items,  free  banks . ..  55.000,000 

**         and  cash  Items,  inc'ate  b^ks  70,060,000 

From  these  fibres  we  deduce  the 
following  conclusions : 

That  more  capital  is  claimed  by  the 
free  banks  than  by  the  chartered  banks 
by  near  six  millions  of  dollars,  and  that 
their  circulation  is  greater  by  three  mil- 
lions. With  this  excess  of  means,  we 
would  reasonably  expect  them  to  have  a 
larger  line  of  discounts,  greater  amount  of 
deposits,  and  better  show  of  specie.  But, 
what  is  the  fact?  They  have,  on  the 
contrary,  less  specie  by  $3,000,000,  fewer 
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deposifis  by  $11,000,000,  and  fewer  dis- 
counts by  $13,000,000 ;  or,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, they  borrow  more  of  the  public  by 
issuing  more  paper,  lend  it  less  by  giving 
fewer  discounts,  and  enjoy  less  of  its 
confidence  by  showing  smaller  depo- 
sits. Here,  then,  the  old  chartered 
banks,  whose  notes  are  not  secured  by 
stock  deposits,  are  evidently  more  trusted, 
trustworthy  and  trusting,  than  those  in- 
stitutions which  have  ^ven  bond  and 
security  for  their  good  behavior.  On  its 
own  ground,  then,  side  by  side  with  char- 
tered banks,  free  banking  has  evidently 
come  short  of  the  purpose  it  professed  to 
attain.  But,  if  this  is  true  ol  it  now,  in 
prosperous  times,  when  specie  and  credit 
are  abundant^  how  much  truer  will  it  be 
in  time  of  trouble  ?  If  it  is  thus  ^*  in  the 
men  tree,  what  will  it  be  in  the  dry?" 
In  Louisiana  we  have  heard  a  great  cla- 
mor as  to  the  want  of  banking  facilities. 
However  well  founded  such  complaints 
may  be,  is  free  banking  likely  to  ^ive 
more  ?  In  New- York  its  1 72  institutions 
give  fewer  discounts,  issue  more  jpaper, 
and  have  less  coin  to  meet  its  circula- 
tion, than  72  incorporated  bank&  which 
do  not  boast  of  as  much  capital  by  six 
millions  of  dollars. 

But  we  must  draw  to  a  close  this  branch 
of  our  subject.  The  report  and  statis- 
tics of  the  superintendent  of  the  banking 
defMirtment,  suggest  a  number  of  ideas 
which  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over. 

In  reply  to  those  who  will  oring  up  the 
old  argument,  of  the  ^^  abuse  of  a  tning 
being  no  objection  to  its  use,"  we  wiu 
recommend — 

1st  That  they  get  Jeremy  Bentham's 
work  on  Fallacies,  and  learn  there  how 
sophistical  is  this  antiquated  proposition. 
The  use  of  a  thing  being  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  thereof,  its  abuse  and  its 
liability  to  abuse  are  equally  good  as 
against  it. 

2d.  We  will  say,  that  if  free  banking 
shows  this  proclivity  to  evil  which  we 
have  shown,  tliere  must  be  some  strong 
tie  of  relationship  between  itself,  not- 
withstanding its  purity,  and  the  vices 
we  have  pointed  out.  The  government 
of  Utopia  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
perfect)  could  the  right  sort  of  men  have 
always  been  sent  there.  The  difficulty 
of  getting  that  sort  of  men  made  the  go- 
vernment simply  ridiculous.  So  free 
banking  may  be  admirable,  but  its  lia- 
bility to  be  abused  unfits  it  for  beings  as 
imperfect  as  we  are. 

it  is  now  time  that  these  articles  were 


drawing  to  a  close.  Fairly  and  fully  we 
have  endeavored  to  meet  these  graye 
questions  touching  our  currency  and 
banking.  The  system  we-  have  con- 
demned has  received  no  intentional  in- 
justice at  our  hands  ,*  nay,  a  large  branch 
of  the  subject  is  as  yet  imtouched.  We 
have  said  nothing  of  the  worthlessness 
of  such  banks  as  institutions  of  deposit. 
Their  very  requirements  utterly  unfit 
them  for  such  a  trust  The  biliholder 
being  the  preferred,  and,  in  fact)  the  only 
protected  creditor,  the  great  function  of 
a  savings'  institution  is  entirely  lost  to 
them.  In  New-York  there  are  37  banks 
which  have  not  a  dollar  of  deposits,  15 
have  each  less  than  $5,000,  and  50  haye 
under  $50,000 ;  so  that,  out  of  aU  of  the 
free  banks,  only  one-third  have  any 
claims  to  be  considered  as  banks  of  de- 
posit Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  depositor  knows  full  well  that  his 
hard-earned  savings  are  used  to  keep 
afioat  their  inflated  circulation,  and  that 
no  fund  is  set  aside  to  protect  him  from 
loss.  And  though  the  law  prefers,  and 
perhaps  justly,  me  biliholder  to  the  de- 
positor, yet  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
a  bank  is  to  afibrd  a  safe  and  secure  de- 
pository for  the  unneeded  funds  of  the 
merchant,  the  farmer,  the  artisan,  the 
laborer,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan.  We 
submit,  in  all  candor,  if  free  banking  does 
not  utterly  fail  to  supply  us  with  so  neces- 
sary and  useful  an  object. 

We  are  aware  that  free  banking  ia  just 
now,  the  popular  theory  in  many  ol  our 
states.  It  18  the  ^reat  invention  in  mo- 
dem finance,  but  it  is  only  new  in  ap- 
pearance. Mr.  Calhoun  most  pithily  de- 
scribed it  when  he  said,  years  ago,  "  that 
the  tendency  of  the  times  was  to  convert 
all  property  into  credits,  and  all  credits, 
through  the  agency  of  banks,  into  ciit- 
rency." 

In  conclusion  of  these  articles,  let  us 
briefly  review  our  argument.  We  haye 
endeavored  to  prove — 

I.  That  banks  are  not  creators  of  cre- 
dit, but  merely  its  auxiliaries,  and  in 
themselves  unfit  to  carry  on  great  and 
tedious  systems  of  internal  improye- 
ments.  They  are,  therefore,  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  means  of  developing  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  Louisiana  and  the 
South. 

II.  That  no  system  or  plan  of  banks  can 
ever  prosper  or  succeed  whose  currency- 
is  not  instantly  and  directly  convertible 
into  specie  without  let  or  Hindrance. 

III.  That  no  bank-note  should  be  of  i^ 
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lesser  denomination  than  fiye  dollars,  as 
small  notes  have  a  tendency  to  drive  the 
small  coin  out  of  the  country. 

IV.  That  no  check  or  guard  against 
the  abuses  of  banks  is  so  potent  as  the 
individual  responsibility  of  its  stockhold- 
ers and  managers  for  all  the  losses  its 
credits  may  incur. 

V.  That  some  legislative  control 
should  be  exercised  over  the  amount  of 
paper  money  issued,  inasmuch  as  an 
mnation  and  contraction  of  the  currency 
has  a  tendency  to  unsettle  values  and 
create  rash  speculation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  unnecessaij  alarm  on  the 
other,  thereby  subjectmg  the  public  to 
most  visionary  and  unfounded  hopes,  as 
well  as  to  most  grievous  and  calamitous 


Tried  by  these  testa,  Free  Banking 
cannot  command  our  approbation,  and  it 
is,  furthermore,  open  to  the  following 
additional  objections : — 

1st  That  it  gives  an  overweening 
power  to  the  officer  who  is  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  the  banking  department* 
(rf  the  government. 

2d.  That  state  or  government  stocks 
can  never  displace  coin,  as  a  basis  of 
currency ;  that  they  are  themselves  but 
credit^  and  to  erect  banks  upon  them  is 
to  give  a  fearful  impetus  to  an  expansion 
of  credit,  which  must  result  in  the  direst 
commercial  evils. 

3d.  That  the  use  of  government 
stocks  in  this  way,  gives  a  charm  to 
public  debt,  and  engenders  a  dangerous 
and  wanton  improvidence  in  our  legis- 
lators, who  are  ever  prone  to  put  off  the 
burdens  of  the  present  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  future.  That  this  tendency  is 
verified  in  the  history  of  Free  Bankinff 
in  New- York,  where  a  great  political 
party  was  defeated  by  its  opposition  to 
this  disposition  to  create  a  new  debt^ 
which  would  fumish  new  material  for 
the  increase  of  an  already  inflated  cur- 
rency. 

4th.  That  as  a  public  debt  is  a  great 
evil,  justified  only  by  necessity,  and  as 
it  should  be  paid  at  the  earliest  day,  a 
system  of  banking,  built  on  the  evidences 
of  such  debt,  can  only  exist  coeval  and 
commensurate  with  the  debt^  and  can- 
not)  of  course,  be  looked  to  as  a  perma- 
nent scheme,  but  rather  as  a  temporary 
expedient  for  the  adjustment  of  the  cur- 
rency. 

5th.  That  Free  Banking  is  but  a  re- 
vival, in  part^  of  the  old  property  bank 
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system,  with  which  Louisiana  was  once 
cursed,  as  it  permits  the  use  of  bonds 
and  mortgages  on  real  estate  as  securi- 
ti^  for  the  cunency. 

6th.  That  taking  the  New- York  system 
as  the  most  perfect  development  of  Free 
Banking,  it  exhibits  in  a  period  of  great 
prosperity  all  the  elements  of  an  un- 
sound and  insecure  currency  j  that  the 
Free  Banks  of  that  state  really  afford 
fewer  loans,  have  less  specie  in  their 
vaults,  and  possess  a  larger  circulation 
than  the  chartered  banl^.  And,  fur- 
thermore, that  the  paper  circulation  of 
the  state  is  chiefly  that  of  the  weakest 
banks :  the  really  staunch  institutions 
evidently  abandoning  that  function  of 
banking  to  those  institutions  which  are 
really  the  unfittest  to  perform  it.  And, 
moreover,  that  the  New- York  system 
only  feebly  secures  the  note-holder,  as 
in  the  failure  of  twenty-eight  banks  in 
1850-51,  they  did  not,  in  many  cases, 
distribute  over  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent 

7th.  That  the  peculiar  condition  of 
Louisiana  seems  to  us  to  condemn,  in 
her  case  at  least^  a  resort  to  banking  on 
stocks.  The  state  of  her  debt^  her 
crippled  resources,  the  heavy  burdens 
hanging  over  New-Orleans,  and  the  lack 
of  surpms  capital  amongst  her  people, 
render  it  inexpedient  for  the  wealth  ox 
her  citizens  to  be  invested  in  bank  and 
state  stocks,  which  can,  with  so  much 
advantage  to  us,  be  held  by  foreign 
capital,  leaving  our  own  resources  free. 

8th.  And  lastly,  that  Free  Banking 
not  only  gives  no  protection  to  the  de- 
positor, but  by  esteeming  the  ttote-holder 
as  a  preferred  creditor,  it  actually  makes 
the  Free  Bank  the  un safest  depository 
he  could  select.  Of  course,  this  most 
important  function  of  banking  is  entirely 
stripped  from  this  class  of  institutions. 

On  these  points  we  rest  our  case. 
They  may  often  lack  system  and  clear- 
ness  in  their  statement  and  exposition  ; 
and  we  have  laid  ourselves  open  to  the 
charge  of  much  repetition ;  but  we  hope 
the  arguments  wul  be  fairly  weighed 
in  the  consideration  of  this  important 
subject.  The  hurrying  cares  of  a  mer- 
cantile life  give  few  leisure  moments 
for  the  treatment  of  subjects  which 
really  require  days  and  weeks  of  reflec- 
tion. If,  however,  these  articles  shall 
have  aroused  abler  and  better  appointed 
intellects  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
dangers  of  Free  Banking,  then  our  pur- 
pose wiU  be  accomplished. 
5 
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The  public  documents  which  ema- 
nate annually  from  Washington,  sive  a, 
j^eUj  fair  notion  of  the  state  of  this' 
country,  and  we  are  determined  hereaf- 
ter to  analyze  and  preserve  them  in 
order  that  they  may  be  referred  to  from 
year  to  year  in  compact  form. 

Tlie  message  of  the  President  refers 
to  the  Fishery  Q^e8iumJ  stating  that  it  is 
still  open,  although  the  English  govern- 
ment nave  disclaimed  any  intention  to 
enforce  their  construction  of  the  con- 
Tention  of  1818  by  the  presence  of  a 
naval  annament.  Our  vessels  for  the 
last  nine  years  have  been  excluded  from 
waters  to  which  they  had  free  access 
for  twenty-five  years  after  the  negotia- 
tion of  this  treaty.  This  exclusion  was 
relaxed  in  1845  as  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
but  the  liberal  policy  was  a^in  aban- 
doned, from  the  opposition  of  the  colo- 
nies, notwithstanding  our  liberal  course 
towards  colonial  fisnermen,  who  have 
been  enabled  to  acquire  the  monopoly 
of  our  export  trade  in  fish,  and  to  supply 
a  large  part  of  our  consumption.  New 
conventions  it  is  hoped  will  be  entered 
into  the  present  winter,  Vhich  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

The  President  declined  becoming  a 
party  with^reat  Britain  and  France  to 
guaranteed  Spain  the  possession  of 
Cuba.  He,  however,  regards  "its  in- 
corporation into  the  Union  as  fraught  at 
tile  present  time  with  serious  penl." — 
The  other  topics  are  the  Tehuante- 
pec  questioiL  which  he  says  is  now  in 
uie  hands  of  the  Senate;  the  question 
relating  to  the  port  of  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua;  the  Guano  question,  in 
which  an  unintentional  error  is  ac- 
knowledged; the  tarifi;  which  is  "not 
snfiiciently  protective  to  our  industry," 
and  in  the  particular  of  ad  vaiorems 
greatly  open  to  frauds;  the  Mexican 
boundary  commission^  and  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  surveys  m  consequence  of 
the  appropriations  for  it  being  made 
conditional  on  the  position  of  Sie  line 
with  reference  to  El  Paso;  the  policy 
of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  foreign 
powers,  etc.  etc. 


''The  cash  receipts  in  the  Treasury 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of 
June  last,  exclusive  of  trust  funds,  were 
$49,728,386  89.  The  expenditures  for 
tiie  same  period,  likewise  exclusive  of 
trust  funds,  were  $46,007,896  20,  of 
which  $9^455,815  83  was  on  account  of 
the' principal  and  interest  of  the  public 
debt^  including  the  last  instalment  of 
the  indemnity  to  Mexico,  under  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $14,631^136  37  in  the 
Treasury  on  the  first  aay  of  July  last. 
Since  this  latter  period,  further  pur- 
chases of  the  principal  of  the  puolio 
debt  have  been  made  to  the  extent  of 
$2,456,547  49;  and  the  surplus  in  the 
Treasury  will  continue  to  be  applied  to 
that  object  whenever  the  stock  can  be 
procured  within  the  limits  as  to  price 
authorized  by  law. 

"The  value  of  foreign  merchandise 
imported  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
$207,240,101,  and  the  value  of  domestic 
productions  exported  was  $149,861,911, 
besides  $17,204,026  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise exported,  making  the  aggregate  of 
the  entire  exports  $167,065,937.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  above,  there  was  exported 
$42,507,285  in  specie,  and  imported 
from  foreign  ports  $5,262,643." 

On  the  subject  of  our  prospective 
commerce  mih  SotUk  America^  about 
which  we  have  had  so  much  to  say,  the 
President  remarks : 

"The  recent  revolution  in  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  confederated  states, 
having  opened  the  prospect  of  an  im- 
proved state  of  things  in  that  quarter, 
the  governments  of  Great  Britam  and 
France  determined  to  nec^otiate  with 
the  chief  of  the  new  confederacy  for 
the  free  access  of  their  commerce  to 
the  extensive  countries  watered  by  the 
tributaries  of  the  La  Plata,  and  they 
gave  a  friendly  notice  of  tnis  purpose 
6)  the  United  States,  that  we  mighty  if 
we  thought  proper,  pursue  the  same 
course.  In  compliance  with  this  invi- 
tatioiL  our  minister,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
our  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
hare  been  fully  authorized  to  conclude 
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treaties  with  the  newly  organ  i2ed  con- 
federation, or  the  states  composing  it. 
The  delays  which  hare  taken  place  in 
the  formation  of  the  new  goTemment^ 
have,  as  yet^  prevented  the  execution  of 
those  instructions,  but  there  is  every 
reason  te  hope  that  these  vast  countries 
wLU  be  eventually  opened  to  our  com- 
merce. • 

"A  trea^  of  commerce  has  been 
concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  the  orientel  Republic  of  Uruguay, 
which  will  be  laid  nefore  the  Senate. 
Should  this  convention  go  inte  operation, 
it  will  open  te  the  commercial  enterprise 
of  our  citizens  a  country  of  great  extent 
and  unsurpassed  in  natiu^  resources,  but 
firom  which  foreign  nations  have  hither' 
te  been  almost  wholly  excluded/' 

In  regard  to  the  purposes^  ete.,  of  the 
Japan  eipedUiony  the  message  continues : 

"  I  have  accordingly  been  led  to  order 
an  appropriate  naval  force  to  Japan,  un- 
der tne  cQpamand  of  a  discreet  ana  in- 
telligent officer  of  the  highest  rank 
known  to  our  service.  He  is  instructed 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  some  relaxation 
of  the  inhospitable  and  anti-social  sys- 
tem which  it  has  pursued  for  about  two 
centuries.  He  has  been  directed  par- 
ticularly to  remonstrate,  in  the  strongest 
langua^,  against  the  cruel  treatment 
to  i9^ch  our  shipwrecked  mariners  have 
often  been  subjected,  and  to  insist  that 
they  shall  be  treated  with  humanity. 
He  is  instructed,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  that  government  the  am- 
plest assurances  that  the  objects  of  the 
tJoited  States  are  such  only  as  I  have 
indicated,  and  that  the  expedition  is 
friendly  and  peaceful.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  jealousy  with  which  the  go- 
vernments of  £astern  Asia  regard  ail 
overtures  from  foreigners,  I  am  not  with- 
out hopes  of  a  beneficial  result  of  the 
expedition.  ShoiUd  it  be  crowned  with 
success,  the  advantajses  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  United  States,  but  as  in  the 
case  of  China,  will  be  equally  enjoyed  by 
all  the  other  maritime  powers.  I  have 
much  satisfaction  in  stating,  that  in  all 
the  steps  preparatory  to  this  expedition, 
the  Government  of  the  United  Stetes 
has  been  materially  aided  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  only  European  power  having  any 
commercial  relation  with  Japan." 

We  extract  a  single  passage  more,  on 
the  progress  and  resources  of  the  couniry : 


''We  live  in  an  age  of  progress,  and 
ours  is  emphaticaily  a  count^  of  pro- 
gress. Within  the  last  half  century  the 
number  of  states  in  this  Union  has 
nearly  doubled,  the  population  has  al- 
most quadrupled,  and  our  boundaries 
have  been  extended  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Pacific. 

"Our  territory  is  checkered  over  with 
railroads,  and  furrowed  with  canals. 
The  inventive  talent  of  our  country  is 
excited  to  the  highest  piteh,  and  the 
numerous  applications  tor  patents  for 
valuable  improvements  distinguish  this 
age  and  this  people  from  all  others. 
The  genius  of  one  American  has  ena- 
bled our  commerce  to  move  againsi 
wind  and  tide,  and  that  of  another  has 
annihilated  distence  in  the  transmission 
of  intelligence.  The  whole  country  is 
full  of  enterprise.  Our  common  schools 
are  diffusing  intelligence  among  the 
people,  and  our  industry  is  fast  accumu- 
lating the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 
This  18  in  part  owing  to  our  peculiar  po- 
sition, to  our  fertile  soU,  and  compara- 
tively sparse  population;  but  much  of 
it  is  also  owing  to  the  popular  insti- 
tutions under  which  we  hve.  to  the 
freedom  which  every  man  feels  to  en- 
sage  in  an]^  useful  pursuit,  according  to 
his  taste  or  inclination,  and  to  the  entire 
confidence  that  his  person  and  property 
will  be  protected  by  the  laws.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  un- 
paralleled growth  in  population,  intelli^ 
gence  and  wealth,  one  thing  is  clear, 
Slat  the  government  must  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  people.  It 
must  participate  in  their  spirit  of  enter- 
prise ;  and  while  it  exacts  obedience  to 
the  laws,  and  restrains  all  unauthorized 
invasions  of  the  rights  of  neighboring 
statesL  it  should  foster  and  protect  home 
industry,  and  lend  its  powerful  strength 
to  the  improvement  of  such  means  of 
intercommunication  as  are  necessary  to 
promote  our  internal  commerce,  and 
strengthen  the  ties  which  bind  us  to<- 
gether  as  a  people.'' 

It  appears  by  the  report  of  the  Posth 
nuutter-General  that  526  ofiices  were 
esteblished,  and  236  discontinued,  during 
the  past  year.  Whole  number  existing 
November  I,  1852,  21,191.  [For  statis- 
tics and  history  of  U.  S.  Post-Office,  from 
earliest  period,  see  Industrial  ResouroeiL 
vol.  2.]  In  operation  in  the  United 
States  6,711  mail  routes,  their  aggreffstfr 
length  being  214^284  miles,  and  empby^ 
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ing  5,206  contractors.   The  annual  trans-      Mwch,  1847,  yix  -.  ttma  sd  Mvcli, 
portaUon  of  the  maUs  on  these  «,«tes  ,i^\'jA''rfeT»ib.,i^  iy  ''""-^  *» 


eighih  section  of  act  of  Marcli,  1851 

From     appropriaUon,    for    "censuf 

maili,"  amhorizad  by  aeventeentli 

section  of  the  act  of  S3d  May,  1850. . 


063,888  89 


^l 


ooooo 


_         Total #6,925,971  1 

From  this  amount  must  be  deducted 
the  amount  payable  to  the  British 
post-offlce,  under  the  ^stal  conven- 
tion of  December,  1848,  as  now  esti- 
mated, from  statement  of  the  andi- 
tor 


was  58,985)728  miles,  at  an  annual  cost 
of  S3j939p971,  being  6  7-10  cents  per 
mile.  Of  these  58.985,728  miles  of  an- 
nual transportation,  i  1,082, 768  miles  were 
required  to  be  performed  upon  rail-roads, 
at  a  cost  of  $1,275,520,  being  about  IH 
cents  per  mile  ]  6,353,409  miles  in  steam- 
boats, at  a  cost  of  $505,815,  being:  about  8 

cents  per  mile;  20,698,930  miles  in  coach-      ^or 101,988  49. 

e6,at  a  cost  of  $1,128,986,  being  about  5i  The  receipts,  in  consequence  of  the 
cents  per  mile;  and  20,850,621  miles  in  reduction  of  postage,  have  fallen  off 
modes  not  specified,  at  a  cost  of  $1,029,-  $1,388,334  from  the  preceding  year ;  the 
650,  being  sibout  4  9-10  cents  per  mile,      experiment  not  having  yet  had  suiHcient 

There  were  in  operation  on  the  30th  time  to  b«  tested. 
day  of  June  last  six  foreign  mail  routes,       The  expenditures  of  the  Department 
of  the  estimated  aggregate  length  of  18,-   during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  as  follows : 

349mUes.     The  number  of  miles  of  an-    porthe  transportation  of  the  m.Us..  $4,225,311  S8 

nnal  transportation  thereonis  estimated         •*'-*-    - — " • -  

at  652,406.  The  service  on  three  of  these 
routes  is  under  contract.withthis  Depart- 
ment j  the  annual  transportation  thereon 
is  estimated  at  260,592  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
^400,000^  bein^  about  $1  99  per  mile. 
The  service  on  the  other  three  routes  is  un- 
der contract  with  the  Navy  Department 
The  annual  transportation  thereon  is  es- 
timated at  458,934  miles,  at  an  annual 
cost  of  $1,496,250,  (including  the  addi- 
tional compensation  voted  to^e  Collins' 
line  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,)  be- 
ing about  $3  26  per  mile. 

Our  ocean  steamer  service  commenced 
in  June^  1847.  Its  great  and  rapid  in- 
crease IS  shown  by  the  following  tabular 
statement  of  its  cost^  for  each  fiscal  year, 
as  follows : 


Ship,  steamboat  and  way-letters. 

Compensation  to  postmasters  . . . 

Extra  compensation  to  postmas- 
ters under  act  of  March  3, 1851 

Wrapping  paper 

Office  furniture 

Advertising 

Mail  bags 

Blanks 

Mail  locks  and  keys,  and  stamps 

New  mail  locks  and  keys 

MaU  depredations  and  special 
agents 

Clerks  for  offices,  (offices  of  post- 
masters,)        548,916  71 

Publishmg  post-office  laws  and 
regulations 

Repayment  of  money  found  in 
dead  lettera. 

Postage  stamps 


84,597  94 
1,996,765  50 

456,594  84 
41,046  IS 
7,890  77 
63,157  IS 
41,946  50 
53,801  83 
11,964  64 
18,756  97 

35,197  8S 


2,900  00 


Postage  stamps  redeemed. 
Stamps  of  old  I 


The  cost  of  this  serrloe  for  1848  was. 

"  "  1850  "  . 
"  "  1851  "  . 
"        "       1852  "  . 


$100,500 
474,710 
721,570 

1,023,250 


returned  to 
the  Department 

Official  letters  received  by  poet- 
masters  

Payments  to  letter-carriers 

Miscellaoeous  payments 158,561  00 


88  61 
9,989  08 
3,809  35 

8,329  90 

588  60 
104,355  9S 


Total $7,108,459  04 

For  the  next  year  the  expenditures,  it 

i;896;256   is  estimated,  will  reach  $8L745,777  20. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  Department   '^^  revenues  for  the  same  time,  includ- 

for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1852,  were   mg  Si, 200,000  from  govemment,$7,4 17,- 

$6,925,971  28^  derived  from  the  follow-   790,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $1,327,986. 

ing  sources,  viz. : 


Letter  postage,  including  foreign  post- 
age and  stamps  sold  #4,226,799  90 

Postage  on  newspapers,  periodicals, 

Ac. 789,24036 

Fines,  other  than  those  Imposed  on 

eontractors   97  50 

Receipts  on  account  of  excess  of  emo- 

lumenu  to  postmasters 88,476  24 

Damages  collected  from  Ihiling  con- 

tnustors  5,213  30 

Receipts  on  account  of  dead  letters . .         8,265  12 

Receipts  (h>ra  letter  carriers 104,355  92 

Sumps  in  hands  of  postmasters  30th 

June,  1851,  being  such  as  remained 

of  the  old  issue,  and  which  were 

Gharged  to  them  on  that  day 8,849  01 

Miscellaneous  receipts 3;N7  89 


1848. 
Miles  of  steamboat 

service 4,385,800 

Miles    of    raU-road 

service 4.327,400 


Annual  cost  steam- 
boat service $262,019 

Annu*l  cost  rail-road 
service 584,192 


1849. 

4,063,970 

4,861,177 

$876,650 
635,740 


1850. 

4,109,061 

6,584,593 

$313,043 
618,S27 


Total $846,211    $914,390  $1,132,170 


Miles  of  steamboat  service. 
BCUes  of  rail-road  service. . . 


1851. 
..5,454,962 
..8,566,707 


rom  appropriation,  authorised    by 
twelilh  section   of  the  act  of  Sd 


Annual   cost  steamboat  ser- 
vice  $544,899 

Annual  cost  raU-road  servlcs.  985,099 


185S. 
6,353,409 
11.082,708 


$M5,815 

l,975,5SlO 


ToUl $1,489,911     $l,781,3Sa 
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The  whole  number  of  paid  and  un- 
paid letters  which  have  passed  through 
the  post-offices  of  the  United  States, 
daring  the  last  fiscal  year,  was  95,790,- 
524. 

Of  those  passing  through  and  from 
places  in  the  United  States,  exclusiye  of 
California  and  Oregon,  there  were : 

HnP"W 3«,67»,7M 

Paid  by  money 18,448^10 

rWdbysUmpB, 31,887,750 

^ 3,14«,000 

Tbese  were  conveyed  by — 

Eoropean  steamers 4,421,547 

Havana  steamers 99,379 

California  steamers 1,495,537 

Number  of  dead  letters  unpaid S,635,909 

Number  of  dead  letters  paid 444,09] 

Number  of  newspapers  and  otber  pack- 
ages of  printed  matter  chargeable  with 

postage 87,710,498 

Number  of  exchange  newspapws 7,073,548 

Newspapers   circulated   fVee   within  the 
counties  where  published,  estimated..  .30,000,000 
Number  of  letters  conveyed  by- 
Canard  hne  of  European  steamers 2,758,008 

Collins  line  do  do 963,602 

Bremen  line  do  do 354,470 

Havre  tine  do  do 345,287 

Amount  of  posuges  collected  (him  Col- 
Ins  and  Cunard  lines $794,440  58 

Of  which  was  collected  in  the  United 

S^«f«: 463,615  08 

Of  which  was  collected  in  Great  Britain  325,824  60 
Number   of  dead   letters   returned  to 

Great  Britain 124.518 

Of  which  21,580  were  paid,  and  12,959 

unpaid. 
Amount  due  to  the  United  States  there- 
on  $13,541  8S 

Number  of  dead  letters  received   (Vom 

Great  Britain 38,505 

Of  which  9,800  were*  paid,  and  28,645 
unpaid. 

Amount  due  Great  Britain  thereon $1,815  65 

Number  of  dead  leners   returned   to 

Bremen 8  801 

Number  of  dead  leuers  received  (Vom 

Bremen j587 


The  whole  amount  of  postages,  inland, 
sea  and  foreign,  on  letters  and  other 
mailable  matter,  received  and  sent  by 
the  several  lines  of  United  States  mad 
steamers,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  was 
as  follows^  viz  :— 

fly  CoUins  Une.  New- York  and  Liver- 

^Pool $228,867  01 

By  New-York  and  Bremen  line,  touch- 

Inff  at  Southampton,  England  .......  77,219  87 

By  New-York  and  Havre  line,'  touching 

atCowes 80,804  08 

By  Charleston  and  Havana  Une 1 1 ,958  99 

The  postal  arran^ments  with  Canada 
and  New-Brunswick  have  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  during  the  year,  and 
have  been  found  convenient  and  useful. 

The  amount  of  postage  on  letters  sent 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada  was : 

Unpaid $31,034  66 

Paid 24,707  31 


On  letters  received : 

Unpaid $25,377  08 

Paid 22,144  60 


-$55,741  97 


$47,521  68 


The  amount  of  postage  collected  on 
letters  sent  from  the  United  States  to 
New-Brunswick  was : 

Unpaid ^ ^^,356  2 


lid 2,778  71 

On  letters  received : 

Unpaid $1,784  07 

Paid 1,803  40 


$5,135  09 


$3,677  47 


MAIL  aiBVICB. 


r- 1852- 

Tnuportatkii. 

Maine 177,528 

New-Hampshire 220.272  .  . 

Vermont 270,660 ' 

Masaaehusetta 1,276,912 

Rhode  Island 88,112 11 

Connecticut 565,365 

N«w.York 2.837.276 

New-Jersey 307,820 

Pennsylvania 866,606 ..,." 

Maryland 697.064 

OWo 671,632 

Virginia 366,946 

Nonb  Carolina 263,016 

South  Carolina 411,528 

Goorgia 820.071 

Michigan 601,120 

Indiana 215,904 *. 

Ullools   106.704 

Ketttaeky 138,864  

Tennesiee 83616 

Alabama 155,688. 1". I 

MiMiasippi 43,316 

Louisiana 1.248..  . 


TWal 11,082,768 


Owl 

$15,397 

16,498 

31,506 

101,320 

8,612 

47,236 

262.830 

40;i22 

71,165 

812,700 

100,674 

73,393 

63,571 

52,010 

116,089 

83,958 

22,511 

9,164 

8,840 

5,742 

.        26,180 

5,950 

150 

$1,975,930 


The  Havre  line  are  complaining  that 
their  receipts  are  but  $12,500  per  trip, 
whilst  that  of  Collins  receives  $33^000 
per  trip.  They  show  that,  in  addition 
to  their  having  performed  their  mail 
service  as  efficiently  as  could  be  ex- 
pected with  the  limited  means  allow- 
ed them,  the  exports  from  Germany  to 
this  country  have  increased  since  tney 
commenced  running  from  $3,000,000 
to  $10,000,000,  that  the  number  of  emi- 
grants is  increasing,  and  the  gross  sum 
which  they  at  present  bring  to  this  coun- 
try amounts  to  $15,i)00,000  annually. 

A  postal  convention  has  been  closed 
with  Prussia,  providing  for  a  closed  mail, . 
in  each  direction  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, twice  a  week,  via  London  and 
Ostend.  New- York  and  Boston  are  the 
offices  of  exchange  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  Aix  la  Chapelle  ia  ' 
the  corresponding  office  of  exchange  on 
the  part  of  Prussia. 

By  this  convention  a  uniform  postage 
rate  of  30  cents,  prepayment  of  which  is 
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optional  in  either  countiy,  is  established 
for  all  letters  not  exceeding  half  an 
ounce  in  weight  between  the  two  conn- 
tries.  Six  cents  is  the  rate  established 
for  each  ne  wspaperi  to  be  prepaid.  This 
convention  also  provides  for  the  trans- 
mission of  mails,  not  only  through  Ger- 
many,  but  also  through  the  United  States 
to  countries  beyon^  and  has  induced 
the  department  to  discontinue  the  closed 
mail  to  Bremen.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  countries,  including  the  German 
Austrian  Postal  Union,  which  are  thus 
brought  into  postal  communication  with 
the  United  States,  embrace  a  populaticHi 
of  seventy  millions. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  our 
convention  with  rrussia,  the  larger  part 
of  the  continental  correspondence,  which 
formerly  went  by  the  way  of  Bremen,  is 
now  sent  via  London,  Ostend,  and  Aix 
la  Chapelle — the  latter  being  the  more 
expeditious  route.  The  maDs  for  Bre- 
men,  however,  and  such  as  may  be  ad- 
dressed via  Bremen  to  other  German 
states  and  countries  beyond,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  dispat<shed  monthly  by  the 
New-York  and  Bremen  line. 

A  project  of  a  postal  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Belgium 
has  been  prepared  and  submitted  bv  the 
department  tor  approval,  to  the  Belgian 
government,  and  it  is  confidently  expect- 
ed that  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  at 
farthest^  an  arrangement,  which  shall 
be  mutually  advantageous,  will  be  duly 
sanctioned  and  put  in  operation. 

Our  postal  convention  with  Great 
Britain  has  not  yet  been  so  modified  as 
to  admit  of  the  exchange  of  a  closed 
mail  with  France  via  England ;  the 
British  government,  with  reference  to 
each  mail,  still  insisting  on  a  transit 
postage  of  twenty-four  cents  an  ounce. 

France  has  manifested  a  disposition 
for  improved  mail  facilities  with  this 
country,  and  has  made  proposals  for  a 
postal  treaty  with  the  United  States,  to 
operate,  independently  of  our  treaty  wiUi 
Great  Britain.  It  is  hoped  that  they 
may  be  conducted  to  a  favorable  issue 
at  an  early. day.  Connected  with  this 
project.  France  proposes,  in  conjunction 
with  tne  United  States,  to  establish  a 
miion  line  of  mail  steam-ships  direct  be- 
tween New- York  and  Havre. 

Under  our  postal  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  additional  articles  have  been 
agreed  upon,  and  are  ready  for  signa- 
tare,  providing  for  a  regular  mail  ar* 


rangement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  West  Indies  generally,  and 
points  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  and  north- 
em  coast  of  South  America,  at  which 
the  British  mail-packets  touch.  To  the 
British  West  Indies,  the  United  States 
single  rate  of  letter  postafife^  which  must 
be  prepaid  on  letters  sent  from  and  col* 
lected  on  letters  received  in  the  United 
States,  will  be  ten  cents  where  the  dis- 
tance from  the  mailing  office  is  under 
two  thousand  ^ye  hundred  miles,  and 
twenty  cents  when  the  distance  ex- 
ceeds two  thousand  five  hundred  miles. 
To  the  West  Indies,  (not  British,)  Mex- 
ico, and  South  Amenca,  by  this  chan* 
nel,  the  British  postage  of  twenty-four 
cents  the  single  rate,  also  required  to  be 
prepaid,  must  be  added  to  the  ten  or 
twenty  cents  United  States  rate,  accord- 
ing to  distance  as  above.  This  arrange- 
ment, it  is  expected,  will  go  into  effect 
without  delay. 

In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Hawaiian  government^  arrangements 
have  been  made  bv  which  leUers  for 
the  Sandwich  Islands  are  dispatched  in 
sealed  packets  by  each  mail-steamer 
from  New- York,  and  conveyed  through 
to  Honolulu  witnout  being  opened. 

On  all  letters  and  newspapers  for  these 
islands,  however,  as  well  as  to  China^  by 
this  route,  it  is  required  that  the  United 
States  postage  to  San  Francisco  be  pre- 
paid. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Navy  Depart" 
meni  we  make  use  of  the  language  of 
the  President^  which  condenses  the  lead- 
ing particulars  of  the  report : 

^^  The  report  from  the  Navy  Department 
will  inform  you  of  the  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  branch  of  puolic  service  com- 
mitted to  its  charge.  It  presents  to  your 
consideration  many  topics  and  sugges- 
tions of  which  I  ask  your  approvsu.  It 
exhibits  an  unusual  degree  of^activity  in 
the  operations  of  the  department  during^ 
the  past  year.  Preparations  for  the  Japan 
expedition,  to  which  I  have  already  al- 
luded ;  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
exploration  and  survey  of  the  China  seas, 
the  northern  Pacific  and  Behring's 
Straits;  the  incipient  measures  taken  to- 
wards a  reconnoissance  on  the  continent 
of  Africa,  eastward  of  Liberia;  the  pre- 
paration for  an  early  examination  of^the 
tributaries  of  the  river  La  Platte,  which 
a  recent  decree  of  the  provisional  Chief 
of  the  Argentine  Confederation  has 
opened  to  navigation, — all  these  enter* 
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prises,  and  the  means  by^ which  they  are  whose  fidelity  to  their  duties  maybe  re- 
proposed  to  be  accomplished,  have  com-  lied  upon  in  such  an  emergency.  The 
manded  my  full  approbation,  and  I  have  exposure  to  this  increased  and  arduoot 
no  doubt  will  be  productive  of  most  use-  labor,  since  the  passage  of  the  act  d 
fhl  results.  1850,  has  already  nad,  to  a  most  obsenr- 

"Two  officers  of  the  navy  were  here-  able  and  injurious  extent^  the  effect  of 

tofore  instructed  to  explore  the  whole  ex-  preventing  the  enlistment  of  the  best 

tent  of  the  Amazon  River,  from  the  eon-  seamen  in  the  navy.     The  plan  now 

fines  of  Peru  to  its  moutn.    The  return  suggested  is  desired  to  promote  a  con- 

of  one  of  them  has  placed  in  the  posses-  dition  of  service  in  which  this  objection 

sion  of  the  government  an  interesting  will  no  longer  exist.    The  details  of  this 

and  valuable  account  of  the  character  plan  may  be  established  in  great  part^  if 

and  resources  of  a  country  abounding  in  not  ^together,  by  the  Executive,  under 

materials  of  commerce,  and  whicl^  if  the  authority  of  existing  laws;  but  I  have 

opened  to  the  industry  of  the  world,  will  thought  it  proper,  in  accordance  with  the 

prove  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth,  suggestionsof^the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

The  report  of  this  exploration  will  be  to  submit  it  to  vour  approval, 

communicated  to  you  as  soon  as  it  is  ^'Theestablishmentofacorpsofappren- 

eompleted.                                    '  tices  for  tiie  navy,  or  boys  to  be  enlisted 

"Among  other  subjects  offered  to  your  until  they  become  of  age,  and  to  be  em- 
notice  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  I  ployed  under  such  regulations  as  the 
•elect  for  special  commendation,  in  view  Navy  Department  may  devise,  as  pro- 
of its  connection  with  the  interests  of  the  posed  in  the  report^  I  cordially  approve 
navy,  the  plan  submitted  by  him  for  the  and  commend  to  your  consideration.  I 
estaa>lishment  of  a  permanent  corps  of  also  concur  in  the  sug^stion  that  this 
seamen,  and  the  suggestions  he  has  pre-  system  for  the  early  traininj^  of  seamen 
sented  for  the  re-organization  of  the  Na-  may  be  most  usefully  engrafted  upon  the 
val  Academy.  service  of  our  mercnant  marine. 

"  In  reference  to  the  first  of  these,  I  take  "  The  other  proportion  of  t  he  report  to 

occasion  to  say,  I  think  it  will  greatly  which  I  have  referred,  a  re-organization 

improve  the  efifciency  of  the  service,  and  of  the  Naval  Academy,  I  recommend  to 

that  I  regard  it  as  still  more  entitled  to  your  attention  as  a  project  worthy  of  your 

&vor  for  the  salutary  infiuence  it  must  encouragement  and  support.    The  valu- 

exert  upon  the  naval  discipline,  now  able  services  already  rendered  by  this 

greatly  disturt>ed  by  the  increasing  spirit  institution  entitles  it  to  the  continuance 

of  insubordination,  resulting  from  our  of  your  fostering  care." 

present  system.  The  expenditures  of  the  Secretary  of 

"The  plan  proposed  for  the  organiza-  the  Intenor  were,  for  1853,  $5,695,328 
tion  of  the  seamen,  furnishes  a  judicious  04,  and  for  1854,  $4,921,025  71. 
substitute  for  the  law  of  Se^yfember,  1 850.  He  states  the  quantity  of  land  disposed 
abolishing  corporeal  punishment^   ana  of  during  the  past  year  as  follows :  sold, 
satisfactorily  sustains  tne  policy  of  that  1,553,071  ;  located  under  bounty  war- 
act,  under  conditions  well  a<uipted  to  rants,  3,201,314 ;  aggregate  disposed  of 
maintain  the  authority  of  command,  and  for  all  purposes,  13,1 1 5,175  acres, 
the  order  and  security  of  our  ships.    It  is  The  whole  number  oi  pensioners  is 
believedthatany  change  which  proposes  now  18,868,  exclusive  of  navy  pension- 
permanently  to  dispense  with  this  mode  en,  726  in  number.    Number  on  the 
of  punishment,  should  be  preceded  by  a  rolls  of  Mexican  war  pensioners,  1,123. 
system  of  enlistment  whicn  shall  supply  We  have  extractea  in  another  place 
the  navy  with  seamen  of  the  most  men-  from  the  census  report,  and  shall  com- 
torious  class,  whose  good  deportment  and  plete  the  subject  in  consecutive  numbers, 
pride  of  character  may  preclude  all  oc-  By  reference  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
casion  to  resort  to  penalties  of  a  harsh  or  ment^  the  cost  of  the  publication  of  the 
degradinff  nature.  The  safety  of  a  ship  and  sixth  census  was  as  follows: 
crew  is  often  dependent^upon  immediate  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  Ri^„  tor 
obedience  to  a  command,  and  the  author-  publishing  ]0,ooo  eoptes  of  su- 

"The  arrest  of  a  refractory'  seaman  in  *"  j^ien  &^.  for  80,ooocopiw  of 

such  moments  not  only  deprives  the  ship  eompendiom ?1'IS  25 

of  indispensable  aid,  but  imposes  the  ne-      c«.»ofbbdinf J!£!l!! 

eessity  for  double   service  on  othen^  ▲fgrec«feGo«torpabUe«tion..|n8,60S  47 
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Lippincott  &  Co.  now  propose  to  pub- 
lish 10.000  copies  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Beventn  census,  in  two  folio  Tolumes  of 
1^000  pages  each,  on  fine  t37e  and  paper, 
well  bound  with  Russia  backs,  for  the 
aggregate  sum  of  $49^500  dollars,  beine 
less  than  one-third  or  the  amount  paid 
for  the  pubhcation  of  the  sixth  census. 

The  general  principles  of  our  paieni 
system  seem  to  have  met  with  universal 
approbation,  and  to  have  been  attended 
with  beneficent  results  in  practice.  Since 
the  organization  of  the  office,  in  1836,  it 
has  advanced  with  rapid  strides.  At 
that  date,  one  "  examining  clerk ''  was 
enabled  to  make  all  the  preliminary  in- 
▼esli^ations  which  were  required  to  as- 
certam  whether  the  applicant  was  en- 
titled to  a  patent ;  but  such  has  been  the 
increase  of  the  business,  that  six  prin- 
cipal examiners  and  as  many  assistants 
are  not  now  able  to  keep  pace  with  it 
The  number  of  models  in  the  office  on 
the  1st  dajr  of  January,  1836,  was  1,069. 
In  the  beginning  of  &e  year  1851  they 
had  increased  to  17,257,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  present  year  they  will  fail  but  lit- 
tle short  of  23,000.  U  they  should  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  this  proportion,  mak- 
ing no  allowance  for  the  augmentation 
consequent  on  the  increase  of  population, 
bjT  the  close  of  the  present  century  they 
will  amount  to  150,000,  and  the  whole  of 
the  present  patent>-ofIice  edifice  will  not 
be  sufficient  for  their  convenient  display. 

The  Secretary  of  War  states  that  8,000 
out  of  11,000  officers  and  men  on  the 
rolls  of  the  army,  are  employed  in  the 
defences  of  Oregon,  California,  New 
Mexico  and  Texas,  and  of  emk^rants  to 
the  two  former.  Texas,  with  me  excep- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  Rio  Grande,  has 
been  exempted  from  Indian  depreda- 
tions. The  outrages  on  the  Rio  Cfrande 
are  attributed  to  the  lawless  expeditions 
of  Caravajal,  whose  men,  after  his  de- 
feat, dispersed  through  the  country,  and 
resorted  to  plunder  for  subsistence.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Mexico  either  sought  to  avenge  them- 
selves for  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  them 
by  that  adventurer  and  his  followers,  or 
found  in  his  lawless  proceedings  a  justi- 
fication for  their  own,  and  retaliated  on 
the  peaceable  inhabitants.  The  Indians 
in  that  vicinity  availed  themselves  of 
the  confusion  and  alarm  consequent  upon 
this  state  of  things  to  renew  t^eir  de- 
predations. ThefS,  robberies,  and  even 
assassinations  were  the  consequence. 
Our  troops^  however,  have  finally  suc- 


ceeded in  partially  restoring  quiet  and 
peace.  So  long,  however,  as  the  species 
of  border  warfare,  which  has  lately  been 
carried  on  in  that  region,  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  con- 
tinues, it  will  be  difficult^if  not  impossible, 
with  any  number  of  troops,  and  with  the 
strictest  vigilance  on  the  part  of  their 
officers,  to  prevent^  on  so  extensive  a 
frontier,  a  repetition  of  these  disorders.  • 
In  New  Mexico  the  depredations  of  the 
Indians  have  been  entirely  arrested. 
The  Navajos  and  the  Apaches,  the  two 
most  formidable  tribes  in  all  that  region, 
have  been  completely  overawed,  ana 
manifest  every  desire  to  be  at  peace 
with  the  whites.  In  consequence  of 
frequent  collisions  between  the  Indians 
and  the  white  inhabitants  of  California 
and  Oregon,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
send  the  4th  regiment  of  infantry  to  the 
Pacific,  to  replace  the  mounted  nflemen 
that  had  been  ordered  thence  to  Texas. 
Intelligence  has  been  recently  received 
that  the  Yuma  Indians,  a  bold  and  hos- 
tile tribe,  occupying  a  portion  of  country 
on  the  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers,  whose 
inroads  and  depredations  have  been  the 
source  of  frequent  annoyance  and  alarm 
to  the  inhabitants  both  of  our  own  terri- 
tory and  of  the  Mexican  State  of  Sonora, 
have  agreed  to  a  peace. 

The  troops  stationed  on  the  frontier 
may  justly  be  considered  as  in  active 
service — ^a  service,  too,  in  which  they 
are  exposed  to  all  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  war,  without  its  excitement 
to  stimulate  or  its  hopes  of  honorable 
distinction  to  sustain  them. 

What  policy,  however,  it  may  be 
deemed  proper  to  adopt  in  reference  to 
the  Indian  tribes  in  Texas,  California 
and  Oregon,  is  a  question  only  of  human- 
ity or  temporary  policy,  as  the  period 
cannot  be  very  remote  when  they  will 
be  swept  before  the  resistless  tide  of 
emigration  which  continually  flows 
towards  those  countries.  * 

The  case  is  difliarent  with  regard  to 
New  Mexico.  Her  population,  exclusive 
of  wild  Indians  by  the  last  census,  was 
61,000,  and  her  real  estate  valued  at 
$2^700,000.  To  protect  this  small  popu- 
lation,  we  are  compelled  to  maintain  a 
large  military  force  at  an  annual  ex- 
pense nearly  equal  to  half  the  value  of 
the  whole  real  estate  of  the  Territory. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  induce  the  in- 
habitants to  abandon  a  coun^  which 
seems  hardly  fit  for  the  habitation  of 
civilized  man,  by  remunerating  them 
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for  their  property  in  money  or  in  lands 
situated  in  more  favored  regions  ? 

Attention  is  next  called  to  the  state  of 
our  defences  on  the  sea-coast,  no  appro- 
priation haying  been  made  for  fortinca- 
tions  by  Congress  in  1850.  It  is  suggested 
that  Congress  adopt  some  mode  of 
revising  the  plan  for  fortifications  adopt- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Engineers  in  1816, 
which  is  now  believed  is  on  too  extensive 
a  scale. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  there  are 
a  number  of  works  which  have  been 
commenced,  and  are  in  various  stages  of 
advancement,  but  the  prosecution  of 
which  is  suspended  for  the  want  of 
necessary  appropriations.  Most  of  these 
works  are  highly  important^  being  in- 
tended for  the  protection  of  our  principal 
seaports  and  naval  stations,  viz. :  Boston, 
New- York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Nor- 
folk, Charleston,  Savannah,  Pensacola, 
Mobile  and  New-Orleans,  or  other  points 
of  scarcely  less  importance.  These 
points,  at  whatever  expense,  should  be 
rendered  impregnable  to  any  force 
brought  against  them.  Appropriations 
to  complete  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  are 
strongly  urged. 

Tfie  works  to  protect  New-Bedford 
and  San  Francisco,  now  both  entirely 
defenceless,  should  oe  constructed  ;  and 
the  Board  have  su^sested  that  a  fortifi- 
cation at  Sandy  Hook,  to  protect  the 
outer  harbor  of  New- York  is  necessary. 
One  of  the  most  important  and  re- 
sponsible duties  which  have  devolved 
on  the  Department  during  the  present 
year  is  the  execution  of  the  works  Known 
as  the  river  and  harbor  improvements. 

The  number  of  works  for  which  appro- 
priations were  made  by  the  act  recently 
passed  is  about  one  hundred^  and  the 
sum  appropriated  about  two  nullions  and 
a  quarter.  The  appropriations,  however, 
will  only  in  a  few  mstances  be  sufficient 
to  complete  the  works  for  which  they 
were  made.  By  far  the  greater  number 
will  require  additional  and  some  of  them 
very  large  additional,  appropriations  to 
complete  them.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that,  even  if  Congress  should  not  see  fit 
to  continue  the  system  and  to  provide  for 
other  works  of  a  similar  character,  not 
included  in  the  present  act^  they  will  at 
least  finish  the  works  that  have  been 
began.  The  superintendence  of  the 
work  has  been  confided  to  the  two  corps 
of  engineers  and  topographical  en- 
gineersy  both  of  which  are  eminently 
qualified  for  this  duty.    The  works  on 


the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  have 
been  assigned  to  the  corps  of  engi  neers^ 
and  those  on  the  northern  and  western 
rivers  to  the  corps  of  topographical 
engineers.  It  is  believed  that  this  ar- 
rangement will  eminently,  conduce  to 
the  speedy  and  economical  execution  of 
the  works. 

The  Secretary  repeats  his  suggestions 
of  last  year : 

First.  That  the  Department  be  author- 
ized to  abolish  such  arsenals  as  are  no 
longer  needed,  and  are  a  source  of  use- 
less expense.  ' 

Second.  That  an  additional  number  of 
commissaries  be  authorized. 

Third.  That  a  retired  list  of  the  army 
be  established,  as  a  measure  of  justice, 
both  to  the  officers  that  are  disabled  and 
to  those  that  are  not. 

Fourth.  That  the  distribution  of  arms 
among  the  militia  of  the  States  and 
TerritoriCT  under  the  act  of  1808,  be 
made  hereafter  on  the  basis  of  the  free 
white  male  inhabitants  of  age  to  bear 
arms,  as  shown  by  the  latest  census,  in- 
steadf  of  the  ofiiciai  returns  of  the  militia, 
which  are  frequently  not  furnished^  ana 
when  furnished,  are  often  inaccurate. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  late 
presidential  election  are  worthy  of  pre- 
servation, and  should  be,  studied  as  a 
part  of  tne  civil  and  statistical  history 
the  country : 

Electoral  Vote. — ^For  Scott:  Ver- 
mont, 5;  Massachusetts,  13;  Kentucky, 
12;  Tennessee,  12:  total,  42.  For 
Pierce  :  Maine,  8 ;  New-Hampshire,  5  -, 
Rhode  Island,  4:  Connecticut^  6 ;  New- 
York,  35 ;  New-Jersey,  7 ;  Pennsylvania, 
27 ;  Delaware,  3 ;  Mar5rland,  8 ;  V  irginia, 
15;  Alabama,  9;  Louisiana,  6;  Missis- 
sippi, 7 ;  South  Carolina,  (legislature 
elects,)  8 ;  Wisconsin,  5 ;  Indiana,  13  ; 
Illinois,  11;  Ohio,  23;  Michigan,  6; 
North  Carohna,  10;  Georgia,  10;  Texas, 
4;  California,  4;  Florida,  3:  Arkansas, 
4 ;  Missouri,  9:  Iowa,  4 ;  total,  212. 

Jackson's  (Dem.)  majority  in  1828, 
95;  in  1832,  152;  Van  Buren's,  1836, 
46:  Harrison's  (Whig)  in  1840,  174; 
Polk's  (Dem.)  in  1844,  65;  Taylor's 
(Whig)  in  1848,  36  j  Piercefs  (Dem.)  in 
1852  212 

Total  popular  vote  in  1852,  2,923,394 ; 
to  which,  if  the  votes  of  counties  not  yet 
received,  be  added,  there  will  be  an  ag- 
gregate vote  of  3,000,000. 

The  abolition  vote,  from  292,828,  has 
fallen  down  to  ^about  150,000;  and  in 
1844,  was  62,692. 
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SeoM.  Ftem. 

Maine 39,908....  41,418.. 

N.  Hamp8hlr«  .  16,147. . . .  99,997. . 

Vermont 99,178....  18,044.. 

MaMacbQMtta .  59,689. . . .  44,660. . 

Rhode  Island  . .  7,696 ....  8,795 . . 

Connectlcnt  ...  30,359....  33,949.. 

New-York.... «  935,359...  969,147.. 

New-Jereey ....  38.540. . . .  44,993 . . 

Pennsylvania..  179,189....  198,568.. 

Delaware 6,904...  6,319.. 

Maryland 35,080....  40,098.. 

Virginia* 57,1 39 ... .  79,418 . . 

Alabamat 15,064....  96,881.. 

Louisiana 17,955....  18,647.. 

Mississippi....  17,570....  97,007.. 

South  Carolina  

Wiseonainl. . . .  90,478 ....  30,446 . . 

Indiana 80,914....  '  95,311.. 


7,866  niinois^ 39,505.. 

6,695  Ohio 169,496.. 

8,691  MichiganD 33,879.. 

96,093**  Kentucky 57,066  . 

694  Tennessee 56,809.. 

3,160  North  Carolina  39,058.. 

90,000tt  Georgia^ 15,798.. 

959  Texas — . . 

.     8,594  Caliria.  (eMM.)  — .. 

69  Florida** 1,310.. 

54  Arkansas — ., 

Missonritt 98,944.. 

Iowa .. 

','.  1,983,874  . 

.    6,505 

.    6,900  Piereeorer  Scott 


47,749....  10,000 
160,160  ...  31,789 
49,149.  ..    7,948 


53,806.. 
57,193.... 
39,744.... 
33,668.... 

6,000.... 

1,500.... 

9,669,... 

5,000.... 
36i649.... 

9,500.... 


990 


.  1,490,971 
1,983,874 


148,551 


.907,097 


ART.  IX.-INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


KOBILl     AKO     OHIO     BOAD  —  SOUTH     CAROLINA      BOAD HXW-TORK    AND      OHIO    BOAD  -* 

COLUMBOS    AITD    OPELEIKA    BOAO — CHABLB8T0N    AMD     EAST     TENNESSEE    BOAD  —  NEW- 

OBLBANS     AND     PONTCHABTRAtN      ROAD  VIRGINIA      RAIL-ROAD — NEW-ORLEANS      AND 

TEXAS  ROAD  —  CHARLESTON  AND  WILMINGTOi}  BOAD  —  INTBBNAL  IMPBOVEMENTS 
or  SOUTH  CAROLINA TEXAS,  BED  BITEB  AND  POBT  GIBSON  B0AD8  —  TEXAS  RAIL- 
ROAD CONTBNTION^-OEOROIA  RAIL-ROADS — MISSISSIPPI  CENTRAL  ROAD — SAVANNAH  AND 
PBN8AC0LA  ROAD— NEW-ORLEANS  AND  NASHVILLE  ROAD. 


The  resources  relied  upon  for  the 
construction  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
road  are : 

I.  Tax  on  real  estate  In  Mobile,  9  per 

cent,  for  5  years $1,100,000 

9.  Mississippi     subscriptions,     whicli 

readied  m  May,  1859 1,000,000 

3.  Tennessee  subscriptions  up  to  Jane, 

1859 650,000 

4.  Sale  of  town  site,  13  miles  fh>m  Mo- 

bUe 90,000 

5.  Estimated  valae  of  another  site 80,000 

$9,800,000 
Add  33  miles  finished,  at  a  cost  of        500,000 

$8,300,000 
Additional  county  and  individual  sub- 
Bcriptions  are  expected  in  Mississippi^ 
Tennessee  and  Kentuckjr,  to  swell  the 
amount  to  $5,000,000,  which  is  required 
for  superstructure,  exclusive  of  iron  and 
machinery.  For  the  purchase  of  this 
last^  the  following  resources  are  relied 
upon: 

1.  Tennessee  Bonds,  as  per  act  of  legts- 

latnre  of  that  state $056,000 

Lands  from  goTemment,  1  000,000  acres, 

worth,  when  road  completed 3,000,000 

The  cost  of  iron  is  estimated  at 
$3,800,000;  machinery,  $1,200,000; 
total,  $5,000,000,  whicn  amount  it  is 
proposed  to  raise  thus : 

•:Webster  and  Scattering,  1835. 

t  Partly  estimated. 

t  or  three  coanties  only  the  majority  is  Inelnded. 
All  the  counties  are  offietal  euept  5. 

^  And  9,917  for  Troup. 

II  Incomplete.  Pierce's  majority  In  the  state  wiU 
•xceed  11,000. 

%  The  new  counties  in  the  Northern  Peninsula 
BOC  included. 


Tennessee  bonds $056,000 

Rail-road  bonds  for  30  years 4,144,000 


INCOME  OP  THE  bOVTH  OABOLIKA 
COMPAICT. 

No. 

For  1844 5M46  . 

For  1845 56,785. 

For  1646 64,136., 

For  1647 77,570. 

For  1646 75,149. 

For  1649 99,713. 

For  1650 117,351. 

For  1651 196,500  . 


.$176,591  56. 
..170,869  01. 
..189,644  67. 
..929,148  08 
.  921,363  59. 
..923,325  49 
.  .972,383  37. 
..987,341  60. 


BAIL-BOAD 

ToUlr«CMpls; 

•IlMMirCM. 

. .  532,669  95 
. . .  558,697  71 
. . .  569,081  59 
. . .  655,975  30 
. . .  800,073  54 
. . .  692,403  16 
, . .  919,790  95 

.1,000.717  98 


12,148.     2,369.       48.  . 

19,043.836,648.  8,180. 

15,447.903,485.  5,758.  . 

1,507.  66,904.13,919.10.632.6,949 
125.  14,515.  9.033.  6,008.5,859 
590.       547.  4,196.19,310.4,179 


Comparativt   Statement   of  Productt  brougrkt  to 
Ckarletton  ty  the  South  Carolina.  Rail-road. 
BalM        Bmi^   Boihak    Bwrab  BaIm    Xiv« 
T«ais  CotioB       Floor       GnOa     Tip'Ui*  Ud*M    Stock 

1644.... 186,638.  .    . • 

1645.... 197,657. 
1846...  166,271. 
1847....  184,309. 
1848.... 974,864. 
1649....  339,999. 
1650.... 284,935. 
1651.... 987,590. 

We  understand  that  a  project  is  oa 
foot^  and  is  pressed  with  great  earnest- 
ness by  Eastern  capitalists,  as  well  as  by- 
many  enterprising  citizens  of  Ohio,  to 
construct  a  line  of  railway  from  OleaiL 
New- York,  through  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  to  connect  with  lines  leading  to 
Indiana  and  to  Cincinnati,  at  some  suit- 
able  point  in  Ohio.    This  track  to  con- 

**  For  Webster,  5,309 ;  Union  DemocraUc  TidittC, 
6,765.    Troup,  196. 

tt  This  is  the  rote  of  87  counties,  15  to  be  heard 
from. 

XX  Incomplete. 

W  Of  many  counties  only  the  majorities  are  giveit. 
Four  counties  not  heard  ftom.  AhoUtion  vote  partly 
estimated. 
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nect  with  the  New-York  and  Erie  Road 
at)  Olean,  and  to  be  a  six-foot  track,  so 
as  to  open  an  unbroken  wide  gauge  from 
New?York  to  this  city.  The  proposed 
line,  as  we  understand  it^  passes  down 
the  Valley  of  %.e  Alleghany,  say  to 
Warren,  Pa.,  thence  into  (3iio  by  Warren 
and  Ravenna,  and  on  to  intersect  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  road  at  Wooster 
or  Mansfield,  branching  southwest  to 
this  city.  Should  this  line  strike 
Wooster  or  Loudonville,  it  will,  probably, 
take  the  route  through  Mount  Vernon, 
Delaware  and  Springfield  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  will  make  a  pretty  direct  route 
from  Cincinnati  to  Olean. 

It  is  expected  that  the  rail-road  from 
Columbus,  Gfa,,  to  QpeZetXpo,  will  be  com- 
pleted by  April,  1854.  The  road  will 
cross  the  Chattahoochee  a  little  above 
the  city  of  Columbus,  pass  through  the 
north  common,  and  have  its  depot  on  the 
east  common  near  that  ot  the  Muscogee 
road. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  rail-road 
enterprises  of  the  day  is  that  which 
proposes  to  connect  Charleston  ihrough 
ike  Rabun  Gap,  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  with  Knoxville  and  ChaUa- 
nooga^  Tennessee,  thus  throwing  upon 
that  city  all  the  public  works  of  Tennes- 
see, connecting  with  the  Ohio  or  the 
Mississippi  rivers.  The  portion  of  the 
road  through  Georgia  is  already  charter- 
ed, and  the  directors  believe  they  have 
the  means  for  its  successful  completion. 
The  North  Carolina  section  is  said  to  be 
equally  secure.  It  will  be  met  on  the 
line  by  Tennessee,  whose  citizens,  under 
charters  and  with  aid  from  the  State 
Treasury  to  the  extent  of  $8,000  per 
mile,  undertake  the  construction  of  two 
lines  of  road  ;  one  to  the  Northeast^ 
terminating  at  Knoxville,  and  the  other 
in  a  Southwest  direction,  to  Chatta- 
nooga. These  connections  will  brins 
into  immediate  union  with  this  roa^ 
almost  tlie  entire  rail-road  system  of 
the  West)  the  great  Mississippi  River, 
with  its  numerous  and  magmficent  tri- 
butaries. 

In  the  language  of  Henry  Gourdin : 

"At  Knoxville,  will  be  intercepted  the 
Central  Rail-road  of  Virginia,  now  in 
rapid  progress  of  construction,  passing 
througt  Lynchburg  in  the  direction  of 
Richmond ;  and  though  it  may  be  urged 
with  propriety  that  the  Southwestern 
travel  when  this  road  shall  be  com- 
pleted, willj  to  a  considerable  extent^ 
pass  over  this  route ;  yet  the  rich  tribute 


that  the  agriculture  oflhat  fevered  valley 
(embracing  East  Tennessee  and  Western 
Virginia)  offers  to  commerce,  will,  as- 
suredly, take  the  rail-roads  leading  to 
Charleston ;  because,  though  for  a  traveler 
bound  to  New- York,  it  may 4)0  shorter  to 
go  by  the  way  of  Lynchburg  and  Rich- 
mond, (taking  his  departure  from  Knox- 
ville,) than  to  come  in  a  southwest 
direction  to  Charleston,  and  then  to  re- 
ascend  to  New-York,  it  is  diflferent  with 
produce,  for  that  seeks  only  the  near- 
est Atlantic  sea-port  and  Charleston  is 
nearer  to  their  Valley  than  any  other 
city  on  the  Atlantic  coast  On  the  other 
hand,  will  come  the  immense  cotton 
crop  of  the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  between  Cnattanooga  and  the 
Muscle  Shoals — a  region  of  country 
which  already  sends  to  Charleston  50,000 
bales  of  cotton  per^annum,  every  pound 
of  which  has  been  hitherto  sold  m  the 
New-Orleans  market,  and  this  in  defiance 
of  the  impediments  offered  to  transporta- 
tion by  tne  inefiicient  condition  of  the 
Georgia  State  Rail-road.  At  Chatta- 
nooga, a  junction  will  be  formed  with 
the  Nashville  Rail-road,  now  on  the  point 
of  completion,  under  the  vigorous  ad- 
ministration of  that  able  ofiicer,  V.  K. 
Stevenson.  Esq.  From  Nashville  other 
roads  will  soon  be  constructed,  stretch- 
ing in  various  directions ;  through  Lex- 
ington to  Cincinnati  on  one  side — ^to 
Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  in  another ;  and 
finally,  to  Cairo,  in  Illinois,  through 
whicn  will  pass  the  great  Central  Illinois 
Rail-road,  designed  to  connect  Chicago, 
on  the  Lakes,  with  Mobile,  on  the  Bay 
of  Mexico.  Before  Cairo,  mingle  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland,  the 
Tennessee,  and  the  St.  Louis  with  those 
of  the  Mississippi.  These,  and  the  rail- 
road to  Nashville,  and  thence  to  Charles- 
ton, will  secure  to  Cairo  the  most  direct^ 
anu  the  shortest  line  of  communication 
that  can  be  made  from  any  point  in  the 
Mississippi  to  any  point  on  the  Atlantic 
sea-coast.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
combination  of  circumstances  more 
favorable  for  the  concentration  of  a  large 
share  of  the  transportation  of  the  count- 
leis)gioductions  of  the  immense  valleys 
draineti  by  these  noble  streams,  than  will 
then  be  possessed  by  Cairo :  and  hardly 
less  difiicult  to  estimate  the  immense 
oommeroe  that  it  must  one  day  pour 
forth  in  the  direction  of  Charleston. 
When  to  extraordinary,  and  almost  un- 
paralleled combination  is  finally  added 
the   Memphis  and  Chattanooga   Rail- 
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road,  now  in  proeess  of  rapid  constmc-  miles;  distance  from  Memphis  by  way 
lion,  some  oonception  may  be  formed  of  of  Charleston  to  Lirerpool,  4,300  miles ; 
the  value  ot  the  vast  commerce,  the  making  a  difference  in  favor  of  Charles- 
prospective  advantages  of  which,  to  the  ton  of  1,100  miles.  But  as  nearer  all 
state,  constitute  the  honorable  incentive  the  cotton  is  shipped  from  New-Orleans 
that  has  brought  the  petitioners  before  in  vessels  that  go  thgre  from  £nglish 
this  legislature.^^  or  northern  ports  empty,  (makinc;  the 

The  only  part  of  the  road  unprovided  voyage  for  tne  cotton  freight  only,)  it 

for,  is  that  from  the  Georma  line  to  An-  follows  that  nearly  twice  1.100  miles,  or 

derson,  South  Carolina,  wnichis  already  2,100  miles  of  this  navigation  constitute 

in  connection  with  Charleston.   The  cost  an  unnecessarv  charge  upon  the  trans- 

of  this  portion  is  set  down  at  $2,500,000,  portation  of  tne  cot^n  irom  this  cir- 

which  it  is  proposed  to  raise  by  state  cuitous  voyage.    To  this  expense  may 

and  city  aid.    Charleston  is  asked  for  be  added  the  great  peril  of  the  voyage 

$500,000,  besides  what  she  will  give  to  around  the  Capes  of  Florida,  one  of  the 

the  filue  Ridffe  Road  in  Georgia;  and  most  fatal  coasts  known  to  navigators, 

the  state  for  the  loan  of  $1,000,000,  and  These  burdens  necessarily  come  off  the 

a  subscription  of  another  $1,000,000.  price  of  cotton,  and  hence  the  reason, 

We  extract  the  concluding  paragraph  among  others,  why  the  price  of  cotton 
of  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Gourdin,  which  is  almost  iuvariably  higher  in  Charleston 
presents  the  arguments  for  western  trade  than  in  the  Gulf  ports;  a  difference  that 
m  the  strongest  licht  in  fistvor  of  Charles-  will  abundantly  suffice  to  show  the  pro- 
ton, and  against  ner  competitors  north  duce  in  this  curection.  All  other  pro- 
ana  south.  We  have  on  previous  oc-  ductions,  of  course,  come  under  the 
casions  presented  ^&  New-Orleans,  operation  of  the  same  principle.  As  an 
Mobile,  Richmond  and  Baltimore  ar-  evidence  of  the  opinion  entertained 
guments.  elsewhere,  of  the  capabilities  of  rail- 

'^It  may  be  asked  if  the  transportation  road  transportation,  I  would  cite  the  ex- 
of  produce  over  this  road  may  be  consid-  pectations  entertained  in  Virginia,  that 
ered  certain?  If  New-Orleans,  with  the  cotton  will  be  transported  across  their 
advantage  of  its  noble  river,  may  not  con-  rail-roads  on  the  way  from  Memphis  to 
tinue  to  attract  the  productions  of  these  New- York,  a  distance  of  nearly  500 
valleys  to  her  port?  New-Orleans  wilL  miles  greater  than  that  from  Memphis 
perhaps^  never  oe  deprived  of  the  largest  to  Charleston.  In  Louisville.  Kentucky, 
share  01  a  commerce  so  legitimately  tier  the  merchants  have  issued-  circulars, 
own ;  but  the  declaration  of  her  own  setting  forth  the  claims  of  their  town  to 
citizens,  and  her  newly  projected  rail-  the  trade  of  Memphis  and  the  vicinity, 
road^,  runninfi^  parallel  with  the  Missis-  and  pointing  out  the  advantag:e  of  ship- 
sippi,  show  tneir  own  opinion  on  this  ping  cotton  to  Baltimore,  Pmladelphia 
Question.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  New- York,  by  river  and  rail-road 
tiiat  in  the  competition  with  New-Or-  via  Louisville.  The  distance  via  Balti- 
leans  we  enjoy  a  vast  superiority  in  our  more  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  that 
position  on  tne  Atlantic  coast.  The  route,  is  1729  miles;  and  from  Mem- 
great  bulk  of  the  produce  that  descends  phis  to  Charleston,  by  the  Blue  Ridge 
tne  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  rail-road,  will  be  700  miles." 
seeks  the  markets  of  Europe.  The  cot-  The  following  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
ton  that  leaves  Meniphis,  for  example,  Edgerton,  president  of  the  New-Orleans 
and  is  destined  for  Manchester,  begins  and  Pontcharirain  Railroad  Company  for 
it«  voyage  by  turning  in  the  direction  year  ending  30th  November,  1852  : 
opposite  to  its  natural  course.  Proceed- 
ing down  the  Mississippi  to  New-Or-  or  the  affkira  of  the  Pontchartrain 
leans,  it  makes  a  voyage  to  that  port  of  S5Kh"SIS?S.r?;8r  ''*" 

800  miles ;   from  New-Orleans   around  Araeta  available  in  1853 ♦45,77«  30 

the    Capes    of    Florida    to    Charleston,  LlabUUlea  to  date,  including  wagea....     35,481  2» 

(which  must  be  passed  on  the  way  to  Snrpiua  of  aaaeta 10,351  07 

Liverpool)  is  1,000  miles;  from  Charles-  EaUmated  receipta  of  raU-road  for  1853    110,000  00 

ton  to  Liverpool  is  3  000  miles :  from  J:^Ti,;^^'^^S^'^""^- 

Memphis  to  Liverpool  by  way  of  New-  from  lat  December,  i84o, 

Orleans,  5,400  miles.    From  Memphis  to  ^  >«  December,  1850,  ten      ^  ^ 

Charleston  by  rail-road,  is  700  miles;  B/^'5utoryew«din'gabih     ' 

from    Charleston  to    Liverpool,    3.000      November,  I85i 80,207  65 
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BM«lpt«  for  yeftrradlng,  SOth 
NoTember,  18» 93,67134 

Beoeipifl  with  correapondlng 
Incrrase  for  1853 110,000  00 

Rents,  &c.,  for  the  yesr  end- 
ing 30ch  Novenber,  1853. .  %  5,000  00 

Making  total  for  the  year  ending  30th  No- 
wnber.'53 195,351  07 

Katlmaied  current  expenses 
for  1853,  based  upon  the 
sane  expenses  for  the  past 
two  years $57,000  00 

4dd  for  oontingenetos 8,000  00 

65,000  00 

LesTing  a  sorplns  30Ui  No-  ' 

▼ember,  1853 00,35107 

Capital  stock  ofthe  company  5,000  sharesd00,000  00 
Sodaeed  by  parehaae 255     "       85,500  00 

Balance  stock  for  dlrldeods. 4,745  shares  474,500  00 

The  road  and  depots,  locomotives, 
passenger  cars,  freight  cars  and  harbor, 
are  all  now  in  first-rate  order.  The 
depots  and  wharves,  and  other  depend- 
encies of  the  company,  are  insured 
against  fire  to  the  extent  of  $79,000. 

The  receipts  on  the  Central  Railroad 
of  Virginia  for  the  last  year  were  $17^- 
485,  an  increase  of  $32,684  over  last 
year.  The  net  receipts  were  $74,902, 
nearly  6  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 

As  compared  with  the  previous  year 
the  Wirvcktfier  and  Potomac  Rail-road 
in  their  last  report  show : 

Increase  in  annual  roTenue $89,101  06 

Increased  valae  of  whole  concern    by 

diminution  of  debt  and  stock 101,406  40 

Increased  value  of  property,  otiier  than 

rood  or  real  esUte 86,836  00 

Jteconatnictton  of  mad 72,000  00 

$301,134  40 

We  learn  through  Mr.  Gametty  the 
engineer,  that  the  present  capital  of  the 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  RaiUroad  Com" 
pany  is  $3,000,000,  of  which  the  state 
takes  three-fifths,  and  only  $75,000 
are  wanted  to  complete  .the  capital. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  road  will  be 
S4,500,000.  The  deficiency  is  to  be 
raised  by  the  issue  of  6  per  cent,  coupon 
bonds,  redeemable  in  20  years,  on  the 
mortgage  of  the  road.  One  million  of 
dollars,  it  is  thought^  will  be  loaned  by 
the  state  towards  the  purchase  of  iron. 
Whole  length  of  road  204  miles.  All 
the  heavy  work  Is  finished — ^the  grading 
of  the  first  72  miles  and  four-fifths  of  the 
next  63  miles.  In  a  few  months  the  en- 
tire bed  will  be  ready  to  receive  the 
snperstracture  as  far  as  Wytheville,  135 
nuJes  from  L}rnchburg,  and  if  the  iron 
be  ready  it  will  be  completed  in  1853, 


and  to  the  southwestern  terminus  in 
1854.  The  cars  are  already  running 
58  H  miles.  When  this  road  shall  reach 
the  Tennessee  line  it  will  be  565  miles 
from  Memphis,  and  will  connect  with 
the  Tennessee  Uoad  to  Knoxviile,  130 
miles  now  in  rapid  progress ;  the  Geor- 
gia and  Tennessee  Road,  towards  Chat- 
tanooga, though  leaving:  that  road,  at 
Cleveland  in  order  to  make  a  more  di- 
rect route  than  that  by  way  of  Dalton. 
(This  road  is  now  in  operation,  except 
26  miles,  next  to  Knoxviile,  which  are 
under  contract.)  The  route  will  then  be 
40  miles  over  the  Chattanooga  and 
Nashville  Road,  nearly  completed,  and 
then  over  the  Charleston  and  Memphis 
Road,  the  balance  of  the  distance,  now 
under  construction,  with  ample  means, 
&c.  At  Cleveland  the  route  connects 
with  the  road  of  Georgia  and  of  New- 
Orleans,  and  on  the  completion  of  the 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  Road  from 
Selma  to  Rome  ftid  Dalton,  the  line  will 
be  as  near  as  possible  to  an  air  line  from 
New-Orleans  to  Washington  City.  On 
tlie  road.  84  miles  from  Lynchburg,  it  is 

Sroposea  to  make  a  road  towarc»  the 
ihio.  which  would  bring  Cincinnati 
within  596  miles  from  Richmond.  But 
this  is  not  essential  to  the  plan  and  is 
opposed  by  other  interests. 

At  Lynchburg  the  rail-road  connects 
with  a  canal,  of  dimensions  larger  than 
the  original  Erie  canal,  which  leads  to 
tide- water  at  Richmond.  It  is  140 
miles  long,  and  has  500  feet  of  lockage/ 
When  the  tide-water  connection  at 
Richmond  is  finished,  as  it  certainly 
will  be  in  the  year  1854,  boats  loaded  at 
Lynchburg  may  pass  to  the  shipping  at 
Norfolk.  There  is  now  a  rail-road  being 
constructed  from  Lynchburg,  with 
branches  to  Richmond,  and  Petersburg, 
being  122  miles  to  the  former,  and  120 
miles  to  the  latter.  From  Petersburg  to 
Noifolk  a  rail-road  80  miles  long  is  char- 
tered. Petersburg  is  connected  with 
Cit)r  Point)  her  present  shipping  port  for 
foreign  vessels,  oy  a  rail-road  nine  miles 
in  length. 

Our  neighbor  of  the  Bulletin  is  au- 
thority for  the  following,  and  has  based 
his  statement  upon  those  of  Mr.  B.  H. 
Payne,  agent  of  the  Opelousas  Road. 

The  following  parishes  have  voted  the 
following  sums  to  aid  in  the  work: — 
Natchitoches,  $250,000;  St.  Landry, 
$116,000:  Lafayette,  $36,000 ;  St.  Maiw 
tin,  $104,000;    Terrebonne,    $140,000; 
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Lafourche  Interior,  $100,000.  Total 
$746,000. 

The  following  parishes  are  expected 
to  vote  the  following  sums,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  they  wiU: — St.  Mary,  $157,- 
000;  Avoyelles,  (private,)  $75,000  j  De 
Soto,  $100,000 ;  Rapides,  $260,000.  To- 
tal, $582,000.  Parish  of  Orleans,  (right 
bank,)  $75,000;  the  city  of  New-Orleans 
has  voted  $1.500,000 :  private  subscrip- 
tions, after  deducting  tax  subscription, 
$600,000.  Grand  total,  $3,503,000.  A 
little  over  three  millions  ana  a  half 
of  dollars  voted  and  subscribed.  This, 
it  is  desired  to  increase  to  four  millions. 
It  is  proposed,  also,  to  increase  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  company  to  $5,000,000, 
and  application  will  be  made  to  the 
state  to  take  one-fiiflh,  or  one  million  of 
dollars.  Such  an  amount  will  enable 
the  directory  to  construct  the  main  trunk 
road  to  Logansport,  on  the  Sabine  river, 
a  distance  of  324  zniles,  and  to  build  the 
branch  to  the  Arkansas  line,  on  its  way 
to  St.  Louis. 

We  look  upon  the  building  of  this  road 
as  ^lly  as  necessary  to  the  city  as  the 
Northern  road.  It  will  pass  tlirough  a 
country  of  unrivaled  natural  advantages, 
and  will  open  and  foster  a  trade,  the 
rasiness  ana  value  of  which,  to  this  city, 
cannot  now  be  calculated.  We  hail  the 
progress  made  with  unafifected  gratifica- 
tion, and  say,  with  all  our  heart,  push  on 
the  good  work,  so  auspiciously  com- 
menced and  under  way. 

We  observed  in  our  last  number  that 
the  construction  of  the  Manchester  and 
Wilmington  Rail-road  would-  lead  to 
countervailing  movements  upon  the  part 
of  Charleston.  In  the  construction  of 
the  Northeastern  Road  that  city  should 
be  actively  employed.  Its  line  would 
be  from  a  point  on  the  South  Carolina 
Rail-road,  near  Charleston,  crossing  the 
Santee  river  near  Maltessee  Lake,  ap- 
proaching within  a  mile  of  Kingstree, 
mence  to  a  terminus  on  the  Manchester 
Road,  two  miles  from  James'  Station. 
Length  of  road  103  miles:  estimated 
cost  $1,240,337.  The  following  is  the 
argument  for  the  road : 

The  importance  of  the  Northeastern 
Rail-road  to  Charleston,  demands  prompt 
action.  At  every  point  she  is  threatened 
with  diversion  of  her  trade  and  travel, 
which,  unless  counteracted  by  this,  the 
only  means  within  her  power,  must 
prove  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  The 
Wilmington  and  Manchester  Road  will 


floon  be  completed,  when  the  boat  line 
to  Wilmingtim  will  be  discontinued.  The 
MetropoliUn  mail  will  then  be  transfer- 
red to  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester 
Road,  pAss  from  Wumington  via  Branch- 
Tille  to  Augusta ;  leaving  Charleston  out 
of  the  great  national  mail  route,  and  car- 
rying with  it  the  valuable  and  inseparable 
attendant — the  travel.  From  that  mo- 
ment Charleston  ceases  to  be  the  tho- 
roushfare  between  the  North  and  South, 
ana  becomes  a  mere  way-mail  station. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  refer  to  the 
road  from  Pensacola  to  Brunswick,  in 
Georgia — a  work  which  has  suddenly 
risen  to  our  view,  and  it  is  destined  to 
control  the  whole  southern  seaboaid 
travel,  the  course  of  which  being  through 
Savannah,  will  pass  thence,  by  the  rail- 
road to  Augusta,  (now  nearly  completed,) 
where  the  traveler  will  meet  the  con- 
tinuous line  of  rail-road,  via  Branchville 
to  Wilmington — ^leavinff  Charleston  en- 
tirely out  of  his  route.  But  I  proceed  to 
considerations  of  a  mora  direct  and  im- 
mediate concern.  The  Cheraw  and 
Darlington  Road,  which  is  designed  to 
connect  Cheraw  and  its  tributaries  in 
North  and  South  Carolina  with  the  sea- 
board, will  very  soon  be  commenced, 
having  its  terminus  at  the  Darlington 
depot,  on  the  Wilmington  and  Manches- 
ter Road — the  distance  from  which  to 
Wilmington  is  110  miles,  with  grades  of 
fifteen  feet  and  less  to  the  mile.  While 
from  the  same  point  to  Charleston,  via 
the  Camden,  Columbia  and  Hamburg 
Road,  is  165  miles,  with  some  grades  as 
high  as  30  feet.  It  follows  then,  obvi- 
ously, that  the  trade  of  the  Pee  Dee  sec- 
tion of  the  state  must  be  lost  to  Charles- 
ton; for  it  could  not  bear  the  charges 
and  delays  of  this  circuitous  transporta- 
tion. That  40,000  bales  of  cotton,  at 
least,  and  ever3rthin^  else  that  the  coun- 
try may  produce,  will  go  to  Wilmington, 
wbile,  for  the  same  reason,  the  comj^ra- 
tive  cheapness  of  transportation^  Wil- 
mington wdl  furnish  all  their  supplies.  To 
the  argument  that  the  bar  off  tne  Cape 
Fear  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
advancement  of^  Wilmin^n.  and  that 
she  never  can  interfere  with  tne  trade  of 
Charleston,  we  reply — that  although, 
large  vessels  cannot  enter  the  river,  the 
passage  is  perfectly  safe,  as  is  well 
known,  for  vessels  of  sufficient  burthen^ 
to  make  her  a  formidable  rival  in  many 
branches  of  commerce. 
The  value  of  the  real  and  personal 
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estate  interested  in  ite  constractioxL  is  Chattanooga  road  ccmneots  it  with  Nadw 
esUmated  at  ninety  millions  of  aol-  ville.  A  road  is  also  about  to  be  made 
lais.  between  Nashville  and  Cairo.    Thus  you 

The  agjg^egate  population  at  210,400  will  'perceire,  that  if  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  both  increasing  rapidly.       ^  Road  is  built,  commencing  at  Anderson 

The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  pro-  Court  House  and  extending  to  Calhoun, 
duced,  is  78,000.  Charleston  will  be  connected  by  a  sys- 

The  number  of  barrels  of  naval  stores  tem  of  roads,  not  only  with  Cincinnati| 
may  fairly  be  estimated  at  100,000.  but  with  Memphis  and  Cairo^  two  im- 

m  the  last  annual  message  of  Gov.  portant  poiots  on  the  Mississippi  river. 
Manning,  we  have  these  liberal  views  and  at  a  distance  from  each  otner  equal 
upon  the  Memal  Improvemenl  System  of  to  the  entire  breadth  of  Tennessee,  and 
Sofdh  Carolina  :  nearly  one-third  of  Kentucky.    All  the 

^  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  immense  trade  which  the  Mississippi 
that  the  rail-roads  of  our  state  are  rapidly  and  its  tributaries  brin^  to  this  important 
progressing.  The  Columbia  and  Char-  pointy  tc^ther  with  uiat  of  the  fertile 
totie  Rail-road,  and  the  King's  Mountain  regions  through  which  these  roads  and 
Road,  are  completed.  Although  heavy  their  numerous  feeders  pass,  must  find  its 
damages  were  sustained  by  the  Green-  outlet  through  Charleston.  At  a  single 
ville  Rail-road  from  the  late  freshet^  they  glance  you  must  perceive  the  ma^^nifi- 
wiil  soon  be  repaired,  and^  under  the  cent  prospect  it  presents.  It  wouldbe  a 
energetic  manag^ement  of  its  president  suicidal  policy  in  our  state  not  to  secure 
and  directors,  win  ere  long  be  completed,  this  ^gantic  commerce,  now  that  it  is 
The  Manchester  road  is  also  progressing  within  its  reach.  But  to  secure  it,  the 
rapidly.  Already  do  we  see  the  potent  legislature  must  subscribe  liberally.  So 
e^cts  of  these  roads  in  developing  the  great  are  the  advanta^  it  presents,  so 
lasoorces  of  the  state,  and  springing  great  the  prosperity  it  will  bring,  the 
into  life  the  energies  of  the  people.  The  state  could  well  afford  alone  to  build 
prosperity  which  follows  in  their  track  this  only  link  which  is  now  wanting  in 
IS  no  lonfi:er  problematical.  Living  wit-  this  mighty  chain.  But  there  is  no  call 
nesses  of  it  are  all  around  us.  Yet  this  for  this.  Charleston.  I  am  informed,  will 
grand  system,  which  is  to  bring  wealth  subscribe  half  a  million,  and  even  more, 
and  prosperity  tons,  and  energize  into  if  necessary.  £nough  nas  already  been 
action  resources  which  were  heretofore  subscribed  in  North  Carolina  to  secure 
dormant,  has  just  begun.  If  we  would  the  charter  of  that  state,  and  Tennessee, 
realize  their  full  efiects,  they  must  be  by  her  general  system  of  liberality  to 
extended,  until  the  rich  commerce  of  the  her  roa£,  gives  $8,000  per  mile.  A* 
mighty  valleys  of  the  West  is  poured  deeply  interested  as  all  these  states  are 
into  Charleston.  This  can  easily  be  in  tnis  grand  scheme,  none  are  so  deeply 
eflected  by  pursuing  a  liberal  and  en-  so  as  South  Carolina.  I  therefore  recom- 
lightened  pobcy  towards  them— a  policy  mend  that  you  subscribe  a  million  dollars 
worthy  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  to  this  road,  or  even  more,  if  it  be  neces- 
The  golden  opportunity  to  command  this  sary  to  complete  it.  Even  if  the  stock 
trade  is  within  our  reach.  Charters  have  never  paid  a  dollar  of  interest,  it  would 
been  granted  by  the  several  states  be  a  judicious  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
tiiimigh  which  it  wiU  pass  for  the  Blue  the  legislature.'^ 

Ridge  Road,  which  is  to  cross  the  Rabun  The  subject  of  a  rail-road  from  Houston 
6ap^  and  extend  through  Clayton  and  to  AtuUny  in  Texas,  is  receiving  much 
Franklin  to  Calhoun,  where  it  will  inter-  attention.  The  distance  is  53  miles :  and 
sect  the  Knox  ville  and  Dalton  road,  the  committee,  in  their  report^  propose  to 
Through  Knoxville  a  communication  raise  the  capital  as  follows : 
will  l^  opened  with  Cincinnati,  (as  a  '*Thev  believe  that  three  hundred 
charter  has  been  granted  by  Tennessee  thousand  dollars  can  be  raised  by  sub- 
for  a  road  to  the-  Kentucky  line,  and  a  scription  in  Houston  and  parts  of  the 
company  is  formed  in  Kentucky  to  carry  country  interested,  payable  in  instal- 
it  on  to  Cincinnati.)  A  road  is  now  in  ment&  within  twelve  months  after  the 
progress  to  connect  Calhoun  with  Chatta-  1st  of^  January  next.  But  suppose  in* 
nooga.  From  Chattanooga  to  Memphis,  dividual  subscriptions  should  not  exceed 
a  road  has  already  been  built^  ana  the  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  they  pro- 
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pose  that  the  city  of  Houston  subscribe 
to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the 
stock,  and  issue  her  bonds  for  the  amount^ 
payable  in  fifteen  years,  with  interest  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  pay- 
able semi-annually  at  the  city  of  ^few- 
York.  That  the  city  council  provide  in 
advance  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
and  the  final  redemption  of  the  princi- 
pal, thus  :—Piedfee  twelve  thousand  dol- 
dars  per  annum  of  the  wharfage  revenue, 
(now  exceeding  that  sum,  and  annually 
absorbed  in  the  construction  and  repair 
of  the  city's  turnpike,  on  the  route  of  the 
proposed  rail-roaa,  and  which  will  cease 


built^  too,  though  not  in  as  short  a  time 
as  it  otherwise  would  be,  whether  Con- 
gress gives  a  foot  of  land  or  not. 

In  referring  to  the  projected  rail-road 
from  Port  Gtbaon  to  Grand  GvXf  the  Port 
Gibson  Hercdd  says : 

We  are  gratified  to  find  that  the  full 
amount  of  stock  will  soon  be  subscribed, 
and  we  look  with  confidence  to  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work  by  the  next  crop. 
Many  of  the  larger  subscribers  have  not 
yet  come  forward,  but  they  are  of  those 
who  can  be  relied  upon.  A  deep  inter- 
est seems  to  be  felt  by  all  persons  in  our 
when  this  work  is  commenced,)  to  be*  vicinity,  and  we  find  a  growing  spirit 
set  apart  and  remitted  on  1st  January  ?mongthose  who  have  smaU  means  to 
and  m  July,  to  meet  the  interest;  let  ft  >«7«<^t^ey  are  commg  forward  freely, 
also  providfe  that  the  dividends  in  the  f°^7®  ^""^  soon  lobe  able  to  announce 
stock  be  annuaUy  invested  as  a  sinking  ^Yl  %^,  ^"^^'^"^  ^f  ^  sufficient  to  com. 
fund  in  good  stati  or  government  stock^  E^^f*^,  *^«  work  has  been  subscnbed. 
andaccumulatefortheredemptionofthe  The  large  amount  of  cotton  commg  into 
principal,  and  further  authorize  the  rail-  ^9?^  ^^^^^  /^.^  ^^^^  "^JP^^  ^^f^^ 
ioHd  company  to  negotiate  the  bonds  and  ^,^^  ^tf«  .^^^  ^*°^^^,^"  T^  the  extent 
pledge  tfeem  to  the  purchasers  as  an  «^  ^"^  business;  arid  when  we  tell  our 
idditional  security  for  the  redemption  waders  that  our  cotton  buvers  purchase 
of  the  principal  ind  interest  as  afore-  cotton  from  a  distance  of  seven ty-five 
said,  \fith  s5ich  a  basis,  these  bonds  mdesm  the  interior,  it  will  aflbrd  them 
would  be  negotiable  in  New- York,  or  good  basis  for  forming  an  esUmate  of  the 
any  other  market  where  money  is  abun-  ^^^"*  °^  country  to  be  added  to  our 
^^fji  busmess;  and,  certainly,  may  we  rely 

The  0»«icWtetf€raW  says  that  the  ac  W°  »  very  considerable  increase  of 
tion  of  the  Rail-road  Convention,  which  ^^^  ^"^"^  *^  direchons  and  sections  of 
assembled  in  this  city  on  Monday  last,  f%  P'^'^^^y;  ^^  ^^'f  ^  ^  crowded 
as  weU  as  the  action  of  the  board  of  daijy  with  teams,  sheds  full  of  cotton, 
directors,  was  such  as  to  inspire  new  f^^  ^^  "^"^  "",^^1!^*^®  ^1  "'*• 
•onfidence  in  the  breast  of  eVery  one  tenal  aid,"  produce,  dry  goods,  and  every- 
with  regard  to  the  Mississippi,  Ouachita,  ^"«  ^  ^^PP^^  *'*  demands, 
and  Red  River  rail-road  enterprise.  The  .  It  w  proposed,  in  a  few  days,  to  organ- 
friends  of  the  road  have  gone  to  work  ize  a  company  by  the  election  of  direc- 
in  earnest,  with  a  fixed  determination  tors. 

never  to  cease  their  efiforts  until  the       The  report  of  the  Central  Rail-road  of 
road  is  built.    They  have  now  effected  Georgia  furnishes  the  following  statis- 
a  thorougli  and  permanent  organization,   tics : — 
by  the  election  of  competent  and  trust- 
worthy  officers    The  board  of  directory   y^ZZtTJ^^iftf^^lSSSi^lX:!, 

IS  composed  of  the  very  best  men,  (we       tkt  Central  Rail-road  of  Georgia. 

speak  lor  eleven  of  them,  of  course,)  that  ^h«ouoh.^        . way . 

could  possibly  have  been  selected  on  the       Moatiii  vp      d^wb  up  Down 

line  of  the  road.    All  of  them  are  men  Dwember gj""  *^''*   *»^^--    ^'^* 

possessed  of  good  sound  practical  sense  R"b?;7n; :.::::  gJ:,::  ?g::::  ?;JS::;:  ?;JJS 

and  of  undoubted  moral  intognty.     Most  March 700....  soo....  i,93fl....  ],8S3 

of  them  are  men  of  wealth,  and  are  lar^e  ^^^ jm""  mi'"'  I'ws"  "  1*744 

stockholders.    With  such  men,  in  addi-  jane.''.'.".'.' ...  57s.*.'*.'  607?!!.*  ilew!!!!  ijea 

tion  to  the  efficient  agents  appointed  in  J«Jy '**m  "■  **!     '  *»*'*  ''^^ 

every  county,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  se"pteSbM:::::  wi!!!!  Sss!!!!  i*,??!!!;  iImo 

money  in  the  treasury  to  meet  every  con-  October oso....  470....  8,82s....  i|909 

tingency,  what  may  we  not  expect?   Norember 58g....  4M....  1,827....  i,845 

Why,  that  the  road  will  be  built— and           Toui....6,630....«,747....«i,530....  jj.wfl 
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Statement  of  the  Nitmber  o/ Bales  qf  Cotton  trane- 
ported  on  the  Central  Rail-road  of  Gtorgia^froim, 
\tt  December,  1851,  to  Ut  December,  1859. 

MONTHS.  TBXOVOH.       WAT.  TOTAL. 

December «7,a9Q....  8,706..,.  88,005 

January 84,064....  8,701....  33,355 

February.... 90,400....  7,503....  37,009 

March 34,897....  9,000....  97,738 

April 15,391....  1,110....  16,440 

May 7,805....      897....    8,639 

Jniw 3,608....     188....    3,886 

Jttly 9,644..^       56....    9,700 

Aogiwt 1,815....      137....     1,059 

September 3,906....     003....    4,108 

October 17,674....  8,944....  95,018 

November. 93,870....  0,507....  33,886 

Total 169,390. . .  .48,800. . .  .931,910 


$1  Ulsl 


ss 
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Remarking  upon  this,  the  Sayannah 
Republican  continues: — 

We  have  but  just  entered  upon  the 
^ition  of  the  blessings  which  our  system 
of  rail-roads  have  produced.  In  the 
course  of  a  little  over  a  year  there  will 
be  added  to  the  present  miles  of  traveled 
lail-way  in  Georgia.  137  miles.  Tliis 
addition  will  coimect  Savannah  through 
the  locomotive  engine  with  Columbus^ 
West  Point)  Americus^  Eatonton,  Wash- 
ington, and  Au^sta,  in  addition  to  our 
present  connections.  The  crowning  work 
i$  yet  to  come.  Let  the  southwestern  road 
be  extended  to  the  jui^tion  of  the  Flint 
and  Chattahoochee,  and  let  the  Wilkes 
county  road  be  extended  to  Savannah 
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River,  in  Elbert  county.  Then  the  sur- 
face of  Georgia  will  present  a  grand 
cross  of  iron  way,  reaching  from  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  state  to  Savan- 
nah, in  the  southeastern  divisions,  and 
from  Mount  Vernon,  the  southwest  cor- 
ner, to  Elbert  county,  in  the  northeastern 
division — ^Macon  being  the  central  point. 
How  much  money  wul  it  require  1o  do 
this  great  thing?  Not  more  than  one 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

Under  the  new  administration  of  the 
Western  Rail-road  of  Georgia,  running 
into  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  net 
profits  have  run  up  in  eight  months  to 
$141,533  59.  The  road  isl>eing  heavily 
ironed  with  T  rails,  and  only  fourteen 
miles  remain  to  be  re-ironed  in  tbhs 
manner.  New  warehouses,  depots,  etc., 
are  being  constructed  at  Atlanta,  JSklari- 
etta,  Chattanooga,  Kingston,  Calhoun^ 
and  Dalton. 

The  people  of  Mississippi  are  pressing 
their  great  Central  Road,  which  is  to  ex- 
tend from  Canton,  Miss.,  on  the  line  of 
the  New-Orleans  and  Nashville  road  to 
Jackson,  Tennessee,  there  connecting 
with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road^  etc. 
The  length  of  road  in  Mississippi  will 
be  180  miles,  a  portion  of  which  will  be 
put  under  contract  in  April  or  May; 
and  one  million  and  a  half  of  dollar* 
have  been  subscribed  in  Mississippi  to 
the  work.  The  road  runs  Uirou^n  or 
near  some  of  the  richest  counties  in  the 
state :  Marshall,  Lafayette,  Yallabusha, 
Carroll,  Holmes,  Yazoo,  Madison,  Tip> 
pah,  Pontotoc,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw, 
be  Soto,  Panola,  Sun  Flower,  Tallar 
hatchie,  Washington,  Issaquina,  Leake, 
and  Attala.  The  cost  per  mile  is  esti- 
mated as  low  as  $12,500,  total  $2,250,000. 

On  the  subject  of  the  proposed  road 
from  Savanfiah  to  PensaoolOfMr.  Hodg- 
son, of  the  former  city,  has  prepared  an 
interesting  paper : 

The  route  from  New-York  to  New- 
Orleans  or  Califomia,  through  Savannah, 
has  striking  advantages  over  any  other 
line,  by  sea  or  land,  in  time  or  distance. 

The  following  tabular  statement  vrili 
exhibit  a  comparison  of  these  routes : 

1.— IH  Tim,  BT  SAVAlflTAH  : 

From  New-Tork  to  SaTannali 65 

Sarannah  to  Pensaeola 19 

Pensacola  to  Tehnantepoo 79 

Crossing  the  Isthmus 6 

Isthmus  to  San  Francisco 199 

Eqtial  to  Iburtaon  days 317 
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S.— TR  DTSTAHCB  OV  MtLBS  : 

New-Tort  to  SftTannah flSO 

Savannah  to  PeoMcoU    3M 

Pensacota  to  Tahuantepec 900 

Crossing  the  Uthmtts 190 

lathmuatoSanPraneUwo ' 


4,360     ** 

The  route  by  sea,  doubling  Cape 
Florida,  presents  the  following  table : 

1.— Xir  mSTANCB  OB  OBOOBAPKICAL  MILBS. 

From  New- York  to  Tehoantepee J,80b  milea* 

Isthmus    180     " 

Isthmua  to  San  Franeiaco 2,300     ** 

4,780     " 

S.— IK  TIMB. 

From  Ne w-Tork  to  Tehoantepee 199  hours. 

Isthmus 0     " 

lathmoa  to  San  Franeiaco 108     *' 

loo    " 

This  comparison  of  the  two  routes 
by  Savannah  and  Cape  Florida,  shows 
a  difference  in  favor  of  the  former  in 
time,  uf  53  hours,  or  2i  days;  in  dis- 
tance, of  390  miles. 

But  the  advantages  of  the  Savannah 
and  Pcnsacola  route  are  most  strikingly 
exhibited  in  a  line  from  New- York  to 
Kew-Orleaos. 

DISTAHCB. 

New-York  to  New-Orleans,  by  sea 1,700  miles. 

New- York    to    New-Oiteans,   by  Sa- 
vannah  1,170      " 


Dtflbfenee 


600 


-PopuUtioH,'- 


TElTKiaSBB. 
Daridson  oo. 

WiUiamson  . 

Manry 

Lawrenee 


TotelPopolft. 


WhilM 

93,858 1&,093 38,881. 

14,M7 19,934 97,001. 

10,760 19,700 99,590. 

8,185 1,185 9,390. 


New- York  to  SaTannah SShoon. 

Savannah  to  Pensacola 19     ** 

Pensaeola  to  New-Orisaas 19     " 

79      « 
From  New-York  to  New  Orleans,  by 

sea 144 

Difference 05      ♦• 

It  would  be  temerity  to   limit  the 

gjwer  of  science  and  mechanic  ait 
ut^  at  this  day,  the  utmost  capacity  of 
steamships  is  three  hundred  miles  a 
day.  Hence  the  voyage  from  New- 
York  cannot  be  made  less  than  nx^ 
and  generally  in  seven  days. 

So  stands,  for  this  generation,  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  Pensaeola  route.  The 
future  has  possibilities  for  another  race 
of  men.  Savannah,  Columbus,  Vicks- 
burg,  Paso  del  Noite  and  San  Diego^ 
may  be  their  line  of  march.  St.  Louis^ 
Independence,  Utah  and  San  Francisco, 
may  be  their  central  road.  And,  finally, 
on  the  parallel  of  "54°  40'  or  fight>" 
they  may  reach  the  Pacific  by  a  line  of 
rail,  on  spheroids,  not  greatly  longer  than 
that  now  open  from  Savannah  to  Nash- 
ville. 

From  the  address  of  the  Florence 
Rail-road  Convention,  we  learn  tbat 
the  valuation  of  property  and  amount  of 
Dopulation  on  that  part  of  the  New-Or* 
leans  and  Nashville  BaiUroad  north  of 
Jackson,  Miss.,  is  as  follows  (1850): 


GUes* 10,519 9,430.. 


95,949. 


.$9,831,337 $4,507,450 $14,330,785....  ISO 

.  3,865,999 3,519,909 7,r7,561....  54 

.  3,809,139 3,047,947 0.850,380....  119 

.      066,739 348,088 1,015,490....  4S 

.  9,973,930 '.  9,380,790 6,303,060....  130 


ALABAMA. 

Lauderdale...  11,007 0,075 19,179. 

Franklint....  11,399 8,911 17,010. 


HxascstiPPi, 

Itawamba . . 
Monroe  .... 
Oktibbeha. . 
Winston  ... 
Giioeuw . . . 
Auala 


1,994,193 4,000,000....  39 

0,997,106 4,500,000....  98 


9,139 13,598 737,703 1^94,193 1,001,886... 

11,755 91,179 9,945,179 G,9r,108 8,479,987... 

4,809 9,171 740,944 9,519,870 3,960,814... 

9,778 7,950 590,907 1,547,000 9.058,003... 

9,069 11,409 645,801 1,674,953 9,390,054... 

3,491 10,999 598,706 1,655,049 9,953,755  .. 

1,551 5,533 396,453 875.978 1,971,601... 

Madleen 4,398 13,845 18,173 9,967,943 7,798,991 9,905.634... 

Bindat 8,690 16,650 95,340 19,000,000... 


16 
13 
IS 
18 
17 
44 

4 
10 

8 

Total 103,339 195,505 900,997 99,999,519 37,956,494 87,055,936.... 715 


11,995.... 
9,417.... 
4.309.... 
5,178.... 
8,490.... 
7,578.... 


Leake 3,089. 


*  Gilea  and  Lawrence  eonntles  are  both  included 
in  thla  estimate;  because  it  ia  IneYltable  that 
whfcbeTer  of  the  two  the  roa^  ahall  itat  paaa 
throush,  it  mum  and  will  be  aceommodaled  with  a 
branch  road  out  of  the  capital  stock,  the  distanca 
flrom  Lawrencebui^  to  Pulaski  being  only  eighteen 
mUea. 

t  The  ralues  of  taxable  property  of  Lauderdale 
and  Franklin  are  not  taken  fttmi  an  olilcial  report. 


but  the  amounu  affixed  may  be  reUed  upon  as 
accurate 

X  In  the  absence  of  the  preeise  valuation  of  th« 
Uxable  property  of  Hinds,  it  is  supposed  to  b« 
about  $19,000,000  at  llhst.  In  relation  to  the  aboTe 
table,  it  Is  to  be  obserred  that  there  is  a  residue  of 
at  least  one-third  of  the  entire  propeity  of  < 
eounty  not  subject  to  taxation. 
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TOBACCO  TIADB  OF  TXEOINIA,  VAETLAND  AKD  TSS  WEBT^BULBI  FOR  THE  MAIVAOBKENT  OP 
NBOROE8— OULTITATION  OP  COTTOlf  IN  TEINIDAD^OEASBES  POE  THE  ■OVTH^BTEAWBBE- 
BY  CCLTUEB. 


In  polmne  iii.  of  "  Industrial  Resources" 
will  be  found  fiill  statistics  of  the  To- 
bacco Trade  of  America  and  tiie  world. 
Those  for  Virginia,  Baltimore,  New- 
Orieans  and  New- York  are  now  given  in 
detail,  which  will  complete  the  subject 
in  erery  respect.  We  are  indebted  for 
them  to  a  report  to  the  Virginia  Stat>e 
Agricultural  Society,  by  Mr.  MordecaL 


r-Poi«ign  Eiport.--«  MMmCwtimd 
lomcted.    LMfad  udihivped        Sto«k 

T«an.       HlMk.        ■tri|«.        Sum.    aoMtwu*  UtOet. 

1M1...56J46... 34,445... 6.074.... S3,010  ...  8J19 

1849. .  .5S,1M. .  .33,765. .  .3,245. . .  .18,120  . .  .11,100 

IMS... 56,788... 36,236... 2,000....  18,880  ..  13,420 

1844  .  .45,883.   .20,496... 2,687.... 24,449  ..14,363 

1845... 51.120...  17,471... 2,182.... 24,890  ...21,873 

1846... 42,679... 21,200... 3,220... 24,537  ...19,110 
1847. .  .51,726. . .  16,560. .  .5,468. . .  .36,149«  . . .  18,127 

18C8. .  .36,725. . .  13,256. .  .4,030. . .  .24,054  . . .  15,979 

1849..  .44.904. .  .19,643. .  .3,430. . .  .27,720  . .  .11,500 

1850. .  .41,950. .  .10,560. .  .4,501 . . .  .28,276  . .  .14,450 

1851...  32,598...  3.953...  3,850.  ...28,953  ...14,353 

1652. .  .51,806. , .  13,ni. .  .5,019. . .  .38,853  . . .  13,535 

The  proportions  inspected  at  the  sep* 
eral  markets  for  the  last  four  years  are 
as  follows : 

1M9.  ISW.  1881.  18SS. 

BtehDMmd  ....18,803.... 17,086.. ..15,678...  34,119 
FMertburgh. . .  9,085....  9,521....  7,220....  10,489 
Lynchburyh...  10,465....  7,968...  5,810....  10.700 
FamiTiUa.  ...  3,163....  3,413....  1,425  ...  2,255 
ClariuTllle....  2,908....  3,570....  2,141....  4,001 
▲UoUmt..     507....     392  ...      324....      242 

44,904       41,950       32,596        51,806 

The  foreign  export  was  thus  distribu- 
ted in  same  years : 

1M9.  1860.  tSSl.  18n- 

Great  Briuin  . .  9,667. . . .  4,992. . . .1,908. .. .  5,416 

Do.  for  orden. .     551 —    ....  —  ....  — 

Fnnco 3,267  ...  1,682....  850....  3,558 

Bftlfium 1,478...  —  ....  —  ....  430 

Hoiland 663....  1,377....  -   ....  1,025 

Bninen 1,045  ..  703...  314....  1,432 

ICaly,Ae 2,973....  1,816....  881....  1,910 

19,643  ...10,570.... 3,953....  13,771 

The  export  of  1851  is  the  smallest  on 
record.  The  averaefc  export  from  1940 
to  1849,  was  24,000  hhds.,  and  in  former 
years  it  was  much  larger;  but  it  is  now 

*  This  exeoM  cannot  be  In  the  quantity  roannlke- 
tared.  UmaT  partly  arise  (him  ablpmettta  coast- 
wise, for  reosoipment  to  Earope,  and  partly  fh>ai 
•rrsrs  la  stocks,  bnt  is  otherwise  unaeconntable. 


substituted  by  westem  tobacca  while 
the  mat  mass  of  the  crop  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  is  manufactured  of 
home. 

The  inspections  of  Virginia  embrace 
the  crop  of  North  Carouna,  which  is 
nearly  all  brought  to  our  markets. 

In  addition  to  the  quantity  inspected, 
there  is  probably  equsQ  to  7,000  or  8,000 
hhds.  manufactured  from  loose  tobacco. 
Of  this  a  lar^e  quantity  is  brought  to  our 
markets  dunng  the  winter  and  spring, 
and  35.000  to  40,000  boxes,  made  chiefly 
from  uninspected  tobacco,  are  sent  from 
the  Roanoke  country  to  Petersburg  for 
shipment  to  northern  markets,  besides  a 
large  number  of  boxes  sent  from  the 
same  quarter  by  wagons  to  the  southern 
and  westem  interior,  to  supply  retail 
dealers. 


BALTtMOBK  mPXCTIOm. 


Ac 


Totel. 


TMft.       MttTlaod.  Oliio. 

1847 34,580 15,219 772 50,571 

1848 23,490  9,702 703 33,906 

1849 30,689 13,664 1,248 45,601 

1850 27,085 13,965 783 41,833 

1851.   ...25,013 16,798 931 42,742 

Ayerage.  28,171 13.869 887 42,930 

xxpoRTa  or  tobacco  raoic  baxtimobx. 

Rottar«       Anitar.  All 

Taan.    BrMMO.  dain.  dam.         Fnaee.       o4li«r. 

1847  ..22,967....  7,819.... 11,388.... 9,413.... 1,899 
1848..  12,787....  7.910....  3,103.... 4,959....  131 
1649. .18,821. ...13,783....  6,725.... 9,562....  1,0SS 
1850..  15,864....  7,814....  5,978.... 8,177...  6,540 
1651  ..12,654....  9,694....  4,154.... 2,327.... 5,291 

Av'rge.16,018....  9,404....  6,668.... 6,857... Ti^OTS 

The  Maryland  hogsheads  are  much 
lighter  than  those  of  Virginia  or  western, 
weighing  600  to  900  against  1,100  to 
1,400. 

It  will  be  seen  by  accompanying  state- 
ments, that  the  ^at  mass  of  the  tobacco 
crops  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  is 
now  manufactured  at  home,  and  from 
present  indications  nearly  the  whole  will 
be  thus  absorbed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years;,  as  the  consumption  of  chewins 
tobacco  increases  with  the  increase  ot 
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population  in  the  United  States,  and 
there  is  an  annually  increasing  demand 
for  it  in  the  British  possessions  in 
America,  Australia  and  elsewhere. — 
Practice  makes  our  manufacturers  per- 
fect in  the  preparation  of  it^  which  is  no 
simple  operation.  An  immense  quantity 
of  licorice  is  used  in  the  manufacture, 
and  no  small  quantity  of  loaf-sugar, 
spices  and  essences.  The  several  pro- 
oesses  require  a  variety  of  machines  and 
considerable  manipulation.    The  prices 


paid  by  the  manufacturers  for  peculiar 
qualities  of  tobacco  far  exceed  those 
obtained  for  the  article  in  any  other 
market.  While  an  exporter  caimot  afford 
to  pay  more  than  6  to  10  cents  per  pound 
for  good  to  fine  lea^  a  manufacturer  will 
pay  15.  20,  25  and  even  30  to  50  cents 
for  sucn  as  ^est  suits  his  purpose,  but  the 
great  mass  of  "  twists''  and  "  lumps''  is 
made  from  the  cheaper  and  medium 
soils. 


niW-OBLBAirs  BXOBXPTI  AND  XXF0BT8. 


Ymi*.  lUMipta.  O.Britein  Fimm.  IT.lBrppt.  8.  loop*.  CoMtwtat.  T«lal. 

1S43 M,509 87.437 11,645 Sl,«ie 7,a3« Sl,e» 89,801 

1644 88^435 82,583 11.104 80,175 14,348 13,096 81,949 

1845 71,493  18,553 9,013 19,051 11.089 17,033 «8,«79 

1640 78^890 84,505 4,888 13,301 18,510 7,435 09,045 

1647 55,588 9,095 8,497 8,018 17,849 11317 50,370 

1648 55.888 19,807 4,954 10.475 18.079 18,989 60.304 

1649 68.335 14,017 10,040 7,039 10,347 10,853 59.896 

18S0 6^804     16.880 8,050 18,785 11,975 14,379 57.945 

1651   64030 13,823 4,188 9,393 18,859 13,844 54,501 

1809 69  695 14,083 13,948 96,814 91,731 17,199 93,714 


The  foUowinff  table  of  the  receipts  of 
Virginia  manufactured  tobacco  in  New- 
York  and  other  places,  will  show  the 
treat  extent  and  rapid  increase  of  the 
usiness : 


T«M. 

N*w.T«k. 

BdtlMM. 

1843,  .. 

...  61,076 packagei.   .... 

— 

1844,... 

...  97,586 

— 

1845.... 

...105,689 

— 

1846,... 

...119.118 

" 

— 

1847... 

...13a051 

— 

1848^... 

...113,336 

** 

54,000  pk«». 

im,... 

...117,594 

** 

46,000     ; 

iS?:::: 

...108,341 
...163,810 

i«           "'"] 

60,000     " 
51,000     " 

Philadelphia  and  Boston  not  aaoertained. 

Perhaps  a  portion  of  this  increase  in 
the  number  Xn  packages  may  be  owing 
to  their  diminisned  size. 

Shipments  are  also  made  to  various 
other  ports,  foreign  and  domestic.  The 
est-ablishments  for  the  manufacture  em- 
brace some  of  the  largest  buildings  in 
Richmond,  Petersburg.  Lynchburg,  &c., 
and  employ  several  tnousand  hands — 
free  blacks  and  slaves,  generally  at  high 
wages. 

The  inspection  laws  of  Virginia,  based 
on  old  colonial  statutes,  abound  in  ab- 
surdities, and  those  relating  to  tobacco^ 
oovering  several  pages  of  the  code, 
might  b^  advantageously  condensed  in 
a  few  simple  requirements. 

Although  the  purchaser  buys  by  the 
8ami>le,  on  his  own  judgment,  the  law 
requires  the  inspector  to  qualify  the 
tobacco,  as  "fowerf."  «re/tis«(^'^  "loo 
kigh,'^  and  so  to  mark  it  in  conspicuous 


letters  on  the  cask  in  four  places.  The 
purchaser  pays  no  attention  to  tliis,  but 
frequently  pays  more  for  "refused"  than 
for  "passed,"  and  the  term  "too  high," 
whicn  is  not  understood  elsewhere,  may 
freauently  apply  rather  to  the  price  than 
to  tne  quality. 

All  that  is  now  necessary  is  that  the 
inspectors  should  be  required  to  receive 
and  book,  to  sample,  to  throw  ofi  wet  or 
damaged  tobacco,  to  cooper  up^  weigh, 
issue  a  receipt  specifying  mark&  number 
and  weight,  and  to  deliver  on  demand. 

But  among  the  vnse  provisions  of  our 
inspection  law,  is  one  that  requires  the 
word  "  Western"  to  be  marked  on  casks 
brought  from  that  remon.  This  is  in- 
tended as  a  stigma,  that  it  ma}r  not  be 
mistaken  for  and  degrade  Virginia  to- 
bacco. We  are  constantly  tallung  about 
extending  canals  and  rail-roads  to  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  in  advance  we 
pass  a  law  to  stigmatize  the  commodity 
which  we  wish  to  attract  to  our  market. 

Jealousy  of  merchants,  so  long;  cha- 
racteristic of  Virginians,  and  an  mordi- 
nate  disposition  to  &vor  and  protect  the 
planter,  nave  influenced  the  legislation 
of  this  state  at  all  times.  The  act  im- 
posing taxes  for  1852-'3,  may  be  referred 
toln  illustration. 

Vhe  following  rules  for  the  instructioa 
of  overseers,  and  the  Management  of 
Negroes,  are  by  Mr.  St  Geo.  Cocke, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  inteUigeni 
planters  of  the  Old  Dominion.     They 
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are  worthy  the  note  of  planters  every- 
where: 

PLANTATION  MANAGEMENT. — POLICE. 

l8t  It  is  strictly  required  of  the 
manager  that  he  rise  at  the  dawn  of  day 
every  morning ;  that  he  blow  a  horn  for 
tiie  assembling  of  the  hands  ;  require  all 
hands  to  repair  to  a  certain  and  dxed 
place  in  ten  minutes  after  the  blowing 
of  the  horn,  and  there  himself  see  that 
all  are  present^  or  notice  absentees ; 
after  which  Uie  hands  wiU  receive  their 
orders  and  be  started  to  their  work  under 
charge  of  the  foreman.  The  stable  will 
generally  be  the  most  convenient  place 
tor  the  assembling  of  all  hands  after 
morning  ca]L| 

2nd.  All  sick  negroes  will  be  required 
to  report  to  the  manager  at  morning  call, 
either  in  nerson,  if  able  to  do  so,  or 
through  otners,  when  themselves  con- 
fined  to  the  house. 

3rd.  Inmiediately  after  morning  call, 
the  manager  will  himself  repair  to  the 
stable,  together  with  the  ploughmen, 
and  see  to  the  proper  feeding,  cleaning, 
and  gearing  of  the  horses.  He  will  al«> 
see  to  the  proper  feeding  and  care  of  the 
stock  at  the  farm-yard. 

4tlL  As  soon  as  the  horses  and  stock 
have  been  fed  and  otherwise  attended 
to,  the  manager  will  take  his  breakfast : 
and  immediately  after,  he  will  visit  and 
prescribe  for  the  sick,  and  then  repair  to 
the  fields  to  look  after  the  hands ;  and  he 
will  remain  with  them  as  constantly  as 
possible  during  every  day. 

5th.  The  «ick  should  be  visited  not 
only  every  mornins  immediately  after 
breakfast^  but  at  sucn  other  times  of  the 
day  and  ni^ht  as  cases  may  require. 
Suitable  medicine,  diet,  and  other  treat- 
ment, be  prescribed,  to  be  administered 
by  the  nurse ;  or  in  more  critical  cases, 
the  physician  should  be  sent  for.  An 
intelligent  and  otherwise  suitable  woman 
will  be  appointed  as  a  nurse  upon  each 
plantation,  who  will  administer  medicine 
and  otherwise  attend  upon  the  sick. 

6th.  There  will  be  stated  hours  for  the 
negroes  to  breakfast  and  dine,  and 
those  hours  must  be  regularly  observed. 
Breakfast  will  be  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
dinner  at  one  o'clock.  There  will  be  a 
woman  to  cook  for  the  hands,  and  she 
must  be  required  to  serve  the  meals  re- 
gularly at  those  hours.  The  manager 
will  frequently  inspect  the  meals  as  they 
are  brought  by  the  cook,  see  that  they 
haTe  been  properly  prepared,  and  that 


vegetables  be  at  all  times  served  with 
the  meat  and  bread. 

7th.  The  manager  will,  every  Sunday 
morning  after  breakfast,  visit  and  in8pe<» 
every  quarter,  see  that  the  houses  and 
yards  are  kept  clean  and  in  order,  and 
that  the  fanulies  are  dressed  in  cleaA 
clothes. 

8th.  Comfortable  and  ample  quarters 
will  be  provided  for  the  negroes.  Eacll 
family  will  have  a  separate  room  witli 
fireplace,  to  be  furnished  with  beds*  bed* 
steads,  and  blankets,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  family:  each  room  will,  also^ 
be  furnished  with  a  table,  chairs,  or 
benches,  and  chest  for  the  clothes,  a  few 
tin  plates  and  cans,  a  small  iron  pot  for 
cookiug.  &c. 

9th.  1?he  clothing  to  be  furnished  each 
year  will  be  as  follows : — 

To  each  man  and  boy,  1  woolen  coat^ 
1  pair  do.  pants,  1  pair  do.  socks,  1  shirt 
1  pair  shoes,  1  wool  hat,  and  a  blanket 
every  second  year,  to  be  given  15th  No- 
vember. 1  shirt,  1  pair  cotton  pants,  1 
straw  hat,  1  pair  shoes,  to  be  given  Ist 
June. 

To  each  woman  and  girl,  1  woolen 
frock,  and  to  those  who  wonc  in  the  field 
1  woolen  cape^  1  cotton  shift,  1  pair 
stockings,  1  pair  shoes,  1  cotton  head 
handkerchief,  1  summer  suit  of  frock  and 
shift,  a  blanket  every  second  year,  and 
to  women  wUh  more  than  one  child,  2 
blankets  every  second  year. 

To  children  under  10  years  of  age,  1 
winter  and  summer  suit  each. 

10th.  Provisions  will  be  issued  weekly 
as  follows : — 

Field  Hands. — ^To  each  man,  three  and 
a  half  pounds  bacon,  and  one  and  a  half 

Eecks  meal.    To  each  woman,  girl,  and 
oy,  two  and  a  half  pounds  bacon,  and 
one  peck  meal. 

Jn-Door  Hands, — ^To  each  man  and 
boy,  two  pounds  bacon,  and  one  peck 
corn  meal.  To  each  woman  and  girt, 
two  pounds  bacon^  and  one  peck  com 
meal.  To  each  child  over  two  years  and 
under  ten  years,  one  pound  bacon,  and 
half  a  peck  of  com  meal. 

To  the  above  will  be  added  milk,  but- 
ter-milk, and  molasses,  at  intervals,  and 
at  all  times  vegetables,  and  fresh  meat 
occasionally. 

Tilth.  As  much  of  the  clothing  must 
be  made  on  the  plantation  as  possible 
wool  and  cotton  should  be  grown  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  for  this  purijpse,  and 
the  women  having  young  children  be 
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ceqaired  to  spin  and  weare  the  same^ 
and  the  managers'  wires  will  be  expect- 
ed to  give  particular  attention  to  this  de- 
partment^ so  essential  to  economical  man- 
agement. 

12th.  A  yegetable  or  kitchen  garden 
inll  be  established  and  well  cultirated, 
so  that  there  may  be,  at  all  seasons^  an 
abundance  of  wholesome  and  nutritious 
▼egetables  for  the  negroes,  such  as  cab- 


pumpkms,  &c. 

13th.  A  horn  will  be  sounded  every 
night  at  nine  o'clock,  after  every  negro 
wul  be  required  to  be  at  his  quaiters,  and 
to  retire  to  rest ;  and  that  this  rule  may 
be  strictly  enforced,  the  manager  will 
frequently,  but  at  irregular  and  unex- 
pected hours  of  the  nighty  visit  the  quar- 
ters and  see  that  all  are  present^  or  pun- 
ish absentees. 

14th.  Each  manager  will  do  well  to 
organize  in  his  neigm>orhood,  whenever 
practicable,  patrol  parties,  in  order  to  de- 
tect and  punish  irregularities  of  the  ne- 
groes, which  are  generally  committed  at 
night.  But  lest  any  patrol  party  visit 
his  plantation  without  apprising  him  of 
their  intention,  he  will  order  the  negroes 
to  report  to  him  every  such  visit^  and  he 
will  promptly,  upon  receiving  such  re- 
port, join  the  patrol  party,  and  see  that 
they  strictly  conform  to  tne  law  whilst 
on  nis  plantation,  and  abstain  from  com- 
mitting any  abuse^J 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  appears  a  paper  upon  the  Cul- 
UvaUon  of  (jetton  in  Tnnido^  in  which 
the  author,  whilst  he  admits  the  appro- 
priateness of  climate,  considers  the  pre- 
sent free  negro  population  of  the  island 
as  untirely  unfit  for  any  profitable  indus- 
try, and  proposes  to  obtam  laborers  from 
Barbadoes  and  from  the  United  States. 
He  says : 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Walkinshaw's  ex- 
jjpriment  does  not  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  the  policy  and  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishiiig  cotton  growth  to  any  desired  ex- 
tent in  the  island.  From  Point  Galeota 
to  Point  Icacos,  that  is  to  say,  the  south- 
em  coast  of  this  island  (nineteen-twenti- 
eths  of  which  are,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment^ in  the  hands  of  the  crownj  presents 
a  cotton  field  of  seventy-five  miles,  along 
the  windings  of  the  coast^  in  length, 
varied  by  a  breadth  of  from  one  to  six 
miles  —  say  three  miles — of  the  finest 
cotton  land  in  the  known  world.  Through- 
out its  entire  breadth,  the  lands  are  shel- 


tered from  the  northern  winds  by  ov 
southern  chain  of  mountains  \  and  on  the 
spot  already  exists  every  necessary  for 
building.  The  only  drawback  that  ex- 
ists to  its  occupation  would  be  the  dif- 
ficulty of  reachmg  it  in  the  present  un- 
opened state  of  the  country;  but  as  the 
attention  of  the  government  is  already 
seriously  directed  towards  making  a  road 
from  San  Fernando  to  the  mission  of 
Savannah  Grande,  it  would  not  be  a  very 
gigantic  undertaking  to  connect  the  spot 
where  they  terminate  their  labors  with 
Moronga;  and  so  connected,  the  whole 
seaboard  would  then  be  "  come-at^ble" 
with  ease.  Another  apparent,  but  not 
real,  disadvantage  of  thiis  locality  is,  that 
it  is  almost  destitute  of  population.  I 
say  this  is  not  really  a  disadvanta^;  be- 
cause if  sugar  is  still  to  continue  Uie  sta- 
ple of  this  colony,  it  would  be  impolitio 
to  trespass  on  the  present  laboring  {X>pa* 
lation  for  a  supply;  in  fact^  the  planters 
want  twice  the  (juantity  they  no^T  have. 
But  even  supposing  this  population  avail- 
able to  the  cotton  grower,  I  much  ques- 
tion the  policy  of  using  it.  Our  peasan- 
try is  decidedly  the  most  apathetic  and 
lazy  in  the  world,  and.  more  than  alL 
they  are  not  only  unskilled,  but  manifest 
a  decided  objection  to  the  proper  use  of 
agricultural  implements.  Hoe  husban- 
dry, and  hoe  husbandry  alone,  is  their 
forte ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that^  although 
the  young  may  hereafter  be  convinced 
of  the  utility  of  implement  assistance, 
you  will  never  get  the  adult  population 
to  adopt  it.  Now,  without  implemental 
husbandry,  to  grow  cotton  at  a  paying 
rate  anywhere  would  be  impossible,  sim- 
ply because  it  would  have  to  compete 
with  the  iraplementary  husbandry  of 
other  places — and  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  result  of  such  a  competition:  and 
hence,  I  contend  that^  even  if  available, 
it  would  be  impolitic  to  employ  our  pre- 
sent population,  lazy  and  unskilled  as  it 
undoubtedly  is,  where  nothing  but  energy 
and  intelligence  can  hope  for  success ; 
and  I  view  the  isolation  of  our  southern 
coast  as  an  advantage  to  any  cotton- 
growing  undertaking,  inasmucn  as  the 
population  brought  to  work  the  soil  would 
stand  less  chance  of  the  contaminating 
infiuence  of  our  most  inferior  peasantry. 
The  people  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  United  States  would  be  much  less 
adapted  for  such  a  cultivation  than  even 
our  own  population ;  but  a  finer  peasan- 
try, skilled  m  the  most  improved  agricnl- 
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tual  implements)  than  the  colored  pop- 
ulation of  the  slave  states^  are  not  to  be 
found :  and  although  they  decidedly  re- 
fttaed  to  go  to  Trinidad  as  the  serfs  ot  the 
sugar  planter,  they  were  ready  to  mi- 
grate, to  a  considerable  number,  if  placed 
m  a  position  of  being  independent  of  the 
whim  and  caprice,  to  say  nothing  else^ 
of  our  proprietors  and  their  managers. 

I  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  their 
feelings  with  regard  to  a  miration  to 
Trinidad,  as  cotton  growers,  and  am  well 
satisfied  that  arrangements  might  be 
made  with  them  to  move  in  large  num- 
bers— ^in  fact)  I  had  several  propositions 
from  them  to  that  effect ;  and  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  at  Baltimore,  they  carried  a 
resolution,  requesting  me  to  act  as  their 
ajB^nt  here,  to  obtain  them  some  conces- 
sions from  the  colonial  government  to 
this  end;  and  I  think  that  a  compar- 
atively small  capital  would  annually 
command  an  immensely  increasing  pop- 
Illation,  engaged  in  cotton  growth  in  this 
island. 

The  CuUivaUon  of  Grasses  should 
receive  at  the  south  much  more  at- 
tention than  it  has  in  the  past.  The 
rapport  of  stock  from  the  crib  or  gmna- 
ly,  IS  an  expensive  affair.  We  cannot 
expect  northern  grasses  to  thrive  among 
OS,  but  should  a^opt  those  of  southern 
latitudes.  Dr.  Withers,  of  Alabama, 
has  sent  us  a  paper  in  wnich  he  recom- 
mends the  Gtiinea  Grass  as  altogether 
adapted  to  our  wants : 

^^  It  is  true,  that  it  does  not  flourish  in 
perpetual  verdure  here,  as  it  does  in 
Jamaica,  but  it  grows  luxuriantly  for 
elf  ht  months  in  the  year — and  at  a  time 
when  almost  all  our  other  artificial  grass- 
es are  parched  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Being  a  native  of  the  tropics,  it  rejoices 
in  the  genial  heat  of  the  summer's  sun. 
Springing  up  in  our  climate  with  the 
first  harbingers  of  spring,  it  bears  re- 
peated mowings  till  the  ohillins  frosts 
of  the  fall.  As  is  known  to  all  of  us, 
we  had  on  the  7th  April  this  year  a  se- 
vere freeze,  which  destroyed  much  of 
our  com,  and  all  the  cotton  which  was 
then  growing.  The  Guinea  grass  was 
at  that  time  high  enough  to  mow,  but 
it  was  killed  nearly  to  the  ground.  Sub- 
sequently, the  location  on  which  it  was 
grown  was  entirely  overflowed  by  the 
unprecedentedly  high  freshet  at  so  late 
a  season  as  the  first  of  May,  and  re- 
mained upwards  of  a  week  under  the 
water  from  the  river;  yet  it  has  already 


yielded  us  a  fine  crop  of  grass,  and  is 
now  very  nearly  reaidy  for  a  second 
mowing.  It  is  frequently  cut  five  or  six 
times  in  the  course  of  one  season,  and 
yields  a  large  crop  of  hay  each  time. 
Durinff  the  last  season,  we  measured  a 
small  lot  in  which  it  was  growing,  as 
accurately  as  we  could  by  stepping  it 
off,  and  found  it  to  contain  1000  square 
yards,  which  is  a  little  over  one-filth  of 
an  acre.  After  the  grass  which  was 
cut  off  of  it  was  sufficiently  cured,  we 
shocked  it  till  it  was  dry  enough  to 
stack,  and  weighing  an  average  shock. 
we  found  that  the  piece  of  ground  haa 
yielded  1,000  lbs.  of  hay;  wmch,  though 
not  entirely  cured,  was  sufficiently  so  to 
allow  of  Its  being  safely  stored  in  a 
house.  This  would  make  an  acre  yield 
nearly  5,000^  lbs.  at  one  cutting.  Thia 
was  me  second  or  third  cutting;  and  it 
yielded  four  crops,  but  none  asneavy  as 
the  one  we  tried  the  experiment  with. 
The  soil  in  which  it  was  grown  was  a 
deep  sand^  loam,  highly  manured,  and 
originally  rich.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect 
any  land  to  yield  so  large  a  crop  of  any 
vegetable  product^  unless  it  is  amply 
supplied  with  rich,  stimulating  manures. 

"  The  methAl  of  propagating  it  is  by 
the  roots,  which  resemble  very  much 
the  cane  roots  of  the  country,  but  more 
nearly  the  calamus  root.  In  the  West 
Indies  they  propagate  it  by  seed ;  but  in 
this  country,  as  far  as  my  experience 
extends,  the  seed  do  not  vegetate.  I  see 
in  some  of  the  books,  however,  that  it  is 
said  to  be  raised  from  seed,  but  that  is 
not  my  experience  with  it  My  original 
stock  was  brought  from  Yirorinia,  by 
Gen.  J.  H.  Cocke,  and  consisted  of  about 
a  double  handful.  By  bedding  them  in 
a  rich  loam,  we  observed  roots  enough  in 
the  season  to  plant  about  an  aore  during 
the  next.  As  it  does  not  propagate  itself 
by  seeds,  and  is  not  liable  to  oe  taken 
up  and  scattered  by  the  birds  of  the  air. 
the  wheels  of  vehicles,  or  the  hoofs  ol* 
animals,  it  spreads  very  slowl]^^  and  may 
be  entirely  eradicated  by  t)ultivating  the 
land;  or  more  effectually  by  turning 
hogs  OIL  it  in  winter,  as  tney  are  very 
fond  of  the  roots,  and  go  to  a  great 
depth  to>  obtain  them.  It  spreads,  how- 
ever, gradually  into  the  adjoining  lands, 
and  should  not  be  planted  near  a  gar- 
den, or  any  place  into  which  hogs  can- 
not be  turned,  when  you  should  wish  to 
eradicate  it 

<^  The  method  of  planting  is  to  lay  off 
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farrows  about  two  feet  apart^  and  drop 
a  piece  of  the  root  about  as  long  as  your 
finder,  at  two  feet  distance  in  the  furrow. 
T^  can  be  done  at  any  lime  during 
the  winter,  and  it  must  be  covered  deep 
enough  to  protect  it  from  the  cold.  A 
slight  workmg  in  the  spring  will  give  it 
the  start  of  the  weeds  and  grass,  and  it 
will  soon  root  out  every  thing  else.  The 
land  on  which  it  grows  should  be  top- 
dressed  with  manure  every  season ;  and 
when  you  perceive  the  grass  is  declining 
from  getting  too  thick,  or  by  exhausting 
the  land,  it  should  be  well  manured  and 
deeply  ploughed.  I  trench-ploughed 
mine  a  year  or  two  since,  with  evident 
advantage.  It  is  generally  recommend- 
ed to  cut  the  grass  for  soiling,  or  for  hay, 
when  it  is  about  two  feet  high.  It  is 
then  very  tender  and  suucuTent^  and 
stock  of  any  kind  will  leave  the  finest 
blade  fodder  to  eat  if 

In  our  advertising  columns  will  be 
found  a  card  from  the  editor  of  the  ^^  Soil 
of  the  South/'  offering  to  supply  Straw- 
B£RRT  plants,  in  the  culture  of  which  he 
has  obtained  a  very  deserved  celebrity. 
We  recommend  nis  method  below  to 
the  attention  of  our  rea^er&  and  trust 
that  this  delightful  fruit  will  hereafter 
not  be  so  rare  among  us.  On  another 
occasion  we  shall  give  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  whose 
success  has  been  recognized  by  the 
horticultural  societies  of  we  whole  coun- 
try. 

"  The  secret  of  strawberry  culture  is, 
to  cultivate  for  fruity  and  not  for  vine  or 
blossom.    Much  depends  upon  the  lo- 
cality of  the  strawberry  bed.    No  tree 
or  plant  should  be  near  it ;  the  strawberry 
loves  shade,  but  not  a  shade  that  sucks 
its  very  Jife-blood  out.    The  lowest  part 
of  the  garden,  the  bank  of  some  little 
stream  of  water,  are  proper  localities, 
and,  where  it  is  possible,  select  new  land. 
As  to  the  soil,  our  beds  are  on  as  poor 
pine  land  as  gopher  or  salamander  ever 
built  into  pyramids,  and  we  believe  it 
is  pretty  generally  conceded  now,  within 
.a  circle  of  a  few  hundred  miles,  that  we 
.do  occasiondllu  have  a  strawberry.    We 
.do  not  know  out  a  stiffer  land  may  suit 
•them  better — ^but  ours  does  well  enough, 
.and  we  are  not  disposed  to  act  like  that 
foolish  healthy  man,  who   ^  was  well, 
wished  to  be  better,  took  medicine  and 
died:'     The  strawberry  may  be  trans- 
.^anted  any  time  from  September  until 
.March.    The  plant^  properly  taken  up^ 


is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  bears  trans- 
planting well. 

'<  The  CTound  designed  for  the  straw- 
berry bed  should  be  plowed  or  spaded 
as  deep  as  tools  can  weU  make  it.  If 
the  sou  is  light  and  thin,  a  thick  coat  of 
swamp  muck,  or  partially  decomposed 
leaves,  with  leached  or  unleached  ashes, 
will  be  fine  to  turn  under.  After  the 
ground  is  pulverized  and  levelled,  mark 
it  off  into  rows  two  feet  apart  Now 
plant  eight  rows  of  Hovey  seedling  and 
one  of  the  early  scarlet^  two  feet  apart  in 
the  rows,  and  so  continue  until  the  bed 
is  finished.  We  speak  particularly  of 
these  two  varieties^  as  we  should  con- 
sider it  labor  lost  to  cultivate  a  variety 
which  only  gives  fruit  three  or  four 
weeks  in  the  season.  And  we  have 
never  found  a  finer  fruity  in  point  of  size 
and  flavor,  than  the*  Hovey,  and  none 
finer  flavored  than  the  early  scarlet. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  plants  are 
put  into  the  ground  just  as  they  came 
out  of  it — that  is,  with  all  their  latterals 
spreading,  and  not  all  ^thered  together 
and  crammed  into  a  httle  hole.  Now, 
if  the  object  be  to  get  a  large  number  of 
plants  for  another  year,  keep  them  well 
worked  with  the  hoe,  and  let  the  run- 
ners take  root.  The  whole  ground  will 
be  full  by  fall.  But  if  fruit  be  the  ob- 
ject^ cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ground  with  partially  decomposed  leaves 
or  straw — and  as  the  first  runners  begin 
to  show  themselvesL  take  them  off.  Care 
must  be  used  in  taking  off  the  runners; 
they  should  be  cut^  and  not  pulled  ofl^ 
as  careless  servants  will  *  ruin  many 
plants.  When  the  vine  has  once  com- 
menced fruiting,  it  will  show  but  little 
disposition  to  run^  as  its  whole  effort  is 
to  make  the  frmt — ^particularly  if  the 
vine  is  not  over-stimulated.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  strawberry  bed  is  in  a 
mois^  cool  location — ^for  if  tlie  ground  is 
moist,  the  plants  want  water  to  set  the 
fruit,  and  to  swell  the  fruit  when  set.  It 
is  asserted  by  some  English  cultivators 
that  the  plant  should  not  have  water 
when  in  bloom,  as  it  washes  tbe  pollexi 
away.  This  may  do  for  England,  but 
it  does  not  do  here.  We  care  not  how 
much  water  they  have  when  in  blooin. 
If  the*  season  proves  dry,  we  give  water 
to  set  the  fruit  by  artificial  rain ;  and 
unless  it  rains  twice  a  week,  we  give 
artificial  rain  to  swell  the  fruit,  and  Uien 
we  give  artificial  rain  to  form  the  next 
fruit  stems,  and  so  on.    Fear  not  to  give 
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too  mnch  water — ^water  morning  and 
evening;.  If  grass  and  weeds  show 
themselves,  use  the  hoe  freely.  After  it 
is  no  longer  an  object  to  gather  fruit,  let 
the  vines  run  and  mat  together.  In  the 
winter  go  through  with  the  hoes,  thin- 
ning out  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches, 
leaving  the  cut-up  vines  to  decay  where 
they  were  cut,  and  then  cov»r  the  whole 
bed  with  leaves,  straw,  swamp-muck, 
&c.,  but  use  no  animal  manure.  Let 
ihe  proportions  of  male  and  female 
plants  remain  the  same  as  when  first 
planted.  We  are  astonished  that  in  the 
moister,  colder  latitudes  of  the  North, 
they  do  not  have  strawberries  from  frost 
to  frost  again.  The  heavy  frost  the  six- 
teenth of  April,  three  years  agp,  took 
our  strawberry  grounds  in  full  fruit.  We 
made  an  early  ris^  the  next  morning, 
and  walked  out  with  a  long  countenance, 
to  look  at  the  destruction.  Trees,  shrubs 
and  plants  were  stiff  in  the  cold  embraces 
of  Old  Jack.  Alas !  the  fruit  was  all 
gone-     We  strolled  into  the  strawberry 


beds.  The  leaves  cracked  under  our 
tread  like  elass.  We  picked  a  handful 
of  large,  shining,  crimson  berries,  as 
solid  as  marble.  Farewell,  thought  we, 
to  strawberries  for  this  season.  But  in 
fifteen  days  the  beds  were  again  crimson 
with  the  fruit,  and  the  market  wagon 
daily  supplying  the  market,  which,  in 
the  absence  of  all  other  fruity  brought 
fine  prices.  This  demonstrates  that  the 
strawberry  crop  is  the  most  certain  fruit 
crop  cultivated  at  the  South,  and,  taken 
witn  its  continuous  bearing,  certainly 
makes  it  the  most  valuable. 

"We  have  frequent  applications  for 
strawberry  seed.  Strawberries  will  grow 
from  the  seed,  but  they  do  not  prcSuco 
their  like.  All  the  new  varieties  which 
are  sold  as  choice  varieties,  have  been 
hybridized.  There  have  been  many 
new  seedlings  produced  from  Hovey^s 
seedling,  hybrioized  with  the  greatest 
care ;  but  as  yet  they  bear  no  compari- 
son to  that  "  ne  plus  ultra''  of  all  straw* 
berries." 
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Ths  commerce  of  Spain  appears  to  be 
increasing,  aod  in  1851  it  reached,  for 
imports,  687,648,640  reals,  (for  the  value 
of  this  currency  see  art.  on  Cuba  in  pre- 
sent number,)  and  for  exports,  497,507.- 
432  reals.  Of  the  imports,  259,165  reals 
Were  from  America,  and  of  the  exports, 
190,592,803  were  to  America.  The  Anae- 
rican  shipping  engaged  in  the  trade  with 
Spain  ana  her  colonies,  is  as  follows  :^- 

Mnud 
Ealnvd  VmmIb   Tooaag*     Boy 

Spain  on  Uie  AtiAnUe 21..    9,940..     891 

»         **       Mediterranean..    08..  15,101..     999 

Caanrtes S..       309..       13 

ManUla  and  PbUippines 21..    9,993..     289 

Cuba. 1M8..  355,545. 14,700 

PwtoRieo 294..  48,336..  2,217 

Spain  on  tlie  Atlantic 40..  14,688..     513 

*•         '*       Mediteiranean..    41..    9,676..     376 

CanariM 3..       753..       26 

ManiUaand  FhiUppinea.  .  ..    30..  15,134..      314 

Cnba  1627.. 361,732..  15,252 

Porto  Rleo 231..  36,320..  1,675 

An  act  has  been  passed  by  the  legisla- 


ture of  Louisiana  granting  a  bonus  of 
$5  per  ton  for  every  vessel  over  100  tons 
burthen,  which  may  be  built  in  the  state 
of  Louisiana,  and  $4  per  ton  on  every 
steamer.  The  bonus  should  attract  foreign 
capital  to  our  midst,  for  shipbuilding, 
since  we  have  all  the  matenals  abun- 
dantly at  hand,  and  the  act  will  only  be 
in  force  for  five  years. 

In  our  December  number  we  pre- 
sented some  statistics  of  the  commerce 
of  Mobile  for  1851-1852,  and  have 
condensed  the  previous  years  in  '*  Indus- 
trial Resources/^  For  the  last  crop  the 
average  of  prices  was,  in  October,  6  to 
93^ ;  November,  6  to  8 ;  December,  6 
to  S}4  ;  January,  6>i  to  8>^  j  Februarjr, 
6Ji  to  8>^:  March,  6>i  to  8^;  April, 
6>i  to  9 ;  May,  6  to  lOi^;  June,  8  to  10>ij 
average  for  season,  6^  to  9^  j  average 
1850-1851,  8^  to  12;  1850— 1%M>  ^2; 
1849—5  to  7. 
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OOHPAMATITE  IXPOSTS  07  ST  AVIS  FBOM  TBI  FOBT 
OP  MOBILS  POB  two  TSABB,  TO  DATS. 

1851-9.  1650-1. 

Cuba 8.000 

Mexico — 

Other  poru 177,081 105,896 

60,800 94«,»5S 


Other  poru. 

COBCWiM.... 


Total . 


.998,481 360,779 


COMPABATIVB  BXPOBTS   OP  BAWBD   LVMBBB  PBOK 
THB  POBTOP  MOBILB  POB  TWO  TSAB8,  TO  OATK. 
1851-9.  1850-1. 

Coba 4,998,676.^ 9,104,809 

lloxico 70.979 966,593 

Otherportfl 306,048 19,490 

Coastwise 5.478,050 4,430,940 


8pirit8  turpentine,  40  cents  per  calkm: 
799  erode  do.  $1  75  to  $2  per  bbl.  \  482 
do.  pitch,  $3  per  bbl.  \  258  do.  tar.  $2  per 
bbl;  20  bbis.  bright  and  varnish  at  20 
cents  per  gallon;  and  3,019  bbls.  losio, 
$1  25  to  3  50  per  bbl. 

OOMPABATIVS  IMPOBTS  OP  THB  POXXOWIIfO  flTAPLS 
ABTICLBS  INTO  THIS  POBT  POB  TKBXB  YBABB. 


Total 10,180,655 


6,816,054 


The  trade  in  Naval  Stores,  though  only 
about  four  or  five  years  old,  nas  met  witn 
unprecedented  success.  Constant  im- 
provements are  making  in  the  manu- 
lacture  of  the  various  articles;  the 
quality  of  spirits  of  turpentine  is  much 
better  than  at  the  commencement^  and 
has  commanded  40  cents  per  gallon  for 
a  medium  article.  Very  little  naval 
stores  have  been  sold  in  this  market 
Most  of  the  crude  turpentine,  and  A  No. 
1  white  rosin,  was  shipped  to  New-York, 
and  the  balance  westward.  The  receipts 
and  prices  are  as  follows : — 1,460  bbls. 


1851-9.         1850-1. 

Baninf 17,019 30,409 94,001 

Batorape 16,585 30,096 99,4«5 

Baeon.TT 11.500 16,607 0,960 

Coffbe 98.538 95,936 18.099 

Com 83,380 08,086 70,038 

Floor 74,330 05,054....  v.  70,570 

Hay 26,859 97,143 93,180 

Lard 99,481 90,091 10,569 

Lime 31,097 23,745 10,39a 

Molaaaea 18,005 93,679 18,0« 

Oau 90,085 90,191 19,49» 

Potatooa 99,014 16,948 90,94S 

Pork 15,589 93,040 8,016 

Rice 1,401 1,839 1,387 

Salt 154,351...,. 198,700 154,189 

Sugar 6,0er. 6,634 7,760 

wSuky 15,507 93,868 91,440 

Candles • 

In  addition  to  the  full  statistics  and 
historical  sketches,  etc.,  upon  the  subject 
of  Sugar,  its  manufacture,  commerce 
etc.,  which  run  through  the  volumes  of 
the  Review,  and  appear  in  the  ^'  Indus- 
trial Resources  "  complete,  we  append — 


POUNDS  OP  BAW  BDOAB  IKPOBTBD  IXTO  THl  VHITBD  STATBS. 

Cuba  Bradl  W«rtbdi«         brt  ladbs         T««al  Bnws  WUto 

1837 40,065,008....  3,287,401....  40, 166,140....  96,006,539....  190,416,071...  15,793,748 

1838 55.694,855....  7,885,067.... 66,Oto,909....  0,507,761....  180.900,705....  14,676,938 

1830 70,986,003....  0,848,738. ...86,681,537.. ..15,783,140.. ..189,540,397.. ..19,000,046 

1840 48,197,706....  5,413,316.... 45,576,480....  8,838,531....  107,155,033....  19.034,551 

1841 00,384,307....  0,070,626.... 60,838,001....  5,650,950....  165,063,083....  18,933,970 

1849 67,586,332....  6,822,217.... 68,170,055.. ..12,328,234.. ..155,414,046.... 16,464,200 

1843 *31, 638,310....  1,015.115.... 31,475,613....  4,515,284....  00,434,331....  1,008,085 

1844 114,362,368....  2,700,000.... 54,763,060....  7,032,064....  170.857,401....  4,731,516 

1845 51,600,108....  6,258,288...  46,571.076....  6,532,720....  11 1,067,404....  1,169,674 

1846 61,694,073....  4,096,304.... 50,057,390....  0,656,444....  196,731, 661... .  1,043.836 

1847 100,274.094. . . .  6,806,447. . . .45,366.660. . . .  3,642,605. . . .996,683,961 ....  0,106,106 

1848 174,070.969. . . .  6,003,600. . . .54,035,761 . . . .13,182,305. . . .248,201,117. . . .  6,007,008 

1840 170,754,090....  0,516.004  ...56,710,138....  7,835.893  ...953,815,405....  5,103,741 

1850 127,767^3....  7,033,366.... 40,530.1 81. ...13,320,720....  197,651,810....  10,007,1H 

1851 975,397.407.... 14,557,600. . . .62,883,757....  10,768,008.... 364,537,861....  4,786,437 


mPOBTS  AUD  BXPOBTB  OP  BBPIHBD  SUOAB,  U.  ■. 


FotwigB 

1837 72,786 

1838 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1849 

1848 

1844 

1845 ,   , 

1846 010,263 

1847 185,878. 


Totel«x] 

1,844,167 1,016,053 0.800 1,007,056 

2,610,640 9,610,640 4;536 9,606,093 

136,101 4,781,793 4,018,015 57,751 4.861,164 

74,674 10,741,648 10,816,899 1,689 10,814,640 

3,033 13,435,084 13,438,117 68,333 13,300,784 

1,390,181 3,430,346 4,750,527 1,085,310 9.765,908 

157,700 508,884 756,584 600,000 57,504 

1,670,410 1,671,187 3.350,517 9,915,517 1,185,008 

1,840,900 1,907,602 8,838.001 2,044,862 ],704.O98 

'^ 4,128.512 5,038,775 253.370 5,785.306 

1,530,415 1,725.203 1,089,477 638,816 


1848 439,220 3,370,773 3,817,003 9,191,698 1,606,366 

M40 100 1,056,805 1,056,095 400,015 9,356.880 

1850 986,078 9.786,099 3,079,100 796,217 9,975,881 

1851 , 1,107,905 9,689,541 3,706,836 19,077,726 


*  For  nine  months  only. 
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KZVOKTS  AHD  CORCCKPTIOH,  U.  ■.,  IK  f  OUIIOt. 
Kspoiis.  U.  8. 

1837 4&,047.006 161,002,811 

1838 17,354,584 S0I,62t,7]0 

1830 93,909,100 S41,903,]73 

1840 41,135,048 1M,7M,937 

1841 39,004,905 332,109,397 

1849 18,604,814 343,374,499 

18a 3,570,007 909,050,749 

1844 0,334,954 978,204,053 

1845 15,991,008 998,798,930 

18M 97,715,733 -*...  387  959,704 

1847 0,933,547 7\ ...  370,055814 

18(8 19.570.359 474,037,773 

1849 91,409393 453,450,333 

1850 90,097^0 445,474,301 

1851 11,990,793 508,400,675 

The  number  of  arrivals  and  depart- 
ores  of  steamers  at  Cincinnati  during 
the  year  ending  August  31, 1852,  will  be 
found  below  :— 

Total 
itfriTak.  Dtp«rtar«i. 

September 950 940 

Oetober 970 948 

November r..  374 330 

]>eeeaiber, 990 901 


TatU 
Animlt. 

Jannary 159 230 

Febmery ^ 343 334 

Marcb 419 401 

Am\\ 349 343 

May 301 804 

June 331 328 

July 314 998 

Angoat 283 989 

8,075  3,611 

AnlvDdfroai  Dtputcdto 

New-Orleana 919 390 

PlUaburgh 574 498 

Sl-Louia 918 941 

Other  porta 9,054 9,580 

The  commerce  of  Cincinnati  for  the 
same  period  ^wed  a  total  of  receipts 
of  $24,715,313;  including  dry-gojiis^ 
hardware,  etc.,  the  Editor  of  the  Prices 
Current  estimated  the  total  at  $40,000,- 
000.  Having  published  the  statistics  for 

Srevious  ^ears  in  our  volumes,  we  add 
[le  following: — 


niSTIlTATION  or  SPZCXFIZD  ARTICLIS  SZPORTSD  FROM  THS  PORT  OF  CIHCINSATI  DUftlltG  TBI 
TSAR  1851>52,  COMXRHCIKG  THS  FIRST  DAT  OF  flXFTZMBZK,  AHO  ZNOIHO  THS  LA8T  Of 
AUGUST. 


To  N«ir  To  otlMV  down 

OrlMUH.  liver  ports. 

Beef bbla 10,014 393 

Beef. tea 7,789 9W 

Batter bbla 1,731 755 

Batter ilrkiiia&kega 95,045 4,551 

Coni aacka 7,398 9.304 

Cbeeae 00,119 79;i78 

Ctndlea 53,104 33,188 

Cotton balea 95 35 

Coffee aacka 5 13,749 

Ftonr bbla  309,589 85,719 

Iron plecea 4,073 87,300 

IWB bdla 738 91,598 

Iron tona 09...*..    9,079 

laid bbla 90,749 489 

Urd keira «,709 4.803 

Uidoil bbla 10,190 9,977 

Li&Medofl 3,181 9,069 

Moiaaaea 4,994 

Pwk  hhda 99,577 9,351 

P©rk tea 19,499. 700 

Pork bbla 117,007 9,908 

Pork Iba 1,550,010 061,385 1, 

Soap bxa 5,480 14,200. 

Sngar bhda 0 9,005. 

Wkiaky bbla 148,848 40,780.. 


TBup  VfaniMilraai        Bytal' 

Ivor  pohk  aaway*.  boala, 

1,091 1,987 16 

941 904 10 

00 430 

048 1,151 1,049 

88.331 3,138 1,890 

4,740 0,040 4,073 

17,015 17,700 717 

0,919 1,838 

9,08i 90,810 99 

11.107 1,803 135,480 

0,990 71,904 

9,404 11,508 00 

1,049 7,540 970 

0,099 14,535 410 

5,910 17,003 5,097 

4,951 0,789 

1,391 9,710 11 

95,154 19,418 

14,917 4,088 797 

19,373 8,843 900 

5,173 0,4« 2,095 

,471,358 575,230 575,930 

4,978 4,003 919 

8,144 10,205 

40,780 8,590 97,440 


UfPOlTS     IITTO    OIHCINHATI    FOB    THB    TBUl    COM- 

MJtaciiro   ■BPTKMBxa   liT,   1851,  ahd  skdino 
AUOUST  SlST,  1859. 


Applea,  green. 

Beef. 

Beef. 


.bbla. 


SX*.: 


.tea. 


Barley. 

Beana 

Bmter bbla. 

Butter txk.Sc  kega. 

Blooma tona. 

Bran,  fte ska. 

Candlea bxa. 


71,189 

1,000 

1,145 

71 

141137 
10,203 
13,720 
4,030 
181,014 
053 


Cotton balea.. 

Coffee ska. 

Codflab drams. 

Cooperage.  4 pea. 

Egga bxa.  bbla. 


19,770 

95,739 

431 

135,118 

10,544 


Com bush 053,788 

Conimeal 8,040 

Cheeae cka 40 

CkMaa bxa 941,753 


Egga Dxa.  ODis iu,M« 

Floor bbls 511,049 

Feathera aka 0,710 

Flah,aand • bbla 90,070 

Fiah kega  A  kits 1,075 

Pratt,  dried buah 94,84» 

Greaae bbla 1,W« 

Glass bxB 44,004 

Olaasware pkga }$'?$f 

Hemp bdla.  db  balea 18,334 

Hidei looae 54,047 

ilfr«^---:::::::::.v:.b.lS:::::.:  "S;S?o 

5-»»''- <?:^^ loSiJSt 
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Hops bales l,Ml 

Iron&atMl pe«    ....  194,107 

Iron  Astee! bdls 54,078 

Iron  A  gteel toM 10411 

Lead pigs 54.778 

Lard ken SS,S83 

Leather bdle 11,384 

Lemons bxs 4.434 

Lime bbls 84,817 

Liquors hhds.  &  tcs 3,168 

Msrcbandise  and  sund pks      . . .  458,703 

Merchandise  and  sund tons 1,958 

Molasses bbls 03,132 

Malt bosh S3,W0 

Nails kegs 84,189 

OU bbls 8,305 

Oranges bxs.  &  bbls 4^7 

Oaknm bales 1,843 

Oats bosh 197,868 

Oil-cake lbs 847,400 

Pork  and  bacon hhds 10,333 

Pork  and  bacon  . . . .' tcs 1,987 

Pork  and  bacon bbls 88,501 

Pork  in  bulk lbs 16,532,884 

Potatoes bbls 80,739 

Pigmetal tons 88,605 

Pimento  and  pepper bags 1,485 

Rye bush 58,317 

S08in,ftc bbls    ....  14,184 

Rope ,  twine,  Ac 3.803 

Rice tcs 3,788 

Sugar  hhds 39,284 

Sugar bbls 15,837 

Sugar bxs 8,259 

Seed,  flax ...bbls 48,074 

Seed,  grass 10,819 

Seed,  hemp 304 

Salt....  sks 91,318 

Salt bbls 58,020 

Shot kegs 1,688 

Tea  pkfs 12.810 

Tobaeco hhds 11,410 

Tobacco bales 1,996 

Tobacco bxs.  &  kegs 83,000 

TaUow bbls 5,930 

Wines bbls.dcli  casks 4,488 

Wines baskeu  d(  boxes 8,388 

Wheat bush 877,037 

Wool bales 4,568 

Whisky bbls 878,788 

Cotton  yam pkgs 10,836 

Cotton  yam bales 167,008 

The  following  steamboats  were  built 
at  Cincinnati  during  the  same  period. 
The  capacity  of  boats  is  said  to  exceed 
custom-house  tonnage  100  per  cent : 

Registered  tonnage. — Steamers  Sydo- 
nia,  235  ;  Post  Boy,  158 ;  Wilcox,  260  ; 
General  Pike,  367:  Pearl,  184;  R.  H. 
Winslow,  335;  J.  H.  Chenoweth,  310  j 
AlabanifL  298;  Ruby,  145;  Louisa,  394: 
Lewis  Whiteman,  317 ;  Cusseta,  201 ;  J. 
P.  Tweed,  315 ;  Delaware,  501 ;  R.  M. 
Jones,  193;  Moses  Greenwood,  267; 
Major  A.  Harris,  103;  D.  J.  Day,  212; 
James  Robb,  593 ;  L.  M.  Kennett^  598 ; 
Eliza,  349 ;  Fanny  Sparhawk,  200 ;  Nor- 
ma, 380;  Col.  Drennon,  125;  Floating 
Palace,  231 ;  White  River,  100  ;  Wash* 
McCean,  142.  Barges. — Kate  Hays, 
240 ;  Buckeye,  328 ;  Cincinnatus,  224 ; 
Ion,  230 ;  Joe  Torrence,  211 ;  Bob  Green, 
100.     Total-— 8^896. 


I8S(MI,No.S! 8,906 

1840-50,  No.  16 4,560 

1848-49,  No.  83 7,881 

1847-48,  No.  89 10,833 

1848-47,  No.  38 8,968 

1845-46,  No.  85 7,657 

The  Commerce  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  (or  the  year  ending  31  st  Aug., 
1852,  shows:  exports  cotton  to  Liver* 
pool,  15,63%bales  Sea  Island,  and  179,- 
650  Upland;  total  exports  cotton  to 
Great  Britain, — Upland,  191,585;  to 
France,  40,577  Upland,  and  3,373  Sea 
Island;  to  North  of  Europe,  16,240  Up- 
land; to  South  of  Europe,  22.025  Up- 
land; total  exports,  Sea  Islana,  19,008 
bales ;  Upland,  270,427 — ^foreign.  In  ad- 
dition, the  exports  to  Boston  were  19.901 ; 
Rhode  Island,  715;  New-York,  144^045 ; 
Philadelphia,  24,548;  Baltimore,  10,336. 
Total  coastwise,  199,605,  and  3,305  Sea 
Island.  Grand  total  exports,  Sea  Island. 
32,313 ;  Upland,  470,032. 

*rhere  were  12,889  tierces  rice  export- 
ed at  same  time  to  Great  Britain,  4,299 
to  France,  37,265  to  Norfii  of  Europe. 
Total  export  rice,  foreign,.  65,253 ;  total 
export  coastwise,  61,524,  (17,274  being 
to  New-Orleans  and  21,506  to  New- 
York.)  Grand  total  export  rice,  126,777 
casks.  The  exports  rough  rice  were 
181,713  bushels  to  Great  Britain,  18,538 
to  France,  210,289  to  North  of  Europe- 
total,  410,540  bushels.  Exports  lumber 
to  Great  britain,  642,389  feet ;  to  France, 
82,442;  to  all  foreign  ports,  4,676,076 
feet.  The  exports  rough  rice  coastwise, 
52,050  bushels;  the  exports  lumber 
coastwise,  13,624,000  feel^  making  total 
export  lumber,  18,300.766  feet  For  pre- 
vious years  see  "  Industrial  Resources.'' 

In  the  same  period  the  exports  from 
Savannah  were,  cotton  to  foreign  ports, 
116.849  Upland  and  7,605  Sea  Island. 
Cotton  to  domestic  ports,  224,958  Up- 
land and  3,656  Sea  Island.  Grand  total 
exports,  Upland,  341,807  bales;  Sea 
Island,  11,261. 

BXPOKTi  micB  rftOM  ■ATAirirAH— CASKS. 

1847-48 30,13611843-44 88,MS 

1846-47 31,739    1848-43 86,«6a 

1845-46 38,147  11841-43 88,065 

1844-45 89,817  I  1840-41 88,587 

KWOKTS  LUMBBB  FKOM  ■ATAKITAH. 

1847-16.. .fbot  16,449,558  I  1843-44.... feet  5,933,151 

1846-47 10,731,388    1848-43 7.519,550 

1845-46 18,585,644  I  1841-48 8,390,400 

1844-45 8,270,588  I  1840-41 14,875,900 

For  previous  statistics  see  "  Industrial 
Resources." 
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^  We  have  received  from  Job  B.  Tyson, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  a  series  of  letters 
addressed  to  Mr.  Consul  Peter,  contrast- 
ing in  eloquent  language,  and  witJi  a 
great  array  of  facts,  the  commerce  of  that 
city  with  the  commerce  of  New-York, 
and  tracing  out  the  probable  future  of 
both.  We  shall  publish  these  letters  in 
the  Review.  They  show  the  population 
to  have  been— 

T«cn.  N«w.Yotk.  PUladdpUft. 

17«0 33,181 54,391 

1800 fiO,4SO 81,009 

1810 96,873 111,910 

18J0 123,706 137,097 

1830 197,1 13 188,061 

18*0 313,710 358,037 

1850 515,394 409,045 

The  following  table  shows  the  move- 
ments going  on  in  Gold  in  Great  Britain : 

MOVIXSKTS  OF  NBW  OOLD  IX  OSBAT  BRITAIN. 

Cautobitia.— ((7oM^r«r  imported  SUr  June,  1849.) 
GoUniMd.  Impoitwl. 

1849 i:6,000,000 jCS38,860 

1850 13,000,000 698,590 

1851 17,000,000 l,2n,800 

1853 8,000,000 1,800,045 


Total ....  jC43,000,000 jC3,505,395 

Adstbalia.—( 6old^«r  imported  m  October,  \%S\) 
GoMraiMd.  Imported. 

1851 jC1,000,000 je35,000 

1858 3,800,000 3,713,000 


ToUl . . .  je4,600,000 jC3,748,000 

AonfBte  total  £47^,000 jC7,353,395 

Coia  dnwn 


Ooldo 

inO.Britnia. 

1849 i:9,251,000 £1,337,000 

1850 1,499,000 3,849,000 

1851 4,540,000 5,147,000 

1853  (nine  months)   4,831,000 6,183,000 

Total 13,041,000 15,516,000 

Having  frequently  presented  in  our 
pages  the  statistics  of  Canada,  we  in- 
sert the  following  on  the  subject  of  its 
revenues  and  expenditures,  taken  from 
official  sources : 

The  reTonae  arises  fh>in  the  following  items : 

Customs jCT03,700  14    0 

Excise 20,180  13    8 

Territorial 19,961    5  10 

Usbt-house  duty,  C.  W 037    6  10 


[impost 15,838    7  7 

miitia  fines,  &e 8    8  6 

Fines,  finrfeitnres  and  seiaores 1,364    0  0 

Casoal 11,138    8  11 

Lawfeenuid 4,058  12  8 

Total 843,184    VIl 

The  fbUowing  are  items  of  expenditure :  - 

Interastondeht jC883,56]  14  3 

MieduleA.  89,230  18  8 

Schedules 33,547    8  9 

Permanent    eharges  by    leginlatire 

enactment,  C.  E 4,655    8  8 

Permanent  charges    by    legislatiTo 

0M£tment,  C.  W 10,573    0  0 

Pormanent   charges   by  leglslatiTe 

•Bftetment,  UnitMi  Canada 185,355    0  7 


Charges  under  estimate,  1850 8,770    1    4 

Sinkmgnmd 73,000    0    0 

Total i:634,466    0   9 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
of  duties  collected  at  the  chief  lake 
towns  in  1852  and  1851 : 

1850-1.  lUlJlu 

Buffalo,  N.Y $67,000 $91,000 

08wego,N.T 91,000 87,000 

Sandusky,  0 80,000 88.000 

CleYeland,0 65,000 85,000 

Plattsbursh,  0 49,000 64,000 

Detroit,  Mich 38,000 34j000 

Niagara,  N.Y 17,000 83,000 

Ogdensbnrgh,  N.  T 80,000 81000 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  y 6,000 19,000 

Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.  . .     6,000 19,00$ 

Chicago,  III 8,000 11,000 

The  total  of  the  above  for  1850-1, 
amounts  to  $376,000;  for  1851-2,  to 
$542,000;  an  increase  of  $162,000,  or 
about  44  per  cent.,  in  one  year !  The 
amount  of  duties  collected  at  the  less 
important  ports  on  the  lakes,  is  not  given 
in  the  report. 

There  are,  in  all,  in  the  United  States. 
103  ports  of  entry,  in  which  the  total 
duties  of  1850-51  amounted  to  $48,- 
788,000;  and  in  1851-52,  to  $47,320,- 
326;  thus  showing,  that  while  there 
was  a  large  falling  off  in  the  aggregate 
amount  of  duties  collected,  there  was  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  duties  paid  at 
the  lake  ports. 

The  reader  will  find  under  the  head 
of  South  America,  in  the  "Industrial 
Resources,"  the  earik  statistics  and  his- 
tory  of  Chill  The  following  table 
shows  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
first  six  monUis  in  1852,  m  duty-paid 
goods. 

From  Importk  Iiporti. 

Argentine  proTincea $483,877  $130 

Belgium  86,343  1,388 

BnixU 103,191  107,848 

BoliTia 1.988  77,441 

China  77,360  86,185 

California  1,131.431  704,550 

Central  America 36,607  5,574 

England 8,867,479  8,944,108 

Ecuador t 58,710  15,174 

France 1,134,978  394,443 

Germany 947,519  183,588 

Holland 106,498  1,599 

Mexico 7,808  4,145 

New  Grenada 470  833,806 

Peru 506,860  795 

Spatn 96,546  17,848 

Sardinia 36,995  8,497 

Sandwich  Islands 3.873  84.918 

United  States ...  781,088  163,440 

Prussia —  458 

Denmark  —  1,148 

Sweden  and  Norway —  8,307 

Uruguay —  108,87!| 

In  the  same  period  of  1851,  the  expoita  irsrs 
$6,186,546 ;  imports,  16,548,795. 
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ART.Xn.-DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRISE. 


TALUrSRRO    P.    SHAFFNJES,    SSO^    OT     KINTVCKT, 
PEKflDCNT  NKW-ORLIANS  AND  ST.  LOUIf  TSI.BOBAPH  COMPJLIfT,  BTO.,  BTO. 


No.  28. 


Mr.  Shaffncb,  though  itill  a  young  man, 
scarcely  thirty-one  years  of  age,  has  per- 
formed an  active  and  useful  part  in  extend- 
ing the  character  and  influences  of  our 
great  western  country.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Maryland,  though  from  a  stock 
which  originally  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  are  known  hotn  in  the  Revolutionary 
and  late  war.  His  mother  was  a  Virginian, 
of  German  origin.  In  1835,  being  then  in 
his  thirteenth  year,  he  accompanied  a 
relative  to  St.  Charles  county,  Missouri, 
and  participated  in  the  establishment  of  the 
town  of  Flint-hill,  in  that  county,  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  all  the  varieties  of 
western  forest  life.  In  the  store,  driving 
the  team,  at  the  plow,  with  the  axe,  he 
toiled  faithfully — enduring  with  patient 
and  becoming  fortitude  the  privations  and 
wearying  cares  and  labors  of  frontier  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1838  he  repaired  to 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  obtained  a  situa- 
tion in  a  small  clothing  store,  at  the  very 
liberal  salary  of  610  per  month.  His 
monthly  profits  amounting  to  the  extraor- 
dinary sum  total  of  one  dollar !  Not  de- 
pressed by  this  seemingly  insufficient  en- 
couragement, he  was  constant  in  his  at- 
tention to  the  interests  of  hih  employer,  and 
had  the  satisfaction,  soon  afterwards,  of 
finding  his  assiduity  rewarded  with  a  liberal 
increase  of  remuneration.  Thus  passed 
the  first  year  in  his  new  occupation ;  the 
beginning  of  the  next  found  him  engaged  in 
an  extensive  fancy  silk-house,  at  a  liberal 
salary. 

During  this  period,  from  1838  to  1840,  he 
employed  his  nights  (that  others,  similarly 
situated,  gave  to  amusements  and  some- 
times to  more  objectionable  pleasures,)  in 
constant  and  close  study  of  the  useful 
branches  of  education,  thus  making  atone- 
ment for  early  disadvantages,  and  paving 
the  way  for  future  usefulness.  Of  a  re- 
ligious cast  of  thought,  with  a  native  in- 
stinct and  dread  of  contact  with  vice,  he 
avoided  such  evil  company  as  youth  is  often 
prone  to — the  allurements  of  the  wine-cup, 
the  race-course,  and  the  card-table — ^finding 
agreeable  companionship  among  those  who 


were  calculated  to  insnire  elevated  thoughts 
and  teach  the  true  paths  of  happiness  here 
and  hereafter. 

In  the  year  1840,  Mr.  Shaffner,  having 
arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  determined 
upon  the  study  of  the  law.  Permitting  no 
idle  time  to  elapse,  he  at  once  made  the 
necessary  arrangements,  and  entered  the 
office  of  Samuel  M.  Semmes,  Esq.,  of  Cum- 
berland, Maryland,  an  eminent  jurist  of  that 
city.  But  he  did  not  devote  himself  ex- 
clusively to  Blackstone,  Coke  and  Chitt]^. 
Under  the  especial  instruction  of  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  Alleghany  Academy,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  perfection  of  those  attain- 
ments which  he  had  commenced  under  his 
own  guidance,  and  which  were  to  invest 
him  with  those  advantages  which  were  most 
essential  aids  in  the  development  of  his 
energetic  character. 

•  By  way  of  relieving  the  monotony  of 
close  and  steadfast  application,  Mr.  ShaflT- 
ner,  in  time  of  vacation,  undertook  pedes- 
trian tours  to  neighboring  states,  visiting 
all  the  institutions  of  learning  and  other 
institutions  of  interest  in  the  states,  north, 
south  and  east.  In  these  excursions  he 
rendered  himself  familiar  with  the  history 
and  character,  the  statistics  and  people  of 
every  important  town  or  city  in  the  middlOi 
eastern,  and  southern  states.  His  topo- 
^aphical  knowledge  alone,  has  to  him  been 
invaluable,  and  his  impressions  of  the 
whole  eastern  and  southern  portion  of 
thi%  great  republic  are  almost  as  thorough 
and  perfect  as  if  they  were  the  result  of 
laborious  and  scientific  surveys.  His  motto 
seems  to  have  been:  **What  is  worth 
understanding  at  all,  is  worth  understand- 
ing well;"  and  consequently  he  has  not 
b^en  content  with  less  than  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  he  has  investigated. 

Returning  to  Louisville  in  May,  1843, 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion; having  made  an  office  connection 
with  Hon.  Charles  T.  Flusser,  a  gentleman 
of  learning  and  ability,  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating and  enlarged  conversational  and 
social  qualities,  but  utteriy  disinclined  to 
the  drudgery  and  labor  of  professional  duty. 
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The  position  of  the  young  herneter  wu 
tiying  in  the  extreme.  Without  money,  or 
connexions,  which  are  more  valuable  than 
money,  he  found  the  means  of  success  most 
difficult  of  attainment. 

Notwithstanding  many  difficulties,  throuffh 
the  kind  offices  of  Dr.  Samuel  Griffith, 
he  was  enabled  to  continue  the  practice  of 
his  profession ;  and,  while  he  was  perfect- 
ing his  knowledge  of  the  science  of  law, 
materially  advanced  his  knowledge  of  its 
forms  and  practical  ethics. 

In  1844,  he  was  selected  to  act  as  editor 
of  the  leading  publication  of  the  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  issued  in  Baltimore.  Having 
attained  to  the  highest  grade  of  office,  and 
beinff  one  of  the  most  prominent  members 
in  the  United  States,  he  brought  to  the 
magazine  great  influence  and  increased 
patronage.  His  effiirts  were  generally 
sustained  by  the  popular  opinion  of  the 
members  of  that  institution,  "and  his  de- 
cisions upon  questions  of  the  laws  of  the 
Order  are  referred  to  even  at  this  day  as 
authority,  and  many  of  them  are  blended  in 
the  codes  of  the  states. 

Being  also  an  eminent  brother  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  and  of  the  Order  of 
Knights-Templar,  etc.,  he  was  selected 
to  edit  one  of  the  official  organs  of  that 
institution,  in  1845 ;  and  the  productions  of 
his  pen,  numerous,  and  elucidating  various 
subjects,  were  received  with  peculiar  favor 
wherever  read.  They  were  always  dis- 
tinguished by  manifestations  of  mature 
jn<^^ent  and  a  depth  of  thought,  indicating 
the  labor  of  mind  rather  than  the  pru- 
riency of  fancy,  or  the  ephemeral  flittings 
of  the  imagination. 

From  1842  to  1846  he  was  a  liberal  con- 

.  tributor  to  various  literary  publications,  and 

during  the  greater  part  of  the  same  period 

was  an  active  correspondent  of  several  of 

the  leading  papers  of  the  day. 

About  the  year  1844,  he  was  elected 
Secretary  of  the  Kentucky  Historical 
Society,  and  was  continued  in  the  office 
through  several  successive  years.  Whilst 
conducting  the  correipondence  of  th^  so- 
ciety, his  reports,  containing  a  vast  variety 
of  interesting  and  valuable  matter,  were 
read  with  uncommon  interest.  Abstracts 
were  made  from  them  and  diffused  through 
the  publications  of  the  country. 

In  1644,  Mr.  Shaffiier  was  chosen  Re- 
cording Secretary  of  the  Home  and  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Church  South,  of  which  church  he  has  been 
an  exemplary  and  worthy  member  for  nearly 
twenty  years. 

Among  the  latest  of  Mr.  Shaffner's  literary 
bbors,  with  the  exception  of  his  fragment 
eontributions  to  the  annuals  and  magazines, 
was  the  Kentucky  Register,  a  duodecimo  of 


statistics  and  g^eneral  usefol  information, 
which  appeared  in  1847.* 

His  attention  had  become  fixed  upon  that 
wonderful  invention  which  conveys  intel- 
ligence with  the  wings  of  lightning  and 
outstrips  the  wind.  Being  at  Baltimore 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  1844,  he 
became  interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
line  of  electric  telegraph  then  in  course  of 
construction  by  the  government,  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Professor  Morse.  He  was  com- 
pletely charmed  by  it,  and  at  once  applied 
himself  to  its  study,  with  the  view  of 
ultimately  embarking  in  that  business. 

In  1847,  Mr.  Shamier  commenced  active 
efforts  for  the%xten8ion  of  the  telegraph  to 
the  West  and  South,  but  particularly  the 
latter.  Knowing  the  affinity  between  the 
two  interests,  he  devoted  every  energy  to 
bring  about  that  connection.  After  many 
efforts,  embarrassed  by  legal  difficulties,  and 
retarded  by  disputed  rights  between  the 
patentees  and  Mr.  O'Reilly,  Mr.  Shaffner 
connected  himself  with  the  latter,  and  com- 
menced the  line  from  Louisville  to  New- 
Orleans,  with  the  view  of  using  the  House 
system  of  telegraphing  upon  it.  After  con- 
siderable progress  had  been  made,  south  as 
well  as  east  of  Louisville,  Mr.  Shaffner 
became  convinced  that  the  House  system 
was  wholly  useless  and  impracticable  at 
that  time,  particularly  in  a  southern  climate, 
and  he  accordingly  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise, and  proceeded  to  negotiate  with  the 
patentees  of  the  Morse  telegraph,  and 
ultimately  succeeded  in  securing  the  right, 
in  conjunction  with  William  Tanner,  Esq.,  of 
Frankfort,  Ky.  The  first  Morse  section, 
connecting  the  East  with  the  West  and  the 
South,  was  constructed  by  these  gentlemen, 
alongside  of  a  rival  line  built  at  the  same 
time  by  O'Reilly,  south  of  Louisville. 

After  the  completion  of  the  first  section 
ofthe  New-Orleans  and  Ohio  line,  Mr.  Shaff- 
ner proceeded  to  connect  New-Orleans 
direct  with  St.  Louis  and  the  Great  West, 
by  a  range  through  Nashville,  Paducah  and 
Cairo,  vrhich  was  completed  in  1850.  He 
associated  with  him,  in  this  enterprise, 
Messrs.  Thomas  C.  McAfee  and  Brother. 
Before  the  completion  of  this  line,  being  a 
rival  to  O'Reilly,  he  took  active  steps  to 
prevent  that  gentleman  from  extending  his 
lines  west  of  St.  Louis.  He  associated  with 
him  Mr.  Isaac  M.  Veitch,  of  St.  Louis,  a 
gentleman  of  great  energy,  and  well  suited 
for  such  an  enterprise.  Notwithstanding 
Mr.  O'Reilly  had  a  large  force  at  work, 
erecting  the  Ime  west  of  St.  Louis,  Mr. 

*  He  had  been  appoloc«d  Commissioner  Ibr 
nearly  all  the  states,  and  through  hi«  indefktigable 
exertions,  laws  were  pasaed  by  iereral  of  the  state  • 
lesislatares  for  the  better  taking  of  depositions  aad 
a^nowledgmenu  of  deeds. 
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Shaffner  visited  all  the  leading  towns  on  and 
near  the  Missouri  Riyer,  and  made  addresses 
to  the  people,  setting  forth  and  ex|>laining 
the  claims  of  Morse,  and  convincing  the 
public  of  the  justness  and  propriety  of  re- 
munerating the  genius  to  which  the  countiy 
was  indebted  as  having  first  conceived  this 
grand  invention.  He  was  fortunate  in  pro- 
curing the  almost  entire  and  unanimous 
popular  feeling  and  patronage  in  his  favor, 
and  consequently  commenced  the  line  forth- 
with. After  a  display  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary energy  by  the  O'Reilly  agents,  the 
field  was  abandoned  by  his  workmen,  and 
about  one  hundred  miles  of  poles  were  left 
to  storm  and  time,  wholly  useless  and  barren 
of  wire. 

Mr.  Shaffner  and  his  associate,  Mr. 
Veitch,  proceeded  with  their  line  until  they 
reached  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  and 
having  no  authority  to  run  their  line  upon 
the  soil  of  the  red  man,  crossed  westward 
of  the  Missouri,  and  extended  their  enter- 
prise some  hundred  miles  in  that  direction, 
along  the  border  of  the  territory  to  St. 
Joseph,  beyond  Fort  Leavenworth.  This 
line  proves  to  be  profitable,  and  is  of  great 
value  and  utility  to  the  government,  in 
relation  to  the  Indian  and  army  affairs. 

After  the  completion  of  the  St.  Louis  and 
New-Orleans  line,  Mr.  Shaffner  was  elected 
three  successive  times  by  decisive  majorities, 
president  of  that  company,  with  exclusive 
control  and  power  as  to  its  manaeement; 
and  he  continues  in  that  office.  His  inde- 
fatigable efforts  and  consummate  skill  in 
conducting  this  line,  won  him  the  merited 
compliments  of  his  friends,  and  excited  the 
unqualified  admiration  of  those  who  under- 
stood the  perplexing  nature  of  his  position. 
Having  to  contend  with  the  most  remarkable 
tornadoes  and  floods,  he  had  the  ability  and 
energy  to  overcome  every  difficulty,  and 
this  Tine,  under  his  admirable  management, 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  and 
successful  lines  in  the  West.  To  him 
alone  the  public  is  indebted  for  its  continua- 
tion. 

Mr.  Shaffner,  having  devised  a  system  of 
finance,  superior  to  any  used  on  the  southern 
lines,  and  that  a  similar  system  might  be 
realized  by  the  New-Orleans  and  Ohio  Com- 
pany, was  unanimously  elected  secretary 
of  that  important  line,  connecting  New- 
Orleans  with  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Wheel- 
ing and  Pittsburgh.  In  May,  1852,  a  few 
days  after  his  election,  the  O'Reilly  or 
"People's  Line"  from  New-Orleans  to 
Louisville  was  united  with  the  former,  and 
thus  another  large  range  of  nearly  one 
thousand  miles  of'  telegraph  was  placed 
under  his  official  supervision. 

His  efforts  in  his  department  of  the 
Bumagement  of  this  vast  range  of  lines  have 


proved  eminently  successful,  and  the  fiseai 
affairs  have  been  reduced  to  the  most  exact 
and  discriminating  system.  Acting  in  con- 
cert with  William  Tanner,  Esq.,  president, 
and  J.  D.  Reid,  Esq.,  superintendent,  the 
most  extensive  combinations  of  lines  in  the 
world  have  been  brought  under  the  same 
harmonious  management,  and  are  found  to 
work  admirably  together,  promising  a  most 
abundant  harvest  of  utility  and  its  fair 
equivalent. 

From  having  been  one  of  the  most  prudent 
and  energetic  men  of  the  age,  Mr.  Shaffiier 
has  not  toiled  in  vain.  In  addition  to  tha 
accumulation  of  other  interests,  he  has  be- 
come proprietor  of  the  largest  amount  of 
telegraph  capital  in  the  western  and  south- 
em  country,  and,  except  the  patentees, 
doubtless  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
This  immense  interest  demands  and  receives 
his  constant  attei^tion ;  and  his  whole  time 
and  undivided  labors  are  devoted  to  the 
exclusive  duties  he  owes  as  sole  conductor 
of  the  management  of  the  one  line,  and  the 
co-operative  services  he  most  assiduously 
renders  as  secretary  of  the  united  lines. 
In  both  stations,  he  employs  that  prudent 
economy  and  untiring  energy  which  have 
distinguished  him  in  ever^  station  he  has 
occupied ;  and  the  beneficial  results  arising 
therefrom  are  visible  in  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  resources  and  revenues  of  the 
lines,  as  far  as  he  controls. 

It  was  remarked  that  Mr.  Shaffner  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  official 
tindertakings.  Perhaps  such  another  instance 
of  complete  absorption  in  the  performance  of 
what  he  considers  his  duties,  is  not  to  be 
found.  Without  hesitation,  he  enters  upon 
and  prosecutes  the  most  arduous  and  ciiffi- 
cult,  not  to  say  hazardous,  tasks  that  could 
be  imposed.  In  the  office,  he  is  unremit- 
ting, and  consequently  performs  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  labor.  But,  when  he  deems 
it  expedient,  he  is  out  upon  the  line,  partak- 
ing of  the  toil  and  exposure,  and  braving  the 
severest  weather  and  the  most  penlous 
situations.  His  efforts  to  keep  up  the  tele- 
graphic connections  between  New-Orleans 
and  St.  Louis,  with  uninterrupted  regularity, 
while  the  Ohio  River  was  filled  with  floating 
ice,  crushing  and  grating  against  the  shores 
—constantly  crossing,  while  steam  navim- 
tion  was  entirely  suspended—when  the 
common  ferries  plied  no  more,  and  laborers 
and  men,  used  to  exposure,  refused  to  en- 
counter the  hazardous  enterprise,  even  for 
the  certainty  of  rich  reward— ^Mmmanded 
the  admiration  of  every  beholder.  He  was 
not  to  be  deterred  by  danger  or  severity  of 
weather.  Succeeding  in  securing  the  ser- 
vices of  two  of  his  mea,  he  daily  crossed  the 
Ohio,  battling  with  the  floating  ice,  that 
momently  threatened  to  crush  his  firail  baik. 
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and  consign  him  and  his  companions  to 
a  watery  grave.  But  providence  smiled 
upon  these  unparalleled  efforts  to  preserve  a 
telegraphic  connection ;  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing,  while  his  general 
health  was  unimpaired,  that  he  had  per- 
formed a  great  service,  from  which  one  of 
feeble  temperament  and  less  determination 
would  hate  shrank  as  a  thing  impractica- 
ble. 

The  acquaintance  and  connection  of  Mr. 
Shaffner  with  the  Hon.  Amos  Kendall  and 
Professor  Morse,  have  been  intimate  and 
most  agreeable  to  all  parties.  He  has  on  all 
occasions,  and  with  the  earnest  eloquence 
which  distinguishes  his  conversations  or 
public  addresses,  defended  the  rights  of  the 
latter  to  the  profitable  results  of  his  great 
invention  ;  aixi  to  his  ability  and  persevering 
energy,  much  of  the  favorable  feeling  which 
exists  throughout  the  community  towards 
that  desideratum  is  decidedly  due. 

As  a  financier,  Mr.  Shaffner  has  exhibited 
a  prudence  and  foresight  which  have  com- 
manded the  confide'nce  of  the  many  large 
banks  and  banking  houses  with  which  he  has 
had  business  transactions.  The  revenues 
of  the  lines  with  which  he  is  connected  as 
president  or  secretary,    amount  to  about 


$300,000  per  annum,  and  this  large  sum 
comes  under  his  special  supervision  in  its 
disbursement.  That  it  has  been  scanned 
with  unwavering  fidelity  and  consummate 
ability,  none  can  for  a  moment  doubt,  who 
witness  the  unflinching  and  active  zeal  with 
which  he  pursues  the  difficult  and  intricate 
labors  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and 
which  would  puzzle  and  confuse,  if  not 
overwhelm  any  one  less  methodical  and  less 
indefatigable.  The  system  is  to  him  a 
science,  and  he  comprehends  it  in  general 
and  particular.  There  is  nothing  beyond 
the  grasp  of  his  quick  perception,  and  no 
minutiffi  too  small  to  escape  his  penetra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Shaffner  is  a  young  man,  notwith- 
standing his  active  life  has  devolved  the 
performance  of  more  labors  upon  h^,  and 
caused  him  to  encounter  more  vicissitudes 
than  ordinarily  fall  to  the  lot  of  twice  the 
number  of  years.  Strictly  temperate  in  his 
habits,  undeviating  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  which  the  laws  of  God  and  man 
inculcate,  blest  with  all  that  can  make  home 
happy,*  he  can  be  pointed  to  as  an  example 
worthy  of  all  imitation  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  his  years  of  usefulness  and  happiness 
may  be  extended  to  "  a  green  old  age." 


ART.  XIII.-EDITORIAL  MISCELLANIES. 


SOVTH    CAHOLIIfJL   AND   OKOROIA 


FAIRS — ^BOOK   AND  PKRX0D1CAL  NOTICES — ADDRBSSXS — ^RS- 
PORTS,  ETC.  ETC. 


Wb  promised  a  further  notice  of  the  Fair 
of  the  South  Carolina  Institute,  which  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  in  November 
last  at  Charleston.  The  pleasing  task  has 
been  discharged  for  us  by  our  friend,  Edwin 
Heriott,  Esq.,  of  Charleston,  as  follows  : — 

South  Carolina  Industrial  Institute. 
—Among  the  associations  at  the  South  for 
the  promotion  of  industrial  pursuits,  the 
South  Carolina  Institute  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing 
arts,  now  holds  a  prominent  position.  Its 
high  and  noble  objects  have  attracted  the 
attention  and  secured  the  aid  of  the  State 
Legislature,  and  the  Association  is  busily 
engaged  in  providing  funds  for  the  erection 
of  a  large  and  commodious  Exhibition  Hall 
in  Charleston.  Having  been  a  gratified  visi- 
tor at  all  of  the  public  Fairs  of  the  Institute, 
I  will  employ  a  few  spare  moments  in  writ- 
ing and  condensing  from  published  reports 
a  brief  account  for  the  Review  of  the  Fourth 
Annual  Exhibition  in  November  last. 

The  Fair  of  1652  was  opened  on  the 
evening  of  16th  November,  at  the  temporary 
bttUding  erected  on  the  Citadel  Square. 


Among  the  most  prominent  contributione 
was  a  steam-engine  from  the  extensive 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Cameron,  Mus- 
tard dc  Co.,  which,  in  the  estimation  of 
numerous  practical  judges,  who  have  closely 
inspected  it,  is  a  fine  model  of  handsome 
and  substantial  workmanship.  It  comes  en- 
tire and  unaided  from  the  hands  of  young 
Ckarleston  meckanies. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Hall,  elevated  upon  a 
platform,  stood  specimens  of  ornamental 
cast-iron  railing  and  floors,  exquisitely 
woiked,  manufactured  at  great  expense  and 
labor,  by  Mr.  C.  Werner,  of  this  city. 

Near  these,  specimens  of  animals  and 
birds,  from  the  museum  of  the  Charleston 
College,  prepared  by  Professor  F.  S. 
Holmes,  among  them  the  celebrated  head 
and  horns  of  a  gigantic  moose— a  great 
curiosity. 

A  cotton  gin,  manufactured  by  S.  L» 
Burns,  of  St.  Mary's,  Ga. ;  a  patent  exeO-^ 

*  In  1845,  Mr.  SbafTner  was  mBrrled  to  Mlse 
Pratt,  or  Woreoater,  MawsehuBOtts,  amonc  wkose 
fkmUy  conneciioDs  ara  Mrs.  Fiimottp  Uis  lislsmt^ 
Stowes,  etc. 
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nor  straw-cutter  f^om  Colambtii,  Ga.,  by 
E.  T.  Taylor  <k  Co. 

A  number  of  pretty  and  delicate  articles 
of  embroidery  and  ornamental  work,  paint- 
ings, daguerreotypes,  maps,  &c. 

In  this  department  the  ladies  hare  been 
busy.  That  large  QmU^  made  by  fairy  fin- 
gers in  Winn8boro\  together  witb  several 
smaller  ones,  and  innumerable  minute  spe- 
cimens of  embroidery,  millinery,  and  man- 
tua-making,  from  Orangeburg,  Barnwell, 
Charleston,  Sumter,  and  other  districts, 
would  induce  a  *' mis-woman-thrope"  to 
confess  that  Eve's  daughters  do  not  always 
limit  their  industrial  efforts  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  piano- forte  keys,  and  the  perusal  of 
love  sonnets.  Many  of  their  contributions 
display  hard  work,  as  well  as  tact  and  in- 
genuiUL 

Tw(r1uscious-looking  lemonM,  in  a  glass 
case,  raised  from  a  smsUl  tree  in  the  garden 
of  Miss  P.  Barklky,  of  Winnsboro*,  which 
bore  tweuty-six,  and  weighing,  when  pluck- 
ed, one  pound  each — show  that  the  borti- 
<:ultural  spirit  is  up  with  the  ladies  of  the 
upper  districts. 

A  sweet  little  Papier  Mache^  made  en- 
tirely and  unassisted  by  two  industrious 
young  ladies  of  this  city,  was  the  admira- 
tion of  every  visitor  at  the  fair. 

Our  southern  mechanics  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged. They  are  improving  both  in  en- 
teprise  and  inventive  powers 

The  Straw-cdtteb,  exhibited  by  E.  T. 
Taylor  &  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  is  quite 
a  curiosity  of  its  kind.  This  machine  is  re- 
markable for  its  strength  and  simplicity  of 
construction ;  not  easily  put  out  of  order, 
and  works  as  rapidly  as  a  hand  can  possibly 
feed  it.  The  knives  are  of  fine  cast- steel, 
nineteen  in  number,  with  a  cutting  edge  of 
thirty- seven  and  a  half  feet.  They  work 
against  nothing  but  the  material  to  be  cut, 
and  therefore  do  not  wear  out  the  machine, 
or  soon  become  dull.  They  are  readily 
sharpened  in  a  few  minutes  without  remov 
ing  them  from  their  places.  These  most 
useful  instruments  have  been  admired  by  all 
who  have  seen  them,  and  have  been  award- 
ed premiums  at  the  fairs  North  and  South, 
where  they  have  been  offered  for  competi- 
tion. The  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Taylor 
6l  Co..  have  extensive  workshops  in  Colum- 
bus, where  they  make  all  their  own  ma- 
terials for  the  machines  constructed  by 
them.  The  foreman  of  the  establishment 
appears  to  be  a  gentleman  of  intelligence 
and  practical  knowledge. 

Mr.  Thomas  Carter,  of  Laurens  District, 
South  Carolina,  exhibited  a  Cotton  Seed 
Planting  Machine,  which  makes  the  trenches, 
drops  the  seed,  and  covers  it  up  all  at  the 
•ame  time — a  valuable  ec  I'^mizer  of  time 
and  labor,  which,  in  rural  affairs,  as  in  all 


other  things,  is  a  desideratam.  Mr.  A. 
McLbish,  of  this  city,  a  substantially  con- 
structed Dray,  on  a  large  scale.  The  fac- 
tories were  rather  slimly  represented.  We 
saw  nothing  from  Graniteville  or  from  the 
Paper  Mills  of  our  own  state.  Mr.  Jossph 
Walker  contributed  some  good  specimens 
of  Printing  and  Wrapping  Paper,  from  Fay- 
etteville  and  Lincolnton,  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  F.  Lynch,  of  Cheraw,  made  a  very  re- 
spectable exhibit  of  the  fruits  of  his  flour- 
ishing Shoe  and  Leather  Factory  in  that 
town.  Our  neighbors  of  Christ  Church 
and  St.  Andrew's  Parishes  and  Greenville 
District,  who  acquitted  themselves  so  hand- 
somely in  Broom  Manufacturing  last  year, 
we  do  not  find  among  the  representatives  of 
Home  Industry  at  the  fair  this  year. 

The  South  Carolina  Rope  Manufactory, 
(Paine  6c  Lucas,  agents,)  was  represented 
by  two  substantial  coils  of  that  useful  arti- 
cle. Good  judges  who  have  examined  it, 
say  **  they'll  be  hanged*^  if  it  is  not  as  good 
an  article  as  can  be  got  from  Kentucky. 
The  good  '*  Old  North  State"  sent  us  several 
bales  of  cloth  from  her  manufactories. 

Hals  of  home  manufaeturet  contributed  by 
Messrs.  Dibble  6l  Hawlby.  The  first- 
named  gentleman  has  been  engaged  in  the 
hat  trade  in  this  city  for  many  years.  Mr. 
HaWley's  establishment  in  Columbia  is  on 
a  considerable  scale.  The  hats  exhibited  by 
him  at  the  fair  of  last  year  were  very  highly 
spoken  of,  and  maintained  a  high  standing 
in  the  distribution  of  awards.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  materials  which 
cannot  be  procured  here,  the  whole  fabric, 
shaping,  polishing  and  finishing  of  these 
hats,  are  executed  over  his  store  in  Colom- 
bia. We  can  testify  to  this  fact,  having 
stood  by  and  witnessed  a  portion  of  the 
operation  in  several  of  its  stages,  in  the 
hands  of  the  workmen.  People  are  loth  to 
believe  that  such  things  can  be  manufac- 
tured at  home,  and  many  insist  that  all  the 
materials  used  in  making  hats  as  well  as 
some  other  things,  are  brought  from  the 
North,  and  merely  brushed  up  for  display 
on  their  arrival  here.  But  an  inspection  of 
the  operation,  which  can  be  obtained  either 
in  Columbia  or  this  city,  will  be  sufficient  to 
dispel  any  such  incredulity. 

Conspicuous  among  the  specimens  of  the 
fine  arts  was  Mr.  S.  N.  Cabvalho's  original 
painting  of  the  Intercession  o\'  Moses  for 
Israel.  The  subject  is  from  Exodus,  ch. 
32,  7  to  16  vs.  :  '*  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  ffo  get  ye  down  from  the  Mount,  thy 
people  have  corrupted  themselves — they 
have  made  themselves  a  molten  calf,  and 
have  sacrificed  to  it,  and  have  worshiped 
it.  Now,  therefore,  let  me  alone,  that  my 
wrath  may  wax  hot  against  them,  and  that 
I  may  consume  them.    And  Moses  besought 
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tlie  Lord  his  God,  and  implored  him  to  turn 
away  hii  fierce  wrath  from  his  people, 
Israel.  And  the  Lord  bethought  him  of  the 
evil  he  was  about  to  do  unto  them.  And 
Moses  turned  and  went  down  from  the 
Mount."  Moses  is  represented  standing 
with  one  hand  raised  to  heaven,  the  other 
pointing  to  Israel,  on  the  plain  below,  just 
visible  through  the  rising  clouds  of  thick 
smoke,  with  which  the  Mount  is  surrounded. 
A  back  view  of  the  figure  is  given,  which  is 
draped  in  white.  The  thick  clouds  are  all 
below  him ;  he  is  supposed  to  be  on  the 
summit  of  Sinai,  between  earth  and  heaven. 
The  two  tables  of  the  testimony  are  resting 
at  his  feet ;  they  are  written  correctly,  we 
are  told,  in  the  original  Hebrew.  He  is 
barefoot,  as  he  stands  on  holy  ground,  and 
also  by  express  command.  The  Jews, 
when  they  approach  the  sanctuary  on  cer- 
•tam  occasions,  take  off  their  shoes — indi- 
cating that  they  leave  all  earthly  thoughts 
behind  them.  No  better  arrangement  of 
the  figure  could  have  been  chosen  to  illus- 
trate correctly  the  text;  as  immediately 
afterwards,  (Exodus  32,  15,)  Moses  turned 
and  went  down  from  the  Mount.  His  dra- 
pery is  white,  emblematic  of  the  purity  of 
his  motives.  Ho  is  in  the  full  vigor  of  life, 
with  dark  hair  and  beard,  in  opposition  to 
the  general  manner  of  rendering  this  diffi- 
cult subject,  which  is  generally  with  white 
beard,  and  as  an  old  man.  The  text  (Deu- 
teronomy) says  that  at  120  years,  Moses 
was  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  and  eye  un- 
dimmed. 

A  novelty  in  Daguerreotyping  was  shown 
in  the  miniatures  of  Mr.  S.  Garprnter,  of 
Camden,  taken  by  electric  action.  They  ex- 
hibit no  perfection  in  delineation,  but  for 
the  present  stage  of  the  art,  are  remarkable, 
and  worthy  of  especial  attention  from  the 
curious  in  such  matters.  The  same  gen- 
tleman contributed  a  number  of  valuable 
specimens  of  electro-gilding  on  steel,  and 
eteclro  plaiing  German  silver. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Ford,  one  of  our  youns  fel- 
low-citizens, contnbuted  two  or  three  draw- 
ings, executed  with  the  pen  very  skilfully. 
Mr.  J.  Windsor,  of  Columbia,  a  Topo- 
graphical Map,  prepared  with  excessive 
minuteness,  and  evidently  with  indomitable 
Jabor  and  patience.  Messrs.  Osborn.  Cook 
&  Glbn,  of  this  city,  an  extensive  Gallery 
of  Daguerreotype  Miniatures.  Mr.  P.  H. 
Hammbrskold,  a  number  oi  architectural 
designs— among  others,  a  plan  for  a  new 
State  House  at  Columbia.  Mr.  J.  A.  Pblot, 
of  this  city,  a  most  exquisite  collection  of 
Visiting,  Wedding  and  Invitation  Cards, 
written  in  perfect  imitation  of  the  finest  en- 
graving, and  immeasurably  superior  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  wc  have  ever  seen  offered 
here  by  transient  professors  of  this  difficult 


and  beautiful  art.    The  illusion  is  so  com* 

Slete  as  to  deceive  the  majority  of  passers 
y,  who  ahnost  invariably  mistake  it  for 
engraving.  This  collection  embraces  every 
conceivable  style  of  plain  and  ornamental 
chirography,  evincing  great  proficiency  in 
the  artist 

The  representation  in  needlework  of 
Warwick  Castle,  very  like  a  real  painting, 
attracted  general  notice.  Professor  Shep- 
PAR0*8  models  of  the  Koh-i-Noor  and  pend- 
ants, in  glass;  Mr.  Hammerskold^s  archi- 
tectural plan  for  the  new  State  House  at 
Columbia ;  Mr.  Pblot's  Urn,  containing  in 
the  compass  of  little  more  than  an  inch,  the 
Creed,  Lord's  Prayer  and  Ten  Command- 
ments ;  Miss  Howland's  Ornamental  Chair  ; 
the  Pine  Burr;  Palmetto  and  Willow 
Baskets  ;  Toilet  Covers ;  Wreaths  in  Shell- 
work,  and  innumerable  specimens  of  fancy 
and  ornamental  work,  by  ladies,  daily  pour- 
ing in — each  appealing  to  the  different 
tastes  of  amateurs  in  such  matters,  called 
forth  many  expressions  of  admiration. 

A  very  ingeniously  executed  plat  of 
Charleston,  cut  in  paste-board,  in  which  all 
the  streets,  public  buildings,  &c.,  are  cor- 
rectly- delineated  from  memory,  by  Mr. 
Chas.  W.  Davis,  of  Sumter ;  a  large  Quilt, 
crotchet  work,  the  fruits  of  the  great  indus- 
try and  skill  of  Miss  M.  A.  Yatks,  of 
Charleston ;  an  exquisite  little  basket  of 
pine-straw,  by  a  lady  of  Savannah ;  a  very 
antique  plat  of  the  Battle  ^f  Fort  Moultrie, 
a  valuable  relic,  rescued  from  threatened 
oblivion  by  Mr.  Mackintosq,  one  of  the 
Institute  (Committee.  It  is  much  defaced, 
but  worthy  to  be  preserved  by  some  anti- 
quarian. *  "*v 

Coach-making. — The  attention  of  visitors    N 
was  at  once  arrested  by  the  splendid  Cla-       ; 
rence  Coach  of  Mr.  John  Artman.  of  this      ' 
city,  the  work  of  native  mechanics^  valued  at 
$1,000,  and  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  elegance    f 
and  luxury  which  a  prince  might  well  covet.    \ 
Close  by  it,  a  most  picturesque  little  light     ^ 
Buggy,  good  enough  for  any  dashing  young 
gallant  and  his  sweet-heart,  who  have  money       / 
enough,  in  partnership,  to  buy  it,  and  reflect-     / 
ing  the  highest  credit  upon  the  skill  and    / 
taste  of  its  makers,  Messrs.  Smoak  6l  Ray,    • 
of  Orangeburg,  C.  H,,  a  town  which  has  al- 
ways, at  our  fairs  here,  borne  away   highi    '. 
encomiums  in  this  branch  of  industry.    The 
painting,  which  has  been  much  admired,'^ 
was  executed  by  a  negro,  in  the  employ  of  ( 
these  gentlemen. 

Saddlery  and  Harnett,  from  the  manufac- 
tories of  Mr.  A.  McKenzie,  and  Messrs. 
Love  &  Wibnobs — ^very  high  finish  and 
substantial  work. 

Book' Binding,  from  the  well-known  es- 
tablishments of  Mr.  Joseph  Walker  and 
Messrs.  STok'k*  dfc  Gubnveue,  equal  in  or- 
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liamental  attraotions  and  durability  to  any   tain,  afforded  ample  accommodations  for  the 
northern  work  of  the  same  kind.  exhibition,  that  the  association  has  been 

Plumbing. — Mr.  J.  F.  Church,  whose  moving  progressively  along,  increasinff  in 
contributions  attracted  such  favorable  re-  interest,  and  adding  to  the  number  of  articles 
marks  at  the  last  fair,  was  at  his  post  again  each  year,  until  1851,  when  the  best  friends 
with  a  variety  of  fine  work  in  his  line,  of  the  enterprise  looked  in  perfect  amaze- 
Messrs.  HoRTON  6c  Park  also  exhibited  the  ment  at  the  result  of  their  labors,  vastly  ex- 
tesults  of  their  labors  in  the  same  vocation,   ceeding  any  former  year.     Public  expecta- 

A  Patent  Rail-Road  Wheels  by  Mr.  E.  B.  tion  had  been  excited,  and,  measuring  the 
Baker,  of  this  city.  A  Sewing  Machtju,  by  future  by  the  past,  many  had  allowed  themr 
G.  W.  Pruden.  a  Fanning  Ma£hine,  by  a  selves  to  expect  too  much,  and  consequently, 
gentleman  of  this  city.  Several  Cotton  Gins  in  their  first  impressions  at  the  late  fair,  ex* 
from  Georgia  and  Alabama.  A  barrel  of  pressed  some  disappointment.  All,  how- 
fine  Irish  Potatoes,  raised  on  his  farm  in  the  ever,  who  gave  themselves  the  trouble  to 
neighborhood  by  Mr.  G.  Dewitt,  are  among  make  the  comparison,  were  compelled  to 
the  numerous  other  noticeable  contributions  admit  that  the  last  was  decidedly  the  best, 
which  we  have  not  hitherto  enumerated.         and  that  the  number  of  persons  in  attend- 

Another  achievement  in  the  coach  line  ance  was  also  greater.  Two  large  halls  had 
was  by  Messrs.  Boatwrioht  6c  Pombrot,  been  added,  which  gave  more  room,  and  con- 
of  Columbia,  whose  superb  Roekaway^  with  sequently  the  appearance  of  less  crowd  of 
its  rich  crimson  drapery,  was  daily  making  articles  in  those  departments.  Many  other 
all  the  ladies  dissatisfied  with  their  present  conveniences  and  comforts  were  provided 
equipages,  and  beseeching  their  lords  for  a  on  the  ground,  reflecting  great  credit  upon 
new  turn*out  for  the  Jockey  Club  races  in  the  executive  committee  and  the  liberal  spl- 
February.  rit  again  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the  city  of 

Those  Bricks^  sent  by  the  Messrs.  Graves,  Macon,  for  the  good  taste  displayed,  and  the 
from  their  factory,  will  be  in  brisk  demand,  ample  accommodations  for  the  occasion, 
now  that  the  Building  and  Loan  Associa-  Among  the  premiums,  we  note  James  M. 
tions  are  helping  on  our  young  mechanics  Chambers,  Columbus,  Ga.,  best  Essay  on 
to  erect  comfortable  houses.  Door  Plates  the  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture, 
likewise  are  all  the  fashion,  and  the  samples  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  South, 
from  Columbia,  funiished  by  Mr.  Samuel  silver  pitcher,  worth  $50 ;  Charles  A.  Pea- 
S.  Harrod,  show  that  there  is  no  necessity  body,  Columbus,  Ga.,best  Essay  on  South- 
ofsending  away  for  our  supplies.  Iron  Rail-  em  Horticulture,  embracing  the  culture  of 
ingSy  as  ornamental  and  costly  as  may  be  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  silver  pitcher, 
desired,  can  be  supplied  by  Mr.  Werner.  $50;  Rev.  K.  Johnson,  Talbotton,  Ga.,  best 
Lead  Pipes  and  Bafhs,  from  cellar  to  garret,  Essay  for  the  Cultivation  and  Preservation 
by  Mr.  Church,  and  Mr.  Park  will  erect  in  of  the  Sweet  Potato,  silver  pitcher,  $20 ; 
the  centre  of  the  garden  as  pretty  a  foun-  Dr  F.  H.  Gordon,  best  Essay  on  Clover  and 
tain  as  the  owner  would  like  to  pay  for —  other  foreign  grasses,  silver  pitcher,  $15. 
judging  from  the  appearance  of  his  work  Premiums  were  given  for  Field  Crops  and 
near  the  door,  which  collected  together  so  Cotton-bales.  Cattle — Devons,  short-horns, 
many  spectators  around  it  every  day,  to  see  Ayrshire,  grades  and  natives,  working  oz- 
the  ball  forced  upwards  by  the  constantly  en.  Horses — of  all  work,  draft,  blood,  im- 
ascending  jet.  ported,  matched  and  single,  jacks  and  ja- 

Those  two  beautiful  boats  that  figured  so  nettes,  mules.  Skeep — Imported  Merinos, 
conspicuously  in  the  Regatta — ^the  Violet  mutton  sheep,  south  downs,  long  wools,  na- 
and  iSouthemerf  the  former  Charleston  built,  tives,  fat  mutton.  Swine — Smdl  breeders, 
were  sent  to  the  fair  for  inspection,  and  large  breeds.  Poultry,  foreign  and  domes- 
elicited  hundreds  of  flattering  encomiums  tic;  pork,  bacon,  and  beef ;  dairy  products  ; 
from  the  crowd.  honey ;  household  products  ;  domestic  ma- 

The  buckets  from  Mr.  Hamlin^s  Bucket  nufactures — silk,  needle-work,  shell-work  ; 
Factory  at  Mount  Pleasant  village,  are  de-  manufactures  other  than  domestic ;  Fruits 
serving  of  prominent  notice,  as  highly  sue-  — pears,  peaches,  grapes.  Floriculture  ;  hor- 
cessfufexperiments  in  anew  and  important  ticulture  ;  fine  arts;  agricultural  imple- 
item  of  domestic  manufacture.  They  are  ments ;  machinery ;  manufactures,  steel  and 
very  substantial,  neatly  put  together,  and  iron ;  manufactures  of  wood ;  manufactures 
good  enough  for  any  housekeeper  in  the    of  leather  ;  manufactures  of  oils,  cements, 


land. 

We  embody  some  additional  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  State  Fair  which  was  held  in 
October  last  at  Maeon,  Georgia.  Ever  since 
1846,  we  learn  from  the  '*  Soil  of  the  South,'* 
when  the  Ten-pin  Alley,  at  ths  Stone  Moun* 


and  minerals;  manufacturesof paper, book- 
binding, and  drawings. 

In  order  to  show  how  Georgia  goes  ahead 
in  manufactures,  we  give  the  premiums 
awarded  for  Mctnu/aeiures  other  than  Do- 
mestic: 
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Sterling  F.  Grimes,  Agent,  Columbus 
Howard  Manufacturing  Company,  best  bale 
osnaburgs,  cup,  worth  $10 ;  Wm.  S.  Holt, 
Agent,  Macon  Manufacturing  Company, 
best  bale  shirtings,  cup.  $5  ;  John  S.  Linton, 
Agent,  Athens  Manufacturing  Company, 
best  bale  kerseys,  cup,  85  ;  John  S.  Linton, 
Agent,  Athens  Manufacturing  Company, 
best  bale  stripes,  cup,  $5  ;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Solo- 
mons, Twiggs  county,  best  coil  bear  grass 
rope,  cup,  15 ;  Daniel  Grant,  Agent,  Hoot- 
ensvillc  Manufacturing  Company,  best  coil 
cotton  rope,  cup,  S5 ;  Athens  Manufacturing 
Company,  Athens,  John  S.  Linton,  Agent, 
best  bale  cotton  yarns,  all  numbers,  cup, 
$10 ;  Athens  Manufacturing  Company, 
Athens,  John  S.  Linton,  Agent,  best  bale  of 
ticking,  cup,  $5  ;  Messrs.  Green,  Carson  & 
Young,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  best  bale  of  cassi- 
mere,  10  bolts,  cup,  f5.  Also,  premium 
recommended,  volume  S.  C.  A.  Society 
Transactions. 

The  judges  would  recommend  the  cassi- 
mcres  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Green,  Car- 
son 6l  Young,  to  the  notice  of  southern 
merchants,  as  being  very  superior. 

The  Planters'  Factory,  Butts  county,  pre- 
sented a  superior  lot  of  woolen  rolls. 

A  very  fine  specimen  of  bleached  sheeting, 
exhibited  by  C.  Wellaur,  Augusta,  is  enti- 
tled to  special  notice,  as  being  the  first  ever 
bleached  in  Georgia.  Premium  recommended 
— a  volume  S.  C.  A.  Society  Transactions. 

We  recommend  the  fallowing  award  to  Mrs. 
Stowe,  whose  Magnus  Apollo,  ''George,"  is 
forced  to  run  away,  because  his  master,  en- 
vious of  his  mechanical  genius,  would  de- 
grade him  to  the  plow  .* 

A  wood  model  of  steam-engine,  saw-mill 
att2u:hed,  by  J.  C.  Branch's  negro  boy,  Felix, 
Clark  county,  displaying  much  ingenuity. 
Premium  recommended — set  of  bench  tools. 

There  were  five  hundred  and  thirteen  ex- 
hibitors, says  the  "  Soil  of  the  South"— an 
increase  of  over  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
last  year.  The  number  of  visitors,  as  re- 
porteid,  were  in  about  the  same  ratio.  Had 
the  exhibition  been  held  about  three  weeks 
later,  the  number  of  visitors  would  have  in- 
creased, it  is  thought,  several  thousand,  and 
the  receipts  of  the  society  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  dollars.  The  gale, 
which  has  done  so  much  damage  to  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  sickness  gene- 
rally, have  kept  away  thousands  of  anxious 
visitors. 

The  exhibition  has  excelled  that  of  last 
year,  in  every  'department,  for  variety  and 
extent.  There  has  been  an  evident  and 
manifest  improvement  in  every  article  upon 
exhibition,  from  the  slave,  with  his  rude 
wooden  model  of  the  steam-engine,  to  the 
exquisite  handiwork  of  the  accomplished 
matron,  attaining  in  art,  with  her  needle,  to 


the  soft  and  del^c&te  touches  of  the  pencil. 
The  display  of  animals  was  the  largest  by 
far  that  has  e^T  been  seen  in  Georgia; 
and  in  the  poultry,  for  its  excellence  and 
merit,  far  in  advance  of  anything  that  has 
ever  been  witnessed  in  this  country. 

The  society  is  now  established  upon  a 
sure  basis,  and  its  usefulness  to  the  country 
at  no  time  since  its  organization  has  been 
better  demonstrated  or  so  generally  appre- 
ciated than  at  the  exhibition  just  closed.  It 
is  destined  to  work  a  great  revolution  in  the 
industrial  habits  and  social  relations  of  the 
people  of  the  southern  states. 
'  The  essays  upon  the  *'  Treatment  and 
Management  of  Slaves,*'  and  **  Agricultural 
Education,"  which  were  not  reported  upon 
at  the  fair,  have  been  forwarded,  under  a 
resolution  of  the  Executive  Board — the  for- 
mer to  Col.  James  Hamilton  Couper,  of 
Darien,  and  the  latter  to  Dr.  N.  6.  Cloud,  of 
Alabama,  with  authority  to  each  to  as- 
sociate any  two  disinterested  and  compe- 
tent gentlemen  to  assist  in  reporting  upon 
the  same  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable. 

The  Miscellany  and  Review,  published  at 
Memphis,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Ebbert,  is  a 
new  magazine,  to  be  published  monthly  at 
two  dollars  per  annum.  The  first  number 
speaks  well  for  the  enterprise.  The  editor 
copies  an  article  on  southern  school  books, 
which  we  published  last  September,  and  of 
which  we  thought  a  good  deal,  but  we  regret 
that  he  struck  out  the  reference  in  it  to  the 
Review,  though  acknowledging  in  another 
place  his  general  indebtedness. 

The  Western  Journal,  at  St.  Louis,  is  still 
kept  iip  with  spirit,  at  $3  per  annum.  The 
Literary  Gazette,  at  Charleston,  at  the  same 
price.  The  Literary  Messenger,  at  Rich- 
mond ;  but  of  this  we  would  say  a  word. 
The  Messenger  has  now  reached  18  vol- 
umes. It  is  edited  by  one  of  the  most 
talented  gentlemen  and  scholars  in  all  the 
South,  and  has  in  its  service  a  host  of  able 
contributors.  The  price  has  lieen  reduced 
to  $3  per  annum.  Published  at  Richmond. 
The  Southern  Planter,  Richmond,  edited  by 
Frank  Ruffin,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
every  southern  agriculturist.  Appleton's 
Mechanic's  Magazine,  monthly,  $3  per 
annum.  Whig  Review,  New-York,  $3  per 
annum.  Telegraphic  Magazine,  New- 
York.  Banker's  Magazine,  New- York,  $6 
per  annum — embraces  a  thousand  subjects 
mteresting  to  merchants  and  bankers,  and 
should  have  a  wide  support  in  our  business 
communities.  The  editor,  Mr.  Homan,  has 
accumulated  an  immense  amount  of  material 
upon  banks  and  bankers,  and  has  published 
several  works,  which  can  be  obtamed  from 
his  office.  United  States  Review. —Thiu  ia 
a  new  work,  published  by  Theo.  Foster, 
New- York,  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  the 
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Democratic  fiuth.  The  first  number  is 
handsomely  issued,  and  contains  many  able 
and  instructive  papers.  Three  dollars  per 
annum.  RtuUroad  Journal,  New- York. — 
Its  copious  material  recommends  it  to  the 
whole  internal  improvement  interests  of  the 
country,  and  for  ourselves,  we  acknowledge 
an  amount  of  indebtedness  to  it  which  is  not 
easily  repaid.  Literary  World,  New- York— 
Norton's  Gazette — two  valuable  works  for  all 
literary  circles.  American  Cotton  Planter, 
Montgomery,  Alabama — monthly,  $1  per 
annum.  N.  B.  Cloud,  editor.  We  have 
No.  1,  and  recommend  it  to  public  favor. 
Hereafter  will  notice  more  fully.  American 
Railway  Timee,  Boston.  We  lately  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit  from  the  editor,  Henry 
L.  Jones,  and  cordially  recommend  his 
journal  as  one  of  wide  utility.  No  magazine 
bids  fairer  than  the  Southern  Ladies*  Book, 
of  which  we  have  received  two  or  three 
numbers,  and  which  is  published  with  fine 
engravings,  in  New-Orleans,  at  $3  per 
annum.  Even  in  appearance  it  is  quite 
equal  to  anything  published  at  the  North. 
The  fair  and  talented  editor  furnishes  a 
paper  upon  Women  of  Genius,  in  which  she 
mourns  the  low  appreciation  in  which  their 
household  qualities  are  held  by  the  other  sex. 
This  is  a  mistake.  Men  revere  genius  quite 
as  much  in  the  other  sex  as  they  do  in  their 
own.  In  neither  sex  is  it  veiy  desirable, 
matrimonially  speaking,  when  it  listens  to 
the  music  oi  the  spheres  whilst  the  bailiff 
makes  harsh  discord  at  the  door,  or  sweeps  the 
strings  of  Apollo  instead  of  rocking  the 
cradle,  in  which  suffering  juvenility  frets  its 
long  and  neglected  hours  away.  We  ask 
pardon  for  these  household  intrusions,  which 
some  how  or  other  shock  rudely  our  dreams 
of  poesy  and  romance,  and  render  life  at 
best  a  very  common-place  and  matter-of- 
fact  sort  of  an  affair. 

Mr.  French,  who  has  issued  three  volumes 
of  historical  documents  relating  to  Louisiana, 
is  out  again  with  a  fourth,  which  comprises 
the  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  with  the  Original  Narratives  of 
Marquette,  AUouez,  Membre,  Hennepin,  and 
Anastase.  The  narrative  of  Marquette  is 
published  from  the  original  manuscripts  of 
the  father,  and  a  fac-simile  of  his  map  of  the 
Mississippi  is  given.  The  translations  are, 
for  the  most  part,  the  work  of  John  G.  Shea. 
A  great  number  of  interesting  notes  have 
been  added  by  Mr.  French. 

The  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  by  Los- 
sing,  beautifully  illustrated,  has  now  reaqhed 
the  29th  number,  and  increases  in  interest. 
Kathay  is  a  neat  little  volume,  which  Put- 
nam has  furnished  us  through  Morgan,  of 
New^Orleans,  and  its  description  of  a  cruise 
fn  the  China  seas  will  furnish  us  some  notes 
ior  an  article  we  are  expecting  to  publish 


soon  upon  those  remote  but  growingly- 
interesting  regions.  The  work  is  by  W. 
Hastings  Macau  lay. 

The  Harpers  have  published  a  very  large 
and  beautiful  volume,  nandsomely  illustrated 
with  portraits,  and  containing  biographical 
sketches,  etc.,  of  the  most  disttnguished 
women  in  every  age  of  the  world,  from  the 
time  that  mother  Eve  listened  to  the  ser- 
pent^s  wiles  to  that  which  saw  Mri^.  Bloomer 
sport  so  gracefully  the  unmentionables. 
The  editor  is  Mrs.  Hale,  a  lady  whose 
literary  laurels  have  been  acquired  in  the 
chair  of  the  Ladies^  Book,  and  in  very  many 
interesting  contributions  to  the  press.  The 
present  volume  contains  nearly  a  thousand 
pages,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
a  casual  examination,  is  faithfully  executed. 
Full  extracts  are  given  from  the  writings  of 
the  persons  introduced.  Mrs.  Hale  inserts 
herself  in  the  Record  of  Women,  which  we 
will  not  fall  out  with  her  for  doing,  though 
it  strikes  us  as  a  little  singular  she  has 
omitted  the  name  of  Mrs.  Louisa  McCord. 
daughter  of  Langdon  Cheves,  a  lady  who,  for 
vigor  and  grasp  of  thought,  and  chaste  and 
eloquent  composition,  is  not  excelled  by  any 
of  her  sex  in  America.  If  she  had  written 
nothing  besides  Caius  Gracchus,  or  her 
reply  to  Mrs  Oakes  Smith  on  *' Woman 
and  her  Needs,"  which  we  published  last 
year  in  the  Review,  her  reputation  would 
have  been  established  upon  a  proud  and  high 
basis.  In  fact,  her  protest,  in  the  name  of 
the  women  of  America,  against  the  Ama- 
zonian  movement,  is  enough  in  itself  to  con- 
fer immortality. 

Mrs.  Hale  has  expended  years  of  toil  upon 
this  work,  and  we  regard  it  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  library,  and  in  that  it  is 
calculated  to  enhance  our  estimate  of  the 
sex,  (to  enhance  their  estimate  of  them- 
selves would  be  impossible— aside.)  We 
hope  it  will  be  found  in  every  parlor  and 
library.    Mr.  Morgan  has  received  a  sup* 

ply- 
Joseph  W.  Fabens  has  written  a  work 
entitled  Life  upon  the  Isthmus,  which  Mr. 
Putnam  publishes  in  his  Semi-monthly 
Library,  and  which  Califomians  ought 
keenly  to  appreciate.  In  the  same  series  of 
works  we  have  Pictures  of  SL  Petershurghf 
by  Ed.  Jermann,  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man. 

The  Appletons  furnish  us,  through  J.  B. 
Steel,  with  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  many 
fine  things  which  Mr.  Clark  has  for  several 
years  served  up  in  his  highly  intercstuig 
and  sprightly  Knickerbocker.  The  volume 
is  entitled  Anick-Knacks  from  an  Editor's 
Table. 

Professor  Riddell,  of  the  University  of 
Louisiana,  not  long  since  exhibited,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Physico-Medical  Society  of 
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New-Orleans,  a  Biruxula  Mieroseope,  of 
which  he  claims  the  invention.  It  is  de- 
scribed at  length  in  Dr.  Axson's  Medical 
Journal.  The  object  is  to  render  both  eyes 
serviceable  in  microscopic  observations.  It 
gives  perfectly  correct  views  in  length, 
breadth,  and  depth,  whatever  power  may  be 
employed.  By  its  aid  the  microscopic  knife 
can  be  exactly  guided  in  dissections,  and  the 
watch-maker  and  artist  may  work  under 
it  with  entire  certainty.  Altogether  it  is  an 
ingenious  piece  of  work,  and  from  personal 
inspection  we  can  speak  of  its  faithful  per- 
formance of  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  and 
more  than  can  be  claimed  for  any  other 
instrument  of  the  kind. 

We  noticed  in  our  last  an  improvement 
in  Sugar  Makings  in  use  in  British  Guiana, 
but  had  not  space  for  the  following  letter  on 
the  subject,  by  D.  G.  Bretton,  a  practical 
sugar  manager,  at  present  in  Louisiana,  and 
open  to  an  engagement  by  any  of  our  plant- 
ers. He  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  the 
office  of  the  Review.     We  give  the  letter : 

**  Having  had  occasion  to  visit  British 
Guiana  this  summer,  my  attention  was 
called  to  a  newly  invented  evaporating  sugar 
pan,  in  use  there,  and  which  was  givmg 
great  satisfaction  to  the  sugar  planters  of 
that  country.  It  was  but  very  recently  in- 
vented in  England,  and  is  called  "  Schroder's 
Patent  Open  Disc  Pan  ;"  and  the  improve- 
ment consists — first,  in  its  greater  cheap- 
ness as  compared  with  other  evaporations  ; 
and  second,  m  the  property  it  possesses  of 
crystallizing  syrups  at  a  temperature  at 
which  sugar  cannot  carbonize.  Evaporation 
by  this  pan  is  as  rapid  as  by  the  vacuum 
pan,  while  the  expense,  including  the 
royalty,  is  only  about  five  hundred  dollars. 

"The  machinery  is  simple  enough.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  discs,  revolving  upon 
an  axle,  which  may  be  turned  by  hand 
or  steam-power,  and  which  at  every  revolu- 
tion exposes  the  liquid  or  syrup  that  adheres 
to  them  to  atmospheric  evaporation.  It 
moves  in  a  pan  containing  tiers  of  steam 
pipes  supplied  with  steam  from  the  engine 
boiler,  and  having  the  necessary  machinery 
connected  with  them  for  condensation.  The 
pan  is  about  4^  feet  diameter;  and  the 
discs,  separated  by  pieces  on  the  spindle 
which  supports  them,  work  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  of  from  three  to  four  inches. 

*'  The  beauty  of  this  machine  consists 
in  the  simplicity  of  the  construction,  which 
allows  accidental  injury  to  be  repaired  by  the 
commonest  workman.  The  operation  of  the 
pan  is  very  satisfactory,  and  the  quality  of 
the  sugar  is  decidedly  improved,  while  the 
mokisses,  or  rather  uncrystallized  syrup, 
is  readily  treated  with  it  again,  and  makes 
a  sugar  of  fair  quality.    The  facility  with 


which  molasses  can  be  converted  into  sugar, 
is  a  feature  in  this  machine  which  must 
strongly  recommend  it  to  the  planter  here." 

The  Hon.  Garnett  Andrews  delivered  a 
most  instructive  address,  of  which  he  has 
sent  us  a  copy,  at  the  Fair  of  the  Oeorgia 
InttUule.  The  subject  of  slavery  is 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  rights,  in- 
terests, and  duties  of  the  South  put  forth 
with  ability.  Upon  direct  trade  he  truth- 
fully remarks,  that  all  our  merchants  require 
is  to  be  sure  of  a  market,  and  they  will 
import.  He  advocates  southern  direct  trade 
associations.  "  Instead  of  forming  an  as- 
sociation of  millions  to  import  for  sale,  let 
thousands  be  combined  for  the  purpose  of 
importing  what  they  need  for  themselves,  or 
the  retail  merchant  for  others.  There  are 
men  enough  now  in  Macon  who  need  a  ship- 
load of  bagging,  cofiee,  sugar,  and  perhap* 
blankets,  etc.,  etc." 

Chancellor  Cocke,  of  Miss.,  has  been  kind 
enough  to  furnish  us  a  copy  of  the  Address  to 
the  People  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Louisiana,  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Florence  Conventioriy  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  NetD-Orleans  and  NaskvUle  Road. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  £.  H. 
Foster,  junior.  The  address  contains  much 
valuable  rail-road  material,  and  we  are  glad 
to  perceive  that  the  committee  have  madd 
full  use  of  the  pages  of  the  Review.  We 
wish  that  other  committees  would  be  as 
liberal  in  making  this  acknowledgment.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  our  facts,  figures,  and 
arguments,  are  bodily  appropriated,  some- 
times with  the  courtesy  of  inverted  commas, 
otlener  without ;  and  no  one  would  be  the 
wiser,  from  the  reports,  that  such  a  work 
ever  existed  as  the  Review.  Some  volumi- 
nous Texas  reports  lately  came  into  our 
hands  which  are  of  this  character.  Now, 
gentlemen,  instead  of  the  ungracious  task 
of  hidine  our  light  under  a  bushel,  whilst 
we  are  doing  our  best  to  place  it  on  the 
house-top,  if  you  are  rail-road  men  in  ear- 
nest, you  ought  to  insist  that  no  man  be 
even  allowed  to  take  stock  who  is  not  a  sub- 
scriber or  a  reader  of  the  Review ;  since, 
before  God,  we  are  an  original  offender  in 
this  matter  of  rail-roads,  and  have  toiled 
night  and  day  this  last  eight  years  to  rouse 
the  people  in  their  favor,  and  to  fumishfacts 
and  figures  around  which  the  fancy  of  ora* 
tors  might  play !  Give  us  the  credit,  or,  at 
least,  the  subscribers  which  it  might  bring, 
and  we  will  let  you  off. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Pierre  Soulc, 
of  Louisiana,  for  valuable  congressional  and 
executive  documents. 

We  are  obliged  to  the  author,  Dr.  H.  A. 
Ramsay,  of  Columbia  county,  Georgia,  for 
a  copy  of  his  pamphlet  upon  the  Medical* 
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Treatm/fnt  and  Pkysiologieal  PeculiariUet 
of  N^groet,  in  which  he  endorses  the  views 
put  forth  through  our  Review  and  the  medi- 
cal journals  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  with  addi- 
tional illustrations,  but,  we  tfink,  with  a  lit- 
tle too  much  severity  towards  his  brothers 
of  the  lancet.  "  Where  doctors  disagree," 
however,  &c.,  dfc. 

The  Annua!  Report  of  the  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  Rail-road  has  been  forwarded  to 
us,  and  will  be  noticed  next  month. 

We  recommend  to  our  friends  visit- 
ing New-Orleans  who  may  be  desirous 
of  having  a  place  for  themselves  or  families 
upon  canvas,  to  visit  the  studio  of  Wm.  Z. 
Baker,  71  Canal-street,  where  ther  will  find 
the  portraits  of  many  of  our  citizens,  and 
secure  the  services  of  a  very  worthy  artist. 

One  of  the  best  Female  Academies  in 
New-Orleans  is  that  of  Mrs.  A.  L.  Pagaud, 
upon  Tivoli  Circle.  The  school  buildings 
are  between  Triton  Walk  and  Nayades- 
street,  and  are  central,  and  yet  removed  from 
business,  noise,  and  dust — are  spacious,  well 
aired,  and,  withal,  room  for  recreation. 
The  boarding  scholars  enjoy  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  learning  French,  as  the  teachers 
reside  in  the  house ;  and  in  all  the  branches 
of  a  polite  education — vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal music,  drawing  and  painting— great  pains 
arc  taken  that  the  professors  are,  in  all  re- 
spects, worthy  of  the  confidence  which  is 
vouched  for  them. 

If  there  is  one  thin^  more  than  another  un- 
generous and  unjust,  it  is  to  receive  the  maga- 
zine of  an  editor,  on  which  he  has  lavished 
toil,  sweat,  and  ihoney,  year  after  year,  v>Uk- 
aut  paying  for  it.  If  the  result  of  carelessness, 
the  party  should  for  a  moment  reflect.  But 
what  should  we  say  to  those  who  deceive  our 
bills  time  after  time,  and  time  apin,  without 
the  slightest  notite  f  An  Explanation  is  at  least 
due  us.  We  are  asking  no  favors  in  this 
thing.  If  a  subscriber  is  not  pleased  with 
the  Review,  though  we  may  regret  it,  we  are 
still  quite  willing  that  he  should  pay  up  and 
discontinue.  In  regard  to  non-paying  sni- 
scribers  they  can  be  of  no  use  to  any  work. 
We  are  sorry  to  say  it,  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  get  any  number  of  such. 

To  those  subscribers  who  are  always 
prompt,  we  send  greeting  our  thanks. 

Those  who  wait  for  agents  we  entreat  to 
consider  the  mail  our  especial  and  our  gene- 
ral agent  for  all  purposes. 

Those  who  "  never  think  of  the  thing," 
we  beg  to  sin  no  more  thus. 

Those  who  "  don't  like  dunning,*'  and 
equally  don't  like  paying,  we  ask,  square  up 
lor  the  past,  and  depart  in  peace. 

Finally,  to  those  who  will  turn  over  this 
page,  and  dismiss  the  subject  from  their 
thoughts  again  without  attending  to  it,  we 
xWiU  say .    But  surely  there  will  be  none 


such,  and  why  should  we  say  anything  haid 
on  the  subject.  Our  bUls  are  sent  out  again. 
We  are  ready  to  make  any  corrections — to 
do  any  and  every  thing  that  is  fair. 

Send  money  or  orders  on  merchants. 

Fob  Sale,  at  the  Office  of  De  Bow's  Re- 
view, one  second-hand  Iron  Safe,  in  good 
condition— would  suit  a  planter  or  countir 
merchant,  price  $20. 

One  complete  set  Southern  Quarterly  Re- 
view, published  at  Charleston,  handsomely 
bound,  22  volumes. 

One  complete  set  old  Southern  Review. 
8  volumes,  neatly  bound.  These  works  are 
not  easily  obtained  complete,  and  are  dupli- 
cate sets. 


A  Work  ht  every  lihraiy. 

Once  more  we  call  attention  to  the  "  In- 
dustrial Resources"-~9.  work  we  have  pre- 
pared and  published  at  great  labor  and  ex- 
pense, which  contains  all  the  important  mat- 
ter of  13  volumes  of  the  review  and  7  years, 
which  is  beautifully  printed,  handsomely 
bound  into  three  volumes  of  600  pages  each, 
or  1800  pages  in  all,  and  is  withal  the  only 
encyclopiedia  of  Southern  information  com- 
plete in  every  department.  If  this  were  a 
Northern  work,  peddled  about  the  country, 
every  planter  would  have  it,  and  why  not 
sustain  as  well  one  of  your  own  enterprises  1 
Considering  the  quantity  ofmaUer,  no  work 
has  yet  been  published  in  the  country  at  so 
cheap  a  price,  to  wit.  $3  per  volume  (as  we 
pay  the  postage  on  cash  orders  for  the  work 
about  33  cents  per  vol.)  Ought  not  every 
subscriber  to  the  Review  to  obtain  this  truly 
beautiful  and  compact  edition,  with  which  he 
can  have,  or  we  will  have  for  him,  at  a  low 
rate,  all  future  volumes  bound  uniformly  1 

If  planters  cannot  spare  the  means  now, 
we  will    receive  orders  upon  commission 
merchants  in  large  towns,  payable  on  sale 
of  next  crops.     Surely  this  is  liberal :  but, 
having  gone  to  an  enormous  expense,  we  do 
wish  to  be  reimbursed.    If  any  one  is  not 
pleased,  return  the  book  at  our  risk  and  cost. 
Will  not  our  friends  stir  themselves  in  get- 
ting and  sending  orders  t 
This  work  is  recommended  to  all  of  the  present  mnd 
futam  subscriber*  of  the  Review  u  the  most  con. 
plete  Cyclopedia  of  Southern  information  yet  pub* 
lished.  It  is  issued  tn  splendid  style  uf  print,  pep«r 
end  binding,  and  the  volumes  of  the  Review  will 
bereafler  be  bound  uniformly  with  it. 
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ART.  I.-EXTEN8ION  OF   THE  8UQAR  REGION   OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

SOME    BEMARKfl  OK   THE  QUESTION  :    "  HOW  FAB    NORTH   THE    CULTURE  OF  THE   8UOAB-0ANB 
CAN  BE  PROFITABLY  EXTENDED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES?*' 


I  HAVE  interrogated  facts  and  science 
on  the  question,  and  they  say,  that  the ' 
sugar  region,  projjer,  extends  much  fur- 
ther north  than  is  generally  supposed. 
A  fklse  theory,  in  regard  to  the  ciimate 
the  best  for  the  cane,  has  limited  its 
colture,  in  the  United  States,  mostly  to 
Uie  30th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  a  little 
beyond.  But  one  fact  is  worth  many 
theories,  A  thousand  hogsheads  of  su- 
gar was  made  last  year,  1851,  on  a  plan- 
tation the  farthest  north  of  anj  other 
sugar  estate  in  America,  and  this  su^ar, 
I  am  creditably  informed,  brought  a  bet- 
ter price,  and  the  molasses  sold  for  two 
cents  on  the  gallon  above  any  in  the 
market.  The  plantation  is  owned  by 
Mr.  Calhoun,  and  lies  in  latitude  31}^°, 
nearly  half  a  degree  north  of  Alexan- 
dria, on  Red  River.  While  theory 
would  limit  the  sugar  region  in  the 
United  States  to  30^.  actual  experiment 
has  found,  in  latituae  31^  30',  not  only 
as  good,  but  a  better  climate  for  the 
production  than  that  further  south.  A 
similar  erroneous  notion,  about  the  best 
climate  for  cotton^  kept  the  culture  of 
the  cotton  plant  within  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  tropics  for  more  than  two 
hundred!  years.  It  would  have  been 
there  still,  if  science  had  not  inter{)osed 
and  proved  the  folly  of  the  traditional 
opinions  derived  from  Old  Spain.  From 
Ih^  same  old  non-progressive  country 
we  have  got,  until  recently,  all  our  ideas 
aboat  sugar — its  culture,  manufacture, 
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and  the  climate  and  soil  most  suitable 
for  its  production.  Because  the  cane 
and  cotton  plants' grow  in  the  tropics 
where  there  was  no  frost,  Spanish  logic 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  those 
plants  could  not  be  profitably  cultivated 
m  any  regon  subject  to  cold,  frosty 
weather.  True  science,  guided  by  ex- 
perience, has  already  proved  the  reverse 
in  regard  to  the  cotton  plants  and  it  will 
no  doubt  demonstrate  the  same  thing  of 
the  cane.  It  will  prove,  that  a  little 
frosty  weather  is  as  essential  to  the  per- 
fect maturity  of  the  one  plant  as  the 
other,  and  that  neither  comes  to  perfec- 
tion without  it.  Cold  nights  and  hot 
days,  near  the  period  of  maturity,  give 
strength  and  elasticity  to  the  staple  of 
cotton,  and  have  a  favorable  effect  upon 
cane,  preparing  the  liquid  sugar  in  it  to 
mature  sooner  and  better,  and  to  crys- 
tallize, when  defecated,  in  firmer,  harder, 
and  dryer  grains  than  it  does  in  tropieal 
climates. 

The  further  north  the  cane  plant  can 
be  made  to  grow  and  mature  its  juice, 
the  better  will  be  the  sugar,  and  the 
higher  its  value,  because  its  grain  will 
be  better,  as  proved  by  the  sugar  made 
on  Mr.  Calhoun's  plantation,  situated  a 
degree  and  a  half  north  of  the  supposed 
limits  of  the  sugar  region.  Every  suotf 
broker  in  New-Orleans  is  apprised  of  the 
fact  that  Louisiana  suear  is  far  superior 
to  that  made  in  the  West  India  islands. 
Some  years  ago,  before  I  was  aware  of 
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this  iiftct,  a  personal  friend  in  Indiana 
sent  me  a  good  horse,  and  requested  me 
to  send  his  value  in  the  best  quality 
Orleans  brown  sugar.  Wishing  to  show 
my  gratitude  for  the  good  horse,  I  aimed 
at  sending  a  superior  article  to  that  or- 
dered,  and  purchased  a  number  of  boxes 
of  the  best  white  Havana  in  market. 
But  I  found  he  did  not  like  it^  and  ob- 
jected to  it  as  being  neither  so  sweet  nor 
pcdatable  as  what  he  called  Orleans 
sugar — ^the  product  of  Louisiana  planta- 
tions. This  I  attributed  at  the  time  to  a 
perverted  taste  and  want  of  judgment, 
out  subsequent  investigation  proved  that 
he  was  correct.  The  prevalent  idea,  got 
up  by  politicians  to  get  protection,  that 
sugar  IS  a  forced  prcSuct  in  Louisiana, 
and  the  cane  plant  a  sickly  exotic,  de- 
feated its  object,  and  was  ruinous  to  the 
sugar  interest  of  the  southern  states,  as 
it  caused  the  duty  to  be  reduced  to  the 
revenue  standard,  and  prevented  that 
protection  which  the  introduction  of  a 
new  agricultural  product,  requiring  an 
immense  outlay  of  capital,  needed  and 
would  have  got,  and  no  doubt  yrill  get^ 
when  the  truth  becomes  generally 
known,  that  our  soil  and  climate  are  the 
best  for  it  in  the  world.  Nothing  more 
is  needed  to  give  to  the  southern  states 
the  same  monopoly  in  the  production  of 
sugar  that  they  liave  in  cotton,  than  a 
knowledge  of  ils  natural  history  general- 
ly diffused  among  our  people,  and  a 
sufficient  protection  of  the  sugar  interest 
to  induce  our  agriculturists  to  make  the 
first  outlay  in  the  expensive  machinery 
and  buildings  necessary  in  the  culture 
and  manufacture  of  the  cane  into  sugar. 
After  capital  and  labor  have,  by  a 
wise  governmental  encouragenMut, 
been  once  extensively  diverted  to  that 
branch  of  industry,  it  would  need  no 
further  aid,  and  instead  of  being  an  ex- 
tensive importer  of  foreign  sugars,  the 
United  States  would  soon  become  as 
great  an  exporter  of  that  product  of  our 
soil  as  of  cotlon.  However  parties  may 
differ  on  the  tariff  question,  touching 
the  sugar  interest^  while  that  branch  of 
industry  is  paraded  before  Congress, 
Messed  in  the  false  colors  of  a  sickly 
beggar,  to  be  a  perpetual  tax  upon  other 
interests,  without  the  hope  of  any  in- 
terior and  remunerating  benefit,  tnere 
could  be  no  essential  differences  of  opin- 
ion in  the  tariff  and  anti-tariff  parties  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  not  only  giving 
encouragement^  but  ample  encourage- 


ment^ to  the  domestication  of  an  agrictil- 
tural  product,  for  which  our  country  is 
better  adapted  than  any  other  on  the 
slobe — requiring  nothing  more  than 
^mporary  aid  to  become,  like  cotton, 
one  of  the  heaviest  and  most  profitable 
of  our  exports. 

But  the  truth,  that  our  country  is  bet- 
ter adapted  than  any  other  on  the  whole 
globe  for  the  profitable  culture  of  the 
cane,  should  first  be  made  to  appear. 
The  errors  which  have  been  thrown 
around  the  question  by  a  certain  class 
of  politicians,  who  opposed  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Texas,  and  those  favorable  to 
forcing  upon  tne  country  by  high  tariffs, 
various  branches  of  industry,  without 
discriminating  between  seed  sown  on 
stony  sTound,  and  that  in  which  it  woold 
take  deep  root  and  sustain  itself,  must 
first  be  removed,  Thus^  it  has  been 
assumed  by  the  Hon.  Joel  Poinsett^  and 
politicians  of  that  class,  who  opposed 
the  re-annexation  of  Texas,  and  at  pres- 
ent assumed  by  the  opposers  of  the  fair 
acquisition  of  Cuba  by  purchase,  that 
the  cane  of  Cuba  is  eight  times  as  rich 
as  that  of  Louisiana,  and  that  the  lands 
of  Mexico,  on  the  authority  of  Hnmboldt, 
yield  twice  as  much  sus^ar  per  hectare 
as  the  West  India  islands.  Hence  t^e 
inference  was  drawn,  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  either  country  would  ruin  the 
sugar  planters  of  Louisiana.  MoSt  of 
our  planters  believed,  and  still  believe, 
the  policy  of  acquiring  territory  further 
soutn,  to  be  suicidal  to  their  pecuniaiy 
interests;  yet  many  of  them,  glorious 
patriots !  were  foremost  in  advocating  it 
as  a  public  good,  although  to  be  reached 
by  their  own  bankruptcy.  Happily, 
however,  the  assumption^  that  the  cane 
is  a  sicklv  exotic  in  Louisiana,  yielding 
less  saccharine  matter  than  that  of  the 
West  India  islands,  or  any  other  country, 
is  without  foundation.  The  statement 
quoted  from  Humboldt^  and  published  in 
Vol.  III.  of  De  Bow's  Industrial  Resources 
of  the  South  and  West^  page  284,  that  '^  a 
hectare  of  the  best  land  in  Mexico  will 
produce  no  less  than  5,600  pounds  of  taw 
sugar,"  is  admitted  as  a  truth.  It  is 
also  admitted  that  Humboldt  may  be 
right  in  the  statement^  that  that  is  double 
the  amount  produced  from  the  same 
quantity  of  land  in  Cuba.  But  before 
permitting  these  facts  of  Humboldt  to 
be  used  any  longer  as  a  bugbeai  fox 
political  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain how  much  sugar  a  hectare  of  land 
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in  Louisiana  will  produce.  If  it  will 
moduce  only  350  pounds,  as  agreed  by 
Poinsett^  and  Cuba  will  pmduce  2,800 
poonds,  then  would  ihe  acquisition  of 
that  island  break  up  the  sugar  culture 
of  Louisiana. 

A  hectare  of  land  is  about  two  and  a 
half  acres,  fiy  referring  to  the  Picap 
ynne  newspaper  of  this  city  of  the  29th 
€f  December,  1852.  it  will  be  perceived, 
that  Mr.  James  Wafford,  of  St.  Mary, 
Louisiana,  made,  the  past  season,  on 
forty  acres  of  land  in  that  parish,  190 
hotheads  of  sugar  of  1,000  lbs.  each,  or 
1 1,775  lbs.  per  hectare — ^beating  the  best 
land  of  Cuba  or  Mexico  more  than  two 
to  one.  By  referring  to  the  Banner  of 
the  25th  of  December,  published  in 
Franklin,  La.,  it  will  be  seen  that  many 

emieiB  in  the  rioinity  of  that  town 
▼e  just  made  upwards  of  three  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  of  1.000  lbs.  each,  per 
aere^  or  7,500  to  the  hectare— exceed- 
ing HumiM>lt's  highest  figures  by  a 
thousand  pounds  per  hectare.  I  hare 
the  best  authority  for  stating,  that  W. 
W.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  of  the  parish  of  St 
James,  made,  the  past  season,  48  hogs- 
heads of  sugar  on  twelve  acres  of  ground, 
or  ten  thousand  pounds  per  hectaie. 
CoL  Preston,  of  Assumption,  averaged 
3,000  lbs.  per  acre  (7,500  lbs.  per  hec- 
tare) on  200  acres  ot  ground.  Harpour, 
of  Pointe  Coupee,  ma^e  on  some  of  his 
land  this  season  10,000  lbs.  per  hectare, 
nearly  doubling  Mexico.  Tne  other  as- 
sumption, that  the  cane  juice  of  Cuba  is 
eight  times  as  rich  as  that  of  Louisidna, 
is  positively  disproved  by  direct  experi- 
ment, viz.:  the  analysis  of  Louisiana 
cane  juice  by  the  learned  and  neglected 
Avequiu,  of  New-Orleans.  (See  De 
Bow's  Review,  July,  1848,  "  Avequin  on 
the  Suear-cane.'') 

Prof.  McCniloh  (see  his  <<  Report  to 
Congress")  found  the  cane  juice  of  one 
of  the  finest  plantations  in  Cuba,  the  In- 
genio  Saratoga,  near  Matanzas,  to  con- 
tain 18.07  per  cent,  of  sugar.  No  relia- 
ble author  who  has  written  on  the  sub- 
ject has  ever  made  it  exceed  25  per 
cent.  Prof.  McCuUoh  strangely  omitted 
to  test  the  quantity  of  sugar  m  Louisiana 
cane,  and  left  Poinsett's  statement  (A ve- 
quin's^  uncorrected.  To  supply  that 
omission,  and  to  test  the  correctness  of 
Avequin's  statements,  last  November  I 
took  various  specimens  of  Louisiana 
cane,  moked  up  at  random  from  the 
Bom  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
Orleans,  to  Prof  RiddeU's  chemicad  la- 


b<Hatory,  and  had  the  quantity  of  sugar 
contained  in  the  juice  accurately  ascer- 
tained by  the  same  process  as  tnat  em- 
ployed by  Prof  McCuUoh.  It  was  found 
to  average  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  per 
cent,  of  pure  crystallizable  sugar.  W. 
P.  Hiddell,  A.  M.,  perfectly  familiar  with 
such  matters,  made  the  examination^ 
Prof  Riddell  looking  on. 

Avequin  makes  the  general  average 
of  Louisiana  cane  juice  15.35  per  cent ; 
specific  gravity,  1061.5.  corresponding 
with  8>^o  Baum^'s  saccnarometer.  Ac- 
cording to  McCuUoh's  analysis  of  the 
iuice  of  canes  in  Cuba,  un  one  of  the 
best  plantations  in  the  island,  selected 
by  him  from  canes  nearly  twice  as  old 
as  those  of  Louisiana,  it  did  not  exceed 
in  richness  the  general  average  of  Loui- 
siana cane  juice  more  than  2^  per  cent, 
instead  of  being  eight  times  as  rich,  as 
Poinsett  and  other  politicians  opposed  to 
the  acquisition  of  southern  territory  have 
been  led  to  believe  on  incorrect  testi- 
mony. But  if  it  be  admitted,  for  argu- 
ment sake,  that  Louisiana  cane  juice^ 
expressed  from  canes  from  seven  to  nine 
months  old,  be  a  little  less  rich  in  sugar 
than  that  of  Cuba,  expressed  from  canes 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  months  old,  it 
must  be  admitted  uiat  this  difference  in 
richness  is  more  than  made  up  by  the 
greater  amount  of  juice  yielded  per  ton  of 
cane  in  Louisiana  over  and  above  the 
quantity  of  juice  yielded  by  the  same 
weight  of  cane  in  Cuba. 

Almost  all  the  writers  on  the  subject 
among  whom  is  Avequin,  seemed  to  take 
for  granted,  that  the  greater  yield  in 
juice  per  ton  of  cane  in  Louisiana  thaa 
Cuba,  was  owing  to  the  mills  and  ma- 
chinery being  better  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter.  But,  according  to.McCul- 
loh,  the  mills  and  machinery  are  better 
in  Cuba  than  in  Louisiana.  Five  ex- 
periments, each  made  on  1.000  lbs.  of 
cane,  on  the  plantation  of  MarmiUion, 
St  James,  Louisiana,  gave  from  63  to  64 
per  cent,  of  juice,  as  reported  by  Ave- 
quin ;  whereas  the  yield  in  juice  of  Cuba 
cane,  reported  by  McCulloh  as  ascer- 
taincxl  by  the  Prof  of  Chemistry  of  ihe 
University  of  Havana,  was  only  45  per 
cent,  on  Count  O'Reilly's  plantation,  57 
per  cent,  on  Don  Montalvo's,  and  35  per 
cent  on  Don  Diagro's.  It  would  there- 
fore appear  that  Louisiana  cane  is  from 
10  to  20  per  cent  richer  in  juice  than 
that  of  Cuba. 

The  juice  examined  by  the  Riddells, 
at  my  mstance,  was  found  to  average 
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109  grammes  of  pure  crystaliizable  su- 
gar per  litre,  or  71 1 9  gms.  per  gallon.  By 
referring  to  Porter's  work  on  tne  Cultare 
and  Manufacture  of  the  Sugar-cane,  (p. 
59,  second  edition,  London,  1843,)  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  pound — that  is,  7000  ffms. 
*^f  sugar  from  a  gallon  of  West  India 
best  cane  juice  is  considered  a  eood  yield. 
On  a  plantation  in  Jamaica,  for  eleven 
years,  the  annual  average  yield  rose  a 
little  above,  and  fell  a  little  below,  a 
pound  of  sugar  per  gallon  of  cane  juice. 
in  St  Vincent  and  Grenada  the  yield 
was  no  more.  On  all  the  islands,  the 
juice  from  cane  only  twelve  months  old 
did  not  exceed  half  a  pound  ^r  gallon ; 
whereas  the  Louisiana  cane  juice^  from 
plants  less  than  nine  months  old^  yielded 
upwards  of  a  pound  of  pure  white  sugar 
per^llon. 

The  question,  whether  Louisiana  is 
within  or  without  tbe  boundaries  of  the 
sugar  region  proper,  should  first  be  settled 
before  the  northern  boundary  of  that  re- 
^on  can  be  ascertained.  That  Louisiana 
18  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  sugar  region 
proper,  is  proved  by  the  facts  that  it  not 
only  produces  more  sugar  to  each  la- 
borer, and  more  to  each  acre,  than  any 
of  the  West  India  islands,  any  part  of 
the  East  Indies,  Mauritius,  Demerara,  or 
Mexico,  but  a  better  article.  It  is  well 
known  that  two  hogsheads  to  the  acre, 
and  eight  or  ten  hogsheads  of  sugar  to 
each  effective  operative,  is  no  uncom- 
mon yield  of  Louisiana  plantations.  As 
high  as  four  and  three  quarters  have  been 
jnade,  the  last  season,  per  acre,*  and  three 
hogsheads  have  been  very  common. 
An  acre  of  well-manured  and  well-cul- 
tivated ground  in  the  West  Indies  and 
in  other  tropical  countries,  will  some- 
times yield  as  much,  or  more  than  that ; 
but  then  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
canes  are  not  cut  in  tropical  climates 
until  they  are  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
months  old,  whereas  in  this  country  they 
are  cut  at  from  seven  to  nine  months 
old,  and  the  same  acre  will  produce  a 
crop  every  year,  instead  of  every  two 
years.  The  biennial  crop  of  an  acre  in 
tropical  climates  ought  to  double  the 
annual  crop  of  our  temperate  climate  to 
be  equal  to  it.  But^  so  far  from  doubling, 
it  does  not  equal  our  annual  crmp^  as  will 
appear  by  reference  to  6.  R.  ^rter  on 
the  Cane  Culture  in  the  West  Indies. 
By  referring  to  the  first  edition  of  that 
standard  work,  which  edition  contains 
the  statistical  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that 


the  average  quantity  of  sugar  produced 
per  acre  on  those  plantations  from  which 
reliable  st4istics  were  obtained,  is  so 
small  that  any  Louisiana  planter  would 
abandon  the  culture  if  his  land  did  not 
produce  more  to  the  acre  and  more  to 
the  hand  or  laborer  than  the  West  India 
plantations.  Thus,  (see  page  32&  firsi 
edition,)  eighty-nine  negroes  ana  135 
acres  in  cane  only  produced  120  hogs- 
heads of  1,000  lbs.  each.  On  the  same 
page,  a  brag  plantation,  with  half  the 
land  in  cane  and  150  negroes,  we  'are 
informed,  made  185,600  lbs.  of  sugar,  or 
IB5}^  hogsheads.  Now,  the  Orange  Grove 
plan&tion,  a  little  below  Donaldsonville^ 
made  the  last  season,  with  only  106  ne- 
groes, old  and  young,  men,  women,  and 
children  included  725  hogsheads  of  first 
quality  sugar,  ana  175  hogsheads  of  in- 
ferior brown  sugar — 900  hotheads  in 
all,  of  1,000  lbs.  each.  Five  of  the 
above-mentioned  negroes  walk  on  wood- 
en legs.  At  page  326,  we  find  that,  in 
Barbfuloes,  86  grown  negroes,  38  girls 
and  boys,  and  26  children,  produced 
1 S5^  hogsheads  of  1,000  lbs.  each.  Now, 
Mr.  Wilkins,  of  St.  James,  the  last  sea- 
son, made  900  hogsheads  of  sugar  with 
sixty  hands.  At  page  323,  we  have  the 
statistics  of  a  plantation  in  the  Island  of 
Tortola,  with  135  acres  in  cane,  and 
cultivated  by  89  negroes,  producing  only 
124)^  hogsheads  of  1,000  lbs.  each^ 
whereas  in  Louisiana  it  would  be  consi- 
dered a  poor  crop  if  the  same  land  and 
force  did  not  produce  three  times  as 
mtfch.  Whenever  an  acre  of  Westln- 
dia  land  exceeds  two  hogsheads,  it  will 
be  found  that  it  is  by  what  is  called  car- 
den  cultivation — irrigation,  manunn^. 
and  constantly  stirring  the  soil  But  in 
Louisiana,  where  negro  labor  is  so  valu- 
able and  land  so  cheap,  garden  or  hish 
cidtivation.  to  force  from  the  land  its 
utmost  yield,  is  not  practised  as  in  other 
countries  where  labor  is  cheaper. 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  ne^ 
slavery  in  the  southern  states,  onethmg 
is  certain,  that  the  people  erroneously 
called  slaves,  (if  the  European  ideas  of 
slavery  be  applied  to  them,)  are  paid 
higher  wages  than  any  agricultural  peas- 
antry of  Europe.  The  wages  are  not  paid 
in  silver  or  ^old,  but  in  mose  more  sub- 
stantial comforts  of  life,  which  the  wages 
paid  to  European  field  laborers,  or  to  the 
150  millions  of  British  East  India  peas- 
antry, falsely  called  freemen,  would  not 
purchase.  A  great  deal  of  the  old  lands  of 
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Louifliana,  as  oane  is  a  very  exhausting 
ciopu  may  not  average  more  than  a  hoss- 
hesid,  or  as  much  to  tlie  acre,  but  as  me 
laborers  are  better  fed  and  clothed^  and 
more  attention  paid  to  their  health,  com- 
fort and  happiness^  they  make  more  sugar 
than  an  equal  number  of  laborers  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world  where  the 
cane  is  oultivated.  From  Porter  and 
other  high  authorities,  we  learn  that  the 
average  quantity  of^su^,  produced  in 
the  several  West  India  islands,  is  under, 
rather  than  over,  a  hogshead  for  each 
negroon  the  plantations— often  not  equal- 
ing more  than  that  for  each  eifectiye  la- 
borer. Here,  in  Louisiana,  five  hogs- 
beads  for  each  effective  laoorer  is  con- 
sidered bad  cropping.  From  Porter's 
work  on  the  Cane  Culture,  Ist  edition, 
pages  246  and  247,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
average  quantity  of  sugar  produced  per 
acre  m  Mexico^  is  only  750  lbs.  From 
other  authorities,  we  learn  that  from  one 
to  two  peons  are  assigned  to  each  acre. 
From  '*Dr.  Rozburg  on  the  Hindoo  Me- 
thod of  Cultivating  me  Cane/'  from  ^^  Dr. 
Hamilton's  Statistical  Survey  of  Dinaj- 
pore,"  and  "  Dr.  Buchanan's  Joumey 
trom  Madras  to  Malabar,"  we  learn  that 
the  East  India  laborers,  per  capita,  do  not 
produce  as  much  sugar  as  tnose  of  the 
West  Indies  or  Mexico.  In  Java,  with 
two  laborers  to  the  acre,  the  average  of 
the  middling  and  best  quality  lands  is 
from  1200  to  1800  lbs.  per  acre.  In  Mau- 
ritius, 2000  lbs.  per  acre  is  considered  a 
good  yield,  so  says  Porter,  pa^e  242. 
Tliis  is  the  island,  which,  some  time  ago, 
alarmed  the  sugar  planters  of  the  Fast 
and  West  Indies,  Brazil  and  Demerara, 
so  much,  lest  its  wonderful  fertility  and 
the  richness  of  its  cane  should  break  up 
the  sugar  culture  everywhere  else.  I  am 
sure  uiat  even  its  annexation  to  the 
United  States  would  not  scare  our  plant- 
ersy  particularly  such  men  as  Wiikins 
and  Wafford  Facts,  when  interrogated, 
lespond  that  Louisiana  is  not  without^ 
but  in  the  centre  of  the  sugar  region 
proper,  if  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
sugar  produced,  by  a  eiven  amount  of 
labor,  be  the  guides  in  locating  that  re- 
gion. Yet  the  same  lo^ic,  the  same  er- 
rors and  prejudices,  which  would  throw 
even  the  southern  borders  of  Louisiana 
too  &ir  north  for  the  cane  to  be  profitably 
cultivated,  except  as  a  sickly  exotic, 
fostered  in  the  sunshine  of  governmental 
&yor8,  have  had  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  cotton  planting  interest^  in  causmg 


that  interest  to  glut  the  cotton  market 
from  the  lands  that  could  have  been 
more  profitably  put  in  cane,  if  the  truth 
had  been  known,  and  that  liberal  en- 
couragement extended  to  the  culture  the 
change  of  labor  from  one  agricultural 
product  to  another  always  requires.  But 
if  Congress  will  not  give  a  sufiicient  duty, 
men  of  science  ought  to  interpose  ana 
send  forth  the  scientific  truth,  at  present 
confined  to  their  closets,  that  the  susar 
made  in  a  frosty  climate  is  worth  double 
the  money  of  that  made  in  tropical  re- 
^ons — being  more  healthy  and  nutri- 
tious. If  mis  tmth  were  generally 
known,  the  cane  culture  in  the  United 
States  would  no  longer  be  confined  to  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  on  and  near  the  30th 
parallel  of  latitude,  but  would  be  extend- 
ed further  north,  and  every  one  would 
be  anxious  to  Imow  how  far  north  this 
good,  vital,  dextrogyrate  sugar,  the  re- 
storer of  health,  me  renovator  of  age, 
the  beautifier  of  the  complexion,  and  Uie 
preserver  of  the  teeth,  would  be  profita^ 
bly  carried. 

The  extension  of  the  cane  culture 
would  enhance  the  value  of  every  other 
southern  agricultural  product,  and  would 
thereby  enrich  the  whole  South.  The 
Soutli  enriched  would  enrich  the  West 
and,  like  Ruth  and  Naomi,  they  would 
cleave  tofi^ether.  The  serious  fears  en- 
tertained by  our  ablest  statesmen  of  that 
fanaticism  which  (monarchical  Europe 
is  artfully  using  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
throwing the  American  Republic  of 
confederated  states,  destroying  their 
power  and  blotting  out  their  bnfirht  ex- 
ample, and  at  the  same  time  depriv- 
ing them  of  their  main  source  of 
wealth  by  transferring  the  rich  produc- 
tions of  southem  agriculture  to  India  and 
Australia,  covering  the  objects  of  the  un- 
ceasing war  it  is  waging  against  the  la- 
bor and  institutions  of  the  South,  under 
tiie  false  pretence  of  philantliropy  for  the 
negro  race — ^has  already,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, been  dispelled  by  the  people  of 
nearly  all  the  states  in  tne  Union  having 
weigned  transatlantic  philanthropy  and 
found  it  wanting.  But  tne  most  effectual 
check  which  abolitionism  has  received 
or  could  receive,  until  another  Cromwell 
rises  in  England,  has  been  given  by  the 
Great  West  saying  to  the  South,  in  the 
language  of  Ruth,  "  WhUhtr  ihou  goest 
I  will  go,  thy  people  shall  be  my  peopky 
and  thy  God  my  Ood.  Where  thoudiesi 
vnU  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried.^' 
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With  the  Great  West  steadfastly  minded 
to  cleave  to  the  Soatih,  abolitionism  will 
be  deprived  of  the  power  to  force  dis- 
union upon  these  happy  states.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  sugar  culture  would  open 
new  avenues  and  markets  for  western 
industry,  and  soon  the  two  sections,  the 
Great  West  and  the  South,  (ere  long  to  he 
Ike  Great  Souths)  would  be  indissolubly 
united  by  a  network  of  rail- ways. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  fix 
the  limit^  but  inquire  of  fact  and  sci- 
ence how  far  ncNrth  the  profitable  culture 
of  the  cane  can  be  earned.  Happily  for 
the  interests  of  southern  and  western 
agriculture,  a  few  patriotic  and  practical 
men  have  broken  tne  fetters  of  prejudice 
by  boldly  carrying  the  culture  of  the 
cane  a  degree  or  more  of  latitude  further 
north  than  the  boundary  which  preju- 
dice and  error  had  assi^ed  as  tne  ut- 
most limits  of  its  profitable  culture.  Al- 
ready they  are  reaping  a  rich  reward 
in  dollars  and  cents.  Bvi  they  are  do- 
ing more  than  merely  enriching  them- 
selves. By  turning  cotton  into  cane 
fields  they  are  laying  the  foundation  of 
a  prosperous  future  to  the  cotton  plant- 
ers. Lands,  tired  from  the  cotton  cul- 
ture, bring  the  best  cane.  The  cotton 
planters  in  the  southern  section  of  the 
cotton  region  would  not  reap  all  the  ben- 
efit ;  because  those  in  the  northern  por- 
tion too  far  north  for  the  cane,  would  be 
benefited  in  the  enhancement  of  the 
price  of  the  article.  Moreover,  the  best 
and  laosi  convenient  market  in  the 
¥forld,  for  what  is  called  up-country  or 
western  produce,  including  horses,  mules, 
beef  and  pork,  would  be  opened  to  the 
Great  West,  and  that  vast  region  would 
be  linked  indissolubly  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  South.  While  the  cotton  market 
from  over  production,  is  kept  down,  and 
the  cane  culture  confinecl  to  the  half- 
exhausted  lands  of  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Louisiana,  neither  the  cotton  nor 
the  sa^r  planters  can  afford  to  be  the 
extensive  purchasers  of  northwestern 
fwoduce  they  would  be,  if  cotton  com- 
manded a  higher  price,  and  suflicient 
encouragement  were  extended  to  the 
sugar  interest,  to  divert  a  large  portion  of 
the  land  and  labor,  now  appropriated  to 
the  cotton  branch  of  industry,  to  that  of 
sugar.  Under  high  prices  of  cotton  and 
sugar  our  planters  would  find  it  cheaper 
to  Duy  horses  and  mules  than  to  breed 
them ;  they  would  plant  less  com  and 
more  cane  and  cotton.    Whereas,  under 


low  prices,  they  have  already  begun  to 
find,  that  the  profits  of  those  plantatioiis 
which  breed  tneir  own  horses  and  mules, 
and  make  their  own  com,  beef  and  pork, 
are  the  greatest.  But  if  this  practice 
should  become  general,  the  northwest- 
ern states  will  be  deprived  of  their  best 
market,  and  will  Imk  themselves  hv 
rail-roads,  as  they  are  now  doing,  witn 
the  better  markets  of  the  northeastern 
Atlantic  states.  Notwithstanding,  they 
will  bring  their  produce  to  the  South, 
if,  enriched  by  an  extenaon  of  the  sugar 
culture,  it  can  afford  to  pay  better  prices 
for  western  produce  tnan  the  north- 
east'Cm  states  and  Europe.  It  will  be 
thus  enriched  if  the  cane  culture  be  ex* 
tended  even  as  hish  up  as  the  32d  paral- 
lel of  latitude— oifly  half  a  degree  above 
Mr.  Calhoun's  plantation,  where  the  best 
sugar  is  made.  For  more  than  twenty* 
years,  P.  M.  Lapice  has  grown^  excel- 
lent cane  near  Natchez,  in  31  J**.  It  has 
also  for  many  years  been  found  to  suc- 
ceed very  well  on  Lake  St.  Joseph,  north 
of  32®.  It  grows  well  also  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Monroe,  on  the  Washita,  in  32^**.  I 
am  creditably  informed  that  there  is  no 
finer  looking  sugar-cane  anywhere  to 
be  found  than  in  Marshall  county.  Mis* 
sissippi,  near  Holly  Springs,  but  a  little 
below  the  35th  parallel  of  latitude.  Gen. 
Felix  Huston  has  found  from  experience 
that  peaches  ripen  and  come  to  perfec- 
tion much  sooner  at  Yicksburg,  in  32|% 
than  two  degrees  further  south,  near 
Baton  Rouge. 

The  archives  of  medicine  contain 
more  useful  knowledge  on  the  subject 
of  the  su^r-cane  and  its  essential  salt, 
than  all  the  other  sciences  put  together. 
Dutrone,  Roxburg,  Edwards^  Hamilton, 
Buchanan,  Hoffman,  Pelletier,  Magen- 
die,  and  more  than  half  the  authors  who 
have  ever  written  on  the  subject,  be- 
longed to  the  medical  profession;  and 
last  but  not  least^  that  profession  may  pro- 
perly claim  Aveqyin,  a  learned  druggist 
and  chemist  of  tiiis.city,  who  has  been 
worth  more  than  his  weight  in  gold  a  doz* 
en  times  over  to  the  planting  interest/by 
the  light  which  he  has  made  science 
throw  upon  the  culture  of  the  cane,  and 
the  manufacture  of  its  juice  into  sugar. 

It  was  Avequin  who,  many  years  ago, 
explained  the  action  of  lime  as  a  defe- 
cating agent,  and  the  necessity  of  using 
it  pure,  mixed  with  distilled  water.  He 
made  thd  discovery  of  a  peculiar  kind 
of  natural  alcohol  in  cane  juice,  which 
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b0  called  eenwif.  The  great  chemists, 
laebig  and  Dumas,  gave  the  Orleanian 
fuU  credit  for  his  (uscovery,  but  as  yet 
its  iiDDortance  is  not  fully  appreciated. 
Prof.  McCulloh  improperly  confounded 
the  substance  discovered  by  Avequin 
with  bees-wax,  to  which  it  bias  no  kind 
of  resemblance.  He  also  proved  that 
the  juice  of  the  cane,  in  its  normal  con- 
dition, does  not  contain  a  particle  of  acid 
in  a  free  state,  and  only  a  lititle  carbonic 
acid  at  the  moment  of  compression,  thus 
arresting  thi  expensive  and  destructive 
war  the  sugar  makers  had  been  carrying 
for  centuries  against  wind-mills  in  the 
shape  of  acid  in  the  juice.  The  indica- 
tion of  acid  in  the  juice,  by  the  test  with 
litmus  paper,  he  proved  to  be  a  decep- 
tion caused  by  the  presence  of  phos- 
phate of  lime.  The  existence  ot  this 
last-mentioned  popular  remedy  for  breast 
complaints  he  was  the  first  to  prove  ex- 
isted in  cane  juice. 

Avequin's  method  of  using  nothing 
bat  pure  lime  water  to  defecate  the  cane 
ioice,  is  that  pursued  by  P.  M.  Lapice, 
Esq.,  of  St.  Jame&  who  makes  the  oest 
sugar  in  the  worla. 

Unfortunately,  however^  for  the  South, 
if  members  of*^  the  medical  profession 
interest  themselves  in  matters  of  public 
utility,  whether  it  be  political  economy, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  or  internal 
improvements  of  any  description,  the 
ignorant,  indolent^  envious  and 


are  always  ready  to  injure  and  curtail 
their  useiulness  by  sneering  at  them  as 
dangerous  experimenters,  crack-brained 
theori2ers,  too  learned  for  the  practical 
duties  of  their  profession;  as  if  spending 
their  leisure  moments  in  the  chemical 
laboratory,  or  at  books  or  the  writing-desk, ' 
would  disqualify  them  for  practice,  more 
than  if  they  had  spent  the  same  time  in 
low  chicaner}r^  iole  frivolity,  or  at  the 
haunts  of  dissipation. 

It  is  the  ignorant  who  try  dangerous 
experiments,  not  the  wise  and  the  learn- 
ed. Every  thing  is  experimental  with 
the  i^orant^  whether  tney  be  planters, 
chemists  or  physicians.  Learned  plant- 
ers do  not  spoil  their  sugar  with  experi- 
ments they  know  have  been  tried  before 
and  failed ;  nor  do  well-read  physicians 
thus  lose  their  patients.  But  in  the 
hands  of  the  ignorant^  life  and  sugar  are 
both  in  danger. 

The  usefulness  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Rush  was  so  much  curtailed  b;^  his 
being  sneered  at  as  a  politician  and  jack- 


of-all-trades,  that  nothing  but  his  mott 
consummate  skill  as  a  practical  physician 
prevented  his  entire  practice  from  being 
swept  away  from  nim.  Those,  wtt£ 
medicable  wounds,  who  listened  to  the 
outcry  of  the  illiberal  and  selfish  against 
the  American  Hippocrates,  often  paid 
dearly  for  their  fouy  in  not  finding  the 
balm  of  Gilead  of  which  he  was  the  great 
dispenser.  His  name  is  on  that  immor^ 
tal  scroll — ^the  Declaration  of  American 
Inde{)endence,  and  his  fame  as  a  skilful 
practical  physician  shines  brighter  ap 
years  roll  on,  as  if  to  prove  to  after  a^ 
that  eminent  skill  in  practical  medicine 
is  not  incompatible  with  that  patriotisai 
which  takes  an  active  part  in  subjects 
connected  with  the  general  welfare.  So 
blighting  to  the  private  interests  of  pro»> 
fessional  men^  particularly  medical  men, 
is  any  meddlmg  with  public  affairs,  that 
those  who  practice  their  profession 
more  for  the  fees  than  for  any  good 
the  knowledge  they  may  derive  from  it 
may  do  the  public,  studiously  avoid 
making  themselves,  targets  for  the  illi- 
beral and  envious,  and  never  eo  an  inch 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  ue  routine 
duties  they  are  paid  for  performing. 

The  southern  people,  southern  institu- 
tions, and  southern  agriculture,  are  daily 
losing,  from  this  European,  selfish  ous^ 
tom  mtroduced  among  us,  much  useful 
knowledge,  especially  that  acquired  by 
practical  physicians,  which  dies  with  its 
professors.  But^  as  an  encouragement 
to  all  those  members  of  the  medical 

Srofession,  however  illiterate  or  humble 
ley  may  be,  who  majr  have  acquired,  or 
think  they  have  acquired,  by  cnance  or 
otherwise,  any  knowledge  which  inay 
be  tumea  to  puiposes  of  public  utility, 
Benjamin  Rusn  is  not  dead  and  for- 
gotten, as  his  defamers  are ;  he  still  lives 
to  smile  upon  them,  and  to  beckon  to 
them  to  make  it  known  for  publio  good 
Much  error  and  obscurity  still  hang 
over  the  important  subjects  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  our  negro  peasantry — the 
amelioration  of  their  condition — ^their 
en%Atonfnen(— the  preservation  of  tiieir 
health — ^the  improvement  of  their  morals, 
and  the  proper  measures  to  make  their 
services  more  valuable.  The  profession 
which  deals  with  all  the*  agencies  influ- 
encing both  mind  and  body,  is  better 
qualified,  than  any  other,  to  throw  light 
on  these  important  subjects  to  southern 

agriculture.  ,.  xi.  *    j 

Food  and  raiment^  whether  drawn 
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from  the  earth  or  animal  kin^om,  are 
more  jntimately  connected  with  the  cure 
and  prevention  of  diseases,  than  those 
subs^ces  called  drugs  or  medicines — 
they  require  the  same  careful  study: 
being  also  more  intimately  connected 
with  mind,  the  disposition,  and  moral 
qualities.  Thus  medicine  becomes,  from 
necessity,  an  associate  of  agriculture,  as 
it  mnst  teach  the  properties  of  the  vari- 
ous agricultural  products  and  their  in- 
fluences on  the  mind  ana  body.  If  it  as- 
pires no  higher  than  to  a  knowledge  of 
a  few  drugs,  it  is  not  the  godlike  science 
of  medicme,  but  mere  quackery.  That 
the  science  of  medicine,  properly  so- 
called^  can  throw  much  light  on  the 
mialities  and  properties  of  sugar,  and 
tne  natural  history  of  the  cane  plant,  no 
one  will  question,  who  has  looked  into 
its  archives.  The  few  scraps  of  know- 
ledge which  my  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  that  science,  which  I  have  not  half 
mastered^  has  enabled  me  to  pick  up.  are 
communicated  as  a  duty,  hoping  that  they 
may  be  of  some  benefit  to  souuiem  agri- 
culture, and  promote  the  public  good. 
To  CO  where  duty  calls,  regardless  of  the 
good  or  evil  on  the  way,  I  fain  would 
make  a  rule  of  action.  The  writing  of 
this  paper  I  conceive  to  be  a  duty,  and 
in  its  performance  nothing  else  is  looked 
to  but  the  duty  itself,  or  I  would  not  write 
it^  knowing  it  will  be  used  to  my  preju- 
dice, as  a  proof  that  I  am  a  politician, 
and,  of  course,  do  not  know  how  to  give 
quinine  and  calomel. 

I  find,  from  the  records  of  medicine, 
that  long  ago  it  has  been  ascertained, 
that  at  a  very  small  expense  of  time  ana 
trouble,  in  latitudes  below  thirty-five  de- 
grees, the  cane  tops  can  be  so  arranged 
over  the  ratoon^  as  to  protect  them  from 
the  hardest  frosts.  There  is  also  a  re- 
cently discovered  scientific  truth,  which 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  practi- 
cability of  greatly  extending  the  profi- 
table culture  of  the  cane  in  a  norUiem 
direction.  It  is,  that  the  sugar  in  cane 
juice  is  a  vital  product^  or  at  least- 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  fibrin  and 
other  vital  products  of  <^e  kind.  The 
saccharine  matter,  in  other  fruits,  is 
produced  by  chemical  affinities  and  not 
hj  vital  actions ;  whereas  that  contained 
in  the  cane  is  formed  by  vital  laws, 
as  muscle  is,  and  not  by  chemical  agen- 
cies, as  in  other  jplants. 

Tnis  vital  product  called  cane  su^,  is 
fotmd  to  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  of 


polarized  light  to  the  right^  whereas  the 
solutions  of  the  chemical  sugars  rotate 
to  the  left.  I  have  proved  by  direct  ex- 
periment^ that  fresh  cane  juice  is  death 
and  destruction  to  certain  animalculsB^ 
particularly  those  called  the  rotifera, 
from  their  seeming  to  revolve  like 
wheels.  When  fed  on  carmine,  and 
viewed  through  Prof.  Riddell's  inverted 
microscope,  uiey  were  compared  by  a 
bystander  to  Tom  Thumb  steambcnitfl^ 
an  apt  comparison,  from  the  rapid  vibra- 
tion of  the  cilia,  looking  liR  the  move- 
ment of  the  paadle-wheels  of  a  steam- 
boat under  headway.  The  scientific 
name  is  euchlanis.  (See  Pritchard's  In- 
frisorial  Animalcules,  London,  1852.) 
Other  animalculaB  were  fancifully  com* 
pared  to  bears  in  a  cane-brake; — 
(leucophry's  patula  of  Pritchard.  The 
substance  like  cane  being  the  ocillaria 
ofRiddell.) 

The  professor  fed  them  with  various 
matters,  which  they  devoured  with  the 
same  rapacity  as  the  ravenous  beasts  of 
the  forest  devour  their  food.  They  were 
tried,  with  human  blood,  which  they 
gobbled  down  with  a  keen  relish.  At 
length  a  little  fresh  cane  juice  was  put 
among  them,  and  it  killed  tiie  whole  of 
them  m  a  few  seconds,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  clap  of  thunder.  Prof.  Riddle,  myself 
and  all  present,  were  gi^atly  astonished 
at  the  result  of  the  experiment,  which 
was  repeated  several  times  with  the 
same  effect.  He  tried  to  re-animate 
them,  but  foiled.  Other  n^eless  animal- 
culsB,  resembling  tape- worms,  broke  into 
two  parts  when  touched  with  the  cane 
juice,  and  each  part  s5bn  died. 

Few  or  no  insects  feed  upon  the  juice 
of  the  cane.  It  has  been  supposed,  that 
an  insect  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  tlie 
aphis  of  Linnaeus,  so  destructive  some 
years  to  entire  crops  of  cane  in  the  West 
Indies,  feeds  upon  the  juice,  producing 
the  disease  called  the  blast.  But  it  is 
more  probable,  from  the  experiments  of 
the  Rev.  L.  Guilding,  that  the  blast  is 
caused  bv  the  insects  feeding  upon  the 
leaves,  tne  proper  lungs  of  the  plant^ 
and  which  do  not  contain  an  atom  of 
cane  sugar.  He  advised  the  dead  and 
injured  leaves  to  be  stripped  off.  which 
was  found  to  be  so  efiectual,  that  the 
Ceres  gold  medal  was  awarded  him  for 
the  advice.  (See  vol.  46.  Transactions 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  the  Arts,  &c.    St.  Vincent.j 

There  is  in  some  of  the  W  est  India 
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islandsy  and  also  in  Louisiana,  a  kind  of 
grab,  called  the  horer,  which  does  more 
or  less  damage  to  the  cane:  bnt  it  is 
destroyed  by  the  Rer.  L.  Guildine's  pro- 
cess. It  is  bred  in  the  leaves  and  bores 
into  the  rings  of  the  joints  of  the  cane. 
These  rings  contain  mucilage  and  gum- 
mj  matter,  not  sugar,  which  is  deposited 
in  the  cells  of  the  pithy  substance  be- 
tween the  rin^.  The  ants  are  often 
seen  to  be  very  busy  in  the  cane  field,  as 
fhey  are  everywhere ;  but  none  except 
the  white  ant^  occasionally  met  with  m 
the  West  Indies,  seem  to  do  any  damage 
to  the  plant.  The  overseers  look  upon  the 
little  ant^  the  Jbrmica  omniverafif  Lin- 
nflsu&  as  a  protector  of  the  cane  plant  from 
the  depredations  of  other  insects.  But  it 
is  protected  by  a  higher  law,  which 
enacts  that  the  juice,  so  wholesome  and 
nutritious  for  all  warm-blooded  animals, 
shall  be  noisonous  and  destructive  to  the 
wld-blooaeds  including  animalcule. 

Thus  we  learn  from  Magendie  and 
other  medical  authors,  that  it  will  kill 
worms,  toads  and  lizards,  whether  ap- 
plied externally  or  given  internally. 
But  that  pure  cane  juice  and  the 
sugar  contained  in  it^  is  extremely 
wholesome  and  nutritious  to  warm- 
blooded animals,  there  is  abundant  proof. 
Dr.  Rush  says,  that  '^  sugar  affords  the 
greatest  quantity  of  nourishment  in  a 
jfiven  quantity  of  matter  of  any  subject 
m  nature."  Dr.  Benj.  Franklin  long  ago 
discovered  that  the  virtue  of  certain 
nostrums  resided  entirely  in  the  msar 
they  contained.  Dr.  CuUen  asserts  that 
the  free  use  of  sugar  prevents  malignant 
fevers.  The  French  physicians  were  the 
first  to  discover,  that  sood  sugar  would 
cure  the  scurvy  and  that  bad  sugar 
wonldproduce  it.  Dr.  Folhergill  and  Sir 
John  Priiu^le  ascertained  that  the  plague 
never  visiSs  those  countries  where  g^od 
sugar  is  liberally  used  as  a  diet.  Dr. 
Tronchin  owed  his  ^reat  celebrity  to 
eau  suerij  his  ^rincipS  remedy  for  most 
of  the  complaints  he  was  called  on  to 
treat.  The  famous  Dr.  Dutrone  con- 
sidered good  cane  sugar  ^'  as  the  panacea 
of  life,  the  invieorator  of  infancy,  the 
restorer  of  health,  the  renovator  of  old 
age,  and  the  best  thing  to  soften  the  skin 
and  to  improve  the  complexion." 

Travelers  inform  us,  that  those  around 
the  throne  of  the  king  of  Cochin-China 
ye  compelled  to  eat  a  certain  portion  of 
sugar  or  sugar-cane  daily,  in  order  to 
preserve  their  good  looks.    I  knew  a 


widow  lady,  the  owner  of  a  niantatiop 
north  of  the  thirty-second  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, who  had  always  a  large  patch  of 
sugar  cane,  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  negro  children ;  but  perhaps  also  for 
her  own  benefit^  as  the  older  she  got  the 
younger  she  looked.  She  may  have 
looked  into  the  history  of  Coehin-China; 
at  any  rate  her  success  in  growing 
excellent  cane,  so  far  north,  was  one 
fact  which  convinced  me,  that  there 
must  be  some  error  in  the  prevalent 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  climate  most 
suitable  for  the  cane  culture. 

Cane  sugar,  or  that  essential  salt  of 
pure  cane  juice  scientifically  called 
dextrogyrate  sugar,  from  its  solution  rota- 
ting polarized  light  to  the  right,  being 
a  vital  product,  like  flesh  and  blood,  is 
governed  by  similar  laws  as  soon  as  vi- 
taUty  is  extinguished.  The  same  rules 
and  principles  which  apply  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  flesh  of  slaughtered 
animals,  apply  with  all  their  force  to  the 
making  orgood  sugar.  Perfect  cleanli- 
ness and  dispatch  are  even  more  neces- 
sary in  making  good  sugar  than  good 
pork.  Coldweather,  to  prevent  the  rapid 
decomposition  from  occurring,  which 
always  takes  place  in  the  juice  in  hot, 
moist  weather,  if  not 'immediately  con- 
verted into  crystallized  sugar,  is  as  neces- 
sary when  tne  canes  are  cut  as  when 
hogs  are  killed.  We  often  hear  of 
hard  frosts  injuring  the  cane.  It  is  not 
the  frost  or  cold  weather,  but  the  warm 
weather  after  the  frost  which  does  the 
damage.  The  hardest  freeze  will  not 
hurt  ripe  cane,  providing  it  be  ground 
before  a  thaw,  and  immediately  con- 
verted into  sugar.  In  this  it  resembles 
the  flesh  of  slaughtered  animals.  It  is 
not  the  freeze,  but  the  thaw,  which 
would  spoil  the  meat  if  left  uncured. 
Hence  the  reason  of  the|remarkable  fact^ 
that  better  sugar  is  made  in  Louisiana 
than  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  better  high 
up  in  the  central  portion  of  the  state, 
where  the  cold  is  more  uniform,  than  low 
down  on  the  southern  border,  where  the 
rains  are  more  frequent  and  the  thaws 
more  rapid,  spoiling  the  juice  before  it 
can  be  converted  into  sugar. 

No  other  saccharine  matter  than  dex- 
trogyrate or  vital  sugar,  rotating  to  the 
right,  is  contained  in  mature  healthy  cane 
But  as  soon  as  the  canes  are  cut^  whether 
the  juice  be  expressed  or  not^  chemical 
changes  begin  to  occur,  if  the  weather 
be  hot  and  moist,  in  the  saccharine  liquoTi 
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unless  the  sugar  be  speedily  sepsra* 
ted  from  the  foreiga  substances  with 
which  it  is  mixed  by  lime  water.  In- 
stead of  putrif3ring,  like  dead  animal 
matter,  fermentation  takes  place,  and  the 
dextrogyrate  is  converted  into  a  Javagy- 
rate,  or  chemical  sugar  rotating  to  WB 
left.  In  common  language  this  is  called 
molasses,  or  uncrystallizable  sugar.--* 
The  refiner's  art  can  convert  it  into  glu- 
cose, and  make  it  assume  the  solid  crys- 
taUine  form,  looking  pretty  and  white, 
and  rotating  to  the  right  again ;  but  no 
art  can  ever  re-convert  it  into  good, 
healthy,  and  nutritious  cane-sugar.  Lou- 
isiana molasses  consists  mostly  of  dex- 
trogyrate sufi^ar,  in  the  form  of  syrup; 
while  the  West  India  article  is  mostly 
composed  of  Isevagyrate  or  uncrystaih- 
zable  sugar,  the  product  of  fermentation. 
Hence,  for  table  use,  Louisiana  has  nearly 
driven  the  West  India  molasses  out  of 
the  market 

There  is  a  popular  error,  very  preva- 
lenty  that  because  the  cane,  when  plant- 
ed, will  continue  to  produce  ratoon  cane 
for  twenty  years  or  more  in  the  West  In- 
dies^ witnout  planting  the  same  land 
again,  that  those  islands  possess  a  deci- 
ded advantage  over  any  of  our  southern 
states,  where  the  cane  will  only  ratoon 
three  or  four  years  and  requires  to  be 
planted  every  fourth  year.  But  this  is 
only  a  theoretical  and  not  a  practical  ad- 
vantage. The  practice  in  tne  West  In- 
dies, particularly  on  the  thin  soils  and  on 
old  estates,  is  to  plant  the  same  land  eve- 
ry third  year;  whereas  in  Louisiana  the 
common  pmctice  is  to  plant  only  every 
fourth  year.  (See  Porter  on  the  Sugar 
Cane.  2d  London  edition,  1843.)  There 
can  be  no  practical  advantage  to  the 
West  India  manter,  in  the  fact  that  cane 
will  ratoon  for  a  greater  number  of  years 
in  the  tropical  than  in  the  temperate 
zone,  as  no  labor  is  saved — ^the  cane  hav- 
ing to  be  planted  as  often  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other  by  those  wanting  to  make 
ffood  crops.  The  tropical  planter,  who 
depends  upon  the  ratoon  cane,  after  the 
fourth  year  loses  more  sugar  than  would 
twice  pay  the  value  of  the  labor  saved. 
On  fresh  rich  land  the  ratoons  will  give 
a  tolerable  yield  the  fifth  or  sixth  year — 
but^  on  most  of  the  land  in  the  West  In- 
dies, great  loss  is  sustained  if  the  cane 
be  not  planted  even  oftener  than  is  found 
necessary  in  Louisiana. 

Another  supposed  advantage  of  the 
tropical  planter  over  the  American,  is  the 


fiiot  that  the  caae  can  be  planted  erecy 
month  in  the  year  and  ground  at  any 
time  which  suits  the  convenience  of  the 
planter.  But  this,  accordiiig  to  Porter, 
Wray,  and  the  best  authoriUis,  is  no  ad- 
vantage at  all,  because  all  those  who 
I>ursue  the  practice  of  planting  at  any 
time  and  grinding  at  any  time,  make  the 
most  indinerent  crops  and  the  most  in- 
ferior sugar.  Within  the  tropics,  or  be* 
low  the  region  of  frosty  the  dry  seasoa 
has  to  be  chosen  for  grmding,  and  the 
plantine  season  has  to  be  chosen  with  a 
view  of  giving  the  young  plant  the  ben- 
of  the  ramy  season.    In 


efit  ( 


Louisiana, 


the  grinding  or  rolling  season  begins  wiUi 
"     "  8 1 1      '       ' 


the  first  cold  or  frosty  weather  and  ends 
on  or  before  Christmas.  The  quicker 
the  grinding  season  is  over  the  oetter. 
Cold  weather  matures  the  cane  and  pre- 
vents what  is  called  the  sec^md  ^wth, 
so  apt  to  spoil  the  sugar  in  tropical  cli- 
mates, and  even  in  Louisiana,  it  the  au- 
tumn be  hot,  cloudy,  and  moist^  instead 
of  cold,  dry  and  frosty.  The  cold  of  Oe. 
tober,  November  and  December,  so  much 
dreaded  by  the  theorist,  and  which  poli- 
ticians, opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  Cu* 
ba,  or  ajiy  territory  further  South,  nse  as 
a  bugbear  to  frighten  our  people  with  a 
belief  that  they  never  could  compete, 
successfully,  in  making  su^ar  with  the 
inhabitants  of  hotter  countne%  if  adnait- 
ted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  us, — is  the  very  thin^  which  every 
planter  and  overseer  begins  to  pray  for. 
from  the  middle  of  October  onward,  until 
the  cane  is  manufactured  into  sugar. 
Cold  is,  therefore,  an  advantage,  instead 
of  a  disadvantage :  and  if  sugar  can  be 
made  cheaper  in  tne  East  Indies,  or  any 
where  else,  it  is  because  labor  is  cheaper, 
and  the  laborers  are  not  fed  and  clothea 
so  well  as  the  Louisiana  negroes. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly our  politicians,  editors,  review- 
ers, lawyers,  divines,  merchants  and  ag- 
riculturists, seem  to  be  acquainted  wiUi 
every  art  and  science,  every  product  of 
the  soil  and  every  branch  of  industry: 
better  than  with  sugar,  or  the  habits  and 
nature  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. Medical  standard  authorities  are 
seldom  consulted  by  the  classes  just 
named :  hence,  physicians  ought  to  be 
heard. 

The  superiority  of  Louisiana  sugar  is 
not  attributed  to  its  true  cause — supej^ 
ority  of  soil  and  climate ;  but  to  aosa^ 
superiority  in  the  culture  of  the  caoe^ 
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•ad  its  manolkctiire  into  sugar.  The 
fiiet  is^  however,  that  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, Lonisiana  is  oehind  instead  of 
ahead  of  most  other  sugar-growing  ooon- 
iriesy  in  machinery  and  the  facilities  af> 
forded  by  art  and  science  for  the  prodno* 
ticHicrf  sugar;  so  says  Prof.  M^Culloh.  The 
text-book  of  most  of  the  sugar-makers  of 
Louisiana  was  published  in  1732,  the 
year  that  Washington  was  bom.  Most 
of  them  hare  no  Dook  at  all,  but  make 
sngar  by  the  traditional  knowledge  de- 
liTed  from  the  Spanish  work:  above  al* 
Inded  to.  The  American  plow  has 
been  made  to  supersede  much  of  the  hoe 
work  in  the  culture  of  the  cane,  and  the ' 
steam  engine  has  been  substituted  in  the 
sugar  mill  for  horse-power ;  but^  in  other 
respects,  few  or  no  improvements,  until 
a  very  recent  period,  and  mily  very  par- 
tially adopted,  nave  oeen  made  upon  the 
Spanish  practice  in  vogue  a  century  and 
a  lialf  ago,  while  the  English  in  the  East 
Lidies  and  the  West,  Demerara,  Mauri- 
tius, Australia,  and  throughout  every  col- 
ony where  cane  will  grow^  have  pressed 
into  their  service  all  the  miprovements 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  encouraged 
men  of  learning  and  genius,  by  the  most 
tempting  rewards,  to  lend  their  aid  to 
that  extensive  association  of  nobles,  ple- 
beians, priests  and  politicians,  who  are 
leagued  together  to  monopolize  the  su- 
gar culture,  and  to  reap  all  the  profits  to 
be  derived  from  the  most  valuaole  agri- 
cultural product  the  earth  produces,  the 
Americans  have  been  standing  still,  un- 
conscious that  they  occupy  the  best  su- 
r  region  on  the  globe,  and  have  only 
adopt  the  modem  improvements  in 
the  culture  and  manufieLcture  of  the  cane 
to  gain  at  once  the  prize,  which  Great 
Britain  and  the  East  India  Company 
have,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  been 
straming  every  nerve  to  obtain.  It  was 
to  encourage  the  culture  of  the  cane  and 
coitoQ  plant  in  India,  and  to  set  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  people  to  work 
for  a  few  in  a  distant  island,  that  slave 
labor  in  the  West  Indies  was  abolished. 

To  prevent  America  from  continuing 
to  be  a  competitor  in  tropical  products,  an 
organized  system  of  agitation,  about  the 
time  of  West  India  emancipatioD,  was 
set  on  foot  in  England  bv  the  East  India 
Company,  to  overthrow  slave  labor  in  the 
cotton  and  sugar  growing  states  of  the 
nmon.  JThe  disgusting  work.  Uncle 
l^m's  cKbin,  would  never  have  been  re- 
printed, or  a  dozen  copies  sold,  in  moral 


England,  if  the  statesmen,  gentry,  'and 
nobility  of  that  island  did  not  look  upon  it 
as  a  device  calculated  to  serve  their  pur- 
pose, in  turning  public  sentiment  agamst 
that  species  of  American  labor,  whose 
products  come  in  competition  with  those 
produced  in  the  immense  colonial  pos- 
sessions of  Great  Britain,  in  the  east,  and 
throughout  ihe  world.  HappiJy,  how* 
ever,  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  Amer- 
icans are  beginning  to  perceive  that 
British  East  India  philanthropy  for  Amer- 
ican nestoes  consists  in  a  desire  to  mono- 
polize ^ose  rich  Southern  staple  commo- 
dities— the  products  of  negro  labor,  by 
tying  the  negro's  hands,  under  the  name 
of  freedom,  andj  sending  him  back  to 
that  barbarism,  want  and  wretohedness, 
£rom  which  the^patriarchal  government, 
called  slavery^  rescued  him.  A  few  of 
our  planters,  however,  are  beginning  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantoges  to  be 
derived  from  pressing  into  the  service  of 
the  sugar  interest  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  modem  discoveries  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  so  long  in.  the  hands 
of  the  English  and  French.  Thev  have 
even  improved  on  the  French  ana  Eng- 
lish in  tne  art  of  manufacturing  sugar. 
The  best  sugar  in  the  world  is  now  made 
in  Louisiana,  by  what  is  called  ^^ihefii-tt 
frocess,^^  directly  from  the  fresh  cane 
mice,  nothing  but  Aveguin's  lime  water 
Dein^  used  as  a  clariner.  In  three  or 
four  days,  a  perfectly  pure,  crystallized 
white  sugar  is  manufactured,  drained, 
dried,  and  put  up  ready  for  market,  from 
the  fresh  juice,  as  it  runs  from  the  mill. 
Lapice,  Aimat,  Lesseps,  Degmy,  Levois^ 
Zeringue,  Hulett,  IJrcmhart^  Lanfear, 
Morgan,  Davenport,  Benjamin,  Fack- 
wooc^  are  a  few  of  those  who  are  making 
sngar  according  to  the  most  a{^royea 
method,  and  who  have  added  many  im- 
provements themselves.  Their  method 
IS  spreading  among  the  planters  through- 
out the  state,  and  will  not  onlv  supersede 
the  old  (1732)  Spanish  method,  which 
converts  a  large  portion  of  the  vital  into 
chemical,  sickly  sugar,  but  will  carry 
the  culture  of  the  cane  to  32)^^  north, 
and  perhaps  further.  With  a  lew  vear's 
governmental  encouragement  to  the  su- 
gar interest^  to  enable  our  planters  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  imittoved 
machinery,  such  as  is  now  in  successful 
operation  on  the  plantations  of  the  above- 
named  gentleman,  America  would  drive 
the  East  and  West  India  sugar  ont  of 
marketi  and  greatly  benefit  mankind, 
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by  giving  them  the  purest,  most  whole-  is  hastened  by  the  oold  weather.    The 

some,  and  nutritious  article  of  diet  the  canes  roasted  in  the  fire,  and  the  juice 

earth  produces.  sucked  while  it  is  hof^  is  an  excell^it 

Those  who  wish  to  test  the  practica-  remedy  for  coughs  and  oad  colds.     The 

bility  of  growing  sood  cane  in  any  lati-  juice  eaten  with  parched  com.  is  a  pop- 

tude  in  the  Unitea  States  below  thirty-  ular  and  raluable  remedy  for  ayspepsia. 

fire  de^ees.  should  plant  the  cane  at  the  Nature   seems  to   hare  implanted  so 

same  time  tnat  Indian  com  is  planted  in  strong  a  love  for  cane  juice  in  children, 

the  particular  latitude  where  tne  experi-  as  if  it  were  on  purpose  to  defend  them 

ment  is  made.    Good  rich  land  should  against  the  evils  produced  by  decayed 

be  selected.    That  which  produces  the  teeth  and  worms.    Whether  sugar  be 

best  com  will  generally  proauce  the  best  made  from  the  juice  or  nut^  a  patch  of 

cane.    The  cidtiTation  of  the  two  plants  cane,  on  ever}r  plantation  where  it  will 

is  very  nearly  the  same.    In  the  yicinity  come  to  maturity,  would  be  more  than 

of  New-Orleans  the  cane  is  planted  in  worth  the  ground  it  may  occupy  and  the 

January  or  Febraary,  and  comes  up  ear-  trouble  of  cultiyation.  Such  experiments 

It  in  Aiaroh.    In  about  1%  months  from  would  also  do  much  in  determming  the 

tne  time  of  sprouting,  it  begins  to  mature  important  agricultural  question:  ^*How 

sufficiently  to  be  cut  and  converted  into  far  north  the  culture  of  the  cane  plant  can 

sugar.    In  higher  latitudes  its  maturity  beprtfitabUf  extended  tnthe  United  States  7'' 


ART.  II.-SALUBRITY    OF   CITIES    RESTORED    BY    THE 
INTRODUOTION    OF   PURE   AIR. 

[Setxbal  yean  ifo  (April,  164S,)  there  appeared  a  paper  in  the  Southern  Qnanerly  Review,  entiiled 
'<  Refrigeration  and  VentUationof  Citiee/'  which  waa  attributed  to  Dr.  Gorrie,  of  Florida.  The  writer 
coDcladed  with  theae  worde— "  WhUe  it  moat  be  conceded  that  we  are  able  to  cool  a  city  to  any  degre* 
reqaired  by  the  habita,  eomibrt  and  health  of  ita  inhab^nU,  it  moat  alao  be  acknowledged  that  we  bare 
the  capacity  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  moiatuie  it  may  hold  in  solution,  and  thus  diminiah,  and  probably 
remove,  two  fertile  sourcea  of  diseaie  in  all  climates."  The  mode  of  effecting  these  results  he  propoaoa 
is  by  the  construction  of  machinery  for  the  compression  of  air.  "  We  propose,"  he  says, "  to  effect  the  com- 
pression of  air  by  means  of  water,  wind,  or  steam-power,  into  suitable  reservoirs  in  the  suburbs  of  cities, 
and  thence  to  transmit  it  through  conduits,  like  water  or  gas,  so  that  it  may  be  distributed  and  set  free 
In  the  houses,  and  even  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  city.*' 

The  paper  which  we  now  publish  contains  many  views  which  are  equally  novel,  and  as  they  relate  to  a 
matter  of  much  public  interest  In  the  South  and  West,  we  give  them  a  place,  remarking  at  the  same  ttma 
that  the  germs  of  many  a  great  truth  lie  often  at  the  bottom  of  what  seems  at  first  sight  but  speculation, 
and  that  the  head  of  the  comer  has  often  been  constructed  flrom  the  once  rejected  stone  of  the  builder. 
We  are  willing  to  give  our  contributor  a  hearing,  and  to  open,  through  our  pages,  the  discussion  of  tine 
subjeet  to  the  scientiflo.]— Editob. 

Impure  air  being  the  great  fountain  ing  mankind  from  the  evils  of  a  contami- 
of  disease,  more  than  any.  perhaps  all  nated  atmosphere, 
other  causes,  I  have  felt  tnat  this  rock  The  efforts  of  the  scientific  haying 
from  which  the  waters  of  bitterness  been  so  barren  of  results,  it  seems  that 
bave  so  long  and  copiously  flowed,  has  the  only  hope  of  relief  for  suffering  hu* 
been  too  much  neglected  by  the  learned,  manity  is  in  simple,  but  untried  mechan- 
Analysis  has  failed  to  detect  the  subtle  ical  means. 

Siison  lurking  in  this  universal  fluid ;  Writing  from  a  secluded  district,  re- 
e  most  powerful  microscope  has  been  mote  from  books,  I  recollect  having  read, 
unable  to  discover  the  invisible  arrows  but  cannot  now  tell  where^  how  the 
of  deathj  constantly  flying  on  the  wings  London  club-houses  are  ventilated  with 
of  the  wind^  and  though  chemistry  pro-  a  salubrious  atmosphere,  by  first  passing 
fesses,  I  believe,  to  be  able  to  dismfect  through  water  the  air  intended  for  cir* 
the  universal  element,  when  tainted  by  culation  in  their  crowded  apartments, 
unsalubrious  substances,  yet  it  has  been  This  is  the  only  instance  which  I  now 
pot  to  but  little  practical  use  in  protect-  remember  to  have  heard  of  purification 
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by  mechAnica],  or.  periiaps,  this  ihoiild 
be  called  chemical  means. 

I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  a  Diocess 
more  simple  still.  Instead  of  endeavor- 
ing to  punfy  a  contaminated  atmosphere, 
I  would,  by  mechanical  agency,  oring, 
where  most  needed,  one  already  pure. 

Millions  of  men  are  compelled  not 
only  [to  work  dnrinff  the  day,  but  to 
sleep  during  the  ni^t^  in  infected  air, 
thooffh  there  may  be,  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  their  apartments,  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  the  pure  uncon- 
taminated  article  to  be  had,  if  not  for  the 
asking,  for  the  bringing,  by  very  simple 
means. 

Air  is  known  to  be  cooler,  and  believ- 
ed— ^perhaps  I  might  say  known — to  be 
porer  the  higher  we  ascend  from  the 
eaith.  Miasma,  the  great  infecting 
substance,  is  known,  by  experience,  to 
be  more  dangerous  during  night  than 
the  day.  It  is  known,  that  men  may  re- 
main, during  the  day,  in  a  malarious  dis- 
trict with  impunity,  provided  they  sleep 
at; night  in  a  salubrious  atmosphere. 

The  well-known  principles  of  pneu- 
matics teach  U8^  that  air  mav  be  forced 
through  a  tube,  of  any  lengtJo,  from  one 
point  to  another.  We  see  this  operation 
constantly  performed  by  steam  and 
other  power.  In  the  English  coal  mines, 
pure  air  is  forced  through  them,  from 
above  ground,  sometimes  for  miles,  by 
the  power  of  steam.  In  *like  manner, 
air  18  forced  through  tubes,  to  supply 
those  working  in  diving  bells.  I  learn, 
from  the  G^nie  Industriel,  through  that 
excellent  paper.  The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can, that  the  Northern  Hospital  of 
Fmnce  is  ventilated  in  the  following 
manner :  "  The  air  is  taken  from  a 
tower  on  the  top  of  the  building,  so  as 
to  be  always  pure,  and  in  summer  cool. 
It  is  sent  inside  in  a  quantity  invariably 
equal,  and  of  the  same  power,  by  nu- 
merous apertures  in  the  centre  of  the 
rooms,  which  it  passes  along  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  issues  by  eighteen 
orifices,  without  its  action  being  neutral- 
ized by  opening  one  or  all  the  win- 
dows.'' And  we  see  it  every  day,  by 
human  muscles,  forced  through  the  pipes 
of  hand  and  blacksmith's  bellows. 
Sometimes  fire  is  used  as  the  most  con- 
venient propelling  a^nt.  The  large 
apartments  of  the  Bntish  parliament- 
house  are  supplied  with  fresh  air  by  this 
agent,  through  ventilating  chimneys. 
As  it  is  expelled  by  the  rareCeMstion  of 


the  fires  in  those  at  one  end,  tosupply  the 
vacuum,  it  is  drawn  down  and  through 
the  rooms  from  those  at  the  other,  as^  m 
cold  weather,  it  is  drawn  whistlmff 
through  the  key-holes  and  other  smaU 
apertures  of  our  rooms  while  blazing 
fires  are  in  the  chimneys. 

Now  let  your  sleeping  apartments  be 
made  air-tight,  and  any  common  kithed 
and  plastered  room  may  be  made  close 
enough  for  this  purpose.  Let  it  be  con- 
nect^ with  one  end  of  a  tube,  the  other 
of  which  shall  extend  into  the  air  to 
such  an  altitude  as  will  reach  a  pure 
current.  By  means  of  ^te,  or  some  other 
propelling  power,  the  air  may  be  forced 
out  of  the  room  opposite  the  end  where 
it  enters  through  the  tube,  giving  a  pure 
circulation  at  such  times  as  may  be  de- 
sired. The  height  to  which  the  ventila- 
ting tube  will  have  to  be  carried  to 
reach  a  salubrious  reeion  must  depend 
on  experience,  but  I  have  no  doubt,  in 
most  localities  it  would  be  found  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  such  a  mast  as  could 
be  raised  at  a  trifling  expense.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  noticed,  when  the 
cholenl  was  in  Montreal,  that  meat  be- 
came putrid  in  less  time  than  usual ;  but 
some  hung  upon  one  of  the  steeples  of 
the  city  escaped  the  rapid  change.  In 
some  of  the  great  plagues  which  have 
desolated  most  of  the  wge  cities  of  the 
world,  their  violence  became  mitigated 
in  those  subjects  who  occupied  the  up- 
per stories  of  the  houses. 

But  suppose  that  neither  by  masts 
nor  towers  nor  other  contrivance,  we 
can  penetrate  the  regions  of  purity, 
we  know  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
most  miasmatic  districts  and  larsfe 
towns  are  salubrious  places,  where  the 
air  is  healthv  near  the  earth,  and  which 
can  be  reached  bv  horizontal  tubes  of 
sufiicient  extent  To  perpendicular  tubes^ 
the  main  objection  is  the  uncertainty  of 
reaching  an  unadulterated  region.  To 
horizontal,  the  expense  only  is  to  be  consi- 
dered, purity  can  always  be  known.  The 
expense  would  depend  upon  the  distance 
the  air  would  have  to  oe  carried  and 
population  to  be  supplied.  Hie  simplest 
material  would  answer  for  ventilating 
tubes,  such  as  that  of  which  our  com- 
mon stone  jugs  are  made,  glass,  and  many 
other  cheap  substances.  Even  a  com- 
mon tunnel,  or  covered  diteh^  coated 
with  a  proper  cement,  with  solid  tubes 
to  span  or  pass  through  or  under  water, 
would,  I  have  no  donbt,dispense  with  any 
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other,  exoent  eoKoobtmg  tabes  at  each 
end.  Saoh  water  as  might  percolate 
trough  the  cemeitt  and  collect  at  the 
lowest  points  ooald  be  let  off  in  the  day* 
time,  or  received  throafh  the  valres  of 
oorered  wells  to  be  sank  at  such  places. 
And  when  we  consider  that  the  ditch, 
as  a  tube  itself  or  to  receive  a  fflass  or 
other  tubes,  need  be  only  of  such  depth 
as  to  secure  it  from  injuiy,  and  give  an 
equable  temperature  to  the  air;  that  it 
can  fcdiow  the  undulations  of  the  earth's 
sarfftce;  and  that  covering  with  the 
earth  would  make  the  joints  of  the  tubes 
air  tight,  the  expense  would  be  inconsi- 
derable for  the  benefits  that  would  be 
obtained  in  many  towns  and  rich  mias- 
matic districts,  by  the  use  of  pure  air 
thus  brought  from  adjacent  hills.  When 
brought  for  the  use  of  towns,  in  one  com- 
mon tube,  the  air  could  be  distributed  to 
the  various  dwelUngs  in  die  way  so 
common  in  the  distribution  of  water. 
£ach  dwelling  could  have  its  own  pow- 
er to  compel  tne  circulation  of  the  pure 
fluid,  through  its  apartmdhts  ]  or  by 
other  pipes,  connecting'with  one  com- 
mon reservoir  or  main  tube,  one  power 
could  be  used  for  the  whole  town.  The 
air  approaching  the  town  hj  a  common 
trunk  could  be  made  to  ramiiy  so  as  to 
furnish  every  house  requiring  it^  and 
then,  by  connecting  with  anomer.  com- 
mon to  all,  would  make  its  exit  oy  the 
force  of  a  common  power.  In  districts 
with  a  scattered  population,  a  large  com- 
mon trunk  for  conducting,  and  small 
pipes  for  distributing^  the  fluid  through 
the  neighborhood,  might  be  used  for  ul, 
but  the  power  could  not  be  common. 

To  those  who  look  on  difficulties  as 
impossibilities,  judgment  of  condemna- 
tion has,  no  doubt,  been  pronounced  by 
such  as  may  have  read  thus  far.  But 
the  considemte  who  will  deliberately 
hear  and  investigate  before  condemning, 
will  fairly  consider  the  legitimate  ques- 
tion, properly  propounded,  in  all  enter- 
prises,—"Will  it  pay?"  Will  the  ad- 
vantages  to  be  derived  authorize  the 
trouble  and  expense  ?  No  certain  esti- 
mate of  expenses  can  be  made:  but  from 
what  has  been  said,  they  would  be  in- 
considerable. The  nearest  data  in  my 
power  is  the  expense  of  under-draining 
wet  lands  by  the  use  of  tiles.  In  Eng- 
land they  lay  pipes  one  and  a  half  inon 
bore  three  feet  below  the  surCeice  for  less 
than  sixty  dollars  per  mile.  If  ventila^ 
ting  pipes  of  sufficient  bore  to  serve  a 


popolation  of  five  or  ten  thousand  ^boM 
cost  ten,  twenty,  or  even  forty  times  this 
sum  per  mile,  m  many  places,  it  would 
be  the  best  investment  that  could  be 
made.  When  once  laid,  the  tubes  would 
need  no  repairs  during  the  generation 
that  might  perform  die  task.  As  the  air 
usually  needs  be  forced  through  them 
during  but  a  few  months  in  the  year,  and 
at  night  only,  the  propelling  power 
eould  cost  but  litUe.  l  have  wen  ooa- 
sideringthe  expense  of  bringing  air  firom 
a  distance  of  owes.  If  it  can  be  reached 
by  perpendicular  tubes  the  expense  may 
be  considered  of  but  small  account  oobo- 
pared  to  the  benefits  expected. 

Individuals  reljring  on  fire  for  the  mov- 
ing power  need  expend  no  more  for  faeL 
than  would  be  usual  for  warming  tJieir 
rooms  in  winter.  In  the  French  hospital 
before  mentioned  the  most  economical 
means — such  as  the  use  of  hot  water, 
stones,  etc. — are  used  to  warm  the  six 
wards  of  the  establishment,  costing  dur- 
ing the  winter  $2,805,  while  the  cost  for 
ventilation  during  summer  is  but  $935. 
Indeed,  of  so  little  account  is  the  expense 
of  ventilation  for  Ae  "whole  year." that 
it  is  estimated  to  ^'oo&t  nothing,"  inas- 
much as  the  steam  engine  used  pays  for 
itself  in  the  performance  of  otner  ser- 
vices. Much  more  can  we  hope  tbat 
steam  or  water-power,  sufiicient  to  venti- 
late the  sleeping  apeurtments  of  a  larse 
town  durinff  ni^t  and  for  a  few  mentis 
only,  would  cost  almost  nothing,  as  it 
could  be  used  for  mechanical  puiposes 
during  the  day  without  interruption. 

It  IS  hardly  necessary  to  notice  that 
the  ventilating  fires  could  be  placed  in 
one  of  a  suit  of  rooms,  or  the  inmates  so 
shielded  as  to  protect  them  from  uncom- 
fortable heat  in  warm  weather. 

If  the  expense  of  procurin|^  the  invalu- 
able commoditv  be  uncertain,  but  must 
be  small,  the  benefits,  when  obtained, 
are  likewise  uncertain,  but  must  be  great. 
Great  as  is  the  value  of  pure  air,  it  can- 
not be  reduced  to  dollars  and  cents  any 
more  than  health  can  be  reduced  to  a 
money  value.  But  we  can  make  some 
estimate  of  its  importance  by  consider- 
ing its  influence  on  property.  Besides 
their  profits  to  the  stockholders,  we  esti- 
mate the  worth  of  rail-roads  by  the  en- 
hanced value  ihej  give  to  contiguous 
property,  and  this  is,  to  a  countiy.  the 
great  and  main  element  of  wealtn  in 
tnose  improvements.  For  every  dollar 
they  are  valuable  to  their  owners,  they 
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are  often  to  those  wkoiMe  them.  Many 
miUions  worth  of  real  estate,  both  in 
town  and  countr}^  would  be  doubled  inr 
vahie,  oonld  they  De  made  secure  against 
the  annual  and  occasional  visitations  of 
ejmiemios  engendered  by  bad  air.  One 
t^tJi  of  the  sums  paid  ov  those  lirinfi^ 
in  such  infected  districts,  for  their  annual 
migrations  in  search  of  salubrious  air, 
w<mld  bring  it  to  their  permanent  homes. 
For  want  of  a  few  mouthiiils  of  ^re 
air,large  tracts  of  the  most  fertile  portions 
oC  the  globe  now  lie  waste  under  the 
viewless  poison  that  broods  over  their 
teeming  surfaces. 

Aitifu;ial  ventilation  would  protect^ 
not  only  against  periodical  contamina- 
tions ot  the  air,  but  those  epidemics 
which  run  to  and  fio  the  earth  on  the 
trackless  air,  with  woe  and  desolation  in 
their  train,  might  often  be  defied.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  pure  air  brought  from 
above,  on  the  distant  hillfl^  the  prudent 
citizen  could,  like  Noah  m  his  ark,  be 
in  security,  while  consternation  reigned 
without 

Besides  the  general  preservation  of 
health,  the  use  of  air  in  the  way  above 
iflMiieated,  miffht  be  nuide  for  other  pur- 
poses hardly  less  valuable. 

It  might  be  made  a  most  efficient 
•gent  in  the  restoration,  as  well  as  pre- 
servaiioa  of  health.  In  the  way  directly 
noticed,  a  patient  could  have  his  room, 
in  summer  as  well  as  winter,  of  any  de- 
sired temperature,  could  have  a  dry  or 
moist  atmosphere,  and  for  the  cure  of 
many  diseases,  foreign  particles  might 
be  added,  canying  healing  on  its  wings 
to  diseased  humanity.  Dr.  Cartwright, 
in  the  last  December  number  of  this  Re- 
view, tells  us  how  important  the  vapor 
of  sugar  boilers  is  in  some  fatal  diseases. 
Instead  of  sending  invalids  t>housands  of 
miles  from  their  comfortable  homes  to 
inhale  the  saccharine  vapor  amidst  the 
discomforts  of  a  sugar-house^  a  few  canes, 
sent  even  to  the  coldest  latitudes,  with  a 
very  simple  contrivance,  addeci  to  the 
ventilating  pipes  before  mentioned,mi^ht 
be  made  to  infuse  their  healing  particles, 
in  graduated  quantities,  through  the 
most  luxurious  apartments. 

It  is  manifest^  this  forced  ventilation 
mi^t  be  made  to  minister  ereatly  to 
the  comfort,  nay,  the  luxury  of  our  race. 
The  ventilating  pipes  should  be  laid  so 
deep  in  the  earth  as  to  obtain  an  equable 
temperature  winter  and  summer.  By 
pusmg  them  through  proper  mediums 


the  temperature  could  receive  any  modi- 
fication desired.  A  spiral  tube  passing 
through  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well,  with  ice  added,  if  necessary,  would 
lower  it,  or  through  fire  or  other  warm 
medium,  raise  it  sufficiently  for  all  pur- 
poses of  comfort  or  health.  The  same 
nre  might  warm  as  well  as  expel  the  air 
from  an  apartment.  This  kind  of  ven- 
tilation would  be  most  used  in  warm  la- 
titudes where  insects  are  so  annoying 
and  sometimes  dangerous  to  existence. 
The  air-tight  sleeping  apartments  neces- 
sary to  exclude  impure  air  would  cut  ofF 
these  troublesome  mtmders. 

Science  would  also  come  in  for  ite 
share  of  benefits.  It  would  test  the 
power  of  various  fluids  to  disinfect  the 
air  in  its  passage  through  them.  By  ex- 

Eerience  we  could  soon  know  to  what 
eight  the  air  is  usually  contaminated 
with  impurities,  whatpestilence  walketh 
in  darluiess,  and  tile  destruction  that 
wasteth  at  noonday,  and  many  other 
secrets  of  the  viewless  and  mysterious 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  more 
than  half  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to 
are  bom  of  adulterations  of  the  inoderous 
air.  There  is  a  plan  by  which  this  great 
souroe  of  human  calamity  may  be 
greatly  mitigated  if  not  entirely  exter- 
minated ;  and  though  new,  it  does  not 
rest  on  speculation.  That  air  can  be, 
and  is  moved  from  one  place  to  another, 
is  as  certain  as  that  water  can  be  made 
to  change  its  position ;  that  it  can  be 
moved  without  being  contaminated  by 
the  surrounding  impure  air  is  equally 
certain ;  and,  I  apprehend,  no  one  will 
doubt  that^  whether  breathed  in  a  bed- 
room, on  tne  hills,  or  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  earth,  it  is  equally  in- 
oflensive  to  our  lungs,  and  healthy  to 
our  systems.  • 

We  form  large  companies  with  heavy 
capitals  to  supply  our  cities  with  gas,  to 
send  to  the  huts  for  pure  water  and  dis- 
tribute them  through  pipe  to  our  houses. 
With  much  less  expense  the  more  ne- 
cessary air  might  oe  brought  to  our 
rooms  to  be  used  like  water  by  the  turn 
of  a  foucet.  We  bore  the  solid  eartJi 
many  hundred  feet  for  water  of  a  qua- 
lity to  suit  our  fancy,  and  by  tubes  con- 
duct it  uncontaminated  through  inter- 
vening currents  to  our  dwellings.  With 
half  the  expense,  and  to  half  the  num- 
ber of  .feet,  we  might  tube  the  empty  air 
to  those  regions  which  would  furnish  a 
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fluid  whose  purity  is  of  as  much,  if  not 
more  importance,  to  our  healthy  exist- 
encoj  thsui  unadulterated  meat  and  drink. 
But  the  tell-tale  impurities  of  food  and 
drink  usually  give  warning  to  the  senses, 
the  taint  of  corruption  or  adulteration  is 
made  manifest  in  their  use^  while*  the 
subtle  poison  may  lurk  concealed  in  the 
invisible  and  inodorous  air,  as  the  uncon- 
scious subject  regularly,  as  the  pulsations 
of  his  hearty  inludes  msease  and  death. 
We  no  doubt  appreciate  meat  and  drink 
the  more  because  their  use  gives  a  sen- 
sible enjoyment  or  pain,  whue  the  taste- 
less air  gives  no  inoication  of  its  quality. 
Knowing  how  most  discoveries  and 
improvements  have  surpassed  the  expec- 
tations of  the  most  sanguine;  how  the 
propulsion  of  water-craftby  steam  power 
was  considered  a  humbug  from  the  time 
of  Watt  to  the  7th  of  August,  1807,  when 


those  who  went  to  deride  remained  to 
admire  the  facility  with  which  the  Cler- 
.  mont  started  on  the  first  steam  voyage 
up  the  Hudson  river;  how  rail-roads,  even 
after  many  miles,  in  the  United  States^ 
had  been  nut  in  operation,  were,  pro- 
nounced failures  by  the  croaking  public, 
and  how  the  theories  of  almost  sdl  pro- 
jectors have,  in  the  end,  fallen  short  of 
practical  result^  no  plausible  improve- 
ment should  be  abandoned  without  a 
fair  trial. 

I  believe  it  was  Theodore  Hook  wha 
when  asked,  on  entering  a  university,  if 
he  was  prejpiBured  to  sul^ribe  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  replied,  ^^  Forty,  if  you 
I>lease.^'  So  it  seems  we  would  be  nearer 
right  to  expect  more  from  the  improve- 
ments of  the  day  than  what  is  reqmred  of 
us.  For  there  is  much  yet  to  be  known 
of  which  our  philosophy  has  not  dreamed. 
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ART.  III--THE  OITY  OF  LOUI8V1LLE,  KENTUCKY. 


As  incidents  in  the  history  of  indivi- 
dual life  form  the  basis  of  observational 
philosophy,  so  the  histories  of  particular 
cities  become  the  groundwork  of  the 
most  accurate  general  system  of  mercan- 
tile investigation,  or.  as  Saunderson  ex- 
presses it^  of  *^  Mercnandry.'' 

The  cities  of  America  are  distinguish- 
ed in  a  remarkable  particular,  in  con- 
nection with  the  light  they  throw  upon 
the  philosophy  of  trade  and  commerce, 
from  the  cities  of  Europe,  fi;rowing  out  of 
the  fact)  that  they  are,  almost  without 
exception,  the  children  of  commercial 
necessity.  Cities  in  Europe  have  fre- 
quently grown  up  from  other  causes. 
The  residence  o&kings,  the  salubrity  of 
certain  localities,  and  other  romantic 
considerations,  enter  into  the  elements, 
and  of  course  form  a  part  of  the  history 
of  European  towns.  But  the  history  of 
an  American  city  is  a  legible  line  in  the 
history  of  trade.  An  American  city,  as 
a  general  rule,  receives  its  birth,  its  con- 
tinual growth  and  advancing  prosperity 
from  the  one  and  common  parent  of 
commerce.  To  this  ^neral  observation 
the  city  of  Louisville  is  no  exception.  It 
became  a  town  because  of  the  falls. 
The  falls  in  the  Ohio  river  arrested  the 
course  of  navigation,  and  made  a  stop- 
page tliere  necessary.     This  stoppage 


produced  commercial  wantfr— commer- 
cial wants,  a  city. 

The  city  of  Louisville,  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  is  situated  on  the  Ohio  River, 
opposite  the  falls  of  the  river,  on  a  plain 
well  suited  to  the  purpose,  about  seventy 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  Ion. 
85^30'  west;  lat.  38^3'  norUi.  The 
soil  is  sandy,  extremely  fertile,  and  rest- 
ing UDon  a  substratum  of  richblav.  It 
is  laid  out  with  considerable  regofarity, 
the  principal  streets  running  par^lel  with 
the  river,  and  being  intersected  by  others 
at  right  angles.  It  has  a  present  popula- 
tion of  51,726: — 

In  the  year  1800  the  popolation  wu. . .      000 

"  18W 4»000 

"  1840 91,000 

«  18M,0Yer 50,000 

These  are  striking  results. 

The  first  owners  of  the  lands  at  the 
falls  were  John  Campbell  and  John  Con- 
ally.  They  were  patented  to  them  pro- 
baoly  as  bounty  lands.  But  the  first 
settlement  having  anything  like  a  per- 
manent character  was  made  in  1778,  by 
Col.  6.  R.  Clark,  a  name  of  some  dis- 
tinction in  the  early  history  of  Kentucky. 

Clark^s  instructions  came  from  the  ce- 
lebrated Patrick  Henry,  the  Gov.  of 
Virgioia,  and  are  datea  Virginia — Sot. 
In  council,  Williamsburg,  Jan.  22,  1778. 
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A  fflfw  fiunifieswere  located  by  himnpon 
Com  Island,  opposite  Louisville.  Some 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  danger  and 
aingufar  hardihood  of  the  early  settlers  of 
thia  state  may  be  derired  from  the  fact^ 
that  these  few  fieimilies  were  removed  into 
the  heart  of  an  Indian  territory^  several 
handled  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
protection  from  their  countrymen,  and 
when  the  intervening  country  was  filled 
with  a  savage  foe. 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  the 
world  where  the  lovers  of  local  or  indivi- 
dual adventure — ^the  contests  of  man 
with  his  savage  brother  in  the  fierce  ex- 
citement of  the  individual  death  struggle, 
with  all  its  thrilling  but  minute  paiiicu- 
lars,  can  be  gratified  to  the  same  extent^ 
both  in  the  number  and  excitement  of 
the  incidents^  as  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
The  early  settlement  of  the  oountry  was 
characterized  by  conflicts  between  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  two  distinct 
races,  or  by  small  parties  of  each,  rather 
than  by  any  one  general  decisive  en- 
gagement by  which  wars  are  usually 
terminated.  But  the  Kentucky  war  was 
a  war  of  exterminatioiL  more  properly 
carried  on  by  the  individual  members  of 
the  two  race^  than  by  any  decisive  set- 
tlement of  subsisting  disagreements  in  a 
general  fight.  It  was  a  war  ever  begin- 
ning, and  never  ending.  In  no  country 
in  the  world  probably  have  human 
beings  shot  down  human  beings  with  a 
moro  evident  gusto  and  more  complete 
absence  of  remorseful  visitings  of  con- 
science. 

The  following  passages  from  an  enact- 
ment of  the  General  Assembly  ofVirguiia, 
passed  in  May,  1780,  for  ^'establishing 
the  town  of  Louisville  at  the  &lls  of 
Ohio/'  may  not  be  without  interest. 

'^whereas  sundry  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Kentucky  have^  at  a  great  ex- 
pense and  hazard,  s^tUed  themselves 
upon  certain  lands  at  the  £ills  of  Ohio, 
Mtd  to  be  the  property  (thus  reads  the  act) 
of  John  Conaily,  and  have  laid  off  a  con- 
siderable part  thereof  into  half-acre  lots 
for  a  town,  and  having  settled  thereon. 
have  preferred  petitions  to  this  general 
assembly  to  establish  the  said  town.  Be 
U  iherefire  enadedf  that  one  thousand 
acres  of  land,  being  the  forfeited  property 
of  said  John  Conaily,  adjoining  to  the 
lands  of  John  Campbell  and  Richard 
Tayto,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  vested 
in  (sundry  trustees)  to  be  by  them,  or  any 
four  of  tliem,  laid  off  into  lots  of  half  an 
VOL.  3Liy.  2 


acre  each,  with  convenient  streets,  and 
public  lots,  which  shall  be,  and  the  same 
18  hereby  estabU^ied  a  toum  by  the  name 
of  Louisville."  Thus,  we  perceive,  the 
city  of  Louisville  in  the  county  of  ken- 
tucky  became  a  town  by  authority  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  tne  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  statute  proceeds  Ihrther  to 
enact ''  that  after  the  said  lands  shall  be 
laid  off  into  lots  and  streets,  the  said  trus- 
tees, or  any  four  of  them,  shall  proceed  to 
sell  the  said  lots,  or  so  many  of  them  as 
they  shall  iudee  expedient^  at  public  auc- 
tion, for  the  best  price  that  can  be  had, 
the  time  and  place  of  sale  being  advert 
tised  two  months  at  the  court-house  of 
adJMent  counties;  the  purehasers  respec- 
tively to  hold  their  said  lots  subject  to  the 
condition  of  building  on  each  a  dwelling- 
house,  sixteen  feet  by  twenty  at  leasts 
with  a  brick  or  stone  chimney,  to  be 
finished  within  two  years  from  the  day  of 
sale.''  The  statute  proceeded  to  grant 
the  amount  of  sale  ot  lots  over  thirty  dol- 
lars per  acre  to  purposes  of  public  im- 
provement in  the  town,  and  to  vest  in  the 
trustees  the  judicial  power ''to  settle  and 
determine  all  disputes  concerning  the 
bounds  of  the  said  lots;  to  settle  such 
rules  and  orders  for  the  regular  building 
thereon  as  to  them  shall  seem  best  and 
most  convenient" 

An  important  feature  of  the  early 
geography  of  Louisville,  was  the  many 
ponds  of  standing  water,  that  so  mate- 
rially contributed  to  give  the  place  the 
cofi^nomen  of  the  grave-yard.  The  first 
and  most  conspicuous,  commencing  at 
the  present  corner  of  Market-street,  ran 
to  Sixteenth-street.  The  next  in  size  was 
known  as  Grayson's  Pond,  beginning  on 
Centre-street,  and  running  towards 
Seventh-street.  The  fish  within  this 
pond,  its  clear  water,  its  edges  covered 
with  firm  grassy  ton,  the  many  reli- 
^ous  services  of  baptism  performed 
m  it^  and  the  many  promenades  around 
it,  evening  and  morning,  by  the  61ite  of 
the  city,  made  it  quite  a  favorite;  but  it 
has  given  way  in  the  progress  of  the 
city's  wealth,  and  is  now  obliterated. 
Besides  these,  there  were  others  of  less 
magnitude  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  that  would  well  entitle  the  city, 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  Cassedy,  to  be 
called  an  "  archipelago^  a  sea  full  of  lit- 
tle islands."  These  ''have  all  been 
cared^ly  drained,  or  filled  up,  and  now 
the  city  will  stand  a  fiivorable  compari- 
son in  this  regard,  so  closely  connected 
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with  health,  with  anj  city  in  the  istio  aooount  of  this  Bois  de  Boulogne  of 
world.  Louisville : — 

In  proof  of  which,  the  following  table,  '^  This  important  place."  says  h&  with 
oarefully  made,  will  be  fall  evidence.        that  directness  of  detail  so  pecuuar  to 

the  worthy  Doctor.    '<  is   situated  two 

""mide^hiir'**"'^^ :::i   ^  S      ^^^^  below  LouisvlUe,  immediately  at 

«<  New- York        '*      **  V.J,\\\.\.\   *'    S7      the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  is  built  upon 

;;  Bo«on  ;;     ;; i   ;;    g     the  beautiful  plain  or  bottom  which  com- 

«  Nft^MT*  t<      "  ..'I.''!''.*.'i   "    S8      mences  at  the  mouth  of  Beargrass  Creek, 

"  PmIi  »*      «  WV, ...... I   "    33      througrh  which,  under  the  brow  of  t^ 

"  Gu!^ow  «      "  1   "    44      second  bank,   the  contemplated  canal 

will  in  all  probability  be  cut  The  town 
In  May,  1780,  the  General  Assembly  originally  consbted  of  forty-five  acres, 
of  Virginia  divided  the  county  of  Ken-  but  it  has  since  received  considerable  ad- 
^cky  into  three  counties  respectively,  ditions.  The  lots  are  75  by  144  feet,  the 
the  counties  of  Fayette,  Lincoln^  ana  average  price  of  which  (1819)  is  from 
Jefferson.  In  the  latter  county  Lomsville  forty  to  £iiy  dollars  per  foot,  according  to 
was  situated.     In  the  month  of  July,   the  advantages  of  its  situation.     The 

1790,  the  convention  of  Kentucky  met^  streets  are  all  laid  out  at  right  angles; 
and  determined  to  accede  to  the  offers  of  those  that  run  parallel  to  the  river,  or 
Vicginia,  with  respect  to  the  emancipa-  nearly  so,  are  eight  in  number,  and  vary 
tionofthe  counties  of  Kentucky  and  their  from  30  to  90  feet  in  width.  These  are 
elevation  to  the  position  of  an  indepen-  all  intersected  by  12-feet  alleys  running 
dent  state.    On  the  14th  of  February,   parallel  to  them,  and  by  fifteen  crosa- 

1791,  the  act  of  Independence  was  passed  streets  at  right  angles,  each  sixty  feet 
by  Congress.  The  new  constitution  for  wide.  The  population  of  Shippingport 
the  new  state  was  prepared  in  1792.  may  be  estimated  at  600  80ul&  mcluoing 
About  this  time  terminated  the  hostilities  strangers.'^  It  has  greatly  faaed  from  ito 
of  the  Indians.  The  assessment  of  the  original  promise,  and  is  now  little  more 
town  in  1809  was  about  $991.  tluui  the  faubourg  of  the  city  of  Louia- 

In  1799,  Louisville  was  declared  by  ville.     The   canal   si>oken  of  by  Dr. 
act  of  Congress  to  be  a  port  of  entry.   McMurtrie  has  been  since  completed. 
This  put  an  end  to  much  smuggling,  the       The  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  is 
city  of  New-Orleans  then  being  in  a  for-  about  two  miles  in  extent.    The  fidl  to 
eiCT  country.  be  overcome  is  computed  to  be  about 

Under  the  protection  of  the  le^lature  twenty-four  feet^  proauoed  by  masses  of 
of  Kentucky,  the  town  of  Louisville  was  lime-rock,  through  which  the  entire  bed 
placed  upon  much  more  efficient  police  of  the  canal  is  excavated,  a  part  of  it  to 
rejefulations  than  formerly,  and  many  the  depth  of  12  feet  overlaid  with  earth, 
wise  and  salutary  enactments  were  pass-  The  following  description  of  this  work, 
ed  for  the  improvement  of  the  town,  the  begun  in  1826,  and  prepared  for  naviga^ 
buildinff  public  edifices^  and  a  new  sur-  tion  in  1830,  and  costing  $750,000,  is  tak- 
▼ey  and  plot  of  the  town  were  made  out  en  from  the  Encyclopesdia  Americana— 
by  legislative  authority.  article,  Louisville.    It  corresponds  also 

The  town  of  Shippingport  at  one  time  precisely  with  a  description  given  by 
threatened  to  rival  Louisville  in  point  of  Mr.  Ben  Casseday : — 
commercial  importance.  But  its  geo-  <^  There  is  one  guard  and  three  lift  locks 
graphical  position  and  the  start  which  combined,  all  of  which  have  their  foun- 
Louis ville  bad  already  taken,  were  of  dation  on  the  rock.  There  are  two  brid- 
themselves  sufficient  to  defeat  the  very  ges,  one  of  stone,  240  feet  long,  with  an 
strenuous  efforts  that  were  made  by  pn-  elevation  of  68  feet  to  the  top  of  the  par- 
vate  individuals,  at  great  sacrifices,  to  apet  wall,  and  three  arches,  the  centre 
build  up  this  town.  It  is  one  of  the  many  one  of  which  is  semi-elliptical,  with  a 
proofjB  tnat  there  is  an  under  current  reg-  transverse  diameter  of  66,  and  a  semi* 
ulating  the  business  of  city-making,  that  conjugate  diameter  of  22  feet ;  the  two 
private  wealth  and  enterprise  cannot  al-  side  arches  are  segments  of  40  feet  span, 
ways  govern  or  control.  the  other  is  a  pivot  bridge,  built  over  the 

The  very  interesting  sketches  of  Louis-  head  of  the  guard  lock,  and  is  of  wood, 
ville,  published  by  vx.  McMurtrie,  in  100  feet  long,  with  a  span  of  52  feet^  in- 
1819,  gives  us  the  foUowing  character-  tended  to  open  in  time  of  high  water  as 
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I  are  passing  through  the  canal.  The 
gnard  lock  is  190  feet  long  in  the  clear, 
with  semi-circular  heads  of  26  feet  in 
diameter^  is  50  feet  wide,  and  42  feet 
high.  The  solid  contents  of  this  lock 
are  eqnal  to  those  of  15  common  locks, 
such  as  are  built  on  the  Ohio  and  New- 
York  canals.  The  lift  locks  are  of  the 
same  width  with  the  guard  lock,  20  feet 
high  and  183  feet  long  in  the  clear.  The 
entire  length  of  the  walls,  from  the  head 
of  the  guani  lock,  to  the  end  of  the  outlet 
lock,  is  921  feet.  There  are  three  cul- 
yerts  to  drain  oiFthe  water  from  the  ad- 
jacent lands,  the  mason-wprk  of  which, 
when  added  to  the  locks  aiid  bridge, 
gives  the  whole  amount  of  mason-work 
41,989  perches,  equal  to  about  30  com- 
mon canal  locks.  The  cross  section  of 
the  canal  is  200  feet  at  the  top  of  the 
banks.  50  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  42  feet 
high,  Having  a  capacity  equal  to  that  of 
25  common  canals. 

''The  Louisville  and  Portland  canal 
was  comnleted  and  put  in  partial  opera- 
tion on  tne  Ist  of  January,  1831,  from 
which  time  up  to  June  Ist  of  the  same 
year,  505  boats  of  different  descriptions 
passed  its  locks.  •  A  bank  of  mud  at  its 
mouth,  which  could  not  be  removed  last 
winter,  from  the  too  sudden  rise  of  the 
water,  will  be  removed  at  the  ensuing 
period  of  low  water,  when  the  canal  can 
oe  navigated  at  all  times  by  all  such 
vessels  as  navigate  the  Ohio.  The  Ohio, 
when  the  water  is  lowest^  is  not  more 
than  two  feet  deep  in  manv  places  above 
and  below  the  falls,  and  rises  36  feet 
perpendicular  above  the  falls,  opposite  to 
Vae  city,  and  60  feet  perpendicular  rises 
have  been  known  at  uie  foot  of  the  falls. 
An  appropriation  of  $150,000  by  the 
United  States  was  made  last  winter 
(1830),  by  which  the  low  places  in  the 
river  are  to  be  improved  so  as  to  give 
four  feet  of  water,  m  low  water,  frqm  its 
mouth  to  Pittsburgh. 

''  Louisville  has  been  allowed  by  trav- 
elers and  strangers,''  this  same  account 
continues,  ''to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
thoroughfares  in  the  Union.  At  least 
50,000  passengers  arrive  here  annually 
from  below,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude half  that  number  pass  through  it 
descending.  Great  bodies  of  emigrants 
from  the  east  and  noith  pass  through  it, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  m  the  autumn  to 
see  the  streets  filled  for  days  together  with 
continued  processions  of  movers,  as  they 
are  called,  going  to  the  Great  West.'' 


Recurring  again  to  the  canal,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  the  curious  to  know  that 
in  excavating  it  there  were  found  bodief 
of  trees  in  a  stato  of  partial  decay,  many 
human  skeletons  in  an  astonishing  con- 
dition of  preservation,  many  implements 
of  stone,  and  indeed  some  of  wood,  some 
of  ircm,  are  indicative  of  some  advance- 
ment in  the  meohanic  arts—some  trees 
of  cedar,  not  found  anywhere  in  that 
region,  together  with  fire-places  and 
clmrred  wood,  or  carbon.  In  a  particular 
locality  there  were  found  many  nundreds 
of  flint  arrow-heads,  constructed  by  the 
Indians  for  purposes  of  hunting  or  de- 
fence. 

Mr.  Mann  Butler  informs  us  that  many 
mineral  springs,  some  of  them  possessing 
the  invaluable  ingredient  of  iron  so 
much  prized  in  cases  of  debility  of  the 
difi^estive  apparatus,  presentod  them- 
selves in  more  places  than  one,  during 
the  excavation. — 13,776  stoamboats  and 
4,700  fiats  and  keels  had  passed  through 
the  canal  in  1843,  the  tolls  of  which 
amounted  to  $1,227,625  50. 

Louisville  became  a  city  by  an  act  of 
the  Kentucky  Legislature,  passed  13th 
Feb.,  1828. 

Mr.  Casseday  informs  us  that  "a 
writer  in  the  Focus  for  January  20, 
1829,  ^ves  an  idea  of  the  commerce  of 
Louisville  in  regard  to  certain  leading 
articles  at  this  period."  He  says,  thaS 
"from  the  1st  January,  1828,  to  1st  Ja- 
nuar}r,1829,  there  were  received  and  sold 
in  this  place  4,144  hogsheads  of  sugar 
and  8.607  bags  and  barrels  of  conee, 
amounting  in  value  to  $584,681.  He  also 
fixes  the  inspections  of  tobacco  in  Louis- 
ville at  2,050  hhds.  for  1826,  4,354  hhds. 
for  1827,  and  4,075  hds.  for  1828.  The  ave- 
rage price  of  these  was — for  1826,  $2  67, 
for  1827,  $2  59,  and  for  1828,  $1  98>^. 
The  whole  value  of  these  for  the  three 
years  was  $468,672  88.  1.140  of  these 
were  shipped  to  Pittsburgh,  3.048  to  New- 
Orleans,  320  manufactured  here,  and 
458  were  stemmed. 

A  writer  in  the  Kentucky  Reporter 
also  adds  to  this  information  the  follow- 
ing statement :  "  The  store-rooms  of  ihe 
princii»l  wholesale  merchants  are 
larger  and  better  adapted  to  business 
purposes  than  any  to  be  found  in  the 
commercial  cities  of  the  East.  Not  a 
few  of  them  are  from  100  to  130  feet  in 
depth  by  30  wide,  and  from  three  to  four 
stories  nigh,  and  furnished  with  fire* 
proof  vaults  for  the  preservation  of  bocto 
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jud  papers  in  case  of  fire.    The  whole-  &c.y  about  2,000  feet  of  plank  to  each 

sale  Dusiness  has  increased  rery  rapidly  machine  per  day.     Three  breweries, 

of  late,  perhiE^  doubled  in  the  course  of  Two  white-lead  factories  consume    600 

two  years.    The  original  dimensions  of  tons  lead  annually.    Four  rope  walka^ 

^e  canal  were  upon  a  scale  entirely  too  which  work  up  600  tons  of  nemp  an- 

small  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  nually.'^ 

larger  class  of  steamers  now  built  and  Erery  city  has,  at  some  time  or  Other, 
l)eing  built  for  the  New-Orleans  trade,  its  practical  jokes.  The  following  one 
Hence  the  project  of  a  rail-road  from  the  is  TCiy  amusingly  narrated  by  Mr.  Ca»- 
upper  portion  of  the  falls  to  the  tormina-  seday,  by  whom  a  work  of  considerable 
tbn,  to  be  erected  upon  the  Indiana  merit,  entitled  the  ^'History  of  Louis- 
.ade  of  the  riyer,  where  the  course  will  yille;"  has  been  written,  and  from  which 
.be  leyel;  has  been  for  some  time  in  we  have  drawn,  quite  largely,  the  ma- 
serious  contemplation.  The  object  of  terials  of  this  article.  Mr.  Casseday 
this  rail-road  is  to  transport  the  steamers  does  not  think  that  the  remoyal  of  the 
and  other  yessels  too  large  to  nayigate  deposits  from  the  banks,  where  they  had 
the  riyer.  It  is  to  be  effected  by  means  been  used  as  banking  capital,  yeiy 
of  a  stationary  engine  about  midway,  materially  affected  the  nappmess  or  the 
from  which  pullies  are  to  be  fastened  love  of  fun  in  the  citizens,  although  the 
upen  the  boats,  and  in  this  way  they  are  city  {athers  represented,  in  a  'graye  me- 
to  be  carriea  from  the  water  aboye,  morial  to  the  goyemmenty  that  ^^  all  is 
along  the  line  of  the  road,  and  laid  upon  gloom  and  despondence,  all  uncertainty 
rock,  down  to  the  water  below.  We  and  suspense,  all  apprehension  and  fore- 
may  now  expect  this  work  to  be  com-  boding.  Prices  here  haye  fallen  be3rond 
pleted  within  a  short  tima  as  ail  the  any  tormer  example.  Flour  has  sunk 
stock  has  been  taken  ana  is  greatly  from  $4  to  $3  or  eyen  $2  50  per  barrel 
^boye  par.  Hemp,  pork,  and  every  commodity  has 

From  the  directory  published  by  Mr.  hllen  in  many  instances  50  per  cent." 

Otis,  in  1832^  we  obtain  the  following  The  incident  alluded*  to  by  Mr.  Cas- 

particulars,    mteresting  to  the  generfd  seday,  as  his  proof  that  this  derangement 

merchant :  in  the  monetary  operations  of  commerce 

iMPOET.  noM  DEC.  1. 1831,  TO  AcouT  4, 1838.  ^d  "<^*  "^^  a  ^eT  .^eep  or  settled 

.,           ^o9n  gloom  over  the  community,"  "was  the 

BiVuf*.-..".*.".."^^^^^^^^  ^^^^?    appearance  in  the  streets  of 

Chinm^fte. pkg« 1,170  the  city  of  a  very  singular  procession, 

?^n:::::;:;.v.::::;:v. . .bSS:::::;  'SiSS  »^«'« ^T^^ "*•' T^*^ y^rrf.  They 

Mackerel bbi» 12,037  were  mtended  as  a  burlesque  of  the  mh- 

»«it :  V •;  V  •  •.• w * '* }S'!5  ^*^**  drills,  then  of  biennial  occurrence 

rt.^^'^^^!:::::::::^:::.:  JsiiS  ^^^'  Tbe  procession  was  headed  by 

Tiour bbifl 48,'470  an  euormous  man,  rivaling  Daniel  Lam- 

^^ Jl^^ ^•'J*}  bert  in  his  superabundance    of  flesh, 

Lead.*."".'.. !'.'.*.'..*.'.*.".".'.'.".'.'.'"  «  !'.!!!!     S31  mounted  on  an  equally  overgrown  ox, 

Hoiaaaea bbia 6,300  on  whose  hide  was  painted  the  foUow- 

8u"Ji  Vn;  6:);;;;.v.v.v::.Vh^K::::::  "i???  ^^g  descriptive  motto:  ^The  buii-works 

*^    (Loao bbu 3,118  of  our  country.'     This  heroic  captain 

'^J***" .^....boxaa 3,108  adso  wore  a  sword  of  mighty  proportions^ 

14,627  barrels  of  whisky  were  inspect-  on  whose  trenchant  blsule  was  written 

•d  during  this  time.  in  letters  of  scarlet  the  savafire  inscrip- 

One  steam  factory  (woolen)  employs  tion :    '  Blood  or .'  This  leader  was 

30  hands,  and  consumes  25,000  pounds  followed  by  a  band  of  equally  singular 

lof  wool  per  annum.  characters,  long  men  on  short  ponies, 

One  cotton  fieustory  employs  80  handsi  little  boys  on  enormous  bony  Rozinantes, 

and  consumes  500  bales  annually,  ana  picked  up  from  the  commons ;  men  in- 

works  1,056  spindles.  closed  in  hogsheads  with  only  head, 

Twopottenes.  One  j^st  mill  (steam),  feet  and  arms  visible;    men  encased^ 

Two  foundries  employm^  155  hands  and  even  to  helmet  and  visor,  in  wicker-work 

consuming  1.200  tons  of  iron  per  annum,  armor  and  a  thousand  other  knights  of 

Sixteen  bricK  yards.    One  steam  plan-  fanciful  costume,  and  all  marching  with 

ing  mill,  with  two  machines  and  two  heroic  steps  to  the  martial  clangor  of  tin 

eitctilar  saws^  planes,  tongues,  grooves,  pans,  the  braying  of  milk^ms,   ^e 
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ahrill  sound  of  whuties,  the  piping  of 
cat-callsy  and  the  ceaseless  din  of  penny 
tnunpets  and  cornstalk  fiddles.  The 
procession  halted  in  its  progress  through 
the  streets  in  front  of  tne  residences  of 
the  officers  of  the  militia,  and  after  salut- 
ing them  with  a  flourish  of  music,  made 
them  a  speech,  and  cheered  tiiem  with 
a  chorus  of  groans.''  The  following  is 
the  table  of  churches : 

OoocnfA.    Utwd  ai.       Tain*  of 


Baptist 5....  3^200....  $80,000 

Bpiseopal 3....  1,425....    70,000 

Metliodiat iT....  6,000....  109,000 

Freabyteriu ft....  9;tt5....  188,000 

GermaD  Evangelical  .. .  4....  1,300....    31,700 

**      Lntheran 1....       100....       — 

"      Rafomed 1...        900....      9,350 

Disciples 3....       530....    18,000 

Unitarians  l...       340....      1,200 

Unirereallsti 1....       300....      8,000 

Bomaa  CathoUo 4....  5,000  ...  185,000 

Jews 3....       400....    11.000 


Total 46 10,610.... 1500,000 

The  following  statistical  information 
we  extract  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Casse- 
daj,  above  alluded  to:  Louisville  con- 
tains twenty-five  exclusively  wholesale 
dry-goods  houses^  whose  sales  are  made 
only  to  dealers,  and  whose  market 
reaches  from  Northern  Louisiana  to 
Northern  Kentucky,  and  embraces  a 
large  part  of  the  states  of  Kentuck)^  In- 
diana, Tennessee,  Alabama.  Illinois,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Arkansas.  Tne  aggregate 
^amount  of  annual  sales  by  these  houses 
^is  $5,853,000,  or  an  average  of  $234,000 
to  each  house.  The  sales  of  three  of  the 
largest  of  these  houses  amount,  in  the 
aggregate,  to  $1,789,000.  Neither  this 
sSttement^  nor  tnose  which  follow,  in- 
clude any  auction  houses. 

In  boots  and  shoes  the  sales  of  the 
eight  houses,  of  the  above  description, 
reach  $1,184,000,  or  $148,000  to  each 
house.  The  sales  of  the  three  largest 
houses  in  this  business  reach  $630,000. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  sales  of  eight 
houses  in  dnigs,  &c.,  is  $1,123,000,  or 
$140,375  to  each  house,  and  the  sales  of 
the  three  largest  houses  amount  to  $753,- 
000. 

The  sales  of  hardware  by  nine  houses 
amount  annually  to  $590,000,  being  an 
average  of  $65,555  to  each  house. 

The  sales  of  saddlery  reach  $980,000, 
of  v^ch  nearly  one-half  are  of  domestic 
manufacture. 

The  sales  of  hats  and  caps,  necessar 
rily  including  sales  at  retail,  amount  to 
$683)000. 


The  sales  of  qneensware,  less  reliably 
taken,  reach  $265,000. 

There  are  thirty-nine  wholesale  gro- 
cery houses,  whose  agpegate  sales  reach 
$10,623,400,  which  gives  an  average  of 
$272,400  each.  A  brief  statement  of 
some  of  the  principal  annual  imports 
in  the  ^procery  line  will,  perhaps,  eive  a 
better  idea  of  this  business.  The  figures 
refer  to  the  year  1850 : 

L«Rilsiana  sngar hhds 15,616 

Bsflnsd •.p'kl» 10.106    ^ 

Molasses bbis 17,500 

Coffee bags 48,506 

Rice tisresfl 1,976 

Cotton  yarns bags. . ....  17,986 

Cheese boxes 25,956 

Ploor bbls 80,696 

Bagging pieces 70.166 

Rope coils 65,850 

Sslt  (Kanawha) bbls 110,956 

"  (Turk's  Isisad) bags 60,536 

The  following  recapitulatory  table  will 
enable  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance  all 
that  has  just  been  stated : 


DMcriptfaMiaf         No.flf 
burin—.  booMi. 


AggtftiB  M.     A.T*g»  MlMflf 


Oroeeries 30.... f  10,633,400.... $973,466 

I>ry-Good» 35....  5,859,000....  334,000 

Boots  and  Shoes..  6....  1,184,000....  148,000 

Drugs 8....  1,193,000....  140,975 

Hardware 9...  50b,000....  65,596 

Sueensware 6....  365,000....  44,166 

ats,Furs.  dEC...  8....  683,000....  85,376' 


Total. 


..  103.... $80,331,400.... #197,306 

As  a  tobacco  market^  Louisville  has 
attracted  very  much  of  the  public  atten- 
tion. In  respect  to  this  article,  it  has 
some  very  striking  advantages-^conve* 
nience  of  access,  coupled  with  th^  fact 
that^  in  the  transportation  of  this  article, 
purchasers  at  the  North  and  East  are  not 
under  the  necessity  of  subjecting  it  to 
the  trial  of  a  sea  voyage.  Holders  of 
tobacco  are  now  satisfiedthat  the  Rale  of 
the  article,  at  full  prices,  can  be  effected 
in  this  city  without  the  slightest  uncer- 
tainty or  difficulty.  Speculators,  upon 
the  other  hand,  and  the  regular  trader, 
may  confidently  expect  to  find  here  a 
good  assortment  The  following  table 
will  show  the  steady  increase  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  tobacco  since  the  year  1839. 

There  were  reeeired  here  in  1830 1,295  hhds. 

"  "  "       1843....  5.131     " 

"  "  "        1846....  9,700     " 

"  "  «        1851....  11,306     " 

*»  "  "        1853....  16,176     " 

It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  see  tra- 
ders from  portions  of  Virginia  itself  from 
Western  New- York.  Northern  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Western  PennsyU 
vania,  and  occasionally  from  other  states.. 
The  eye  of  the  philosophical  merchani 
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eannol  but  be  directed  to  the  wonderful  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Commit^ 
changes  that  have  been,  and  the  greater  tee  of  Public  Health  of  the  Louisville 
that  will  yet  be  effect ed,  in  virtue  of  ar-  Medical  Society :  "  Since  the  year  1822 
tificial  channels  of  intercommunicatioa.  and  1823,"  says  this  report^  *'the  en- 
Hitherto  the  great  lines  of  water  com-  demic  fevers  of  summer  and  autumn 
munication  have  given  character  to  the  have  become  gradually  less  frequent ; 
mercantile  geography,  or  commercial  until  within  the  last  five  or  six  yearg. 
aspect  of  a  country.  But  now  they  are  they  have  almost  ceased  to  prevail,  and 
giving  place  to  a  more  potent  element  those  months  now  are  as  free  from  dis- 
of  commerce  in  railroads  and  canals.  It  ease,  as  those  of  any  part  of  the  Year, 
ikow  becomes  a  question  whether  the  to-  Typhoid  fever  is  a  mre  affection  here^ 
bacco  and  cotton  planter,  who  resides  in  ana  a  majority  of  the  cases  seen,  occur 
North  Mississippi,  in  certain  parts  of  in  persons  recently  from  the  country. 
Tennessee  and  Alabama,  cannot  put  his  Some  physicians  residing  in  the  interior 
hogshead  of  tobacco  of  the  one,  and  his  of  this  state,  see  more  of  the  disease 
bale  of  cotton  of  the  other,  into  the  cities  than  comes  under  the  joint  observation 
of  the  East)  in  less  time  and  at  a  less  of  all  the  practitioners  of  the  citv,  if  we 
cost  by  means  of  the  now  uninterrupted  exclude  those  treated  in  the  hospital 
conmiunication  with  those  cities.  The  Tubercular  disease,  particularly  pal* 
lake  route,  during  the  summer  months,  monary  consumption,  is  not  so  much 
is  uninterrupted.  The  Jefferson  Rail-roaa  seen  as  in  the  interior  of  Kentucky, 
begins  to  attract  attention.  The  Balti-  Our  exemption  from  pulmonary  con- 
more  and  Ohio  Rail-road  being  comple-  sumption  is  remarkable,  and  it  would 
ted  to  Wheeling,  produce  of  every  kind  be  a  matter  of  much  interest^  if  a  re- 
can  be  carried  to  Philadelphia  ana  New-  gistration  could  be  made  of  all  the 
York.  The  completion  of  this  road  will  deaths  from  it^  so  that  we  could  compare 
be  followed  by  the  establish ment^  as  them  with  those  of  other  places.  For 
necessary  sequences,  of  a  refi^lar  line  of  the  truth  of  the  remark  as  to  the  ex- 
steam  packets  from  Louisville  to  Nash-  tent  and  frequency  of  the  diseases 
ville,  and  to  Memphis,  and  to  Wheeling,  enumerated,  we  rely  solely  upon  what 
Louisville  is  also  a  place  of  increasing  we  have  observed  ourselves,  and  upon 
attraction  to  the  law  and  medical  stu-  what  we  have  verbally  gatnered  from 
dent.  The  University  of  Louisville  can  our  professional  friends.  This  exemp- 
stand  a  respectable  comparison  with  the  tion  of  Louisville  from  disease,  can  be 
very  best  in  the  country.  It  is  now  in  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than# 
high*  repute  and  in  successful  operation,  from  its  natural  situation,  and  from 
There  are  names  ooonected  with  the  in-  what  has  been  done  in  grading,  in 
stitution  that  have  a  reputation  beyond  building,  and  in  laying  off  the  streets, 
the  limits  of  the  stat«.  <<  Louisville  is  situated  oh  an  open 
"  A  short  time  ago,"  says  the  Louis-  plain,  where  the  wind  has  access  from 
ville  Courier  of  the  24ih  September,  "  we  every  direction ;  upon  a  sandy  soil, 
published  a  statement  as  prepared  by  which  readily  absorbs  the  water  that 
Thomas  S.  Page,  Esq..  Auditor  of  the  falls  upon  it;  susceptible  of  adequate 
State  of  Kentucky,  of  the  number  of  hogs  drainings ;  supplied  bountifully  with  pure 
six  months  old  on  the  first  day  of  Janua-  limestone  water,  which  is  filtered 
ry,  1852,  in  this  state.  The  list  wa»  in-  through  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet 
complete,  as  eight  counties  had  not  sent  of  sand ;  its  streets  are  wide  and  laid 
in  their  assessments.  We  now  subjoin  off  at  ri^ht  angles :  north  and  south, 
the  full  returns  from  every  county  in  the  east  and  west^ — giving  the  fi'eest  ven- 
state  except  Trimble :  tilation,    and   the   bufldings    compact^ 

Ltuit  Report i,oii,wi  comfortable,  and  generally  so  construct- 

Madiflon  county 27,403  ed  as  to  be  dry  and  to  admit  freely 

grtjuwumy nsM  *^®fr®s*^  ^^'     "  *8  situated  upon  the 

Davie»  county'.'.'.'.'.'.'.!'.'.!*.'.*.*.'..'.".*.'.'.'.'.".*.     si^Ts©  border  of  the  beautiful  Ohio,   and  en- 

Vnioncoumy 15,643  vironed  by  one  of  the  richest  agricul- 

fc^'a'.Siry^to»i.^u.i::::::;:::::   4-^  fami  dw^icts  in  the  worw,  suppfying 

it  With  abundance  of  food  and  all  the 

The  reader,  curious  with  respect  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.    It  must 

health  of  Louisville,  may  receive  satis-  under  the    guidance   of  science    ana 

factory  information  from  the  following  wise  legislation,   become,   if  it  is  not 
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•beady,  one  of  the  healthiest  citiefl  in 
the  world.  Its  proximity  to  the  rapids 
of  the  Ohio  may  add  to  its  salubnty ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  evening 
breezes  wafted  over  them,  produce  an 
exhilarating  effect  beyond  what  is  de- 
rived from  the  perpetual  music  of  a 
roar  of  waters.'' 

Louisville  has  the  reputaticHi  of  ha- 
ving been  the  residence  of  one  of  ihe 
sweetest  poet«  of  America.  Some  of 
the  poems  of  Amelia,  the  child  of  song, 
are   written  with  unusual  excellence, 


and  are  extremely  creditable  to  her  as 
a  woman,  as  well  as  an  evideoce  of 
high  order  of  genius.  With  a  little 
more  experience,  with  a  little  more  of 
the  maacuUne  of  the  mind — ^if  we  may 
say  so — ^with  a  little  deeper  insight 
into  the  springs  of  human  ijassion,  and 
a  higher  range  of  philosophical  feeling, 
she  would  have  taken  a  permanent 
rank  among  those  names  that  time 
enrolls  for  perpetuity.  But  her  song,  so 
full  of  melody,  is  now  still  in  the 
grave.  c. 


[For  other  stallsaoal  Infimnatlon  upon  Louisrille  we  prevloas  Tolumee  of  Reriew,  eondeneed  lEto 
**  Industrial  Reaoarcea,**  artidea,  "  Kentucky,"  LouiarUle,"  Ac.  See  alao  RaTiew  of  January,  18S3,  tat 
aa  arUele  upon  tbe  ratea  of  freight  and  other  expenaea  of  ahipment  flrom  Looiarille  by  tlie  rmil-road,  dM., 
to  the  North,  and  alao  by  way  of  New-Orleana,  in  the  aame  direction.]— Ed. 
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ART.  IV.~PROQRE88  OF  THE  REPUBLIO-THE   OEN8U8  OF 
EIGHTEEN   HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY. 

(Continued  fom  our  last  Na) 


Crimb. — ^The  statistics  of  crime  form 
a  subject  of  our  investigation.  From  the 
returns  it  appears  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  convicted  of  crime  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  year  ending  the 
first  day  of  June,  1850,  was  about  27,000. 
Qf  these  13,000  were  native,  and  14,000 
foreign  bom.  The  whole  number  in 
prison  on  the  first  day  of  June  was  about 
6,700,  of  whom  4,300  were  native,  and 
^460  foreign.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  native  prisoners  include  co- 
lored convicts,  the  number  of  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  state,  as  time  has  not 
sufficed  to  admit  of  the  more  particular 
separation  into  classes,  other  than  native 
and  foreign.  Our  criminal  statistics, 
when  fuUy  understood,  will  present 
many  subjects  for  reflecUon,  and  open  a 
wide  and  interesting  field  for  the  study 
of  the  Christian,  moralist,  and  statesman. 

Real  and  Psrsonal  Estate. — Ap- 
pended to  our  report  will  be  found  a  ta- 
ble of  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
estate  owned  by  individuals  in  each  of 
the  United  States.  This  table,  which 
fixes  the  wealth  of  our  citizens  ^  n^ore 
that  7.133,000  of  dollars,  is  made  up 
from  the  official  returns  of  property  for 
the  purposes  of  taxation.  Wnere  the 
assessment  has  been  made  on  a  sum  less 
than  the  intrinsic  worth,  the  assistant 
marshals  were  instructed  to  add  Uie  ne- 
cessary per  centage  to  brin^  it  up  to  its 
true  value.    We  are  of  opinion  that  the 


entire  table  falls  short  of  the  reality  at 
least  20  per  cent.  For  the  purposes  of 
taxation,  especially  on  personal  proper- 
ty, the  full  amount  in  value  is  not  gene- 
rally given  in.  and  in  rural  districts, 
especially,  all  Idnds  of  property  are  as- 
sessed at  much  less  than  their  worth .  The 
table  does  not  represent  stocks  or  bonds 
owned  by  the  separate  states,  or  by  the 

feneral  government  This  return  will 
e  narrowly  scrutinized,  and  will  fur- 
nish matter  for  many  ^  discussion  on 
political  economy.  The  value  of  slaves 
IS  included. 

The  following  is  the  valuation  of  real 
and  personal  estaie  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
June  1,  1850:— 

TtMorwIt. 


$193,777^71 
103,653,815 

08,S0ft,040 
57S,S43,886 

80,508,704 

155,707,980 

1,080^300,316 

900,000,000 

733,480,190 

18,059,053 
910,3:7,904 

14.018,874 
490,701,069 
996,800,471 
985,957,696 
396,495,714 

j3,8P9,376 
998,304,399 
998,951,196 


Maino $96,765,868.... 

New-Hampshiio 93,177,959 ... 

Vennont 71,671,651.... 

MMMehuMtta 546,003,057 ... 

Rhode  bland 77,758,974. . . 

Ctonnectlcul 119,088,679... 

New-York 715,369,098... 

New-Jeraey* 190,000,000 . . . , 

PennaylTanla 497,039,649. . . 

Potaware 17,443,640... 

Maryland 908,563,566... 

Difltrlet  of  Colambta. .  14,016,874 . . . 

Virginia 381,376,660... 

North  Carolina 919,071,413 . . . 

Somh  Carolina 983,867,700. . . 

Goorcia 335,116,995... 

Florida 99,784,837... 

Alabama 919,476,150... 

MlMiaaippl 908,499,167... 

*  In  Now-Jeraey,  as  the  real  eatate 
toned,  the  abore  la  partly  eetiaated. 


oBlyi 


2S0 


Progrets  cf  the  R^publio^Cmuus  cf  1860. 


Louiaianft $190,165,179...  $933,006,764 

Texas 51,097,456....  59,740,473 

ArkanMS 30^498,675  . . .  30,841,ffi{5 

Tennessee 160,437,693 ....  901 ,946.666 

Kentneky 901,387,554....  301,638,456 

Ohio 433,879,639....  301,698,456 

Michigan 30,877,993....  50,787,955 

Indira 159,870,309....  909,650,964 

Dlinois 114,789,645....  156,595,006 

ICinonri 98,505,469....  137,947,707 

Iowa 91,690,649....  93,714,638 

Wisconsin 96,715,595....  49,066,595 

Calilbrniat 99,193,173....  99,161,879 

#5,996,963,981      $7,199,145,697 

OttM. 

Minnesota    (not  re- 

toinedlnfUl) —^       

New.Uexioo 5,174,471 ....         5,174,471 

Oregon 5,063,474 ....         5,063.474 

VtaB 986,063....            966,083 

Total $6,010,907,309       $7,133,369,795 

Chuschss. — The  assistant  marshals 
were  required  to  eive  an  account  of 
ehurohes,  including  nails  and  chapels,  if 

t  Only  thirteen  counties  in  Califbmia  are  returned. 


atatedly  used  as  places  of  public  wor- 
ship^ belonging  to  all  religious  denomina- 
tions. By  the  returns  made,  it  appean 
there  are  36,011  churches  in  the  several 
states,  and  210  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Territories.  The  churches  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Territories  are  not  fully 
retumed,  but  the  religious  denomina- 
tions in  those  places  are  not  supposed  to 
have  possessed  nnmeroos  or  large  build- 
ings. The  halls  or  school-houses  which 
are  used  in  many  of  the  thinly  settled 
portions  of  the  country,  and  in  cities  by 
societies  which  are  unable  to  build 
houses  of  worship  for  their  own  use,  are 
not  included.  By  the  '^ac^gregate  ac- 
commodations'' in  the  table,  is  meant 
the  total  number  of  seats  for  individuals 
in  the  churches.  Under  the  *'  value  of 
church  property"  is  included  the  value 
of  each  of  the  churches  and  property 
owned  by  the  different  religious  soci- 
eties. 


No.  of 


lUtioer 


aomnodatioM     Moi'dHfioni  la 
afChatrhai.  «Mkilaie. 


la%Mk 


Mains 851 

New-Hampshire 609 

Vemiont 564 

Massaehosetts 1,430 

Rhode  tHUnd 991 

Connecticut 719 

New-Tork 4,084 

New-Jersey ^     607. 

Pennsylrania. ^ 3,509 

Delaware 180 

Maryland 


665 304,447.. 

598 933,899. 

556 996,444.. 

605 689,906.. 

667 96,736.. 

515 305,949. 


356 $1,719,159 $9,019 

,  360 1,401,586 9,397 

,401  1.913,196 9,151 

476 10,905,964 7,137 

447 1,959,900 5,669 

495 3,554,694 4.944 


756 1,696,999 464     ....91.139,707 5,174 

606 314,933 497 3,540,436 4,347 

658 1,366,413 446 11,551,865 3,997 

506 55,741 310 340,345 1,601 

641 390,965 490 3,947,684 4,343 

Virginia 2,336  606 634,691 357 9,649,176 1,990 

North  CaroUna. 1,678 517 558,904 333 889.393 530 


South  Carolina 1,163. 

Georgia 1,793.. 

Plorida 159.. 

Alabama  • 1,935.. 

Mississippi 010.. 

Louisiana 976.. 

Texas 164.. 

Arkansas «.  165.. 

Tennessee 1,939.. 

Kentucky 1,618.. 

Ohio 3,690.. 

Michigan 869.. 

Indiana 1,947.. 

lUinols 1,167.. 

Missouri 773.. 

Iowa 148.. 

Wisconsin 944.. 

CaUAmiia 93.. 


574 453,930 391 9,140,346 1,91 

595 619,899 356 1,969,159 737 

507 41,170 971 165,400 1,066 

694 386,605 315 1,139,076 896 

666 975,979 303 754.519 889 

1,869 104,060 374 1,769,470 6^419 

1,996 54,495 339 900,530 1,993 

1,133 39,930 916 89,315 463 

517 606,605 313 1,908,876 693 

540 679,033 370 9,960,006 1,943 

509 1,447,639 379 5.765,149 1.995 

1,008 116,699 398 793,900 1,996 

507 689.330 354 1,519,485 777 

799 479,078 411 1,476,335 1,965 

689 941,139 319 1,556,590 9,010 

1,998 37,759 255 177,400 1,199 

1,950 78,455 399 350,600 l,4r 

7,173 9,600 417 958,300 1,193 


Total. 


.36,011 646. 


.13,849,696.. 


364.^. ...$86,416,630 $9,400 


Vo.  of  Afgngato  •eeam-       krtmn  MOQai-  Total  valoa  of 

ChnrehM.  nwdatkiiw.  |yiod»tii— ,  C^uroh  pfopwty. 

Baptist 8,791 3,130,676 356 $10,031,389 $1,944 

Christian 619 996,050 865 845.610 1,041 

Congregational 1,674 795,177 475 7,973,969 4,768 


Dutch  Reformed 394 181,986 661. 

Bpiscopal 1,499 695,913 440. 

Free 361  106,605 300. 

Friends 714 982,893 396. 

German  Reformed 397 156,639 479. 

Jewish 31 16,575 534 


4,006,630 19,M4 

11,961,970 7,919 

959,955 696 

1,700,867 9,305 

905J80 9,958 

371,600 11,967 


tnthemn 1,903 581,100 441 9,887,668 9,383 

Mennonite 110 99,900 97t M,ft45 858 


nts — Domestic  Animah.  8SS 

icer  of  labor  so  low,  as  to  create  less 

cessity  for  such  machines;  and  no- 

tiere  does  \he  same  amount  M  ingenn- 

V  appear  to  hare  been  exercised  in  their 

•jparation  as  is  evinced  with  our  mo- 

•anics  and  husbandmen. 

In  some  portions  of  the  old  world 

here  the  necessity  is  felt  and  acknowl- 

'  ij:ed  by  the  intelligent,  a  predominat- 

ij  prejodiee  not  unfrequently   exists 

lon^  others  in  the  communit]^  against 

lat  IS  new.  and  prohibits  the  introduo- 

11  of  anything  not  stamped  with  the 

)roval  of  their  ancestors^  nor  covered 

:h  the  venerable  moss  of  anti(juity.. 

re,  however,  no  such  sentiment  mflu- 

es  the  former  to  reject  a  useful  inven- 

NO  greater  delight  was  enjoyed  by 
igners  in  London,  during  the  great 
istrial  Exhibition,  than  that  by  Am€^- 
as  on  the  trial  of  the  reaping  ma- 
es  and  the  triumphant  success  of 
American  Reaper.    Of  the  whole 
expended  in  articles  of  this  char* 
,  New- York  has  invested  822,084,- 
Pennsylvania,  $14,722,541 ;   Lou- 
1,  $11,576^938  (perhaps  to  a  great 
t  in  machinery  for  crushing  sugar- 
;    Ohio.  $12,750,585;    Kentucky, 
»,037;  Virginia,  $7,021,772. 
IE8TK3  Animals. — When  we  con- 
he  social  condition  of  nations,  long 
gated  and  civilized,  and  necessa- 
isting  under  the  impulses  of  utili- 
^m,  it  is  not  surprismg  that  man, 
r  possessing  a  permanent  aboda 
ag  emigrated  to  a  distant  land^ 
'  )ecome  attached  to  those  animals 
have  proffered  to  him  their  per- 
bedience,      sagacity,    courage, 
I,  velocity,  milk,  fleeces,  flesh, 
I  should  regard  them  with  admi- 
gratitude,   and   even  aflfection. 
ioubtless,  was  the  case  with  most 
dventurers  who  first  sought  a  new 
')n  our  shores,  and  brought  with 
those  animals  which  would  render 
the  most  assistance  and  subserve 
>est  purposes  for  clothing  and  food. 
.  le  first  animals  introduced  into  Ame- 
I  from  Europe  were  by  Columbus,  in 
second  voyage,   in  1493.    He  left 

\%  |jain  as  admiral  of   seventeen  ships, 

'^  I  rmging  a  collection  of  European  trees, 

^  1 1  ianta^  and  seeds  of  various  kinds,  a  num- 

1^  s    Lier  of  horses,  a  bull  and  several  cows. 

^  _^il-  The  first  horses  brought  into  any  part 
territory  at  present  embraced  in 
ited  States,  were  landed  in  Florida 
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the  piesent  time,  it  is  hoped  that  the  da-  reoij^ooally,  and  lead  to  a  more  seneral 

Totion  to  this  subject  of  more  space  than  and  perfect  sympathy.    The  subject  is 

needed  for  a  mere  table  of  fij^res  repre-  one  worthy  a  more  able  pen,  and  I 

senting  our  products  of  agriculture  will  would  shriok  from  the  task,  oonseioiis  of 

be  tolerated,  and  that  you  will  approve  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  did 

the  short  history  attempted  for  each  of  I  not  suppose  that  this  feeble  efioit  may 

our  great  productions  of  agriculture,  well  present  points  of  practical  value,  for  em- 

.  calculated  as  such  an  account  will  be  to  bellishment  by  tliose  better  adapted  for 

make    oiir    people    beUer    acquainted  ihe  duty, 
with  the  importance  of  their  productions 

•TATaiuirT  raowivo  TBI  voMBim  OF  Aeuti  or  lUTtMrmo  and  uHiMpmoTiD  lakv,  iir  VAtm,  cask 

VALUE   TBEBSOF,  AVO  ATESAOB   OAM   TALOK  PBS  ACBB   U^  BA^X  nATB,  BTO.  ; 

AcNtertai.  AaryofuuliupiWd  ^^  kb^twdmmA 


Maine 9,039,996 S,5I9,797 4,U5,39S $54^1,748 

New-HamptWre 2,S51,488 1,140,92« 8,392,414 55,245,997 

VennoM S,<H)I,409 1,594,413 4,1S5;S29 «3,3«7.«fr 

ICftMBehOMttB 9,133,430 I,S2S,57« 8,850,019 I09,070,M7 

Rbodc  Island 350,487 197.451 533,938 17,070,809 

Connectient 1,708,178 015,701 9,883,879 79,796,429 

New-York....' 19,408,908 0,740,190 19,119,088 054,540,049 

New-Jeraey 1,707,991 984,955 9,762,940 190,237,511 

Pennaylvanla 8,028,619 0,294,728 14,923,347 407,870,099 

Delaware 080,802 375,282 950,144 18,880,081 

Maryland 9,797,905 1,836,445 4,634,850 87,178,540 

DlBtrict  of  Columbia 16,207 11,187 27,454 1,730,400 

Virginia 10,800,135: 15,792,170 90,152,811 210,401,441 

North  CaroUna 5,453,977 15,543,010 90,990,987 07,891,700 

South  Carolina 4,072,051 12,145,049 10,217,700 82,431,084 

Georgia 0,378,479 10,442.900 92,881,379 95,753,445 

Florida 349,049 1,236,240 1,565,289 6,323,109 

Alabama 4,435,614 7,709,007 19,137,081 04,898,994 

Miseiaaippi 3,444,358 7,040,001 10,490,419 54,738,084 

Loctisiana 1,590,025 8,939,018 5,529,043 75,814,898 

Texaa 039,107 14,454,009 15,003,770 10,898,747 

Aricanaaa 781,531 1,816,684 2,598,315 15,935,245 

Tenneaaee 5,175,173 18,808,849 18,984,022 97,851J12 

Kentucky 11,308,270 10.979,478 99,840,748 154,330,209 

Ohio 9^1,493 8,146,000 17,997,498 858,758,003 

Michigan 1,929,110 2,454,780 4,383,890 51,872,440 

Indiana 5,040,643 7,746,879 12,793,442 186,885,178 

niinoia 5,039,545 0,997,867 19,037,419 90,133,990 

Miaaoorl 9,938,425 0,794,945 9.739,070 03,295,548 

Iowa. 824,662 1,911,382 9,730,004 10,657,507 

Wiaconain 1,045,499 1,981,159 9,970,058 98;588,563 

CalifomU 02,324 8,831,571 8,898,895 3,874,041 

Minnesota  Territory 5,035 23,640 28,881 101,946 

Oregon 132,857 999,951 439.808 9,849,170 

Utah 16,333 80,510 46,849 811,799 

New-Mexico ; 166,901 194,370 990,571 1,658,959 

Aggregate 118,457,699 184,621,848 803,078,970 $3,970,738,093 


$19  04    LoQMana $18  71 

New-Haropahire 10  28    Texaa      109 

Vermont 15  30    Arkanaaa 5  88 

Maaaachoaetta 89  30    Tenneaaee 5  16 

Rhodelaiand 80  89    Kentucky 0  91 

Connecticut 30  50    Ohio 19  98 

New-York 90  00    Michigan 1183 

New-Jeraey 43  07    Indiana 10  00 

Pennaylvania 97  33    nUnoia 7  99 

Delaware 19  75    Mlaaouri .0  56 

Mar}land 18  81    Iowa 6  09 

DiatrlctofColnmbU 03  03    WiMonaln 9  58 

Virginia 8  97    California 0  99 

North  Carolina 3  93    MlnneaoU  Territory 5  61 

Sonth  CaroUna 5  08    Oregon           do 0  58 

Georgia 4  19    Utah               do 0  05 

Florida 3  99    New-Mezico  do 5  09 

Alabama 0  80  Ateraga   caah  ralna   per  aere,   inetadlBg 

Miaaiaaippi 5  99       Statea,  Diatiicta,  and  Tarritoriaa $10  79 
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IvmoTXD  Laud. — ^The  statement  lui- 
der  this  head  in  the  agriculUiral  table 
shows  that  the  arerage  c^uantity  of  im- 
prored  land,  by  which  is  meant  only 
fttoh  as  produce  crops,  or  in  some  man- 
ner add  to  the  productions  of  the  farmer, 
is  about  seven  and  one-third  acres  to 
each 'inhabitant;  but  as  perhaps  two- 
fifths  of  the  population  live  in  towns  and 
villages,  and  are  engaged  in  other  pur- 
suite  thsui  those  of  aepncnlture,  |the  pro- 
portion of  improved  land  to  be  assigned 
to  each  person  occupying  or  working  it 
may  be  assumed  to  be  not  less  than 
twelve  acres.  In  the  New-England 
States^  the  average  for  the  whole  popu- 
lation is  a  little  more  than  four  acres  to 
each  person ;  in  New- York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania,  throe  and  nine-t«nth  acres :  in  the 
other  Middle  States  the  same.  In  Vir- 
ginia the  proportion  is  about  seven 
acres ;  in  South  Carolina,  six  acres ;  in 
Kentucky,  twelve  acres;  and  in  Tennes- 
see, five  acres.  The  cash  value  of  the 
hiioB  in  the  United  States  is  set  down 
atS3,270,733,093. 

Ukimproved  Land. — ^This  return  is 
to  be  understood  as  including  the  unim- 
proved land  connected  with  or  belon^ng 
to  those  farms  from  which  productions 
are  returned.  In  the  present  unsettled 
state  of  large  portions  of  the  country, 
this  classification  is  of  less  practical 
utility  than  it  will  become  at  a  future 
day.  when  similar  returns  will  enable 
us  io  form  calculations  respecting  the 
quantity  of  land  brought  into  requisition 
annually  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
preceding  table  exhibits  the  Quantity 
and  value  of  the  improved  ana  unim- 
proved land  belonging  to  the  farms  and 
plantations  of  the  several  states,  and  of 
eoone  it  includes  the  value  of  the  build- 
ings thereon. 

Valuk  or  Farming  Implsm ents  and 
Machinbrt. — ^For  no  stronger  proof  of 
the  ingenuity  and  activitv  o?  the  Amer- 
ican mind  need  we  searcn,  than  that  de- 
veloped in  the  readiness  with  which  la- 
bor-saving expedients  for  carrying  on  the 
commonest  operations  in  agriculture  are 
diacorered  and  applied  One  hundred 
and  fifty-one  millions  of  dollars  would 
appear  to  be  at  this  time  invested  in  im- 
plements and  machinerv  for  aiding  and 
abridging  the  work  of  the  hands  in  cul- 
tivating the  earth  and  in  preparing  its 
prodooe  for  consumption.  In  most  civil- 
ized countries  of  the  old  world,  so  great 
is  ihb  density  of  the  population,  and  the 


prices  of  labor  so  low,  as  to  create  less 
necessity  for  such  machines;  and  no- 
where does  the  same  amount  M  ingenu- 
ity appear  to  have  been  exercised  in  their 
preparation  as  is  evinced  with  our  me- 
chanics and  husbandmen. 

In  some  portions  of  the  old  world 
where  the  necessity  is  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged by  the  intelligent^  a  predominat- 
ing prejudice  not  unfrequently  exists 
amon^  others  in  the  communit]^  against 
what  18  new,  and  prohibits  the  introduc- 
tion of  anything  not  stamped  with  the 
a{>proval  of  their  ancestors,  nor  covered 
with  the  venerable  moss  of  antiquity.. 
Here,  however,  no  such  sentiment  influ- 
ences the  &rmer  to  reject  a  useful  inven- 
tion. 

No  greater  delight  was  enjoyed  by 
foreigners  in  London,  during  the  ffreat 
Industrial  Exhibition,  than  that  by  Ame- 
ricans on  the  trial  of  the  reaping  ma- 
chines and  the  triumphant  success  of 
the  American  Reaper.  Of  the  whole 
sum  expended  in  articles  of  this  char> 
acter,  New- York  has  invested  S22,0S4,- 
926;  Pennsylvania,  914,722,541 ;  Lou- 
isiana, $11,5762938  (perhaps  to  a  great 
extent  in  machinery  lor  crashing  sugar- 
cane);  Ohio,  912,750,585;  Kentucky, 
$5^169,037;  Virginia,  $7,021,772. 

Domestic  Animals. — When  we  con- 
sider the  social  condition  of  nations,  long 
congre^ted  and  civilized,  and  necessa- 
rily existing  under  the  impulses  of  utili- 
tarianism, it  is  not  surprising  that  man, 
whether  possessing  a  permanent  abod^ 
or  having  emigrated  to  a  distant  lan(]^ 
should  become  attached  to  those  aninuds 
which  have  proffered  to  him  their  per- 
fect obedience,  sagacity,  courage, 
strength,  velocity,  milk,  fieeces,  flesh, 
&c.,  and  should  regard  them  with  admi- 
ration, gratitude,  and  even  afiection. 
Such,  doubtless,  was  the  case  with  most 
of  the  adventurers  who  first  sought  a  new 
home  on  our  shores,  and  brought  with 
them  those  animals  which  would  render 
them  the  most  assistance  and  subserve 
the  best  purposes  for  clothing  and  food. 

The  first  animals  introduced  into  Ame- 
rica from  Europe  were  by  Columbus,  in 
his  second  voyage,  in  1493.  He  left 
Spain  as  admiral  of  seventeen  ships, 
bringing  a  collection  of  European  trees, 

eanta  and  seeds  of  various  kinds,  a  nnm- 
)r  of  horses,  a  bull  and  several  cows. 
The  first  horses  brought  into  any  part 
of  the  territory  at  present  embraced  m 
the  ynited  States^  were  landed  in  Florida 
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by  Cabeza  de  Vaoa,  in  1527,  ibit74wo  in 
number,  all  of  which  perished  or  were 
otherwise  killed.  The  next  importation 
was  also  brought  to  Florida  by  De  Soto^ 
in  1539,  which  consisted  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  horses  and  swine,  among  which 
were  thirteen  sows,  the  progeny  of  the 
latter  soon  after  increasmg  to  several 
hundreds. 

The  Portue^ese  took  cattle  and  swine 
to  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  in 
the  year  1553.  Thirty  years  after  they 
had  multiplied  so  abundantly,  that  Sir 
Richard  Gilbert  attempted  to  land  there 
to  obtain  supplies  of  cattle  and  hogs  for 
his  crew,  but  was  wrecked. 

Swine  and  other  domestic  animals 
were  brought  over  to  Acadia  by  M.  L. 
Escarbot^  a  French  lawyer,  in  1604,  the 
year  that  country  was  settled.  In  1608 
the  French  extended  their  settlement  in- 
to Canada,  and  soon  after  introduced  va- 
rious animals. 

In  1609,  three  ships  from  England 
landed  at  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  with 
man^  emi^nts  and  the  following  do- 
mestic anmials,  namely,  six  mares,  one 
horse,  six  hundred  swine,  five  hundred 
domestic  fowls,  with  a  few  sheep  and 
goats.  Other  animals  had  been  previ- 
ously introduced  there.  In  1611,  Sir 
Thomas  Gates  brought  overdo  the  same 
settlement  one  hundred  cows,  besides 
other  cattle.  The  year  following  Sir 
Ralph  Lane  imported  some  cows  from 
the  West  Indies.  In  1610,  an  edict  was 
issued  in  Vir^nia  prohibiting  the  kill- 
ing of  dome^c  animals  of  any  kind  on 
penalty  of  death  to  the  principal,  burn- 
ing the  hand  and  loss  of  the  ears  to  the 
accessory,  and  twenty-four  hours'  whip- 
ping to  the  concealer. 

As  early  as  the  year  1617,  the  swine 
had  multiplied  so  rapidly  in  the  colony 
that  the  people  were  G^li^ed  to  palisade 
Jamestown  to  prevent  beings  overrun 
with  thenL  In  1627,  the  IncTians  near 
the  settlement  fed  upon  hogs,  which  had 
become  wild,  instead  of  game.  Every 
flBunily  in  Virginia,  at  that  time,  who  had 
not  an  abundance  of  tame  hogs  and  poid- 
try,  was  considered  very  poor.  In  1648, 
some  of  the  settlers  had  a  good  stock  of 
bees.  In  1657,  sheep  and  mares  were 
forbidden  to  be  exported  from  the  prov- 
ince. By  the  year  1 722,  or  before,  sheep 
had  somewhat  multiplied,  and  bore  good 
fleeces. 

As  early  as  1629,  the  Plymouth  eolony 
of  Massachusetts  piossessM  cattle,  goats, 


ponltry  and  swine.  Hence  it  maj  be 
concluded  that  their  importation  fol- 
lowed soon  after  the  first  settlement  in 
1620.  In  the  year  1629,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  cattle  were  brought  over  in 
the  '^  Grand  Embarkation,'^  besides  sosaa 
horses  and  mares,  several  ooniesi  and 
forty-one  goats. 

In  1 750,  the  French  of  IllinoiB  weie  in 
possession  of  considerable  numbeis  of 
norses,.  cattle,  and  swine. 

The  present  stock  of  the  United  States 
consists  of  the  offspring  of  the  animals 
first  introduced  into  t£a  country:  the 
crosses  of  the  original  breeds  witn  one 
another  or  the  intermixture  of  the  pro- 
geny of  these  crosses  with  those  of  more 
recent  importation  uid  ike  pure-blooded 
animals  Mt>u^t  directly  from  Europe, 
or  the  crosses  of  these  with  one  another. 

The  principal  breeds  of  horses  adapt- 
ed for  specific  purposes,  in  the  midoie, 
northern,  and  western  states,  are  the 
Norman,  the  Canadian,  the  Moisan,  the 
Conestoga,  or  Pennsylvanian,  Uie  Vir- 
grinian,  and  the  Kentuckian.  For  car- 
riages of  heavy  draught,  the  Conestcgas 
are  regarded  by  many  as  the  best  For 
the  s»ldle,  draughty  and  other  useful 
purposes,  the  Morgans  are  highly  prized, 
especially  in  New-YorL  For  roaudsten^ 
the  Normans  and  Canadians  are  fre- 
quently sought.  For  blood,  the  Virgin- 
ians and  KeatHckians  generally  take  the 
lead. 

Among  the  various  races  of  cattle  ex- 
isting among  us,  where  strict  regard  is 
paid  to  brewing,  with  a  definite  object 
m  view,  a  preference  is  given  to  the 
Durhams  or  Shoit  Horns,  the  Herefords, 
the  Ayrshires,  and  the  Devons.  The 
Durhams,  from  their  rapid  growths,  ear- 
ly maturity  and  capability  of  taking  on 
fat^  are  adapted  only  for  nigh  keeping, 
or  to  the  ricnest  pastures  of  the  middle 
and  northern  states,  and  those  of  Ohio, 
Kentuckv,  and  other  parts  of  the  west. 
The  male&  when  judiciously  crossed 
with  the  other  breeds,  or  with  the  com- 
mon cows  of  the  country,  often  beget  the 
best  of  milkers,  and  for  tius  purpose  they 
have  been  especially  recommended. 
The  Herefords,  on  thp  contrary,  from 
their  peculiar  organization,  are  better 
adeipt^  for  poor  or  indifierent  pasture^ 
and  regions  subject  to  continued  droi^ht: 
and  for  this  reason  they  are  well  smted 
for  California,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and 
other  parts  of  the  South.  The  oxen  of 
this  breed  are  good  in  the  yc^  and  die 
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oowiy  when  properly  fed,  eive  an  abun- 
dance of  milk.  The  Ayrshiree  are  best 
tnited  for  a  oool,  monntainous  region,  or 
a  cold,  rigorous  climate.  They  succeed 
well  in  Massachusetts,  New-Hampshire, 
and  Vermont)  and  are  highly  prized  for 
their  tameness,  docile  tempers,  and  rich 
milk.  The  Deyons,  from  their  hardi- 
hood, comparatiyely  small  size,  and  pe- 
euliar  structure^  appear  to  be  adapted  to 
almoflt  eyery  clunate  and  to  all  kmds  of 
pastorage*  From  their  stoutness,  good 
tempers,  honesty,  and  quickness  of  ac- 
tum, they  make  tne  best  teams,  and  in 
this  respect  their  chief  excellence  con- 
tista.  The  cows  make  fair  milkers,  and 
their  flesh  yery  good  beef.  They  also 
possess  ^reat  aptitude  to  take  on  fat. 

The  kinds  of  sheep  most  sought  for  are 
the  pure-blooded  Merinos,  the  Saxons, 
the  Cotswolds,  the  Leicestershires,  the 
Oxfordshirea  and  the  South  Downs.  The 
Merinos,  including  the  Rambouillets,  the 
Cotswolds,  the  Liecestershires,  the  Ox- 
^  fimishires  and  the  Saxons,  are  the  most 
^  lu^y  prized  for  their  wool.  The  South 
Downs  are  particularly  esteemed  for  the 
excellence  of  their  flesh,  and  their  wool 
is  yaluable  for  many  purposes,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  &cility  with  which  it  can 
be  wrought. 

The  preyailing  breeds  of  swine  in  the 
middle,  northern,  and  western  states  are 
the  Berkshire,  the  Leicestershire,  the 
Suffolk^  the  Essex,  the  Neapolitan  and 
the  Chmese.  From  these  and  other  ya^ 
lietiea,  yarious  crosses  haye  been  pro- 
duced, the  more  importaut  of  which  are 
the  Byfield,  the  Wobum,  the  Bedford,  the 
Grass  and  the  Mackay.  The  Neapoli- 
tans are  particularly  well  adapted  for  a 
Soothem  climate. 

In  1627,  the  plantations  on  James 
riyer  contained  about  2,000  head  of 
homed  cattle,  ^ats  in  great  abundance, 
and  wild  hogs  m  the  forest  without  niun- 
ber.  In  1639,  there  were  in  Virginia 
S0,000  cattle,  200  horses)  and  70  asses; 
and  in  1648,  there  were  20,000  cows, 
buUs  and  calye^  200  horses  and  mares, 
50  asses,  3,000  snee^  5,000  goats,  swine, 
both  tame  and  wild  nens,  turkeys,  ducks 
and  geese  innume^ble.  There  were 
exported  from  Sayannah,  in  1755,  48 
horses  and  16  steers  and  cows;  in  1770. 
345  horses.  30  mules  and  25  steers  ana 
cows ;  ana  in  1772, 136  steers  and  cows. 
In  1820-1,  there  were  exported  from  the 
United  States  853  horses.  94  mules.  5,018 
honed  cattle,  11,117  sheep^  and  7,885 


swine;  in  1830-1,  2,184  horses,  1,540 
mules,  5,881  cattle,  8,262  sheep^  and  14,- 
690  swine;  in  1840-1.  2,930  hors^ 
1,418  mules,  7,861  cattle,  14,639  sheep^ 
and  7,901  swine ;  in  1850-1, 1,364  horses, 
2,946  mules,  1,350  cattle,  4,357  sheep, 
and  1,030  swine. 

According  to  the  census  returns  of 
1840,  there  were  in  the  United  States 
4,336,669  horses  and  mules ;  14,971,586 
neat  catUe^  19,311,374  sheep^  and  26,- 
301,293  swme;  of  1850, 4,335,358  horses, 
559,229    asses    and    mules,   28,360,141 
horned  cattle,  (including  6,392,044  milch 
cows  and  1,699,241  working  oxen,)  21,- 
721,814  sheep,  and  30.316,608  swine. 
Horses. — ^In  the  tables  of  1840,  horses, 
mules   and    asses   were   returned    to- 
gether; in  those  of  the  last  census,  the 
number  of  horses  is  giyen  in  one  co- 
lumn and  asses  and  mules  in  another. 
The  increase  in  the  aggregate  number 
of  these  three  classes  of  animals,    du- 
ring the  ten  years,  was  559,053.    It  is 
presumed  the  greatest  increase  has  oc- 
curred in  the  number  of  mules.    Many 
suppose  that  the  ereat  extension  of  rail- 
roads has  a  tendency  to  dispense  with 
the  use  of  large  numbers  of  horses :  but 
one  yery  go^  reason  for  the  small  ap- 
parent increase  in  the  number  of  horses 
exists  in  the  fact^  that  the  enumeration 
of  1850  omits  all  m  cities,  and  includes 
all  or  mainly  such  as  are  employed  in 
agriculture   or  owned  by  farmers.    In 
I^w-YorlL  where  there  are  less  than 
a  thousand  mules,  there  appears  to  be  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  horses  and 
mules  together  of  26,566;  in  Pennsyl- 
yania  of  about  13,000 ;  in  New-England 
of  17,000,  or  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  while  in  all  these  statc»  rail-road 
conyeyance  has  almost  superseded  the 
use  of  horses  for  trayeling  purposes.  On 
main  routes  we  would  more  readily  at- 
tribute the  apparent  diminution  to  the 
omission  to  enumerate   the  horses   in 
cities  and  towns  than  to  any  superseding 
of  horse-power,  which  the  opening  m 
rail-roads  would  often  brin^  into  reauisi- 
tion  in  yarious  other  operations.  In  Ohioy 
and  the  new  states  of  the  Northwest^ 
the  increase  of  horses  has  kept  pace 
with  that  of  the  population.    The  four 
and  a  quarter  mmions  of  these  noble 
animals  in  the  United  States  constitute 
a  proportion  of  one  to  fiye  of  the  inha> 
bitants.     New-York  has  one  horse  to 
seyen  persons;  Pennsylyania,  one  to  six 
and  six-tenths;  Ohio^  one  to  four;  Ken* 
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tackr,  one  to  three  free  inhabitants.  The  agricaUnre.       Hie  only  schednle    in 

numoer  of  horses  in  the  United  States  is  which  the  live  stock  of  the  oouatiy 

more  than  three  times  as  large  as  that  could  be  enumerated,  were  those  need 

in  Great  Britain.  for  obtaining  the  agricultural  prodaota 

AssBs  AND  MuLss. — As  mentioned  in  of  &miB.    From  this  Caet  the  schedules 

the  preceding  paragraph,  we  find  in  the  for  population  and  manufactures  being 

tables  of  1840  no  basis  ot  comparison  in  alone  used  in  cities,  their  live  stock  was 

regard  to  the  raising  of  asses  and  mules,  not  included  in  them. 

By  the  last  return  it  is  shown  that  the  Buma  and  Chxksx.— -The  oensns  of 

number  of  these  animals  in  the  Union  is  1 840  furnishes  us  no  statistics  from  which 

559,070,    of  which  all  but  30,000  are  we  can  accurately  determine  the  quan- 

found  in  the  Southern  States.    For  ra-  tity  of  butter  and  cheese  then  produced, 

nous  employments,  the  mule  is  far  better  The  value  of  both  is  given  under  the 

adapted  to  that  region  than  the  horse,  heading  of  value  of  the  products  <rf  the 

Extreme  and  long-continued  heat  does  dairy,  at  the  sum  of  $33,787,000.    It  is 

not  enfeeble  him,  and  the  expense  of  his  presumed  that  the  marsnals  made  their 

subsistence  and  general  care  is  much  returns  in  accordance  with  the  prices 

lesa  in  comparison  with  the  service  he  governing  in  their  respective  di^ricts^ 

is  able  to  perform.    In  some  Northern  which  would   differ  so  widely  as   to 

States  a  considerable  number  formerly  render  any  assumed  average  as  mere 

were  reared  for  export,  and  a  brisk  trade  conjecture.  New- York  is  &r  in  advance 

was  kept  up  with  the  West  Indies  in  of  any  other  state  in  the  productiveness 

this  kind  of  stocL    What  are  now  ex-  of  its  dairies.    They  yield  one-fourth  of 

ported  from  the  points  which  formerly  all  the  butter,  and  nearly  one-half  ^e 

monopolized  this  branch  of  traffic  are  cheese  produced  in  the  Union.    Penn- 

broucnt  from  the  South.    Tennessee  is  sylvania,  which  makes  40,000,000  lbs. 

the  leading  state  in  the  production  of  of  butter,  is  less  prolific  in  cheese  than 

mules,  the  number  in  that  state,  in  1850,  many  smaller  states.     In  this  latter  ar- 

havins"  been    75,303 ;   Kentucky    was  Ucle,  Ohio  is  before  all  other  oompeti- 

next,  having  65,609.    In  New-Mexico  tors,  except  New-York, 

the  number  of  mules  was  8.654,  greater  The  following  table  shows  the  amount 

by  nearly  four-fifths  than  tne  horses  re-  of  dairy  products    exported  from   the 

turned  for  that  territory.    Much  atten-  United  States  for  several  years  past .— - 

tion  has  been  given  to  the  improvement  B«ttn,ita.       ckM**.ii».         v^u* 

of  mules  in  some  of  our  Southern  States,  1890-si i,ooo,o»4. . . .    7m|43I  ....  $ioo,ss7 

and  those  sent  fn,m  Kentucky  Tennes-  •gni.-.i.-.-.-.iv'S.SJ::::  I'lK::::  K 

see  and  Missouri,  to  be  employed  m  1841-42 8,om,i8S....  «,456;fl07....  88S,im 

army  transportation  in  Mexico,  were  i84«-43 8,408.947....  8.440,144....  5QS.M6 

often  not  inferior  in  height  to  the  horses  JUJzS; ; ; ; ; ;  X^'^,  \  \ \  t^IiJot: : \ '.  stIIw 

of  that  country,  and  were  at  all  times  1645— 46.'J^iir.s^436|60oill'.  8!675|30o!!!'.i,o6s|o87 

superior  to  them  in  strength,  endurance  '^^^—-^^^^^{^-^^^ 

and  usefulness.  1848—40 3,400,243. . . .  17,48S,689. . . .  1.654,1»7 

Milch    Cows.— Under   the   general  i849-fl0 3.870,175.... is.030,8i7...,  1,215.436 

term  of  neat  catUe  were  embraced,  in   '^-^' 3,»M.54S....  10,301, 18»....1,1S4,65S 

the  Sixth  Census,  the  three  descriptions  Sheep. — ^There  was,  between  1840 
of  animals  designated  in  that  of  1850  as  and  1850,  an  increase  of  2,309,108  in  the 
milch  cows,  working  oxen  and  other  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States, 
cattle.  The  aggregate  of  the  three  classes  It  will  be  useful  to  observe  with  some 
in  1840  was  14,971,586;  in  1850,  closeness  the  progress  of  sheep  breeding 
18,355,287.  The  increase,  therefore,  be-  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country.  We 
tween  the  two  periods,  was  3,383,701,  perceive  that  in  New  England  there  has 
or  about  twenty  per  ceot.  They  appear  occurred  a  remarkable  decrease  in  their 
to  be  distributed  quite  equally  over  the  number.  There  were  in  that  division  of 
Union.  The  amount  of  butter  gives  an  the  Union,  in  1840,  3,811.307;  in  1850, 
everage  of  something  over  49  pounds  to  the  number  had  declined  to  2,164,452, 
each  milch  cow.  The  average  produc-  being  a  decrease  of  1,646,855,  or  45  per 
tion  of  cheese  to  each  cow  is  1  ^%  pounds,  cent. 

As  with  horses,  the  same  allowance  In  the  five  Atlantic  Middle  States-— 
must  be  made  on  account  of  the  omis-  New- York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
sion  of  cows,  except  in  connection,  with  Delaware  and  Maxylanol — ^there  was  a 
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deciease  firom  7,402,851  to  6,641,391, 
equal  to  1.761,460,  or  about  22^  per 
cent  la  PeanBylvania  there  was  a 
gain,  however,  during  this  period,  of 
155.000  sheep. 

We  see  that  while  there  has  been  a 
positive  diminution  of  3,408,000  in  the 
staiBs  above  named,  there  has  been  an 
augmentation  of  5,717,608  in  those  south 
of  Maryland  and  west  of  New-York. 
Ohio  has  gained  most  largely,  having 
been  returned  as  pasturing,  in  1840, 
2,028,401;  and  in  1850,  3,942,929:  an 
increase  of  1,914,528,  or  nearly  100  per 
cent 

-  In  each  of  the  states  south  and  west 
of  the  lines  indicated,  there  has  been  a 
very  large  proportional  increase  in  this 
kind  of  stock,  and  there  is  reasonable 
ground  for  the  opinion  that  the  hilly 
Gmds  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Ca- 
rolina, Tennessee,  and  the  prairies  of  Il- 
linois, Iowa,  and  Texas,  will  prove 
highly  favorable  for  the  rearing  of  sheep 
for  their  wool  and  pelts. 

New-Mexico  has  the  extraordinary 
number  of  377,271  sheef^  more  than  six 
to  each  inhabitant,  provmjg  the  soil  and 
climate  of  that  territory  to  ie  well  adapt- 
ed to  this  description  of  stock,  and  siv- 
iog  promise  of  a  large  addition  from  uut 
quarter  to  the  supply  of  wool.  The  im- 
portance of  fostermg  this  mat  branch 
of  national  production,  is  shown  by  the 
fiict,  as  assumed  by  an^intelligent  writer 
on  the  subject,  that  our  population  an- 
nually consumes  an  amount  of  wool 
equal  to  7  pounds  for  each  person. 

If  this  estimate  be  even  an  approxi- 
mation to  correctness^  we  are  yet  very 
£u  short  of  producing  a  quantity  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  country ;  and 
it  is  equally  clear  that  we  possess  an 
amount  of  unemjdoyed  land  adapted  to 
grazing  sufficient  to  support  flocks  nu- 
merous enough  to  clothe  the  people  of 
the  world. 

Valus  of  Live  Stock. — ^The  very 
large  amount  representing  the  value  of 
live  stock  in  the  United  States  cannot 
be  considered  extravagant  in  view  of 
the  immense  number  of  animals  return- 
ed. It  is  an  item  of  agricultural  capital 
which  affords  a  good  mdication  of  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Wooi«. — ^Analogous  to  the  uses  for 
which  it  serves  to  cotton,  wool  is  a  pro- 
duct of  only  less  importance  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  than  that  leading 
staple  of  our  agriculture  and  commerce. 


It  is  a  very  giatifying  &ot  that^  though 
the  number  of  sheep  nas  increased,  m 
ten  years,  but  twelve  jper  cent,  the  ag- 
gregate weight  of  their  fleeces  has  aug- 
mented forty-eix  per  cent. 

In  1840,  there  wepe  19,311,374  sheep^ 
yielding  35^802,114  pounds  of  wooly 
equal  to  1  84-100  pounds  per  head. 

In  1850,  the  average  weight  of  each 
fleece  was  2  43-100  pounds,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  such  an  improve- 
ment had  taken  place  in  the  various 
breeds  of  the  American  sheep  as  to  in- 
crease their  average  proauct  about 
thirty-two  per  cent  throughout  the 
United  States.  And  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  returns  of  sheep  and  wool  proves 
not  only  that  our  breeds  are  capable  of 
such  improvement,  but  that  it  nas  act- 
ually taken  place. 

In  Vermont  the  greatest  attention 
has  been  fiven  to  sheep  breeding;  time, 
money  and  intelligence  have  been  free- 
ly applied  to  the  ^eat  object  of  obtain- 
ing a  breed  combming  weight  and  fine- 
ness of  fleece.  These  eflbrts  have  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  althoug^h  the  number 
of  sheep  in  that  state  had  declined  near- 

Shalf^  in  the  period  from  the  sixth  to 
e  seventh  census,  the  yield  of  wool 
remained  nearlv  the  sanie.  The  aver- 
age weight  of  the  fleece  in  this  state,  in 
1840,  was  2  1-5  pounds,  and  in  1850  it 
had  increased  to  3  71-100  pounds;  the 
gain  being  equal  to  almost  70  per  cent. 

In  Massachusetts  also,  where  strenu- 
ous exertions  have  been  mada  though 
not  oh  so  larg^e  a  scale  as  in  Vermont, 
to  improve  their  sheep^  a  corresponding- 
ly beneficial  result  Iuls  been  obtaineS, 
and  the  average  weight  of  the  fleece 
has  been  increased  from  2>^  to  3  1-10 
pounds. 

The  State  of  New- York  produced 
226,000  pounds  more  wool,  m  1850, 
from  3,453.000  sheep,  than  from  5, 1 1 8.000 
in  1840.  snowing  that  the  weisht  ot  the 
fleece  nad  been  raised  from  less  than 
two  to  nearly  three  pounds. 

Our  imports  oi  wool  during  the  past 
ten  years  nave  varied  as  follows:-— 


1841 15,006,410 $l,0fll,W3 

184S 11,420,958 7»7.4M 

1848  (nine  moBlbs). . . .  3.517,100 946.000 

1844 14,008,000 651,400 

1845 23,833,040  1,089,704 

1846 16,658.247 1,134,220 

1847 8,400.109 555,6« 

1848 11,341,429 857,034 

1849 17,809.022 1,177,347 

18M 18,009,794 MM^l 
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By  Una  stateiaent  it  is  sbown  tbat  the 
quaatity  of  wool  brought  iato  tlie  eoun* 
try,  of  late  veara,  amounts  to  almost 
one-third  part  of  that  produced  in  it^ 
while  at  former  periods,  as  from  1841 
and  184^,  the  quantity  was  nearljr  one- 
hal£  Toe  lai|^  proportion  of  this  im- 
ported wool  was  chiefly  from  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  neighboring  states  on 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  is  of  a  coarse 
and  cheap  variety,  costing  from  six  to 
eight  oents  per  wNind.  It  will  be  al* 
ways  cheaper  to  t>ring  this  kind  of  wool 


6om  regions  where  sheep  are  reared 
without  care  or  labor  than  to  produce 
it  at  home ;  but  there  is  no  country  in 
the  world  in  which  sheep  may,  by  ju- 
dicious treatment,  be  maae  a  source  of 
greater  wealth  and  comfort  to  its  inhabi- 
tants than  the  United  States. 

The  importations  of  wool  in  1849  sSid 
1850  ezhioit  a  remarkable  increase  over 
the  preceding  or  any  former  year, 
amounting  in  quantity  to  32,548,693 
pounds,  and  to  the  value  of  $3,800,- 
000. 
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ART.  V.-DE0IS10N8  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF 
LOUISIANA. 

EBPOKTf  OP  0A9BS   AROUBD  AND  DKTS^tMIVBD   IH    TBK    8UPKKHB  COtTBT  OF  LOUXBlAlfA.    BT 

HOW.   F.    B.   MABTIlf— TWBHTy  TOLUMBS  COMPRKSBD  IM  TBK,  WrTHOWP  ABBBBTlATIOlf,   WITH 

^nOTBS     OF     DBCISIOWS     VP    TO    BBTBITTR    ANWITAL    BBPOBTS,   AND    BBFEBBNCBI    TO    THB 

AHBITDIIBNTI     OF     THB  GOMTSTITUTIOH    AITD  OODXS.     BT     THOS.    OIBBBI    MOBOAH.      NSW- 

ORLBAWB  :    J.  B.    8TBBL. 

[It  is  not  oar  ]nirpoM  to  rgriew  this  great  work,  but  simply  to  reftr  to  some  of  the  traits  of  Judge 
Martia's  legal  character,  and  to  the  clroamstanoes  under  which  the  reports  were  first  prepared)  as  we 
find  them  in  the  memoir  of  Judge  Ballard,  drawft  up  ssTeral  years  ago.    We  make  a  ft  w  extracts.] 


^'  Seven  years  before  the  period  of  which 
I  am  speaking  (1809,)  Louisiana  was  a 
Spanish  province ;  sovemed  by  a  system 
01  laws  written  in  a  language  understood 
by  only  a  small  part  of  ihe  population, 
and  which  had  been  forced  upon  the 
people  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  by 
O'Reilly,  and  which  superseded  the  an- 
cient French  laws  by  which  the  province 
had^been  previously  governed.  Upon 
the  change  of  government  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  that  great  bulwark  of 
personal  llbertv,  had  been  introduced, 
together  with  t&e  system  of  jiroceedings 
in  criminal  cases,  and  the  trial  by  jury, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law.  In  1808  was  promulgated  the 
digest  of  the  civil  laws,  then  in  force  in 
Louisiana,  conunonly  called  the  old  code. 
That  compilation  was  little  more  than  a 
mutilated  copy  of  the  Code  Napoleon. 
But  instead  of  abrogating  all  previous 
laws  and  creating  an  entire  system,  as 
had  been  done  in  France  by  the  Code 
Napoleon,  superseding  the  discordant 
custom 8L  ordinances  and  laws  in  the  dif- 
ferent  departments,  oar  code  was  con- 
sidered as  a  declaratory  law.  repealing 
such  only  as  were  repugnant  to  Jt^  ana 
leaving  partially  in  force  the  voluminous 
oodes  of  Spain.  The  Superior  Court  had 
already  been  organized  for  some  years. 


and  was  composed  of  three  judges,  any 
(me  of  whom  formed  a  quorum;  and  as 
the  several  judges  then  sat  separately  in 
the  different  oistrict^  each  could  pro- 
nounce a  judgment  m  the  last  resort 
There  was  no  means  of  establishing  uni- 
formitjr  of  decision:  no  publicity  had 
been  given  to  the  decisions,  and  the  onb- 
lic  was  without  any  guarantee  for  Uieir 
uniformity.  The  law  was  wholly  un- 
settled and  in  a  state  of  chaos.  The 
Court  of  Cassation  in  France  had  beffun, 
it  is  biie,  to  fix  the  interpretation  ot  meir 
code,  but  the  rules  applicable  to  ours 
were  obviously  different  in  many  re- 
spects, in  consequence  of  the  manifest 
difference  in  their  creating  and  repeal- 
ing clauses.  It  became  necessary  to 
study  jind  compare  the  French  and 
Spanish  codes ;  and  although  the  Roman 
law  never  had  propria  vi^ore  any  bind- 
ing force  here,  yet  m  doubtful  cases,  or  in 
cases  in  which  the  positive  law  was 
sUent,  it  mi^^ht  well  be  consulted  as  the 
best  revelation  of  the  principles  of  eter- 
nal justice,  and,  as  it  were,  an  anticipated 
commentary  upon  the  code. 
*^  Judge  Martin  felt  at  once  the  difficulty 
of  the  task  before  him,  and  he  determined 
to  commence  without  delay  the  publica- 
tion of  reports  of  cases  decided  by  the 
Superiw  Cfourt    He  was  induced  to  on* 
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dertake  that  labor  for  the  double  jmrpose 
of  giving  publicity  to  the  decisions  of 
the  court^  in  the  nature  of  a  compte  rendu 
to  the  people,  and  thus  ^ardin^  against 
misrepresentations  or  misapprehensions, 
and  to  ensure  to  a  certain  extent  uni- 
formity of  decision.  The  first  Yolume 
appeared  in  the  spring  of  1811,  and  a 
second  in  1813,  bringing  down  the  deci- 
sions of  the  court  from  1809  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  state  government. 

"At  that  period  a  Supreme  Court  was 
created,  havihg  appellate  jurisdiction 
only.  That  court  was  at  first  composed 
of  Judges  Hall,  Mathews  and  Derbigny, 
and  Judge  Martin  was  appointed  the 
first  attorney-general  of  the  state,  on  the 
1 9th  of  February,  1813.  He  was  an  able 
criminal  lawyer,  and  although  it  has 
been  said  he  was  not  eloquent  yet  he  is 
admitted  to  have  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  ofilice  with  zeal  and  ability. 
After  the  resignation  of  Hall^  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  jud^  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  first  of  February,  1815.  From  that 
period  he  continued  in  office  until  the 
18th  of  March,  1846 — a  neriod  of  more 
than  thirty-one  years.  He  entered  on 
his  eighty-fifth  year  on  the  very  day  he 
was  superseded  by  the  appointments 
under  the  new  constitution. 

"  The  time  at  which  Judge  Martin  was 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  will  ever 
form  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Louisiana.  A  powerful  invading  army 
menaced  the  capital :  the  citizens  were 
in  arms:  martial  law  had  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  ^neral  in  command ;  and 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  on 
the  18th  of  December  previous,  all  judi- 
cial proceedings  in  civil  cases  were 
suspended  untu  the  first  of  May:  no 
busmess  was  transacted  at  the  January 
and  February  terms  of  the  court.  In  the 
mean  time  the  enemy  had  been  repulsed 
and  peace  restored.  Official  informa- 
tion, nowever,  had  not  yet  reached  here 
of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  when  the 
court  met  early  in  March  martial  law 

was  stiU  in  force. 

###### 

"  He  continued  to  publish  his  reports  of 

the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  until 

•1830,    and,    including  the    two    small 

volumes  containing  the  decisions  of  the 

Superior  Court,  already  mentioned,  he 

Dnxluced  twenty    volumes,  embracing 

the  entire  period  from  1809  to  1830. 

During  nearly  all  that  time  from  1810  he 

was  one  of  the  judges,  and  performed 
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his  full  share  of  the  labor  of  the  court. 
The  opinions  prepared  by  him  exhibit 
evidence  of  deep  learning  and  extensive 
research,  while  at  the  same  time  he  su- 

gerintended  himself  the  printing  and  pub- 
cation  of  his  reports. 

"  Not  only  was  Judge  Martin  aided  in 
moulding  into  form  and  svmmetry  our 
system  of  jurisprudence,  by  the  quick 
perception  of  what  is  just  and  the  in- 
stinctive sense  of  equity  of  Mathews,  and 
the  more  ardent  industry  and  extensive 
research  and  erudition  of  Porter,  and 
previously  by  the  unpretending  but  ex- 
tensive learning  of  Derbigny — but  the 
period  between  the  organization  of  the 
territorial  ^vemment  and  the  repeal  of 
the  Spanish  law^  was  the  classical  age  of 
the  bar  of  Louisiana.  The  court  was 
assisted  in  its  researches  and  enlightened 
in  its  path  bv  the  various  leammg  and 
elegant  scholarship,  and  profound  know- 
ledge of  different  systems  of  jurispru- 
dence, of  Livingston  and  Brown,  Work- 
man and  Moreau  Lisbet  and  Duncan, 
and  numerous  others.  It  dfoes  not  become 
me  to  speak  of  the  survivors  of  that  dis- 
tinguished corps.  They  form  the  living 
and  brilliant  link  which  connects  thu 
generation  of  lawyers  with  the  present, 
ft  was  then  the  sources  of  the  Roman, 
Spanish  and  French  laws  were  exten- 
sively explored,  and  a  taste  for  compara-' 
five  jurisprydence  was  created  for  die 
first  time  in  the  United  States.  The 
principles  of  the  common,  the  customary 
and  the  Roman  laws  were  invoked  to* 
gether  and  placed  in  juxtaposition. — 
The  illustrious  writers  on  jurisprudence 
of  the  16th  century  in  France,  Spain.. 
Italy  and  Germany,  were  consulted  ana 
compared.  The  most  antiquated  of  the 
Gothic  codes  were  studied,  not  as  menu* 
ments  of  literary  curiosity,  but  as  frag- 
ments of  pre-existing  systems  of  human 
laws,  originating  eSier  with  the  Ro- 
mans  or  their  barbarian  conauerors. 
The  whole  of  these  various  and  often 
discordant  materials  were  fused  into  one 
mass,  and  the  court  left  to  select  such 
principles  as  appeared  most  consonant 
with  tiie  general  scope  and  enactments 
of  the  cmies.  Whoever  has  read  the 
first  twentv-five  volumes  of  our  reportiL 
cannot  fail  to  have  observed  what  vast 
stores  of  legal  erudition  were  brought  to 
light  in  the  discussion  of  leading  cases^ 
and  how  much  the  range  has  been 
narrowed  since  our  jurisprudence    ha 
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become  better  settled  under  the  more 
lull  and  explicit  text  of  the  new 
code. 

*4t  is  thus  we  have  witnessed  the  for- 
mation, even  its  process  of  crystallization, 
as  it  were,  of  the  existing  jurisprudence 
of  Louisiana.  Its  ingredients  are  derived 
from  various  sources,  and  after  being 
filtered  through  numerous  codes,  meet 
in  one  harmonious  mass.  The  protec- 
tion of  wives,  incautiously  engaged  for 
the  contracts  of  their  husbands,  rests 
upon  a  Roman  senatus  consultum — ^their 
Ultimate  rights  in  the  property  acquired 
during  the  marriage,  upon  the  customs 
of  the  erratic  tribes  that  overrun  Gaul, 
and  were  carried  by  the  Visigoths  across 
the  Pyrenees.  The  wisdom  of  Alphonso 
is  found  infused  into  many  of  the  mstita- 


tions,  which  owe  their  orkin  to  Alfred 
the  Great.  The  common  law  haspsud 
back  a  part  of  what  it  had  borrowed  Irom 
the  Roman  jurisprudence.  The  com- 
mercial law,  standinsf  out  almost  inde- 
pendently of  the  code,  rests  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  usa^s  of  commercial 
states,  but  more  especially  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  but  slightly 
modified  by  positive  local  legislation. 
The  whole  Doay  of  our  law  thus  forms  a 
system,  most  admired  by  those  who  un- 
derstand it  best)  and  who  can  trace  back 
its  principles  to  the  sources  from  which 
they  originally  flowed.  Of  the  spring- 
heads of  our  law  it  may  be  said,  as  it  hais 
been  of  the  waters  of  Castalia : 

*  There  aliallow  drmfts  iittoxie«ta  the  brain, 
Bat  drinUnf  deeply  eobers  us  agmin.  ** ' 


ART.  VI.-WI800N8IN   AND  THE  QROWTH    OF    THE  NORTH- 
WEST. 

[Iir  our  January  Number  appeared  a  paper  upon  ^l^ieonain,  which  we  are  now.'enabtedto  complete,  In 
every  particular,  from  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  J.  H.  Lathrop,  Chancellor  of  the  Unirenlty  of  that 
The  information  will  be  entirely  new  to  our  readers  in  the  South-west.] 


At  the  opening  of  the  19th  century, 
the  "Territory  North-west  of  the  Ohio" 
was  an  unbroken  wilderness,  shared  in 
doubtful  supremacy  by  the  aborifirinal 
man  and  the  other  denizens  of  the  forest 
and  prairie. 

It  were  needless  to  except  from  the 
universality  of  this  description  the  occa- 
sional advent  of  the  Indian  trader,  the 
nascent  settlements  on  the  Ohio,  which 
were  attempting  a  precarious  existence, 
or  the  military  posts  which  were  push- 
ed into  this  out«r  domain  of  our  Repub- 
lic, in  token  of  our  political  dominion, 
And  as  heralds  of  an  advancing  civili- 
zation. 

In  1802,  the  S1#te  of  Ohio  was  carved 
out  of  the  body  of  the  North-west  and 
admitted  into  the  federal  Union.  Stea- 
dily advancing  in  population,  wealth 
and  respectability,  to  its  present  enviable 
position  in  our  political  system,  her  brief 
out  impressive  history  commands  the 
admiration  of  older  communities,  and 
awakens  the  generous  emulation  of  the 
new.  Her  population,  in  1850,  had  reach- 
ed nearl)r  2,i000,000  soula  and  she  ranks 
the  third  in  the  sisterhooa  of  states. 

The  history  of  Ohio  has  been  the  his- 
tory in  succession  of  Indiana.  Illinois  and 
Michigan.    Their  advance  has  been,  in 


like  manner,  rapid  in  population  and  in 
the  other  elements  of  pohtical  greatness. 
The  four  states  above  enumerated  con- 
tained, in  1850,  4,000,000  of  freemen. 

Surprising  as  these  results  are,  trans- 
cending all  that  the  world  had  previous- 
ly known  of  the  creation  of  new  |)olitical 
communities  by  the  peaceful^  migration 
of  men  and  of  the  arts,  distancing  even 
all  previous  experience  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  new  world,  it  might  seem 
enough  for  Wisconsin,  tne  youngest  of 
the  creations  of  the  Ordinance  of '87,  to 
say,  that  she  is  of  the  North-west,  and 
shares  with  her  kindred  states  in  the  ex- 
perience of  a  like  early  development 

But  to  say  this^  is  not  enough.  The 
settlement  of  Wisconsin  has  thus  far 
been  on  a  scale  unapproached  even  by 
that  of  the  four  states  above  enumerated, 
and  constituting  with  hen  the  area  long 
familiarly  known  as  tne  "Territory 
North-west  of  the  Ohio.'' 

That  this  is  not  a  vain  boast^  is  a  fast 
too  broadly  and  familiarly  Imowiii  to 
need  the  formality  of  demonstration. 
For  the  satisfaction  of  the  curious,  how- 
ever, there  is  appended  hereto  a  tabular 
view  of  the  population  of  the  five  states 
of  the  North-west^  for  decades  of  years, 
constructed  by  collating  the  census  re- 
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turns  from  1800  down  to  1850.  From  His  confessedly  troe  that  the  basis  of 
this  tabl^  it  appears,  that  during  the  the  social  character  of  Wisconsin  has 
decade  1840 — ^50,  tlie  population  of  been  laid  in  a  miction  as  distinguished 
Wisconsin  advanced  from  30,000  to  in  character  as  it  has  been  surpassing 
305.000,  while,  at  corresponding  decades  in  numbers.  The  intellect^  the  educa- 
of  Ineir  growth,  Ohio  presents  tne  figures  tion  and  integrity — the  head  and  the 
from  45,000  to  230,000,  Michigan  from  hearty— as  well  as  the  ^terprise,  the 
31,000  to  21 2,000,  while  the  correspond-  wealth,  the  industry  and  the  skill  of  New- 
ing  increase  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  was  York  and  New-England,  have  been  laid 
in  a  ranch  smaller  ratio.  broadly  and  deeply  under  requisition  to 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  increase  furnish  out  the  staple  of  the  population 
of  Wisconsin,  for  the  ten  years  ending  which  is  to  leave  its  impress  on  the  state 
in  1850,  was  900  per  cent.  By  examin-  for  generations  to  come, 
ation  of  the  census  returns  of  that  year,  Wisconsin  has  been  equally  fortunate 
it  will  be  found  that  the  increase  of  in  the  numbers  and  the  material  of  h^r 
Iowa  was  345  per  cent. ;  that  of  Arkan-  foreign  emigration, 
sas,  114  per  cent.,  and  of  no  other  state  The  great  European  movement  which 
over  100  per  cent  during  the  same  pe-  is  likely  to  characterize  the  latter  half  of 
riod.  '  the   19th  century,  will  consist  not  so 

This  migration  to  Wisconsin,  unpar-  much  in  the  improvement  of  the  forms 
alleled  as  it  is  in  the  experience  of  of  social  organization  at  home^  as  in  the 
states,  has  not  been  tfie  fitral  result  of  reproduction  of  her  civilization  under 
the  gambling  mania  which  is  luring  its  greatly  improved  conditions,  bv  a  mas- 
hordes  of  victims  to  the  land  of  gold,  it  sive  emigration  to  the  new  world,  whose 
has  been  the  steady  and  persistent  flow  broad  suHface  of  land,  still  unoccupied,  is 
of  men  and  capital,  seeking  a  perma-  demanding  settlement  and  cultivation, 
nent  home  and  a  profitable  investment,  with  a  voice  now  familiar  to  the  ear, 
After  filling  up  the  southern  tier  of  and  attuned  to  the  heart  of  Europe, 
counties,  the  unbroken  tide  is  setting  There  is  a  Germany  in  America  which 
strongly  to  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Fox  is  destined  to  be  greater  than  the  €rerv 
and  Wisconsin  rivers,  vnth  their  tribu-  man's  fatherland.  Ireland  is  already 
taries,  and  to  ihe  Mississippi  border.  cis-atlantic  and  regenerate.  The  Scan- 
Wisconsin  is  no  less  distinguished  in  dinavian,  with  his  remarkable  power  of 
the  character  of  its  early  settlers  than  assimilation,  touches  our  shores,  and  is 
in  their  number.  Recklessness  and  American  in  thought^  feeling  and  Ian- 
wild  adventure  have  found  little  place  in  guage. 

the  history  of  this  migration.  From  all  these  sources,  Wisconsin  is 

Michigan  was  fairly  open  to  survey  deriving  large  and  steady  accessions  of 
and  settlement  as  early  as  1830,  and  m  numbers  and  of  wealth,  of  enterprise 
the  tjourse  of  the  succeeding  ten  years  and  of  cultivated  intellect ;  not  of  those 
its  capabilities  were  explored  and  appro-  who  drop  down  by  accident  within  our 
ciated,  during  which  period  its  popula-  borders,  out  of  those  who  leave  their  na- 
tion rose,  by  a  massive  emigration,  from  tive  shores  with  no  other  intention  than 
31,000  to  212,000.  to  find  a  home  in  Wisconsin. 

In  1840  the  relations  of  Wisconsin  to  Through  those  several  channels  of  in- 
the  intelligent  enterprise  of  the  eastern  crease  and  progress,  Wisconsin  presented 
states  were  what  those  of  Michip.n  in  the  year  1850--the  tAtrdof  her  exist- 
were  ten  years  earlier.  The  straits  had  ence  as  a  sovereiffn  state  and  a  mem- 
been  passed  by  sails  and  by  steam,  and  ber  of  the  national  union — a  population 
the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  was  open  to  of  305,000  souls,  a  result  absolutely  with- 
settlement.  out  parallel  in  the  settlement  of  states. 

The  conviction,  however,  had  fastened  And  it  is  equally  true  that  the  open- 
itself  on  the  mind  of  New-England  and  ing  of  her  career  as  a  sovereign  state 
New- York,  that  the  physical  elements  has  been  from  a  point  of  nearer  ap- 
of  prosperity  were  more  decided  and  proxiraation  to  the  standard  of  social 
more  readily  available  in  Wisconsin,  and  maturity  which  prevails  on  the  Atlantic 
would  work  out  an  earlier  maturity,  econ-  border,  and  with  far  less  sacrifice  of  the 
omical  and  social,  than  had  been  realiz-  advantages  and  refinements  of  modem 
ed  in  the  history  of  other  states.  civilization,  than  has  been  true  of  other 

In  accordance  with  these  impressions,  new  states,  whether  of  the  North-west^ 
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or  of  other  portions  of  the  ^;r6at  valley. 
It  is,  thereiore,  an  interesting  question, 
and  one  which  has  attractea  attention, 
public  and  privata  what  are  the  natu- 
nl  capabilities  ot  Wisconsin,  which 
have  made  so  broad  and  permanent  sn 
impression  upon  the  mass  of  mind  at 
home  and  abroad,  as  to  bring  to  her  shores 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  men  and  the 
4»apital  that  are  annually  seeking  a 
liome  and  investment  in  the  West  ? 

The  answer  to  this  inquiry  naturally 
arranges  itself  under  a  variety  of  heads, 
which  will  be  very  briefly  considered. 
,  GsoGRAPHicAX  PosiTioM. — ^Tho  State 
of  Wisconsin  comprises  most  of  that 
part  of  the  original  North-westem  terri- 
tory which  lies  north  of  the  parallel  ot 
latitude  42^  30'  and  between  Lake 
Michi^n  and  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
extending  to  Lake  Superior  on  the  nortli. 
A  portion  of  this  expanse  of  territory, 
lying  between  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Su- 
perior and  to  the  north  and  east  of  Men- 
omonee  and  Montreal  rivers,  is  attached 
to  Michigan ;  and  another  portion,  west 
and  north  of  the  St.  Croix  and  St.  Louis 
rivers,  to  Minnesota. 

The  area  of  Wisconsin,  exclusive  of 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Supe- 
rior, comprises  fiily-four  thousand  square 
miles,  or  thirty-flve  millions  of  acres. 

Climate. — ^Included  between  paral- 
lels 42^  30',  and  48^  north,  the  climate 
of  Wisconsin  is  of  the  same  general 
character  with  that  of  New- York  and 
New-England.  The  avera^  annual 
temperaUire,  however,  of  Wisconsin,  is 
not  of  so  low  a  figure  as  that  of  the  same 
parallels  on  the  Atlantic  border.  The 
atmosphere  is  drier,  more  transparent 
and  salubrious,  and  the  whole  area  of  the 
ptate  is  remarkably  free  from  those  causes 
of  endemic  disease  which  were  by  no 
means  unknown  in  the  settlement  of  west- 
em  New-York,  which  have  been  the  mis- 
fortune of  large  portions  of  Michigan,  and 
the  scourge  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri 
and,  in  part,  of  Iowa.  Wisconsin  is  con- 
ceded to  be  the  healthiest  of  the  western 
states.  Its  summers  are  adapted,  in  tem- 
perature and  duration,  to  perfect  all  the 
products  natural  to  the  latitude,  but  are 
not  opjpressive.  Its  autumns  are  pro- 
verbially delu;htful.  Its  winters  are 
olose  and  uniform,  but  not  harsh  or  ge- 
nerally severe. 

GSOLOOICAJL    FXATURS^    SoiL,    &C. — 

The    limestone,    underlymg   the    coal 
fields  of  Illiaois,  forms  the  immediate 


basis  of  the  alluvion  of  Southern  Wiscon- 
sin. This  geological  district^  in  addi- 
tion to  that  portion  of  tlie  state  which 
lies  southerly  of  the  valley  of  the  Wis- 
consin River,  comprises  the  whole  of 
the  slope  towards  Lake  Michigan. 

In  many  portions  of  this  mstrict  the 
limerock  disappears,  and  the  out-crop- 
ping sandstone  furnishes  a  fine  mate- 
rial for  building. 

The  lead-bearinff  rock  of  the  mineral 
region  is  a  porous  limestone,  prevailing 
throughout  Grants  La  Fayette  and  Iowa 
counties,  comprising  four-fiflhs  of  the 
"Lead  District"  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi }  the  remaining  one-fina  being  in 
the  states  of  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

Deposits  of  iron  ore,  water  limestone, 
and  beds  of  gypsum,  together  with  other 
varieties  of  minerals,  are  found  in  local- 
ities more  or  less  numerous  throughout 
the  limestone  region. 

All  of  that  section  of  the  state  which  ' 
lies  between  Lake  Superior  on  the  North, 
and  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  falls  of  the  other  rivers 
flowing  southerly,  is  primitive  in  its  pre- 
vailing ecological  character;  and  it  is 
within  fliis  primitive  region  that  the 
copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior  are  fomid 
—probably  the  richest  in  the  world,  and 
apparently  inexhaustible. 

In  all  that  portion  of  the  state  lying  be- 
tween the  primitive  region  just  describ- 
ed, and  the  limestone  formation  of  the 
South  and  East)  the  transition  sandstone 
prevails,  interspersed  with  limestone, 
andj  more  sparsely,  with  rock  of  a  pri- 
mitive character.  This  formation  com- 
prises that  section  of  country  drained  by 
the  Wisconsin  and  other  rivers  tributary 
to  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  below  the 
falls  of  those  streams.  Within  this  geo- 
logical district  are  found  quarries  of 
white  marble,  which  promise  to  be 
abundant  and  valuable. 

The  character  of  tJie  soil  of  Wis- 
consin is,  of  course,  indicated  to  some 
extent  by  its  geological  features.  The 
limestone  district  of  the  state  is  over- 
spread by  a  soil  and  subsoil  similar  to 
that  which  prevails  in  other  portions  of 
the  ^reat  valley,  and  unsurpassed  by 
any  m  fertility.  It  is  the  distinction  of 
the  mineral  region  of  Wisconsin,  that  it 
is  overspread  by  a  surface  of  the  very 
finest  agricultural  qualities^  contrary  to 
the  general  fact^  that  a  mining  district 
is  worthless  for  the  purposes  of  culture. 

Proceeding  northerly  and  westward- 
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ly  of  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  those 
that  flow  into  the  Upper  Mississippi,  the 
.  soil  will  be  observed  to  become  more 
sandy  and  porous;  a  character  which 
will  be  found  to  prevail  throughout 
the  sandstone  region  above  descnbed. 
This  portion  of  the  state  admits  of  easy 
cultivation.  The  soil  is  warm  and 
highly  productive,  and  the  growth  lux- 
unant. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Sceneet,  &c. 
—The  surface  of  Lake  Michigan  is 
about  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean.  The  surface  of  the  state 
is  eveiT  where  undulating :  not  hilly, 
much  less  mountainous.  Its  average 
level  below  latitude  46°  is  about  250 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan  :  seldom  fall- 
ing so  low  as  100  feet^  and  rarely  rising 
alwve  400  feet.  The  highest  of  the 
Blue  Mounds,  on  the  line  between  the 
counties  of  Dane  and  Iowa,  rises  1,170 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  is  per- 
haps the  most  elevated  land  in  Wis- 
consin. 

There  is  a  remarkable  depression  in 
the  surface  of  the  countrj^  running 
across  the  state;  from  Green  Bay  to  the 
Mississippi,  the  bottom  of  which  fur- 
nishes the  channels  of  the  Fox  and 
the  Lower  Wisconsin.  The  portage  be- 
tween these  two  rivers  is  less  than  two 
miles. 

This  portage  is  but  223  feet  above  the 
level  of  Lake  Michigan;  being  the 
elevation  of  the  dividing  ridge  at 
this  point  between  the  basin  of  the 
lakes  ana  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. At  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin, 
the  western  terminus  of  this  depression 
is  about  60  feet  above  Lake  Michigan  • 
that  of  Lake  Winnebago,  at  the  head 
of  the  rapids  of  the  Fox,  being  160 
feet 

From  the  north  into  this  valley  flow 
the  Upper  Wisconsin  and  the  Wol^  and 
on  the  south  the  country  rises  to  the 
level  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Rocl^ 
316  feet  above  the  surface  of  Lake  Mi- 
chigan. Thence  there  is  a  gradual  in- 
clination  of  the  surface  southerly  to  the 
line  of  the  state :  the  elevation  of  which 
at  the  egress  of  the  Rock  is  128  feet 
above  the  lake. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  state,  that 
the  streams  uniformly  flow  in  beds  but 
very  slightly  depressed  below  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  adjacent  countrjrp  and 
present  no  difliculty  in  the  way  or  con- 


struction of  roads  of  easy  grade,  trans^ 
versely,  as  well  as  in  the  line  of  water- 
courses. There  is  also,  from  this  cause, 
much  less  to  be  apprenended  from  the 
sudden  and  destructive  swell  of  the  vo- 
lume of  water,  from  copious  rains — two 
considerations,  which  they  know  best 
how  to  appreciate,  who  have  dwelt 
where  rivers  and  their  branches  make 
their  beds  in  deep  valleys,  while  the 
general  elevation  of  the  country  is  but 
a  succession  of  intervening  ridges. 

Such  being  a  general  description  of 
the  surface  of  Wisconsin,  the  immigrant 
will  not  look  for  Alpine  scenery,  or  the 
bolder  and  sublimer  features  of  the 
country  of  high  mountain  and  deep  val- 
ley. JBut  in  all  that  constitutes  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  whether  in  the 
vestments  of  nature,  or  in  those  capabi- 
lities which  cultivation  can  alone  de» 
velop,  Wisconsin  is  without  a  rival.— 
Among  her  ten  thousand  undulations^ 
there  is  scarcely  one  which  lifts  its 
crown  above  its  fellows,  which  does  not 
disclose  to  the  prophetic  eye  of  taste  a 
possible  Eden,  a  vision  of  loveliness, 
which  time  and  the  hand  of  cultiva- 
tion will  not  fail  to  realize  and  to  ve- 
rify. 

The  only  forests,  of  a  growth  approxi- 
mating towards  that  of  Western  New- 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Northern  Ohio^ 
are  found  in  a  small  portion  of  the  Rock 
River  valley,  and  in  a  narrow  border  on 
Lake  Michigan,  widening  as  it  is  traced 
northerly;  evergreens  becoming  more 
freely  interspersed,  and  finally  predo- 
minating. 

The  evergreen  growth  prevails  in  the 
valleys  of  the  streams  of  the  sandstone 
district.  The  most  extensive  pinery  in 
the  state  is  found  on  the  upper  Wiscon- 
sin. The  same  valuable  ffrowth  pre- 
vails in  the  valleys  of  the  Wolf,  the  La 
Crosse,  the  BlacSc,  the  Chippewa,  the 
St.  Croix,  and  other  streams  penetrating 
the  sandstone  region. 

Aside  from  these  localities  and  the 
primitive  region  of  Lake  Superior,  the 
elements  of  the  Wisconsin  landscape 
are  the  rolling  prairie,  the  sparse  wood- 
land, the  opening  the  natural  meadow, 
and  the  lake.  These,  in  their  infinite 
variety  of  combination,  and  in  their  un- 
rivaled loveliness,  make  up  the  natural 
scenery  of  the  state.  Three  hundred 
and  finj  thousand  souls  have,  in  a  day, 
as  it  were,  found  a  happy  home  in  Wis- 
consin. But  her  millions  of  acres,  equal- 
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\y  beautiful,  and  all  untouchadi  are  still 
courting  the  hand  of  cultivation  and  the 
adomings  of  art. 

Education. — ^The  bounty  of  Congress 
has  set  apart  the  16th  section  of  every 
township  in  the  state  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  common  schools. 
From  this  source,  nearly  1,000,000  acres 
will  accrue  to  the  state,  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  which  are  to  constitute  a 
permanent  funcL  the  income  of  which 
IS  to  be  annually  devoted  to  the  great 
puTDOses  of  the  grant. 

Ijus  magnificent  foundation  has  been 
wisely  enlarged  by  constitutional  pro- 
visions, giving  the  same  direction  to  the 
donation  of  500,000  acres,  under  the  act 
of  1841,  and  the  ^yq  per  cent,  reserved 
on  all  sales  of  government  lands  within 
the  state.  A  still  larger  addition  will 
accrue  from  the  grant  of  the  swamp  and 
overflowed  lands,  which  the  settlement 
of  the  country,  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
easy  .processes  of  reclamation,  will  con- 
vert mto  the  best  meadow  land  in  the 
world,  and  a  large  portion^  ultimately, 
into  arable. 

For  the  support  of  a  state  university, 
•eventy-two  sections  of  choice  land, 
comprising  46,080  acres,  have  been  al- 
ready granted,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  provision  may  be  also  enlarged 
by  subsequent  grants.  If  these  trusts 
are  administered  with  ordinary  wisdom, 
the  educational  funds  of  Wisconsin  can- 
not be  less,  ultimately,  than  $3,000,000, 
and  may  reach  $5,000,000. 

The  university  is  already  chartered 
and  in  successful  operation.  The  school 
system  has  been  wisely  designed,  and 
tne  progress  of  organization,  under  the 
law.  keeps  pace  with  the  progress  of 
settlement  There  are  already  not  far 
from  two  thousand  five  hundred  school 
districts  in  the  state.  The  annual  in- 
come to  be  divided,  has  alreadjr  reach- 
ed $70,000,  and  will  be  greatly  increas- 
ed from  year  to  year. 

The  system  contemplates,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  union  schools,  to  extend 
academic  instruction  to  each  town  in 
the  state. 

In  addition  to  this  munificent  pub- 
lic provision  for  common  and  liberal 
education,  there  are,  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  state,  educational  incorporations, 
both  academic  and  collegiate,  found- 
ed on  private  subscription.  The  most 
promising  of  these  are  the  college  at 
Beloit,  well  endowed,  and  in  success- 


ful operation;  and  similar  institutions 
at  Milwaukie,  Racine  and  Waukesha, 
in  Eastern  Wisconsin,  and  at  Appleton, 
in  the  North. 

Indeed,  in  none  of  the  new  states^ 
even  in  tne  North-west^  will  the  means 
of  education  be  more  ample;  and  in 
none  is  there  a  more  rational  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  this  paramount 
public  interest. 

In  Wisconsin,  as  in  the  other  states 
of  this  Union,  there  i&  and  ever  will  be, 
an  entire  freedom  ot  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization, and  an  equal  protection  of 
every  religious  institution  and  arrange- 
ment^ conservative  of  good  morals,  and 
Srotective  of  the  highest  and  most  en- 
uring interests  of  man. 

In  consideration  of  all  these  elements 
of  prosperity,  economical  and  sociaL 
sucn  as  have  never,  till  now,  gathered 
around  the  opening  career  of  a  new  po- 
litical community,  there  is  little  ground 
for  wonder  that  the  early  growth  of 
Wisconsin  has  been  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  states :  and  it  may  be 
very  safely  assumed,  tnat  the  advent  of 
men  and  capital  to  that  favored  portion 
of  the  North-westj  will, continue,  in  in- 
creasing volume,  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mining. — ^To  the  practical  miner,  as 
capitalist  or  operative,  Vit  had  region  of 
the  Upper  misaissipfi  offers  the  most 
substantial  inducements  to  settlemenL  The 
exceeding  abundance  and  richness  of 
the  mineral;  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  mined ;  and  the  high 

Erice  it  commands  the  moment  it  is 
rou^ht  to  the  surface,  open  to  the  in- 
dustrious and  prudent  operator  a  high- 
way to  wealth. 

New  leads  of  the  richest  promise  have 
been  recently  discovered  in  the  mineral 
district,  and  an  increasing  emigration 
to  that  section  of  the  state  promises  to 
replace  the  California  drafl^  and  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  for  the  mineral. 

The  steady  advance  in  the  price  of 
lead  which  has  prevailed  for  five  years 
past,  is  indicative  of  a  gradual  but  de- 
cided extension  of  its  uses  in  the  arts. — 
There  is  no  ground  for  apprehension 
that  the  supply  will  outrun  tne  demand, 
or  be  able  to  work  a  reduction  of  the 
washes  of  labor  and  profits  of  capital 
in  uiis  industrial  occupation,  for  some 
years  to  come. 

The  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior 
are  of  estsiblished  celebrity  throughout 
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the  world,  and  open  an  inyiting  field 
for  enterprise.  Tne  mining  interest  in 
that  region  is  fast  losing  its  character  of 
adventure,  and  is  attxactin^  the  atten- 
tion of  the  prudent  capitalist  and  the 
practical  miner,  as  a  remunerative 
Dranch  of  business. 

The  iron  mines  of  Wisconsin  have  not 
yet  been  opened  to  an]p'  extent,  but  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  immi- 
grant. There  are  rich  localities  of  ore 
near  the  head  waters  of  the  RoCk  and 
on  the  Upper  Mississippi  ana  its 
branches. 

^  LuMBCRiNO. — ^To  the  lumberman,  the 
pineries  of  Wisconsin  present  inuuce- 
ments  for  investment  and  settlement 
which  can  be  hardly  overrated.  That 
of  the  Upper  Wisconsin  and  its  tribu- 
taries is  the  most  extensive,  aud  dis- 
tinguished still  more  for  the  fine  quality, 
than  the  inexhaustible  quantities  of  its 
timber.  The  other  localities  of  the 
white  pine  and  other  evergreens  are 
mainly  on  the  Wolf,  the  great  northern 
affluent  of  the  Fox,  and  on  the  La  Crosse, 
ihe  Black  and  the  St.  Croix,  branches 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

The  rapids  of  these  streams  furnish 
abundant  water-power  for  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber ;  and  on  the  annual 
String  rise,  and  occasional  freshets  at 
her  seasons  of  the  year,  the  yield  of 
the  mills  is  floated  from  the  Wolf  into 
Lake  Winnebago  and  the  Lower  Fox, 
and  from  the  other  streams  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Scarcely  ten  years  have  elapsed,  since 
the  Allec;nany  pine  of  Western  New- 
York  and  Pennsylvania  had  undisputed 
possession  of  the  market,  not  only  of  the 
Ohio  valle]^  but  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries,  above  New-Orleans;  at 
which  point  it  competed  with  the  lum- 
ber of  Maine  and  New-Brunswick. 

The  course  of  the  lumber  trade  may 
now  be  considered  as  permanently 
changed.  The  pineries  of  Wisconsin 
now  control^  and  will  soon  hold  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  market  of  the  val- 
leys of  the  Mississippi  and  its  great  west- 
ern afluents.  # 

Agrxculturk. — ^But  it  is  to  that  great 
body  of  emigrants  who  are  seeking  a 
home  in  the  West)  as  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  that  the  natural  capabilities  of  Wis- 
consin most  of  all  address  themselves. 

The  prairies  of  Wisconsin,  unlike  those 
of  Illinois,  Mi^ouri,  Iowa  and  Minnesota, 
are  none  of  them  extensive ;  and  are  so 


skirted  and  belted  by  timber^  as  to  be 
adapted  to  immediate  and  prontable  oc- 
cupation and  imfnovement  to  their  very 
centre. 

The  opening  which  comprise  a  lar^ 
portion  of  the  nnest  land  of  Wisconsin, 
owe  their  present  condition  to  the  action 
of  the  annual  fires,  which  have  kept  un- 
der all  other  forest  growth,  except  those 
varieties  of  oak  which  can  withsuind  the 
sweep  of  that  element. 

This  annual  burning  of  an  exuberant 
pTowth  of  grass  and  of  underbrush,  has 
been  adding,  perhaps  for  ages,  to  the 
productive  power  ot  the  soil,  and  jpre- 
paring  it  for  the  ploughshare,  without 
the  life-long  process  which  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  tne  densely  timbered  lands 
of  Ohio  to  the  same  advanced  point  of 
preparation,  for  immediate  and  profitable 
cultivation. 

It  is  the  great  fact,  that  nature  ha« 
thus  "cleared  up"  Wisconsin  to  the 
hand  of  the  settler,  and  enriched  it  by 
yearly  burnings,  and  has  at  the  same 
time  left  sufiicient  timber  on  the  ground 
for  fence  and  firewood,  that  explains  in 
a  great  measure  the  capacity  it  has  ex- 
hibited, and  is  now  exhibiting,  for  rapid 
settlement  and  early  maturity. 

There  is  another  fact  important  to  be 
noticed  in  this  connection.  The  low 
level  prairie,  or  natural  meadow,  of  mo- 
derate extent^  is  so  generally  distributed 
over  the  face  of  the  country,  that  the 
settler,  on  a  fine  section  of  arable  land, 
finds  on  his  own  farm,  or  in  his  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  abundant  pasturage 
for  his  stock  in  summer,  on  the  open 
ran^,  and  hay  for  the  winter,  for  the 
cutting— 4he  bounty  of  Nature  supply- 
ing his  need  in  this  behalf^  till  the  cul- 
tivated  grasses  may  be  introduced  and 
become  sufiicient  for  his  use. 

It  is  this  very  rapid  transition  of  a  quar- 
ter-section ot  government  land  into  an 
cUdfarm^  without  a  tithe  of  the  privations 
and  hardships  wiiich  hung  around  the 
lifetime  of  the  early  pioneers  of  OhicL 
which  distinguishes  the  early  settlement 
of  Wisconsin. 

Every  description  of  husbandry  suita- 
ble to  \iiQ  latitude,  may  be  successfully 
prosecuted.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
routine  of  crops,  the  business  of  stock- 
raising,  of  dairy,  of  wool-^wing,  and 
the  culture  of  flax,  are  beffinning  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  settlers,  with  pro- 
mise of  eminent  success. 

Tlie  steady  and  exclusive  prosecutioa 
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of  agriculture  oa  the  fertile  soil  of  the 
mineral  district,  has  the  advantage  of  an 
active  home  market  and  ready  pay. — 
Hitherto,  in  consequence  of  the  tempt- 
ing and  absorbing  nature  of  the  mining 
business,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has 
given  place  to  "prospecting "  for  mine- 
ral. Agriculnirallands,  therefore,  though 
of  the  very  first  order  of  fertility,  have 
been  neglected,  and  may  be  purchased 
at  very  low  rates. 

The  same  general  remarks  apj^ly  to 
the  agricultural  lands  in  the  pineries. — 
Though  of  different  elements  from  the 
soil  which  prevails  in  the  limestone  re- 
gion, it  is  easily  worked,  and  of  undoubt- 
ed productive  power.  The  home  market 
is  still  more  importunate  in  its  demands, 
and  as  promptly  remunerative. 

And  of  the  millions  of  acres  comprised 
in  the  area  of  Wisconsin  by  far  the 

greatest  portion  may  still  be  entered  at 
le  land  offices  at  ^1.25  per  acre,  paid 
down  in  specie,  or  in  land  warrants. 

Several  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
school  lands,  in  the  older  counties,  are 
now  open  to  entry  at  their  appraised 
value,  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  at  the  capitoi  in  Madison ;  one- 
tenth  of  the  purchase  money  down,  and 
the  residue  on  a  long  credit  at  seven  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Choice  lands,  located  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  State  University,  may  also 
be  entered  at  their  appraised  value,  at 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  on 
even  better  terms  of  paymeut  than  the 
school  lands. 

It  is  worth  while  to  add.  that  the  Cali- 
fornia emigration  and  otner  temporary 
causes  have  thrown  in  market,  at  re- 
duced prices,  many  improved*  forms  in 
choice  locations  in  the  older  counties. 
The  opportunity  for  investment  thus  of- 
fered,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
emigrant;  and  facts  relative  thereto  may 
be  easily  ascertained  on  inquiry  at  pri- 
vate land  offices  in  th^  larger  towns  in 
the  state. 

Manufactures.— The  artisan  will 
find  a  fair  field  for  his  labor,  and  for  the 
employment  of  capital  in  Wisconsin. 

For  the  ordinary  mechanic  arts  which 
are  inseparable  from  agricultural  thrift 
anywhere,  the  demand  is  importunate. 
Builders  of  every  class  and  degree  are 
liberally  paid  in  the  larger  towns.  Mill- 
wrights are  sure  to  find  employment  in 
town  or  country,  whether  the  mill-power 
be  water  or  steam.    Carriage  making, 


from  the  manufacture  of  the  rail-road  car 
to  the  simple  vehicle,  whether  useful  or 
tasteful,  is  greatly  in  demand,  and  cannot 
fail  to  QO  well. 

Amonff  the  lamer  operations  of  manu- 
facture, woseof  nourand  lumber  are  be- 
cominfi^  sources  of  profit  to  the  capitalist 
and  laborer,  and  beneficial  to  the  farmer. 
Woolen,  flax  and  cotton  mills  must  soon 
become  fixed  facts  in  Wisconsin.  The 
raw  material  for  the  two  former  will 
soon  be  among  the  larger  and  more  pro- 
fitable home  productions  of  her  agricul- 
ture, while  tne  supply  of  cotton  will, 
through  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi, 
be  more  direct,  safe  and  easy,  than  by 
sea,  to  towns  on  the  Atlantic  border.  For 
all  these  operations  there  is  abundant 
water-power  in  suitable  locations. 

For  tne  construction  of  steamboats  and 
every  variety  of  lake  crafty  the  western 
coast  of  Lake  Michigan  is  eminently 
adapted;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  anti- 
cipated that  a  large  share  of  the  ship  and 
boat-building  for  these  inland  waters 
will  be  done  in  the  ports  on  that  shore. 
The  iron  and  lumber  of  Northwestern 
Wisconsin  will  attract  to  that  quarter 
much  of  the  boat-building  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  branches. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  Wiscon- 
sin will  be  lon^  tributary  to  Buffalo  or 
Pittsburgh  for  its  engines,  whether  for 
the  steamer,  the  locomotive  or  the  mill. 
No  point  on  the  lakes  presents  more  ad- 
vantages than  Milwaukie  for  foundries, 
for  castings  and  machinery  of  every  de- 
scription. 

All  these,  and  the  thousand  unenume- 
rated  arts  which  go  to  constitute  the  so- 
cial maturity  of  a  state,  will  be  hospita- 
bly entertained,  and  meet  an  early  de- 
velopment in  Wisconsin. 
^  Tkadb. — Bordered  on  the  east  and  the 
west,  throughout  its  entire  length,  by 
Lake  Michigan  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  Mississippi  on  the  other,  every  por- 
tion of  the  state  has  easy  access  to  the 
ocean,  and  a  complete  command  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  markets — an  ad- 
vantage which  will  be  appreciat-ed  by 
those  who  are  acauainted  with  the  muta- 
tions, as  well  as  tne  fixed  laws  of  trade. 

On  the  Michigan  side  have  sprung  up 
the  towns,  Milwaukie,  Racine,  Kenosha. 
Ozaukee,  Manitouwoc,  Sheboygan  and 
Green  Bay,  all  flourishing  ancl  promis- 
ing. 

The  growth  of  Milwaukie,  like  that 
of  the  state  of  which  it  is  the  commer- 
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cial  mart,  has  been  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  American  cities.  Scarcely 
▼isitea  by  the  white  man  in  1835,  it  has 
now,  (1852,)  a  population  of  twenty-five 
thousand  souls. 

On  the  Mississippi  border,  the  ele- 
ments of  wealth,  bountifid  as  nature  has 
been,  have  scarcely  begun  to  be  devel- 
oped ;  and  the  question  is  still  open,  as 
to  the  position  of  its  principjal  commer- 
cial mart.  The  more  prominent  points 
at  present  are  Potosi.  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Prairie  La  Crosse,  ana  Willow  River. 

Of  the  interior  towns,  there  are  in  the 
lead  district^  Mineral  Point  and  Platte- 
rille ;  in  the  basin  of  the  Fox  and  Lower 
Wisconsin,  Fort  Winnebago,  Oshkosh, 
Fond  du  Lac  and  Menasha.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Rock,  Watertown,  Janes- 
Tille  and  Beloit.  Between  the  Rock  and 
Lake  Michigan,  Whitewater  and  Wau- 
kesha. 

Madison,  the  capital  of  the  state,  the 
seat  of  justice  of  Dane  county,  and  the 
seat  of  the  university,  is  beautifully  lo- 
cated in  the  basin  of  the  Four  Lakes, 
midway  between  Lake  Michigan  ana 
the  Mississippi 

Janesville,  the  most  populous  of  the  in- 
terior towns,  is  the  seat  of  the  state  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  the 
blind. 

The  population  of  the  villages  of  the 
interior  aoove  enumerated,  ranges  from 
twelve  hundred  to  four  thousand  each. 
The  list  of  towns  might  be  greatly  en- 
larged, did  it  fall  within  the  scope  oi  this 
article  to  do  more  than  to  present  to  the 
emigrant  a  general  view  of  the  natural 
capabilities  and  the  present  aspects  of 
Wisconsin. 

All  around  is  in  rapid,  though  unequal 
progression,  and  the  town  unenumerated 
to-aay,  may  take  its  place  in  the  first 
class  to-morrow. 

Internal  Improvements. — Plank 
roads  are  in  process  of  construction, 
connecting  the  leading  towns  of  the  in- 
terior with  each  other,  and  all  with  the 
Lake  and  the  River.  Most  of  the  towns 
ou  Lake  Michigan  are  penetrating  the 
interior  with  these  facilities  of  trade  and 
intercourse,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
themselves  and  the  country. 

Of  the  several  rail-roads  projected  and 
chartered,  most  of  which  are  destined  to 
completion  at  an  early  day,  two — ^the 
"  Muwaukie  and  Mississippi,"  and  the 
"Rock  River  Valley"  roads,  are  already 
imder  progress. 


Cars  are  already  runninff  over  the 
track  of  the  former,  from  Milwaukie  to 
Eagle  Prairie,  nearly  forty  miles.  It  will 
be  finished  to  Rock  River  this  season, 
and  to  Wisconsin  during  the  summer  of 
1853.  Another  year  will  carry  it  through 
to  the  Mississippi.  The  track  is  laid 
with  heavy  T  rail,  and  the  road,  with  all 
its  appurtenances,  will  be  a  work  of  the 
first  class.  This  road  will  pass  through 
Madison,  the  capital  of  the  state,  and 
terminate  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconsin. 

The  Rock  River  Valley  road,  connect- 
ing Fond  du  Lac  with  Janesville,  and  to 
be  ultimately  extended  to  Chicago,  has 
been  commenced  simultaneously  at  Fond 
du  Lac  and  Janesville.  Several  miles 
have  been  graded,  and  are  nearly  ready 
for  the  rail. 

A  road  has  been  chartered  to  ran  from 
Fort  Winnebaffo,  through  Madison  and 
Janesville,  to1?eloit:  Biere  to  connect 
with  a  branch  from  the  Chicago  and  Ga- 
lena road ;  thus  furnishing  a  continuous 
route  from  the  valley  of  the  JPox  and 
Wisconsin,  through  the  capital  of  the 
state  to  Chicago.  This  route  is  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  capitalists ;  and  the 
business  of  the  country  demands  and  will 
eflfect  the  early  constraction  of  the  road, 
bjr  means  of  which  a  continuous  line  of 
rail-road  travel  to  the  Atlantic  will  be 
secured  to  Central  Wisconsin. 

The  lake-shore  road,  frt)m  Milwaukie, 
through  Racine  and  Kenosha,  to  Chicago 
is  an  enterprise  of  general  interest,  ana 
the  construction  of  it  cannot  be  long 
deferred. 

Other  rail-roads,  to  intersect  the  state  in 
various  directions,  either  new  routes  or 
extensions  of  old  ones,  are  projected. 
Some  of  these  doubtless  will  be  carried 
through,  though  the  period  of  their  com- 
pletion is  more  distant  than  that  of  those 
above  named. 

The  state  is  now  in  the  administration 
of  a  lar^e  trast  fund,  derived  from  the 
sales  of  lands,  granted  by  Congress,  for 
the  construction  of  a  steamboat  commu- 
nication from  Green  Bay  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, along  the  bed  of  the  Fox  and  Wis- 
consin rivers.  This  great  work  when 
completed  is  destined  to  form  an  im- 
portant and  valuable  water  communica- 
tion between  the  basin  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  great  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Once  completed,  heavy  freight 
between  St.  Louis  and  New- York  will 
inevitably  seek  this  channel,  in  prefer- 
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enee  to  that  by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal,  as  now  it  seeks  the  latter  in  pre- 
ference to  the  eastern  routes. 

This  great  work,  furnishing  the  most 
capacious  outlet  from  our  McniTSRRA- 
N£AN  River,  into  our  inland  seas,  and 
thence  through  the  enlarged  Erie  canal 
and  the  HucSon,  into  the  Atlantic,  will 
be  completed  at  no  very  distant  day. 

The  improvement  of  the  harbors  on 
lake  Michigan  is  imperiously  demanded 
at  the  hands  of  the  general  ^vemment^ 
and  in  the  existing  condition  of  the 
treasury  cannot  be  longer  delayed. 
And  manifestly  no  object  of  expenditure 
could  be  more  eminently  national  than 
the  improvement  of  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Superior,  affording  to  the  ordinary  lake 
navigation  free  access  to  the  copper 
region  of  northern  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of 
works  of  general  utility,  it  remains  only 
to  say,  that  the  telegraphic  wires  made 
early  entry  into  Wisconsin.  The  line 
from  Chicago  to  Milwaukie,  and  thence 
to  Madison  and  Galena,  has  been  for 
some  years  in  operation.  A  network  of 
wires  now  overspreads  the  state^  and  all 
the  larger  towns  are  brought  into  the 
circuit  of  instantaneous  communication, 
and  into  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  of 


this  commerce  of  thought   and    feel- 
inff. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  in  conclusion, 
that  these  evidences  of  social  advance- 
ment which  meet  the  immi^nt  on  his 
arrival  in  Wisconsin,  and  rapidly  gather 
around  the  settler  in  his  new  home,  con- 
trast cheerfully  and  hopefulljr  with  the 
§rivation,  the  nardship,  the  ioil  and  the 
anger  which  fifty  years  ago  environed 
the  pioneer  in  the  forests  of  Qhio. 

Indeed,  looking  at  the  fact  that  nature 
has  prepared  the  soil  of  Wisconsin  for 
the  plow,  and  its  herbage  for  the  imme- 
diate sustentation  of  domestic  animals^ 
—contemplating  the  appliances  of  civi- 
lization, which  art  bnngts  to  the  very 
doors  of  his  cabin — ^he  will  not  doubt--- 
as  in  truth  he  need  not — ^that  twenty 
years  will  do  for  Wisconsin  what  fif^y 
years  have  barely  sufficed  to  do  for 
Ohio;  that  in  all  tinat  goes  to  constitute 
a  healthy  and  refined  civilization^  Wis- 
consin is  destined  to  a  more  rapid  de- 
velopment and  an  earlier  maturity  than 
has  heretofore  marked  the  history  of 
states  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions. 

These  views  are  not  extravagant. 
They  are  conclusions  fully  warranted 
by  the  premises.  The  predictions  of  to- 
day will  be  sober  history  in  1872. 
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ART.  VII-THE    LA    PLATA    AND   THE    PARANA-PARAOUAY- 

[It  i«  nnderacood  that  our  GoTemment  baTe  ntgoUated  a  treaty  for  the  opening  of  the  Paraguay,  Pa- 
rana, and  Uroguay  rivers.  The  opening  of  anch  a  field  to  American  commeree  muat  conititote  a  new 
and  marked  era  In  our  prog^eaa.  In  order  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  matter,  we  inaert  a  paper, 
read  by  E.  A.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  Conenl  to  Paraguay,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  New- York  Sutiatical  Society, 
of  which  the  Hon.  Geo.  Bancroft  ia  Preaident,  and  Henry  Grlnnell  and  Dr.  Hawkea,  Vtco-Preaidents.] 

those  of  the  better-known  portions  of  the 
world;  still  they  are  sufRcient  to  ^ye 
the  student  a  correct  s^eographical  idea 
of  the  sources  and  channels  of  these 
noble  rivers. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Uruguay  with  the  Pa- 
ran4  \  and,  from  thence  to  the  ocean,  it 
is  remarkable  for  its  great  breadth  and 
shallow  waters,  and  should  properly  be 
considered  as  an  estuary  of  the  sea. 

The  river  Parang  rises  in  the  western 
slope  of  the  highlands  near  the  sea- 
board, northwestwardly  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro ;  and  flowing  westerly  and  south- 
westerly to  its  junction  with  the  Para- 
guay, continues  a  southerly  and  south- 


The  vast  territory,  formerly  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Paraguay,  comprised 
all  that  portion  of  South  America  which 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  north- 
em  frontier  of  the  provinces  of  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  and  Charcas,  in  16^ 
south  latitude;  on  the  south  by  the 
Strait*  of  Magellan;  by  Brazil  on  the 
east;  and  by  Chili  and  Peru  on  the 
west.  But  the  country  now  distinguish- 
ed by  that  name,  is  entirely  contained 
within  the  shores  of  the  Paraguay  and 
Parand.  rivers,  from  an  undefined  bound- 
ary with  Brazil,  in  about  \1^  south 
latitude,  to  their  junction  27°  south  la- 
titude. The  maps  of  these  re^ons  are 
manifestly  incorrect  in  comparison  with 
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easterly  course  to  the  ocean:  in  this 
course,  through  sixteen  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  as  many  of  lonmtude,  its  navi- 
gation is  only  interrupted  in  one  place, 
at  latitude  23^  40'.  Here  the  river  flows 
for  thirty-six  leagues  through  a  narrow 
gor^e,  which  it  has  burst  through  the 
chain  of  mountains  running  from  the 
province  of  San  Paulo  in  Brazil,  west- 
ward, till  they  are  lost  before  reaching 
the  Cordilleras.  Probably  no  living 
white  man  has  ever  seen  these  extra- 
ordinary rapids.  They  were  described 
in  1808,  by  D.  Felix  d'Azara,  from 
hearsay,  because,  owing  to  domestic 
dissensions,  barbarism  has  greatly  en- 
croached upon  the  frontiers  orismally 
conquered  urom  the  aborigines  by  the 
Spaniards. 

Immediately  above  these  rapids  the 
river  is  12,600  feet  wide;  but  this 
enormous  width  is  suddenly  reduced  to 
a  single  channel  of  180  feet  wide, 
down  which  the  whole  mass  of  water 
is  precipitated  with  tremendous  iiiry. 
The  water  &lls  on  an  inclined  plane  of 
fifty  degrees,  forming  an  immediate 
descent  of  aoout  fifly-ei^ht  feet^  and 
the  noise  is  heard  ror  eighteen  miles. 
SeOor  d'Azara  is  of  the  opinion,  that 
next  te  Niagara  this  is  the  most  re- 
markable cataract  in  the  world,  from 
its  extent  and  the  amount  of  its  waters. 

Both  below  and  above  this  cataract 
numerous  tributaries,  many  of  them 
larger  than  the  largest  rivers  of  Europe, 
send  their  waters  to  swell  its  gigantic 
flood.  But  the#largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  them  all  is  the  river  Para- 
guay, which  empties  inte  the  Parani 
at  27^  20'  south  latitude.  This  river  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  perfect^  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation,  of  any  in  the 
known  world;  and  its  position  in  re- 
ference te  diflerent  countries  is  of  l^e 
utmost  importance.  Its  first  sources 
are  in  13^  south  latitude  and  12°  lon- 

S'tude  west  from  Rio  de  Janeiro!  From 
ence  it  increases  rapidly  and  majes- 
tically. In  fact^  its  primitive  fountains 
are  so  plentiful  both  in  number  and  in 
water,  that  in  a  very  short  distance 
from  them  it  is  already  fully  navig- 
able. Its  bed,  spotted  with  gold  and 
brilliants,  indicates  that  it  is  to  be  the 
great  channel  of  the  immense  riches 
of  South  America. 

On  the  east  lies  the  rich  Brazilian 
province  of  Matte  Grosso^  whose  capital, 
Cuyabft,    contains    30,000  inhabitentS| 


and  is  situated  in  latitude  15°  36',  upon 
the  banks  of  the  San  Lorenzo,  a  na- 
vigable tributary  of  the  Paraguay.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  agricultural  esteb- 
lisnments,  well  stocked  with  cattle  of 
enormous  size,  and  by  mines  of  sold  and 
diamonds.  Tne  population  of  tnis  pro- 
vince is  estimated  at  150^000  souls. 

On  the  west,  descendmg,  we  meet 
with  the  three  most  populous  provinces 
of  Bolivia,  Mojos,  SanU  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra,  and  Chiquito&  from  whence  the 
celebrated  Peruvian  bark  is  chiefly  pro- 
cured. From  thence,  it  is  at  present 
carried  on  mules  west-ward,  over  the 
Andes,  and  exported  from  Cobija,  the 
only  seaport  possessed  by  Bolivia,  and 
finally  nnds  its  way  to  our  shores,  by 
doublin|r  Cape  Horn. 

FJoating  farther  down^  we  meet  with 
the  river  Jauru,  which  is  navigable  up 
as  far  as  the  heart  of  the  province 
of  Chiquitos;  and  still  farther  down, 
in  latitude  23^,  the  river  Verde.  From 
thence,  on  the  western  bank,  down 
to  the  city  of  Santa  F6,  on  the  Parand^ 
aU  is  a  primitive  wilderness,  inhabited 
by  the  aooriginid  savages.  But  we  meet^ 
in  this  part  of  our  course,  two  magni- 
ficent nverS)  which  are  of  the  utmost 
importance.  They  are  the  Pilcomayo 
and  the  Bermejo^  both  navigable ;  and 
the  valleys  of  both  are  thicluy  populat- 
ed by  the  descendants  of  the  white  mauj 
the  lands  along  their  banks  being  of  un- 
surpassed value  in  production.  The  Pil- 
comayo rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Ande^  near  the  silver  mines  of  Potosi, 
in  Bolivia :  and  flowine  southeastward- 
ly,  near  Cnu(^uisaca,  tne  capital  of  Bo- 
livia, enters  mto  the  Paraguay  three 
leagues  south  of  the  city  of  Asun9ioiiy 
the  capital  of  Paraguay.  The  Bermejo 
takes  Its  rise  also  from  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Andes,  and,  flowing  through  the 
populous  provinces  of  Saita,  Jujui,  Ca- 
lamarca,  and  San  Juan,  also  empties 
into  the  Faraway,  in  27°  S.  lat.,  opposite 
the  commercial  port  of  Villa  del  Pilar, 
and  near  ihe  embouchure  of  the  Parang. 
The  voyages  of  discovery  on  the  Pilco- 
mayo and  Bermejo,  accomplished  by 
the  SeOores  Comejo,  Espinola,  and  So- 
ria,  demonstrate  on  every  page  the  ec- 
stetic  enthusiasm  of  their  autnors  at  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  the  country  on 
their  banks,  and  fully  prove  that  the  re- 
gions through  which  they^  flow  are 
among  ihe  most  beneficent  gifts  of  Pro- 
vidence to  man.  In  the  year  1820,  com- 
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panies  were  fonned  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  European  emigration  into 
those  regions ,  ana  several  useful  indus- 
trial es^blishments  were  set  in  opera- 
tion for  the  manufacture  of  a  very  su- 
perior indigo.  But  civil  wars,  upon 
which  I  shall  toflch  by  and  by,  destroy- 
ed all. 

Descending  the  Paraguay  from  the 
river  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  eastward,  we 
find  constantly  an  uninterrupted  line  of 
white  population.  In  Paraguay  itself 
the  population  amounts  to  1^200,000 
aouls ;  and  the  country  is  intersected  by 
many  rivers,  all  more  or  less  navigable ; 
that  IS  to  say^  from  ten  to  fifty  leagues. 
The  river  Tibicuari  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. It  was  fnllv  explored  in  1785,  by 
D'Azara,  as  well  as  last  year,  by  my- 
self; ana  is  navi^ble  for  steamboats  of 
light  draught  for  eighty  leamies.  Its 
banks  are  tnickly  populated  throughout 
its  whole  extent.  Descending  stul  to- 
wards the  ocean,  we  find  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  ParanSt  lined  with  thirty- 
eight  cities,  towns,  and  villages;. and m 
the  provinces  of  Corrientes  and  Entre- 
Rios,  a  population  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls.  A  rou^h  calculation, 
according  to  the  best  authorities  extant^ 
would  place  the  extent  of  river  naviga- 
tion within  Cape  St,  Mary  at  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  miles,  all  of  which, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  is  unobstructed  by 
any  impediment  to  steamboats.  Upon 
the  banks  of  these  streams  is  found  a 
population  of  3,000,000,  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  this  navigation  for  their  im- 
ports and  exports. 

Historical  Sketch  of  Paraguay. — 
Yet  it  will  be  asked,  "How  is  it  that  all 
this  has  just  been  found  out?"  or,  rather, 
"Why  have  these  unexampled  advan- 
tages been  hitherto  closed  from  our 
energies?"  The  story  is  due  of  dark 
crime.  Its  cause  is  simple,  when  ex- 
plained. Two  extraordinary  characters 
will  be  found  to  be  the  chief  impedi- 
ments: Rosas,  the  dictator  of  Buenos 
Aires,  and  Francia,  the  tjnrant  of  Pa- 
raguay. Whilst  at  the  same  time  our 
own  government  has  heavy  sins  of  omis- 
sion to  answer  for,  that  of  England  re- 
mains'misrepresented  by  a  dilatory  and 
inexplicable  policy ;  and  that  of  France 
sufifers  under  grave  imputations  of  an 
ill-timed  generosity,  biased  and  render- 
ed fruitless  by  English  competition  and 
her  own  internal  revolutions.  All  these 
causes  have  combined  in  producing  the 
lame  result;  an  immunity  on  the  part 


of  barbarous  tyrants  to  oppress  and  des- 
troy, and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
an  increasing  debility  and  want  of  con- 
fidence in  eul  commercial  transactions 
in  these  countries. 

The  dismemberment  of  the  provinces 
of  La  Plata  took  place  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1813.  It  began  with  Paraguay; 
but^  strictly  speaking,  she  could  at  no 
time  be  said  to  have  termed  a  portion  of 
the  **' United  Provinces,"  as  created  by 
the  patriots.  She  never  joined  in  any 
confederacy  with  them,  but  at  once,  in 
1811,  established  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Spanish  power  an  independent  govern- 
ment of  ner  own.  This  fact  demands 
especial  attention,  as  the  basis  of  her 
subsequent  history.  The  truth  is,  that 
Paraguay  secured  her  independence 
from  a  colonial  vassalage  more  by  the 
advantages  of  isolated  geographical  posi- 
tion, than  by  any  exerhons  on  the  part  of 
her  inhabitants.  This  same  geographical 
position  has  also  been  one  cause  of  tne  ter- 
rible tyranny  to  which  she  was  subjected 
under  the  dictator  Francia;  and,  al- 
though in  that  instance^  it  may  have 
operated  .in  favor  of  her  worst  mt«mal 
enemy,  yet  it  must  always  be  a  power- 
ful safeg^uard  against  the  nsk.  of  foreign 
domination. 

Dr.  Francia  began  his  political  career 
as  secretary  to  the  Revolutionary  Junta, 
in  181 1.  In  1814,  we  find  him  termina- 
ting his  consular  career,  and  elected 
dictator  for  three  years.  But  to  secure 
this  election,  even  by  his  own  creatures^ 
he  was  compelled,  in  ftnitation  of  other 
great  usurpers  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  to  onler  out  his  guards  and  sur- 
round the  church  where  his  congress 
met,  by  way  of  a  gentle  hint  that  he 
was  to  be  obeyed.  From  this  time  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  deemed  a  re-elec- 
tion necessary;  but  he  fortified  his  posi- 
tion by  a  system  of  espionage,  which  he 
constantly  extended  and  ramified,  and 
by  which  he  distracted  and  alarmed 
every  family  in  Asun9ion.  •  He  encou- 
raged all  the  lower  classes  to  look  to 
him  for  favor  and  advaiicement^  and 
sowed  discord  and  jealousies  among  the 
better  portion'  of  the  coinmunity,  by 
every  surreptitious  means  in  his  power. 
From  this  time  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  23d  of  September,  1840, 
he  adopted,  as  his  established  principle, 
perfect  non-intercourse  with  all  the 
world;  and  his  government  became, 
with  each  day  that  his  miserable  life 
was  prolonged,  only  the  more  despotic, 
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and  the  more  of  a  curse  upon  his  coun- 
tiy.  Churches  were  robbed  to  pay  the 
hirelings  of  his  nefarious  will  *  religious 
sanctuaries  were  desecrated;  the  priest- 
hood were  imprisoned :  and,  unmarried 
himself,  he  destroyed  by  forbidding  the 
matrimonial  tie.  Immorality  stalked 
abroad  in  the  rays  of  the  noonday  sun. 

The  city  of  Asun9ion  became  shroud- 
ed in  gloom.  The  houses — with  doors 
and  windows  always  closed  business 
suspended,  and  no  sound  of  domestic 
comfort  or  social  hilarity  to  dispel  the 
awfiil  stillness  caused  by  the  darkness 
of  despair — seemed  only  to  contain  the 
contemplated  victims  of  the  Supremo, 
Robertson  says  that^  ten  years  before  his 
death,  '^  the  prisons  were  groaning  with 
their  inmates;  conunerce  was  parsuyzed; 
vessels  were  rotting  on  the  river  banks; 
produce  goin^  to  decay  in  the  ware- 
nouses;  andtne  insolence  of  his  sol- 
diers was  systematically  encoursiged,  as 
the  best  means  of  striking  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  crouching  and  insulted 
citizens;  distrust  and  fear  pervaded 
every  habitation :  the  nearest  friends  and 
relabons  were  airaid  of  each  other ;  des- 
pondency and  despair  were  written  upon 
every  countenance  you  met ;  and  the 
only  laughter  heard  m  the  city  was  that 
of  Francia's  soldiers  over  their  revels  in 
the  barracks,  or  their  exultation  over 
the  affronts  offered  to  unoffending  citi- 
zens in  the  streets.^' 

At  length,  as  full  of  years  as  of  crimes, 
he  expired  at  the  age  of  eighty-two— 
one  of  the  few  tyrants  who  have  quiet- 
ly died  in  their  beds  at  a  good  old  age, 
and  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power.  He 
left  his  country  impoverished  of  its  pre- 
cious metals  ;  not  a  dollar  in  the  treasu- 
ry ;  and  not  a  public  or  private  paper  of 
lus  administration  unburned.  For  the 
reputation  of  the  human  family,  Francia 
should  be  considered  as  insane  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life;  "for,"  as 
Mackintosh  expresses  it  "  the  subtle  and 
shifting  transformations  of  wild  passion 
into  maniacal  disease,  the  return  of  the 
maniac  to  the  scarcely  more  healthy 
state  of  stupid  anger,  and  the  character 
to  be  given  to  ac&  done  by  him  when 
near  the  varying  frontier  which  sepa- 
rates lunacy  from  mali^ity,  are  matters 
which  have  defied  all  the  experience 
and  sagacity  in  the  world." 

After  the  death  of  Francia,  a  popular 
congress  elected^  again  two  consuls  to 
serve  for  two  years ;  a  general  amnesty 


was  declared ;  public  and  private  coa- 
ffdence  was  restored :  the  neople  again 
eave  utterance  to  tineir  thoughts  and 
teelings  without  fear  or  apprehensioUi 
and  the  stilled  and  stagnant  nation-heart 
throbbed  full  and  free,  and  sent  forth 
shouts  of  jov  in  the  happy  security  of 
freedom.  Tne  system  of^non-intercourse 
with  the  world  was  abandoned.  A  gra- 
dual distribution  of  the  soldiery  took 
place;  and  they  soon  lost  the  feverish 
impulses  of  tiieir  military  character,  in 
the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  citizen. 
The  first  duties  of  the  consuls  were 
to  declare  the  nation  free  and  open  to 
foreigners  and  commerce,  and  to  make 
such  regulations  with  their  neighbors,  of 
Brazil  .and  Buenos- Ayres  as  would  insure 
the  recognition  of  tne  independence  of 
their  nation.  This  was  imperatively  ne- 
cessary, to  secure  an  egress  to  the  ocean 
by  way  of  the  Parang  pver,  their  natu- 
ral and  only  commercial  highway 
to  the  outer  world.  To  this  end  they 
sent  a  commissioner  to  Buenos-Aires, 
in  1842.  This  gentleman  was  also 
charged  with  an  application  to  our  gov- 
ernment, to  recognize  the  independence 
of  Paraguay,  and  proceed  thereafter  with 
such  measures  as  would  naturally  fol- 
low. This  was  the  first  request  of  the 
kind  ever  made  by  the  Paraguayan 
government  to  any  independent  power 
beyond  the  confines  of  South  America ; 
and  I  beg  your  especial  attention  to  the 
fact,  because  it  is  my  design  to  point 
out,  by  and  by,  the  danger  which  the 
neglect  of  our  government  must  incur, 
of  driving  this  important  and  rising  re- 
public into  the  arms  of  England  and 
France,  if  it  is  by  long  delay  compelled 
to  despair  of  our  friendship  and  sym- 


'\Ve  have  sufficiently  shown  how  Dr. 
Francia  shut  up  his  own  country,  and  also 
deprived  the  northem  countries,  Brazil 
and  Bolivia,  of  all  transit  to  the  ocean. 
It  should  be  recollected,  moreover,  that 
he  established  his  power  whilst  the  war 
for  independence  was  still  raging  in  the 
neighboring  states ;  and  also  that  Brazil 
may  be  said  to  have  come  into  existence 
but  yesterday,  her  declaration  being 
made  in  1823,  subsequent  to  those  of  the 
Spanish-American  countries. 

But  Francia  having  died  in  1840,  and 
the  government  and  its  principles  hav- 
ing been  then  changed  in  Paraguay,  we 
have  now  to  consider  the  reason  why 
she  has  still  remained  virtually  in  the 
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same  situation,  for  the  last  eleven  years. 
For  the  explanation  we  roust  look  to  the 
dictator  oi  Buenos-Aires,  the  successor 
to  tlie  policy  and  to  the  criroes  of  the 
dictator  of  Paraguay,  in  the  person  of 
General  D.  Juan  Manual  de  Rosas. 

The  domestic  struggle  which  has 
agitated  the  countries  of  the  Rio  de  la 
/^lata  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
took  its  ori£;in  in  that  great  and  univer- 
sal principle  which  has  constantly  agi- 
tated mankind  since  the*  first  organiza- 
tion of  society, — the  struggle  between  the 
progressive  ana  conservative  elements  which 
characterize  the  natures  of  different  men  ; 
between  the  principles  of  preservation 
and  improvement^  on  the  ri^ht  balance 
of  which  the  quiet  and  well-being  of  so- 
ciety are  suspended,  often  by  too  slender 
a  thread.  On  the  part  of  tie  Nomadic 
Gauchos  of  the  pampas  in  the  lower  parts 
of  South  Amenca,  the  principle  of  con- 
servatism has  taken  the  form  of  opposi- 
• .  tion  to  European  emigration  and  civili- 
zation. ttv&  the  barbarism  of  the  pam- 
pas, again^  the  enlightenment  of  the 
cities  ;  or,  as  an  Argentine  writer  has 
quaintly  expressed  it^  "the  jacket 
against  the  long-tailed  coat :''  these  two 
garments,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in 
which  we  adopt  popular  political  em- 
blems, having  oecome  the  distinctive 
representatives  of  two  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

After  alternate  attempts  to  organize 
the  country,  those  parties  took  the  names 
of  Unitanans  and  Federalists.  The 
Unitarians,  or  progressive  party,  desir- 
ing a  centralized  form  of  g;ovemment ; 
and  the  Federalists,  the  fnends  of  bar- 
barism, a  confederation.  From  discus- 
sion they  soon  came  to  blows  ]  and  after 
many  reciprocal  victories  and  defeat^ 
the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  was  taken  by 
the  Gauchos  of  the  pampas,  and  Rosas, 
their  leader,  was  finally  installed  in  the 
government^  in  1835,.  with  dictatorial 
and  irresponsible  power.  This  power  he 
has  ceraent-ed  by  the  usual  means,  and 
with  the  usual  success ;  for  brute  force 
in  him  who  commands,  and  servility  and 
hypocrisy  in  him  who  obeys,  travel 
generally  with  parallel  strides. 

This  man  is  charged  with  having 
founded  clubs  of  licensed  murderers, 
who  assassinated  and  poisoned,  one  by 
one,  his  chief  competitors,  or  drove  them 
from  the  country.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
country  over  wnich  Rosas  has  ruled  so 
long  has  decreased  in  population;  towns 


and  cities  are  in  ruins,  public  archives 
mutilated,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press 
but  a  delusive  fanny]  and  public  schools, 
colleges,  aijd  hospitals  are  all  gone,  rob- 
bed, annihilated.  He  has  carried  on 
this  exterminatinff  war  without  any 
strong  or  well-combined  efibrt^  but  with 
that  hard  and  haue^hty  obstinacy  which 
destroyed  in  men's  hearts  affection  as 
well  as  hope.  A  calculator  cold  as  the 
womb  of  a  snake,  he  is  the  imitator  of 
Francia.  A  Machiavelli  in  policy, — as 
the  Duke  of  Alba  said  when  leaving 
Holland,  so  will  Rosas  say  in  this  present  * 
hour  of  his  tribulation,  "all  is  lost  from 
too  much  leniiyP 

It  is  useless  to  talk  about  the  necessity 
of  governing  the  Argentine  people,  or  any 
other  portion  of  the  human  family,  in 
this  manner;  for  a  twelve  years'  know- 
lede^e  of  all  parties  among  this  people, 
and  six  years  of  personal  acquaintance 
with  Rosas  and  with  all  their  prominent 
men.  have  taught  me  the  contrary.  Nor 
are  these  charges  against  Rosas  false,  or 
capable  of  extenuation,  as  he  has  so 
constantly  said  and  puolished;  for  the 
eighteen  years  of  his  mle  have  brought 
the  decimated  Argentine  nation,  as  one 
of  themselves  expresses  it,  almost  to  the 
condition  of  brutes.  *'They  eat^  sleepi 
keep  silence,  laush  if  they  csin,  ana 
wait  tranquilly,  Siat  in  twenty  years 
more  their  sons  may  walk  on  four  feet."  . 
And  it  is  certain  that  even  Rosas  him- 
self has  never  pretended  to  charge  simi- 
lar crimes  upon  his  enemies;  and  I 
assert,  from  my  own  knowledge  and  the 
documentary  evidence  in  my  possession, 
that  they  have  never  committed  them. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  upon  the  con- 
duct of  Gen.  RosaSj  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  concluding  part  of  my  paper. 
I  shall  there  show  the  importance  of  the 
present  movement  throughout  eastern 
South  America,  and  shall  be  enabled  to 
prove  to  you  its  character,  and  satisfy 
you  as  to  fne  degree  of  confidence  which 
may  be  placed  in  its  professions  and  its 
ultimate  results. 

Under  a  system  of  government  such 
as  I  have  described,  it  may  well  be  sup 
posed  that  a  permanent  peace  could 
never  be  estaolished.  The  Unitarian 
party,  like  the  caged  bird,  has  constantly 
exerted  itself  to  the  utmost  to  open  its 
wings;  and  at  each  attempt  it  has  only 
lacerated  itself  afresh  against  the  iron 
bars  of  its  prison.  Yet^  notwithstanding 
its  sufierings,  it  brought  Gen.  Rosas,  in 
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1840,  and  again  in  1845,  to  the  brink  of 
destruction,  on  both  which  occasions  he 
owed  his  safety  to  England  and  France. 

The  reception  by  Rosas  of  the  Para- 
goayan  application  for  recognition  may 
well  be  imagined.  The  application  has 
been  refuse^  under  frivolous  and  false 
pretexts,  from  that  day  to  this;  and 
Paraguay  itself  has  been  blockaded  by 
paper  edicts,  against  which  it  had  no  re- 
source. For  so  long  as  Rosas,  by  means 
of  his  minions,  governed  the  provinces 
of  Corrientes  and  £ntre-Rios,  to  the 
northward  of  the  Parang,  he  controlled 
the  seven  himdred  miles  of  its  naviga- 
tion^ in  the  most  absolute  manner;  and 
Paraguay,  deprived  of  all  resources  from 
without,  and  incapable  of  creating  them 
within,  has  been  obliged  to  keep  as  quiet 
u  a  lamb,  whilst  the  U.  S.  Government^ 
listening  to  the  false  representations  of 
Rosas,  has  never,  to  this  day,  answered 
favorably  the  application  of  Paraffuajr 
£>r  recognition.  Thus  Rosas,  though  al- 
ways threatening  to  attack  Paraguay, 
has  never  dared  to  do  it;  but^  from  its 
geographical  position,  he  has  made  it 
pass  eleven  years  ipore  of  isolation  from 
the  world. 

Furthermore,  Rosas  has  been  the  con- 
stant obstacle  to  all  advancement  in  his 
own  country.  He  has  never  allowed  any 
steam-vessel  to  ascend  the  Parand,  to 
Corrientes,  nor  has  he  ever  given  a  favor- 
able answer  to  the  numerous  propositions 
for  exclusive  rights  to  steam  navigation 
which  have  been  made  to  him,  from 
time  to  time,  and  by  individuals  of  dif- 
ferent nations;  for  his  power,  founded 
upon  those  principles  of  barbarism 
which  we  have  described,  shuns  the 
light  of  civilization  and  commercial 
conconrse,  and  can  only  be  upheld  by 
the  darkness  of  the  tenth  century. 

Therefore  the  navigation  of  these 
magnificent  avenues  which  intersect 
South  America  in  all  directions,  has 
been  confined  to  small  boats  and  scnoon- 
ers,  never  exceeding  two  hundred  tons, 
ana  generally  of  seventy  or  eighty  tons 
'burthen;  the  Paraguayan  never  de- 
scending, and  the  Argentine  flag  never 
ascending,  beyond  the  city  of  Corrientes. 
The  only  communication  which,  during 
my  last  two  years'  residence  in  Para- 
guay, we  were  permitted  to  have  with 
Vie  outer  world,  consisted  of  a  monthly 
mail,  carried  by  an  Indian  scout  over 
the  province  of  Corrientes,  from  San 
Boija,  on  the  banks  of  the  Uruguay,  to 


Candelaria,  on  the  Parand..  It  is  evi- 
dent to  the  most  superficial  observer, 
that  a  state  of  things  like  this  cannot 
last  for  ever^  and  VSaX  men's  minds  in 
those  countnes  must  be  brought  gradu- 
ally to  understand  their  own  interests. 
But  it  has  taken  them  a  long  time  to 
learn  that  they  must  rely  upon  them- 
selves, and  cast  aside  all  hopes  from 
English  intervention  or  French  genero- 
sity, or  American  indifference.  Nine 
years  have  thus  been  lost ;  and  hopes 
have  been  excited  and  deferred,  dunng 
this  time,  by  seven  different  ministers 
plenipotentiary  from  the  English  and 
French  governments,  who  have  dis- 
graced the  character  of  those  two  pow- 
erful nations,  and  at  last  driven  men  to 
move  and  tnink  for  themselves.  Thus 
tyranny,  cruelty,  and  insatiable  ambition 
have  again  and  again  shown  themselves 
ignorant  of  the  laws  which  limit  their 
destructive  power.  Gen.  Rosas,  after 
having  thoroughly  conquered  his  domes- 
tic enemies,  should  then  have  remained 
quiet  within  his  own  borders,  and  not 
have  interfered  with  the  domestic  affairs 
of  his  neighbors.  Whereas,  he  has 
caused  or  upheld  civil  war  in  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  and  the  Banda-Oriental ;  and, 
while  constantly  intriguing  in  Chili  also, 
has  hoped  at  the  same  time  to  consume 
Paraguay  by  a  gradual  atrophy. 

As  soon  as  it  was  fully  understood 
throughout  South  America  that  the 
French  President^  under  British  influ- 
ence, wished  to  abandon  the  city  of 
Monte- Video  to  the  power  of  Gen.  Oribe, 
the  lieutenant  of  Rosas,  the  Brazilian 
Cabinet  began  to  look  about  amongst 
her  neighbors,  to  unite  them  all  in  one 
league  against  the  aggressions  of  Rosas, 
andto  secure,  for  all  concerned,  the  navi- 
gation of  the  rivers  on  firm  and  equal 
conditions.  The  first  treaty  was  made 
in  March  last^  with  Para<^uay;  almost 
at  the  same  time  Monte- Video  and  the 
provinces  of  Corrientes  and  Entre-Rios 
all  entered  into  the  leasee,  and  they  are 
bound   to  furnish,  each  and  all,   their 

auota  of  troops,  and  not  to  lay  down 
leir  arms  until  the  question  of  the  navi- 
rtion  of  the  rivers  is  settled  for  ever, 
is  a  movement  of  civilization,  a  natu- 
ral and  irresistible  impulse  of  the  human 
race  in  South  America,  against  a  retro- 
grade and  barbarous  enemy  of  his  kind. 
It  is  to  these  allied  states  that  we  look 
for  final  success.  The  object  could 
have  been  accomplished  at  any  time, 
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for  Rosas  has  never  been  strong  against 
foreign  attacks.  But  the  difficulty  has 
been  to  unite  interests,  which,  though 
common,  were  spread  over  such  an  im- 
mense extent  ot  country,  which  was  as 
yet  almost  without  an)r  intercommunica- 
tion. This  combination  against  Gen. 
Rosas  has  at  length  been  effected  with 
the  most  perfect  success,  and  has  thus 
far  conquered  all  his  partizans  without 
firing  a  shot..  Its  character  is  clearly  on 
the  side  of  progress,  civilization,  and 
above  all,  humanity ;  for,  previous  to  this 
movement,  lenity  towards  competitors, 
and  mercy  towards  dreaded  onenders, 
were  undiscovered  virtues. 

At  the  present  moment^*  Rosas  is 
without  money,  allies,  or  troops;  and  a 
universal  defection  oi  all  in  whom  he 
has  placed  confidence  is  only  the  natural 
consequence  of  his  cruel  system.  The 
allies  against  him,  backed  by  the  steam 
navy  of  Brazil,  are  now  invading  his  own 
territory;  and  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Paraguay, 
Corrientes,  Entre-Rios,  and  the  Banda- 
Orieutal,  for  the  first  time  since  their  ex- 
istence as  states,  understand  the  vital 
necessity  of  prompt  action.  The  war 
has  ceased— or,  rather,  never  existed — 
against  the  combined  forces  to  the  north- 
ward and  eastward  of  the  Parana ;  and 
those  who  are  about  to  invade  the  pro- 
vince of  Buenos- Aires  represent  nearly 
ten  millions  of  men;  whilst  the  wholev 
Argentine  Republic,  supposing  that  all 
parties  were  faithful  to  Rosas,  cannot 
count  more  than  seven  or  eight  hundred 
thousand  souls. 

The  political  condition,  therefore,  of 
Paraguay,  Brazil,  Corrientes,  Entre-Rios, 
and  Monte- Video,  is  one  worthy  of  our 
utmost  attention,  sympathy,  and  respect- 
ful regard.  They  have  published  their 
intentions  and  determinations,  which  are 
in  entire  accord  with  the  most  humane 
principles  ;  and  their  actions  have  been 
perfectly  consistent  with  their  profes- 
sions. They  have  invited  foreigners, 
with  their  capital  and  commerce,  pub- 
lished decrees  regulating  tariffs  and  cus- 
tom-houses^ and  offered  special  rewards 
and  exclusive  rights  for  the  introduction 
of  steam,  and  all  useful  machines  and 
implements  of  every  kind,  the  produce 
of  the  industry  of  other  countries. 

Present  Condition  of  Paraguay. — 
In  reference  to  the  present  condition  of 
these  countries,  it  may  well  be  imagin- 

*  Thla  WM  written  in  January,  1692. 


ed  that  there  is  room  for  great  improve- 
ment. Yet  if  we  speak  ot  the  elements 
to  improve  upon,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  any  part  of  the  world  where 
they  exist  in  greater  or  more  spontane- 
ous profusion.  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Para- 
guay, are  the  agricultural  regions  which 
must  chiefly  nourish  the  richest  com- 
merce, while  the  regions  nearer  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  yield  all  the  productions  of 
an  enormous  extent  of  pastoral  countries* 
It  is  in  the  higher  lands^  up  the  rivers, 
where  European  emigration  must  find  a 
home,  and  a  field  for  congenial  pursuits, 
which  would  not  interfere  with  those  of 
the  native  inhabitants.  The  knowledge 
which  prevails  among  them  about  agri- 
culture, is  meagre  in  the  extreme  :  and 
although  in  Paraguay  they  are  princi- 
pally an  agricultural  people,  they  know 
very  little  of  the  science.  They  are  in 
the  greatest  want^  too,  of  all  our  agricul- 
tural implements ;  upon  each  one  of 
which,  the  introducer  would  receive  a 
patent  for  ten  years. 

Productions  of  the  Country. — 
Beginning  with  the  head  waters  of  the 
river  Paraguay^  we  find  the  productions 
upon  the  Brazilian  side  to  be,  gold  and 
precious  stones,  sugar,  molasses,  hides 
of  extraordinary  size,  hair,  tallow,  wax, 
deer  and  tiger  skins,  with  rice,  com,  and 
the  different  manufactures  of  the  mandi- 
oca  root ;  in  Bolivia,  gold  and  precious 
stones,  silver,  coflee — considered  oy  good 
judges  to  be  equal  to  Mocha — and  Peru- 
vian bark.  Though,  undoubtedly,  we 
could  draw  from  these  two  countries 
many  other  productions  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica, yet  it  b  in  Paraguay  that  we  find 
the  greatest  wealth  of  all  these  valleys. 

Oi  this  country  and  its  commercial  re- 
sources  I  can  speak  with  the  greatest 
certainty,  from  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge. Almost  divided  by  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn,  its  surface  is  like  a  chess- 
board, checkered  here  and  there  with 
beautiful  pastures  and  magnificent  for- 
ests. Unlike  all  other  lands  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  it  seems  destined  es- 
pecially for  the  habitation  of  man.  Here, 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  our  own  land, 
the  first  settlers  found  the  whole  country 
covered  with  woods  ;  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi the  other  extreme  exists,  in  the  vast 
extent  of  prairie  destitute  of  timber.  On 
the  north  of  Brazil,  in  a  similar  manner 
are  unbroken  forests;  in  its  southern 

firts,  and  throughout  the  Banda-Oriental, 
ntre-Rios,  Corrientes^  and  the  Argen- 
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tine  Repablio,  we  find  continaons  pam- 
pu.  like  our  prairies,  in  many  instances, 
witnout  bearing  the  necessary  fiiel  even 
for  household  puiposes.  Not  so  in  Para- 
guay, where,  added  to  a  sufficiency  for 
building  fleets  of  a  thousand  steamers, 
its  fore&  teem  with  every  description  of 
ornamental  and  useful  woods. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  of  Paraguay 
presents  the  richest  at&actions,  not  mere- 
ly to  the  professional  botanist^  but  to  that 
important  class  which  is  deyoted  to 
mercantile  enterprise.  ^The  medicinal 
herbs  which  abound  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion are  rhubarb,  sarsap^illa.  jalan 
bryonia  indica,  sassafras,  holjrwood, 
dragons'  blood,  balsam  of  copaibsL  nux 
Tomica,  liquorice|^  and  ginger.  Ol  dye- 
stufls,  too^  there  is  an  immense  variety. 
The  cochmeal,  which  is  indeed  an  insect^ 
but  requiring  for  its  food  a  species  of  the 
cactus  plant :  two  distinct  lands  of  indi- 
go; vegetable  vermilion ;  saffron  |  gold- 
en rod ;  with  other  plant^  producing  all 
the  tints  of  dark  red,  black,  and  freen. 
Many  of  the  forest  trees  yield  valuable 
gams,  not  y6t  familiar  to  commerce  or 
medicine:  and  they  comprise  some  of 
the  most  aelicious  perfumes  and  incense 
that  can  be  imaffined.  Others  again  are 
like  amber,  hard,  brittle^  and  insoluble  in 
water.  Some  cedars  yield  a  gum  eaual 
to  ^um  Arabic  ;  others,  a  natural  glue, 
which,  when  oncedriea,  is  unaffected  by 
wet  or  dampness.  The  seringa^  or  rub- 
ber tree,  the  product  of  which  is  now  al- 
most a  monopoly  in  Para,  and  also  the 
palo  santo,  wnich  produces  the  gum  gui- 
acum,  crowd  the  forests,  ready  to  give  up 
their  riches  to  the  first  comer ;  and  the 
sweetrflavored  vanilla  modestly  flourish- 
es^ as  if  inviting  the  hand  of  man. 

Upon  the  hms,  the  celebrated  yerba 
matt6,  which  is  the  exclusive  beverac^e 
of  one-half  of  South  America,  has  omy 
to  be  gathered.  Its  preparation  is  in  an 
exceedingly  crude  state,  and  could  be 
beneficially  improved  by  employing 
|ome  of  our  com-mills ;  and  probably  iU 
use  could  be  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try with  advantage. 

Upon  the  fertile  alluvial  banks  of  so 
many  large  streams,  sugar-cane,  cotton, 
tobacco,  of  a  superior  quality,  rice,  man- 
dioca,  Indian  com,  ana  a  thousand  other 
productions^  vegetate  with  profusion; 
whilst  seven  varieties  of  the  bamboo 
line  the  river  banks  and  dot  the  frequent 
lakes,  with  islets  of  touching  beauty.  On 
the  plains,  quantities  of  hides,  hair,  horns, 
YOL.  nr.  4 


bones,  tallow,  &c^  are  lost  for  want  of 
transportation,  u  we  go  to  the  forests 
we  find  two  or  three  kinds  of  hemp,  vast 
quantities  of  wax,  the  Nux  savonicOf  or 
soap-nut)  the  cocoa,  and  vegetable  oils  in 
abundance,  with  two  kinds  of  wild  cot- 
ton, admirably  adapted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper.  But  it  is  with  the  forest 
trees  of  Paraguay  that  I  love  most  to 
dwell.  Giants!  there  they  are,  vast  and 
noble  in  their  aspect^  and  able,  as  it  were, 
to  utter  for  themselves  the  sublime  music 
of  the  wilderness.  Sixty  varieties,  al- 
ready known,  furnish  timber  of  all  kindi^ 
and  colors  and  degrees  of  durability,  elas- 
ticity, and  buoyancy.  I  have  seen  tim- 
bers of  the  Lapachothat  have  supported 
the  roofs  of  houses  in  Buenos  Aires  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  They  are 
now  as  sound  as  aver,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, capable  of  performiuff  the  same 
service  to  the  end  of  the  world.  A  door- 
sill  of  the  same  wood,  half-imbedded  in 
the  ground,  and  marked  ^'1632,''  belong^ 
to  the  front  door  of  the  house  which  I  in- 
habited in  the  citf  of  Asun^don.  Upop 
the  closest  inspection,  it  was  in  a  state  of 
perfect  preservation .  Several  other  woods 
of  this  same  variety  are  so  heavy  as  to 
sink  in  water,  and  all,  while  dimcult  to 
bum  in  houses,  form,  under  the  force  of 
a  strong  draugnt^  a  lire  ahnost  equal  to 
stone-coal  in  intensitjr-  Another  tre^ 
the  Seibo^  when  green,  is  spongy  and  soft 
as  cork,  and  can  be  cut  like  an  apple; 
but  when  dry,  it  is  so  hard  as  almost  to 
defy  the  action  of  steel.  Again,  we  have 
the  Palo  de  vivora.  or  snake-tree,  whose 
leaves  are  an  infallible  cure  for  the  poi- 
sonous bites  of  serpents.  The  PcUo  de 
lechcy  or  milk-tree,  may  be  called  a  vege- 
table cow ;  and  the  Palo  de  borracJuK  or 
drunken-tree,  a  vegetable  distillery.  The 
if  ica  resin  is  found  at  the  roots  of  trees 
under  ground,  and  is  a  natural  pitch,, 
ready  prepared  to  pay  the  seams  of  ves- 
sels. 

But  I  have  probably  said  enough  on 
this  part  of  my  subject.  My  object  has 
been  to  exhibit  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
great  wealth  of  Paraguay ;  a  country  to 
which  the  prophetic  eye  of  the  great 
founder  of  tne  Jesuits  was  turned,  only 
nine  years  after  the  issue  of  the  Papal 
bull  which  established  the  order,  and 
where  his  followers  enjoyed,  for  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  years,  the  greatesi 
power  and  wealth  which  it  has  ever  beeil 
Uieir  portion  to  possess  at  any  time,  or  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  To  this  end  I  haT# 
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mentioned  rooU,  gams,  woods,  and  ▼ese- 
tables  enough.  We  have  found  the  for- 
ests spontaneously  producing  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  comfort  and  luxury  of 
miankind,  from  the  beautiful  cotton-tree 
that  affords  him  clothing,  to  the  colors 
which  suit  his  fancy  as  a  dye,  and  from 
the  woods  that  furnish  his  ship  and  houses 
or  (^nament  his  ucritairej  to  the  herb  that 
cures  his  sioknesi^  or  the  incense  that  de- 
lights his  olfactories.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  add,  ^at  the  climat«  is  uvorable  to 
a]l  the  useful  grains  and  table  vegetables, 
with  delicious  fruits  to  support  the  frame 
and  gratify  the  palate. 

Population  ahd  Chaaact£&  of  Paa- 
AOUAT. — Of  the  Anihropdloffy  of  Para* 

Eiay  I  have  said  nothing.  Blumenbach 
mself  would  be  nuzzl^  to  tell  the  ori- 
mnal  of  some  of  me  mongrel  breeds  to 
be  found  there.  But  the  upper  classes 
have  ever  been  more  regardful  of  their 
blood  than  in  any  part  of  Spanish  or  Por- 
tuguese America.  They  are  bmve^  stout^ 
and  healthy,  hospitable  and  simple- 
hearted  in  tne  ordinarjr  relations  of  ufe^ 
and  exceedingly  intelligent  and  keen  in 
business  affairs.  Perfect  confidence  in 
the  government  and  subordination  to  the 
laws,  aie  two  of  their  cardinal  virtues; 
and  security  for  life  and  property  is  the 
blessed  conseauence.  'Tyranny  enough 
they  have  already  snnered  to  have 
learned  to  escape  its  toils  in  future ;  and 
their  chief  desire  is  to  leam  those  arts 
which  may  conduce  to  their  comfort  and 
happiness,  and  elevate  their  country  to 
its  proper  position  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  In  return  for  that  knowledge 
their  commerce  will  bring  to  us  much 
that  we  have  never  seen,  and  will 
cheapen^  for  our  manufactures,  what  we 
already  import  from  other  parts  of  South 
America;  while  to  the  naturalist  and 
the  historian  the  most  extensive  fields  of 
undeveloped  richness  and  inexpressible 
beaut3^  wUl  open  at  command. 

As  lor  the  character  of  Carlos  Anto- 
nio Lopez,  the  President  of  Paraguay,  I 
must  not  quit  his  country  without  pass- 
ing a  just  eulogium  upon  his  talents  and 
pa&iotism.  For  a  man*  who  has  never 
passed  the  frontier  of  his  country,  he  is 
xeally  remarkable.  He  has  been  stained 
by  no  arbitrary  bloodshed;  and  even  un- 
tier  the  circumstances  which  I  described, 
pf  isolation  from  all  the  world,  he  has  re- 
formed and  advanced  his  country  in  no 
ordinary  degree.  Its  whole  constitution, 
"Civil,  political,  and  religious,  is  the  work 


of  his  hands;  and  ins  decreet  for  the  fiir- 
theranoe  of  commerce  and  agriculture, 
show  a  spirit  of  enlightenment  rarely  ex- 
hibited under  similar  circunostances. 
However  mnch  remains  to  be  done,  ha 
knows  that  it  must  be  done  slowly ;  that 
too  rapid  an  improvement  must  stand 
upon  an  insecure  basis,  which  maj 
crumble  away  and  leave  but  its  ruins 
behind. 

J^irsuing  our  route  from  Paraguay 
down  the  river  Paranj^  we  pass  the  pto- 
vinces  of  Cor^ntes  and  Entre-Bios,  pas* 
toral  regions,  whose  development  has 
been  re&deo,  or  rather  stopped  by  the 
Dictator  of  Buenos-Aires.  In  subjeotang 
them  to  such  custom-house  regulations 
as  he  wished ;  in  foicin?  them  to  cany 
their  produce  to  Buenos-Aires,  and  thetB 
to  receive  his  worthless  paper  money  in 
return,  he  has  driven  them  to  understand 
the  exclusiveness  of  a  system  which,  un- 
der the  name  of  '^  Federal.''  he  has  made 
more  despotically  centralized  than  his 
worst  ofyponent  of  the  Uiutarian  party 
ever  desired. 

Opening  for  Traoe. — ^ITnder  a  free 
navigation  for  these  deliehtful  regions^ 
their  exports  must  double  within  six 
months,  and  a  new  impulse  be  given  to 
all  their  affairs. 

The  commercial  tendencies  of  all  this 
section  of  country  lean  towsurd  the  Uni- 
ted States,  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first 
I^ace,  we  are,  for  our  numbers,  beyond 
all  comparison  the  greatest  consuming 
people  of  the  earth.  Whilst  commercse 
with  us  adds  to  their  wealth  and  comfort^ 
that  of  England,  our  only  rival,  drains 
from  them  their  veir  life-blooid.  We 
sell  on  barter  or  exchaiige,  and  many 
times  have  to  pav  the  difference  in  spe- 
cie, whilst  the  English  sell  their  manu- 
factures for  good  paper  on  time,  and 
when  the  hard  money  is  paid,  it  is  not 
long  in  leavine  the  country  and  becom- 
ing embalmed  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank 
of  ED§[land. 

Again,  we  are  undoubtedly  better  ous- 
quainted  with  the  wants  and  the  means 
of  development  of  new  countries,  than 
the  older  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  also 
certain,  we  presume,  that  our  manu&u»- 
tures,  machinenr,  and  agricultural  im- 
plements are  better  adapted  for  tlie 
wants  oi  nascent  communities,  where 
labor  is  excessively  dear,  than  can  be 
the  case  In  the  old  world,  where  t\m 
overcrowded  masses  are  struggling  for 
employment^  and  for  the  right  to  exist. 
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Fmihermore,  these  regioiu  produce 
apoataneously  many  valuable  articles 
cf  commerce;  for  wnich  we  are  now  al- 
most exclusivehr  dependent  upon  the 
British  Elast-Incuan  possessions,  pajfdn«^ 
for  them  such  a  price  as  the  English 
choose  to  demand.  It  is  for  this  reason 
thai  the  British  GoTemment  has  regula- 
ted its  policy  so  as  to  support  the  barba- 
rous system  of  Rosas :  whilst^  at  the 
same  time,  she  has  endeavored  to  make 
such  treaties  as  would  secure  her  the 
pvQcedence,  should  he  ever  ML  from 
power. 

Again,  all  those  productions  of  these 
valleys  which  European  commerce  re- 
quires, could  be  furnished  to  Europe  by 
way  of  the  United  States,  in  less  time, 
ana  consequently  at  less  expense,  them 
Ihey  can  be  by  going  direct^  no  matter 
whether  we  use  steam  or  sailmg  vessels. 
But  so  Urns  as  England  uses  steam,  and 
we  use  omy  sails^  then  we  can  commu- 
nicate in  less  time  (that  is  to  say,  once 
a  month  with  Monte-Video  and  Buenos- 
Aires),  by  way  of  England,  than  direct 
6om  this  city. 

A  study  of  the  wind  and  current  charts 
of  my  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Maury, 
of  the  National  Observatory  at  Washing- 
ton, as  well  as  the  statistics  of  voyages 
firam  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  New- Yorl^ 
and  any  point  of  Europe,  will  amply 
piove  this  assertion. 

Then,  a^in,  all  the  productions  of 
Bolivia  which  reach  any  Atlantic  mar- 
ket»  are  obliged  to  be  carried  across  the 
Andes  on  mule^  and  exported  at  Cobija, 
the  only  port  which  she  possesses;  and, 
doubling  Cane  Horn,  at  length  they 
reach  us,  loaaed  with  such  expenses  as 
almost  completely  kilb  any  attempt  of 
that  fertile  country  to  produce  anything 
which  may  compete  with  similar  pro- 
ductions in  the  commerce  of  the  wqrld. 

U|XHi  political  grounds,  also,  I  hope  to 
convince  you  that  the  commercial  tend- 
encies of  South  America  set  stron^fly 
in  oar  favor,  though  our  ffov^mment  has 
much  to  do  to  make  up  for  the  fiEiults  of 
thepast 

Tne  world  contains  only  three  great 
commercial  nations,  one  of  which  is  rap- 
idly being  swallowed  up  by  the  other 
twa  Two  of  these  nations  England  and 
France,  have  constantly  interfered  in  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata ;  and  though  from  dif e- 
lent  motives,  they  have  boui  contributed 
in  producing  one  monotonous  result: 
that  of  continuing  a  state  of  anarchy  and 


confusion,  and  creating  a  natural  hatred 
and  distrust  of  other  governments.  Yet^ 
whilst  the  conduct  of  the  British  hat 
produced  a  strong  feeling  against  indi- 
viduals of  that  nation,  the  conduct  of  the 
French  has  produced  a  strong  s}rmpathy 
for  them,  assisted  by  similarity  in  reli- 

ion,  lan^age,  and  philosophy.  The 
*  -handed  capture  of  the  Falkland 
ds  by  the  British,  and  the  English 
settlements  in  the  Straits  of  Magefian: 
the  singular  manner  in  which  England 
withdrew  from  the  combined  interven- 
tion asainst  Rosas,  as  if  striving  to  throw 
upon  France  the  odium  of  m  failure; 
the  servility  of  her  representatives  in 
Buenos-Aires  and  Monte-Video,  together 
with  her  loans  of  money  to  starving  go- 
vernments at  an  exorbitant  interests- 
all  these  things  have  rained  her  hopes  of 
commercial  success,  save  when  backed 
by  the  cannon  of  her  fleets. 

In  the  mean  time,  men's  mmt\^  are 
convinced  of  the  great  mistake  which 
was  made  in  listening  to  the  enticing 
words  of  Mr.  Canning;  and  they  are 
anxiously  desiring  to  strengthen  those 
bonds  of  commercial  communication 
with  us,  Ions  ago  formed  by  Messrs.  Clay, 
Monroe,  and  Adama^  and  afterwards  so 
unfortunately  neglected  by  their  success* 
or,  General  Jackson.  They  are  awaken* 
ing  to  the  fact^  that  with  us  they  have  no 
pouticai  intrigues  to  fear,  and  that  our 
commercial  competition  is  most  for  their 
advantage;  and  that  though  v{re  have 
pursued  a  timid,  irresolute,  and  time* 
serving  policy  with  General  Rosas,  we 
have  never  injured,  save  by  sins  of  omis* 
sion,  any  party  or  any  man. 

In  fieict)  our  only  sources  of  complaint 
have  been  against  General  Rosas;  and 
our  complaints  have  been  legitimate  and 
just^  although  circumstances  have  held 
them  in  abe3rance ;  whilst  European  at- 
tacks against  him,  always  misrepre- 
sented in  this  countiV  by  his  mendacious 
presfl^  have  producea  among  us  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  the  position  of  the  man. 
He  has  rerased  to  p^  or  arrange  the 
American  claims,  which  have  been 
pending  against  Buenos-Aires  ever  since 
1828.  He  has  placed  such  a  duty  upcni 
American  flour  as  amounts  to  a  prohibi* 
tion;  he  has  forbidden  our  vessels  to 
carry  passengers  from  Buenos-Aires;  and 
he  lias  constantly  refused  to  make  treSf* 
ties  with  us,  under  i>retence  that  he  did 
not  possess  the  requisite  power  of  ratifl. 
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Yet  in  the  &ce  of  all  this,  he  has  made 
and  signed  treaties  witii  England  and 
France;  he  has  given  to  the  British 
packets  an  ezclosiTe  right  of  oairyiiig 
passengers  from  Buenos-Aires :  and  he 
has  permitted  those  vessels  to  delay  Uie 
delivery  of  their  mails,  except  to  in- 
terested parties^  even  for  as  long  as  three 
days  after  their  arrival.  At  Uie  same 
time,  he  has  cajoled  the  American 
government^  by  throwing  himself  upon 
Sieir  generosity  3  he  has  procured  the 
trial  of  Captain  Yoorhies,  of  the  United 
States  frigate  Congress^  and  had  him 
suspended  for  an  act  which  was  a  noble 
vindication  of  our  national  honor  against 
his  arrogant  extortions;  and  he  has  ma- 
naged to  prevent  all  attention  being  paid, 
by  the  American  government  or  people^ 
to  the  cause  of  Parac^uay.  This  Ameri- 
can sympathy  has  been  the  only  one 
which  has  sustained  him  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth, — ^he,  whose  pK)wer, 
built  upon  constant  war  and  agitation  as 
an  occupation  for  his  Gaucho  soidiere^ 
has  never  known  a  moment's  peace,— he 
is  the  one  to  whom  we  can  trace,  infalli- 
bly, all  the  difficulties  of  the  last  twenty 
years  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

However,  I  trust  that  the  time  has 
eome  when  these  subjects  will  be  better 
understood  among  us.  They  certainly 
will  be,  when  our  interests  are  more 
widely  extended  in  those  parts  of  the 
world  Then  shall  we  feel  that  Paraguay 
—the  richest  of  those  countries  in  all 
that  conduces  to  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind — ^is  really  the  most 
powerful  element  in  the  afiairs  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  from  this  time  forward: 
and  that^  being  the  eiemerU  of  order ,  ana 
peaccy  and  progress  herself,  she  will  neces- 
sarily influence  her  neignbors  for  good, 
in  no  small  de^ee. 

There  are  still  other  considerations  of 
the  greatest  weight  connected  with  this 
subject)  which  I  must  be  excused  for 
iouchins  upon  with  freedom.  I  am 
aware  that^  throughout  our  community, 
great  reluctance  is  felt  to  place  property 
of  value  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  race 
upon  this  continent;  and  precedents  are 
not  wanting  to  prove  that  reclamations, 
pending  before  our  government  on  this 
•core,  have  dragged  their  wear}'  length 
alon^,  oftentimes  leaving  the  claimants 
nothing  to  live  upon  but  the  empt^  de- 
oeptions  of  hope.  Pone  Paul  IV.  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  tha?the  Spanish  race 
was  ''  the  dregs  of  the  earth,~-an  in&- 


moas  mikmge  of  the  Jew  and  the  Arab.'' 
(LavaUie  Hist,  des  Franfais^  vol.  IL,  p. 
340.)  Yet  it  must  be  recollected  that 
popes  have  not  always  spoken  the  truth; 
and,  besides,  what  might  have  been 
true  then,  is  not  necessarily  true  now. 
Nations  change  through  time  and  cir- 
cumstances: and  there  are  decided 
signs  that  the  state  of  the  Spanish  race 
on  the  shores  of  the  Plata  is  cnanging  at 
the  jiresent  moment  I  confess  myself 
a  believer  in  the  philosophical  truths  of 
history,  which  convince  us  that  the  uni- 
versal laws  of  decay  and  reproduction, 
belong  alike  to  individuals  and  to  na>- 
tioiu^  as  well  as  to  the  whole  animate 
and  manimate  creation  besides,  fiut^  as 
yet,  the  unmistakable  signs  of  decadency 
which  belong  to  the  old  world  have  no 
home  among  us  of  the  new.  The  very 
necessities  of  mankind  must  fill  up  our 
boundless  wastes  sooner  or  later.  As 
also  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  so  in  those 
of  nations,  crises  occur  over  which  man 
himself  has  no  control.  Now,  £urope 
labors  under  the  weight  of  the  most  ter- 
rible that  has  ever  fallen  to  her  lot  since 
the  creation  of  the  world.  Her  oppressed 
millions  will  not  all  stand  in  hopeless 
anguish,  whilst  the  New  World  opens  to 
their  longing  gaze  its  countless  acres  for 
their  occupation,  and  whilst  its  cheerful 
soil  brings  forth  spontaneously  all  the 
wealth-bearing  productions  of  every 
clime. 

The  movement  of  French,  Italian,  and 
German  emigration  towards  the  i^gion  of 
the  La  Plata,  already  considerable,  most 
augment^  for  many  reasons,  in.  a  far 
l^reater  ratio  than  we  hav^  ever  known 
it  with  us.  The  symjMtthetic  feelings  of 
affection  and  protection  will  take  out 
there  thousands  whose  parents,  relations, 
or  friends^  have  already  emigrated; 
whilst  the  price  of  land  is  much  less  than 
in  this  country,  and  the  sympathies  of 
race,  religion,  customs  and  language^  for 
two  of  the  three  above-mentioned  natioaa^ 
naturally  lead  them  thither.  This  emigra- 
tion, composed  of  the  best  elements^  for 
our  purposes,  which  European  society 
contains,  must  only  increase  by  each  do- 
mestic convulsion  or  despotic  encroach- 
ment ;  and  I  know,  from  facts  that  came 
to  my  knowledge  in  Paris,  that  large  ar- 
rangements are  already  entered  into  foe 
emigration  during  the  coming  season. 

These  emigrants  will  not,  as  manj 
persons  too  hastily  imagine,  become  ele- 
ments of  disorder  in  uieir  new  hoxaja  ^ 
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for  those  portions  of  the  New  World 
fbmish  no  incentires  to  anarchy,  while 
(hey  offer  every  reward  for  honest  labor. 
Nor  is  it  true  tituit  because  they  are  often 
elements  of  anarchy  at  home,  under  the 
pressure  of  want  and  idleness,  \hsjg  con- 
duct will  be  the  same  where  no  such 
pressure  exists.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
satisfied  that^  as  they  hare  already  pre- 
served, so  they  will  contribute  to  increase, 
the  element  of  civilization  in  South 
America;  and  I  am  equally  convinced 
that  they  must  absorb,  m  a  few  genera- 
tions^ the  two  or  three  millions  of  natives, 
who,  proud  and  disdainfiil,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, refuse  to  leam  from  others,  and 
have  no  idea  of  advancing  themselves. 
Thus,  under  proper  mana^ment,  we  may 
expect  to  see  a  new  nation  truly  republi- 
can, rising  up  on  the  shores  of  the  La 
Plata,  within  a  few  years,  founded  upon 
the  dihrit  of  liberty  in  the  Old  World, 
and  without  contaming  in  its  elements 
the  only  plague-spot  1^  be  found  upon 
our  own  incomparable  body  politic. 

That  the  people  and  government  of  the 
United  States  may  be   properly  repre- 
sented in  the  future  of  these  magnificent 
countries,  now  that  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of,  so  doing,  they  should  move  the 
first  and  foremost  in  the  matter.    The 
order  of  raividence  seems  to  have  con- 
stitated  us  the  protector  and  teacher  of 
the  other  piy^ts  of  our  hemisphere ;  and  it 
is  a  duty  which  we  have  hitherto  but 
poorly  performed.    Again,  it  is  the  evi- 
dent policy  of  our  government  to  protect 
all  small  states  from  the  encroachments 
of  Uieir  more  powerful  neighbors,  ca  far 
at  tkey  can  do  io  by  dipl^natic  action/ 
and  the  more  especially,  when  they  de- 
sire it  themselves,  as  in  tne  case  of  Para- 
guay and  Monte- Video.    In  reference  to 
Uiis  latter  state,  I  have  said  nothing. 
But  to  make  more  evident  stiU  the  ^reat 
sapineness  of  some  of  our  past  administra- 
tions, I  will  state  that  Monte-Video  has 
always  been  the  last  refuge  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  only  constant  upholder  of 
constitutional  government  on  the  shores 
of  the  La  Plata.    Yet^  although  such  has 
been  her  character,  as  I  am  amply  able 
to  prove,  she  has  never  met  with  any  no- 
tice or  £aivor  from  us;  but  the  contrary. 
I  have  now  amone  my  papers  some  re- 
cords^ procured  nom  tne  files  of  the 
Oriental  Legation  at  Paris  during  my 
late  visit  there,  and  which  cannot  be 
untrae.     They  are   a   correspondence, 
under  date  ot  December  14,  1841,  be- 


tween SenorEllauri,the  Oriental  minis- 
ter, and  General  Cas&  our  minister  at 
Paris,  in  which  the  former,  in  accord* 
ance  with  special  instructions  and 
powers  which  ne  had  received  for  that 
purpose,  offers  to  make  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship, commerce,  and  navi^tion  with 
the  United  States.  This,  be  it  remarked, 
was  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  for  the 
Banda-Oriental,  and  whilst  General 
Rosas  was  engaged  in  subduing  the 
upper  Argentine  provinces.  General 
Cass  states  his  want  of  instructions,  and 
applies  to  his  government.  His  govern- 
ment— ^that  is,  the  government  of  the 
United  States — answers  him,  and  he  re- 
plies to  the  Oriental  minister,  under  date 
of  March  6th,  1842  :  "I  have  been  in- 
structed to  inform  you  tbat^  although  the 
United  States  are  desirous  to  extend  and 
improve  commercial  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  governments  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  and  to  place  them  under 
the  high  sanction  of  conventional  stipu* 
lations :  yet  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces, ana  parucularly  while  war  continues 
between  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
your  Government  and  while  that  region 
IS  in  an  unsettled  and  unquiet  state,  the 
moment  does  not  seem  favorable  to  the 
development  of  its  resources^  nor  to  the 
formation  of  new  diplomatic  relations 
with  other  countries.  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  therefore,  thinks  it  ne- 
cessary to  defer,  to  a  more  favorable 
opportunity^  the  further  expression  of  his 
amicable  disposition  towards  the  Orien- 
tal Republic,  and  the  negotiations  for 
the  regulation  of  its  intercourse  with  the 
United  States.'' 

In  a  letter  to  me,  of  October  30,  1851, 
Sellor  £llauri  says,  ''I  ought  to  make 
you  notice,  a  very  especial  circumstance 
it  is,  that  tne  only  nation  with  which  my 
govemment  has  taken  the  initiative  u> 
mvite  them  to  celebrate  treaties  of  friend* 
ship^  commerce,  and  navigation^  has 
been  that  of  the  United  States ;  with  all 
others^  we  ourselves  have  been  the  in- 
vited parties,  even  by  England.'' 

Thus,  then,  we  have  seen  that  the 
Banda-Oriental  sought  our  connection  in 
1842;  Paraguay,  in  lBA3~~both  of  which 
states  have  been  treated  with  comfkte  tn* 
difference.  For  this  we  owe  tnem  at 
least  some  reparation^  and  to  call  the 
attention  and  speculation  of  all  persons 
to  beautiful  and  fertile  South  America, 
it  is  only  necessary  for  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  give  to  these 
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countries  that  impulse  which  is  the  in- 
dispensable element  of  civilization  and 
of  Christianity.  With  such  friendly  aid 
as  it  can  supply,  a  sudden  metamorpho- 
sis will  transform  the  face  of  these  coun- 
tries. The  power  of  steam  will  reproduce 
upon  their  waters  the  wonderful  results 
which  hare  marked  its  introduction 
among  ourselves,  and  which  to  our  be- 
nighted brethren  of  South  America  ap- 
pear but  the  phantasy  of  a  dream,  if 
we  lead  them  to  adopt  those  modes  of 
commerce  for  which  thev  have  such  un- 
surpassed yet  unexplored  advantages,  we 
shall  open  to  them  a  new  era  of  gran- 
deur and  happiness,  of  which  they  can- 
not form  as  yet  any  adequate  conception. 

In  four  days  a  steamboat  could  run  up 
from  Monte-Yideo  to  Asuncion,  and  in 
eight  days  to  the  interior  of  Bolivia  and 
Brazil.  A  shorter  time  will  carry  the 
return  voyager  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  after  having  touched,  in  both 
trips,  at  the  many  cities  and  villages 
upon  the  banks,  leaving  in  them  the 
spirit  of  life  and  wealtJ^  and  through 
tnese  the  benefits  of  education  and  re- 
finement. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  all  things 
tend,  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new, 
to  the  realization  of  these  most  magnifi- 
cent projects;  in  a  word,  to  the  opening 
of  an  entire  new  world  to  our  enterprise. 
Why  let  the  opportunity  slip  from  our 
crasp^  to  be  certainly  seized  upon,  in  a 
few  months,  by  our  only  rivals,  the 
English  % 

The  best  commercial  statistics  fiilly 
prove  what  I  advance.  For,  in  1842, 
when  not  half  a  dozen  individuals  in 
each  j)ort  of  the  United  States  had  a 
dollar  invested  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
the  American  tonnage  which  had  ar- 
rived in  the  port  of  Monte- Video  for 
the  seven  previous  years,  amounted  to 
113,696  tons,  and  fell  short  of  the  British 
by  only  57,586  tons.  For  the  year  1842 
—a  year  of  peace — ^the  total  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  Monte-Video,  with 
only  a  small  pack  country,  and  without 
any  aid  from  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Paraguay, 
Corrientes,  or  £ntre-Rio6,  amounted  to 
$22,558,762;  of  which  the  Americans 
had  the  third  share.  Thus,  if  under  cir- 
cumstances of  governmental  abandon- 
ment and  general  want  of  confidence 
we  did  thus  much,  what  ought  we  to  do 
now? 

I  do  not  surpass  probability  when  I  say, 
that  the  appearance  of  an  American  river 


steamboat  in  those  waters  would  increase 
our  exportations  to  these-  regions  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  the  first  year,  and  that 
this  amount  would  double  every  six 
months  thereafter,  for  a  considetable 
periqi  of  time.  This  boat  would  pro- 
cure the  exclusive  right  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  these  waters,  from  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
and  Paraguay;  and  the  compauy^  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  their  monopoly, 
could  control,  in  every  respect,  all  im- 
ports and  exports. 

I  have  said  that  the  attention  of  the 
English  merchants  is  largely  drawn  to 
this  important  question.  As  far  back  as 
1845;  the  South  American  merchants  of 
that  country  [petitioned  the  Queen  to 
force  open  the  navigation  of  the  Parang 
(in  the  same  manner  as  their  country- 
men procured  a  trade  with  China); 
"  because,"  said  they,  "  in  a  few  years 
its  trade  will  be  only  second  to  that  of 
your  Majesty's  East-Indian  possessions." 

They  saidf  well ;  for  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  of  Brazil,  Fara- 
way and  Bolivia,  and  the  other  territo- 
ries watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  La 
Plata,  ofier  to  a  legitimate  commercial 
ambition  nearly  nine  hundred  thousand 
miles  square  of  virgin  lands^  very  much 
more  profitably  situated  for  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  globe  than  the 
Chinese  empire,  owing  to  their  superior 
geographicaLi,  as  well  as  social  position. 
In  China  we  are  obliged  to  struggle 
against  a  traditional  policy  which  re- 
pels the  foreigner,  and  against  a  high 
industrial  development  which  rejecti 
almost  all  our  manufactured  goods,  with 
the  exception  of  such  as  come  from  the  na- 
tional mini;  besides  which,  tne  Chinese 
are  generally  short-lived,  and  infanti- 
cide IS  common  among  them.  In  South 
America,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  a 
fresh  population,  ignorant  of  the  words 
economy^scarciiy,  because  they  know  not 
tpant  These  people,  the  reverse  of  the 
Chinese,  expect  the  wants  as  well  as 
they  demand  the  benefits  which  civiliza- 
tion brings  in  its  train.  Therefore  we 
ought  not  cannot  remain  deaf  to  the 
appeal  wnich  they  make  us.  Shame 
should  hinder  us  from  permitting  the 
English  to  be  considered,  on  any  part 
of  our  own  continent,  as  the  head  of 
civilization  and  all  progress  rather  than 
ourselves. 

In  vain  has  a  tMrd  of  a  century  passed 
since  we  conferred  upon  these  people  the 
blessings  of  national  independence.    In 
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▼ain  have  opponne  interestfl  Ubored  far 
a  long  time  to  eflfiice  the  lemembranoe 
of  this  our  noble  aot  In  vaia  have  oar 
own  errors  oome  in  aid  of  those  interests 
which  are  opposed  to  us.  Hie  name  oi 
Heniy  Clay)  as  the  champion  of  South 
American  mdependencq,  still  survives 
among  them,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
give  to  this  remembrance  a  proper  ten- 
dency, and  it  will  revivify  and  spread 
abroad;  it  will  infuse  itself  into  the 
ideas  and  the  manners,  into  the  material 
and  moral  wants  of  tnose  people  who 
love  us,  that  we  may  become  the  law  of 
their  interests;  for  this  is  what  their 
sympathies  demand. 

Contrast  opportunities  and  feelings 
like  these,  with  the  proportionate  dislike 
of  the  snares  of  monarchial  influences, 
from  which  they  have  suffered  so  much. 
Consider,  in  addition,  the  hopeless  debt 
and  consequent  oppression,  in  one  form 
or  another,  under  the  apprehension  of 
which  all  the  nations  of  South  America, 
except  Paraguay  and  Chili,  so  heavily 
labor ;  and  our  ?iew  into  tne  future,  of 
what  we  ought  to  do  and  can  do,  De- 
comes  clear  and  distinct.  The  time  for 
talking  is  over.^  If  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
distanced,  anticipated,  superseded,  we 
must  act,  and  act  without  aelay. 

If  we  follow  on  in  the  path  thus  open 
before  .us,  enugration  and  steam  will 
speedilv  call  into  action  those  empa- 
thies of  which  I  just  now  spoke.  Incom- 
Iiarable  instruments  of  peaceful  revolu- 
tion, they  promise  to  these  magnificent 
countries  the  most  abundant  develop- 
ment for  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race.  Under  their  vigorous  impulse 
solitudes  will  be  peoplec^  inertness  will 
become  action,  and  the  earth  will  yield 
its  Ihuts  an  hundred  fold.    The  travels 


and  investigations  of  scientific  men,  the 
introduction  of  machinery  and  new 
means  of  labor,  together  with  a  new 
spirit  of  ener^  and  enterprise,  will  bless 
all  persons  with  new  discoveries  of  uqp 
bounded  usefulness,  before  unknown. 
Thus  resting  upon  those  solid  foundations 
which  alone  can  give  a  permanent  ex- 
istence to  liberty,  a  new  terra  firma  of 
prosperity  and  peace  will  rapidly  loom 
up  from  among  the  sinkinp^  billows  of 
discord  and  civil  war,  which  have  so 
Ions  swept  in  all  their  Airy  over  some 
of  uie  fiiirest  regions  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  though  I  have  made  some 
forcible  statements,  and  made  therefrom 
my  own  deductions,  that  I  do  not  desire 
to  wound  the  prejudices  or  the  partiali- 
ties of  any  person  whatever.  I  trust 
that  I  have  spoken  in  accordance  iVith 
the  opportunities  of  information  which  I 
have  enjoyed,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
principles  of  human  progress  and  hu- 
manity. 

The  American  people  seem  to  be  very 
desirous  at  thb  present  moment  to  ex- 
tend the  area  of  freedom.  Some  have 
gone  to  Cuba  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Others  would  like  to  ^  to  Hungary  and 
even  to  Moscow,  notwithstanding  its  bad 
reputation  as  a  winter  residence  for  an 
invading  force.  And  it  is  onlv  a  little 
of  this  spirit,  differently  appliea,  whioh 
I  have  desired  to  see  extend  itself  to 
South  America. 

NoTi.— Mr.  Hopkint  has  aMd»  tbranghcnit  hta 
memoir,  the  orthosraphy  of  the  lanfaage  in  whleli 
the  dlibrent  places  therein  mentioned  have  been 
named.    Hla  reaseoa  for  declining  to  anglieiu  pro- 

Kr  names,  in  reference  to  geography,  may  probably 
made  the  eabjaet  of  %  rnture  paper  befiire  the 
Society. 


ART.  VIII.-OOMMEROIAL  GROWTH  OF  BOSTON. 


We  have  frequently  referred  in  the 
psffos  of  the  Beviewto  the  rapid  growth 
of  Boston  in  all  the  elements  of  popular 
tion  and  commercial  power,  ana  we 
condensed  a  great  many  of  our  statis- 
tics upon  this  subject  into  the  volumes 
of  Industrial  Resources  published .b^  us 
last  summer.  In  order  tnat  the  subject 
•may  be  brought  down  to  date,  we  draw 
upon  the  reports  of  the  Shipping  List  for 
many  interesting  particulars,  in  relation 


to  the  commerce  of  the   year  which 
dosed  on  the  1st  January,  1853. 

The  business  of  the  year,  says  the 
Shipping  List,  shows  a  good  and  healthy 
increase  in  nearly  every  depaitment^ 
and,  on  the  whole,  has  been  highly  sa- 
tisfactonr.  Cotton  goods  and  boots  and 
Aoes,  toe  leading  articles  of  our  manu- 
facture, have  been  unusually  active 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  quantity 
taken  for  export  and  home  oonsumptioa 
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largely  exceeds  that  of  any  previous 
year.  Our  Canada  neighbors  mid  us  so 
closely  connected  with  them  by  rail- 
roads, and  the  means  of  communication 
to  easy  and  rapid,  that  a  larger  nomber 
than  usual  have  been  induced  to  visit  us, 
and  have  purchased  freely  of  staple  ar- 
ticles suited  to  their  market;  and,  in  re- 
turn, we  have  consumed  and  exported 
a  much  larger  amount  of  their  produce. 
This  branch  of  our  trade  promises  well 
for  the  future.  The  exports  to  and  the 
imports  from  the  British  Provinces  indi- 
cate a  very  large  and  healthy  increase. 
The  California  trade  has  been  very  ac- 
tive and  prosperous,  and  attended  with 
few  or  none  of  the  disasters  of  previous 
years.  A  succession  of  splendid  cli|K>er 
ships  have  been  promptly  dispatched 
for  that  market  throughout  the  year,  with 
large. and  very  valuaole  carg^oes  of  pro- 
duce and  manufactured  articles.  The 
number  of  clearances  will  show  at  a 
glance    the   extent   of  our  California 
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it  fully  #1  force  the  coining  year,  we 
feel  that  nearly  all  branches  of  our  trade 
will  suffer  in  consequence.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  new  kind  of  legislation,  when 
the  legitimate  business  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  respectable  and  upright  citizens 
is  interfered  with,  in  order  to  try  a 
doubtful  experiment  on  the  morals  of  a 
few  erring  ones.  We  hope,  however, 
that  our  present  legislature,  while  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  temperance  by  ail 
wholesome  restraints  and  laws,  will 
deem  it  their  duty  to  repeal^this  unjust 
and  therefore  intemperate  one. 

The  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  for  ten 
years  past  have  been  as  follows  at  Bos- 
ton: 

SUpfc     Buki.     Brigi.       SAm.  TM^. 

1853 836. ...332  ...840.... 1,458.... 2»8M 

1851 191. ...288  ...817....  1,542.... 2,838 

1850 180.. ..209.. ..646... .1,533. ...2,828 

1849 238.. ..305.. ..908.... 1,733... .3,183 

1848 243.. ..310.. ..908.. ..1,646.... 3,101 

1847 182. ...262.. ..698,. ..1,613. ...2,755 

1846 146. ...213.. ..531. ...1,162.. ..2,052 

1845 159. ...215... .550... .1,406.... 2,830 

1844 154. ...217. ...607...  1,221.... 2,190 

1843 187... .158... .584....    9i6.... 1,750 

The  foreign  clearances  for  the  same 
period  have  oeen  as  follows: 


Although  the  number  of  vessels  is  less 
than  in  1850  and  1849,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that,  the  past  vear,  they  were 
nearly  all  large  clipper  ships,  from  1,000 
to  2,500  tons  burthen,  while  in  1850  and 
1849  they  were  generally  moderate  sized 
vessels.  Every  other  leading  branch 
of  our  business  has  also  equally  increas- 
ed during  the  ye^^.  Statements  to  the 
prejudice  of  our  merchants,  circulated 
south  and  west,  have  failed  to  divert  or 
embarrass  any  of  our  trade.  But,  while 
our  business  men  are  thus  successfully 
contending  against  attacks  from  abroad, 
and  doing  all  in  their  power  to  promote 
tlie  interests  and  prosperity  of  our  city, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  tiiat  they  have  to 
meet  with  unlooked-for  obstacles  at 
home.  Our  legislators  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  enact  very  stringent  laws — 
heretofore  looked  U|>on  as  foreign  to  the 
purposes  of  lespslation — having  a  ten- 
dency to  interfere  with  and  embarrass 
several  branches  of  our  manufacture 
and  foreign  trade,  and  materially  injure 
the  business  of  the  city.  The  law  known 
as  the  ''Maine  Liquor  Law''  has  as  yet 
been  inoperative  and  its  influence  un- 
felt ;  but  as  there  is  a  disposition  to  put 
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...2,688 
...3,648 
...2.671 
...3,110 
...2,810 
...2,520 
...1,981 
...2,167 
.1,981 
...1,587 


The  coastwise  arrivals,  and  the  clear- 
ances, as  far  as  known,  as  many  are 
not  entered  at  the  custom-house,  for  a 
number  of  years,  have  been  as  follows : 


1852.. 
1851.. 
1850.. 
1849. 
1846., 
1847. 
1846. 
1845. 
1644. 
1843. 


AtriTih. 
...6.286.. 
...6,334.. 
...5,978.. 
...6,199.. 
...6,118.. 

..7,125.. 
...6,775.. 

..5,631.. 

..5,312.. 

..4,944.. 


.3,291 
.3,181 
.3,086 
.3,174 
.3,187 
.3,198 
.2,678 
.3,054 
.2,830 
.2.497 


Coffee  Trade  of  Boston. — ^The  im- 
ports the  last  three  years  have  been  as 
follows : 

Fnm  18i«.  1811.  ISfO. 

Batavia. .  .bafs  dsplciili 

Hayti bags.. 

Rio  Janeiro "    ., 

Porto  t^abeUo "    .. 

ManUla "    ., 

Other  foreign  porta.  "    . 
Coaatwiae "    .. 

Total  baga 177,305..  168.368..  125,881 
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The  exports  to  foreign  and  coastwise 
ports  have  been  as  follows : 

ISn b«CB....S5,388 70,7JM» 

IBftl.... "    ...•.»,Wb M,471 

1850 "    ....J8,536 51,574 

1849 "    .  .  »,0W 7«,717 

1848 "   ....45,887 58»499 

1847 «    ....85,088 118,718 

CoTTOH  Trads  of  Bobton. — ^The  im- 
ports the  past  year  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 


Tnm  New-Orleans. 

•«     Mobile 

**  Cbarteston.... 

**     SaTannah 

*•  ApalachicoU.. 

**  GalTeston  .... 

**  Other  plaeaa.. 


.balea. 


..131,W7 
..  48,985 
..  18,080 
..  80,000 
..  37,890 
..  18,600 
..    0,380 

ToCall689 881,108 

-    1851 804,988 

"    1850 155,070 

•♦    1840 870,003 

«♦    1848 830.058 

"    1847 108,039 

"    1840 103,540 

««    1645 167,010 

"    1844 175,590 

•*    1843 151.000 

The  exports  from  this  port  to  foreign 
ports  have  been  as  follows : 


1851. 
1890.. 
1849.. 
1648. 
1847. 
1640.. 


.balea. 


Dry  Goons,  Domestic  Trade  or 
Boston. — ^The  exports  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

PaakiffM.  ValM. 

TdEait  Indies 90,077....  $1,959,051  06 

••  Sonth  Ameriea. 93,003....  1,195,905  80 

**  Sandwleb  lalanda 315  ...  99,771  59 

"'Smyrna 1,970....  77,070  84 

•*  Gibraltar  Sn  a  market. .       080 ... .  85,500  18 

••  MalU  *  a  market 675. .. .  37,740  84 

"Palermo 30....  9,150  40 

•*  Coneuntinople 45....  3,110  53 

••RloOrande 719....  36,040  00 

lAyiw 1,900....  00,110  98 


To  Rio  la  ?lata,  Ae 

"  Rio  Janeiro 

"  PemambQoo 

"  AiHca 

■*  Cape  of  Good  Hope.. 

**  Payal 

**  Padfie  Oeean 

**  Hondaraa 

*<  Porto  Cabello 

**  St.  Thomas 

*♦  HayU 

"  ProTinoea 

"  Rio  Haebe 

**  Coraeao 

"  Sarinam 

*'  Sao  Jnan 

"  Turk's  Istand 

"  AapinwaU 

"  Bermuda 

**  LlTerpooI 


788.. 

1,090.. 

103.. 

05.. 

553.. 

08.. 

98  . 

569.. 

470.. 

41.. 

9,018.. 

1,031.. 

17  . 

14.. 

0.. 

6.. 

0.. 

1.. 

3.. 

1.. 


Total  1858 02,600.. 

"     1851 47,007.. 

"     1850 84,307.. 

"     1840 38,300.. 

"     1848 50,952.. 

Coal. — The  imports  of  foreign  coal  at 
this  port  have  been  as  follows : 


▼■IM. 

36,004  11 

04,181  98 

4,098  56 

5^10  46 

98,63197 

3,156  96 

1,600  24 

39,194  08 

91,090  40 

9,600  00 

154,313  41 

79,004  65 

776  98 

66550 

339  00 

89000 

393  00 

78  65 

167  00 

100  06 

,  63,090,100  59 
.  9,507,708  04 
.  1,800,146  10 
.  1,600,457  65 
9,966,399  84 


8,146 
9,917 
1,885 
4,308 
7,766 
0,477 
7,187 


From  Great  Britain 9,843....        48 

**     Provinces —    ....  40,716 

ToCall899 9,343....  40,764 

"     1651 8,487....  30,380 

•»     1850 6,251....  38,486 

1849 19,069....  34,581 

1848 5,795....  41,308 

1847 4,251....  47,093 

1846 5,233....  91,197. 

1845 13.099....  97,674 

1844 7,559....  19,067 

1843 5,050....  17,800 


Dtxwoobs.  —  St  Domingo  logwood 
has  been  sold  during  the  year  at  from 
$11  a  $13  25  per  ton,  duty  paid;  sapan 
wood  from  $30  a  $40;  and  Cuba  fus- 
tia$3'4  a  $39  per  ton.  The  imports  for 
three  years  hare  been  as  follows : 


Logwood tons.. ..10,906.. ..7,789  ...19,481 

PWtie "  ....     463....    675....  1,466 

Foatle pieces ....  19,360. . .  .4,693 ....  15,530 

a«pan  wood*.... tons....     371....    449....     965 

nie  exports  for  three  years  have  been : 

IBM.  1851.  ItfO. 

Logwood tons....  6,131.... 6,889....  9,119 

Sapanwood "   ....      877....    171....      186 

Viutic "   ....     905....    331....     567 


The  imports  from  domestic  ports  haye 
been  as  follows : 


From  Philadelpbla 360,669. . .  .•     — 

"     Alexandria 8.537....     — 

"     Baltimore 37,919....     — 

"     Otherplaoea 94,645....     — 

"     Virginia —    ....  14,000 

Total  1859 431,970....  14,000 

"     1651 361,073....  80,860 

•♦     1850 960,571....  59,378 

"     1840 961,903....  90,800 

«     1646 975,946  ...  48,600 

"     1847 961.959.. ..197,595 

"     1846 187,098....  1M,900 

**     1845 171,093.... 284,475 

"     1844 139,366....  170,650 

"     1843 117,451  ...150,813 

Provisions. — ^The  receipts  of  provi- 
sions have  been  as  follows : 

I8M.               1811.  18Sa 

Beit bbls..  98,115....  89,865....  88,048 

Pork bblo.\  79,016....  76,004...  146,545 

Hams casks..    7,916....    7,759....  19,937 

"    bbls..    9,049....    3,559  ...  4,641 

Lard bbls..  37,658....  41,996....  51,333 

'•    kegs..  37,979....  91,013....  00,915 

Cbeese bxs..  116,816....  88,999....  88,574 

"      casks..    8,000....    6,015....  7,058 

"      tons..       007....       730....  749 

Batter tabs..  199,814. . . .109,113. . . .  70,104 

"     bbls..     1.356....       546....  778 

Hogs (No. of)..  37,338....  80,064....  86,766 
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The  exports  to  foreicn  and  coastwise 
ports  hare  been  as  fol&ws : 


Fork,  foreign bbla. 

"     COMtWiW "    . 

Lard,  Ibreifn **    . 

**     coastwiM **   ., 

Lard,  foreign kega. 

««     coaMwiae '^  . 

Baaf,  foreign bbla.. 

"     coaatwiee ♦*   .. 

Cheeae,  foreign  bu. 

♦*       coaaiwiae. "  . 

Chaaae,  foreign. 

**       coast  wiee.. 


Salmon.. 


15,«B... 

14,SI3 

14,170.... 

»,5M 

5.M3.... 

115S3 

4.68B.... 

8,541 

13,9M... 

13,613 

11,M1.... 

7,177 

9,1M.... 

5,784 

9,815.... 

4,053 

11,M»... 

9,084 

2,745... 

4,135 

60.... 

156 

105.... 

SOS 

Harring. 


..tiareea. 


..boxaa.. 
..kiua.. 
....No.. 
...bbla.. 
...bxa.. 
.tea.. 


Fish. — ^The  inspection  returns  of  mac- 
kerel have  not  yet  been  completed,  but 
as  £BLr  as  receiyed  indicate  a  material 
falling  off  compared  with  the  last  few 
years.  This  is  owin^  in  part  to  the  im- 
pediments thrown  m  the  way  of  our 
fishermen  by  the  British  authorities. 
Prices  have  ruled  unusually  high,  in 
consequence  of  the  limited  supplies  and 
the  increased  demand  for  consumption. 
The  current  rates  for  mackerel,  early  in 
the  year,  were  $8  25  for  Ne.  1 ;  $6  50  a 
$6  75  for  No.  2;  $5  for  No.  3,  large 
sizes ;  and  $4  25  and  $3  75  for  No.  2 
and  3,  small  sizes :  but  prices  soon  ad- 
Tancedf  and  the  bulk  of  the  sales  during 
the  year  have  been  made  at  $2  a  $4  per 
bbl.  advance  on  the  opening  prices. 
The  highest  and  lowest  prices  obtained 
the  past  two  years  were  as  follows : 

. — Highest'^        ^^Lowett-^ 
„     .   .  IMI.  M61.  l«l.         IHl. 

No.  1, large $13  50.. .$11  00.. .$8  35.. .$8  00 

No.S 1100...     8  75...  0  50...  6  35 

No.8 800...     5  35...  6  00...  4  35 

Codfish  have  been  sold  during  the  year 
from  $2  50  a  $4  25  for  larse,  and  $1  87 
a  $3  for  small,  an  uniuualTy  light  stocl^ 
in  May  last,  causing  prices  to  run  up  to 
the  highest  figures.  The  principal  sales 
have  been  at  $3  a  $3  50  Tor  large,  and 
$2  a  $2  50  for  small  whicli  is  from  25  a 
50c.  per  qtl.  higher  tnan  the.current  rates 
of  last  year.  Hake  and  haddock  have 
been  sold  from  $1  25  a  $2  25  per 
qti.  *^ 

^  The  import  of  mackerel  from  the  Pro- 
vinces, for  six  years  past^  has  been  as 
follows : 


Alawirea. 

.bbla. 

Shad 

bbla. 

Halibm... 

bWa. 

Tront...  . 

bbU. 

codflah... 

qtla. 

ti 

caaka. 

II 

....druma. 

II 

bbla. 

II 

bdla. 

41 

No. 

PoUoek... 

■::::::t:: 

II 

Haka 

otl«. 

<i 

caaka. 

Haddoek.. 

qtla. 

Fiah 

....drama. 

II 

caaka. 

II 

qUa. 

II 

.6ia. 

3.360.... 

I,f7f.... 

1,965.... 

3,T23.... 

i^ 

1,026.... 

3,938.... 

900 

—  ,.,, 

■—  .. . . 

le 

—  .... 

—  ..,, 

MO 

30,507.... 

6,311.... 

7,4tt 

—    ... 

100.... 

13.... 

» 

13,451.... 

8,308.... 

4,595 

486.... 

137.... 

83 

.. 

34.... 

_ 

34.... 

30.... 

^ 

48,110.... 

11,185... 

1,789 

941.... 

100.... 

31 

3.856.... 

5,30.... 

831.... 

799.... 

— 

mmm 

170,000.... 

— i 

— 

431     .. 

039.... 

-.. 

10.... 

«. 

4,113.... 

«—  .... 

— 

50..., 

"•  . . . . 

^m. 

97.... 

_ 

., 

70.... 

^  .... 

«« 

93.... 

—  .... 

^ 

3,888.... 

.... 

_ 

200.... 

—  .•.. 

-. 

The  export  of  fish  for  three  years  past 
has  been  as  follows : 


Cod  flab.. 


Mackeral... 
Harring 


!'...Aia'-*. 

*.*.Vw>la*! 
....bxa.. 


7,856... 
13,483... 
53,568... 

190,043... 
17,539... 


18S1.  Itlt. 

.    8,559....  4,109 

8,366....  5,494 

59,079.... 76,003 

.132,106.... 99,965 

14,585....  13,936 


Fruit.— The  imports  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : 


nM.  iMi.  im. 

Lamona bxa..  49,711....  33,570  ...  34,661 

Orangaa bxa..  94,686....  108,877....  05,048 

Ptga drama..  390,891       

3,591 


1853. 

1651., 

1850.. 

1810.. 

1848 

1847.. 


.bbla. 


.48,570 
.43,839 
.37.990 
.41,850 
.83,365 
.59,096 


The  iinports  of  other  kinds  of  fish 
from  the  Provinces  show  a  very  large 
increase  compared  wiUi  previous  years, 
as  follows : 


825,707.... 344,798 
.  2,114....  1,583 
..caaka..  16,403....  38^4....  90,078 
..drama..  9,171..-.  5,518....  4,888 
....bxa.. 104.753.. ..180,803...  187,079 


Flovr.— The  receipts  have  been  as 
follows : 

By  rail-road  —  Waatam bbla. .  350,811 

"              Northorn bbla..  45,609 

'*              Fitcbborg bbla..  148,393 

*«              Boaton  *  Malna....bbla. .  98,817 

By  watar— Fiom  Naw-York bbla. .  67,997 

"             Albany bbla..  15,006 

*<              New-Oriaana bbla . .  07,490 

"              Frederickaborg. . .  .bbla. .  83,483 

••             Gaorgetown bbla..  19,410 

**             Alexandria bbla..  17,996 

<*             Riebmond bbla. .  07,904 

*<             Othar porta  in Va.. bbla..  5,130 

^             Philadelphia fibla . .  14,038 

*«             Balttmora.., bbla..  40,7S1 

**             Othar  plaeea bbla. .  15JI11 

Total  1858 bbla..  898,454 

**     1651 bbla..  778,519 

«     1850 bbla..  701,148 

"     1849 bbla..  1,096,309 

"     1848 bbla..  985,578 

"     1847 bbla.. 1,097,719 

"     1840 , bWa..  750,439 

••     1845 .' bbla..  730,188 

•*     1844 bMa..  086,586 

"     1848 bUa..  610^904 
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From  the  records  of  the  Western  Rail- 
road, we  copy  the  following  comparative 
monthly  statement  of  ike  receipts  of 
fiour  for  the  past  five  years : 


«« 


XX 


•P  *Jx»  'xx  'xxx 

Is  mmm 


,xxxx  XX 


si 
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The  exports  of  flour  hare  been  as  fol- 
lows: 


TsUllSn »0,771 

"     1851 in,346 

"     1850 115,81« 

-     18«« ]S3,aSS 

•*     1848 120,078 

••     1847 180,7» 

"     1846 150,117 

ToBACGO.— >The  stock  of  leaf  tobacco 
in  iifst  hands  is  700  hhds.  against  900 
hhds.  in  1851, 600  hhds.  in  1850, 800  hhds. 
in  1849,  1,250  hhds.  in  1848,  and  1,500 
hhds.  in  1847.  The  imports  have  been 
asfbUows: 

S,310 4,041 51,006 

S,001 3,003. .....41,704 

t,101 4,040 85,170 

9.001 8,350 t7,060 

3,113 4,544 33,013 


1851. 
18S0. 
1840. 
1048. 
1847.. 
1840.. 


.8,004 4,780 38.750 

.1,381 4,410 33,443 


IMS.. 
1651.. 
1650.. 
1840.. 
1846.. 
IS4T.. 
1846.. 
1649.. 


The  ezpoits  of  tobacco  were  as  follows : 


1881. 
1801.. 

1690. 
1840. 
1646. 
1647. 


.  001.. 
.1,146.. 
.  810.. 
.1,540  . 
.lillO.. 
.1,837.. 


.0,096 10,453 

..4,104 17.907 

.4,080 7,078 

.3,714 0,833 

.3,534 0,106 

..4443 10,771 


SvoABs. — ^The  imports  were  as  follows 

Rhdi-ftckk       Bbb.  Bmi. 


Foreign 

COMtWlM.. 


.14,840.. 
.  1,788.. 


1,103.... 06,033.. 
7,461....    —    . 


.83,810 
.  3,307 


TMiai859 16,637....  8,654.... 06633.... 86,477 

**     1851 13,607....  5,843... .88,190.. ..84,836 

**     1850 15,707....  8,031...  53,818.... 86,610 

"     1840. . . .  Jl,033. . . .  17,503 . . .  .71,049. . .  .47,733 
**     1848 11,706....  5,064.. ..74,130... .73,001 

The  exports  for  the  past  fiye  years  to 
foreign  ports  have  been  as  follows : 


1853 0,157....  490....  4,846....  — 

1851 8,451...;  1,004....  9,760....  ~ 

1650 7,790....  701....  9,050....  000 

1840 0,717....  961....  1,954....  1,340 

1848 9,887....  041  ...  9,189....  3,900 

1847... 9,490....  973....  3,903....  360 

Molasses. — ^The  quantity  taken  by 
'  distillers  durine  the  year  comprises 
39,000  hhds.  of  all  kinds,  of  which  about 
27,500  hhds.  were  sour  Cuba  at  1 6  a  19^0.^ 
the  principal  sales  from  16  a  18ic.  In 
1851,  35,000  hhds.  were  taken,  sonr  Cu- 
ba selling  from  17  a  20;  in  1850,  31,500 
hhds.  at  17i|  a  23c. ;  in  1849,  29,000 
hhds.  at  17  a  21}^  c. ;  and  in  1848,  26,650 
hhds.  at  15  a  20c.  for  Cuba.  The  import 
of  the  year  shows  a  considerable  falang 
ofi*  compared  with  last  year.  The  stock 
of  all  kmds  now  at  hand  is  1,500  hhds., 
against  3.100  hhds.  in  1851,  5,000  hhds. 
1850,  and  3.500  hhds.  in  1849.  The  im- 
ports have  Deen  as  follows : 


Poraign.... 

COMtWlM. 


.46,681.. 
.94,638., 


The  amount  inspected  in  Boston  for 
eight  years  past  has  been  as  follows : 


1,919 
1,600 
1,301 
1,470 
1,664 
3,358 
1.049 


Total  1853 71,904.. 

"  1891 81,413.. 

«*  1850 78,310.., 

"  1840 79,949... 

"  1846 77,079... 

«  1847 78.r8... 

«*  1846 60»808.., 

"  1849 90,700... 

«  1844 77,436.. 

**  1848 97^660... 

The  exports  have  been : 

Bbda. 

To  Ibralgn  portfl 1,009... 

CoMtwlM 4,414.. 

ToUl  1859 6,810.. 

««     1801 6.803... 

«<     1850 11,107... 

"    1840 JK2- 

"     1048 18,007... 

"     1647 30.969.. 

"     1846 17,060.. 


3,303., 
:-    07. 

.8,380. 
4,981. 
8,800.. 
3,003. 
4,488. 
4,474.. 
3,144.. 
3,739. 


884.. 

139.. 

loo.. 

000  . 

930.. 

834.. 

397.. 
9,700. 
9,900. 


1,946 
3,»0 

4,481 
3,031 
9,008 


.  7,316 
,.  3,879 
.  3,861 
.13,433 


117 
3.068 

8,909 

4,771 

,  3,894 

736 

907 

1,993 

.     189 
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Corn  Meal,  Wheat,  &c. — ^The  re- 
ceipts of  com  meal  for  seyen  years  past 
have  been  as  follows : 

18S9 18,905 

1851 10,901 

1850 13,888 

1849 « 98,185 

1848 41,144 

1847 35,060 

1848 8,887 

Hie  exports  have  been : 

Bbli. 

1859 90,605 

1851 10,917 

1850 19,997 

1849 89,788 

1848 49,849 

1847 44,008 

1848 8,051 

Grain. — ^The  receipts  of  com  have 
been  as  follows : 

Fran  N6W-Orl««&fl' 434,585 

"     Virginia  863,345 

«*     Moryiand 404,945 

**    Pennsylvania 185,463 

**    Delaware 81,900 

"  New-York*  WeataraRaU-road....  888,014 

"     Otherplaeas 80,847 

Total  1859 9,116,398 

The  receipts  of  com  and  oats  for  a 
nmnber  of  years  have  been  as  follows : 


1859.. 
1851.. 
1850. 
1840. 
1848. 
1847. 
1848.. 
1845. 
1844.. 
ISU. 


...9,118,338.. ..840,178 
....9,175,387.... 490,911 
....9,110,744....  889,80] 
....9,780,318.... 449,894 
....3,338,908.... 884,306 
....9,584,598.. ..591,738 
....9,r4,484.... 414,417 
....9,871,400.... 548,583 
....1,000,663....  508,989 
....1,540,306.... 408,039 


The  receipts  of  rye  and  shorts^  for  the 
same  perioa,  have  oeen  as  follows  : 


1859.. 
1851.. 
1850.. 
1849.. 
1848.. 
1847.. 
1846.. 
1845.. 
1844.. 
ISU.. 


,  18,751. 
98,833. 
50,005. 
40,478. 
65,180. 
50,956. 
17,160. 
94,184.. 
30,359 


..149,474 
..110,033 
..  48,860 
..  66,958 
..  48,068 
..  83,690 
90,711 
65,530 
..105,095 


95,053....  40,750 

The  receipts  for  wheat  show  a  very 
law  increase  over  any  previous  year, 
and  were  i>rincipaHy  for  the  use  of  the 
flour  mills  in  this  vicinity.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  receipts  for  eight  yean : 

1859 bnah.... 769,030 

1851 "  ....405,044 

1850 "  ....531047 

1840 ««  ....510,671 

1848 "  ....836,947 

1847 «  ..-.171.197 

1846 ««  ....83,069 

1845 »  ..,.  97,584 


The  exports  of  com  and  wheat  for  se- 
ven years  past  have  been  as  follows : 

1859 74,180 95,187 

1851 04,101 6,890 

1850 160,044 58 

1849 995,766 9M 

1848 518,896 91,940 

1847 568.095 14,859 

1846 191454 5,000 

Oils. — The  prices  of  linseed  oil  from 
January  to  Au^st  were  comparatively 
uniform,  ranging  from  59  a  65c.  for 
American,  and  60  a  67c.  for  En^lisL  the 
prmcipal  sales  of  American  havmg  been 
at  60  a  62c.  per  ^.  Since  August  the 
price  has  been  quite  fluctuating,  ranging 
from  60  a  77c.  per  gal.  The  present  cur- 
rent rates  are  67  a  68c.  The  range  of 
prices  in  1851  were  61  a  85c.,  in  1850 
from  66  a  96c.,  and  in  1849,  from  50  a 
90c.  There  is  ever^  reason  to  believe 
that  prices  will  rule  mgh  for  some  months. 
The  amount  of  linseed  on  hand  and  to 
arrive  before  the  first  of  March  is  not 
suflicient  to  supply  all  our  crushers,  and 
in  Great  Britam  the  supply  of  seed  is 
also  known  to  be  short.  This  will,  no 
doubt^  reduce  the  quantity  of  oil  on  the 
market  for  spring  sales,  and  keep  up  a 
high  ran^e  of  prices.  The  quantity  of 
linseed  oil  taken  for  consumption  in 
this  vicinity,  for  some  years  past^  has 
been  as  follows : 

AoMriMB.         ^}iitek.  To 

1859,8a]a 475,000 440,000 015,000 

1851 819,000 495,000 7r,000 

1850 950,000 550,000 800,000 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the 
amount  of  oil  manufactured  in  this  city 
has  materially  increased,  and  the  article 
is  also  noted  as  being  ot  very  pure  and 
superior  quality.  Olive  oil  in  casks  has 
ranged  from  90c.  a  $1  12U  per  gal.  dur- 
ing the  vear^  and  lard  oil  trom  70c.  atU 
The  foUowmg  statement  shows  th<^ 
amount  of  sperm  and  whale  oil  import* 
ed  into  the  United  States  the  past  tea 
years: 


Whab. 

1852,bbla 74,480 8S,0ir 

1861 00.501 398,488 

1850 09,809 900,608 

1840 100,944 948,499 

1848 107,076 980,756 

1847 190,753 313,130 

1846 05,917 907,498 

1845 157.017 979,730 

1844 130,504 969,046 

18U 166,985 906,7«7 

Leather,  Boots  and  SHOss.-»The 
receipts  have  been  as  follows : 
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tum.     BMdiM.       The  receipts  (Jtar  and  turpentine  for 
jj  ten  years  have  been  as  foUows : — 


Twn  New-Tork  and  Albany,  ....180,100. . . . 

Balttmore 19,814.... 

Fhilad«lpliia 11,048.... 

Alexandria ^    .... 

Georgetown —    .... 

New-Oileana —    .... 

Mobile —    .... 

Riebmond —    .... 

Fredertekabv^ —    .... 

Cbarleaton —    .... 

LiTerpool 910.... 

London —    .... 

Halifkz —    .... 

Western  RaU-road 110,771 .... 

Fltebbnrg  Rail-road 09,887.... 

Nortbem RaU-road 0,706.... 

Boaum  *  Maine  Rail-roada     —    

Total  189S S07,6S8.... 

1851 470,086.... 74,aw 

1850 478,808.... 68,076 

18*9 839,149....  41.4S5 

1848 589,058.... 96,791 

1847 658,004.... 96,686 

1846  603,730.... 94,846 

1845 641,404.... 99,059 

The  boot  and  shoelrade  has  been  un- 
nsoally  active,  and  shows  a  considerable 
increase  over  any  previous  year.  Both 
the  South  and  West  nave  purchased  more 
goods  than  the  most  sanguine  in  the 
trade  expected,  while  a  favorable  reac- 
tion in  tne  Camomia  market  has  called 
for  increased  shipments  to  that  quarter. 
The  number  of  buyers  have,  at  times, 
been  very  laree,  particularly  from  the 
West,  many  oi  them  new-comers.  The 
stocks  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of 
the  active  business  seasons,  were  quite 
large,  but  at  the  close  of  tne  fall  trade 
there  was  a  smaller  stock  of  goods  on 
lumd  than  for  many  previous  years.  Our 
manufactures  are  now  engaj^ed  on  spring 
work,  of  which  there  is  a  &ir  supjuy  in 
market^  and  the  prospects  of  the  trade 
are  quite  encouraging.  Below  is  the 
quantity  cleared  at  the  custom-house  for 
some  years  past  The  bulk  of  the  sup- 
piies  for  the  West  are  forwarded  by  rail- 
road, and  would  materially  increase  t^ese 
figures  could  they  be  obtained. 


1899. 
1851 
1890  . 
1849. 
1848  . 
1847  . 
1846  . 
1849. 


..195,190 
..153,919 
..147,769 
..101,871 
..  79,118 
. .  79,494 
. .  67,877 
..  90,789 


Naval  Stores. — ^The  imports  for  three 
years  have  been  as  follows  : 


lUI.  IMl. 


1899. 
1851  . 
1850. 
1849  . 
1848. 
1847. 
1846. 
1849. 
1844. 
1848. 


.bbia. 


....99,419 99,964 

....14,864 91,881 

....19,685 98,981 

....94,858 37,956 

....19,959 98,006 

....16,988 56,799 

....16,549 84,788 

....16,597 40,177 

....14,410 41,579 

....13,535 86,049 


bbla.  .86,839. . .  .87,398. .  ..99,896 

Torpentine "     99,064...  91 ,881....  93,331 

ItoC'a.  Turpentine .    *•       9,399. . . .  10,764. . . .  8,458 

riteh **         899....    1,076....  9,198 

Tar "     99,419... .14464..,. 19,689 


The  exports  of  naval  stores  from  this 
port  for  tl^ee  years  past  have  been  as  fol- 
lows:— 

im.  lUI.  MM. 

Roain, bblB..ll,740....10,997....18,146 

Spirita  Turpentine    **  ..  1,943....  1,148....  1,666 

Tar «  ..  9,079....  5,081....  7,184 

Pitch «•  ..  9,909....  6,941....  4,868 

Turpentine *<  ..      440....      48....  8,006 

Iron. — Scotch  pig  iron,  from  Janu- 
ary to  September  las^  sold  from  $19  a 
$21,  the  principal  cargo  sales  having 
been  from  $19  a  $20.  During  Septem- 
ber and  October  prices  rapidly  advanced, 
owing  to  the  small  supplies  expectoa 
from  Great  Britain  ancf  the  increased 
consumption,  and  sales  from  vessel  have 
been  made,  tor  some  weeks  pasf^  at  $30 
a  $31  per  ton,  the  highest  prices  obtain- 
ed for  some  years.  In  1851  tlie  range 
of  prices  was  from  $18  50  a  $24,  in  1850, 
from  $20  a  $23  50,  and  in  1849,  from 
$21  a  $28  per  ton.  Tlie  imports  have 
been  as  follows : 


RoMk.       Sweden.         Briuia.       CoMlwfa*. 

Bare 9,184... .99,118.. ..943,189... .118,999 

Do.  tone....      80....  9,488....       347....       809 

RRbara —  ....     —....16,497....    9,169 

Do-tona —  ....      —  ....    3,988....       807 

Bnodlea....  9,640....      140....  146,708....  98,699 

PUlM -....      -....14,608....    9,900 

Bloom,  tone.    —  ....      —  ....     —    ....        98 

Bloom  No...    — —  ....     —    ....    1,881 

Scrap,  tone..    —  ....      —  ....    1,949....         16 
Pig,lona....    -  ....     —  ....  91,566....  18,900 

The  total  receipts  for  three  years  past 
have  been  as  follows : — 

ISn.  1851.  1810. 

Bare 696,049.... 691, 469....  775,477 

Do.  tone 3,717....    9,804....    9.144 

RRbara 18,699....  16,696....  99,60T 

Do. tone 4,870....    9,997....    6,860 

Bundlea 185, 191....  209,759....  141, 004 

Platea 20,506....  33,876....  19,988 

Blooma 1,889....      —    ....    4,677 

Do.  tone 58....       940....       — 

Boiler.tona —    ....         89 90 

Scrap 1.998....     9,570....    1,880 

Fig,tona 84,656....   80,051....  93,069 

Ice. — ^The  export  of  ice,  as  cleared  at 
the  custom-house  the  past  year,  has  been 
as  follows : 
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1V>  Bait  Indies 11,J07 

London 4ft0 

Liverpool 1,35S 

SanPruiolMO %VSt^ 

Oentr&l  Amotiea 8,708 

Panama 477 

Bvdney,  Autralla SM 

NavyBay 896 

Cadia 196 

Rio  Janeiro 9,477J« 

Chagree  and  a  market 118 

Kingaton,  Ja 1,196 

Demarara 897 

Barbadoea 653 

Pemambneo 466 

Gaadaloape 867 

Porto  Rico 741 

PortoCabeUo 68 

St  Thomaa 1,061 

Martinique 830 

Havana 6,861 

Mataniaa 095 

StJafo 450 

Naasaa 861l4 

St.  Vincent's 810 

Trinidad,  P.  8 658 

Bermada 65  ^ 

Somhern ports 60,366-^ 

Total  1898 tons....  96,488 

"      1851 "  ....  99,578 

1850 «*  ....  69,098 

1849 "  ....  66,306 

1848 "  ....  57,507 

1847 «  ....  54,695 

1846 "  ....57,993 

1845 »«  ....48,499 


Hides. — ^The  importB  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

B.  Ayres  and  Rio  Grande "     141,680 

Valparaiso  ft  Central  America  *'     ....    91,408 

Bahia «     ....    16,008 

TnudUo «     ....    16^M6 

Cape  of  Good  Ho|ie "     ....     7,010 

Other fbreicn porta «*     ....    88,747 

Coastwise  porta ««     ....108,615 

Caloutte 8^—        — 

Manilla 900—        — 


Total-1859 3,685....  470,988 

•*  1851 3,790....  616,563 

"  1850 9,608....  d99,m 

"  1840 .9,477....  579,076 

"  1848 4,738...  459,507 

"  1847 1,909....  479,969 

*  1846 9,757....  348,3W 

"  1845  9,989....  411357 

"  1844 3,998....  607,988 

•*  1843 9,043....  310,807 

**  1848 4,985....  340,935 

-  1841 036....  439,481 

'*  1840 3,559....  906,909 

The  import  of  goat  akins  the  past  six 
years  has  oeen  as  follows : 


1899.. 
1851.. 
1850. 
1840. 
1848.. 
1847. 


.4,438  107,858 

.6,768  73.115 

.4.636  48,069 

..5i757  13,855 

..7456  41.905 

..4,788  88,455 


ART.  IX.-BRITI8H    PHILANTHROPY   AND   AMERICAN 

SLAVERY* 

AH  AFFBCTIOIIATI  RBBPOHSE  TO  TBB  LADIES  OF  IIIOLAND,  ITO.,  PKOH  TBB  LAIIIIS  OF  TBI 
SOnTHBHS  UNITED  8TATI8  ;  TOGETHER  WITH  SOME  REMARKS  FOR  THE  NORTH  BRITISH 
REVIEW. — BT  A  SOOTHBRIT  LADT. 

[Wb  reeommeod  thia  aplrlted  and  able  paper,  flrom  tbe  pen  of  a  Sonthem  Lady,  to  tlie  attention  of  our 
readers  on  both  sidea  of  the  Atlantic.  The  anthor,  though  known  to  fbme,  preArs  the  diecbarge  of  do- 
mestic datiea  to  the  noloy  applanse  of  the  world.  Her  protest  against  the  miscalled  **  Woman's  Blgfata" 
moTement  at  the  North,  which  we  published  in  onr  September  number  of  last  year,  asserted  and  malH- 
tained  the  dignity,  the  eleTation,  the  beauty  of  female  character  in  its  relation  to  that  of  the  male,  in  tlie 
present  constitution  of  society,  and  without  any  raaort  to  Amazonian  couTentiona.] 

Fire  !  fire!  fire!  bawled,  one  daj,  an  cry  continnes,  though  he  vainly  strains 
officious  neighbor,  as  he  pointed  to  the  his  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  red 
heavy  smoke,  whose  black  volumes  rose  flash.  "Fire !  fire!  fire!" — ^The  flash, 
somewhat  threateningly  from  an  adja-  the  noise,  the  crash  is  behind  him.  While 
cent  chimney.  "Fireffire!  fire!''  Street  he,  poor  meddling  fool!  is  watching  for 
boys  soon  echoed  the  cry.  Town-bells  it  in  his  neighbor's  house,  his  own  is 
rang.    Rattling  on  rushed  the  ensfines.   blazing. 

"Fire!  fire!  fire!"  There  stood  the  of-  Most  noble  and  honorable  ladies*! 
ficious  neighbor,  watching  the  smoke,  most  sapient  and  learned  reviewers ! 
and  rather  in  hopes  that  the  greedy  fortunate  would  it  be  for  your  own  sakes 
flame  might  start  up  at  last  to  prove  him  and  ours,  could  you  but  fix  )rour  eyes 
a  true  prophet.    "  Fire !  fire !  fire !"  The  upon  the  stifling  smoke  issuing  firom 


n.  North  British  Review,  Nor.  1852.  Article«*<Anierican  Slarery  and  Unde  Tom's  Cabin.**  8.  Tbe 
affectionate  and  Christian  address  of  many  thoosands  of  the  women  of  England  to  their  aiaten,  tbs 
women  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriea. 
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your  own  homea^  instead  of  keeping 
them  busy  with  your  spy-^lasaes  in 
watching  owr  motions  across  uie  Atlan- 
tic. These  spy-glass  rejports,  by-the-way, 
play  wild  work  sometimes.  We  have 
ktely  had  a  droll  explanation  from  a 
learned  professor,*  of  a  report  concern- 
ing certain  views  of  the  mhabitants  of 
the  moon.  It  seems  that  the  learned 
gentleman,  while  indulging  a  pretty 
young  Slady  with  a  peep  at  that  lumi- 
nary through  his  telescope,  chanced  to 
mention  in  conversation  with  a  by- 
stander, that  in  casting  his  telescopic 
sight  over  the  surrounding  sublunary 
limdscape,  he  had  once  chanced  to 
bring  into  tiie  view  a  washerwoman  at 
her  tub,  whose  evolutions  had  much 
amused  him.  The  wonder-loving  young 
lady  understood  this  remark  to  refer  to 
the  moon,  and  forthwith  behold  in  cir- 
culation a  perfectly  well-authenticated 
stonr  of  washer-women  in  the  moon, 
and  for  aught  we  know  to  the  oontrafy, 
the  world  might  have  been  soon  agog 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
these  ladies,  and  some  philanthropic  so- 
ciety would  have  imagined  a  method  for 
sending  them  the  last  invention  in  wash- 
ing-keUles,  if  unfortonately  the  learned 
professor  had  not  spoiled  the  wonder  by 
revealing  the  truth.  Ladies  and  re- 
viewers, may  it  not  be  worth  inquiring 
whether  the  "Uncle  Tom''  view  of  your 
transatlantic  brethren  be  not  as  wide  of 
the  truth  as  this  young  lady's  lunar 
washerwomen?  Let  us  advise  you  to 
cast  aside  vour  "Uncle  Tom''  spy-glasses. 
Look  with  your  own  eyes;  hear  with 
your  own  ears,  and  do  not  too  easily 
credit  stories  about  washerwomen  in 
the  moon. 

Fire !  fire !  fire  !-r-When  the  cry  is 
in  your  ears,  look  at  your  own  house 
first  Perchance  you  may  see  the  sor- 
row and  the  anguish  there.  Perchance 
you  may  see  the  black  smoke  of  sufiering 
steaming  forth  from  the  sweltering  sac- 
rifice of  broken  hearts  within  your  own 
soil!  Hangs  it  not  over  you,  that  great 
sorrow-cloim, — ^thick,  dark,  dense,— even 
as  the  fog  of  your  own  great  London, 
casting  its  gloom  over  pomp  and  pala- 
ces %    Sin  and  sorrow  are  the  badge  of 


mortality;  and,  gentle  ladies,  believe 
ns,  if  you  would  act  the  good  Samaritan, 
yott  wall  find  your  sick  and  your  wound- 
ed, even  as  you  pass  along  by  your  own 

*>  Profeasor  Olmsted,  of  Yale  College. 


road  side.  For  heaven's  pity,  then, 
crush  not  beneath  your  chanot  wheela^ 
in  a  wild  chase  after  phantasmagoric 
evils,  those  whom  God  has  given  you  to 
relieve.  You  trample  over  real  flesh 
and  blood,  while  you  gaze  weepingly 
toward  the  painted  pictures  of  a  magic 
lantom. 

Evils  there  are,  alas!  God  knowa^ 
strewn  thick  enough  through  our  world; 
and  prophets  too  mere  are,  whose  Grod- 
inspired  genius  may  sometimes  help  to 
guide  us  through  the  labyrinth,  and 
point  a  ray  of  hope,  shining  midst  the 
darkness.  But^  fair  kdies,  they  are  not 
such  as  you  who  can  grapple  with  God's 
mysteries.  Nor,  learned  reviewers,  are 
ye  yet  learned  enough  for  the  holy  task. 
Your  conventions  and  your  appeals, — 
your  Uncle  Tom  corollaries^andf  Wilber- 
toroian  apings,  are  but  the*  filthy  scum 
which,  forcing  itself  uppermost^  hides  the 
deep  truth  beneath.  There  is  evil  in 
God's  blessed  world  (why,  God  only 
knows),  but  tiiere  is  also  good, — deep, 
earnest  good, — ^for  those  who  will  seek  it 
deeply  and  earnestly.  Below  the  nause- 
ous froth-scum  of  sickly  philanthropy 
and  new-light  Christianity,  runsL  (jmet 
but  clear,  the  pure  stream  of  Goa-given 
reason  and  common-sense  humanity. 
Ladies  and  reviewers^  Qod  is  God^  but 
ye  are  not  his  prophets.  Deeply  must 
the  heart  have  felt,  deeply  must  the 
brain  have  thought^  laboriously  must  its 
problem  be  worked  out  by  the  giant 
mind  whose  destiny  it  is  to  turn  the  fate 
of  nations.  Who  are  these  who  now 
start  up  with  gibbering,  mopping,  and 
wringing  of  hands,  to  guide  me  peoples 
of  the  earth  to  righteousness,  and  to  dic- 
tato  -to  the  consciences  4)f  nations? 
What  know  the  Dutehess  of  Suther- 
land, Bedford,  or  Ar^rle, — ^what  knows 
the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury  or  the  Vis- 
countess Palmerston,  or  any  Honble. 
Lady  A.  B.  or  C,  of  all  who  thought  fit 
to  convene  at  Stafibrd-house  for  the 
benefit  and  instruction  of  the  benighted 
of  this  land, — ^what  know  any  of  these 
of  the  workings  of  great  political  sys- 
tems? What  know  they  of  American 
slavery  ?  They  have  read  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  forsooth,  and  they  have  seen  that 
the  authoress  thereof  vouches  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  her  facts,  even  as  did  the 
veracious  Baron  Munchausen  for  his. 
They  have  read  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
and  without  further  question  they  take 
it  for  their  gospel,  and  Mrs.  Stowe  for 
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their  Messiah;  and,  with  the  zeal  of 
new  converts,  start  a  crasade  to  the 
land  where  their  Peter  the  Hermit  (the 
Hon.  the  Eari  of  Shaftesbury)  points 
them.  With  hallelujahs  to  liberty,  and 
dolorous  laments  over  neero  bondage, 
they  commence  the  attack,  not  in  per- 
son, with  the  cross  of  suffering  upon 
their  shoulders,  but  comfortably  lolhng 
upon  their  soffts,  they  issue  their  appeals 
to  ^eir  sinning  sisters  of  this  sinful  land 
with  most  pharasaical  humility.  ''  Lord, 
we  thank  tliee  that  we  are  not  like  unto 
these!" 

"Fire!  fire!  fire!"  Most  loving  sis- 
ters, be  not  too  much  startled  by  the  cry, 
but  retain,  if  possible,  your  gentle  s^rmpa- 
thies  ana  nervous  terrors  sufficiently 
within  bounds,  to  enable  you  to  look  with 
the  necessary  presence  of  mind  to  your 
own  premises.  Fire!  fire!  fire!  This 
stifling  sorrow-smoke,  still  slowly  rising 
always  as  though  in  solemn  appeal  U> 
the  God  of  Heaven  against  heart-break- 
ing, body-crushing  agony ;  this  constant 
dumb  prayer  of  remediless  sufieriug, 
whence  is  it  ?  Is  it  only  from  our  sugar 
fields  and  cotton  plantations  ?  Is  it  the 
negro  alone  whose  weary  shoulders  bend 
beneath  their  load  ?  England  is  a  proud 
country — a  great  country — a  noble  and  a 
glorious  country ;  but,  proud  Pharisee,  be- 
ware !  you  may  fast  twice  in  the  week, 
yon  may  give  tithes  of  all-you  possess^  ana 
yet  you  may  find,  even  in  happy  England, 
most  stringent  auties  that  you  leave  un- 
fiilfilled.  The  suppliant  at  your  own  door 
is  forgotten,  while  you  weeg  over  the 
unredressed  wrongs  of  foreign  lands. 
Were  it  not  better,  gentle  ladies,  to 
nurse  your  own  sicK,  to  feed  your  own 
hungry,  and  to  trust  to  the  instincts  of 
woman's  heart  in  her  own  land,  to  re- 
lieve her  own  weary  and  her  own  suf- 
fering. Can  it  be  that  midst  the  millions 
of  America,  Mrs.  Stowe's  is  the  only  true 
woman's  heart  which  has  dared  to  re- 
monstrate against  such  scenes  of  horror 
as  you  suppose  to  exist  among  us.  Belie 
not  thus  your  sex,  noble  ladies.  If  duch- 
esses  and  countesses  can  sufficiently 
descend  from  their  high  rank  to  feel  like 
ordinary  women,  with  every-day  hearts, 
and  every-dav  woman  sympathies,  will 
they  not  blusn  to  think  what  a  slander 
their  "affectionate  and  Christian  ad- 
dress" casts  upon  so  lar^e  a  portion  of 
their  civilized  sisterhood?  Ladies  of 
Stafford-house,  believe  us,  you  have  not 
the  monopoly  of  woman-feelings,  and 


were  the  evil  of  our  institutiong  00 
"enormotw,"  and  prevailing  with  ^suek 
frightful  resiM^  as  you  suppose,  lonff  ere 
this  would  we  women  of  the  Sou&em 
United  States,  '^  as  guters^  om  vnves,  and  as 
mothersj"  have  raised  "  our  voice$  to  our 
felhuscitizens  and  our  prayers  to  God 
for  the  removal  of  this  affliction  from  the 
Christian  worW'  Believe  us,  Isulies,  we 
have  not  waited  for  your  appeal  "  to  ask 
council  of  Ood  how  far  such  a  state  of 
things  is  in  accordance  with  His  holy  worn^ 
the  inalienable  rights  of  immortm  sotUs, 
and  ^  pure  and  merciful  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion."  We  can  think  as 
women,  and  feel  as  women,  and  act  as 
women,  without  waiting  for  the  prompt- 
ings of  your  appeals,  or  of  Mrs.  Stowe's 
imaginative  horrors.  It  seems  to  iis^ 
that  you  should  receive  it  as  a  strong 
proof  of  how  much  you  have  mistaken 
our  system,  that  so  many  millions  of 
women — mothers,  sisters,  and  daughters, 
loving  and  beloved,  civilized  women^ 
Christian  women,  have  contentedly  livea 
in  the  midst  of  it)  and  yet  the  common 
woman-heart  among  us  has  not  risen  up 
to  call  it  cursed.  Are  ye  women  ana 
mothers,  and  yet  believe  that  these 
millions  of  women  and  mothers,  bearing 
their  babes  upon  their  breasts^  could 
teach  their  own  beloved  ones,  even  with 
their  earliest  breath,  a  constant  lie  t 
That  for  the  paltry  dollar's  sake,  we 
would  bid  them  suck  in  falsehood  witli 
their  mother's  milk  and  teach  them  to 
barter  their  consciences  for  money  t 
Nay,  if  ye  have  not,  in  the  luxuries  of 
rank,  ceased  to  know  the  mother's  love 
for  her  nurseling,  and  the  pure  welling^ 
forth  of  a  mother's  hope  for  the  child  m 
her  bosom — ^rather  will  ye  suppose  that 
we  will  tip  those  breasts  with  arsenic^ 
and  drug  their  milk  with  hemlock.  How- 
ever exceptional  cases  may  shock  the 
world,  never  did  a  nation  of  women 
systematically  rear  their  sons  to  be 
villains.  Yet  such,  and  no  less,  is  the 
charge  conveyed  against  us.  in  your 
**  affectionate  and  Christian  appeal."  If 
we  have  tolerated  the  system  of  iniquity 
that  you  describe,  if  we  have  taught  our 
children  to  love  it^  if  we  are  willing  to 
bid  them  defend  it^  even  unto  blood 
should  it  be  necessary,  as  man  should 
defend  the  dearest  rights  of  his  hearth 
and  home,  what  are  we  ?  The  heathen 
kneeling  to  his 

"Moloch,  horrid  king,  bemteued  with  biood 
Ofhunmn  Merlllee." 
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and  offering  his  child  upon  the  altar  of 
'-his  grim  idoy  has,  at  least,  the  excuse 
of  ignorance  and  superstition  for  his 
brutal  worship.  Not  so  we.  Knowingly 
and  with  open  eyes,  without  one  twinge 
of  conscience,  one  mea  ctdpa,  we  fiin^ 
the  ofispring  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood 
into  this  seething  abyss  of  abominations. 
This  is  in  fact,  unless  we  advance  the 
plea  of  a  general  national  imbecility,  the 
crime  of  which  we  are  guilty,  if  there  is 
any  foundation  for  the  universal  jere- 
miades  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
wail  over  negro  slavery.  It  is  useless 
for  us  to  tell  the  benevolent  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  to  in- 
struct us  in  our  catechism  of  humanity, 
that  they  have  quite  mistaken  our  case 
and  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  negro.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
tells  them  differently.  It  is  useless  for 
us  to  tell  them  that  our  slaves  are  not 
interdicted  "education  in  the  truths  of 
the  gospel  and  the  ordinances  of  Chris- 
tianity  f  it  is  useless  for  us  to  repeat 
that  their  family  ties  and  social  affec- 
tions are  respected  and  indulged  in  a 
greater  degree  than  those  of  any  labor- 
ing class  in  the  world.  '^  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  says  differently ;  and  the  negro- 
philists  have  very  nearly  reached  the 
point  of  pronouncing  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, on  the  ground  of  infidelity, 
against  all  who  dispute  the  authenticity 
of  so  high  an  authority.  It  is  useless  for 
us  to  point  to  the  comparative  census 
of  the  divers  nations  of  the  earth ;  it  is 
useless  for  us  to  show  that  in  none  are 
the  tables  of  crime,  of  deformity  and  in- 
sanity so  low  as  in  our  slave  population. 
Mrs.  Stowe  and  Uncle  Tom!  Mrs. 
Stowe  and  Uncle  Tom !  Mrs.  Stowe  and 
Uncle  Tom  !  ding,  ding,  don^.  What 
ia  the  use  of  reasoning  ?  what  is  the  use 
of  facts,  when  those  who  should  hear  us. 
deafen  themselves  with  this  eternal 
"ding,  dong''  of  superstitious  prejudice 
and  pharasaical  cant?  As  regards  the 
condition  of  our  slaves,  compared  with 
that  of  the  white  population  of  our  own 
free  states  (than  which,  avowedly,  no 
population  in  the  world  enjoys  higher 
advantages),  ten  minutes'  investigation 
of  our  late  census  returns,  with  about  so 
much  arithmetical  knowledge  as  anv 
boy  of  ten  years  old  can  command,  will 
suffice  to  show  that,  for  every  insane 
slave,  there  are  from  eight  to  nine  insane 
whites ;  and  that  this  is  not  an  exception 
resulting  from  any  physical  peculiarity 
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of  the  negro,  is  proved  bv  the  &ct  that 
among  the  free  blacks  tne  proportion  of 
insane  is,  within  a  very  small  fraction, 
equal  to  that  among  the  whites.  This 
fact  alone  speaks  volumes.  The  numbers 
of  deaf  mutes  and  of  blind,  although  the 
disproportion  is  not  so  great,  shows 
largely  in  favor  of  the  slave,  and  are 
worth  dwelling  upon  as  indicating  the 
comforts  of  his  position;  but^  would 
men  consent  to  open  their  eyes  and 
hearts  to  the  truth,  volumes  of  argument 
and  cart-loads  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabins 
would  not  weigh  a  feather  against  the 
indisputable  fact  which  we  nave  just 
noted  of  the  disparity  in  the  numbers  of 
the  insane  presented  in  the  different 
positions  referred  to.  Will  the  ladies  of 
Stafford-house  favor  us  with  some  cor> 
responding  facts  among  their  manufac- 
tering  and  mining  populations  1  They 
cannot.  They  dare  not.  The  statistics 
of  the  poor  are  a  fearful  study.  Duch- 
esses and  countesses  can  only  read  of 
them  in  navels,  and  weep  over  them 
when  well  draperied  in  romance. 

But  our  brethren  of  the  reviews,  hard- 
handed  and  hard-headed  folks  as  they 
are,  venture  sometimes  deeper,  and  we 
are  accordingly  a  little  amused,  and  not 
a  little  instructed  by  an  article  in  the 
"  North  British,"  which  happens,  by  ac- 
cident we  presume,  (though  the  close 
juxtaposition  looks  almost  like  a  mis- 
chievous design  on  the  part  of  some- 
body,) to  have  its  place  immediately 
following  the  one  w^ith  which  we  have 
headed  our  remarks.  We  are  amused 
by  the  contrast  between  the  two  articles. 
Here  stands  **  American  slavery  and 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  treat-ed  of  with  all 
the  gall  and  prejudice  which  the  sub- 
ject always  seems  to  awake  in  those  who 
i^orantly  meddle  with  it :  and  imme- 
diately annexed  is  "The  Modern  £xo- 
dus,  in  its  effects  on  the  British  Islands," 
wherein  the  sufferings  leading  to  this 
Exodus*  (as  the  enormous  emigration 
from  the  British  islands  is  aptly  termed) 
are  treated  of  with  a  philosophic  insight^ 
a  coolness  of  argument,  and  an  apparent 
careful  investigation  of  fact,  which  pre- 
sent a  strange  contrast  to  the  sentimen- 
tal slang,  the  careless  assertion,  and 
broad  misstatements  of  the  negrophilist 
article.  The  two  together  put  us  strange- 
ly  in  mind  of  the  often-ouoted  joke  of  the 
reverend  wit :  "  Orthoaoxv  is  my  doxy, 
and  heterodoxy  is  your  doxy."  In  the 
article  on  the  *'  Exodus,"  it  is  acknow- 
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ledged  of  the  laborers  of  certain  districts 
of  England  (Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire) 
that  they  are  "  permanently  wretched." 
'Un    Buckinghamshire    and    Bedford- 
shire*' wages  are  seldom  such  as  ade- 
quately to  support  life  f  and  as  a  whole 
it  is  ''  indisputable  that  the  usual  earn- 
ings of  the  rural  day-laborer  are  not 
0uSicient  to  provide  his   family  with 
food  clothing  and  habitation,  of  fitting 
kind  and  quantity."     Of  artisans,  the 
reviewer    states    that    the    hand-loom 
weavers  of   Lancashire,    Paisley,   and 
Spitalfields  are  either  always  or  periodi- 
cally in  distress.     ''  Their  toil  is  so  in- 
cessant and  severe,  as  to  leave  no  time 
nor  wish  for  anything  but  sleep,  and  to 
render  their  life  an  alarming  approxima- 
tion to  that  of  the  brutes  that  perish." 
Of  distressed  work-people  of  large  towns, 
needle-women,  &g.,  he  says: — "These 
olasses  are  said  to  number  thousands  in 
the  metropolis  alone;  and  their  suffer- 
ings and  privations  are  such  as  can 
.ficarcely  be  credited  in  a  civilized  and 
Christian  country.    Nor,  whatever  may 
be  our  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  their 
wretchedness,  or    the    unduQ   coloring 
thrown  over  it^  can  we  refuse  to  believe 
in  the  general  fact  of  its  existence." 
Let  our  readers  remember  that  we  are 
not  quoting  from  a  novel.    The  writer 
has  no  wish  to  make  up  a  picture.  There 
is  no  call  for  the  sympathies  of  readers ; 
no  necessity  for  embellishment    Simple 
facts  are  stated  in  the  simplest  manner, 
and  that^  not  of  mis-governed  colonists, 
or  degraded  Irish,  but  of  the  laboring 
classes  of  great  and   happy   England. 
Such  as  these  naturally  emigrate  largely. 
Let  us  turn  now  to  Ireland  and  guess 
what  must  be  her  condition,  even  had 
we  no  other  data  from  whicn  to  argue, 
when  we  find  that  her  emigration  con- 
siderably more  than  doubles  that  of  the 
whole  of  England  and  Scotland  com- 
bined.    Of  335,966,  who  left  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1851.  it  is  stated  that  257,372 
were  Irish.    If  the  emigration  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  suifering,  what  is  the 
condition  of  Ireland  ?  ''  By  the  combined 
effect  of  emigration  and  famine  (says 
the  reviewer)  the  population  of  Ireland 
was  reduced  from  8,175,124  in  1841,  to 
6,515,734,  in  1851."     In  1851  the  num- 
ber of  Irish  emigrants  had  risen  to  257,- 

*  Her  Grace  the  DucheBfl  of  Bedford,  it  would 
appear,  might  find  somethiog  at  home  to  occupy  her 
tpectal  charity.  She  ie  tccood  in  the  lists  for  the 
American  Cnissde. 


000 ;  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1852 
already  125,000  had  gone.  ^'  Ireland  is 
being  depopulated  at  the  rate  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  per  annum,  a  process 
wliiclij  if  continued,  will  empty  her  en- 
tirely mthe  course  o(  twenty-four  years/^ 
So  much  for  the  happiness  of  the  sub- 
jects of  Britain.  God  knows,  not  in 
triumph  but  in  self-defence  do  we  dwell 
upon  such  facts.  We  are  accused  of 
supporting  a  system  ^  heinous  beyond 
comparison,  oppressive  bey<Hid  concep- 
tion. What  defence  have  we  farther 
than  to  show  (while  we  acknowledge 
suffering  and  oppression  under  every 
system)  that  ours  is  certainly  not  the 
worst  ?  Let  England,  if  it  be  possible, 
cure  this,  her  own  heart-disease,  befo^ 
prescribing  for  others.  If  it  be  impossi- 
ble, let  her  bow  to  the  mystery  ot  God 
and  patiently  work  out  her  destiny, 
leaving  us  to  accomplish  ours. 

The  reviewer  of  the  "Exodus'*  goes 
on  to  remark  with  regard  to  Ireland  that 
not  only  is  it  necessary  "to  remove  re- 
ilundant  numbers,  but  to  replace  them 
by  a  more  energetic,  more  aspiring  and 
more  improvable  race.     The  poor  Celts 
must  be  pushed  out,  or  starved  out^  to 
make  place  for  more  improvable  Sax- 
ons :    and  why  ?   Because  their  nature 
requires  tliera  to  be   "controlled,   dis- 
ciplined,  and  guided  by  others.     Left 
to  their  own  devices,  a  prey  to  their 
own  indolent  slovenly,  ana  improvident 
tendencies,  ail  history  shows  how  help- 
less and  prone  to  degenerate  they  are." 
They  are  "  deficient  also  in  that  faculty 
of  self-government  and  self-control  in 
the  absence  of  which  free  institutions 
can  never  fiourish  or  be  permanently 
maintained."  The  poor  Celt^  then,  must 
be  unhoused,    turned    forth   upon  the 
world  to  work,  beg,  steal  or  die,  it  mat- 
ters little;  for  the  powerful  and  "im- 
provable Saxon"  needs  his  land.    He  is 
mcapable  of  self-government ;  ergoj  he 
must  be  governed.    Or,  (the  governing 
power  bemg  deficient^)  he  must  even 
make  himself  scarce  in  just  such  pro- 
portion as  will  establish  the  equilibrium 
between  the  minus  and  the  plus  quanti- 
ties.   He  must  emigrate  or  die,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.    The  world  must 
progress  and  his  place  is  wanted.    There 
IS  no  longer  room  for  him.     Let  him 
vanish!    Amen!    Is  this  wrong?    We 
dare  not  say  so.     It  seems  rather  a  hard 
necessity  than  a  wrong.    The  inferior 
people  always  have,  always  must^  it 
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would    appear,  pass  away   before    the  Ihey  carry  Ireland  about  with  them^  for 
wants  of  the  superior,  and  the  necessi-  the  simple  reason  that  the  peculiarities 
ties  of  progress.     "  Begone,  ye  incom-  of  one  race  can  only  be  washed  out  by 
petent ! "  is  surely  the  stem  law  of  man's  the  commingled  blood  of  others.      The 
existence.  Begone,  from  your  land,  from  negro,    under    similar    circumstances^ 
your  home — ay,  if  it  be  necessary,  from  brings  to  us,  then,  all  the  dark  horrors 
your  life !  The  short  spasm  of  a  oein^,   of  Negro-land,  and  not  many  decades 
or  of  millions  of  beings,  counts  low  in   will  elapse  ere  the  imperial  Soulouquo 
these  calculations.    We  shudder  at  the   will  (unless  the  rapid  downward  prog- 
thought,  and  yet,  we  repeat^  we  dare  not   ress  of  himself  and  his  nation  be  arrert- 
call  it  a  wrong.     A  necessity  is  never  a   ed  by  the  mastery  of  the  white  soYe- 
wrong.    A  necessity  of  God's  making —   reigns  who  are  now  closing  round  him) 
is  it  not  a  right  ?  From  such  a  dilemma  present  to  us  some  pretty  scenes  of  ne- 
where   is    the   escape  ?    Heaven  only   grodom  of  the  fashion  perhaps  of  tiiat 
knows,  and  to  its  high  mystery  we  bow.    which  we  are  told  the  grandees  of  Daho- 
Our  brethren  of  England  see  and  feel   my  recently  treated  her  majesty's  com- 
the  necessity  of  this  iron  logic  when  the   mission ers ; — unejolie  f6te  /  a  pretty  pas- 
evil  comes  home  to  them ;  but  find  a  time  ! — consisting  of  the  hunting  down 
quite  different   philosophy,  when    the   and  roasting  of  a  few  of  their  free  and 
question  is  of  their  neighbors.     While   happy  negro  brethren  made  prisoners 
uieir  Irish  slave  is  turned  shivering  and   among  the  neighboring  nations, 
houseless    forth    upon  the    bleak,  cold       What  then  is  to  be  done  with  the  ne- 
world,  their  sentimentalists,  as  though   gro?  ThelrislLtoprevent  this  formation 
in    compensation    for  the    philosophic   of  little  Irelanas  aul  over  the  world,  are 
coolness  of  this  veritable  edict  for  the   very  judiciously  advised  to  scatter  them- 
extinction  of  a  nation,  weep  floods  of  selves,  and  thus,  by  a  proper  distribution  of 
sympathy  for  the  oppressed  negro ! — ^the   their  peculiar  traits,  the  Irish  blood,  a8«a 
negro,  whose  happy  lot  of  ease  and  plen-   kind  of  salt  to  the  earth,  distributes  itself  ' 
ty  would,  to  the  wretched  of  their  land,   not  uselessly  through  the  civilized  world, 
present  an  almost  Elysian  bliss.      What  Will  our  reviewer    maintain  that  the 
would  they  have  us  do  ?     Even  allowing   same  course  is  practicable, — conceiv- 
that  the  condition  of  the  negro  were   able  even, — with  regard  to  the  negro  ? 
.  such  as  they  represent,  how  would  they   Can  the  ladies  of  Stafford-house  coolly 
better  it  ?    The  negro  surely  is  not  a  su-   contemplate  the  feasibility  of  such  an 
perior  man  to  their  outcast  Celt.     If  th^   unraveling  of  this  Gordian  knot?     Will 
Irishman  be  incapable  of  self-governi  their  admiration  for  Mrs.  Stowe  not  stop 
ment  and  self-control:  if  his  indolentJ  short,  of  amalgamation  ?    We  answer  for 
slovenly  and  improvident    tendencies,!  them  boldly.    We  do  them  more  justice 
need  the  control,  discipline,  and  guid-i  than  they  have  done  to  us.    As  Chris- 
ance  of  others,  who  that  has  the  slight- \  tian  and  civilized  women,  they  shrink 
est  knowledge  of  the  negro  character,   with  horror  from  the  idea.     What  then, 
will  deny  that  these  difficulties  present   we  repeat,  can  be  done  with  the  negro? 
themselves  in  him  in  a  tenfold  ratio  /   Amalgamation    cannot  be  thought  of. 
Our  reviewer  finds  his  only  hope  for  the   Barbarism  then— cannibal  barbarism-^ 
Irish  in  a  scattering  of  them  among  the   slavery  or  extinction  is  his  fate.      Will 
other  nations  of  the  earth.     "Wherever  our  self-constituted  teachers  in  the  A,  B, 
they  settle  singly  among  Americans  or  C,  of  humanity,  have  the  goodness  to  in- 
British,  they  improve,  advance,  and  civil-   form  us  which  of  these  alternatives  they 
ize ;   wherever  they  congregate,  so  as  to   would   advise  as  a  first  experiment  V — 
carry  Ireland  about  with  them,  they  con-   Even  were  the  condition  of  the  negro 
tinue  what  we  see  them  at  home."  This  with  us  such  as  the  wailings  of  negro- 
adherence  to  the  peculiarities  of  race  philists  have  described  it,  however  much. 
is  of  course  not  singular  to  the  Irish,   it  might  need  a  remedy,  that  remedy 
The    negro,  too,   has  his  peculiarities,   would  never  be  found  in  emancipation, 
which  are  kept  in  abeyance  by  his  as-  Jamaica  shows  what,  under  the  best  ans- 
sociation  with,    and  subjection  to  the   pices,  is  the  rapid  tendency  of  this  poo- 
white  man.    Check  that  association  and   pie,  when  set  free  from  control.   It  will 
subjection,  and  how  rapidly  do  we  see   not  need  a  century  more  to  convinoe 
him  falling  back  to  fetishe  and  barbar-   Encrland  that  Jamaica,  but  for  her  great- 
ism  !     Wherever  the  Irish  congregate j   er  distance  and  thus  more  conTenioni 
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&cility  for  being  shaken  of(  would  be  a 
worse  sore  upon  her  system  than  ever 
Ireland  has  been.  If  the  one  be  the  dis- 
gusting boil,  which  stains  and  soils  with 
its  constantly  emitted  pus,  the  other 
(unless  Coolie  emigration  and  common 
sense  puts  the  negro  back  into  his  natu- 
ral position,  or,  as  is  likeliest,  drive 
him  from  existeuce)  wiU  prove  the  black 
and  incurable  gangrene  to  be  got  rid  of 
only  by  speedy  amputation.  Supposing 
then  slavery  to  be  even  such  as  it  has 
been  described,  what  escape  is  there  for 
the  negro?  Literally  none.  If  there  be 
I  upon  him  a  curse  (which  we  are  not  in- 
I  ciined  to  allow),  the  curse  is  of  God's 
\  laying  on — ^not  of  ours.  But,  we  repeat, 
we  believe  it  not  a  curse.  Inferiority  is 
not  a  curse.  Every  creature  is  suited 
for  its  position,  and  fulfilling  that  posi- 
tion can  certainly  not  be  called  cursed. 
What  God  has  made,  dare  we  to  call  it 
4)ursed  ?  No,  ladies.  As  He  has  made 
you  to  be  women  and  not  men — mo- 
thers and  sisters,  and  not  (according  to 
the  modern  improvement  system),  sol- 
diers and  legislators,  so  has  He  fitted  the 
negro  for  his  position  and  suited  him  to 
be  nappy  and  useful  in  it.  The  negro's 
[civilization, — his  only  civilization, — ^is 
slavery,  serfdom, — call  it  what  you  will, 
'the  condition  and  not  the  epithet  is 
the  point  in  question.  Were  the  disease 
of  our  system  such  as  you,  ladies,  and 
others,  have,  we  believe,  in  thoughtless- 
ness rather  than  in  malice  described 
it)  your  rose-water  appeals,  as  a  con- 
temporary editor  well  calls  them,  could 
have  but  slight  effect:  a  sticking-plas 
ter  to  a  cloven  skull,  a  pack-thread 
to  guide  an  elephant,  would  be  equally 
eiUcient. 

But,  our  decriers  have,  we  now  go 
x)n  to  maintain,  entirely  mistaken  our 
case.  They  have  trusted  to  Mrs.  Stowe's 
spectacles,  whose  strange  power  of  dis- 
iiortiou  shows  everything  under  a  false 
view.  The  "  North  British"  expatiates 
upon  the  power  of  pathos  and  otner  ad- 
mirable qualities  of  this  authoress,  and 
cheers  her  on  to  the  work,  recalling  the 
fact  that  it  was  ^^a  woman,  Elizabeth 
Heyrick.  who  wrote  the  pamphlet  that 
moved  tne  heart  of  Wilberforce  to  pity 
and  to  pray  over  the  wrongs  of  the  op- 
pressed sons  of  Africa.''  We  can  only 
£ay  that  if  so,  Elizabeth  Heyrick  was 
almost  as  mischievous  a  woman  in  her 
day,  as  Mrs.  Stowe  now  threatens  to 
be;  for  those  tears  of  Wilberforce  have 


caused  more  shedding  of  blood,  more 
anguish  of  soul^  more  agony  of  body  and 
of  mind,  than  it  often  falls  to  the  lot  of 
one  man  to  ^ive  scope  to.  He  attacked 
crime,  not  with  the  philosophic  coolness 
which  examines,  compares,  probes 
causes  and  effects,  and  thus  has  at  least 
the  fairest  chance  for  cure ; — but  with  a 
species  of  feminine  pathetics  and  wail- 
ings,  caught  perhaps  from  Mrs.  Hey- 
rick, he  set  the  example,  and  opened 
that  sluice  of  sickly  sentimentality 
which  too  often,  taking  the  place  of 
sound  sense  and  ar^ment,  now  inun- 
dates the  world,  causing  agonies  of  body 
and  soul,  to  which  the  worst  scenes 
of  the  slave  trade,  heinous  as  they  were, 
stand  but  as  dust  in  the  balance.  The 
tears  of  blind  enthusiasm  are  oftenest 
paid  for,  more  than  drop  for  drop,  in 
blood.  Wilberforce  was,  we  believe,  a 
good  man,  so  far  as  intentions  go ;  but  a 
more  mischievous  man  in  deeds  lias  sel- 
dom existed.  The  maniac  may  be  par- 
doned for  his  follies,  but  it  is  hard  to 
call  upon  the  world  to  kneel  and  woi- 
ship  him.  To  Mrs.  Stowe  it  is  difficult 
to  extend  the  same  charity.  We  rejoice 
to  believe,  from  sundry  indications, 
that  the  mania  of  Uncle  Tomism  has 
nearly  run  its  course ;  but  it  is  a  fearful 
sign  of  the  times  that  such  a  truckling, 
money-seeking  speculation — such  a  Ju- 
das-like sale  of  truth  and  conscience — 
should  even  for  the  short  space  of  a  few 
weeks  or  a  few  months,  have  raised  its 
author  to  the  position  of  a  heroine  and 
prophetess.  Tne  sudden  accession  of 
philanthropic/uror  which  has  been  wak- 
ed up  in  the  cause  of  negrodom,  catches 
its  flame  from  an  altar  lit  up  by  no  fire 
from  heaven ;  its  prophetess  no  sibyl, — 
but  rather  some  iortune-seekinor  gipsy, 
who,  her  hand  once  crossed  with  gold, 
laughs  at  the  simple  tool  who  crediti 
her  tales,  while  she  pockets  f 
of  her  falsehood. 
jTle  "North  British" remark 
iU  the  tributes  to  this  app^' 
Stowe  to  every  human  fee  id 
Christian  principle,  ther 
no  greater  tribute  to  its  " 
kind  and  multitude  of  or 
issued,  and  are  issuing 
holders  and  abettors  of 
of  whose  horrors  this  it 
Horn  has  been  made, 
that  the  power  of  the 
truth,  directed  to  the 
men, — and,  accordingly,! 


3a  wiui  gold, 
who  crediti 
B  the  reward^^^ 

rksL  ^'UOQOOI^^M 
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the  consciences  of  men  are  dealing  with 
it,  as  truth.  And,  perhaps,  it  is  in  its 
being  an  appeal  to  conscience,  and  in 
its  being  responded  to  as  such,  that  the 
book  stands  out  from  the  class  to  which 
it  nominally  belongs.  When  did  an 
army  of  journalists,  and  novelists,  and 
pamphleteers — in  fact^  all  the  legal  or- 
gans of  society — ever  before  so  set  them- 
selves in  battle  array  to  contend  against 
the  truth  of  a  so-called  work  of  fiction?'' 
"The  fact  is  that  Mrs.  Stowe  has  told 
the  truth  fearlessly ;  and  therefore  is  she 
not  only  answered,  but  answered  wrath- 
fully;  and  should  these  answers  not 
teach  us  to  doubt  her  statements,  they 
will,  at  least^  teach  us  to  estimate  the 
degree  of  moral  courage,  the  power  of 
Christian  principle  required  to  enable 
her  to  speak  the  truth  in  America.''^ 

In  the  days  of  witchcraft,  aitlong 
other  ordeals,  one,  which  was,  we  are 
told,  much  used,  consisted  in  casting 
the  accused,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into 
the  water.  Should  the  unfortunate  be- 
ing sink,  a  quiet  death  was  his  (or  offen- 
est  her)  best  fate.  Should  the  unstrug- 
gling  wretch  floaty  no  farther  proof  of 
crime  was  necessary,  and  pricking  to 
death,  or  burning,  or  torturing  in  any 
and  every  imaginable  way,  was  the 
certain  result.  We  are  placed,  it  would 
appear,  in  a  somewhat  similar  position 
to  that  of  the  accused  witch.  Here  is  a 
*^  tremendous  revelation"  stated  to  have 
appeared  against  us.  If  we  are  silent^ 
we  acknowledge  the  sin  and  our  accu- 
sers proceed  accordingly.  If  we  speak 
in  exculpation,  it  proves  that  we  feel 
the  "  appeal  to  conscience,"  and  shrink 
before  the  prick.  And  if,  unfortunately, 
the  slightest  impatience,  the  slightest 
w^armth  of  expression,  enters  into  our  de- 
fence, behold!  it  is  proof  positive  and 
indisputable!  The  deviPs  mark  upon 
U8.  The  poor  witch  is  condemned  while 
the  righteous  accuser  pockets  at  once 
the  honor  and  the  profits  of  our  convic- 
tion. We  should  like  to  summon  before 
ns  in  bodily  entity,  the  intangible  ex- 
istence shrouded  under  the  reviewei-'y 
**  We,"  and  ask  him,  as  a  mon,  whether, 
on  receiving  a  slap  on  the  face,  or  a 
tweak  of  the  nose,  the  involuntary  im- 
pulse which  moves  his  arm  to  knock 
down  Ihe  aargressor  be  a  proof  of  his  de- 
serving said  slap,  or  said  tweak?  Or 
whether,  when  some  insolent  puppy 
^ves  him  the  lie.  it  be  a  verification  of 
uie  charge,  that  the  indignant  motion  of 


the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  of  hia 
leg,  gives  the  assailant  a  somewhat  an- 
gry response  to  the  remark  ?  It  is  false, 
too,  to  say  that  all  this  indignation  is  ex- 
cited by  a  so-called  work  of  fiction^  if  by 
this  it  is  intended  to  say  an  acknowledged 
work  of  fiction.  Mrs.  Stowe  expressly 
states,  both  in  her  work  and  out  of  it, 
that  it  is  a  representation  of  fad.  The 
reviewer  himself  calls  it  a  "  tremendous 
revelation."  "  Mrs.  Stowe  has  told  the 
truth  fearlessly,"  &c.,  &c.  Are  we  then, 
in  combating  her  assertions,  combating 
a  so-called  fiction,  or  a  so-called  fact? 
The  world  of  Europe  has  chosen  to  take 
on  trusty  because  it  strikes  in  with  the 
sentimental  whim  of  the  day,  the  account 
of  a  woman,  every  page  of  whose  book 
shows  that  she  has  seen  little,  and 
knows  nothing  of  our  institutions.  Still 
she  calls  them  fact^  and  Europe  takes 
them  as  fact.  What  more  natural  than 
that  we  should  attempt  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  slander,  by  declaring  its 
falsity.  A  little  further  on,  the  reviewer 
quotes  what  he  calls  *'  the  heart  words 
of  this  true-hearted  woman."  She 
writes  of  her  book:  "There  has  been 
hardly  a  day  since  it  has  been  publish- 
ed that  confirmatory  voices  have  not 
come  from  southern  slaveholders  j  men 
who  have  long  waited  for  an  opportuni- 
ty to  speak,  and  who  now  come  out  to 
attest  its  truth, — for  alas!  they  know 
wtiat  I  know,  and  they  must  perceive 
that  I  know  it^  that  the  half  is  not  told 
in  that  book.  A  book  that  should  tell 
all,  would  not  be  credited, — it  could  not 
he  read I  have  only  wonder- 
ed some  moments,  in  the  anguish  of  the 
survey,  that  the  firm  earth  does  not  col- 
lapse to  hide  such  horror  from  the 
sim  !" 

This,  certainly,  from  the  sound,  indi- 
cates something  horrible!  most  horri- 
ble !  and  considering  the  prevalence  of 
cholera  there  is  something  peculiarly 
alarming  in  the  idea  of  threatened  col- 
lapse of  the  firm  earth  which  should 
come  to  visit  our  sins ;  particularly  as 
the  lady  tells  us  that  she  has  so  many 
confirmatory  voices  to  bear  witness  to 
the  iniquities  of  our  land.  Now,  to  as- 
suage the  terrors  of  our  reviewer  and 
others,  who,  in  case  of  our  old  mother 
earth  being  "taken  so  bad,"  might,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  suffer  in  the  catas- 
trophe, we  must  inform  them,  that 
Mrs.  Stowe^s  published  letters  have  not 
always    had  that   regard  for   veracity 
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which  would  be  desirable  in  so  distin- 

r'  hed  a  lady.  We  have  not  room  here 
the    details    of   a  correspondence, 
threatened  suit,    &c.,    &c.,    with    ana 
aboQt  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  who  happen- 
ed to  be  brought  in  by  name  as  a  "  con- 
firmatory voice''  by  the  lady,  and  who, 
not  submitting  quietly  to  the    charge, 
forced  an  investigation  and  confession, 
which  proved  the  publication,  by  Mrs. 
Stowe,  of  sundry  letters  which  had  in 
fact  never  been  sent,  received,  nor  even 
vrntieHj  by  the  persons  from  wiiom  they 
purported  to  have  come.     In  short,  they 
were  utterly  false  ;  and  what  would,  in 
the  usual  language  of  the  world  (what- 
ever milder  term  Mrs.  Stowe  and  her 
coadjutors  might  make  use  of),  be  call- 
ed forged  letters.    The  lady  has,  we  be- 
lieve,   been  more    careful    since    this 
transaction,  and  following  the  safer  plan 
of  not  naming    names,  speaks  indefi- 
nitely of  "confirmatory  voices,"  which, 
like   **  those   airy   tongues  which   syl- 
lable men's  names,"  are  too  intangible 
to  be  brought  in  witness  against   her, 
or  to   threaten    suit   for   $40,000.     We 
presume  that  the  reviewer  is  ignorant 
of  her  ability  in  composing  facts,   and 
thus  takes  without  dispute  those  which 
he  quotes  from  her  lett-er.     "  The  heart- 
words  of  this  true-hearted  woman  !'^     So 
goes  the  world !      We   will   not   wish 
for  a  "collapse  of  the   firm  earth"    to 
swallow  up  our  fair  foe,  but  truly   we 
would  counsel   her,   as   she   is  fond  of 
quoting  scripture,  to  study  a  little  the 
aecalogue.     Perchance  she  may  there 
come  across   an  old  law  which  seems 
to  have  slipped   her  memory:    *-Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbor." 

Apropos  of  misstating  facts. — the  re- 
viewer himself,  misled  by  somebody  not 
more  accurate  than  Mrs.  Stowe,  iails  in- 
to some  strange  blunders.  "What  is 
the  meaning,"  (he  asks,  in  the  midst  of 
sundry  quotations,  showing  what  he  sup- 
poses the  condition  of  our  negroes  under 
"the  hideous  social  malady"  under 
which  we  labor,)  "  what  is  the  meaning 
of  that  law  of  South  Carolina,  declaring 
death  to  be  the  punishment  not  only  of 
the  runaway  slave,  but  of  any  person 
who  shall  choose  to  aid  him  in  iiis  es- 
cape ?  or  of  that  of  Louisiana,  declaring  it 
lawful  to  fire  upon  any  slaves  who  do  not 
stop  when  pursued  ? "  &c.,  &c. 

We  will  quote  no  further.     Wishing 
I  to  dispose  first  of  these  two  clauses,  we 


honestly  looked  for  the  authorities  to 
these  statements,  and  find  in  a  note,  as 
reference  for  the  first  clause,  "Brevard's 
Digest,  vol.  ii.,  p.  236."  We  turn  to  book, 
volume  and  page.  The  gentleman  must 
have  been  reading  with  Mrs.  Stowe's 
spectacles ;  there  is  nothing  in  any  way 
resembling  the  quotation  referred  to. 
For  the  second  clause,  the  reference  is 
(also  in  a  note)  "  Brevard's  Digest  of  the 
Laws  of  Louisiana,  Code  Noir,  vol.  i.,  p. 
33."  Here,  we  are  quite  at  a  stand — 
"  Brevard's  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Louis- 
iana^" being  a  volume  entirely  unknown 
to  American  lawyers.  There  is  not,  and 
never  has  been,  any  such  work ;  Bre- 
vard's Digest  including  only  the  laws  of 
South  Carolina.  How  are  such  wanton- 
ly false  assertions  to  be  met?  We  are 
not  well  enough  versed  in  the  laws  of 
Louisiana  to  say  what  shadow  of  founda- 
tion the  reviewer  may  find  in  them  for 
his  quotation  from  his  imaginary  law- 
book.* Those  of  South  Carolina  we 
have  at  hand,  and  have  carefully  exam- 
Jjied  all  of  them  which  relate  to  slaves. 
Un  Brevard's  Digest,  vol.  ii.,  p.  245,  we 
find,  among  our  colonial  laws,  passed  ▲. 
D.  1754,  the  following: 

"All,  and  every  person  and  persons, 
who  shall  inveigle,  steal,  or  carry  away 
any  ne^ro,  or  other  slave  or  slaves;  or 
shall  hire,  aid,  or  counsel  any  person  or 
persons  to  inveigle,  steal,  or  carry  away, 
as  aforesaid,  any  such  slave,  so  as  the 
owner  or  employer  of  such  slave  or 
slaves  shall  be  deprived  of  the  use  and 
benefit  of  such  slave  or  slaves ;  or  that 

*  So  far  as  the  reference  is  to  the  Code  Soir  of 
Louisiana,  it  is  also  false.  No  such  privUcgc  is  re- 
corded in  any  of  the  sections  of  the  code.  That 
code  was  made  in  1724  by  Bienville,  and,  with  many 
harsh  features,  has  some  that  are  In  the  highest 
degree  liberal  and  indulgent.  Among  them  are  (xi.) 
"  Masters  shall  have  tbeir  Christian  slaves  buried 
In  consecrated  ground."  (xliii.)  Husbands  and  wives 
shall  not  be  seiipd  and  sold  separately  when 
belonging  to  the  same  master  ;  and  their  children, 
under  fourteen  years,  shall  not  be  separated  ftt»m 
their  parents.  This  article  shall  apply  to  voluntary 
sales."  ( X  xxii.)  This  is  the  only  section  that  serma 
to  justify  the  charge  of  the  reviewer,  as  it  makes 
the  crime  of  "running  away"  punishable  with 
death,  but  then  it  must  be  the  third  offence— must 
be  continuous— must  have  been  denounced  by  pub- 
lic authority,  and  the  punishment  must  be  by  the 
constituted  authorities.  Dritish  statutes  hav« 
made  tke  oflenoe  of  breaking  prison  aiid  escape  m 
felony,  without  clergy,  even  where  the  party  is  in- 
nocent of  the  original  olTence  charged.  The  Code 
Noir,  however,  has  not  been  in  force  in  Louisiana 
since  1806.  By  the  law  of  1800,  Bullard  ds  Curry, 
vol.  i.  (sec.  xxxii.),  the  runaway  slave  may  be  killed 
"  should  the  said  slave  assault  and  strike  the  per- 
son pursuing ;"  a  very  different  case  from  that  of 
the  Nortli  British  !  (xxxv.)  "  It  shall  be  lawfhl  to  fir« 
upon  runaway  slaves  who  way  be  armedy  Xxxlx. 
gives  magistrates  the  right  to  fine  fbr  improper  pro- 
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shall  aid  any  such  slave  in  running  away 
or  departing  from  his  masteHs  or  em- 
ployers service,  shall  be,  and  he  and 
they  is,  and  are,  hereby  declared  to  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  being  thereof  con- 
victed or  attainted  by  verdict  or  confes- 
sion; or  being  indicted  thereof,  shall 
stand  mute ;  or  will  not  directly  answer 
to  the  endictment :  or  will  peremptorily 
challenge  above  tne  number  of  the  jury, 
shall  suffer  death  as  felons,  and  be  ex- 
cluded and  debarred  of  the  benefit  of 
clergy.^' 

Here  is  certainly  a  law  stem  enough, 
but  not  against  the  slave.  Here  is  pun- 
ishment for  the  tempter,  but  none  for  the 
tempted.  The  punishment  for  the  runa- 
way slave  is  never^  and  has  never  been, 
death.  In  the  act  of  actual  resistance, 
he  is  certainly  liable  to  receive  deathj  as 
is  any  fugitive  from  law  while  resisting 
constituted  authorities, — but  there  is  no^ 
and  never  has  been,  any  law  making 
the  act  of  evasion  a  crime.  The  act  just 
quoted  against  the  person  inveigling  a 
slave  is  an  old  English  law.  and  a  strong 
disposition  has  existed  on  tne  part  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  to  repeal  it^  as 
too  severe  for  the  offence.  The  action 
of  the  state  has  in  this  been  only  checked 
by  abuse  and  mischievous  interference 
with  her  legislation.  In  our  own  opin- 
ion, however,  it  is  an  act  which,  for  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  the  «/ove,  should  be 
kept  in  force.  The  object  of  it  is  to 
guard  htm  from  the  attempts  of  evil-dis- 
posed persons,  who,  either  with  a  view 
of  gain,  would  abstract  the  slave  and  af- 
terwards dispose  of  him  to  their  own 
profit^  or  else  maliciously  inveigle  him 
from  the  protection  and  airection  of  his 

Tisioa  for  slaves  by  their  masters,  and  to  seize  pro- 
perty of  the  offender  for  the  pnrpose.  Xvi.  imposes 
death  apoD  aU  persons  wilfViUy  kiliing  a  slave,  and 
heavy  fiae  for  unasual  and  immoderate  punishment 
of  slaves.  In  the  consolidated  statutes  of  Louis- 
iana. 1S52,  art.  8tove«,  we  see  (p.  339)  that  disabled, 
or  old  slaves,  shall  be  provided  for  by  their  masters. 
**  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  masters  to  procure  sick 
stares  all  spiritual  and  temporal  asstHtance."  Old 
■laves  shall  not  be  sold  flrom  their  children.  Children 
under  ten  shall  not  be  separated  from  their  parents, 
etc.,  etc.  (p.  543.)  Evidence  of  slaves  may  be  received 
on  the  trial  of  slaves.  In  the  Louisiana  Gazette,  as 
fiir  back  as  1600,  now  before  us,  there  Is  an  adver- 
tisemeot  of  a  slave  to  be  sold  by  public  authority,  in 
conseqaence  of  her  being  ill-treated  and  not  proper- 
ly provided  for  by  her  present  master.  But  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  slave  system  of  Louisiana  is 
mild  and  equitable,— Editor. 

Shbeifp*!  Salk.— Will  be  sold  at  the  Principal, 
on  Thursday.  &th  September,  1805,  a  negro  wench, 
named  .Mao.  belonging  to  Mr.  De  Lavlne,  in  con- 
aeqneaee  of  the  maltreatment  of  her  master. 

By  order  of  the  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Or- 
leans. GEO.  T.  ROSS,  Sheriff. 

August  13th,  1805. 


master.  In  either  case,  in  justice  to  the 
slave,  and  to  secure  him,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  such  attempts,  the  tempter 
should  receive  condign  punishment.  We 
believe  the  general  opinion  is  against 
us,  but,  as  the  frUnd  of  the  slave,  we  would 
desire  to  continue  the  act  in  force.  It 
is  our  duty,  as  far  as  possible,  to  protect 
our  slave  from  all  such  acts  of  opprds* 
sion,  injustice,  or  interference,  as  his  po- 
sition makes  him  peculiarly  liable  \oj 
Therefore,  as  the  guiding  and  directing 
power,  taking  upon  ourselves  the  respon- 
sibility in  so  far  as  we  take  the  direction 
of  his  action,  we  should  save  him  so  far 
as  in  our  power  lies  from  the  snares  of 
the  tempter.  Our  reviewer  gives  sun- 
dry quotations  (or  at  least  purporting  to 
be  such)  from  the  laws  of  other  stat«B> 
all  more  or  less  ferocious,  and  which,  not 
having  a  general  law-library  at  hand,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  either  to  confirm  or 
refute ;  but  we  certainly  have  a  right  to 
conclude,  in  a  series  of  assertions,  that 
when  the  first  two  are  so  utterly  false  as 
we  have  proved  the  above  to  be,  there  is 
little  faith  to  be  attached  to  any  of  them. 

The  sweeping  assertion  so  constantly 
made  that  our  laws  are,  in  their  general 
bearing,  cruel  or  neglectful  of  the  slave 
is  entirely  unfounded.  The  truth  is,  that 
our  laws  are  most  carefully  protective  of 
the  slave.  Our  reviewer  quotes  from  a 
nameless  correspondent^  ^'a  Barbadian 
by  birth,  who  has  himself  owned  slaves^'' 
to  the  following  effect: 

'*  The  picture  of  American  slavery,  in 
Uncle  Tom,  is  not  the  less  faithful,  be- 
cause a  stranger,  visiting  the  country 
sees  so  little  of  it;  and  because  the  gen 
eral  conduct  of  slave-owners  may  be  hu- 
mane. The  worst  cases  no  one  sees. 
Slavery  was  mitigated  in  our  West  In- 
dian colonies  by  the  small  size  of  the 
islands  and  the  check  of  public  opinion, 
which  reaches  every  comer.  But  in  the 
remote  districts  of  America,  and  even  of 
Jamaica,  what  may  and  must  have  taken 

Elace  wnen  every  master  was  a  law  to 
imself?" 

This  reasonin^j  is  funny  enough.  What 
is  the  amount  of  it  ?  w  hen  a  man  gets 
out  of  the  reach  of  legal  authority,  in  re- 
mote districtSj  where  neither  law  nor  pub- 
lic opinion  can  reach  him,  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  commit  crimes,  for  which, 
were  he  within  the  grasp  of  the  law,  he 
would  be  punished.  Therefore  the  laws 
are  bad.  The  worst  cases  no  one  sees/ 
(how  the  gentleman  finds  out  their  ex 
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ist^nce  it  is  hard  to  determine,  but  let 
us  see  his  corollary.)  therefore  the  system 
is  heinous  which  does  not  punish  them. 
The  general  condvct  of  slave-ownei-s  is,  it 
is  acknowledged,  humane — but,  as  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  some  very 
wicked  indiriduals  in  some  very  remote 
districts,  where  "  the  roaster  is  a  law  to 
himself y^*  therefore  the  laws  which  endea- 
vor to  take  such  master  under  their  cog- 
nizance are  heinous  and  infamous.  The 
facts  in  the^  gentleman's  letter  are  en- 
tirely laudatory  of  our  system.  For  the 
imaginary  horrors,  not  we,  but  himself, 
must  be  answerable.  Those  crimes  that 
no  one  sees,  enjoy,  unfortunately,  all  the 
world  over,  impunity  from  punishment. 
Would  the  reviewer  and  his  Barbadian 
friend  invent  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  they 
would  certainly  immortalize  themselves. 
Let  us  imagine  such  a  style  of  reasoning 
applied  to  any  system  but  our  own,  and 
where  is  the  egregious  fool  to  receive  it? 
Nothing  goes  farther  to  prove  the  igno- 
rant vehemence  of  our  accusers  man 
such  blind  argument.  The  reviewer 
then  goes  on  to  cite  from  "  the  disgusts 
ing  details  of  facts  taken  from  legal  do- 
cuments;" "information  sworn  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  occasion  of 
the  inquirer  into  the  stat«  of  the  West  In- 
dian Colonies."  We  might  easily  plead 
here  that  West  Indian  slavery  is  not  our 
slavery,  and  that  the  laws  of  England, 
not  ours,  were  answerable  for  the  atroci- 
ties there  described.  But  we  will  be 
more  just  to  human  nature.  These /o<:to 
are  generally  as  false  as  those  imputed  to 
the  working  of  the  system  with  us.  The 
statements  there  adduced  bear  upon  their 
face  the  impress  of  irrationality — many 
of  them  are  physically  impossible,  and,  for 
the  rest,  it  is  morally  impossible  that  any 
people  should  so  combine  the  traits  of 
civilization  and  brutal  barbarism.  One 
or  the  other  must  necessarily  be  put 
down.  A  people  is  civilized  or  baroa- 
rous.  In  the  transition  state  of  semi-civ- 
ilization they  may  be  neither  entirely, 
but  to  be  both  is  impossible.  A  nation 
must  either  rise  to  the  one  or  sink  to  the 
other  condition.  We  do  not  deny  that  a 
nation  of  men  may  be  morally  brutes  : 
but  we  do  deny  that  a  nation  of  civilizea 
and  enlight-ened  Christian  men — fellow- 
citizens  of  Englishmen  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  can  oe  so.  Further:  has  our 
reviewer  ever  seen  or  heard  of  a  work 
entitled  "The  West  Indian  Colonies ;  the 
oalumnies  and  misrepresentations  circu- 


lated  against  them  by  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  Mr.  Clarkson,  Mr.  Copper,  &c., 
examined  and  refuted  by  James  Mc- 
Queen." and  published  in  London,  a.  d.. 
1824?  If  ever  corrupt  witnesses  and 
bitter,  prejudiced  falsehood,  were  held 
up  to  shame  and  obloquy,  here  we  have 
damning  proof  against  the  so-called  re- 
formers, who,  to  satisfy  a  malevolent 
spite,  or  to  gratify  a  sentimental  whim, 
rushed  headlong  to  the  rain  of  an  inno- 
cent and  prosperous  people.  We  think 
it  is  St«me  who  has  beautifully  remarked 
that  **when  it  is  once  determined  that  a 
lamb  shall  be  offered  up,  there  may  be 
sticks  enough  found  under  any  hedge  to 
complete  the  sacrifice."  Jamaica  was 
doomed  (delejida  est  Carthago),  and  the 
scarce  vital  wrecks  of  her  once  trium- 
phant prosperity  now  alone  remain  to 
show  wnat  fanatics  can  accomplish.  But, 
says  the  reviewer,  we  cite  legal  docur 
ments.  Ah!  that  is  distressing,  and  we 
must  give  way  before  such  authority, 
however  the  darkest  perjury  may  have 
been  concerned  in  tne  concocting  of 
them.  We  are  then  condeinned  in  the 
case  of  our  brethren  of  Jamaica.  Legal 
documents  cannot  be  disputed. 

"But,"  says  somebody,  "one  of  the 
maxims  which  the  devil  in  a  late  visit 
upon  earth  left  to  his  disciples  is,  when 
once  you  have  got  up,  kick  uie  stool  from 
under  you."  Our  reviewer  evidently 
thinks  himself  safely  mounted  now,  and, 
Lord !  what  a  hurry  he  is  in  to  kick 
away  the  stool  of  legal  documents! 
Some  half-dozen  pages  or  so  after  his 
remarks  upon  Jamaica  documents,  hav- 
ing got  his  readers  into  a  fine  swing  of 
sentimental  horrors,  he  thinks  apparently 
it  is  high  time  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  Rev.  gentleman  from  the  lower  re- 
gions, and  with  a  quick  glance  round — 
not,  we  presume,  without  a  furtive  wink 
at  the  knowing  ones — he  gives  a  most 
vigorous  kick  at  the  said  stool,  just  as  an 
unfortunat-e  wight  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  argument  was  triumphantly  climbing 
thereon. 

"*An  American  writer,"  he  exclaims 
indignantly,  "  An  American  writer  of  a 
book,  entitled  England's  Glory  and  her 
Shame,  gives  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions during  a  tour  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  England,  and  draws  a  most  ap- 
palling picture  of  tne  misery  and  degra- 
dation of  the  manufacturers,  to  the  great 
consolation,  no  doubt,  of  the  American 
slave-owners,  who  are  thus  left  satisfied 
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that  if  slavery  is  a  bad  thing,  there  is  no 
alternative  but  something  worse.  Now, 
we  happen  to  have  ascertained,  through 
the  medium  of  a  gentleman,  who  per- 
sonally knew  the  author,  that  he  set  foot 
in  Europe,  but  concoctea  his  work  partly 
from  blue-books,  and,  perhaps,  partly 
from  imagination.  It  must  however  be 
added,  in  fairness  to  the  author,  that  he 
was  probably  not  aware  of  the  amount 
of  misrepresentation  some  of  these  blue- 
books  contain.  They  are  the  reports  of 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  commit- 
tee on  the  ten-hours'  bill ;  a  work  which 
too  much  resembled  a  supposed  botani- 
cal examination  of  a  certain  farm  and 
ffarden,  resulting  in  a  collection  of  a 
few  nettles  out  of  one  field,  and  four  or 
five  thistles  out  of  another,  and  a  hand- 
ful of  groundsel  from  the  garden,  repre- 
senting these  as  the  produce  of  iht  estate  J' 

So  much  for  kgal  documents.  Excel- 
lent they  are  against  the  slave-holder, 
but  o*  the  other  side — ^bah!  kick  the 
stool  over,  and  io !  your  antagonist 
is  sprawling  on  his  back.  And  so  Ja- 
maica witnesses  were  right^  and  ten- 
hours'  bill  witnesses  were  wrong.  Docu- 
ments here— documents  there.  White, 
they  are  J  presto,  black.  True,  they 
are ;  presto,  false.  Pretty  jugglery ! 
and  worthy  of  all  admiration ! 

Too  truly  has  Mr.  McQueen  remarked 
in  his  work  upon  Jamaica,  of  which  we 
but  now  made  mention,  that  "  the 
French  Revolution,  which,  with  its  in- 
famous principles,  convulsed  the  world, 
boasted  to  have  been  built  upon  the 
very  foundations  on  which  Mr.  Clarkson 
grounds  his  charge  against  the  West 
India  Colonies,  namely,  ^Nature  and 
BeoJion  .'*  Nature  and  Reason  are  truly 
high  authorities,  but  too  often,  like  the 
cheating  oracles  of  old,  do  they  render  a 
doubtful  response,  the  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  whicn  becomes  a  snare  to 
the  feet^  and  a  pit  of  destruction  to  the 
hasty  interpreter  of  destiny.  Long  and 
laborious  ia  the  task  of  him  who  would 
read  the  truth.  Like  the  worshipper  at 
the  cave  of  TrophoniusL  a  life-long  sad- 
ness, a  wearing  out  ot  soul  and  body, 
in  the  eager  pursuit  of  the  great  reality, 
is  the  price  to  be  paid  for  its  acquisition. 
The  enthusiast  seldom  reaches  it. — 
Blindly  zealous,  ignorantly  active,  in 
proportion  as  he  has  the  least  ceitain 
foundation  for  his  opinions,  he  defends 
them  with  impulsive  fervor;  stirs,  in 
fanatic  haste,  tne  bubbling  cauldron  of 


society,  little  heeding  what  poisonous 
skum  and  froth  may  thus  be  floated  to 
the  surface;  and  lauds  himself  at  last, 
like  a  Robespierre,  or  his  petty  imitators 
in  revolutionizing,  a  Buxton,  a  Clarkson, 
or  a  Stevens,  even  in  the  chaotic  ruin 
which  his  madness  has  effected.  France 
rose  from  her  ashes  to  run  a  new  course 
of  greatness  and  of  madness.  For  Ja- 
maica, alas!  there  seems  no  phcenix 
life." 

Our  reviewers  and  commentators  ge- 
nerally lay  a  constant  stress  upon  the 
"  uncontrolled  power^^  which  they  sup-j 
pose  the  slave-owner  to  possess.  VVe 
would  fain  convince  them  that  in  truth 
no  such  power  exists.  This  bugbear  is 
the  offspring  of  their  own  distempered 
imagination. 

"Although  slaves,  by  the  Act  of  1740, 
are  declared  to  be  chattels  personal,  yet 
they  are  also,  in  our  law,  considered  as 
persons  with  many  rights  and  liabilities, 
civil  and  criminal."  (Vide  Negro  Law 
of  South  Carolina,  collected  and  digested 
by  J.  B.  (yNeall,  chapter  2d,  section 
llthj 

^*  By  the  Act  of  1821,  the  murder  of  a 
slave  is  declared  to  be  a  felony,  with- 
out the  benefit  of  clergy."  (lb.  it),  sec- 
tion 15.) 

"  To  constitute  the  murder  of  a  slave, 
no  other  ingredients  are  necessary  than 
such  as  enter  into  the  offence  of  murder 
at  common  law.  So  the  killing  on  sud- 
den heat  and  passion  is  the  same  as 
manslaughter."     (lb.  ib.  section  16.) 

"An  attempt  to  kill  and  murder  a 
slave  by  shooting  at  him,  held  to  be  a 
misdemeanor  (Slate  vs.  Mann),  and 
indictable  as  assault  with  intent  to  kill 
and  murder."     (lb.  ib.  section  17.) 

"  The  unlawful  whipping  or  beating 
of  any  slave,  without  sufficient  provoca- 
tion, by  word,  or  act^  is  a  misdemeanor, 
and  subjects  the  offender,  on  conviction, 
to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  6  months, 
and  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500.  (lb.  ib. 
section  18.) 

"The  Act  of  1740,  reauires  the  own- 
ers of  slaves  to  provide  tiiem  with  suffi- 
cient clothing,  covering,  and  food;  and 
if  they  should  fail  to  do  so,  the  owners, 
respectively,  are  declared  to  be  liable 
to  be  informed  against^,  subjected  to  fine, 
&c.     (Ib.  ib.  section  25.) 

"  It  is  the  settled  law  of  this  state,— 
that  an  owner  cannot  abandon  a  slave 
needing  either  medical  treatment^  care, 
food,  or  raiment.    If  he  does,  he  will  be 
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liable  to  any  one  who  may  furnish  the 
same."    (lb.  ib.  section  27.) 

"  By  act  of  1740,  slaves  are  protected 
from  labor  on  the  Sabbath-day.  The 
violation  of  the  law  in  this  respect  sub- 
jects the  offender  to  a  fine  of  £5  current 
money,  equal  in  value  to  S3.70  for  every 
slave  so  worked."    (Ib.  ib.  section  28.)* 

Surely  these  should  suffice  to  show 
that  the  owner^s  power  is  not  *'  uncon- 
trolUdP  However  he  may  evade  the 
law  when  he  hides  himself  in  the  "  re- 
mote districts"  of  which  the  Barbadian 
ex-planter  discourses^  he  is  kept  in  check 
80  long  as  the  arm  of  the  law  is  long 
enough  to  reach  him.  We  presume  that 
every  country  has  some  pomt  within  its 
limits,  where  law  penetrates  with  diffi- 
cult v.  England,  too,  has  her  moors  and 
her  nigh-roads ;  aye,  and — ^perhaps  worse 
than  either — the  purblind  alleys  of  her 
great  cities,  where  crime  boldly  treads, 
or  cunningly  hides  herself.  But  surely 
not  therefore  shall  we  say,  because  her 
laws  are  sometimes  inefhcient-,  that  all 
are  iniquitous.  Our  reviewer  triumph- 
antly remarks  that  the  opponents  of 
Mrs.  Stowe,  in  not  denying  the  ;)0.Mi6i7/f^, 
virtually  admit  the  truth  of  her  state- 
ments. Upon  the  same  principle  of  ar- 
guments wnat  fearful  pictures  might  as 
possibilities  be  deduced  from  the  institu- 
tions of  every  existing  stat-e  of  society ! 
What  law, — what  bond, — what  tie, — 
might  not  be  abolished  if  possible  abuse 
were  sufficient  to  condemn  it?  Ruler 
and  subject, — servant  and  master, — pa- 
rent and  cnild, — husband  and  wife. — 
cast  all  to  the  winds !  These  may  oe, 
nay.  more. — ^these  are  all  abused,— </aj7y 
abused, — brutally  abused.  "  Nature  and 
Beason !"  cries  the  old  school  of  god- 
improvers.  "  Higher-law !"  responds  the 
new.  On!  on!  what  next?  Where 
shall  we  destroy  ?  Say  ye,  "  what 
next?"  Ask  ye  "where?"  Nay,  His  a 
foolish  prejudice  to  doubt.  Sweep  every 
thing !  evervwhere !  The  Goth  and  the 
Vandal  of  old  found  something  to  spare, 
— something  to  respect.  Not  so  our  in- 
novators. Excelsior/  Communism  and 
Fraternity! — Barbarism  and  Brutality! 
God  of  Heaven !  pity  this  world  which 
Thou  hast  made ! 

The  reviewer  says  "  there  is  a  plain 
admission  on  the  part  of  the  Slave  State 
Legislatures  that  there  is  nothing  that 

*  But  for  the  complete  tilave  laws  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  other  Southern  States,  see  De  Bow's  Indus- 
uialReaourcei,  Art.  "  Slavery." 


can  be  inflicted  on  a  man  in  this  life 
worse  than  slavery  in  the  fact  that  the 

Eunishment  affixed  to  crimes  committed 
y  the  slaves  is  always  death.  Cases  of 
arson,  theft,  and  burglary,  which  would 
be  comparatively  lightly  dealt  with,  if 
coDMnitted  by  white  men,  are  all  death 
to  the  slave."  And  then  comes  a  flourish 
from  the  "  Cincinnati  Herald,"  ending 
with  a  marvelously  ferocious,  "  He  can 
be  killed.     Let  him  be  killed." 

"We  should  very  much  like  to  know," 
as  the  old  song  saith,  whether  our  re- 
viewer means  to  claim  exemption  from 
all  response  and  dispute,  for  nimself  as 
well  as  for  Mrs.  Stowe,  on  the  plea  of  the 
unattackableness  of  vx>rk8  of  fiction.  Is 
his  article,  too,  a  so-called  work  of  fiction  ? 
Verily,  whether  or  not  he  claim  for  it 
the  merit.,  we  must  give  our  mite  of  ap- 
probation to  the  inventive  genius  there- 
in displayed.  Truly,  it  is  lull  of  "  most 
quaint  and  admirable  inventions."  For 
fear,  however,  that  some  simple  block- 
heads should  really  imagine  that  our 
talented  brother  of  the  quill  meant  these 
witty  sallies  to  be  taken  as  literal  truth, 
we  will,  for  the  benefit  of  such  dunder- 
pates,  answer  his  statements  seriously. 
The  reviewer  will  find,  by  a  glance  at 
the  statutes  of  England,  that  arson  and 
burglary  are  both  in  his  own  happy  land 
punishable  with  death.  In  most  of  our 
states,  we  believe, — and  certainly  in 
South  Carolina,  from  which  we  write, 
— ^t.he  old  English  law  is  for  these 
crimes  retained  in  force,  alike  for  white 
and  black.  For  theft^  we  have  abolished 
the  more  severe  punishment  still  retain- 
ed bv  English  law,  (which  freouenlly,  as 
the  learned  reviewer  no  douot  knows, 
pronounces  death  as  the  penalty  for  the 
purloining  of  a  few  shillings'  worlh  of 
propert)0  and  have  substituted,  accord- 
mg  to  tne  offence,  lighter  punishment, 
alike  for  white  and  black.  For  bothy  the 
legal  penalty  is  the  same.  One  differ- 
ence, nowever,  we  must  acknowledge. 
While  the  law  is  the  same  for  botli,  there 
is,  it  must  be  confessed,  great  inequality 
in  the  administering  oi  it.  Justice  is  no 
longer  even-handed.  One  side  may 
often  escape  the  law,  which  rigorously 
pursues  the  other.  But  which  is  it? 
We  fear  our  transatlantic  friends  will 
hardly  credit  us,  when  we  answer:  The 
negro.  And  yet  the  thine  explains  itself 
easily  enough!  The  white  man,  en- 
croaching upon  the  rights  of  society,  be- 
comes a  public  nuisance,  which  it  is 
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necessary  to  keep  in  check,  and  the 
only  means  of  so  doing  is  by  such  bodily 
restraint  and  suffering  as  shall  hold  him 
in  fear  of  future  transgression.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  the  interest  of  society  tJiat 
he  should  be  punished,  and  he  is  punish- 
ed accordingly.  The  negro,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  will  often  have  his 
master  to  stand  between  him  and  the 
law.  For  oflfences  not  too  notoriously 
criminal,  indemnification  from  the  mas- 
ter to  the  injured  person,  oftenest  ends 
the  affair  altogether.  Where  the  state 
as  prosecutor  is  not  forced  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  offence,  the  master  can 
frequently  buy  off  individual  prosecu- 
tion, and  both  interest  and  humanity  in- 
cline him  to  do  so.  Interest^  because 
the  slave,  nnenfeebled  by  imprisonment 
and  stripes,  is  a  valuable  property  for 
which  he  is  willing  to  pay ;  humanity, 
because  the  slave,  in  his  childlike,  de- 
pendent position,  becomes  to  him  a  part 
of  self,  which  he  would  rather  correct 
with  the  mercy  of  a  father  than  the 
severity  of  a  judge.  He  buys  him  off 
therefore.  Society  is  satisfied,  because 
the  master  thus  renders  himself  the  vir- 
tual sponsor  of  the  slave,  making  it  liis 
own  interest  to  prevent  further  misde- 
meanor. The  negro  ^ets  his  whipping, 
goes  home  to  warm  himself  by  his  fire, 
and  perhaps  laugh  in  his  sleeve  at 
"  J/oskl"  who  thinks,  "dat  kind  &  lashin 
ebber  hut  nigs^a,"  while  the  white  man 
bears  the  double  infliction  of  imprison- 
ment and  stripes.  In  England,  for  a 
similar  offence,  if  mercy  so  tempered 
justice,  (as  we  know  it  now  oftenest  does.) 
so  far  as  to  spare  life,  the  offender  is 
dad  with  that  to  escape,  banished  from 
hearth  and  home,  wife  and  children,  a 
disa^raced  exile  to  —  he  knows  not 
whither. 

The  reviewer  gives  what  he  calls  a 
digest  of  our  slave  -  laws,— containing 
thirteen  propositions,  almost  every  one 
of  which  either  places  things  in  their 
falsest  light^  or  are  in  their  grossest  state- 
ments utterly  untrue.  His  proposition 
that  the  labor  of  the  slave  is  compulsory 
and  uncompensated,  we  answer  by  say- 
ing that  he  receives  a  very  much  larger 
compensation  in  actual  value,  in  housing, 
in  food,  and  in  raiment,  than  tlie  half- 
starved  artisan  of  many  a  proud  metro- 
polis. He  is,  it  is  true,  obliged,  in  proper 
weather  and  when  in  health,  to  do  nis 
work.  He  has  not  the  right  by  idleness 
or  drunkenness  to  starve  his  family  for 


the  indulgence  of  his  own  vices ;  but  he 
is,  in  return  for  this  constraint,  insured  a 
comfortable  maintenance  for  himself 
and  family  under  all  circumstances ;  in 
sickness  and  in  health ;  in  feeble  youth 
and  in  tottering  age ;  through  good  re- 
port and  through  evil  report..  JEven  in 
his  vices  he  is  saved  from  that  lowest 
degradation  of  unprotected  misery  which 
the  white  man  must  meet.  The  lowest 
slave  cannot  sink  to  the  degradation  of 
the  outcast  white. 

"  The  amount  of  toil,  the  time  allow- 
ed for  rest)  are  dictated  solely  by  the 
master." 

This  is  untrue.  The  law,  as  we  have 
shown,  protects  the  slave  from  Sabbath- 
day  labor,  and  another  section  (vide 
O'NealPs  Di^yest,  chap.  2d,  section  29), 
part  of  an  old  English  act,  limits  his 
labor  to  from  14  to  15  hours  per  day. 
The  time  here  allotted  for  labor  is,  how:, 
ever,  so  much  more  than  is  now  requir- 
ed of  the  slave  that  the  law  is  in  fact 
of  non-effect.  The  working  hours  are 
in  South  Carolina  from  8  to  12,  varying 
with  the  season  and  exigencies  of  the 
crop,  with  occasional  intermission  of 
holidays  and  half  holidays,  which,  if 
<^  dictated  solely  by  the  master,"  are  not, 
we  presume,  on  that  account  to  be  con- 
sidered as  obnoxious.  If  the  duchesses 
of  Stafford-house  could  be  instrumental 
in  giving  to  each  of  their  tenant*  an  oc- 
casional merry  holiday,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  prei?umed  that  their  vassals  would 
take  it  in  dudgeon,  because  inconsistent 
with  their  dignity  as  men. 

"  He  may  be  separated  from  his  fami- 
ly."    "  He  can  make  no  contracts,  has  . 
no  legal  right  to  property." 

And  ye^  as  a/iic^  there  is  less  separa- 
tion among  negro  families  than  among 
whites.  Starvation  drives  harder  than 
the  hardest  master.  The  property  of  the 
slave,  for  property  he  always  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  has.  he  holds  by  a  stronger 
tenure,  upheld  as  he  is  by  his  master's 
protection,  than  many  a  poor  freeman 
who,  by  taxes  and  tithes,  individual 
trickery  and  legal  frauds,  finds  himself 
juggled  out  of  every  right  but  that  of 
dying  unprotected,  grateful  to  the  disease 
whicn  opens  his  prison  door. 

"  He  cannot  bear  witness  against  the 
white  man." 

Granted— and  properly  cannot— nor 
would  the  witness  of  a  similar  class  be 
taken  as  of  much  -r.l^*  "  England 
against  thpv  ^i-.s.Z  i-  rcr  \^*^  .K\eT^ 
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an    easily    corruptible     class-.is    3  f  hlif      i.     "  ^'""?^  *  ^^^^^  "*a°^  ^e 

AM  .iv.y.b.tak«wihTiS»sS  d«  uZ??^r•'T7•«"""°'»"'• 
the  white  man  when  "such  t«?timnnv^  himcoif    «     •  V  ^^  defending 

or  his  abstinence  from  witnessing,  migHt  .„  n    7  ^f'"*/    ^o  law,  having  to  the 

be  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  master.      ^  t™  r"^''^  ^*'«"*  *ny  ^nch  tendency,  is  to 

"The  slave  may  be.  punished  at  his  *  /"""S,?"  our  whole  collection  of  sta- 

master's  discretion,  without  trial  with-  i    •;    P®  ^^^^  "^  <"»  country  is  to 

out  any  means  of  legal  redress,  whether  ^Iwil'L^T  ^  u*''  ?'^«*  "^  *°'^. 
his  offence  be  real  or  iraaginar^,  and  the  ,'L^'^'"  parts  of  churches  being  general- 
master  can  transfer  the  lame 'despotic  iy»«'.  aside  for  them,  though  we  have 
power  to  any  person  or  pereons  he  may  f  '  *"  »°™1  "^"^  handsomest  and  most 
choose  to  appoint."  ^   frequented  churches,  old  family  servants 

-  ,u  ,^*  ?Vo^«  quoted  an  act  show-  f*^'*'^  *",  *"°"*  "^  t^^eir  masters  and  mis- 
mg  that  whipping  without  sutficient  J/;««se3  a'ong  the  aisles,  or  at  the  foot  of 
provocauon  is  a  punishable  misde-  *«  P"'P?<i « <j»e  altar.  Places  of  worship 
meaner.  Another  act  (vide  O'Neall's  ^'V^''^^'  fr?q««n«y  built  by  owners 
JJigest,  chapter  u.  section  21)  prescribes  "  special  accommodation.* 

the  punishment  for  maiming,  or  "any  "Wh**  "  a  trifling  fault  in  a  vrhiie 
o  her  cruel  punishment"  "This  provf-  "?««  w  considered  highly  criminaHn  a 
X'l  hi  ^'  ^?"  held  extends  ti  any  ^'ff  The  same  offences  which  cost  a 
^' Thf  l"^  "^z"  '''''^?"  ^i" K.  "•""  ?  '■^^  «"""««  only  are  pun! 

I  he   slave  (says  the  reviewer)  not  "hable  m  the  negro  with  death  » 
being  allowed  tp^resist  a  white  man,  un- 
..W  any^^.  .-su^n-..-  .  only  safety  ^.^^'Z^Ml^^^'S^^'iJZ^^^::. 
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False  as  the  rest.    We  have  already 
answered  a  similar  accusation  above. 
^"The  whole  power  of  the  law  is  ex- 
erted to  keep  slaves  in  a  state  of  the 
lowest  ignorance." 

False,  again.   There  is  a  law  of  South 
Carolina,  we  do  not  know  how  far  ex- 
tending to  other  states,  forbidding  that 
slaves  should  be  taugnt  to  read.     For 
ourselves,  we  consider  this  act  as  one 
which  would  be  better  repealed  as  use- 
less and  of  non-effect.    Its  object  was  to 
prevent  the  circulation    of  incendiary 
writings.     To  this  purpose,  however,  it 
is  worse  than  ineflfectual.     It  does  not 
prevent  and  has  the  usual  effect  of  ex- 
citing a  desire  for  forbidden  fruit.     Still, 
even  with  this  impulse,  book-learning  is 
so  contrary  to  negro-nature,  that  there  is 
the  smallest  possible  disposition  to  seek 
it,  although  it  is  notorious  with  us  that 
every  negro,  who  chooses  to  take  the 
trouble  to  learn,  may  be  taught  to  read 
in  spite  of  the  law,  and  very  generally 
by  the  children  even  of  his  ownersj  The 
law  is  based  upon  a  false  principle,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  intended  for  an  object 
to  which  it  must  necessarily  prove  inef- 
ficient^ and,  like  all  such,  as  an  unfail- 
ing consequence,  falls  of  itself   dead, 
without  the  legal  form  of  repeal  Grant- 
ing, however,  that  it  were  in  full  force, 
would  it  in  fact  do  more  than  to  place 
the  negro  on  a  level  with  the  corres- 
ponding classes  of  other  nations  ?    How 
much  book-learning  does   a  man  get, 
when  rest  and  sleep  must  be  cheated  of 
their  dues  to  fill  the  hungry  stomach  by 
manual  toil  ?     Ignorance  moreover  does 
not  consist  in  tne  mere  deficiency  of 
knowledge  in  one's  spelling-book.     The, 
slave-ne^ro  of  our  United  States,  in  spite 
of  his  inferiority  of  race,  stands  higherl 
in  the  scale  of  being,  is  better  informed:, 
in  the  duties  of  life,  more  polished  and 
humanized  by  association — in  short,  is  \ 
the  higher  man,  than  the  wretched  off- 
casts of  a  nobler  race  which  crowd  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  every  densely  po-  j 
pulated  metropolis.  Our  reviewer  sneers 
at  us  that  slavery  can  only  be  sustained  - 
by  the  help  of  the  law ;  that  law  must 
*'  come  in  to  defend  and  maintain  it." 
If  Uiis  be  so,  he  only  proves  that  slavery 
is  not  barbarism, — is  not  despotic  power, 
— i.-*  not  lawless  mi^ht     Every  institu- 
tion of  civilized  society  requires  to  be 
maintained   and   defended  by    law ; — 
maintained  and  defended  against  lawless 
barbarism  and  brutal  force.    This  argu- 


ment, therefore,  works  entirely  in  our 
favor,  but  we  think  that  such  an  asser- 
tion claims  too  much.  Slavery  does  ex- 
ist quite  independently  of  law,  and  ex- 
ists, too,  in  a  form  scarcely,  we  presume, 
more  soothing  than  ours  to  the  feelings 
of  our  friends  and  advisers  the  Stafford- 
house  ladies  and  North  British  review- 
ers. They  will  hardly  contend  that  it  is 
law  which  gives  his  majesty  of  Dahomy 
the  right  to  roast  his  slaves,  as  we  have 
noticed  above.  Law  is  the  defence  of 
the  weak  against  the  strong.  What  need 
of  law,  w'liere  power  is  supreme  I 
"  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther," 
is  the  fiat  of  law.  Bad  laws  are  weak 
laws,  inefficient  laws.  They  do  not  suf- 
ficiently protect,  and  therefore  are  they 
bad.  An  oppressive  law  is  so,  not  be- 
cause there  is  in  the  law  any  power  of 
oppression,  but  because  the  individual 
or  party  imposing  it^  has  the  mi^hi  which 
he  or  they  choose  to  abuse,  and  there  is 
no  power  in  the  law  sufficiently  strong 
to  keep  them  in  check.  The  despot  who 
makes  a  law  giving  to  himself  the  right 
of  confiscating  the  property  of  his  sub- 
jects under  certain  circumstances,  how- 
ever whimsical  or  tyrannical,  does  not 
exercise  his  confiscations  in  right  of  the 
power  given  by  the  law.  but  by  the 
power  which  is  inherent  in  himself,  his 
circumstances  or  position ;  and  the  law, 
even  such  as  it  is,  is  a  virtual  acknow- 
ledgment of  some  limit  to  that  power. 
He  does  not  confiscate  under  all  circum- 
stances, but  under  such  and  suck  The 
government  imposing  an  unjust  law^  does 
so,  not  throurjh  any  power  of  the  law, 
but  because,  having  the  superior  might 
w^hich  enables  it  to  enforce  an  unjust 
demand,  it  will  not  allow  the  law  to  be 
made  sufficiently  strong  te  check  its  ra- 
pacity. The  wolf  rob.s,  not  through  the 
law.  but  through  want  of  the  law.  Law 
is  tne  voice  of  reason  curbing  the  rule 
of  might.  It  is  never  a  bestower  of 
power,  but  a  chect,  however  feeble 
and  inefficient  that  check  may  be.  The 
nation  which  rebels  against  oppressive 
laws,  combats  not  for  the  abolition,  but 
for  the  better  regulating  of  law.  A  re- 
volution which  seeks  to  abolish  law, 
must  end  necessarily  in  despotism.  Per- 
fect codes  of  law  are  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  an  imperfect  world,  and  ours  are 
doubtless  faulty  enough.  It  is  something, 
however,  to  know,  that  they  are  no 
worse  than  those  of  contemporary  na- 
tions, and  tha^o-""^  ^'"'^•'  -**''*^-' ''"m 
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of  comfort  and  enjoyment  is  at  least  as  models  of  moral  excellence  ?"  Land  and 

great  for  humanity  as  under  any  other  glory  should,  indeed,  be  to  the  system 

system.  which  coula  produce  such  characters. 

Here  again  we  subject  ourselves  to  Mrs.  Stowe  has,  however,  mistaken  her 

the  sneers  of  the  reviewer,  who,  because  ground.     Her  black  angels  are  as  hard 

a  common  ground  of  defence  with  us,  is  to  find  as  her  whit«  devils;  both  being 

to  show  how  much  the  position  of  our  creations  whose  existence  belongs  tx>  the 

negro  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  white  i-erra  incognita  of  her  own  brain.     The 

slave  of  other  countries,  remarks :  "The  nei^ro  is  neither  the   stmngely  perfect^ 

way  that  this  argument  is  pushed  would  delicately  sensitive  being  thus  Uescrib- 

seera  to  imply  that  better  must  mean  al-  ed  at  one  moment  bv  the  negrophilists, 

ways  goodP     Truly  this  is  laughable  nor  yet   the   degracfed  brute  which  in 

enough.     If  better  does  not  mean  always  the  next  breath   they  would  represent 

good,    it  certainly  does  mean   always  ^  him.   'The  negro  is  not  a  degraded,  but 


better ;  and  it  would  be  the  part  of  a 
madman  to  abandon  better  because  it 
was  not  good^  and  to  take  worse  instead. 
It  is  a  most  legitimate  and  a  strong  ar- 
gument to  prove  that,  however  we  must 


essentially  a  lower  man.  By  nature  a 
grown-up  child,  he  requires  the  author- 
ity and  the  indulgence,  the  checks  and 
the  privileges  accorded  to  his  younger 
prototype.     Such  he  enjoys  under  our 


acknowledge  some  faults  in  a  system,  system ;  a  system  not  perfect,  but  per- 
there  is  in  the  casting  up  of  results  none  fcctionable,  and  reauiring  only  to  be  let 
other  found  to  surpass  it.  Pro  optimo  alone  in  its  natural  progress  to  deve- 
esi  minime  malus.  lop  itself  to  fuller  proportions  of  beauty 

The  reviewer  argues  that  with  the  and  symmetryj 
freeman  (so-called)  *•  no  legislative  res-  Our  *'  North  British  "  reviewer  devotes 
triction  sets  any  limit  to  his  improve-  some  pages  to  prove  that  the  slave  does 
ment."  This  is  not  exactly  true ;  but  not  like  slavery,  and  adduces  advertise- 
granting  it  were  so,  want,  poverty  and  ments,  &c.,  to  convince  the  world  that 
starvation  set  frightful  barriers,  to  over-  he  frequently  attempts  to  escape  from  it. 
leap  which,  no  legislative  permit  gives  We  should  be  delighted  to  discover  that 
the  power.  Where  is  the  master  so  hard  there  was  any  locality  or  condition  in 
as  poverty?  where  the  driver  so  pitiless  life,  where  every  individual  in  it  Hied 
as  starvation?  The  average  condition  his  position.  Does  the  Irish  beggar, 
of  man  under  any  government  is  a  pretty  sleeping  in  his  ditch,  like  his  ?  Does  the 
fairoriterionofthe  encouragement  which  starving  artisan  of  England  like  his  J 
such  government  gives  to  his  improve-  Does  the  hungry  mother,- of  the  same 
ment.  A  strange  inconsistency  in  the  prosperous  laud,  who  poisons  her  babe, 
arguments  of  negrophilists  generally  is  that  the  survivors  may  for  a  time  subsist 
a  constant  lamentation  over  the  degra-  upon  the  paltry  pension  of  a  burial  club, 
dation  of  the  negro,  while,  if  we  are  to  like  hers?  Such  fearful  instances  may 
believe  their  descriptions  of  negro  cha-  stand  against  scores  of  advertisements, 
racter,  nothing  can  approach  nearer  and  whole  columns  of  falsehood  from 
perfection.  Take,  for  instance,  Mrs.  abolition  papers  to  boot.  Few  are  satis- 
Stowe's  great  worl^  which,  like  the  little  tied  in  this  world,  even  amongst  the  so- 
leaven  that  leaveneth  the  whole  loaf,  called  happy, 
has  set  fermenting  the  entire  mass  of 

rabid  fanaticism  in  two  hemispheres,  and         *  j^S'„T,rnfy  "om™  °"»Tm  ' 
what  saintly  pictures  does  it  not  repre-  For  houses,  iiorses,  pictures,  pi  aming, 

sent.  "If  (remarks  the  'Journal of  Com-  :^S^:^i^Z;:SJTi^:^^^ ' 

merce')  these  characters  are  lair  types,  corrodes  and  leavens  au  the  rest." 

as  the  writer  doubtless  intended  them  to 

be,  of  the  mass  of  southern  slaves,  we  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  whole 
confess  that  we  have  abundant  reason  body  of  negro  slaves  were  to  form  the 
for  heartily  wishing  that  all  Africa  were  great  exception  to  this  universal  longin;; 
under  a  tutelage  that  would  develop  so  of  mankind.  Taking  them  for  all  in  all, 
much  of  Christian  symmetry  of  character,  there  is  no  class  of  men  in  which  a  larsfpr 
Why  employ  missionaries  to  spend  their  propoiiion  can  be  found  to  be  satisiied. 
years  among  the  malaria  of  the  African  The  only  wonder  is  that,  with  the  whole 
continent,  if  the  southern  system  of  sla-  pack  of  abolition  hounds  and  new-ligh* 
very  brings  out  suc>^  rare  and  beautiful   nunters  in  full  cry  alter  them,  there  is 
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not  tenfold  the  discontent  and  uneasiness 
that  really  exists.  "What  American, 
North  or  South,"  triumphantly  asks  the 
reviewer,  "would  like  to  change  places 
with  the  slave  ?  "  What  scaly  inhabi- 
tant of  the  deep^  0  most  sapient  broth- 
er, or  the  reviewing  brotherhood,  would 
hke  to  change  places  with  an  oyster? 
and  yet  oysters  are^  and  God  made  them ; 
and,  although  the  sportive  denizen  of  the 
ocean,  as  he  glances  to  and  fro  through 
i(s  briny  recesses,  might  not  fancy  being 
suddenly  caught  by  the  tail  and  glued 
down  in  some  muddy  shoal  or  gloomy 
submarine  recess,  yet  have  we  a  fair 
right  to  conclude  that,  as  the  oyster  has, 
as  evidently  as  his  more  sprightly  bro- 
ther of  the  deep,  his  object  and  destiny 
in  existence,  so  is  he  by  nature  suited 
to  its  functions  and  its  contingencies; 
and  yet  we  might  imagine  the  poor 
devil  of  an  oyster  made  exceedingly  un- 
easy in  his  position,  should  some  whis- 
pering demon  of  mischief  set  up  a  sub- 
marine school  of  communism,  and  lec- 
ture on  the  propriety  of  general  aboli- 
tion. "  Libeity !  liberty !  ^'  cries  the  oys- 
ter; "am  I  too  not  a  brother  of  the 
deep  ?  "  Alas !  what  knows  he  of  liber- 
ty ?  He  fancies  that  he  need  but  be  re- 
leased from  that  rock,  and,  without  fur- 
ther effort,  he  may  skim  the  waves,  or 
plunge,  sporting,  beneath  the  billows. 
*^  Liberty  Irom  these  cursed  bonds ! "  ex- 
claims the  agitator.  "Liberty!"  echoes 
his  deluded  victim.  Behold !  if  the  bond 
be  bursty  has  he  found  hberty?  Nay, 
rather  destruction.  True  liberty  con- 
sists but  in  the  freedom  to  exercise  those 
faculties  which  God  has  given,  and  the 
oyster,  upon  his  rock,  is  as  free  as  his  na- 
ture permits  him  to  be. 

As  regards  negro-nature,  he  who  runs 
may  read.     The  negro  (as  a  people)  can- 
not be  free.    He  has  not  the  faculty  of 
freedoBCL     In  no  age  and  in  no  land  has 
he  lived  free  from  restraint,  except  as 
the  savage.     Scarcely  by  the  grossest 
quibble  upon  words  can  the  imbruted 
savage,  in  his  native  wilds,  be  called  a 
freeman .     Does  he  promise  better  under 
fng-Iand's    pet  experiment  of    enfran- 
chisement m  Jamaica?     He  has  been 
watched  over,  helped — and  what  is  the 
result  ?      So  long  as  England  will  make 
his  clothes  and  bake  his  bread,  he  will 
wear  the  one  and  eat  the  other;  but  (we 
quot-e  from  the  London  Times), — 

"  Oar  legislation  has  been  dictated  by 
the  presumed  necessities  of  the  African 


slave.  After  the  emancipation  act^  a 
large  charge  was  assessed  upon  the  co- 
lony in  aid  of  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  enfranchised 
negro,  and  it  was  hoped  that  these  co- 
lored subjects  of  the  British  Crown  would 
soon  be  assimilated  to  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. From  all  the  information  which 
reaches  us,  no  less  than  from  the  visible 
probabilities  of  the  case,  we  are  con- 
strained to  believe  that  these  hopes  have 
been  falsified.  The  negro  has  not  ac- 
quired with  his  freedom  any  habits  of 
industry  or  morality.  His  independence 
is  little  better  than  that  of  an  uncaptured 
brute.  Having  accepted  few  of  the  re- 
straints of  civilization,  he  is  amenable  to 
few  of  its  necessities;  and  the  wants  of  his 
nature  are  so  easily  satisfied,  that,  at  the 
current  rate  of  wages,  he  is  called  upon  for 
nothing  but  fitful  and  desultory  exertion. 
The  blacks,  therefore,  instead  of  becom- 
ing intelligent  husbandmen,  have  be- 
come vagrants  and  squatters,  and  il  is 
now  apprehended,  with  the  failure  of  cul- 
tivation in  the  island,  will  come  the  fail- 
ure of  its  resources  for  instructing  or 
controlling  its  population.  So  imminent 
does  this  consummation  appear  that  me- 
morials have  been  signed  by  classes  of 
colonial  society  hitherto  standing  aloof 
from  politics,  and  not  only  the  bench  and 
the  bar.  but  the  bishops,  clergy  and  min- 
isters of  all  denominations  in  the  island, 
without  exception,  have  recorded  their 
conviction  that,  in  absence  of  timely  re- 
lief, the  religious  and  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  island  must  be  abandoned, 
and  the  masses  of  the  population  retro- 
grade to  barbarism." 

Again,  we  ask,  will  any  quibble  of 
words  descend  low  enough  to  argue  that 
this  barbaric  license  is  liberty  ? 

But  the  most  fairly  tried  experiment  of 
negro  independence  in  modem  days,  is 
the  great  empire  of  Hayti,  concerning 
whicli  we  have  lately  had  some  most 
edifying  developments.  We  refer  to  the 
correspondence  of  R.  M.  Walsh,  Esq., 
late  commissioner  of  the  United  States 
to  Hayti.  Mr.  Walsh,  who  is  a  Penn- 
sylvanian,  is,  we  must  premise,  certainly 
not  to  be  suspected  of  any  bias  in  favor 
of  Southern  institutions.  Not  only  the 
locality  of  his  birth  and  education  would 
incline  liim  to  entirely  opposite  prediloc- 
tions,  but,  very  certainly,  no  one  with 
such  a  bias  could  for  a  moment  think  of 
accepting  such  a  position  as  the  one  oc- 
cupied by  this  gentleman  when  writing 
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to  our  Secretary  of  State  the  series  of 
letters  from  one  of  which  we  make  our 
extract*.  The  whole-  correspondence  is 
such  a  bijou  in  its  way  that  it  is  well 
worth  the  study  of  the  world ;  quite  a 
Koh-i-noor,  which  we  specially  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  Stafford-house. 
Let  the  parliament  of  ladies  pronounce, 
if  they  dare,  in  favor  of  his  supremely 
disgusting  nigger  majesty,  Faustin  Sou- 
louque.  We  have  space  only  for  one  or 
two  short  extracts,  snowing  the  impres- 
sions of  an  unprejudiced  observer  re- 
garding the  condition  of  the  country  and 
9ie  general  nature  and  improvability  of 
its  inhabitants.  Mr.  Walsh  writes  to  the 
then  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Mr.  Web- 
ster : — 

"I  trust,  sir,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
sometimes  wander  from  the  serious  tone 
appropriate  to  a  dispatch,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  one's  gravity  with  so  ab- 
surd a  caricature  of  civilization  before 
or»^s  eyes  as  is  here  exhibited  in  every 
shape. 

*' Nothing  saves  these  people  from  be- 
ing infinitely  ridiculous  but  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  often  supremely 
disgusting  by  their  fearful  atrocities. 
The  change  from  a  ludicrous  farce  to  a 
bloody  tragedy  is  here  as  frequent  as  it 
is  terrible;  and  the  smiles  which  the 
former  irrisistibly  provoke,  can  only  be 
repressed  by  the  sickening  sensations 
occasioned  by  the  latter. 

*'It  is  a  conviction  which  has  been 
forced  upon  me  by  what  I  have  learned 
here,  that  negroes  only  cease  to  be  chil- 
dren when  they  degenerate  into  savages. 
As  lonor  as  they  happen  to  be  in  a  genial 
mood  it  is  the  rattle  and  the  straw  by 
which  they  are  tickled  and  pleased ;  and 
when  their  passions  are  once  aroused, 
the  most  potent  weapons  of  subjugation 
can  alone  prevent  the  most  horrible  evils. 
A  residence  here,  however  brief,  must 
cause  the  most  determined  philanthro- 
pist to  entertain  serious  doubts  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  ever  attaining  the  full 
stature  of  intellectual  and  civilized  man- 
hood, unless  some  miraculous  interposi- 
tion is  vouchsafed  in  tlieir  behalf  In 
proportion  as  the  recollections  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  colonial  civilization  are 
fading  away,  and  the  imitative  propen- 
sity, which  is  so  strong  a  characteristic 
of  the  African,  is  losin;^  its  opportunities 
of  exercise,  the  black  inhabitants  of 
Hay  ti  are  reverting  to  the  primitive  state 
from  which  they  were  elevated  by  con- 


tact with  the  whites — a  race  whose  in- 
nate superiority  would  seem  to  be  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  mere  fact  that  iti'is 
approaching  the  goal  of  mental  progress, 
while  the  other  has  scarcely  made  a  step 
in  advance  of  the  position  in  which  it 
was  originally  placed.  It  is  among  the 
mulattoes  alone,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
intelligence  and  education  are  to  be 
found ;  but  the3r  are  neither  sufficiently 
numerous,  nor  virtuous,  nor  enlightened, 
to  do  more  than  diminish  the  rapidity  of 
the  nation's  descent  and  every  day  ac- 
celerates the  inevitaole  capacity  by  les- 
sening their  influence  and  strength. 

"The  contrast  between  the  picture 
which  is  now  presented  by  this  country 
and  that  which  it  exhibited  when  under 
the  dominion  of  the  French,  affords  a 
melancholy  confirmation  of  what  I  have 
said.  It  was  then  indeed  an  *'  exulting 
and  abounding"  land — a  land  literally 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  now,  it 
might  be  affirmed  without  extravagance, 
that  where  it  is  not  an  arid  and  desolate 
waste,  it  is  flooded  with  the  waters  of 
bitterness,  or  covered  with  noisome  and 
poisonous  weeds." 

^'  The  government^  in  spite  of  its  con- 
stitutional forms,  is  a  despotism  of  the 
most  ignorant,  corrupt  and  vicious  de- 
scription, with  a  military  establishment  so 
enormous  that,  while  it  absorbs  the  larg- 
est portion  of  the  revenue  for  its  sup- 
port, it  dries  up  (he  very  sources  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  by  depriving  the  fields 
of  their  necessary  laborers,  to  fill   the 
town  with  pestilent  hordes  of  depraved 
and  irreclaimable  idlers.    The  treasury 
is  .bankrupt^  and  every  species  of  profli- 
gate and  ruinous  expedient  is  resorted 
to,  for  the  purpose  of  ohtaining  the  means 
of  gratifying  an  insane  passion  for  frivo- 
lous expeniliture.     A  great  portion  of  the 
public  revenue  is  wasted  upon  the  per- 
sonal vanities  of  the  emperor,  and  his 
ridiculous  efforts  to  surround  himself  with 
a  splendor  which  he  fancies  to  be  pre- 
emmentiy  imperial.    It  is  a  fact,  that  the 
same  legislature  which  voted  him  seve- 
ral hundreds  of  thousands  of  francs  for 
some  absurd  costume,  refused  an  appro- 
priation of  twentv-five  thousand  francs 
for  public  schools.     The  population  for 
the  most  part  is  immersed  m  Cimmerian 
darkness  that  can  never  be  pierced  by 
the  few  and  feeble  rays  which  emanate 
from  the  higher  portions  of  the  social 
system,  whilst  there  is  a  constant   fer- 
mentation of  jealousies  and  antipathies 
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between  the  great  majority  and  the  onl^ 
class  at  all  capable  of  guiding  the  desti- 
iries  of  the  land  which  threaten  at  every 
moment  to  shatter  the  |>olitical  vessel  in 
which  fhey  are  so  perilously  working. 
As  to  the  refining  and  elevating  influ- 
ences of  civilized  life — ^t,he  influences  of 
religion,  of  literature,  of  science,  of  art — 
they  do  not  exert  the  least  practical 
sway,  even  if  they  can  be  said  to  exist 
at  ail.  The  priests  of  the  altar  set  the 
worst  examples  of  every  kind  of  vice, 
and  are  universally  mere  adventurers, 
disowned  by  the  church,  who  alone  can 
come  here  in  consequence  of  the  as- 
sumption by  the  Emperor  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority,  which  militates  with  that  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.  The  press  is  shackled 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  the  least 
freedom  of  opinion,  and  people  are  afraid 
to  give  utterance,  even  in  confidential 
conversation,  to  aught  that  may  be  tor- 
tured into  tne  slightest  criticism  upon 
the  action  of  the  government. 

'^  In  short)  the  combination  of  evil  and 
destructive  elements  is  such,  that  the 
ultimate  regeneration  of  the  Haytians 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  wildest  of  Utopian 
dreams.  Dismal  as  this  picture  may  ap- 
pear, its  coloring  is  not  exaggerated.  It 
IS  as  faithful  a  representation  as  I  can 
sketch  of  the  general  aspect  of  this  mise- 
rable country — a  country  where  God  has 
done  everything  to  make  his  creature 
happy,  ana  where  the  creature  is  doing 
everything  to  mar  the  work  of  God." 

What  is  this  but  a  rapid  descent  to 
barbarism,  faintly  combated  by  the 
relics  of  a  fast-dying  semi-civilization  ? 
Such  is  and  has  ever  been  the  fate  of 
the  ne^ro  when  left  to  his  own  guidance. 
Childlike  in  intellect  he  needs  a  perpe- 
tual leading-string.  Under  the  dominion 
of  the  white  man  among  us,  as  formerly 
in  Hayti,  with  the  imitativeness,  care- 
less docility  and  disposition  to  depend- 
ance,  which  form  a  part  of  his  childlike 
nature,  he  follows  m  the  track  of  his 
master  and  becomes  the  half-enlighten- 
ed, useiiil,  and  contented  being  exhibited 
mider  our  slave  system.  Set  him  free 
from  the  wholesome  check  of  authority, 
and  behold  what  he  must  be. 

We  have  made  throughout  this  article 
no  reference  to  the  important  subjects  of 
cotton,  sugar,  coffee.  &c.,  without  which 
productions  the  world  would  now  set  on 
bat  badly.  Cotton  is,  for  England  par- 
ticularly, of  such  vital  importance,  that 
the  cessation  of  two  crops  irom  America 
VOL.  xrv%  ^ 


would  set  her  in  the  blaze  of  revolution. 
Do  our  philanthropists  contemplate  this 
among  the  results  of  emancipation?  Or 
do  they  fancy  that  the  emancipated 
negro  of  the  United  States  will  grow  their 
cotton  better  than  those  of  Jamaica  and 
St.  Domingo  have  done  their  sugar  and 
coffee?  We  have  made  no  reference 
to  this  great  x>oint  in  the  question,  be- 
cause we  have  turned  our  argument 
principally  to  combat  the  accusations  of 
cruelty  and  abstract  injustice  brought 
against  our  S3rstem,  and  are  anxious  to 
show  that^  quite  independently  of  the 
benefit  accruing  to  the  white  man,  the 
negro  is  happier,  ex  necessitate  ret,  in  his 
position  with  us,  than  is  possible  in  any 
other  circumstances.  Amal^mation 
being  put  (as  we  presume  the  bitterest  of 
our  antagonists  will  allow  us  to  do)  out  of 
the  question,  what  must  become  of  him 
if  released  from  this  salutary  bondage  ? 
Let  the  ladies  of  Stafford-house  deliberate 
upon  this  question.  Let  them  contem- 
plate, if  they  can,  the  flood  of  barbarism 
which,  following  their  wished-for  meas- 
ure of  emancipation,  would  inundate  the 
world.  For,  strange  to  say,  at  this  mo- 
ment, upon  the  negro  and  negro  slavery 
depends  all  that  the  world  has  of  highest 
civilization.  America  in  ruins — England 
in  revolution — ^what  becomes  of  the 
world  ?  Ladies,  at  your  next  meeting, 
think  of  this,  and  then,  if  you  dare,  send 
your  incendiary  appeals  across  the  At- 
lantic to  try  whether,  like  a  nation  of 
Tarpeias,  we  women  of  America  can  be 
either  frightened,  bribed,  or  flattered,  to 
our  country's  ruin. 

And  now, "  glory  to  Grod  in  the  highest 
^-on  earth  peace,  and  good-will  toward 
men."  Ladies  of  Stafford-house,  thus  yon 
end  your  appeal ;  thus,  too.  dare  we.  Our 
tongue  shrinks  not  the  ordeal.  We  hold 
out  to  you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship ; 
we  say  to  you,  as  women,  slander  not  so 
your  sex  as  to  consent  to  believe,  on  the 
blind  testimony  of  careless  and  misin- 
formed, if  not  mischievous  scribblers, 
the  libels  which  you  have  so  thought- 
lessly accredited.  Are  we  mothers  with- 
out mothers'  hearts  ?  Are  we  wives,  sis- 
ters and  daughters,  yet  have  no  heart- 
throb for  those  mothers,  wives,  sisters  and 
daughters  whom  Providence  has  com- 
mitted to  our  supervising  care  ?  Are  ioe 
alone  marked  out  by  nature  as  devoid 
of  that  God-given  woman  instinct  whose 

Srivilege  it  is  to  pity  and  to  soothe  ?  Be- 
eve  usy  no!    Woman  is  woman  stiU, 
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and  were  this  system  what  you  represent 
it,  long  since  would  her  heart  have  risen 
against  it^  and  with  pleading  tears  and 
earnest  prayen  she  would  have  taught 
the  son  of  her  bosom  that  truth  is  nobler 
than  gain,  and  humanity  better  than 

Eower.  The  outsprin^  of  a  mother's 
eart  (ladies,  though  ye  be  duchesses  and 
countesses,  have  ye  not  felt  it  1)  cannot 
limit  itselt  to  her  own  babes,  and  we 
who  watch  and  sympathize  with  the 
flick  and  the  mourner,  must  learn  to  love 
(in  Christian  charity,  and  human  brother- 
hood, to  love)  these  our  humble  friends 
and  close  dependents.  We  cannot  shirk 
cmr  poor,  nor  oid  them  betake  themselves 
to  asylums  and  houses  of  refuge.  We 
dare  not  (whether  in  law  or  conscience, 
we  dare  not)  shuffle  them  off  upon  town- 
councils,  beadles,  and  constables.  We 
have  no  deputy  work,  nor  can  we  ease 
our  consciences  that  our  charity  is  done 
by  sftbstitute.  With  our  own  hand  we 
relieve,  with  our  own  heart  we  sympa- 
thize j  and,  believe  us,  ladies,  if  you  have 
never  tried  it,  go  amongst  the  lowljr; 
nurse  one  poor  sufferer  through  his 
agony:  with  your  own  hand  baftie  the 
anguisned  brow — ^with  your  own  eye 
watch  the  flickering  breath,  and  you 
will  perchance  find  that  one  act  of  prac- 
tical charity  more  softens  the  heart 
than  a  thousand  theories  for  foreign  mis- 
sions and  slave  emancipation.  Look, 
ladies,  at  the  slave  at  your  own  door ; 
the  Lazarus  at  the  gate  oi  Dives.  Though 
decorously  excluded  from  the  princely 
gates  of  Stafford-house,  turn  but  a  few 
comers  and  you  will  find  the  thronging 
multitudes  of  misery.  Blind  alleys  are 
here,  damp  cellars,  filthy  garrets,  the 
stench  and  the  wretchedness  and  the 
vice  of  which  are  scarcely  decent  for  the 
investigations  of  gentle  ladies  ;  hells,  to 
which  our  poorest  negro  hut  would  pre- 
sent a  cheerful  and  a  blessed  contrast. 
Euffland,  your  own  proud,  happy  Eng- 
land, teems  with  wretchedness.  We 
speak  not  of  her  Indian  coolies  crushed 
by  the  iron  rule  of  conquest^  we  speak 
not  of  her  Kafiix  foes  fast  disappearing 
from  existence  to  make  way  for  Saxon 
laws ;  we  speak  not  now  even  of  her 
wretched  Irish  emigrant  forced  under 
pain  of  death  to  flee  frpm  the  land 
that  starves  him.  No!  nearer,  nearer, 
ladies !  even  at  your  chariot  wheels, 
almost  under  them,  crushed  in  the  dust 
and  groveling  in  their  wretchedness,  lie 
these,  the  victims  of  the  juggernaut  of 


English  aristocracy.  Ha!  and  if  you 
cannot  pUy,  ladies,  may  vou  not  perhaps 
be  forced  to  /ear  them  f  These  down- 
trodden millions  can  think :  they  can 
reason;  they  can  rise  from  their  wretch- 
edness and  cry  aloud  against  the  false 
sentimentalitv  which  casts  its  sympathy, 
its  tears  and  its  efforts  upon  the  un- 
known and  imagined  evils  of  far-off 
lands,  while  misery  shrieks  unheeded  at 
its  feet.  Aye.  they  may  turn  those 
shrieks  to  thuncler.  "  Liberty  and  equal- 
ity" may  resound  in  your  ears  in  Mier 
than  the  gentle  tones  wherein  your  lady- 
like voices  speak  them.  Qod  iorbid  that 
this  should  be !  and  yet  beware  that,  in 
your  sentimental  follies,  you  do  not  ^ve 
the  first  stroke  of  the  tocsin  for  your  own 
destruction!  Shall  liberty  be  for  the 
negro  and  not  for  the  white  man? 
Shall  bread  be  for  the  stranger  and  not 
for  the  brother  1  Hark !  the  cry  is  already 
on  the  wind !  EgaiUi  I  Fratemiti  /  Droit 
de  travail  /  Lapropriiti  &est  levoif  What 
means  all  this  ?  It  means  that  trampled 
millions,  when  they  reason,  rush  from 
crouching  idiocy  to  rampant  madness; 
it  means  that  an  uninformed  people  ^v- 
ems  fiercely  when  it  seizes  the  rems; 
it  means  that  sparks  may  light  a  flame ; 
it  means  that  your  beggars,  proud  ladies ! 
may  yet  be  your  rulers.  Beware  how 
ffou  chant  the  "  Marseillaise  T' 

These  are  hard  words,  of  which,  even 
as  we  utter  them,  we  repent— mischiev- 
ous words,  to  feed  the  fiame  of  discon- 
tent and  rouse  to  wrathful  resistance 
against  irremediable  ills.     We  believe 
that  such  works  as  Mayhew's  Sketches 
of  London,  Alton  Locke,  and  others  simi- 
lar, which  are  constantly  emitted  from 
the  English  press,  are  calculated   (by 
pointing  out  evils  for  which  they  have 
no  practicable  remedy,  thus  exciting 
vague,  aimless,  and  therefore  necessarily 
mischievous  effort,)  to  do  much  harm, 
and  we  would  not  willingly  play  into 
the  hands  of  such  agitators.    But  what 
can  we  do  ?    We  are  put  upon  the  de- 
fensive, and  must  show  that  our  system 
is  not  the  one  mongtrum  horrendUmj  in- 
formej  ingeTis,  cut  lumen  ademptum — \% 
not  the  great  Giant  Despair  whioh  you 
imagine  it.    We  mean,  therefore,  no  re- 
proach upon  the  great^est  nation  that  ever 
God's  light  shone  upon.    We  mean  but 
to  show  that  even  England — ^great,  glo- 
rious England — ^proud,  and  justly  proud 
of  her  people  and  her  institutions^    has 
her  running  sores  too  fearfully  nauseous 
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to  bear  the  probing.  The  proverb  bids 
us  mistrust  the  sick  physican.  He  should 
not  pretend  to  be  the  physician  of  others 
who  himself  t«ems  with  ulcers. 

To  conclude.  We  have  been  induced 
to  the  writing  of  this  article,  principally  in 
the  hope  of  convincing  the  ladies  of 
Stafford-house,  and  others  who  may  be 
disposed  to  join  them,  that  they  have 
mistaken  their  sisters  of  America.  They 
have  judged,  we  fear,  by  some  noisy 
specimens  of  womanVrights  meetings, 
that  the  masses  of  womankind  are  ready 
to  set  the  world  on  fire  for  a  little  noto- 
riety.   They  have  believed  on  the  testi- 
mony of  certain  dmes  damnies  in  the 
abolition  service,  vouched  for  by  the  af- 
fidavits of  all  tne  eobeS'inoiicheSy  who 
have  written  out  their  tales  of  horror  for 
the  benefit  of  the  world,  that  the  state  of 
affairs  was   desperate    with  us  of  the 
slavery  section,  and  have  supposed  that 
the  ranting  dames  and  demoiselles  above 
referred   to,  might  sweep  us  from  the 
world  of  argument  by  some  decisive 
''  boo  to  a  goose"  process.    Perhaps  our 
arguments  may  be  of  sufficient  weight 
to  convince  our  aristocratic  sisters  of  Eng- 
land, that  there  is  with  us  of  the  Southern 
United  States,  a  strong  corps  de  rese\ 
of  sober,  quiet  women,  who,  satisfied 
find  our  duties  at  home,  (not  for  want 
thought  but  because  thought  teaches 
that  therein  lies  woman's  highest  tasl 
and  the  fulfilment  of  her  noblest  mi: 
sion,)  can  nevertheless  start  up  witli  th< 
true  feeling  of  womanhood  in  defence  oj 
right  and  property,  hearth   and  home. 
Ora  et  Idbora — strive  and  pray.      Such 
is  the  lesson  of  our  life,  ladies,  and  it 
were  bard  to  find  a  better.     With  us 
woman  finds  her  noblest  rule,  her  high- 
est privilege  ;  a  privilege  which,  in  tne 
aggregate^  her  sex   has  never  abused. 
However  individual  exceptions  are  to  be 
found,  woman  (as  a  class)  never  sides 
with  the  oppressor.    Our  svstem,  abhor- 
rent as  it  seems  to  your  ladyships,  has 
the  sanction  of  our  hearts  and  neads, 
and  in  the  conscientious  exercise  of  it^ 
we  find  enough  to  occupy  both  without 
the  necessity  of  joining  any  of  the  world- 
improving  and  God-improving  societies 
which  at  present  are  so  much  in  vogue, 
and  each  one  'of  which  threatens  the 
world  with  some  nevrfiat  lux  for  its  re- 
generation. 

Heaven  bless  you,  ladies !  Have  not 
we,  too,  hands  and  feet  ?  eyes  and  ears  ? 
heads  and  hearts  ?  What  sticks  or  stones 


are  we  that  we  should  contentedly  set- 
tle down  with  the  barren  waste  of 
wretchedness  which  you  have  been  led 
to  believe  around  us  ?  If  there  is  miseiy, 
can  we  not  see  it  ?  If  there  is  wretcn- 
edness,  can  we  not  hear  it  ?  Our  poor, 
we  have  already  told  you,  cannot  be 
shoved  into  garrets  and  cellars.  They 
are  with  us  at  Ded  and  at  board :  and  when 
there  is  woe  with  them,  the  wailing  of  it 
is  in  our  ears.  Believe  ye  that  there  is 
also  no  pity  for  it  in  our  hearts  ?  Shall 
we  love— (grant  us  the  common  feelings 
of  humanity)— shall  we  love  the  horse, 
the  ox,  the  cat  and  the  dog,^— shall  we 
cling  with  fond  affection  to  the  scenes 
of  our  childhood, — ^the  house  in  which  we 
have  been  reared, — ^the  soil  which  our 
baby  feet  have  trod, — aye,  even  an  old 
chair  or  a  crippled  sofa,  because  of  the 

holy  memories  which  cling  around  it, 

shallwe  1  ove  all  these,  and  yet  charity, 
feeling,  conscience,  suddenly  become  ex- 
tinct when,  just  at  the  point  that  we 
touch  upon,  humanity,  all  should  become 
more  vivid  1  Surely  this  is  not  in  hu- 
man nature.  Strong  as  are  the  instincts 
of  race — ^intensely  as  we  are  taught  to 
feel  that  black  men  are  not  white  men 
— and  shudderingly  as  we  turn  from  the 
impious  and  insane  idea  that  would 
level  in  one  sweeping  equality  of  degra- 
dation what  God  has  so  distinctly  sever- 
ed, yet  can  we  most  acutely  feel  the 
human  tie  between  us.  We  can  weep 
with  them,  nurse  them,  and  comfort 
them  ;  we  can  learo,  in  this  school  of 
the  affections,  that 

*'  He  prayeth  beet  who  loreth  best 
All  things ,  both  great  and  smaU, 
Tor  the  dear  Ood  that  loyeth  us, 
Uq  made  and  loyeth  alL" 

By  this  exercise  of  charity,  our  whole 
being  i^  the  better  attuned  to  love.  The 
affections  which  pass  from  the  child  to 
the  slave,  descend  still  by  gradation  to 
the  brute.  The  poor  broken-down  horse 
becomes  dearer  to  us,  and  even  the  old 
ass,  as  we  stroke  his  long  ears,  is  from 
habit  a  friend.  But,  for  heaven's  pity  I 
gentle  ladies,  be  satisfied  that  we  are 
kind  to  him,  and  do  not  insist  that, 
because  he  cannot  walk  upright,  we,  for 
the  sake  of  charity,  equality  and  so  forth, 
shall  creep  on  all  fours  to  keep  him  com- 
pany. The  white  man  may  nurse  and 
protect  the  negro— may  pity  the  negro- 
may  love  the  negro— but  cannot  consent 
to  stoop  to  him.  That  position  which  is 
no  degradation  to  the  negro,  because 
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therein,  as  a  really  inferior  man,  he 
but  conforms  to  nature,  becomes  to 
the  white  man  a  disgrace  and  a  re- 
proach. 

We  have  done.  Brethren  and  sisters, 
in  conformity  with  the  Christian  tone  of 
your  articles  we  conclude  ours.  *•  More 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger,"  brother  re- 
viewer, have,  to  useiyour  own  words,  been 
our  remonstrances ;  and  sisters  of  Staf- 


ford-house, of  yon  we  only  beg,  in  Chris- 
tian charity,  that  you  will  learn  to  know 
better  both  the  white  man  and  the  ne- 
cro  of  America.  The  chances  are,  that 
by  so  doin^  vou  will  be  the  better  able 
to  strive  with  us  towards  that  great  aim 
which  shall  bring,  as  you  (no  doubt 
sincerely)  pray.  ^*  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest^  on  eartn  peace  and  good- will  to- 
ward men." 
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The  course  of  the  cotton  trade  during 
the  past  year  has  been  steady  and  uni- 
form. The  season  opened  in  September 
and  October  at  rates  a  trifle  higher  than 
were  realized  in  December,  but  from 
January  forwards  the  market  slowly  ad- 
vancecl,  until  it  is  now  a  little  higher 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  price  at 
Liverpool  of  fair  cotton,  on  the  1st  of 
September.  1851,  was  5)^d.,  in  October 
It  was  5  Wa.,  in  January  5d.,  in  March 
6i^d.,  in  May  SJ^d.,  in  July  5^d.,  and 
€d.  in  September,  1852.  The  increased 
estimates  of  the  crop  depressed  the  price 
«arly  in  the  season,  but  the  immense 
<5onsumption  in  every  part  of  the  world 
— in  Uie  United  States,  in  England,  and 
on  the  continents— encouraged  the  sellers 
to  demand  higher  rates ;  and  these  have 
been  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  promise 
of  another  large  crop  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  rates  now  current  are  not  higl^ 
,  but  they  are  above  the  average.  For 
the  thirteen  years  from  1840  to  1852,  the 
whole  American  exports,  (see  Table  I., 
At  the  end  of  this  article,)  amounting  to 
nearly  ten  thousand  milhons  of  pounds, 
have  been  sold  at  an  average  price  of 
eight-and-a-half  cents.  The  price  of 
good  middling  at  Charleston  is  now,  Oc- 
tober 29th,  9}4  cents.  Instead  of  de- 
clining below  the  usual  rates,  the  market 
has  advanced,  after  receiving  the  largest 
crop  ever  produced,  and  with  the  pros- 
pect of  another  fully  as  large.  What 
tias  maintained  these  prices  ?    Are  the 

*  For  prevloQii  years,  see  "  Indastrial  Resources." 
Article,  ^  Cotton.'* 


causes  temporary  or  permanent?  Will 
they  continue  for  the  present  year  ?  or  is 
their  effect  already  past  ? 

In  attempting  an  answer  to  these 
questions,  it  may  be  remarked : — 

1st.  That  the  advance  is  not  due  to 
the  fact  that  lower  rates  are  not  remu- 
nerative. From  1840  to  1844,  when  the 
average  (see  Table  1.)  was  only  eight 
cents,  the  stocks  were  constantly  m- 
creasing.  The  production  outran  the 
consumption.  This  led  to  lower  prices, 
which  aiscouraged  planting,  and  at  the 
same  time  increasecl  the  demand  of  the 
manufacturers.  From  1845  to  1849  the 
average  price  (see  Table  I.)  was  only  7  J^ 
cents.  The  surplus  stocks  then  became 
small  and  prices  advanced.  Thus  it  ap- 
peared that  an  average  of  eight  cents 
from,  year  to  year  stimulated  production, 
so  that  the  supply  exceeded  the  demand ; 
while  7K4  cents  produced  an  opposite 
effect.  The  present  rates,  therefore,  aiB 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  planter  a 
proper  profit  on  his  investment.  And 
the  general  advance  on  land  and  negroes, 
throughout  the  Southern  States,  confirms 
the  conclusion  thus  indicated  by  the  rise 
and  the  decline  of  the  stocks  lying  over 
from  year  to  year.  The  present  prices 
will  not  only  pay  the  cost  of  production, 
but  allow  a  handsome  profit  to  the  pro- 
ducer.   But — 

2d.  The  price  has  been  kept  up  during 
the  past  year  in  part  by  a  nigh  rate  of 
exchange.  A  rise  of  one  per  cent,  in 
exchange  is  nearly  equal  to  one-eighth 
of  a  cent  in  the  price  of  cotton.     The 
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adyance  in  exchange  has  been  about 
two  per  cent,  over  the  rates  which  were 
current  before  the  discovery  of  California 
gold.  We  were  then  both  exporters  and 
importers  of  the  prec ious  metals.  When 
we  were  sending  them  abroad,  the  price 
of  exchange  was  the  real  par,  plus  the 
freight^  insurance^  and  other  expenses  of 
exportation.  When  we  were  receiving 
them,  the  price  was  the  real  par,  less 
these  expenses.    The  higher  rates  were 

111  or  112;  the  lowest  104  or  105.  The 
average  was  about  1 08  for  sixty-day  bills. 
For  the  past  two  or  three  years  we  have 
always  been  exporters  of  gold,  and  the 
range  of  exchange  has  been  from  108  to 

112  at  New- York;  seldom  going  down 
to  108  or  rising  to  1 12,  the  average  being 
about  110.  "Hiis  rise  in  exchange  on  ac- 
count of  our  owning  the  gold  mines  of 
California  is  a  permanent  cause.  £x- 
chan^  will  be  hereafter  the  real  par, 
plus  the  Qost  of  exporting  specie,  and  not 
the  real  par  sometimes  increased  and 
sometimes  decreased  by  the  cost  of  ex- 
portation. This  is  equivalent  to  an  ad- 
vance of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  in  everjr 
pound  of  cotton,  and  for  the  year  past  it 
produced  to  the  South  not  less  than  three 
millions  of  dollars.  This,  though  a  true 
cause  for  an  advance  in  the  price  of  cot- 
ton, is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
whole  rise.  Another  cause  may  proba- 
bly be — 

3d.  The  increased  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  which  by  expanding  the 
currency  tends  to  raise  the  money  price 
of  all  other  articles  of  merchandise. 
The  lar^e  additions  of  gold  to  the  cur- 
rency of  the  world  mus^  by  inevitable 
necessity  produce  an  effect  of  this  kind. 
No  arithmetic  can  calculate  its  exact 
amount  in  a  short  period  of  time;  but 
that  it  is  producing  and  must  produce 
hereafter  a  slow,  continued  rise  in  all 
kinds  of  property  no  one  can  j)ossibIy 
doubt.  Its  first  effect  is  to  raise  the 
price  of  silver ;  but  it  is  impossible,  while 
the  present  laws  regulating  the  compa- 
lative  value  of  silver  and  gold  at  the 
minta  of  the  world  continue  unchanged, 
to  raise  the  premium  on  silver  beyond  a 
rery  small  amount.  The  effect  of  a 
slif  ht  advance  is  to  push  aside  the  silver 
and  to  introduce  gola  in  its  stead.  Thus 
in  our  own  domestic  currency,  silver  is 
passing  out  of  general  circulation,  and 
the  coffers  of  the  banks  are  filling  with 
gold  in  its  place.  In  France  the  coinage 
of  gold  baa  of  late  increased  very  largely ; 


and  so  in  other  countries  when 
metals  are  a  legal  tender.  This  < 
sion  of  the  metallic  currency  gi^ 
banks  an  opportunity  to  increase 
circulation,  and  thus  the  whole  moi 
medium,  by  which  all  the  exchan, 
commerce  are  made,  becoming  enh 
the  price  of  all  other  articles  canni 
to  aavance.  It  is  impossible  to  sa^ 
large  an  influence  this  may  have  h 
the  recent  high  prices  of  cotton.  It 
probably  large,  but  that  it  is  real  n 
can  doubt. 

4th.  Another  cause  which  has  h< 
to  sustain  prices,  and  probably  th 
more  potent  than  all  the  others  toge 
is  the  successful  despotism  of  Louii 

goleon  in  France^  and  of  the  crov 
eads  on  the  contment  of  Europe, 
order  that  has  reigned  in  Paris 
throughout  France,    has   given    c 
deuce  to  the  merchant  and  the  m; 
facturer,  encouraged  labor  and  indu: 
given  security  to  property,  and  stimi 
ed  production  and  consumption  in  e> 
department  of  business.     Similar  cai 
have  been  operating  in  the  German 
Italian  States.    The  triumph  of  law 
order  over  the  revolutionists  of  1848  ^ 
not  complete  until  the  present  year.  '. 
iron  heel  of  arbitrary  power  had  crus^ 
the  external  manifestations  of  resistar 
but  the  murmurs  of  discontent  were  i 
audible,  and  the  hopes  of  liberty  w 
not  yet  extinguished.    The  present  y 
has  witnessed  the  end  of  all  these  ihii 
Lombardy  and  Hungary  kiss  the  ro< 
the  oppressor.    French  soldiers  prese 
quiet  at  Rome.    The  patriots  of  Naj 
and  Sicily  are  in  prison  or  in  exile. 
Austrian  army  has  quelled  the  disti 
ances  in  Baden,  Hamburg,  and  Sch 
wiff-Holstein.    Revolution,  anarchy, 
cialism,  red-republicanism  exist  no  m 
Men  have  turned  their  attention  to  tr; 
to  labor,  to  the  pursuits  of  peace, 
stead  of  political  agitation,  the  pe( 
are  employing  themselves  in  new  en 
prises  of  industry,  of  commerce,  and : 
nufactures.    The  consumption  of  co 
in  France  has  in  consequence  out 
any  former  year.      Though  station 
for  many  years  past^  the  demand 
suddenly  awaked  to  new  life.    And 
also,  in  all  the  disturbed  parts  of 
rope. 

5th.  The  low  price  of  grain  in  E 
land,  the  successful    working    of 
trade,  and  the  prosperity  in   every 
partment  of  manufactures,  have  sti 
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lated  the  home  demand  in  Great  Britain 
to  an  extraordinary  extent.  The  ex- 
ports of  cotton  fabrics  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  every  part  of  the  world.  The  over- 
throw of  Kosas  has  opened  the  La  Plata 
and  its  tributaries  to  British  commerce. 
The  outbreak  in  Caffraria  \a  unimportant. 
The  war  in  Bnrmah  being  out  of  India 
proper  has  no  influence  on  trade.  The 
rebellion  in  China  does  not  disturb  the 
exchanges  at  the  free  ports.  So  that 
universal  peace  may  be  said  to  prevail. 

6th.  In  the  United  States  the  onward 
march  of  the  cotton  manufacture  has 
again  been  resumed.  The  tariff  of  1846, 
and  the  high  price  of  the  raw  material, 
had  checked  the  demand  for  the  past 
three  years,  but  the  progress  of  our 
country  in  population,  wealth,  and  en- 
terprise, has  surmounted  these  obstacles, 
and  our  course  has  again  been  forward. 

Of  these  several  causes,  now  enume- 
rated to  explain  the  fair  price  of  cotton 
for  the  past  year  in  the  fa^je  of  the 
abundant  supply,  there  is  not  one  which 
is  not  likely  to  operate  for  the  coming 
year.  We  may,  therefore,  in  consider- 
mg  the  supply  and  demand  for  1853,  an- 
ticipate full  average  prices.  They  can- 
not be  high,  for  the  supply  will  be  too 
large  to  permit  any  check  in  consump- 
tion. They  cannot  fall  even  to  the  ave- 
rage, for  the  stocks  are  low,  and  any 
further  decline  would  stimulate  the  de- 
mand even  beyond  the  present  extra- 
ordinary amount. 

The  supply  from  the  United  States 
will  probably  exceed  the  large  crop  of 
1852.  The  mcreased  number  of  hands, 
the  large  breadth  of  land  planted  iii 
cotton  under  the  stimulus  of  good  prices, 
the  favorable  charact'Cr  of  the  season, 
the  fine  weather  for  gathering  the  crop 
after  the  1st  of  October,  and  the  lateness 
of  the  frost-,  will  tell  strongly  in  favor  of 
a  large  production.  We  nave  indeed 
had  two  severe  storms,  and  with  one  of 
them  a  flood,  but  their  injury  has  not 
been  serious.  The  rot  also  has  prevail- 
ed to  an  uncommon  extent.  The  boll- 
worm  has  been  very  general,  and  in 
some  places  severe.  The  caterpillar  has 
done  some  harm,  but  beyond  eatinff  the 
leaves  from  the  stalk,  its  ravages  nave 
been  local  and  unimportant.  These 
causes  have  not  produced  as  much  in- 
jury as  was  suffered  last  year. 

This  is  epecially  true  in  the  Atlantic 
States.    The  excessive  drought  inflicted 


then  more  damage  than  all  the  opposing 
causes  of  the  present  season.  The  re- 
ceipts at  Charleston  and  Savannah  will 
therefore  exceed  those  of  last  year. 
They  will  also  be  increased  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Georgia  rail-road  farther 
to  the  West.  Instead  of  800,000  bales 
received  last  year,  900,000  may  confi- 
dently be  anticipated  for  1853.  In  Flo- 
rida, the  storm  of  October  9th  did  such 
serious  injury  that  we  may  expect  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  receipts  at  Apalachicola 
and  St.  Mark's.  More  of  this  cotton 
will  go  to  Savannah  than  usual;  and 
the  loss  from  the  caterpillar  and  boll- 
worm  has  been  considerable.  But  the 
increased  planting  will  go  far  to  balance 
these  deficiencies,  and  only  a  slight  de- 
cline may  be  looked  for.  From  Alaba- 
ma, the  receipts  will  be  larger  than  last- 
year.  There  was  then  too  little  rain, 
now  there  has  been  too  much.  The 
river  lands  produced  finely  last  season, 
now  it  is  me  sandy  uplands  that  are 
white  with  abundance.  Only  a  small 
increase,  however,  may  be  anticipated. 
From  the  various  districts  that  send  their 
cotton  to  New-Orleans,  the  reports  are 
contradictory.  The  Red  River  lands 
are  doing  very  well;  the  parishes  of 
Louisiana  have  been  injured  by  the 
worm;  the  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi 
have  been  too  wet;  the  frost  has  kept 
off  to  a  very  late  period  in  Tennessee ; 
the  planting  has  been  large :  the  season 
for  gathering  long,  and  nearly  the  same 
amount  wiD  probably  be  received  as  for 
the  past  year.  From  Texas,  the  reports 
have  been  very  favorable,  and  an  in- 
crease of  25  per  cent,  may  be  looked 
for  with  confidence.  The  whole  crop  of 
American  cotton  for  1853  may  be  esti- 
mated (see  Table  II.)  at  3,100,000  bales. 
The  imports  from  the  East  Indies 
have  fallen  off  largely  the  last  year  on 
account  of  the  moderate  prices.  This 
has  been  the  uniform  eflect  of  a  de- 
clining market,  and  we  may  look  with 
confidence  for  the  same  result  hereafter. 
There  is  in  India  an  immense  produc- 
tion of  cotton  for  domestic  use.  It  has 
been  stated  to  be  as  large  as  the  crop 
in  the  United  States,  but  no  satisfac- 
tory statistics  have  ever  been  collected 
to  show  its  actual  amount.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  large,  and  a  high  price  in 
Europe  attracts  a  larger  portion  for  fo- 
reign export.  It  may  then  be  brou*fht 
further  from  the  interior,  and  pay  a 
larger  charge  for  freight.    On  the  con- 
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traiy,  when  the  European  rates  decline, 
the  inferior  character  of  the  cotton,  the 
heavy  expense  for  freight  and  insurance 
for  the  long  voyage,  leave  but  a  small 
balance  for  the  nrst  cost  of  production, 
and  the  carriage  from  the  interior  to  the 
seaport.  The  circle  around  the  marts 
of  export  is  thus  narrowed,  and  the 
amount  sent  off  decreases.  Thus  the  high 
prices  of  1850  and  1851  raised  the  Eng- 
lish imports  to  308,000  and  329,000  bales, 
a^nst  182,000  in  1849.  The  moderate 
prices  of  the  present  year  have  caused 
the  imports  at  Liverpool  to  fall  off  near 
100,000  bales.  (See  Table  III.)  The 
low  rates  current  in  December  and  Ja- 
nuary last^  diverted  much  of  the  East 
India  cotton  intended  for  export  to  Chi- 
na, and  the  European  receipts  have 
been  small.  No  increase  in  tnese  can 
be  expected  for  1853,  since  prices  pro- 
mise to  be  moderate,  as  they  nave  been 
for  the  last  season. 

The  imports  into  England  from  Egypt 
have  increased  largely  for  the  past  year. 
The  largest  amount  ever  before  receiv- 
ed was  82,000  bales  in  1845.  The  aver- 
age for  the  last  three  years  has  been 
73,000.  But  for  1852  the  receipts  at  Li- 
verpool alone  on  the  8th  of  October  had 
reached  142,000  bales.  Less  than  usual 
has  been  carried  to  France,  and  so 
lar^e  an  amount  for  England  cannot  be 
anticipated  for  the  coming  year,  espe- 
cially as  the  stocks  in  Xiverpool  of 
Egyptian  cotton  have  advanced  50,000 
bales.  From  Brazil  and  other  places, 
the  Liverpool  receipts  have  increased 
slightly  over  last  year;  namely,  from 
90,000  to  108,000  bales;  they  are,  how- 
ever, less  than  for  the  two  preceding 
years.  The  average  from  Egypt  and 
Brazil  for  the  last  four  years  has  been 
about  250,000  bales,  (Table  IV.,)  and 
this  amount  may  be  looked  for  in  1853. 

The  total  supply  from  all  these  places 
for  1853  may  be  estimated  (Table  V.,) 
at  3,550,000,  or  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  This  is  685,000  bales  larger  than 
for  1851,  and  500,000  larger  than  for 
1849.  BuL  as  the  increased  demand 
has  taken  off  the  whole  of  the  larger 
production  of  1852  at  moderate  prices, 
leaving  the  stocks  now  smaller  than 
they  have  been  for  many  years  past, 
(Table  VI.,)  there  is  nothing  in  this 
large  supply  calculated  to  depress  prices. 

In  considering  the  consumption,  we 
notice  everywhere  a  large  increase,  not 
only  over  last  year,  but  over  every  for- 


mer year.  The  amount  consumed  in 
Great  Britain  m  1851  was  1,663,»00 
bales,  while  the  largest  figures  for  any 
previous  year  were  1,590^000  bales.  The 
deliveries  to  the  trade  this  year  at  Liver- 
pool, (see  Table  VII.,^  where  95  per 
cent,  of  all  the  Englisn  sal^s  are  made, 
exceed  those  of  iKst  year  more  than 
8,000  bags  per  week.  As  the  factories 
are  now  well  supplied,  this  excess  will 
scarcely  continue  until  the  31st  of  De- 
cember. But  the  great  regularity  in  the 
deliveries  forbids  any  material  decline. 
If  the  future  purchases  of  the  trade 
should  not  exceed  those  of  the  same  pe- 
riod for  last  year,  the  consumption  of 
Great  Britain  would  reach  1,992,000 
bales  for  1852.  Nor  can  we  anticipate 
any  less  for  1853.  The  abundance  of 
money,  the  favorable  harvest,  the  great 
demand  for  labor,  the  high  wages  in 
all  branches  of  manufactures,  the  ad- 
vance in  iron,  the  prosperity  of  the 
shipping  interest^  the  large  influx  of 
Australian  gold,  the  universal  preval- 
ence of  peace  in  every  part  of  the  ci- 
vilized world,  the  new  machinery  erect- 
ed during  the  last  year,  the  moderate 
rates  wmch  the  raw  material  promises 
to  bear,  the  low  stocks  of  goods  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturers,  the  large 
decline  in  the  import  of  wool,  and  its 
consequent  advance  in  price,  and  the 
general  prosperity,  both  m  the  domes- 
tic and  tne  export  trade,  authorize  the 
expectation  of  a  still  larger  consump. 
tion  for  1853.  There  is  not  a  single 
drawback  to  this  anticipation,  except 
the  chapter  of  accidents :  out  it  may  be 
safest,  as  the  increase  for  the  last  year 
has  be^n  so  unprecedented,  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  demand  only  as  large  as  for 
the  present  year. 

The  consumption  in  France  has  in- 
creased as  rapialy  as  in  England.  Our 
exports  thither  have  been  120.000  bales 
larger  than  last  year,  and  tney  have 
caused  no  accumulation  of  stocks  either 
at  Havre  or  at  Marseilles.  The  delive- 
ries at  Havre  alone  have  increased  (see 
Table  VIII.)  more  than  80,000  bales,  and 
the  amount  of  American  cotton  for  the 
whole  of  France  will  probably  exceed 
400.000  bales,  against  310,000  for  1851. 
As  large  a  demand  for  1853  may  be  con- 
fidently anticipated. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  con- 
sumption has  been  steadily  increasing. 
Its  progress  is  occasionally  checked  by 
high  prices^  but  these  are  only  tempo- 
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rary  distarbances  in  its  onward  march. 
In  Russia,  the  imports  for  the  three 
years  from  1841  to  1843  were  337,000 
owts.;  from  1844  to  1846  they  were 
584,000;  and  from  1847  to  1849  they 
were  1,065,000.  In  the  German  ZoUve- 
rein,  the  protective  duties  they  have  im- 
posed  have  given  ample  encouragement 
to  the  home  manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 
The  English  and  American  exports  of 
raw  cotton  to  these  and  other  continental 
states  have  averaged  (see  Table  IX.) 
417.000  bales  in  1847  and  1848;  522,000 
in  1849  and  1850;  and  582,000  in  1851 
and  18£i2.  For  the  incoming  year  they 
will  almost  certainly  reach  600,000 
bales,  which  is  a  trifle  less  than  the 
amount  for  the  present  season. 

The  consumption  of  the  United  States 
has  made  a  most  sudden  and  rapid  ad- 
yance  during  the  past  year.  For  the 
three  preceding  years  we  had  gone 
backwards.  The  high  price  of  the  raw 
material,  and  the  imports  of  cotton  goods 
at  low  duties  from  abroad,  had  given  a 
check  to  our  increasing  demand,  such  as 
we  never  before  had  experienced.  Hith- 
erto our  progress  had  been  uniformly  on- 
ward. The  rapid  increaise  in  our  popula- 
tion and  wealth  forbids  any  retrograde 
movement  in  the  regular  operations  of 
business.  Just  as  our  railroads,  our  ship- 
ping, our  crop  of  cotton,  or  of  wheat,  or 
of  com,  make  steady  and  invariable  pro- 
gress from  year  to  year,  so  must  our  cot- 
ton manufactures.     There  will  be  at 


time^  a  ba^ckward  step  in  this  move- 
ment, but  it  is  temporary  and  brief.  It  is 
like  the  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  on  a 
moving  surface;  the  weight  swings 
backwards  and  forwards,  but  the  onward 
motion  of  the  point  of  support  makes  it 
certain  that  the  forward  oscillations  will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  backward 
movements.  The  present  prosperity  of 
the  country  authonzes  us  to  expect  an 
advance  even  on  the  large  consumption 
of  the  past  season.  The  amount  for  1 852 
has  reached  (see  Table  X.)  603^000  bales, 
and  625,000  may  be  anticipated  for 
the  coming  year. 

The  whole  demand  for  1853  will  then 
be  estimated  at  3,625,000  bales,  (Table 
XI.,)  which  is  75,000  more  than  the  an- 
ticipated supply.  (Table  V.)  Now,  as 
the  stocks  on  hand  (Table  VI.)  are  at  pre- 
sent very  low,  lower  than  they  have  been 
for  years  past^  especially  if  the  time  for 
which  they  would  supply  the  demand 
be  considered,  it  woula  seem  that  prices 
must  keep  above  their  usual  average. 
This  has  been  8X^  cents  (Table  I.)  at  the 
seaports  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  and 
if  the  influence  of  a  high  rate  of  ex- 
change and  the  abundance  of  sold  are 
to  be  regarded  as  real  causes  elevating 
the  money  value  of  cotton  in  our  markets, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  the  present 
prices  (9^  cents  at  Charleston,  October 
29th,  for  good  middling.)  will  be  fully 
maintained,  and  that  an  advance  rather 
than  a  decline  may  be  expected. 


TABLE  I. — ^AMERICAN  EXPORTS,  VALUE  AND  PRICE. 

Toftal  axpoiti  In 
Ffom  ponnda.  ToUItsim.  Pkk«. 

1840tol844 3,840,000,000 $867,200,000 8     cenU. 

1845tol849     3,788,000,000 284,400,000 7.5      " 

185010  1851 1,563,000,000 184,300,000 11.8      « 

1852  (estimated) 1,000,000,000 90,000,000 9         " 

1840tol852 9,691,000,000 825,900,000 8.5      ** 


II.— CROP  or  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Teias bales. 

New-Orleans "  . 

Mobile »•  . 

Florida "  . 

Geori^a »  . 

South  Carolina "  . 

Other  places "  ., 


RMaipta. 

m. 


ReMipli. 

I85f.                                   I85l.         •  IMS. 

46,000 64,000....: 80,000 

933,000 1,373,000 1,350,000 

452,000 549,000 560,000 

181,000 189,000 175,000 

322,000 326.000 400,000 

387,000 477,000 500,000 

34,000 37,000 35,000 


Total 2,355,000.. 


..3,015,000 3,100,000 


in. — IMPORTS  FROM  THE  EAST  INDIES. 


Tmm. 
1830  to  18.14  (average  Ibr  HVe  yearn) . 
1835  to  1839        "  " 

1840  to  1844       «*  " 

1844  to  1849       "  **  . 


81,000 Lowpricea. 

144,000 High  prices. 

232,000 Chinese  war. 

177,000 Peace  and  low  priosa. 


English  Imports  from  Egypt,  ^c. — Supply y  Stocks,  ^      28& 


Ymm.  State. 

184ft,  October  5,  Liveipool  only 09,000 Low  prices. 

18fll,       "  _10,  «  171,000 Highprices. 

1852,       "       8,  "  75,000 Moderate  pricci. 

1840,  whole  year,  Great  Britain 182,000.. Low  prices. 

1851,  "  "  329,000 Highprices. 

1852,  "         Estimate 200,000 Moderate  prices. 

1858,  "  «        900,000 Moderate  prices. 

IV. — ^ENOLISH  IMPORTS  FROM  E6TPT,  BRAZIL,  ETC. 

L*I>ool,»booi  O.Britala,  L'pool,  aUmi         G.  Britab, 

Tmh.  latOet  whole  yew.  IstOet.  wfad4  7M». 

]84« bales....     121,000 153,000  1850 :bales....    205,000 257,000 

1847 "    ....      75,000 136,000  1851 "    ....     138,000 181,000 

1848 "    ....      94,000. 137,000  1852 "    ....    245,000 — 

1849 "    ....    178,000 245,000  1853  (estimated).    "    ....         —    250,000 

V. — ^SUPPLT  OP  1851,  AND  ESTIMATE  FOR  1852  AHD  1853. 

fUl.  1859.  1858. 

Crop  Of  the  United  States bales 2,355,000 3,015,000 3,100,000 

English  imporu  (h>m  East  Indies "    329,000 200,000 200,000 

English  imports  from  other  places *<    181,000 300,000 250,000 

Total  from  these  sonrces 2,865,000 3,515,000 3,550,000 

VI. — STOCKS  AT  RECENT  DATES,  CORRESFONDINO  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  OUR  YEAR. 

1849.  1880.  1851.  1859. 

United  States,  September  1 155,000 168,000 128,000 91,000 

Liverpool.  October  8 582,000 545,000 550,000 607,000 

flSTre,  October  6, 45,000 32,000 33,000 34,000 

Total 782,000 745,000 711,000 632,000 

VH. — ^DELIVERIES  TO  THE  TRADE  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

WmUtmo.                                WMklreoB. 
1849.  1851.  MaikU.  )8H.  ' ^ 


Mnyl bales....    532,000 427,000 25,100 630,000 37,100 

JnDe4  "  ....    688,000 '619,000 28,100 870,000 89,600 

Jaly2 «  ....    835,000 744,000 28,600 1,001,000 38,500 

AngQst  1 "  ....    993,000 887,000 29,600 1,156,000 38,500 

Septembers "  ....1,141,000 1,058,000 30,200 1,340,000 38,300 

October  1 "      ...1,220,000 1,167,000 29,900 1,475,000 37,800 

"       8 "  ....1,287,000 1,191,000 29,800 1,520,000 38,009 

Wholeyear "  ....1,467,000 1,576,000 30,315 —      — 

Do.  Great  Britain '*  ....1,590,000 1,663,000 32,000 (est.) 2,000,000 (est.) 39,000 

Vni. — ^DELIVERIES  TO  THE  TRADE  AT  HAVRE. 


-1850 ,  . ^1851.- 


U.  Sutas.  All  kind*.  U.  Stetai.  AU  kimla.  U.  I 

September  1 bales..  232,000 220,000 224,000 211,000 300,000 290,000 

October  1 "    .  .250,000 238,000 246,000 234,000 327,000 316,000 

Wholeyear "    ..306,000 294,000 312,000 302,000 —    — 

IX.— CONSUMPTION  OUT  OF  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  UNITED  STATES. 


KofUih  AoMricMk  Eoglbli 

Tcm.  «xporti.  •zporU.  TotaL      Tmu«.  exports.  axportb  Total. 

1947 bales..  169,000 215,000 ..384,000    1850....     "    ..194,000 272,000 466,006 

1848....     "    ..255,000 192.000 447,000    1851....     "    ..269,000 269,000 538,000 

1849....     "    ..322,000 254,000 577,000    1852....    •«    ..354,000  Oct. 8, 203,000. about 625,000 

X. — AMERICAN  CONSUMPTION. 

NeHkof  ATVcvfor  ZamM  Boatiior  _     . 

Tmii.  RiehBondi  thnayMn.  poret.  RiehmoiKl.  Total. 

1847 bales.... 428,000 413,000 —     80,000 508,000 

1848 «    ....532,000 461,000 11+ 90,000 622,000 

1849 ««    ....518,000 493,000 7+ 100,000 618,000 

1850 «    ....487,000 512,000 4+ 100,000 587,000 

1851.: ««    ....404,000 470,000 8—.  100,000 504,500 

U« :...    «    ....603,000 498,000 6+ 100,000 703,000 
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XI. — C0N8UHPTI0K  OF  THE  WO&LD. 


1851. 

Gwat  Britain bale*...  1,514,000...,  1,8©3,000., 

TJniUsd  Statet **    ...  487.000....    404,000., 

Franc*  (of  United  Statet) '*    ...  300,000....    810.000.. 

Exports  flrom  Great  Britain  and  United  Sutea. .    "    ...     562,000 538,000 . . 

Total 2,863,000  . .  .9,915,000 .... 8,628,000 .... S,60§,t)00 


...2y000,000. 
603,000. 
400,000. 
625,000 


1168. 
...2,000,000 
...    625,000 
...    400,000 
...    600,000 


Wo  aro  indebted  to  Geo.  G.  Henry 
Esq.,  an  intelligent  nierchant  of  Mobile, 
for  the  following,  which  we  insert  with 

Sleasure,  by  way  of  addendum  to  Mr. 
fc  Cay's  valuable  paper. 
Consumption. — Notwithstanding  the 
apprehensions  of  Liverpool  Circular  wri- 
ters, on  the  1st  January  last,  that  the 
consumption  of  cotton  for  1852  would 
not  exceed  1851 — the  year  has  so  nearly 
passed  away  that  I  can  furnish  you  a 
comparative  table  below  of  the  two 
years,  viz : 

CowBrnpOoB.                                       18St.  1851. 

United  States 404 603 

Great  JUntain 1,662 2,050 

France  and  the  Continent 056 1,350 


Total. 


3,022. 


4,000 


It  is  now  ascertained  that  this  con- 
sumption of  4,000,000  of  bales  of  cotton 
has  actually  taken  place,  and  the  manu- 
facturers have  never  been  so  constantly 
engaged  in  filling  orders,  without  their 
stocks  of  manufactured  goods  being  per- 
mitted to  accumulate  as  is  now,  and  nas 
been  the  case  for  the  past  year.  The 
consumption  has  been  largely  greater 
than  the  outside  estimates  of  manu- 
ffiicturers.  With  a  crop  in  the  U.  S.  ex- 
ceeding greatly  any  we  have  ever  ga- 
thered, and  witn  advancing  prices  in  the 
spring,  bringing  forward  every  bale  that 
was  made  to  market— together  amount- 
ing to  3,015,000 — we  see  that  this  enor- 
mous supply  has  not  only  been  absolute- 
ly consumed,  but  at  least  100,000  bales 
of  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  first^f  the  year 
have  been  also.  The  stocks  of  cotton  in 
Europe  on  the  1st  January,  1853,  will  be 
swelled  at  least  1 00, 000  bis.,  by  that  quan- 
tity more  than  usual  having  been  shipped 
and  received  there  of  the  crop  of  1852 
— an  item  which  in  this  connection  is 
of  great  impoitance,  and  must  be  re- 
membered. 

Now,  what  are  the  prospects  of  con- 
sumption for  185.3  ?  The  question  is  one 
of  magnitude,  but  with  the  data  before 
tzs,  is  susceptible  of  demonstration. 


The  published  reports  of  manufactur- 
ing statistics  in  Great  Britain,  for  1851, 
show  that  the  increase  of  manufacturing 
power  brought  into  operation  there,  was 
much  greater  than  for  any  previous  year. 
They  already  publish  that  the  additional 
power  put  into  operation  in  1852,  very 
much  exceeds  that  of  185t  ^  that  facto- 
ries of  ^reat  elegance  and  enormous 
magnitude  are  now  going  up  in  various 
localities,  indicating  of  course  the  great 
profitableness  of  investments  in  that  de* 
partment,  and  the  tendency  of  a  farther 
great  increase  in  1853  over  1852. 

Gratulating    themselves,    they  state, 
that  the  improvements  recently  intro- 
duced into  tne  hosiery  manufacturer's 
machinery,  does  work  which,  costing 
two  years  ago  Is.  6d.  fsay  33c.),  is  now 
done  for  2d.  or  3%c.     Such  is  the  condi- 
tion   and    prospect  in    Great  Britain. 
What  is  its  condition  on  the  continent  ? 
In  the  figures  above,  you  see,  for  1851  it 
was  956,000  bales.    For  this  year  it  is 
estimated  by  English  writers  that  it  will 
be  1,350,000  bales,  which  is  about  42 
per  cent,  increase.  This  increase  is  enor- 
mous, but  as  I  have  always  remarked 
in  my  circulars,  the  increase  there  is  dis- 
tined  to  be  in  a  very  great  and  constant 
ratio.    In  the  enormous  population  of 
Germany,  Italy,  France,  &c.,  the  con- 
sumption is  merely  in  its  bud — ^I  remark- 
ed in  my  circular  of  Nov.  18,  1851,  "the 
consumption  of  the  present  year  will  be 
largely  over  that  of  any  other  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  on  the  continent^ 
and  the  rapidity  of  its  increase  in  Rus- 
sia. Germany  and  the  south  of  Europe, 
is  nighly  encouraging.    I  may  properly 
observe,  then,  that  important  as  is  the 
consumption  of  cotton  in  France  and 
Germany,  their  peasantry  have  been, 
and  are  still  relymg  on  flax  and  hemp 
for  a  large  propomon  of  their  coarse 
clothes.     Did  the  35,000,000  of  France, 
and  the  70.000,000  of  Germany  consume 
cotton  in  tne  ratio  that  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  Ghreat  Bntain  and  la- 
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dia  does,  the  crop  of  the  United  States,  are  diminished  37,000  bales;  and  we  for- 
if  doubleci^  would  not  supply  their  de-  ther  find  that  the  stocks  in  the  interior 
mand."  Well,  the  consumption  in  townS^  on  the  Ist  Sept.,  were  next  to 
France,  Germany  and  the  rest  of  Eu-  nothing,  and  that^  instead  of  a  consider- 
rope,  will  increase  in  a  ratio  fully  cor-  able  quantity  being  held  back  in  the 
responding  with  our  ability  to  supply  gin  houses  and  on  the  plantations,  as 
them,  and  this  mt«<awfinMe,  from  the  fact  usual,  the  prices  which  cotton  ad- 
that  the  cotton  goods  can  be  afforded  vanced  to  in  the  spring  brought  every 
cheaper  than  flax  or  hemp  goods  ]  the  bale  forward  into  last  year's  receipts, 
land  which  produces  the  hemp  will,  and  which  are  estimated,  in  the  aggre- 
planted  in  potatoes  or  wheat^  yield  a  gate,  to  have  been  from  300,000  to  250,- 
more  profitable  crop,  and  the  latter  are  000  bales.  While  this  quantity  went  to 
raised  with  much  less  labor  and  ex-  swell  the  receipts  of  last  year,  it  will  be 
pense.  borne  in  mind  that  the  supply  of  cotton 

We  now  pass  to  that  of  the  U.  States,  for  this  year  loses  it^  and  we  must  de- 
The  consumption  of  the  past  as  com-  duct,  from  the  otherwise  probable  re- 
pared  with  tne  former  years  is  extraor-  ceipts  of  this  year,  that  quantity, 
dinary,  being,  as  you  perceive,  about  50  What  of  our  crop  ?  After  the  extraor- 
per  cent,  increase  —  we  may  properly  dinary  one  of  last  year,  and  its  excess 
mquire  into  the  cause  of  this  difference,  over  any  one's  calculations,  I  feel  some 
and  consider  if  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  reluctance  in  touching  on  it.  I  will  sim- 
increase.  I  gave,  in  my  circular  before  ply  say  it  is  confessedly  good — over  an 
alluded  to^  reasons  for  tne  falling  off  of  average  crop.  The  receipts  of  the  last  five 
so  much,  apparently  from  the  preceding  years  were,  for  1851-2,  3,015,000;  1850-1, 
year,  which  was,  that  the  constant  and  2,355,000;  1849-50,  2,097,000;  1848-9, 
heavy  exports  of  specie  then  goingon  had  2,729^000 ;  1847-8, 2,348,000=  1 2,544,000 ; 
alarmed  tne  Northern  banks,  as  they  held  or,  an  average  ol  2,509,000  bales  per  an- 
comparativelv  no  specie,  causing  them  num.  The  average  of  the  preceding 
to  withhold  their  accustomed  andessen-  five  years  was  2,137,000  bales,  and  the 
ttal  accommodations.  When  the  imports  increase  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  lat- 
of  California  gold  became  uniform  and  es-  ter  over  tne  former  period  is  3  J^  per  cent, 
(ablished,  and  they  were  satisfied  that  the  — at  which  rate  per  cent,  on  the  average 
imports  of  gold  would  be  greater  than  would  give  a  crop  this  year  of  2,600,000 
the  exports,  they  relaxed  and  extended  bales.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  the 
not  only  their  usual  but  increased  facili-  crop  may  be  admitted  to  be  as  good 
ties  to  the  manufacturine  as  well  as  in  the  aggregate  this,  as  it  was  last 
other  interests  :  hence  the  increased  year,  but  the  probable  amount  of  old 
manofacture.  But  shall  it  be  contin-  and  extra  cotton  sent  forward,  which 
ued  ?  When  we  regard  the  important  would  have  fallen  to  this  or  some  future 
emi^tion  which  has  been  annually  yearns  receipts,  must  be  deducted  thus  : 
flowmg  into  the  country,  as  well  as  our 

own   naturally  and  rapidly  increasing      Receijrts  and  crop  of  last jjar ^'215'SS 

population,--Aat  the  entire  country,  et      ^"  ^^^  cotton  forwanled jes^ 

pecially  west  and  south,  are  all  in  the      Cropofissa 2,750,000 

nighcst  degree  prosperous,  we  must  con- 
clude that  our  own  home  trade  must       With  "the  lights  before  me,"  I  am 
every  year  be  augmented,  with  the  in-  doubtful  if  the  crop  of  this  year  exceed 
crease  of  the  country.    In  conclusion  of  that  figure.  . 

this  branch,  it  is  plain  to  us  of  the  South,  Were  we  governed  alone  by  the  re- 
that  our  consumption  of  cotton  goods  is  ceipts'to  this  time  at  our  ports,  compared 
very  rapidly  enlarging,  and  our  manufac-  with  last  vear^s  to  the  same  time,  this 
turersaremlly  engaged  and  steadily  in-  view  would  be  palpably  and  at  once 
creasing  their  power  and  spindles.  I  an-  contradicted,  I  confess ;  but  what  are  the 
ticipate  further  regular  advance  in  this  circumstances  attending  the  receipte  of 
branch  of  the  nation^s  enterprise,  and  the  two  years  1  They  are  these :  that 
that  the  consumption  of  1853  will  be  last  year  the  waters  tributary  to  New- 
procrressive.     We  now  turn  to  Orleans,  save  the  Mississippi  itself,  were 

t'he  Crop  ok  Supply.— Small  as  were  unnavigable  until  in  February ;  so  un- 
the  stocks  remaining  in  our  ports,  1st  usually  late  did  they  continue  down, 
September,  1851,  we  find  this  year  they  that  many  of  the  most  opulent  firms 
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ihere  snspended  payment.  Our  rivers 
also  were  late  getting  up.  This  year 
the  waters  tributary  to  New-Orleans 
have  been  up,  from  tne  time  cotton  was 
ready  to  be  snipped ;  and  as  prices  were 
favorable,  every  boat  has  been  put  into 
requisition  to  expedite  the  cotton  to  mar- 
ket^ and  the  article  has  been  sold,  b3r  the' 
by,  as  it  arrived.  Our  principal  river, 
and  from  which  about  one  half  of  our 
receipts  are  derived,  has  also  been  up : 
and  with  freight  at  $1  a  bale,  and  full 
prices  generally  prevailing  for  cotton,  it 
has  come  forward  with  unusual  rapidity, 
and  it  has  also  been  sold.  But  with  re* 
ference  to  the  crop  on  this  river,  the 
Alabama,  what  do  we  now  see  ?  As  I 
said  in  my  opening,  the  boats  from  that 
river  are  coming^  in  with  loads,  like 
those  of  the  months  of  May  and  June — 
and  they  have  reduced  the  freights  to 
stimi^late  the  shipments. 

.  But  leaving  these  comparisons,  I  will 
briefly  submit  my  estimates  for  the  pro- 
bable receipts  at  each  point  for  this  year. 
No  old  cotton  to  come  in  from  the  inte- 
rior of  Georgia  and.  South  Carolina,  and 
their  crops  not  quite  so  good  as  last  year. 
I  put  the  receipts  of  the 

AUantic  states at 730,000 

Florida "  ....    170,000 

MobUa "  ....    480,000 

Ncw-Orteans "  ....1,250,000 

Texas  (a fuU  crop) "  ....    100,000 

Total VW,000 

The  frost  was  late  or  I  would  not  put 
it  so  high.  And  considering  the  occur- 
rence of  very  wet  and  bad  weather  for 
gaihenne  of  late,  especially  in  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana,  this  appears  to  me 
a  very  full,  and  fair  estimate.  Worms, 
rot  and  storms  have  injured  the  crop  this 

J  rear,  else  I  admit  it  would  have  been 
arger.  Contending  with  these  enemies 
it  is  a  heavy  one  if  it  reaches  2,750,000, 
and  as  I  have  sometimes  over-estimated, 
I  must  insert  here,  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  crop  falls  below  this. 

The  supply  from  other  countries,  im- 
ported into  Europe,  we  may  put  down 
the  same  as  last  year,  and  we  may  thus 
view  the  result. 

Amount  of  stocks  In  the  TTnlted 
States  1st  September,  1851 . .  91,000 

Amount  of  American  crop  for 
1851  and  1853  was 3,015,000 

Less  cotton  forwarded  last 
year,  usually  held  (br  subse- 
quent periods 865,000 

1,750,000 


Less  this  amount  receired  in 

Europe  previous  to  Ist  Jan., 

1853,   more  than   usual  of 

crops 100,000. 

J,650,000 

Cotton  imported  into  Europe 

trom  other  countries 700,000 

Stocks  in  Europe  let  Jan.,  1853  500,000 

Supply  for  1853 3,041,000 

Above  I  have  given  the  consumption 
of  1852,  which  was,  bales,  4,000,000: 
showing  the  supply  of  1853,  inclusive  of 
the  entire  stocks  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, will  be  less  than  the  consumption  ac- 
tually is  and  has  been  of  1852,-59,000. 

This  view  may  be  questioned,  as  the 
results  are  arrived  at  by  estimates  of 
crops  and  estimates  of  consumption,  but 
I  will  defend  them  under  the  proper 
head  of — 

Prices. — Our  views  of  prices  are  de- 
pendent on  the  extent  of^  consurantion 
and  the  crops  or  supply  of  cotton.  I  nave 
above  shown  what  the  probable  supply 
for  1853  would  be,  and  with  the  entire 
stocks  of  cotton  on  hand  in  Europe  and 
America,  it  will  be  less  than  the  con- 
sumption of  1852  has  been.  Were 
the  crops,  I  admit,  fully  ascertained  to- 
day, to  not  exceed  my  figures,  the  price 
of  middling  cotton  would  be  121.^  cents;, 
wi^  all  the  concurring  favorable  causes 
to  place  them  at  that.  I  think  2,750,000 
bales  will  be  the  extent^— -but  let  us  ad- 
mit for  a  moment  that,  independent  of 
the  lessened  quantity  to  come  to  market 
this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  country 
being  entirely  stripped  last  year  of  cot- 
ton, the  receipts  will  go  to  3,000,000 
bales.  Well,  so  much  the  better  for  us ; 
but  will  3  000,000  bales  weaken  oar  po- 
sition materially  as  to  prices'?  The  con- 
sumption we  put  down  for  Europe  is  the 
late  published  estimate  of  En^ish  pa- 
pers, confirmed  by  circular  statistics  to 
the  last  dates — that  of  the  United  States 
has  been  authoritatively  footed  up.  It 
may  be  contended,  the  manufacturers 
hold  more  stock  than  they  are  accus- 
tomed to.  No  one  will  contend  they 
hold  as  much  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
sumption as  they  held  last  year.  Our 
S rices  current  show  that^  on  the  27th 
Fovember,  100,000  bales  were  cleared 
for  Europe  since  1st  September,  more 
than  had  been  to  the  same  time  last 
year,  and  this  will  be  received  in  Europe 
and  be  counted  in  the  stock,  which,  with 
this,  will  not  exceed  the  quantity  I  put 
down,  viz :  500,000  bales.  I  say  if  the 
crop  should  be  250,000  bales  more  thaa 
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my  estimate  is,  then  there  would  be  the 
extravagant  stock  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica of  191,000  bales  on  Ist  Jan.  1854. 
To  quibble  about  this  matter  will  be 
ridiculous,  as  in  any  intelligent  view  it 
is  presented,  it  is  very  transparent  that 
the  tendency  to  increased  consumption 
for  1853,  must  he  checked  by  an  insufficient 
supply.  What  are  our  grounds  support- 
ing the  conclusion,  that  the  consumption 
of  1853  would  be  greater  than  1552,  were 
it  not  checked  by  this  insufficiency  of 
the  raw  material  % 

Firstj  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
total  absence  of  any  exciting  political 
Questions  any  where.  As,  for  example, 
toe  late  decision  by  Parliament  to  main- 
tain in  Great  Britain  unrestricted  trade, 
lops  off*  all  suspense  there.  Again,  the 
establishment  of  the  empire  of  France 
by  unsurpassed  unanimity,  confirms  not 
only  the  progress  of  prosperity  and  quiet 
in  France,  but  secures  it  in  all  Europe. 
Further,  the  nomination  by  the  Southern 
Rights  Party  of  Ihis  country  of  Gen. 
Pierce  for  the  office  of  President^  and 
his  unexampled  majorities  in  the  South, 
whicby  contrary  to  the  apprehensions  of 
some  of  his  friends  South,  were  quite  as 
fully  maintained  in  the  North,  naving 
been  elected  with  the  dissenting  voices 
of  only  four  states,  give  confidence  and 
encouragement  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  that  the  fanatics  of  the  North 
are  stripped  of  their  poison,  and  that  the 
admonition  of  Mr.  Wintnrop  in  Con- 
gress, that  the  South  should  prepare  for 
emancipation,  was  the  struj^gling  and 
flickering  twilight  of  abolition.  The 
establishment  and  Oonfirmation  of  re- 
pose among  the  people  of  the  South 
produced  by  this  election,  I  regard  of 
momen'.ous  influence  at  the  present  time 
on  the  ouestion  of  prices  for  our  staple. 

The  nne  harvests  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  continent — ^the  superabundance  of 
money — ^the  universally  prosperous  and 
progressive  spirit  of  trade— concur  to  sup- 
port prices.  But  we  have  only  one  more 
point  we  need  to  add.  Besides  the 
quantities  of  gold  received  in  this  coun- 
try and  Europe  from  California  and 
Australia,  produced  there  previous  to  1st 
August  last,  it  is  estimated,  by  competent 
authorities,  that  the  gold  of  Cahfomia 
will  reach,  in  the  12  months,  from  1st 
August^  $100,000,000;  of  Australia,  for 
the  same  time,  $200,000,000— making, 
Has  the  12  months,  from  the  Ist  of  Au- 
gust last,  $300,000,000. 


Can  there  be  a  question  for  a  moment 
of  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  acces- 
sion of  the  precious  metals  upon  the 
price  of  a  material  of  this  nature  ?  A 
material  which  cannot  be  supplied  at 
any  price,  in  a  ratio  commensurate  with 
its  consumption — and  in  the  face  of  those 
multiplied  accessions  of  gold  from  year 
to  year,  I  consider,  in  the  present  position 
of  all  the  great  interests  which  are  con- 
nected with  cotton,  that  its  consumption 
woidd  not  be  checked  at  all,  if  prices  for 
this  crop  were  to  go  to  12^  cents,  and 
(hat  prices  will  advance  this  year  and  oon^ 
tinue  good,  I  have  no  doubt 

Permit  me  to  say,  in  explanation  of 
my  allusion  to  abolitionism,  what  I  con- 
siaer  to  be  the  position  now  of  the  slavery 
question.  Seeing  the  vigilant  and  con- 
stant inquiry  the  British  Government  is 
makin£r  as  to  the  effect's  of  emancipation 
in  the  South  American  and  West  India 
Colonies,  and  of  slavery  as  it  exists,  and 
observing  the  pulsations  of  the  English 
people  respectmg  ity  I  am  with  other 
reasons  conducted  to  this  conclusion. 
Its  enunciation  may  surprise  many — 
nay,  all;  but  I  venture  the  assertion 
that  it  will  be  so : 

That  is,  that  the  English  Government 
will  openly  and  practically  repudiate 
the  false  position  they  took  and  now  oc- 
cupy in  reference  to  it.  A  glance  at  the 
inffuence  which  effected  emancipation 
in  the  English  West  Indies,  and  which 
has  been  outlived  by  time  and  experi- 
ence, will  detain  us  for  a  moment.  The 
Eastj  India  Company*^  anticipating  the 
value  of  the  productions  of  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Isthmus,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  very  distant  possessions  in 
the  East,  resolved  on  emancipation  in 
the  English  West  Indies.  They  promul- 
gated arguments,  that  emancipation, 
while  it  would  cause  an  additional  de- 
mand for  the  labor  of  the  white,  would 
at  the  same  time  increase  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country  by  the  application 
of  this  intelligent  labor,  and  that  the 
trade  of  the  mother  country  would  be 
beneffted,  as  the  whites  would  consume 
more  than  the  blacks ;  that  the  produc- 
tions, being  augmented  in  quantity, 
would  be  furnished  to  the  mother  coun- 
try much  lower  than  as  it  was ;  and  that 
the  treatment  of  slaves  was  horrible ;  and 
for  miscellaneous  and  promiscuous  rea- 
sons, emancipation  ought  to  take  place. 
The  people  of  England  have  already  ex- 
perienced that  all  these  arguments  were 
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foJse.  And  the  pressure"  of  the  cotton 
question  will  cause  them  ere  long  to  de- 
clare the  trade  in  negroes  to  be  as  free 
and  unrestricted  as  the  trade  now  is  in 
anything  else.  Will  they  consent,  in  this 
enlightened  ace,  that  the  very  Eden  of 
America  shall  shed  its  uncultivated 
fruits  in  desert  wilds?  Assuredly,  as- 
suredly, not !  They  will  themselves  say, 
that  it  will  be  as  wise,  as  humane,  to 
reclaim  i>om  the  wilds   of  Africa  its 


savage  race,  and  place  them  in  a  posi- 
tion to  benefit  themselves  and  the  great 
family  of  man.  There  is  an  apathy  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  elsewhere  than 
amongst  a  portion  of  the  English  and  a 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  North.  How- 
ever, with  the  opposition  to  it  in  Eng- 
land removed  the  trade  will  be  re- 
opened— and  ner  citizens  will  largely 
and  fully  participate  in  it,  in  all  its  rami* 
fications. 


ART.  XI.-OOMMERCIAL    PROGRESS. 

COmiESCS  Of  NBW-TORK — ^IKinORATIOM  INTO  NIW-YORK,  1849-1852 — BRITISH  COMVBRCS— 
BRITISH  AffD  AMBBXCAN  TRADE  COMPARBD — LOSSES  ON  THE  LAKES,  LAKE  TRADE,  ETC. 

Commerce  of  New-York. — ^The  New-  portion  of  the  dutiable  imports   have 

York  papers  of  January  the  first,  con-  been  -made  up  of  articles  of   luxury, 

tain  an  immense  mass  of  statistical  in-  which  pay  a  high  rate  of  duty, 

formation  in  regard  to   the  commerce  The  amount  of  cash  duties  received 

and  trade  of  that  city,  from  which  we  at  New- York  the  past  year,  $31,332,737; 

make  the  subjoined  abstract,  and  will  in  1851,  $31,081,263;  in  1850,  $28,047,- 

hereafter  give  the  full  statistics.  439. 

The  total  imports  for  1852  amounted  The  total  exports  for  the  year  were 
to  $129,849,619,  showing  a  decline  of  $71,523,609,  of  which  $25,096,255  were 
$1,51 1,959  on  the  imports  of  the  previous  in  specie!  The  total  exports  of  1851 
year.  The  amount  of  specie  imported  amounted  to  $87,653,849,  of  which  $43.- 
was  $2,408,225,  against  $2,049,543  in  743,209  were  in  specie ! !  From  this  it 
1851,  and  $16,127,939  in  1850.  The  great-  will  be  seen  that  the  excess  of  specie 
•  est  excess  of  importations  is  on  dry  goods  exported  last  year  was  $18,640,954,  and 
—•it  being  over  three  millions  of  dollars,  that  the  shipments  of  both  years  were 
The  total  import  of  dry  goods  for  the  greatly  to  the  advantage  ^f  foreign  ma- 
year,  was  $61,654,144,  against  62,846,-  nufacturers. 

731  for  1851.  The  import  of  woolen  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  comment- 
goods  for  1852  was  over  sixteen  millions  ing  on  these  facts,  says : 
of  dollars ;  of  cotton  goods  over  eleven  It  will  be  seen  that  the  falling  off  is 
millions ;  of  silk  goods  twenty-two  mil-  altogether  in  specie,  and  that  exclusive 
lions ;  of  flax  goods  seven  millions.  of  this  item,  the  exports  have  increased 
The  Journal  of  Commerce,  from  which  $2,517,714,  although  they  are  less  than 
we  glean  the  above  facts,  has  also  the  the  very  large  amount  reached  in  1850. 
following  table  showing  the  values  of  We  annex  a  summary  of  the  exports 
some  of  the  leading  items  of  imports  for  of  specie  and  merchandise  for  tnree 
the  last  year :  years : — 

Cigars tl.Qn.IlS  ^i****^           M«tJ»«dh..            T.id. 

Coffw 5,249,640    1852 ♦25,096,SM....$4M«7,M4....  $71, 588,609 

Hardware  and  cutlery 2,711,286    1S51 43,743,209....   43,910,640....   87,653349 

Hides 3,005,862    1850 9,982,948....  50,136,300....  60,119»»48 

Lead 1,248,960 

Liquora 1,923,929  The  Specie  exported  is  as  much  do- 

Wiw8"**///.'V.V.V"V; ".'.'■. "!!!'.*.'. '.'.'.    i.msJsm  mestic  produce,  as  wheat  or  com,  and 

R.  R.  iroa  '..'....*....'.*.*.*.".'. .'!!1II."!111   3',68o;838  if  more  of  it  had  been  shipped,  our  home 

|'«*>* 89^*690  J^^rket  would  be  in  a  more  healthy  con- 
Tea".  .*''.**.'..'........ V.V.*I...1.!1I!!!*.!   6|398!i04  dition.    In  this  connection,  we  present 

Tobacco 703,387  a  comparison  of  the  quantity  of  some  of 

wJiciiev;:;;;:::::;::::::::::::::;:;::  IT^z^y  the  leading  articles  of  produce  shipped 

from  this  port-  for  the  last  two  years,  the 

The  revenue  from  cash  duties  receiv-  total  value  of  which  is  included  above 

ed  at  that  port^  show  that  a  larger  pro.  under  the  head  of  meichandise.     The 
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shipments  of  flour  have  increased  about 
100.000  bbls.,  while  the  exports  of  wheat 
liave  been  doubled.  The  shipments  of 
com  have  continued  to  decline  for  the 
last  three  years.  Many  other  items  of 
ihterest  will  be  found  in  the  com- 
parison. 

There  were  exported  from  New-Vork 
in  1852;  336^679  bales  of  cotton  against 
289,645  bales  the  previous  year;  and 
26, 1 1 3  tierces  rice  against  29, 1 00.  The 
exports  of  domestic  cotton  goods  amount- 
ed to  54,692  packages  agamst  24,006  in 
1849,  showing  a  heavy  increase.  The 
amountof  ffold  dust  entered  from  Cali- 
fornia for  the  year  is  $37,363,569,  which 
is  much  less  than  was  reported  at  the 
mint 

The  total  number  of  steamships  which 
arrived  during  the  ;^ear  was  206.  Ships 
956,  barks  860,  bri^s  1253,  galliots  2, 
schooners  544,  yachU  1.  Total  3,822. 
The  number  of  schooners  reported  by 
Capt  Lunt  of  the  Sandy  Hook  light- 
shipy  as  having  passed  in  sight  of  that 
ship,  inward  bound,  is  1132. 

Immigration  for  the  Year  1852. — 
The  total  number  of  arrivals  at  the  port 
of  New- York  from  foreign  countries 
during  the  year  1852,  adds  up  363,556. 
Of  these  39^052  are  ascertained  to  have 
been  American  citizens  retuming  home 
from  travel  abroad.    We  annex  a  table 


giving  a  comparative  view  of  the  immi- 
gration at  this  port  during  the  four  years 
past: 

KfttioM.  1849.  18M.  1851.  IBM. 

Ireland 112,587.. 116,949. .163,256.  .117,537 

Germany 55,705..  45,407..  69,883.. II 8,126 

England 28,331..  88,125..  88,551..  31,275 

Scotland 8,640..    6,ni..    7,302..     7,640 

Walea 1,788..    1,520..    2,189..    2,531 

France 2,683..     3.398..    6,064..     8,718 

Spain 214..       857..       278. 

S  witterland  ....    1 ,405 . .    3,361 . .    4,499 . 

HoUand 2,447.. — 

Norway 8,300.. 

Sweden 1,007..    MIO.. 

Denmark 159. . 

Italy 608.. 

PortQxal  887.. 

Belgium 118.. 

Weat  Indies....       419.. 

Nova  Scotia 151.. 

172.. 
38.. 


Sardinia 

South  Ameriea.. 

Canada  

China 

Sicily 

Mexico 

Raaaia 

East  Indies 

Turkey 

Greece 

Poland 

Arabia 


59. 

9.. 
81.. 
28.. 
38.. 
34.. 

6.. 

6.. 
183.. 

8.. 


1,174.. 

1,798.. 

3,150.. 

8,118.. 

1,110.. 

873.. 

90.. 

829.. 

475.. 

618.. 

65.. 

26.. 

830.. 

475.. 

664.. 

575.. 

161.. 

81.. 

165.. 

96.. 

103.. 

181.. 

61.. 

50.. 

11.. 

9.. 

98.. 

11.. 

41.. 

42.. 

18.. 

83.. 

98.. 

10.. 

9.. 

4.. 

3.. 

1.. 

183.. 

148.. 

456 

6,459 

1,383 

1,389 

8,034 

196 

358 

89 

88 

869 

73 

69 

180 

48 

14 

48 

88 

38 

13 

4 

6 

186 


Total 830,606.  .818,896.  .889,601 .  .305,904 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Economist^ 
edited  by  that  able  commercial  writer, 
Thomas  P.  KetteU,  of  New-York,  we  find 
an  admirable  paper  upon  the  growth 
of  British  trade.  We  extract  the  allow- 
ing table  :— 


0BOIJUIBI>  TALUS  OF  BBITI8H  PEODUCB  XXPOBTED  TO  DIFFSSBlTr  PABTi  OF  THK  WOBLD. 


ItU. 

£1,705,954.. 

Sweden 923,313.. 

Norway 96,164.. 

Denmark 183,913.. 

Pmasia 1,229,756.. 

Oennany 8,429,524.. 

HoUand 2,514,180.. 

Belgium 1,461,036.. 

Fnnee 579,811.. 


Total,  North  ofEnrope  £14,693,580. . 

Portngal 3,849,356.. 

Spain 3,560,379.. 

Italy 2.328,798.. 

Toxiwy       153,903.. 

Total,  South  or  Europe  £9,298,630.. 


Gfbnllar 

Malta  and  Ionian 

Jeraoy  

West  Coast  of  Aflriea. . 

Now.Soutti  Wales 

Brltlah  North  America. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

West  Indies 

China. -•••  >• 
Manritlns... 

[  India  Corop 


;:::l  2,aM 


1,859,776.. 

896,978. . 

326,627.. 

113,178.. 

6,068.. 

4,399,753.. 

259,034.. 
7,029,699. 

8,»4,349.: 


18M. 

1880. 

isu. 

IMf. 

1881. 

8,678,214... 

1,191,966.. 

..  1,740,433... 

.  1,885,953... 

.  1,289,704 

33,410... 

97,127.. 

..   113,308... 

.   199,313... 

.   189,319 

66,434... 

98,580.. 

79,469... 

134,794... 

.   257,814 

.   164,277.... 

92,294.. 

..   91,302... 

1M,304... 

.   445,500 

.   492,409.... 

192,812.. 

..   148,722... 

.   876,151... 

.   603,581 

.  6,110,356... 

3,642,952.. 

..  4,456,729... 

.  6,202,700... 

.  7,191,666 

.  1,118,10H> 
.   632,964  • 

2,082,536.. 

(2,509,622... 
•  \     839,276  . . 

.  3,573,362... 

.  3,542,673 

.  1,099,490... 

.   984,501 

.   390,744... 

603,688.. 

..  1,591,381... 
..11,570,342... 

.  3,193,939... 
16,330,416. . . 

.  8,028,463 

.11,680,906.... 

7,320,654.. 

.16,483,174 

.  1,668.130... 

1,056,589.. 

..  1.IJ1,676... 

.  1,012,764.. 

.  1,150,238 

.   626,194... 

631,130.. 

..   476,446... 

.   377,168... 

.  1,065,320 

.  8,441,958.... 

8,490,376. . 

..  2,886,466... 

.  8,494,197... 

.  8,921,085 

.   551,792... ^ 

888,654.. 

..  1,762,441... 

.  1,489,826... 

.  8,441,951 

.  5,286,074  .. 

.  5,066,749.. 

..  6,317,029... 

.  5,373,955.. 

.  8.578,588 

.  1,191,096... 

367,885.. 

..   726,411... 

.   937,719.. 

.   481,266 

.   269,698... 

.   185,402.. 

..   847,338... 

.   372,904.. 

.   584,539 

:  K;:; 

.   324,634. 

..   318.609... 

.   364.350.. 

.   613,724 

.   2^4,768.. 

..  467,186... 

.  459,685.. 

.   658,934 

.   117,183... 

.   398,471 . . 

..   835,637... 

.   958,953  . 

2,868,151 

•  >'**S'*21- 

.  2,089,327  . 

..  8,732,291... 

.  2,333,525.. 

.  3,813,707 

.   248,182.  . 

.   296,676.. 

..   482.315... 

.   369,076.. 

..   752,393 

.  4,197,161... 

8,581.949 

..  3,786,433... 

.  8,591,425.. 

..  2,433,665 

— 

.  3,387,418 

..  2,326,388... 

.   969,381 . . 

..  2,161,268 

.  3,693,168... 

.   118,475. 

..   260,855... 

.   244,923.. 

..   232,955 

— 

— 

..  4.285,829... 
..15,469,312... 

.  5,169,808.. 
.14,770,097.. 

..  7,606,596 

,11,717,292... 

.10,004.399. 

..22,346,698 

.11,680,906  .. 

.  7,320,654. 

..11,570,542... 

.16,830,416.. 

..16,433,174 

.  9,288,074... 

.  9,066,749. 

.  6,317,029... 

.  5,373,055.. 

..  8,578,528 

.  7,738,420... 

.14,778,570. 

..19,987,287... 

.10,404,559.. 

..27,091,388 

TMal  to  Colonies. . . . £15,025,456. , 
North  or  Europe...  14,693,560. 
Sooth  of  Enrope . . .  9,292,630 . 
All  others 6,482,553 . 

Orssd  Total £49,404,819. . .  .86,484,608. . .  .17,164,378. . .  .58,881,979. . .  .47,881,08S....74,449^ia 
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COMPARATXTS  OSOWTH  OF   BBITISH  AlTD   AMBBIOAN  TBABB. 
BZPOETI  OF  OBXAT  BKITAUI  TO  CHIBF  C017IITBIB*>  AND  OF  THX  UBITBO  8TATBB  TO  TH1 

, lau. .         . ^itsu- 

FroBi  From  Fwm 

To  what  CooBtdM.  OrMtBtiMD.  U.BMm.  OvmtBritato. 

Rnatia,  Northern  Porta I    r^uaM^  bsiaom     •       J?1,15T,543  ( 

Ports  within  the  Black  Sea J   i;i,8»,W3 f3I(J,oaJ ,3,,^,     ... 

1»,8I«)  OM048            \      189,SWI 

134,704  I"-         »»,»«» I       257^8141  ••• 

194,304....  

876,651.... 


238,M8. 

70,766. 
144,141. 


Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark,  including  Iceland 

Pnuaia 

Mecklenburg  Sehwerln 

Hanorer 

Oldenburg  and  Kniphaoaen. 

Hanseatlc  Towna 

Heligoland 

HoUand 

Belgium 1,0W,490 

Channel  lelanda...  364,350 

Frahce 3,1«3,»39 17,563,569 


6,MS,700 3,814,994. 


3,573,369 3,S36,338. 

1,434,038. 


Portugal  proper 947,855. 

Azores 39,868., 

Madeira  85,047. 

Spain,  Cont^tal  and  Belearie  lalea 8S2.6I4 . 

Canary  Islands  54,554 . 

Gibraltar 937,719. 

Italy,  with  adjacent  coast  of  the  Aidria- 
tic  Islands,  via : 

Sardinian  Territories *) 

Duchy  or  Tuscany I 

Papal  Territories >      S,4M,I97.. 

Naples  and  Sicily 

Austrian  Territories J 

Malta  and  Go£o S89,304.. 

Ionian  Islands 83,600. 

Kingdom  of  Greece 17,538.. 

Turkish  Dominions.  (sxcIusIto  of) 
Wallachia,  MoldaTia,  Syria   and  f       t  Anoao 
Egypt). .....^.^...,...;...  ...|      M7«,«88. 


357,814  i 

445,500. 

503,531.. 

83,158.. 

S87.S88.. 

10,909. 

6,920,078. 

238. 

8,542,673. 

984,501.. 

613,724.. 

2,028,463. 


72,723 1,048,356 


49,183.. 

43,054.. 
555,120. 

12,723. 
466,937. 


59,935.. 

41,941.. 
,015,493.. 

49.827.. 
481,266. 


40,208.. 

1,541,847.. 

515.577. 


706,108 

860,131  \ 
266,633  i  •  •  •  • 


237,8fl 1,266,211. 

748,139...  

11,644.... 


812.942.... 
301,443.... 
223,096  ... 
220,592.... 


Wallachia  and  Moldarla 

Syria  and  Palestine 

Egypt,  Porta  on  the  Mediterranean 

Tunis ) 

Algeria S 

Morocco ) 

Westarn  coast  of  Aflrica 

British  Possessions  in  South  Africa... 

Eastern  coast  or  AOrica 

AfHcan  Porta  on  the  Red  Sea 

Cape  Verd  Islands 

Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

Mauritius 

Aden 

Continental  (ndla,  with  contiguous  Is- 
lands, vis. : 

British  Territories 5,169,906 

French  Possessions ~ 

Islands  of  the  Indian  Seas,  via  : 

,  Samatra ? 

Java i 

Philippine  Islanda 

Celebes 

China... 

British  Settlements  in  Australia 

South  Sea  Islands 


875,551.. 
221,003.. 

44,952.! 

459,665!.' 
869,706.. 

~a62" 

1,480.. 

18,675.. 

244,922.. 

5,888.. 


472,841 . 


125,581 1,987,011.. 

284,848. 

—       359,871.. 

—       968,729., 

—       7,549.. 

—       6,917. 

40.783.. 

658,934. 

752,393. 

224.. 

224.. 

788.. 

30,555. 

232,955. 

17,184. 


103,557. 


399,979 7,806,596. 

-      448. 


806,139. 
47,019.. 


85,578.. 
335,732. 


837 

759,363 

202,585. 

315. 

737,509 2,161,268.. 

52,651 2,807,356. 

128,856 60,795. 


969,^1 
916,164 

42,788 „, 

British  North  America 9,333,525 5,950,143 8,813,707 

British  West  India  Islands  and  British 

Guiana 2,591,425 

Honduras  (British  Settlements) -. 

Foreign  West  India  Islands,  via. : 
Cuba 


8,319,887 2,201,032. 

127,339 232,088. 


711,988' 


Porto  Rico 

Gnadaloupe 

Martinique 

Curacoa 

St.  Croix 

St.  Thomas 

Dutch  Guiana 

Haytl. 141,896 

Unitad  States  of  America 8,535,861 

Mexico 874,969., 


4,197,468 1,164,177. 


610,818. 
1,173,905. 


101,055. 


844,452. 
969,871*. 


68,858 

135 

1,642 

43,096 

5,086 

572,721 

2,130 

239,146 

14,862,97^ 

577,901 


u.e 
$1,405,704 

760,800 

92,257 
80,469 

5,40S,ft56 

l,9lT,l]S 
2,709,838 

95,660,925 
167,349 
90,946 
94,569 
5,416,044 
13,540 
177,904 

810,838 

1,736,834 

41,743 

9,205.573 

64,061 


162,904 


1,245,861 
161,691 


57.476 
16,881 

619,906 

904,898 
125,544 

2,155.945 

60ir,I46 
9,060,387 

4,484,114 
213,806 

5,939,276 
961,410 

979,628 


458,389 
1,679,372 

577,991 
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From 
Grvftt  BriUia. 


To  wbat  CoOBtTM. 

Centrtl  Ameriea ^ 

New  Grenada ! 

Venezuela ( 

Ecuador - J 

Bratil 1,756,805 


231,711- 


Oriental  Repoblic  of  Uruguay. 

Buenos  Ayres ) 

ChUi 

Pern 

Falkland  Islands 

Russian   Settlements  on  the   North- 
west Coast  of  America. 

Greenland  and  Davis's  Straits  

Great  Britain 

Elsewhere 


»6»,7W 

950,4M'. 

684,313. 

384. 


46,640 810,814 S93,30t 

51,363 310,880 S,S07,701 

400,780 340,701 8M,77» 

—  .....  54  000  — 
3,335.571*. !!'.!!  S,518i684 .'.'.' .'.'.'  3,188,056 

301,444 218,078 32.711 

447,356 458,330 650,85t 

1,270,041 1,181,837 1,608,87T 

—       1,208,253 340,760 

—      2,841 — 


38,334,511. 


100,531, 61t 
106.782 


Total  declared  value £47,381,023 $02,060,006 i:74,448,722 $106,660,716 

Losses  ok  the  Lakks  and  on  West-  two  columns  of  details  of  marine  losses 

EX.N  Rivers — Lake  Trade,  etc. — Losses  on  the  Lakes  during  the  year  1852,  of 

on  the  Lakes  in  IS52. — The  Buffalo  AfoTTi^  which    the  following   is  a  recapitnlfr- 

tng  Express,  of  a  recent  date,  contains  tion  :— 

Whole  amount  of  loss  by  collisions • $261,050 

"                   "    hy  other  casualties 730,700 

The  amount  of  loss  by  steam  vessels  has  been 633,620 

*»               "    byaaU           •*      has  been 350,039 

"               '»    by  American"      has  been 007,487 

"               "    by  British      "      has  been 85,172 

Amount  of  loss  on  Lake  Ontario    by  steam $40350 

"           "                •*                by  saU 20,580  76,030 

"  "       Lake  Erie  bysteam 543,470 

"           "               "                bysaU 107,880  741,300 

*•  ••       LakeHuron       bysteam 16,000 

"           ".              "                bysaU 53,600  60,600 

"  "       Lake  Michigan  by  steam 800 

«*           "                "                bysail 78,020  78,820 

"          "       Lake  Superior  bysteam 24,000  "^  24,000 


Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dis- 
asters here  detailed,  seven  occurred  in 
the  month  of  April,  nineteen  in  May, 
twenty-four  in  June,  fifteen  in  July,  six- 
teen m  August,  twenty-one  in  Septem- 
ber, twenty-seven  in  October,  eighty- 
five  in  November,  (55  in  one  gale  of  tne 
11th  and  12th,)  and  fifteen  in  December. 
Six  steamers,  seven  propellers,  and  thir- 
ty-five sail  vessels,  have  gone  out  of  ex- 
istence entirely.  In  many  instances  the 
amount  of  losses  as  above  stated  have 
been  matters  of  estimate,  as  many  must 
necessarily  be  *  but  much  pains  and  care 
have  been  taken  to  procure,  in  each 
case,  the  opinion  of  competent  men  who 
were  most  familiar  with  the  circum- 
stances. Regarding  the  loss  of  life  by 
the  steamer  Atlantic,  there  are  various 
opinions — ^her  agents  and  proprietors 
contending  it  not  to  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  fifl.y,  while  many  who  were 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  circum- 
stances, set  it  as  high  as  three  hundred, 
and  some  even  higher. 

The  loss  of  property  is  large,  being 
•ome  $260,000  greater  than  any  previous 
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year.  The  loss  of  life  is  also  large.  Capt 
K.  puts  it  at  296,  which  is  probably  con- 
siderably under  the  actual  nuinber. 
Many  persons,  who  were  competent  to 
judge,  put  the  number  lost  on  tne  Aikm- 
iic  as  high  as  300. 

The  statement  will  be  found  of  great 
interest  to  all  those  engaged  in  commer- 
cial transactions,  and  will  be  found  more 
accurate  than  any  previous  statement 

The  foreign  conmierce  of  our  Lake 
ports,  says  the  North  American,  is  of  mucli 
more  importance  than  is  generally  sap- 
posed.  Of  course  it  is  the  result  of  a 
growing  intercourse  with  the  Canadian 
provinces ;  but  were  the  navigation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  opened  to  our  com- 
merce, it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  the 
Lake  ports  are  ready  and  ea^er  to  carry 
on  a  direct  commerce  with  Europe,  tt 
illustration  of  the  inaportance  already 
acquired  by  the  foreign  trade  of  theSe 
ports,  the  Sandusky  BegisUr  Qomf\[M 
from  the  United  States  Treasury  docu- 
ments the  following  statement  of  the 
amount  of  duties  received  for  the  yeaia 
ending  July  1st: 
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18S1-89. 

BaflUo,N.Y ♦«7,000 $91,000 

Oswego,  N.Y 91,000 87,000 

•uduMky,  Ohio S0,000 62,000 

Cleveland,  Ohio 95,000 85,000 

Ptatt«bur«,  Ohio  49.000 61,000 

Detroit,  Michigan 28,300 34,000 

Niagara,  N.Y 17,000 23,000 

Ogdeiisburg,  N.Y 20,000 21,000 

Cape  Vincent,  NY 0,300 19,000 

Sacketi's  Harbor,  N.Y 0,000 19,000 

Ciacago,IU 5,000 ll,OQp 

Total $376,000. $542,000 

This  shows  an  increase  of  $106^000.  or 
about  44  per  cent,  in  one  year,  and  out 
eleven  ports  are  given,  the  less  important 
ones  being  omiUed.  While  the  foreign 
commerce  of  these  ports  thus  increased, 
the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  ports  de- 
creased very  materially,  as  is  snown  by 
the  fact  that  for  the  years  1850-51  the  ag- 
gregate duties  in  the  whole  one  hundred 
and  three  ports  of  entry  in  the  United 
States  was  $48,788,000  and  in  the  suc- 
45eeding  year  it  was  $47,320,326.  There 
are  about  fourteen  ports  in  the  United 
States  at  which  a  larger  amount  of  duties 
is  collected  annually  than  at  Buffalo,  Os- 
wego, Cleveland,  or  Sandusky.  These 
are  New- York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
New-Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Baltimore, 
Charleston,  St  Louis,  Portland,  Cincin- 
nati. Salem,  Mobile,  and  New  Haven. 

Tne  Louisville  Courier  has  the  follow- 
ing list  of  steamboat  and  other  disas- 
ters on  the  western  waters  during  the 
past  year-— 1852.*  The  list  is  formida- 
ble and  disastrous  enough,  and  embraces 
78  steamboats,  4  barges,  73  coal  boats, 
:32  salt  boats,  and  four  other  flatboatii. 
The  greater  number  of  the  ilatboats  were 
.destroyed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice 
last  wmter.  The  number  of  lives  lost  is 
upwards  of  four  hundred.  The  Courier 
is  not  certain  that  the  list  is  complete, 
but  has  compiled  it  from  the  best  sources 
#t  its  command. 


inanrtd    livM         Wlura 


2,75'.. 

lose  .. 
18,000  . 


Naidm,  ttkd  Imw  loat. 

Jewen snagged . 

Dunkirk  enag. 

Gen.  Lane anag. 

Ck»nsigaee mag . 

Geo.  Washingt'n .  explo . 
Kartha  Waaliington— 
burned. 

Tippah burned.. 

Romeo «nag. 

Pitser  Miller explo. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  .snag. 

WasMngton sunk . 

Peru snag. 

Oswego    snag. 

May  Queen anag. 

*Por  prefious  years  sea  Da  Bow'i  Industrial  Ra- 


-  ..St.  Louis 

-  ..Turkey I. 

-  ..  St  Francis  r. 

-  ..C.Girardeau 
SO.. Grand  O. 


total..  16..  Island  (» 

total..     1.  Mississippi 

10,000..  -  ..Mississippi 

.     —  ..  -  ..WliiteR. 

7,000..  -  ..Memphis 

total..    3.. Ohio 

—  ..  -  ..Wheeling 

—  ..  -  ..Chester 

—  ..  30.. Arkansas R. 


•ndlMt.    ImL  Int. 

Caddo snag..     —  ..  -  ..N.-Orleans 

Trustee coUapseo..    total..  ~  ..Arkansas  R. 

Jeflbrson collapsed . .     —..-..  Little  Rock 

Mary  Kingston . . .  explo . .     —  . .  10. .  Poverty  P»l 

Violet snag..     —  ..  -  ..Granada 

Elite snag. .     —..-..  Smithfield 

Logan snag..  6,000..  -  ..Green  R. 

Glaucos burned..  5,000..    5.. Mississippi 

Ionian snag..  17,000..  -  ..Grand Rap. 

Pocahontas coUap . .     —  . .  -  .  .Arkansas  R. 

Grampus snag..     —  ..  -  ..HatchieR. 

Alton snag.,    total..  -  ..Missouri  R. 

Giencoe explo.     total..  50..St.  Louia 

Redstone explo..   total..  40.. Ohio 

Saluda explo..    total..  100.. Missouri 

Robt.  Rogers. .  .coIlis*n. .     —  . .  -  . .  Cumb*rland 

Col.  King explo. .      —  ..  -  . .Tenneasee R 

Choctaw snag. .     —  . .  10. .  Siireveport 

Prairie  State explo  .     —  ..  -  ..Pekin,  111. 

Pontiae,  No.  3 ... . snag. .      —  . .  SO. . Misaouri  R. 

Chickasaw colli8*n . .     —  . .  -  . .  French  I. 

Beacon snag..     —  ..  -  ..Ponchartr^ 

Mammoth  Care.. col*n...     —  ..  -  ..Mississippi 

Umpire snag...    —  ..  -  .. Arkansas R. 

Peytona.No.S.eapsiz'd..  total..  -  ..Cincinnati 
Hail  Columbia ....  coil'n . .   total . .  -  . .  Beaver 

Banner snag..  5,000..  -  ..Memphis 

Lucy  Robinson.  ...snag. .15,000..  50. .Mississippi 

St.  James' explo . .     —  . .  -  . .  Mississippi 

Timour,  No.S  ...snag..     —  ..  -  ..Missouri  R. 

SeaGuU snag..      »  ..  -  ..Ohio 

Laraartine snag..     —  ..  40.  .Missouri  R. 

Dr.  Franklin explo..  total..  -  ..Mississippi 

Pilot  No.  8 snag..      —  ..  -  ..OhioR. 

Indian  Queen snag . .   total . .    4. .  Mississippi 

May  Queen snag . .   total . .  -  . .  Arkansas  R. 

Swan aground.,   total..  -  ..Dog  River 

Pincktona wrecked..  16,000..  -  ..Montgoroeiy 

Pawnee snag.,   total..  -  ..Cow  Island 

Danube snag..     —  ..  -  ..FeverRiver 

Anna snag. .  total. .  -  . . Atchalhlaya 

D.  A.  Given snag.,   total..  -  ..Mississippi 

Naniope snag.,   total..  -  ..Red  River 

Shelby snag. .  8,000..  -  . . Selena 

Midas raised..     —  ..  -  ..Island  16 

H.  D.  Bacon. . .  .raised . .     —  ; .  -  .  Missiaalppi 

Tuscumbia raised..     —  ..  >  .  Mississippi 

Financier explo. .      —  . .  -  . .  Illinois  R. 

Connecticut snag. .      —  . .  -  . .  Cow  Island 

Anne  Linftington. .snag. .  3,000. .  -  . .  Atlas  Island 

Dan  Canvass snag . .     >-  . .  15 . .  Ohio  River 

Buckeye  Belle explo. .  total. .  -  . .Marietta 

Royal  Arch snag. . raiaed . .  -  . . Buffington  L 

Tuscarora snag.,   total..  -  ..Buffington  I. 

Envoy coUis'n. . raised. .  -  . . Buffington  L 

Arroroline anag  .   total . .  -  .  .Peyton  I. 

Geneva .explo. .   total. .    3.  .Missouri 

Cleopatra burned. .   total. .     5. .  Black  River 

Susquehanna anag..     —  ..  -  ..Cumberland 

Fleetwood ..snag..     •»  ..  -  ..Wabash 

Magnet explo..  total..  11.. Grand  View 

Western  World..  ..col.,   total..  S5.. Mississippi 

R.  M.  Patton col. . raised . .  -  . .  LouiaviUe 

Tempest snag.. raised..  -  ..       

We  are  indebted  to  our  friend  and 
correspondent)  J.  W.  Scott  of  Toledo,  for 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  upon  the 
growth  of  the  Oreat  North-  West  : 

BSBAD8TT7FP8  BBCSIYBD  AT  TOLBDO,  CHICAGO,  AlfD 
ST.  Lot}  IS,  1S5S: 

Tolado.  Chie«|po.         St  L««la. 

Flour bbls..    383,877...    117,100...    131,383 

Wheat bush . .  8,40S,605. . .    715,435. .  .S,37S,I96 

Corn "    ..4,059,209... 8,005,710...  1,015,506 

Reducing  the  flour  to  bushels,  at  5  the 
barrel,  the  companaoa  will  be  as  folkws: 
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ToM«.  CUMgo.  8t.Loab. 

Bwliela 8,381,190. .  .4,308,035. ..4,044,397 

Toledo  received  by  canal,  to  the  14th 
Norember,  260,898  bbls.  flour.  1.954,718 
bushels  wheats  3.878,047  bushels  corn ; 
and  by  rail-roaa,  to  31st  December, 
122,979  barrels  flour,  447,887  bushels 
wheat^  181,162  bushels  com.  Includ- 
ing what  reached  Toledo  by  canal 
after  14th  Nov.,  and  by  waeon  during 
the  year,  the  receipt  of  these  three 
articles  at  that  city  in  1852  could 
scarcely  be  less  than  eight  millions  and 
three  quarters  of  bushels. 

New- York  exported  to  all  foreign 
countries,  from  1st  January  to  20th  No- 
vember, 1852,  1,226,298  barrels  flour, 
2,678,457  bushels  of  wheat  and  745,180 
bushels  of  com,  amounting  in  all,  count- 
ing the  flour  at  5  bushels  the  barrel,  to 
9,555,126  bushels. 


Toiin8C«  of  o«nal  frelslit  to  and  from  Al- 
bany in  18M " 1,198,341 

Tonnago  of  caul  freight  to  and  from 
Tolado  inlaw 350,100 

The  canals  which  have  their  termi- 
nus at  Toledo  will,  on  the  opening  of 
navigation,  next  spring,  have  an  ag^re- 

fsite  length  of  seven  hundred  miles, 
or  the  last  seven  years,  the  canal  bu- 
siness, at  Toledo,  nas  had  an  average 
increase  equal  to  its  regular  duplication 
in  every  period  of  three  years.  The  same 
ratio  of  increase  during  the  next  seven 
years  would  swell  its  business  to  nearly 
that  at  Albany  the  past  year. 

On  the  1st  January,  1853,  an  enume- 
ration made  the  population  of  Toledo 
6,412;  and  the  number  of  buildings 
erected,  in  1852,  200. 

A  very  small  city  for  so  large  a  bu- 
siness. 
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"^  We  are  indebted  to  Gen.  Memucan 
Hunt^  President  of  the  Central  RaiUroad 
Company  of  Texas,  for  a  pamphlet  of 
documents  concerning  this  company 
which  is  very  interesting.  Gen.  Hunt 
has  procured  the  promised  aid  of  north- 
em  capitalists,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
for  Texas  to  increase  her  land  donations 
to  the  road,  and  for  the  proprietors  on 
the  route  to  do  the  same,  for  tnese  capi- 
talists at  once  to  enter  upon  the  work. 
One  of  the  engineers  for  the  survey  has 
already  arrived  in  Texas.  This  is  the 
only  road  chartered  which  extends  from 
the  island  of  Galveston,  and  its  termina- 
tion is  to  be  on  Red  River  in  either  La- 
mar, Fannin,  or  Grayson  county,  a  dis- 
tance of  450  miles.  We  hope  to  refer 
to  this  road  again. 

"  Messrs.  Screven^and  Roberts,  Direc- 
tors of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Roaa/^  says 
the  Savannah  Republican,  '*'  went  into 
the  street^  for  a  few  hours,  yesterday,  be- 
ginning at  midday,  for  tne  purpose  of 
coUecung  subscnptions  for  the  road 
hence' to  Pensacola  via  Albany.  Every 
one  to  whom  application  was  made  sub- 
scribed, with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
This  circumstance  we  regard  as  expres- 


sive of  a  resolute  determination  to  carr^ 
the  work  through.  The  result  of  their 
labors,  which  will  be  resumed  this 
morning,  is,  that  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred ana  two  thousand  dollars  was  put 
down.  Verily,  old  Savannah  goes  ahead 
of  all  other  places  we  ever  read  of, 
for  taking  rail-road  stock.'' 
Alt  is  stated  that  some  citizens  pf 
Lioerty  remarked  at  the  late  celebra- 
tion that  that  county  would  put  down 
at  least  $100,000,  and  a  wealthy  gentle- 
man  residing  on  the  route  nas,  we 
are  assured,  signified  his  intention  of 
subscribing  $20,000.  All  the  present 
indications  seem  to  be  favorable. 

The  people  of  North  Louisiana  are 
evincing  great  interest  in  the  Vicks- 
hurg,  Louisiana  and  Texas  Road.  It 
will  pass  through  one  of  the  wealthiest 
portions  of  our  state  and  one  the  least 
accessible  to  market,  producing  120,000 
bales  of  cotton,  and  naving  $65,000,000 
of  taxable  property.  The  Texas  por- 
tion of  the  road  is  equally  inviting.  It 
has  been  surveyed  and  located  from 
Vicksburg  to  Monroe  and  also  from 
Shreveport  to  Marshall.  Only  four  miles 
of  overflowed  country   intervenes  be- 
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tween  Yicksbnrg  and  Monroe.  Indi- 
riduals  have  already  taken  $800,000  in 
stock,  and  $200,000  more  is  expected. 
Texas  has  ^nted  a  liberal  charter 
(with  a  donation  of  5,000  acres  per  mile) 
nrom  the  Louisiana  line  to  £l  Paso, 
Tia  Austin.  We  believe  this  road  to 
be  important  to  the  interests  of  New- 
Orleans,  and  that  it  will  become  a  g^reat 
ihorough£are  of  Texas'  freights  ana  tra- 
vel. 

The  question  so  much  mooted  in 
Texas  of  the  selection  of  a  Gulf  ter- 
minus for  the  San  Antonio  Road '  has, 
we  understand,  _been  decided  in  favor 
of  Saluria  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  held  at  San  Antonio. 
The  news  of  the  decision  was  receiv- 
ed here  a  few  days  since  by  a  gentle- 
man who  was  present  at  the  meeting, 
and  may  be  relied  upon  for  authentici- 
ty. The  following  gentlemen  consti- 
tuted the  Board,  aU  of  whom,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  voted  for  Saluria: 

Enoch  Jones,  S.  A.  Maverick,  Thos. 
Devine,  Chas.  King,  Jno.  T.  McLeod,  J. 
T.  Dashiel,  R.  G.  Campbell,  Wm.  Vance, 
J,  R.  Sweet>  J.  J.  Giddings,  C.  Ri- 
otte,  A.  H.  Jones,  Dr.  R.  Peebles,  J.  A. 
Paschall,  F.  Gilbeau,  G.  T.  Howard,  and 
G.  T.  Gardiner. 

We  are  informed  that  the  citizens  of 
Indianola  and  Lavaca  are  conciliated 
to  the  selection  of  that  point  for  the  ter- 
minus, on  the  ground  that  the  road  is  to 
pass  immediately  through  or  near  those 
two  places,  and  that  each  have  agreed 
to  build  certain  sections  of  the  road. 
The  work  is  to  be  commenced  immedi- 
ately, from  Powder  Horn  and  Lavaca  Ibs- 
pectively,  the  operations  to  extend  up- 
wards on  the  line  from  each  place.  The 
work  will  also  be  commenced  at  Salu- 
ria in  due  time,  as  well  as  at  San  An- 
tonio. The  company  have  some  $400,000 
funds  in  hand  already,  and  we  have 
ffood  reason  to  believe  tiiat  the  road  will 
be  commenced  immediately  in  good 
earnest.  We  understand  that  the  route 
contemplated  for  the  road,  will  strike 
the  Guadaloupe  some  seventy-five  miles 
above  Clinton. 

From  the  last  most  able  message  of  the 
Governor,  we  extract  the  following  in  re- 
gard to  the  inUmal  improvement  policy 
of  Arkansas. 

<^  Let  a  point  be  selected  for  the  Pacific 
road  free  from  all  objections,  both  of  a 
political  and  physical  character.  That 
point  is  Memphis,  in  Tennessee,  situate 


midway  between  the  contending  cities 
— New-Orleans  in  the  south,  and  St 
Louis  in  the  north ;  free  from  the  objec- 
tions attaching  to  both ;  neither  north  nor 
south,  but  a  point  at  which  the  fair- 
haired  sons  of  the  north  can  meet  their 
sun-burnt  brothers  of  the  South,  and, 
seated  side  by  side,  westward  take  their 
way.  In  addition  to  this,  Memphis 
seems  already  to  have  been  selected,  by 
general  consent  as  the  point  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  whicn  all  the  rail-roads,  start- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  states,  tending 
westward,  both  from  the  north  and  south, 
converge.  When  the  middle  and  New 
England  states  start  their  thousands 
westward,  bv  means  of  numerous  rail- 
roads already  completed,  the^  reach 
Cincinnati,  thence  to  Louisville,  and 
upon  the  oars  of  the  Louisville  and  Mem- 
phis road,  now  in  process  of  construction, 
will  be  set  down  upon  the  banks  of  the 
mighty  Mississippi,  at  a  point  opposite 
the  centre  of  our  state.  So  witn  the 
southern  traveler,  from  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  by  means  of  the 
Charleston  and  Chattanooga  roads,  now 
being  completed  to  Memphis,  the  same 
point  will  be  reached.  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  are  rapidly  securing  their 
connection  with  the  same  point  Is  it^ 
probable  that  this  vast  system  of  rail-' 
roads  is  destined  to  stop  here  ?  I  cannot 
think  so;  unless,  by  the  criminal  neg- 
lect of  our  most  important  interests  and 
duties,  we  fail  to  afford  that  aid  and  en- 
couragement necessary  to  insure  its  ex- 
tension westward,  over  our  own  soil,  to 
its  ultimate  destination  on  the  Pacific. 

'^  It  cannot  be  disguised,  however,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  objections  both  to 
St  Louis  and  New-Orleans,  as  crossing- 
points  on  the  Mississippi  river,  for  the 
Great  Western  railroad,  they  are  strug- 
gling for  it  with  that  power  and  energy 
which  is  ever  prompted  by  a  spirit  of 
self-preservation,  and  with  that  prospect 
of  success,  which  results  from  a  judicious 
combination  of  wealth,  enterprise  and 
energy. 

"Tnere  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  St 
Louis  and  New-Orleans  road,  although 
of  recent  conception,  will  very  soon 
claim  a  large  share  of  public  attention ; 
and  surely  its  importance  to  Arkansas 
can  only  oe  second  to  the  central  rail- 
road, and  in  its  immediate  and  local  re- 
sults, not  even  to  that  Missouri  has 
already  commenced,  and  has  now  under 
contract,  a  considerable   portion  of  a 
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lailioad  extending  westward  from  St 
Louis,  and  designed  to  compete  for  the 
position  of  the  Great  National  Road  to  the 
Facific.  She  proposes  to  extend  a  branch 
to  the  line  dividing  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas, provided  we  will  carr^  it  across  our 
territorjr,  to  unite  with  a  similar  branch, 
emanating  from  the  New-Orleans  ana 
Opelousas  road,  west^  also  intended  for 
the  Pacific  coast. 

'<  If  these  states,  upon  our  northern  and 
southern  boundaries,  shall  complete 
loads  from  these  two  great  and  growing 
commercial  points,  to  our  northern  ana 
southern  boundaries,  surely  Arkansas, 
with  the  ample  resources  which  I  have 
shown  her  to  possess,  will  unite  in  this 
so  much  desired  work.  The  construction 
of  this  road  will  afford  facilities  to  the 
northern  portion  of  the  state  which  are 
so  much  needed,  as  well  as  to  the  wealthy 
cotton-growing  counties  of  the  south, 
through  which  it  will  pass,  and  bring  the 
whole  state,  within  a  day's  travel  of 
New-Orleans  on  the  south,  and  St.  Louis 
on  the  north.  How  far  the  construction 
of  this  road  will  supersede  the  necessity 
of  the  Gaines'  Landing  Road,  is  not  for 
me  to  determine^  but  the  construction  of 
one  will  in  no  wise  operate  against  the 
other." 

The  SL  Louis  Republicany  in  specula- 
ting upon  the  future  of  that  city,  points 
oat  the  duties  of  Missouri  towards  her 
great  metropolis,  and  sums  up  the  rail- 
road movements  of  which  she  is  or  ought 
to  be  the  centre. 

First  The  road  from  Alton  to  Chicago, 
and  thence  a  continuation  up  Lake 
Michigan  to  Fonddu  Lac,  in  Wisconsin, 
with  projected  roads  beyond  to  Lake 
Superior. 

Second.  A  road  bv  Terra  Haute  and 
Indianapolis  to  the  snores  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  thence  by  the  New-York  and  Erie 
Rail-road  ancf  Albany  and  Binghamton 
Rail-road  to  New-York  and  Boston  ;  and 
a  connection  from  this  road  by  the  west 
end  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  north  shore  of 
that  lake,  and  by  Niagara  again  to  Bos- 
ton—or by  Toronto  to  the  St  Lawrence 
and  to  Portland. 

Third.  The  Ohio«.nd  Mississippi  Rail- 
road to  Cincinnati,  and  thence  by  Pitts- 
burgh, and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
From  this  route  will  ultimately  connect 
a  route  through  Louisville  to  Richmond 
and  Norfolk. 

Fourth.  By  an  extension  of  the  Belle- 


ville road  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio^ 
a  direct  connection  through  Nashville 
with  Charleston  and  Savannah.  This 
also  making  a  connection  by  central 
roads  with  Mobile  and  New-Orleans. 

Above  is  found  a  system  of  roads  pro- 
jected, and,  to  a  considerable  extent^ 
constructed,  directly  connecting  St 
Louis  with  Lake  Superior,  and  wim  the 
Atlantic  coast,  at  Portland,  at  Boston,  at 
New- York,  at  Philadelphia,  at  Baltimore, 
at  Norfolk,  at  Charleston  and  at  Savan- 
nah, and  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Mo- 
bile and  at  New-Orleans — ^and  all  these 
roads  to  the  east  being  built  without  any 
important  aid  from  St.  Louis. 

St  Louis  is  bound  to  build  roads  west- 
ward. For  every  main  road  that  comes 
from  the  east,  a  road  must  be  built  to 
the  west ;  and  hence,  independent  of  the 
mat  object  of  developing  the  wealth  of 
the  state,  sprine^s  the  necessity  of  a  sys- 
tem of  raol-roads  for  Missouri. 

Before  the  Legislature,  a  system  of 
roads  was  presented,  looking  north  to 
Minnesota,  west  to  the  Pacific,  southwest 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  south 
to  New-Orleans,  starting  from  St  Louis ; 
and  considering  the  importance  of  the 
shortest  route  for  each,  this  system  was 
marked  as  follows  : — 

First.  The  North  Missouri  Rail-road — 
starting  from  St  Louis,  and  passing  by 
St  Charles  up  the  dividing  rid^  be- 
tween the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi 
rivers,  to  the  north  line  of  the  state— to 
be  continued  to  Minnesota. 

Second.  The  Pacific  Rail-road — from 
St.  Louis  through  Gmy's  Gan  up  the 
Missouri  to  Jefferson  City,  and  Inence  by 
the  shortest  and  best  route  to  the  west> 
era  line  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas — ^to 
be  continued  to  the  Pacific. 

Third.  The  Southwest  Missouri  Rail- 
road— starting  from  the  Pacific  Rail-road 
near  the  western  edge  of  St  Louis  coun- 
ty, and  thence  by  Bourbeuse  Ridge,  and 
Osage  and  Gasconade  Ridge,  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  state — ^to  be  con- 
tinued through  Texas,  and  possibly  to 
California. 

Fourth.  The  Iron  Mountain  Rail-road 
— ^from  St  Louis  by  the  Iron  Mountain 
to  the  south  line  of  the  state,  and  thence 
through  Arkansas. 

Fifth.  Another  bmnch  of  the  same 
system,  not  centering  at  St.  Louis,  but 
not  the- less  one  of  the  main  trunks,  viz., 
the  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph  Rail-road. 

From  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
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Out  4  cents  fare  of  $856,000,  being 
equal  to  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  $14,- 
266,666   66. 

Out  5  cents  fare  of  $1,138,800,  being 
equal  to  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  $18,- 
980,000. 

Out  6J^  cents  fare  of  $1,466,800,  being 
equal  to  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  $24,- 
446,800. 

This  is  the  project  of  private  capital- 
ists, who  are  willing  to  pay  the  city  fire 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  right  of  way 
for  four  miles. 

The  following  will  be  found  to  em- 
brace a  complete  table  of  the  length 
and  cost  of  the  State  Works  of  Pennsyl- 
vania : — 

Fi«Ui«d  Work*.  iMfffh.  QnI. 

Philadelphia  and  Colambla  Rail- 
road, Philadelphia  to  Columbia    83..    $4^04,070 

Eaatern  Dtvlaion  of  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  Columbia  to  the  mouth 
ofjunlala 43..      6,736.509 

Juniata  Division  of  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  mouth  of  the  Juniata  to 
BoUydaysburgh    130..      3,521,41t 

Alleghany  Portage  Rail-road,  Hoi* 
lydnysburgh  to  Johnstown 36..      1,8S8,46EI 

WeOern  Division  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Canal,  Johnstown  to 
Pittsburgh 105..      3,060,677 


BaiURoad  Journal  we  learn  the  follow- 
ing facts  in  ref^rd  to  the  late  advances 
in  the  valae  of  rail-road  iron  : 

Pig  iron,  flree  on  board  in  Cardiff 

and  Newport,  the  great  ship- 
ping ports  in  Wales  fbr  this 

article,  is  now  at £Z   7    6  per  ton. 

The  price  in  April  last,  before 

any  advance  took  place,  was..      2    9    0     ** 
Welsh  merchant  bar  iron,  free 

on  board,  is  now  at 7    S    6     " 

In  April,  before  any  advance,  it 

WMat 4    5    0" 

Railway  bar  iron  was  In  April, 

before  any  advance 4    5    0      " 

Now  it  is  very  Arm  for  cash,  free 

onboard* 7  15    0     " 

In  London,  the  price  of  bar  iron  is  usual- 
ly £1  per  ton  higher  than  in  the  shipping 
ports  of  Wales,  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
freight^  insurance  and  other  charges. 
The  iron  from  Staffordshire  and  other 
Midland  coanties  being  of  better  quality 
for  many  purposes,  though  not  for  rails, 
is  usually  £1  |>er  ton  higher  than  Welch 
merchant  bar  iron. 

One  of  our  exchanges  gives  the  follow- 
ing calculation  of  the  railway  which 
it  is  proposed  to  have  built  in  Broadway, 
New- York.  The  road  is  to  be  some  four 
miles  long,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  some 
8250,000.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
cars  are  to  be  placed  on  the  road  or 
street^  the  expenses  of  which  is  calcu- 
lated at  $480  per  day,  or  $175,000  per 
annum. 

At  6}^  cents  fere  would  give  $4,500 
per  day,  or  $1,642,000  per  annum. 

At  5  cents  fare  would  give  $3,600  per 
day,  or  $1,374,000  per  annum. 

At  4  cents  fare  would  give  $2,880  per 
day,  or  $1,051,200  per  annum. 

At  S  cents  fare  would  give  $2,060  per 
day,  or  $788,200  per  annum. 

At  2  cents  fare  would  give  $1,440  per 
day,  or  $S25,000  per  annum. 

At  1  cent  fare  would  give  $720  per 
day,  or  $262,500  per  annum. 

According  to  the  foregoing  estimate, 
there  would  be  a  profit : 

Out  1  cent  fere  of  $96,000,  being  equal 
to  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  $3,433,333  33. 

Out  2  cents  fare  of  $394,820,.  being 
equal  to  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  $5,- 
330,070. 

Out  3  cents  fare  of  $613,200,  being 
equal  to  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  $10,- 
260,000. 

*  This  article  (rails)  cannot  be  bought  under  £S 
per  ton  to-day,  for  cash,  against  bill  of  lading,  and 
the  manufiictttrers  talk  of  its  getting  up  to  £10  per  Whole  amount  of  finished  and  un- 
ion beibie  a  great  while.— November  ft,  18S8.                 finished  works 


Total,  main  line  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsburgh 806 

Delaware  Division  of  Pennaylva- 
nia  Canal,  Easton  to  Bristol. . . 

Susqnehanna  Division  of  Penn« 
syivania  Canal,  mouth  of  Juni- 
ata to  Northumberland 30. 

North  Branch  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Canal,  Northumberland  to 
mouth  of  Lackawannoek 73 

West  Branch  of  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  Noithumb'rland  lo  Lock- 
haven  

French  Creek  Division  of  Penn- 
sylvania Canal  and  Feeder, 
Franklin  to  MeadviUe 45. 

Beaver  Division  of  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  mouth  of  Beaver  to  New 
CasUe  ,,.^   15 


60. 


78.. 


.  $14,80l,StO 
1,381,749 

896,380 
1,580,671 
1,606,478 

705,609 

511.671 

Total  finished  works 710. .  $21,336,058 

Ualliitah«dW<id&  LM«th.  CmL 

North  Branch  Canal,  Lackawana 
to  N.Y.  State  line 80..      2,484,939 

West  Branch  Extension,  Lock- 
haven  to  mouth  of  Llnnema- 
honlng 40..         352,456 

Erie  Extension,  Newcastle  to 
Erie 115..      3,100,967 

Wifconiso  Feeder,  mouth  of  Ju- 
niata to  Lyken's  Valley. 13..         390,01 3 

Alleghany  .Feeder,     moAh     of 

Keskemenetas  to  Kituning  ...    15..  31,179 

Getlysburgh  Rail-road,  Gettys- 
burgh  to  Hagerstown 41 . .        667,918 

Total  unflniahed  works Iil4. .    $7,087,069 


$88,493,193 


CotUmj  Wool  and  Iron  consumed  in  the  United  States.       2&9 


of  New-England  are  enjoying  a  fair  and 

moderate  prosperity.      Those  of  them  Ton»ofco*iconMim«d 


ART.  XIII.-MANUFAOTURINQ    PROQRE88. 

NBW-SNOLAND  FACTOBIBS — COTTON  BAOOINO MANUPICTURE*  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  now  said  that  the  manufacturers  c^*^  G^orf.  te  tt«  Uniud  sutts. 

■—       -      -      -  CapiUl  invested $74,501,031 

Bales  of  cotton  OMd *^'ill 

^       .  TonaofcoaleonMimed I81,0W 

which  possess  an  abundance  of  working  Value  of  aii  tbe  raw  material *^*?S'Sr? 

capital,  and  whose  real  estate  and  ma-  ^^^^^Z^r^ici::::::::::""  mfSi^ 

cmnery  have  not  cost  them  too  high,  are  yards  of  sheeting,  Ac 7a3,078,4«T 

making  very  handsome  profits.    Others        iroeim  Mtmnfutitrt  •f  Ou  VwiU  siotM. 

are  domg  fairly,  and  most  of  them  are  capital  invested ^'ilJSS 

making  up,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  ?°";^„"f ^^J****^ '^^ •;•;;;.;    ^^'^% 

the  losses  of  the  two  or  three  past  years,   vaTue  of  all  tiie  rawmateriai .'  * .' .'  .* .' .' . .  •t5,755'.fl« 

which  have  been  unusually  heavy.  More  Hands  employed... *A«oS'Sii 

than  half  the  stocks  in^Lowell,  Law-  I'X^^'t^VS^^i^::::::.::.  •SlaSlS 
rence,  Manchester,  and  other  places,         wnmghxiTOKWorUQS^h^VwxtASi^f^ 

which  a  year  ago  were  selling  at  50  or  capital  invested $i3,W4,2ao 

60  cents  on  the  dollar,  have  now  risen  Tons  of  pig  metal  consumed 'Ji'Sl 

into  the  neighborhood  of  90,  and  the  J^SJ^JSI^^"" '*"'*;;;.: ::::::::.:;•:         JsItw 

others,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  Tons  of  mineral  eoai  V.'.I .'!!.'.!!.' 527,o<» 

risen  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  during  the  B-^^i-,'*^-^^^^^^^  JS;JK 

year.  Hands  employed 12.W9 

Woolen  manufactures  have  not  risen  Tons  of  wrougiit  iron  made 22'iili 

soweU  from  their  depression  as  cotton  ^**"'°^*°''^P'^?r  ■:•■;:.'  Vr'i.i^fr^^^^^ 
fabrics,  and  while  the  number  of  woolen      ^— '"« i^x^^^x»  oftk.  Umud  suae.. 
mills  has  been  greatly  reduced,  the  stock  smm. 

of  those  which  are  still  working  is  yet  Massachnsetts 2i3.. 

much  below  par.  New" York' :    M.'. 

The  manutacture  of  coUon  bagf^ing  Delaware .'..'.'.!'.!!    la.i 

from  moes  was  not  long  since  spoken   Maryland S4.. 

of  in  Mississippi,  and,  when  tested^  the   so7th  Caroiina!'*!    18*.' 
bagging  was  said  to  possess  durability.   Georgia 35. . 

The  experiment  of  manufacturing  this   Kentucky* " !    ^'.' 

new  bagging  originated  with  Mai.  Mose-   ohto ....'.['/.'.'.'.'.'.'.      6. '. 

ly,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Peniten-  Missouri 2.. 

'- —     Some  years  ago  he  attempted  its   pSJn^ywiSa m«  ' 

21.. 

12.. 
44.. 


Prodmctivt  EtUblithmenU  oftJa  1 

CoU       Wool-       CMt-    Pig   Wr'ght 
too.         MM.         iaga*    iros.     iron. 


IW  . 
149.. 
249.. 
8.. 
38.. 
121.. 


nnsvlvania. 
(W-Jer 


3.. 

4.. 

25.. 

130.. 

1.. 

4a.. 

580.. 
41.. 
30.. 
01.. 
9.. 
10.. 


12..    - 


1.. 

2.. 


28.. 


1.. 


1.. 
1. 


tiary.    .         ,^  *.  .«..„-,.,«..- 

manufacture  with  his  cotton  macninery,   New-Jersey . 
and  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  re-   iJjiJ,Hi;,ip;ii'ii4;; 

suit  that  he  sent  a  large  quantity  of  moss   wiseonsin 

to  Kentucky,  where  it  was  manufactured  Jft*"*?^ 

into  bagging  with  more  suitable  ma;  LouiSan a" ?".*.'.*.', 
chinery.  Die.  of  Ckiinmbia. 

We  learn  that  should  the  bagging  be  ^l^^'^^^-\::[ 
successful,  it  maybe  made  at  a  lower  North  Carolina!!. 

rate  than  the  Kentucky  bagging.    Hav-  Texas 

ing  an  inexhaustible  quantity  in   our  MuSuran. *.*.*.'. "."...  —  ..     15..    e». 

woods,  a  demand  for  it  would  bring  the   Vermont ^ .      9. .    72. . 

price  of  the  raw  article  down  to  three  SSiSiia  *.".'.*.' V.'.  ^V.  -^'^ 
cents  per  pound.    Five  cents  more  would 
amply  cover  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
and  the  article  might  be  furnished  at 
eight  cents  per  yard. 

The  foUowmg  is  an  official  statement 
of  the  quantity  of  cotton,  wool  and  iron 
ccmsumed  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  year,  together  with  the  value 
of  the  raw  material  consumed,  number 


08..    6..    6 

60..  13..  18 

323..  18..  00 

13..  -..     2 

16..  18..  17 

54..  29..  39 

0..   — ..   — 

4..     3..     2 

16..  23..  42 

20..  31..    4 

183..  25..  U 

5..    % 

— ..     1 

180.. 131 

10..  53 

1..  — 

1..    2 

1..  — 

2..  — 

3..     1 


6. 
20. 
320. 
45. 
25. 
20. 
15.. 
29.. 
10.. 

8.. 

2.. 

8.. 


5..    2..  19 


1..  — 
3..  8 
2..    3 


14. 


CallAMUia. 
Iowa. 


—  ..       1. 


3..  — : 


Total 1,694.. 1,559.  .1,391.. 375. .422 

The  entire  capital  invested  in  the  rarl- 
ous  manufactures  in  the  United 
Sutes  on  the  1st  Jane,  1850,  not  to 
Include  any  esublishments  prodo- 
clng  less  than  the  annual  value  of 
$500,  aroonnted,  in  round  numbers, 

Jo     '  $d30,000.000« 

Valiki'ofreWinatirrliJ SJX'SJS'SS 

,,        ,  ,         ,         ,11  Amount  paid  for  labor 240,000,009' 

of  hands  employed,  and  value  and  quan-  vaine  of  mannfhciured  articles 1,020,300,000' 

tity  of  the  articles  manufactured.  Number  of  persons  employed i,OdO,ooo« 


800 


Editorial  Miscellany. 


ART.  XIV.-EDITORIAL  MI80ELLANY. 

VBW-TOSC  world's  FAIS — FINANCES  OF  TBlTBrBSSBB — C0LT*8  PISTOL — OEOBOLi  FlIR^-CLAT 
MONUMBNT — ^BRICSSON  STBAM BB-^XAUBT's  90IBNCB — NBW  BOOKS,  PBB10DI0AL8,  BBPOBTS, 
BTO.,  BTC. — MBXPHIS   COMTBNTION  OF  1863. 


Gbbat  preparations  are  being  made  for 
tbe  Worlds s  Fair^  which  is  to  be  opened  in 
New- York,  on  the  2d  May,  and  a  splendid 
show  of  foreign  and  domestic  industry  is 
anticipated.  We  trost  that  the  Southern 
and  Western  people  will  be  well  represent- 
ed with  their  agricultural*  mechanical,  man- 
ufacturing and  mineral  products.  The  New- 
York  Board  appointed  a  committee  for  the 
southwest,  resident  at  New-Orleans,  con- 
sisting of  the  following  ffentlemen  : — James 
Robb,  Lucius  Duncan,  Afaunsel  White,  £. 
La  Sere,  W.  N.  Mercer,  W.  £.  Gasquet, 
H.  R.  W.  Hill,  A.  F.  Axson,  J.  D.  B.  De 
Bow,  A.  M.  Horlbrook,  Alex.  Walker,  C.  J. 
Leeds.  Newton  Richards. 

*'  The  committee  have  issued  an  address  to 
the  people  of  the  states  embraced  in  their 
action,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extracts  : — 

'*  The  Fair  will  be  opened  on  the  2d  day  of 
May,  1853,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  indus- 
try of  all  nations,  in  the  splendid  structure 
on  Reservoir  Square,  New- x  ork,  embracing 
an  area  of  173,000  square  feet  or  four  acres. 
The  building  has  been  made  a  bonded  ware- 
house by  government,  and  already  assur- 
ances are  given  of  an  extensive  representa- 
tion of  foreign  industry. 

**  Applications  for  admissions  of  objects  of 
exhibition  must  represent  their  nature  and 
purpose,  with  the  number  of  square  feet  re- 
quired, whether  of  wall,  floor,  or  counter. 
The  machinery  will  be  exhibited  in  motion, 
the  motive  power  to  be  furnished  by  the  as- 
sociation, and  applicants  must  state  also  the 
amount  of  power  required.  Paintings  in 
frames  will  be  received.  Where  ores  are 
exhibited,  they  should  be  accompanied  by 
the  rocks  in  which  they  are  found,  and  also, 
if  possible,  by  plans  and  sections  of  the 
measures  in  which  they  lie,  and  models  and 
drawings  of  processes  or  manufacture. 

*•  Prizes  for  excellence  in  the  different  de- 
paitments  Vill  be  awarded  under  the  direc- 
tion of  capable  and  eminent  persons. 

'*  Applications  from  any  of  the  states 
named  in  this  address  may  be  made  at  any 
time  before  the  1st  of  March,  1853,  and 
mast  be  directed  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, at  New-Orleans,  complying  with  all 
the  requisitions  of  section  fuurm  above. 
The  applicant  must  describe  with  precision 
-~state  the  time  the  product  will  be  ready 
for  shipment,  and  the  port  from  which  he 
.desires  to  ship,  and  must  also  provide  for  the 


expenses  incurred  upon  it  in  the  way  of 
freight,  dray  age,  &c.,  until  delivered  into 
the  custody  of  the  New- York  Board. 

"  The  committee  at  New-Orleans  will  de- 
cide upon  all  such  applications,  and  upon 
the  receipt  of  their  favorable  judgment,  the 
party  will  be  supplied  with  a  certificate  to 
be  forwarded  to  New- York  at  the  time  of 
shipment.  They  desire  to  be  informed  by 
the  Ist  March  of  the  quantity  of  space 
which  will  be  required  from  their  division, 
in  order  to  report  to  the  central  committee. 

**  Citizens  of  the  Southwest,  yon  are  invit- 
ed, and  earnestly  solicited  to  be  represented  in 
this  First  Great  American  Fair.  We  have 
products  in  all  abundance  in  every  departs 
mcnt  of  industry  and  ingenuity,  if  we  will 
but  send  them,  sufficient  to  delight  and  in- 
struct every  observer.  We  were  compara^ 
lively  unrepresented  at  the  London  Fair, 
but  every  consideration  of  patriotism  should 
induce  us  to  co-operate  in  this  one  upon  our 
own  soil.  We  are  a  part  of  the  nation  that 
must  obtain  the  glory  of  success  or  the 
shame  of  discomfiture  and  defeat.  Let  us 
unite  with  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  North 
in  this  great  enterprise,  and  rely  upon  their 
co-operation  in  any  movements  we  may 
make  hereafter  (or  similar  exhibitions  in  our 
immediate  region.  Thus  shall  we  obliterate 
local  feelings  and  prejudices  and  antipathies 
— strengthen  the  bonds  of  amity  and  con- 
cord— realize  indeed  that  wc  are  one  people, 
with  one  hope  and  one  inheritance,  one 
faith  and  one  destiny. 

''Committee — Lucius  0.  Duncan,  CAaimum. 
J.  D.  B.  De  Bow, 
E.  La  Serb, 
A.  F.  Axson." 

The  annexed  statement  exhibits  the  pub 
lie  indebtedness  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
on  the  1st  October,  1852 : 

Total  indebtedness  of  the  state,  Oct.  1, 
1851 •S,e51,8Ma6 

Capital  bonds  authorised  to  be  issued 
under  the  act  of  the  late  General 
Aswjmbly «50,000  00 

Indebtedness  of  the  state $3,001,850  W 

COHTINaEKT  FVHD. 

Bonds  Issued  ss  s  loan  to  East  Ten- 
nessee and  Georgia  Rail-road f  S50,000  00 

Do.  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Rail- 
road          300,000  00 

Do.  Gibson  and  Dyer  Plank-road S5,000  00 

Do.  Memphis  and  Charieston  Rail- 
road      940,000  00 

Amount  loaned  Int.  Imp.  Co.'s $01S,000  00 


Col£$  Pistol — Georgia  Fait—EricHOtCs  Invention^  ^c.  301 

Amooot  eodoned  ft»r  NMhytUe  and  citj.    We  approve  of  this  morement  with 

SSTlSSrriSlS^^f  ISS;  f  <>«  heart;    subscription,  are  ^liciled 

la 875,000  00  from  all  the  Southwest.    The  president  of 

the  association  is  our  worthy  citizen,  Dr.  W. 

aaoAFiTULATioif.  N,  Mercer— the  chairman  of  the  executive 

Accnsl  debt $3,001,656  60  committee,  James  Robb.    Would  it  not  be 

iSSjS^A'L, 2!?SX2  SS  ''«ll  *o  l»a^«  a  colossal  group  in  the  public 

EDdoTMKldebt <^^>Q«^<»  grounds  at  Washingtonf  representin/ Cat 

Total $5,491,856  66  noun.  Clay  and  Webster,  the  great  American 

— .  .  \.  n^  ,  ,  triad,  as  they  appeared  in  the  compromise 
The  people  of  Tennessee  have  managed  discussions  1 
to  keep  the  debt  of  that  state  at  a  moderate  t\«  t  r.  x-  a*  #  w  vi  j  r^  t» 
point,  and,  under  the  restrictions  that  exist,  ^^'  ^-  ^'  ^*^*»  of  Mobile,  and  Geo.  R. 
It  wiU  be  difficult  to  increase  it  much.  The  ^liddon,  have  issued  a  prospectus  for  a 
system  of  internal  improvements  is  not  cal.  ^^'^  upon  the  "  Typ#  qf  Mankind^  or 
calated  to  involve  the  state  bo  deeply  as  cl^^jjological  resewches  upon  monuments, 
some  of  its  neighbors,  while  sufficient  pro-  !»«*«&".  »kulls»  Ac.  It  is  to  be  put  to 
gress  i.  made  to  meet  the  most  pressing  P'^"/"  *  -hort  time,  and  wUl  be  fully  no- 
wants  of  the  community.                             *  ticed  by  us  on  Its  appearance. 

From  the  London  Service  Jounud  we  learn  .4"  "m^kaWe  proof  of  the  perfection  to 
that  Col.  Colt,  the  inventor  of  the  celebrated  ^^i''^^. "f  ?V«4  "2^"*^  ""Si.^Tf*.'."?L'/\  " 
repeating  pistols  or  revolvers,  and  other  fire-  "'^  ^^»*,  Lieut  Maury  of  the  United  States 
arms,  which  attracted  so  much  public  atten-  P^servatory,  Washington,  gave  to  the  cap- 
tion  in  the  CrysUl  Palace,  in  tfce  American  f">J  ^^..^^^^  clipper  Sovereign  of  the  Sea« 
department  ofthe  Great  Exhibition  of  1861.  '"^f^^V^^"?'  °°  T^*"«  fr""l,^T  ^*""; 
ha.  found  his  arms  to  be  so  greatly  in  re-  ^^'""^  if  observed,  would  enable  the  vessd 
quest  in  that  country,  not  onfy  for  the  pri-  ^  '"^^^  the  passage  of  17,000  miles  in  103 
vate  use  of  individuals,  but  also  for  oOien  i»y«.  according  to  his  computation,  and  that 
in  both  departments  of  Her  Majesty's  ser-  I^«  ?^*^»^  ^>°>«  ^l  ^^«  ^°y?««  ^""^^  ^'^^'^^ 
vice  in  Great  Britoin.  and  likeWise  in  the  ^''^  ^^urs  from  the  prediction ! 
various  British  possessions  abroad,  that  he  At  last  the  great  experiment  of  EricMson 
has  deemed  it  expedient  to  make  arrange-  has  been  crowned  with  the  most  brilliant 
ments  for  establishing  a  place  for  the  man-  success,  and  the  age  of  steam  is  to  be  suc- 
ufacture  of  them  in  London.  With  this  in-  ceeded  by  that  of  an  equallv  potent  though 
tention  the  Colonel  has  recently  arrived  in  less  dangerous  element.  Who  shall  predict 
that  country  from  the  United  States,  and  has  the  end  of  this  great  innovation,  or  to  what 
imported  a  lar^e  quantity  of  machinery  and  new  results  it  will  leadl  In  the  West, 
the  necessary  implements  for  the  purpose,  where  the  reign  of  steam  has  been  so  fright- 
It  seems  that  in  experiments  made  in  ful  in  many  of  iU  exhibitions,  we  look  to 
England  the  Colt  pistol  has  triumphed  over  the  movements  of  Ericsson  with  delight  and 
every  competitor,  and  thrown  the  officers  of  hope, 
the  army  and  navy  into  perfect  ecstasies.  The  Republic  says : — **  We  may  now  say 

The   next  fair  of  the  Southern  Central  ^^,1;5^'P?^  ^"°T!Il^1^  ""**'! *!!/m  \T 

iii^Sr;:Jtiir^^^^^^  bt^. '^^ToTn'veTa'^^^^^^^^ 

"c^LM^SSS^C^^SfltlsS    ""™"""^  enginethatshouldoperateuponalessenor. 

Citixens  have  sub«;ribed  the  very  liberal  mous  consumption  of  fuel.  Mid  a  less  whoie- 

som  of  seven  thousand  dollars  for  the  use  f^^  *^'' ™?'^?.*V^^'*'i!r     T^.K^^^v  *^ 

and  bene«t  of  the  Society,  and  the.arrange-  ^^\«^^  *^*VS*  ?^  ^'^  5^*'  .  ^       "  ""^t^^ 

menu  for  the  next  exhibition  are  on  tlie  ^^  ^  ^r/!"^  ^'^  "ind  and  h"  means,  his 

moet  extensive  and  perfect  scale.  ""«  »"^  ^  resources,  for  the  last  five  and 

The  premium  list^has  been  very  much  ^'^f"*^  yf*"'  r^/,. "  r^^  v  ^'^^  -^^ 

;Mn«A»i]i   ;»  »«•»«  :».»..*.»•  •..^:^.«i.^  enthusiastic  belief  that  it  was  his  mission 

tiy  .nd  tMte.     Wi  .bmb  take  great  plea.  P"""  •»'  "ome  more  <»<>">Seable  and  umo- 

■are  in  Uying  it  before  oor  re^er.  ^n  a  "TH^!"      He  ha.  fulfilfed  hi.  mi»ion. 

ftitan  i«oe,  iSid  will  keep  the  public  appri.-  ..     ^he  two  important  point,  in  hu  inren- 

ed  of  all  miUter.  of  interUt  connected  with  .'«»""•  economy  and  .afety.    Th«eng'n.  of 

th,  coming  exhibition.  Se%u:!";trw':«teorrX.'"^i°f 

A  Clay  Monument  Astociation  has  been  engine  of  the  same  power.    Here  at  once  is 

ibrmed  in  New- Orleans  for  the  purpose  of  a  vast  saving  of  coal,  in  labor  and  in  ship- 

raiaing  funds  to  erect  a  colossal  statue  of  room.    Then  there  is  no  danger  from  explo- 

the  graat  statesman  within  the  limits  of  the  sion  by  recklessness,  oversight,  ignoranoe— 
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no  danger  from  fire,  or  from  the  tbousand 
and  one  aecidents  to  which  we  are  always 
liable  in  ateam  navigation.  We  may  travel 
in  a  caloric  ship  without  feeling  ourseWee 

Girpetnally  liable  to  be  boiled,  broiled,  or 
own  up.  There  is  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  an  incompetent,  excited,  or  rash  engi- 
neer, 'in  the  management  of  a  caloric  en- 
gine ;  for  when  it  is  once  set  in  motion  it 
needs  no  watching,  and  will  run  of  itself  for 
hours  without  calling  for  human  aid.  The 
worst  that  could  happen,  were  the  engine 
abandoned,  would  be  for  the  machinery  to 
stop  some  time  after  all  the  fires  were  ex- 
tinguished." 
The  Boston  Ttan$eript  sums  up  the  ad- 
*  vantages  of  the  newly  invented  engine  as 
follows  :— 

1.  The  caloric  engine  bums  about  one- 
tenth  as  much  fuel  as  a  steam-engine ;  hence 
a  caloric  ship  of  the  largest  size  may  cir- 
cumnavigate the  globe  without  stopping  to 
take  in  coal ;  hence,  not  a  sail  will  be  seen 
on  the  ocean  in  fifly  years  after  the  success 
of  the  new  principle  is  certain ;  hence,  ma- 
chinery will  be  applied  to  a  thousand  arts 
^  which  now  require  manual  labor ;  hence, 
the  possibility  of  that  long  desired  machine-  . 
plough  ;  and  hence  the  coming  of  that  good 
time  when  arduous  manual  toil  will  abso- 
lutely cease  under  the  sun. 

5.  The  cost  of  the  caloric  engine  is  about 
the  same  as  the  steam  engine,  minus  the 
cost  of  the  boilers. 

3.  Only  one-fourth  as  many  engine-men 
will  be  required  on  board  a  caloric  ship  as 
are  necessary  for  a  steamer. 

4.  No  smoke  whatever  will  issue  from  a 
caloric  furnace  when  anthracite  coal  is  used, 
and  consequently  no  huge,  unsightly  smoke 

Sipe  will  be  necessary,  and  the  rigging  will 
B  as  clean  as  that  of  a  sailing  ship. 

6.  There  can  be  no  bursting  or  collaps- 
ing of  boilers,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  will  be  no  boilers  to  burst.  The  worst 
accident  that  can  happen  to  a  caloric  engine 
is  for  it  to  stop  ;  nor  is  watchfulness  impe- 
ratively required,  as  in  no  ctfke  can  a  dan- 
gerous accident  occur. 

6.  Owing  to  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
caloric  engine,  the  wear  and  tear  will  be 
very  slight,  and  the  duration  of  the  engine 
proportionably  long. 

If  but  half  these  advantages  are  secured  by 
the  substitution  of  caloric  for  steam  in  navi- 
gation, it  is  obvious  that  very  important  re- 
sults may  be  anticipated.  It  is  not  expected 
that  the  Ericsson  will  equal  the  Collins 
fltenmers  in  speed;  but  her  success  will 
prove  that  a  higher  degree  of  power  may  be 
attained,  if  wanted.  Owing  to  the  great 
difference  of  expense  in  navigating  the  calo- 
ric ship,  passengers  will  be  taken  at  greatly 
reducod  rates.    We  congratulate  Captain 


Ericsson  on  the  happy  issue  of  his  grand 
experiment. 

The  following  note  upon  Unde  TtraC* 
Cabin  was  sent  to  us  by  a  gentleman  in 
Georgia : — 

"  Mrs.  Stowe  has  written  an  eleffant 
novel,  but  though  it  is  only  a  fiction,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  incendiary  papers  ever  is- 
sued from  the  American  press.  It  is  insult- 
ing to  the  South,  because  Mrs.  Stowe  wants 
the  world  to  believe  that  all  she  has  written 
is  true !  There  is  one  &ct  however  stated 
in  the  book,  which  caimot  be  controverted, 
and  that  is,  *  that  negroes  are  sold  and 
bought  and  held  as  property.*  Now  this 
species  of  property  so  held  in  the  Southern 
States,  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  one 
thousand  millions  of  dollars— the  labor  of 
the  slave  states  produces  annually  in  cotton, 
rice,  and  tobacco  alone,  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
giving  employment  to  a  vast  amount  of  New- 
England  and  Old-England  shipping — ^be- 
sides employing  an  immense  amount  of 
capital  and  labor  in  Old  and  New-England. 
If  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  her  associates  in  Ame- 
rica and  Great  Britain,  think  that  the 
.  Southern  people  are  so.  inconsiderate  as  to 

five  up  their  property  for  nothing,  and  then 
eep  the  negroes  in  a  state  of  idleness  as 
they  are  kept  in  Jamaica,  they  are  certainly 
mistaken.  Even  on  the  supposition,  for 
argument  sake,  that  slavery  is  an  evil,  how 
was  it  brought  here,  and  by  whomT  The 
present  owners  hold  generally  by  inherit- 
ance and  some  by  purcnase.  But  if  aboli- 
tion must  bo  resorted  to,  for  the  expunging 
a  national  evil,  how  is  it  to  be  effected  1  and 
who  is  to  bear  the  burthen  1  Will  New- 
England  come  and  buy  the  negroes,  take 
them  away  and  manumit  them  1   or  will  the 

government  of  the  United  States  pay  for 
lem  and  colonize  them  pro  rata,  amongst 
all  the  states  and  terntories  of  the  Union, 
until  they  can  be  gradually  colonized  in 
Africa  1  Why,  if  the  slaves  were  to  be 
liberated  instanter,  and  without  compensa- 
tion, the  entire  South  would  become  deso- 
late— the  people  would  be  ruined !  and  it 
would  be  the  worst  day's  work  ever  done  for 
Old-England,  and  probably  for  New- England 
too :  it  would  shake  the  government  of  Old- 
England  to  its  very  foundations,  if  it  did  not 
entirely  overthrow  it !  Great  Britain  would 
rather  look  for  a  division  of  the  United 
States,  and  expect  to  have  all  the  trade  of 
the  Southern  States  to  herself,  taking  the 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  products,  and  re- 
turning manufactured  goods,  and  by  this 
means  retard  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  and  stave  on  her  own  down- 
fall for  a  century  or  two.  If  the  negroes 
are  to  be  emancipated.  let  the  abolitionists 
count  the  cost,— 4^  vihoU  eoutUry  mutt  bear 
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if,  under  a  system  of  apprenticeship  and 
eolonization,  and  not  oihervfite. 

*'The  Pharisees  lay  grievous  burthens, 
hut  are  not  willing  to  lift  one  of  them  with 
their  little  finger.  Would  Mrs.  Stowe  (or 
any  abolitionist)  give  up  all  her  property,  in- 
cluding the  avails  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  for 
any  purpose  whatever  1  or  would  she  even 
relinquish  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  her 
contemplated  trip  to  Europe,  in  pure  sym- 
pathy for  the  black  racel  She  will  find 
abundant  vice,  penury,  want,  and  almost 
starvation,  if  she  will  look  for  it,  in  Europe, 
She  ought  to  get  up  a  book  for  the  universal 
amelioration  and  equalization  of  mankind, 
and  point  out  the  ways  and  means  how  to 
perfect  so  desirable  a  system. 

«*Vbkita8.»» 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale, 
editor  of  the  Ladiei*  Book,  for  a  copy  of  her 
Memorial  upon  the  subject  of  FemaU  Teaek- 
en  for  Common  SchooUi  and  also  her  Appeal 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Laduta*  Mediecd  Afio- 
tionary  SecUif.  These  are  papers  ably 
drawn  up,  and  reflecting  credit  upon  the 
head  and  heart  of  the  author.  We  have 
only  space  now  to  remark,  that  in  the  Me- 
morial she  asks  a  nrant  of  land  from  Con- 
gress for  establishmg  schools  to  prepare 
females  for  purposes  of  instruction,  basing 
herself  upon  the  following  propositions : — 

Whereas  there  are  now,  within  these 
United  States  and  territories,  more  than  two 
wttUunu  of  children  and  youth  destitute,  or 
nearly  so,  of  proper  means  of  education* 
requiring,  at  this  moment,  20,000  additional 
teachers,  if  we  five  to  each  instructor  the 
eare  of  one  hundred  pupils,  quite  too  many 
for  any  common  school  with  only  one 
teacher — therefore  we  beg  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following  propositions : — 

1.  That  to  find  30,000  young  men,  who 
would  enter  on  the  office  of  pedagogue, 
would  be  utterly  impossible,  while  the  great 
West,  the  mines  of  California,  and  the  open 
ocean,  laving  China  and'  the  East,  are  in- 
viting them  to  adventure  and  activity. 

2.  That,  therefore,  young  women  must 
become  the  teachers  of  common  schools, 
or  these  must  be  given  up. 

3.  That  young  women  are  the  hett  teach- 
era  has  been  proved  and  acknowledged  by 
those  men  who  have  made  trial  of  the  gen- 
tle sex  in  schools  of  the  most  difficult  de- 
scription (see  Reports  of  the  "  Board  of 
Popular  Education,"  •*  Reports  of  Common 
Schools  in  Massachusetts,  dec.,)  becsuse  of 
the  superior  tact  and  moral  power  natural 
to  the  female  character. 

4.  That  female  teachers  are  now  largely 
employed,  on  an  averaffe  of  five  of  these  to 
one  male  teacher,  in  Wew-England,  New- 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  wherever 
the  common-school  system  is  in  a  prospe- 


rous condition ;  and  evetywhere  these  teach* 
eiB  are  fonnd  faithful  and  useful. 

5.  That,  to  make  education  mnivereml,  it 
must  be  wwderate  in  expenees,  and  women 
can  afibrd  to  teach  for  one-half,  or  even 
less,  the  salary  which  men  would  ask,  he- 
cause  the  female  teacher  has  only  to  sustain 
herself;  she  does  not  look  forward  to  the 
duty  of  supporting  a  family,  should  she 
marry  ;  nor  has  she  the  ambition  to  amass 
a  fortune  ;  nor  is  she  obliged  to  give  from 
her  earnings  support  to  the  state  or  govern- 
ment. 

6.  That  the  young  women  of  our  land, 
who  would  willingly  enter  on  the  office  of 
teacher,  are  generally  in  that  class  which 
must  earn  their  livelihood  ;  therefore  these 
should  have  special  and  gratuitous  opportu- 
nities of  preparing'them  for  school  duties ; 
thus  the  normal  schools,  in  educating  these 
teachers  of  common  schools,  are  reiraering 
a  great  national  service. 

7.  That,  though  the  nation  gives  them 
opportunity  of  education  gratuitously,  yet 
these  teachers,  in  their  turn,  will  do  the 
work  of  educating  the  children  of  the  nation 
better  than  men  could  do,  and  at  a  far  leee 
expense;  therefore  the  whole  country  is 
vastly  the  gainer  by  this  system. 

8.  That  It  is  not  designed  to  make  a  class 
of  eelibatee,  but  that  these  maiden  school-* 
teachers  will  be  better  prepared  to  enter  the 
marriage  state,  after  tne  term  of  three  or 
four  years  in  their  office  of  instructors,  than 
by  any  other  mode  of  passing  their  youth 
from  seventeen  or  eighteen  to  twenty-one. 
That  earlier  marriages  are  productive  of 
much  of  the  unhappiness  of  married  women, 
of  many  sorrows,  sickness,  and  premature 
decay  and  death,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Livingston,  of  New- York,  has  begun 
the  publication  of  a  new  Monthly  Law  Mara* 
zine,  of  which  we  have  received  the  first 
number.  It  is  ably  edited,  handsomely  exe- 
cuted, and  embellished  with  portraits  of 
eminent  lawyers.     Price  $8  per  annum. 

The  new  Magazine  of  Mr.  Putnam,  New- 
York,  reached  us  in  good  season.  There 
are  many  able  articles  from  distinguished 
contributors,  and  the  work  shows  off  very 
handsomely.  We  wish  the  publisher  much 
success.     83  per  annum. 

Appleton*s  Mechanice*  Magazine^  monthly, 
at  the  same  price,  is  also  received. 

We  thank  the  editors  for  a  copy  of  the 
Pen  and  Pencil ;  a  new  weekly  Journal  in 
pamphlet  form,  published  at  Cincinnati,  and 
devoted  to  literature,  science,'  and  art.  93 
per  annum. 

The  January  number  of  the  Soil  of  the 
South  appears  in  a  new  shape,  and  greatly 
improved.  It  is  deserving  of  support  from 
the  planters  of  the  South.— Columbus,  Geo. 

Affleck's  Southern   Rural  Almanac    tot 
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1853,  ifl  now  iaraed;  and  eonUins  a  great 
deal  of  maltar  valuable  for  planters,  and  at 
a  low  price. 

Mr.  Appleton  has  furnished  us  with  No.  I, 
of  a  work  he  is  publishing,  entitled  Memoirt, 
Journal,  and  Corretpondenee  of  Thomas 
Moore,  edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John 
Russell,  M.  P.  We  shafl  notice  the  parte  as 
they  appear. 

We  are  indebted  to  J.  B.  Steel,  New- 
Otleans,  for  the  Heaart  of  Mid-LoOien  and 
the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  ;  being  two  num- 
bers of  the  cheap  edition  of  Scott's  Novels, 
now  in  course  of  publication  by  A.  Hart, 
Philadelphia.  We  are  also  indebted  to  J.  C. 
Morgan,  New-Orleans,  for  a  pamphlet  edi- 
tion of  the  Speeches  of  Hayne  and  Webster 
on  the  Resolutions  of  Foote,  in  1830. 

We  have  received  the  February  number 
of  HufWe  Merchant' t  Magazine,  and  need 
not  sarof  it  that,  like  all  of  its  predecessors. 
It  is  able  and  valaable  to  merchant,  planter, 
statesman,  and  philosopher.  Tnis  work  has 
been  published  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years, 
and  enjoys  a  reputation  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  published  in  New- York  at  $5 
per  annum. 

Oar  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  Tarver  & 
Oobb,  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  regular  issues  of 
their  Weetem  Journal  and  CwUian,  which 
IS  published  monthly,  and  devoted  to  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts, 
internal  improvement,  commerce,  public  po- 
licy and  polite  literature.    $3  per  annum. 

Through  Leonard,  Scott  &  Co.,  New.York, 
we  receive  the  re-publicatiou  of, 

1.  The  London  Quarterly  Review  (Con- 
■ervative).  ^ 

2.  The  Edinburgh  Review  (Whig). 

3.  The  North  British  Reviexo  (Free 
Ohuroh).  ^ 

4.  The  Wetiminster  Review  {U\mts\). 

5.  Blaekwood^eEdinlmrgh  Magazine  {Tii' 
T); 

Terms.— For  any  one  of  the  four  Reviews, 
$3  per  annum ;  for  any  two  of  the  four  Re- 


This  work  is  wt  the  old  «  Book  of  the 
Farm,"  lately  resuscitated  and  thrown  upon 
the  market. 

From  W.  Young,  editor  and  proprietor,  wo 
receive  the  New  York  Albiau'-e,  weekly  jour- 
nal of  news,  politics,  and  literature,  published 
at  3  Barclay  street.  New- York,  every  Satoi^ 
dav,at  $6  per  annum.  Every  sobscriber  is  en- 
titled to  a  fine  engraving.  The  sabject  for 
the  present  ^ear  is  Mary,  Qaeen  ot  Scots, 
from  an  ori^mal  picture.  Amongst  those 
hitherto  published,  and  from  which  choice 
may  be  made,  are  Queen  Victoria,  Prince 
Albert,  General  Washington,  Landseer's  Dig- 
nity and  Impudence,  St.  PauPs  Cathednd, 
The  First  Trial  by  Jury,  &c. 

T*he  Southern  Commereia!  Convention  ad- 
journed over  from  Baltimore,  to  meet  on  the 
firet  Monday  of  June  next,  at  Memphis.  We 
trost  that  the  whole  South  will  be  fully  and 
strongly  represented.  The  people  of  Mem- 
phis have  already  moved  in  the  matter,  and 
passed  the  following  resolutions  : — 

Resolved,  1st.  That  we,  the  citizens  of 
Memphis,  have  read  with  much  pleasure  the 
proceedings  of  the  "  Southern  and  Western 
Commercial  Convention"  recently  assem- 
bled at  Baltimore. 

2d.  That  we  feel  a  deep  and  abiding  in- 
terest in  the  objects  of  that  Convention. 

3d.  That  we  were  especially  gratified  at 
the  appointment  of  its  next  meeting  at  this 
place,  and  we  cordially  offer  to  its  members 
and  all,  from  every  section  of  the  Union, 
who  may  feel  interested  in  its  proceedings, 
the  hospitalities  of  our  city. 

4th.  That  a  committee  often  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  chair,  to  make  all  arrangements 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  holding  of  the 
Convention. 

Committee— ^nmeB  Penn,  E.  M.  Apper- 
son,  RoberUon  Topp,  M.  Owen.  A.  O.  Har- 
ris. J.  J.  Rawlings,  C.  W.  Cheny.  Thos.  H. 
Allen,  James  Elder,  J.  M.  Howard. 


views,  $h  do. ;  for  any  three  of  the  four  Re- 
views, «7  do.;  for  all  four  of  tho  Reviews, 
98  do. ;  for  Blackwood's  Magazine,  $3  do. , 
for  Blackwood  and  three  Reviews,  $9  do. ; 
for  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews,  $10  do. 

The  present  postage  on  Blackwood  is  24 
cents  per  annum;  on  a  Review,  12  cents  do. 

The  rates  are  now  uniform  for  all  nis- 
TA.NCIS  within  the  United  States. 

L.  S.  &  Oo.  have  recently  published,  and 
have  now  for  sale,  the  ''FARMER'S  GUIDE," 
by  Henry  Stephens  of  Edinburgh,  and  Prof. 
Norton  of  Yale  College,  New-Haven.  com- 
plete m  2  vols.,  royal  octavo,  containing  1600 
pa^es»  14  steel  and  600  wood  engravings. 
Price,  in  muslin  binding,  |6  ;  in  paper  cov- 
ers, for  the  mail,  $5. 


Judge  Overton,  president  of  the  Opelousas 
Rail-roadt  has  lately  made  a  report,  which 
we  have  not  seen,  but  which  is  referred  to 
thus  by  the  editors  of  the  Bee  ;— 

*-  It  shows  that  the  affairs  of  the  company 
have  been  judiciously  managed.  It  recom- 
mends an  increase  in  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pany, and  trusts  the  proper  state  aid  will  be 
given  to  the  undertaking.  Contracts  have 
been  made  for  the  purchase  of  4000  tons  of 
rail-road  iron,  deliverable  at  the  company-s 
wharves  in  Algiers,  at  $55  per  ton.  Since 
these  contracts  were  made,  iron  has  risen 
$20  per  ton,  and  this  advance  will  increase 
the  cost  of  the  road  to  Washington  about 
$800,000.  It  is  confidently  hoped  that 
within  the  next  twelve  months  the  road  will 
be  completed  to  Berwick's  Bay,  and  that  a 
portion  of  the  next  year*B  sugar  crop  from 
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the  Teche  will  reach  market  by  means  of 
the  road.  The  report  dwells  in  glowing 
terms  on  the  prospective  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  completion  of  this  great 
undertaking,  its  proposed  continuation  into 
Texas,  ana  its  altimate  extension  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific." 

The  <'  lettings  '*  of  the  New-OrUam  and 
"NoAmUe  rail-road  have  been  completed  to 
the  Mississippi  state  line  from  South  Man- 
chac,  and  this  part  of  the  road,  it  is  thought, 
will  be  ready  for  the  rails  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  rails  have  already  been  pur- 
chased. The  surveyors  are  at  work  between 
the  state  line  and  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  it  is 
intended  to  make  the  road  a  first  -  class 
one,  with  easy  grades,  adapted  to  a  double 
track. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  company  in  New- 
Orleans,  to  be  called  the  New-  OrUant  and 
Pearl  River  Rail-road  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany^ for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  rail- 
road from  Madisonville,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Lake  Ponchartrain,  to  intersect  the  Mo- 
bile and  Ohio  road  at  its  nearest  and  most 
direct  point,  a  distance  of  perhaps  160  or 
170  miles.  Low  pressure  steamers  are  in- 
tended to  ply  between  Madisonville  and 
New-Orleans. 

Senators  Gwin  and  Rusk  have  with  praise- 
worthy zeal  been  pressing  the  construction 
of  a  rail^road  to  the  Paeijic.  Senator  Gwin's 
plan  provides  for  a  trunk  line  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Memphis,  for  branches  from  the 
trunk  to  St.  Louis,  to  Dubuque,  to  New- 
Orleans,  and  the  Bay  of  Metafforda,  in 
Texas,  and  the  branch  from  San  Francisco 
to  Oregon,  the  whole  length  of  the  trunk 
and  branches  to  be  over  five  thousand  miles. 
He  proposes  to  grant  lands  for  the  object  to 
the  amount  of  a  hundred  and  twenty- four 
millions  of  dollars,  at  the  government  price 
of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre.  The 
toad  will  cost,  according  to  his  estimate, 
$27,600  a  mile.  The  Texas  road  he  sup- 
poses that  Texas  will  herself  make,  as  she 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  same,  and  as  the 
United  States  have  no  lands  in  that  state ; 
but  if  not,  be  proposes  that  the  United 
States  shall  grant  money  to  Texas  in  aid  of 
tlie  road  within  her  limits,  as  a  military  and 
post-road  of  the  United  States.  The  num- 
ber of  passengers  on  the  road  for  the  first 
year,  he  estimates  at  seventy-five  thousand, 
and  the  hxe  at  two  hundred  dollars  ;  giving 
an  income  of  fifteen  millions  from  this 
source.  Mr.  Gwin's  route  has,  he  says, 
been  fully  explored,  and  wagons  pass  over 
portions  of  it  even  now.  He  mentions  that 
U  is  a  central  and  direct,  and  the  shortest 
route. 

We  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 


garden  and  grounds  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  of  New- Orleans. 
This  gentleman  gives  great  attention  to  the 
culture  of  the  best  and  rarest  varieties  of 
fruits,  flowers,  vines,  vegetables,  dec.,  and 
is  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  the  same. 
Among  the  fruits,  we  note  cherries,  plums, 
currants,  gages,  raspberries,  gooseberries, 
nectarines,  apricots,  peaches,  oranges,  lem- 
ons, quinces,  figs,  pears,  bananas,  apples, 
pine-apples,  mangoes,  quavas,  dec.  His 
green-house  is  supplied  with  rare  exotics, 
and  upwards  of  10.000  rose-trees  are  set  out 
in  the  garden.  We  saw  beautiful  straw- 
berries, in  January.  Among  grape-vines, 
we  noted  the  Black  Hamburg,  the  Chasselas 
de  Fontainbleau,  the  Muscat,  Spanish  and 
Sweet  Water,  dec.  Mr.  Lawrence  devotes 
much  attention  also  to  bees,  using  the  patent 
hive  of  Minor,  and  to  foreign  varieties  of 
poultry,  which  we  had  occasion  to  mention 
a  year  ago.  In  the  list  of  his  poultry  are 
included  Brahma  Pootra,  Royal  Cochin 
China,  Imperial  Chinese,  Silver-Pencilled 
Hamburg.  Black  Spanish,  Buff  Cochin 
Chinas,  White  Shanghaea,  Sumatra  Game, 
White  Cochin  China,  Black  Poland,  Black 
Shanghaes,  dec.  dec.  The  collection  is 
worthy  of  a  visit. 

Porcelain. — In  making  a  tour  of  observa- 
tion with  a  view  to  spy  out  the  lions  of  New- 
York,  we  made  an  editorial  stroll  into  the  ex- 
tensive establishment  of  Messrs.  Haviland 
and  Brother,  47  John-street.  We  were  kindly 
carried  through  the  whole  establishment, 
from  cellar  to  garret,  and  witnessed  a  dis- 
play of  porcelain  ware,  which  we  believe 
can  nowhere  else  be  seen,  except  within 
the  precincts  of  Sevres  and  Limoges  ;  cer- 
tainly none  comparable  to  it  can  be  found 
in  this  country.  One  of  our  own  fraternity, 
the  editor  of  the  ancient  and  mirth-inspir- 
ing Knickerbocker,  seems  to  have  made  a 
similar  tour ;  and  as  he  has  anticipated  us  in 
his  observations,  which  are  substantially 
correct,  we  will  extract  them  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers . — 

**  For  a  long  period,  those  of  our  coun- 
trymen who  have  visited  France  have  em- 
braced every  opportunity  to  see  the  rich  and 
?[orgeous  vases  that  have  been  sent  forth 
rom  the  government  manufactory  of  porce- 
lain at  Sevres.  We  remember,  three  or  four 
years  ago,  on  a  visit  to  the  palace  of  Ver- 
sailles, seeing  two  very  superb  vases,  about 
six  feet  high,  from  the  national  fabrique, 
upon  which  were  represented  in  emblematic 
portraiture  some  of  the  most  stirringand 
glorious  scenes  of  French  history.  They 
had  been  presented  to  Louis  Philippe,  and 
cost,  we  believe,  50,000  francs.  We  had 
little  idea  at  the  time  that  any  of  our  coun- 
trymen were  engaged  in  the  same  depart- 
ment of  art  and  manufacture,  and  least  of 
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all,  that  there  were  Americane  at  Limoges 
who  were  rivaling  ia  beauty  the  exquisite 
works  sent  out  from  Sevres.  We  have  re- 
cently learned,  however,  that  such  is  the 
case;  and  although  many  of  our  readers 
me^  not  be  aware  of  the  fiict,  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  procuring  the  execu- 
tion of  an;^  porcelain  work,  whatever  may 
be  the  design,  or  however  elaborately  it  is 
to  be  worked,  by  sending  their  orders  to 
New- York  city.  There  is  a  large  house  in 
New- York  engaged  in  this  trade,  and  some 
of  the  works  they  have  recently  produced 
will  vie  with  the  very  best  that  are  made  in 
France.  They  make  the  moulds  for  the 
shape  of  their  porcelain  ware,  and  the  laws 
of  France  secure  to  them  a  species  of  patent- 
nght  in  the  particular  forms ;  and  wherever 
these  moulds  are  used  in  the  dominions  of 
the  French,  it  is  only  for  the  filling  of  their 
orders ;  since  the  inventor  or  designer  holds 
his  right  perpetually  in  the  fruit  of  his  own 
artistic  sluU.  The  casting  of  the  porcelain 
is  a  very  simple  work,  and  can  be  done  in 
any  establishment  of  the  kind  in  France. 
The  house  i^e  speak  of  have  all  their  work 
done  at  liimoges,  an  ancient  French  town, 
some  three  hundred  miles  south  of  Paris ; 
a  town  which  has  been  sustained  for  many 
centuries  by  the  manufacture,  out  of  their 
superior  clays,  of  articles  in  porcelain  for 
ornament  and  utility.  About  three  hundred 
persons  are  employed  at  Limoges  in  model- 
ing, finishing,  decorating,  and  packing  the 
goods  of  this  American  house.  But  the 
most  important  department  is  the  artistic 
finish  of  gilding,  painting,  and  decoration, 
after  the  works  are  cast.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  show  how  far  the  genius  of  our 
countrymen,  as  well  as  their  adventurous 
spirit,  has  rendered  us  independent  of  the 
Europeans,  in  securing  for  ourselves  these 
exquisite  productions. 
'*  The  importation  of  porcelain  has  ^veiy 

Eeatly  increased  in  this  country  during  the 
It  few  years,  and  the  porcelain  of  France 
is  far  more  highly  esteemed  than  that  of 
England  or  China.  The  clay  at  Limoges  is 
better  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  part  • 
of  the  world,  even  in  France  ;  in  proof  of 
which  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the 
government,  at  Sdvres,  obtain  all  their  sup- 
plies there.  The  chief  reasons  why  French 
porcelain  has  ^one  into  almost  unixersal 
use  are,  that  it  is  found  to  be  cheaper 'than 
any  other  description,  and  perhaps  even 
more  so  than  earthenware  itself,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  greater  durability.  The  best 
quality  of  French  porcelain  never  becomes 


discolored  from  absorption,  nor  turns  dark 
when  chipped.  In  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture, the  clay  becomes  semi- vitrified,  and  no 
destruction  of  the  outer  glazing  betrays  any 
change  in  its  color.  Among  tbose  who  exe- 
cute the  paintings  upon  this  porcelain,  there 
are  some  whose  works  give  evidence  of 
taste  and  genius  of  a  veiy  high  order. 
Some  females  are  employed  in  painting,  one 
of  whom  has  executed  pieces  that  would  do 
honor  to  artists  of  greater  reputation. 
Those  who  are  £suniliar  with  the  artistic 
works  of  Europe  well  know  that,  in  certain 
species  of  the  fine  arts,  particularly  in  min- 
iature painting^  and  in  delicate  drawings 
and  shadings,  many  of  the  women  of  Europe 
have  carried  art  to  a  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection than  almost  any  of  their  rivals  of  the 
male  sex.  There  seems  to  be  a  special  adap- 
tation in  the  extreme  delicacy  and  nervous 
sensibility  and  acute  perceptions  of  w^oman, 
to  the  execution  of  those  more  delicate, 
shadowy,  and  softened  hues,  tints  and  color- 
ings, which  are  so  constantly  called  into  re- 
quisition in  the  ethereal  shadowings  of  the 
porcelain  art  world.  At  the  great  establish- 
ment of  Haviland  Brothers  &  Co. — for  we 
had  forgotten  to  say  that  we  allude  to  them 
as  the  pioneers  in  this  new  and  great  de- 
partment of  what  we  trust  will  become  one 
of  our  national  arts — we  have  seen  vases 
and  mantel  ornaments  illustrated  with  copies 
of  celebrated  historical  paintings  and  other 
works  of  art,  executed  with  ^reat  taste,  and 
which,  even  to  the  eye  ot  connoisseurs, 
might  be  considered  beautiful  and  spirited 
representations  of  the  originals.  We  might 
have  added  that  the  Brothers  Haviland  es- 
tablished their  house  in  New- York  in  1838, 
and  in  France  in  1640,  and  they  have  been 
instrumental  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the 
public  may  generally  suppose,  in  introducing 
amonff  us  the  most  superb  works  in  porce- 
lain that  are  now  made.  We  shall  endea- 
vor, as  soon  as  we  have  been  enabled  to 
gather  the  necessary  information,  to  give 
our  readers  a  minute  description  of  the  pro- 
cess which  every  dinner  or  tea  set,  or  vase, 
or  other  porcelain  ornament,  goes  through, 
from  the  first  design,  until  it  leaves  the 
manufactory  in  Limoges,  passes  throagh 
the  hands  of  the  artist,  and  flashes  in  its 
brilliancy  from  the  salons  of  New- York." 


In  consequence  of  a  crowd  of  matter, 
many  advertisements  are  excluded  from  this 
number.  The  period  of  their  appearance 
will  therefore  be  extended. 


' —     •••• 
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Under  Marquette's  diacoyeries  in 
1673,  the  French  laid  claim  to  all  the 
region  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries;  and  after  D'lberville's 
expedition  from  France,  which  explor- 
ed northward  up  the  Mississippi,  as 
Marquette  had  done  southward  from  Ca- 
nada, forts  were  located,  and  colonies 
planted  at  different  points  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  country — all  siu>ject 
to  the  general  authority  of  Louisiana. 
And  thus  originated  their  claim  to  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river, 
while  tne  English  based  theirs,  not  only 
upon  the  grants  of  different  monarchs^ 
embracing  the  whole  extent  of  landfirom 
sea  to  sea,  but  upon  the  ground  that  the 
Six  Nations  owned  the  entire  valley  of 
the  Ohio,  and  had  placed  it^  with  them- 
selves, under  the  protection  of  England ; 
the  English,  also,  asserting  the  purchase 
of  a  portion  of  the  land. 

An  English  trading  company  was 
formed  in  1748,  styled  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, whose  trading-house  or  fort  on  the 
Grreat  Miami,  attacked  and  destroyed 
by  the  French,  in  1752,  was  the  first 
Efnglish  settlement  in  we  Ohio  valley 
upon  record.  Braddock's  defeat  in  1755, 
gave  encouragement  to  the  Indians  to 
encroach  eastwardly .  After  several-  trea- 
ties and  outbreaks,  they  were  defeated 
by  Lord  Dunmore  at  Point  Pleasant^  in 
a  severely  contested  battle,  which  was 
followed  soon  afterwards  by  a  final 
peace. 

In  1763  took  place  the  cession  of  Ca- 
nada to  England  by  France,  and  with  it 
all  her  claim  to  the  tenitoiy  east  ^of  the 
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Mississippi  river.  After  the  colonies  re* 
nouncea  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  in  1776,  the  different  states 
claiming  western  lands  under  their  res- 
pective charters,  ceded  them  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  common  property,  and  the 
English  claim  was  relmquished  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  in  1783. 

The  Ohio  river  had  been  proposed  for 
our  western  boundary  by  Mr.  Oswald, 
the  commissioner  on  the  part  of  England ; 
but,  as  is  well  known,  John  Adams  in> 
sisted  upon  the  Mississippi  as  the  bound* 
ary,  ana  it  was  thus  settled  by  that  ne* 
gotiation.  It  was  in  1784  Virginia  ced- 
ed her  right  to  the  lands  north  of  the 
Ohio  river  —  Connecticut^  Massaclm* 
settsL  New-York,  and  Pennsylvania 
shortly  afterwards  following  her  exam- 
ple. The  Indian  title  was  extinguished, 
first  by  a  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix  with 
the  Six  Nations,  and  subsequently  by  a 
second  one  with  the  Wyandotts.  Dela- 
wares,  &c.,  at  Fort  Mcintosh.  Surveyi 
and  ssdes  were  then  made  by  Congresa 
— ^the  ^^New-England  Ohio  Company^' 
purchasing  a  tract  lying  adjacent  to  ike 
ocioto  and  Muskingum  rivers,  and  there 
commencing  in  the  spring  of  1788  the 
settlement  of  Marietta,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Muskingum,  the  first  permanent 
one  in  Ohio.  A  previous  attempt  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto,  where  Portsmouth 
now  stands,  was  abandoned,  on  account 
of  difficulties  with  the  Indians.  In  the 
same  year  with  the  settlement  at  Ma- 
rietta, General  Arthur  St  Clair  was  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  eovemor  over  the 
new  territory— AVinthiop  Sargeant,  86- 
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oretary — and  as  judges,  Samuel  Holden 
Parsons,  James  Mitchell  Varnum,  and 
John  Cleves  SymmeS|  who  omnized 
the  territorial  ^vernment,  and  made 
and  adopted  suitable  laws. 

In  1787,  John  Cleves  S3rmme8,  a 
member  of  (he  Old  Congress  from  New- 
Jersey,  and  formerly  chief  justice  of  that 
state,  with  associates,  contracted  with 
Congress  for  the  purchase  of  one  million 
acres  of  land,  lying  between  the  two 
Miarais,  and  extending  back  north- 
wardly from  the  Ohio  river.  The  second 
settlement  in  Ohio  was  made  in  this 
tract^  at  Columbia,  a  point  five  miles 
above  Cincinnati,  October.  1788.  Soon 
afterwards,  Symmes  sold  to  Mathias 
Denman,  of  New-Jersey,  about  ei^ht 
hundred  acres  of  his  purcnase,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  tiie  LicKing.  Five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  was  the  sum  paid 
for  these  eight  hundred  acres  of  land,  on 
which  now  stands  the  principal  business 

Sortion  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  The 
rst  cabin  upon  tms  site  was  erected  in 
December,  1788.  The  settlements  that 
followed  were,  Manchester,  on  the  Ohio 
river,  the  first  effected  in  the  country, 
lying  between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Mi- 
ami rivers,  by  General  Massie  and 
others,  in  tne  winter  of  i790;  Gallipo- 
lis,  by  immigrants  from  France,  in  the 
same  year ;  Hamilton,  laid  off  by  Israel 
Ludlow,  late  in  1794j  Dayton,  by  the 
same,  in  1796;  Cleveland,  surveyed  and 
laid  out  in  the  fall  of  1795 ;  Chillicothe, 
laid  out  by  General  Massie,  in  1796; 
and  Portsmouth,  settled  since  1805.  The 
tract  reserved  by  Connecticut^  in  her 
cession  to  the  general  government,  si- 
tuated east  of  the  Cuyaho^  found  pur- 
chasers in  her  own  and  other  states,  and 
by  the  year  1800  numbered  one  thou- 
sand settlers. ' 

Though  the  Indian  treaties  had  been 
renewed  and  confirmed,  they  were  con- 
tinually violated  by  hostile  portions  of 
the  different  tribes,  and  in  1789,  nine 
persons  were  kiUed  in  Symmes'  pur- 
chase. Block-houses  were  built  by  the 
alarmed  settlers,  and  Major  Doughty, 
with  one  hundred  and  forty  men  from 
Fort  Harmar,  Marietta,  in  June,  1789, 
commenced  Fort  Washington,  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Cincinnati.  The 
Indian  aggressions  still  continuing  to 
intimidate  tnem.  General  Harmar  with 
1,300  men  marcned  against  their  towns, 
and  attacked  them,  but  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  retreated  back  to  Cinciimati.  In 


November,  1791,  General  St.  Clair,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  nearly  3,000  men, 
approaching  the  Indian  towns,  was  at- 
tacked near  what  is  now  the  line  of 
Darke  and  Mercer  counties,  by  the 
combined  forces  of  nearly  all  the  north- 
west tribes,  and  experienced  a  total  and 
most  disastrous  defeat.  The  Indian  dif- 
ficulties were,  in  consequence,  multi- 
plied, and  for  a  time  emigration  ceased 
entirely.  Washington,  as  Pfesident^ 
urged  the  prosecution  of  this  protective 
war;  but  it  was  not  until  1794  that  aa 
army  was  assembled  at  Greenville,  un- 
der Gen.  Anthony  Wayne.  In  August 
of  that  year  he  obtained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  a  force  of  two  thousand  Indians, 
at  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee.  When  tJieir 
country  was  laid  waste,  and  they  saw 
the  American  forts  springing  up  around 
them,  they  at  length  submitted  and  sued 
for  peace.  When  we  consider  the  fierce 
ana  unrelenting  warfare  waged  by  the 
Indian  tribes  upon  the  white  settlements 
of  the  West^  during  the  thirty-seven 
years  of  almost  uninterrupted  conflict^ 
from  1757,  when  the  first  white  man 
was  killed  in  Kentucky,  down  to  the 
period  of  Wayne's  victory,  we  may 
form  some  faint  idea  of  tne  toil,  and 
perils,  and  suffering  of  the  bold  and 
hardy  race  of  pioneers  who  effected  the 
colonization  of  the  vast  western  world. 
An  Indian  chie^  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty,  yielding  up  the  right  of  soil  in 
Kentiicky,  said  to  Boone,  *' Brother,  we 
have  ^ven  you  a  fine  land,  but  I  think 
you  will  have  trouble  to  settle  it."  And 
nis  prediction  was  fully  verified,  there 
and  elsewhere,  of  lands  purchased  of 
the  Indians. 

Hostilities  bein^r  at  an  end,  population 
rapidly  increased  in  the  rich  farming 
district  between  the  Miamis — settlers 
spread  outward  from  Marietta.  Connec- , 
ticut  sent  many  to  her  reserved  tracts  * 
bordering  on  Lake  £rie ;  and  in  1798  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  were  5,000 
in  number,  with  eight  organized  coun- 
ties. The  territory  was  then  entitled,  by 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  to  representatives 
in  a  territorial  leg^islature,  the  first  meet- 
ing of  which  took  place  in  Sept.,  1799. 
Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  then  secretary  of 
the  territoiy,  and  since  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  at  that  time  elected 
to  Congress. 

In  1802  Congress  authorized  a  con- 
vention to  form  a  state  constitution;  it 
assembled  at  Chillicothe,  and  on  the 
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29tb  November  adopted  and  signed  a 
constitution  of  state  government^  by 
which  act  OHio  took  her  place  amongst 
the  states  of  the  Union.  The  first  Gene- 
ral Assembly  under  the  state  constitution 
vras  held  atChillicothe  in  1803.  In  1805 
the  United  States  acquired,  by  another 
Indian  treaty,  the  portion  of  the  reserve 
of  Connecticut  lying  west  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga river,  and  in  subsequent  treaties 
the  Maumee  and  Sandusky  re^ons  were 
ceded  by  the  Indians,  thus  extinguishing 
all  their  claims  in  Ohio.  In  1811  the 
Indians,  after  a  series  of  outbreaks,  were 
defeated    by    General    Harrison,    then 

g)vemor  of  the  Indiana  territory,  at  the 
mous  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  During 
this  same  year  the  nrst  steamer  ever 
launched  upon  the  western  waters  made 
the  voyage  from  Pittsburgh  to  New-Or- 
leans. In  1816  the  seat  of  government 
was  removed  from  Chillicothe  to  its 
present  location  at  Columbus,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  state,  upon  the 
Scioto  river. 

It  would  seem  almost  superfluous  to 
speak  of  the  fertile  cliaracter  of  the  soil 
of  Ohio^  but  there  are  some  varieties, 
owing  to  geological  formation,  which 
may  be  properly  noticed.  That  part 
which  has  transition  lime-rock  for  its 
upper  stratum  is  of  course  possessed  of  a 
8oil  remarkably  durable,  and  well  adapt- 
ed to  wheat  and  grass.  This  portion 
embraces  nearl)^  Imlf  of  the  state,  the 
eastern  line  of  it  commencing  at  the 
lake,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Huron  river, 
and  passing  in  a  southerly  direction, 
leaves  Columbus  a  few  miles  east,  and 
touches  the  Ohio  river  in  Adams  coxxniy. 
All  lyin^  west  of  this  line  is  emphati- 
cally a  limestone  country.  A  great  part 
of  the  ten  counties  constituting  the  Con- 
necticut Reserve  is  based  on  shale  and 
sandstone,  and  although  ^ood  land,  and 
capable  of  producin|^,  wiUi  careful  cul- 
ture, all  kinds  of  gram  and  fruit  suitable 
to  tne  climate,  yet^  lacking  calcareous 
matter  in  the  soil,  it  is  less  fertile  than 
the  rest  of  the  state.  The  middle  and 
south-eastern  section  of  Ohio  is  much 
more  uneven  than  the  western  and  nor- 
thern, the  streams  having  carried  away 
the  earth  to  a  greater  extent,  because  it 
was  from  its  nature  less  able  to  resist  the 
action  of  flood  and  frost.  This  great 
section  has  the  debris  of  the  lime  strata, 
that  lie  in  the  coal  series,  scattered  on 
all  its  hill  sides  and  valleys ;  and  min- 
gling with  the  debris  of  the  beds  of  shale 


and  sandstone  that  lie  above  and  below 
them,  constitute  a  soil  of  great  excel- 
lence, that  has  within  itself  the  renovat> 
ing  power  to  prevent  it^  exhaustion  under 
the  most  constant  culture.  When  tho- 
roughly tested,  seven-eighths  of  the  soil 
of  Ohio  will  be  found  well  adapted  to  th« 
permanent  production  of  wheat. 

On  the  south-east  and  south,  Ohio  has 
a  river-shore  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  length,  which  is  visited  by  steameis 
from  four  to  eight  months  of  every  year^ 
Its  interior  streams,  thoueh  worthless  for 
navifi^tion,  are  invaluable  as  feeders  for 
canaLl&  and  for  the  water-power  which, 
they  almost  everywhere  afford.  By  fu 
the  greatest  concentration  of  capital  is 
in  the  south-western  portion  of  the  state^ 
in  and  around  Cincinnati.  Clevelana 
and  the  country  around  it  may  be  ranked 
the  second  in  the  state  for  wealth  and 
business;  Zanesville  forms  the  third 
focus  of  wealth,  and  on  account  of  the- 
fine  beds  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  sur* 
rounding  country,  bids  fair  to  become 
extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing* 
Trumbull,  Ashtabula,  Geauga,  and 
Portage^  are  rich  in  fine  cattle  and  the 
productions  of  the  dairy.  The  south* 
eastern  and  central  counties  constitute 
at  present  the  most  productive  wheat 
reeion  in  the  United  States.  The  Scioto 
vaulev  is  distinguished  for  its  corn,  catUeu 
and  hogs,  which  it  produces  in  great 
abundance.  The  north-western  quarter 
of  the  state  is  too  new  to  have  acquired 
much  wealth  of  any  kind  *  but  when 
well  settled  it  will  be  second  to  none  bol 
the  south-west,  and  it  may  even  over- 
take that  rich  and  beautiful  section.  Its 
position  for  commerce  and  manufactures 
IS  remarkably  good,  and  its  soil  will  yield 
abundantly  all  the  productions  grown  in 
other  parts  of  the  state. 

Ohio  has  twenty-five  millions  of  acres^ 
nearly  every  acre  of  which  may  be 
cheaply  brought  into  tillage,  and  its 
average  feitility  exceeds  that  of  the  besi 
interval  lands  or  primitive  countries.  U 
it  were  all  under  culture  in  wheat^  it 
might  produce  five  hundred  millions  of 
busnels,  being  nearly  five  times  as  much 
as  is  grown  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
fully  able  to  sustain  in  comfort  and  haj>> 
piness  ten  millions  of  people ;  and  wi& 
that  number  it  would  average  but  250  to 
the  square  mile,  or  one  person  to  every 
2ik  acres.  In  climate  we  believe  no  other 
state  equals  it  for  mildness  and  uniform- 
iiy.     its  winter  cold  and  its 
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heat  are  greatly  tempered  on  the  north  feet  deep,  where  it  is  met  bjthe  Indiana 
by  the  extensive  boay  of  water  whi6h  portion  of  the  same  size  to  Fort  Wayne, 
bounds  it  in  that  direction,  and  its  The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  in  Ohio, 
•oothem  part  has  the  advantage  of  the  witli  its  side-cuts,  is  91  miles  long.  The 
soft  breezes  fW)m  the  Gulf.  Taken  as  Miami  canal,  wnich  joins  it  8U  miles 
a  whole,  it  is  probably  not  elccelled,  if  it  above  Defiance,  is  170  miles  in  length, 
18  equaled,  in  the  healthfulness  of  its  and  has  navigaole  feeders:  ist,  the  Sid- 
olimate  by  any  sister  state.  Its  position  ney  feeder,  13  miles;  2nd,  the  Warren 
among  the  states  would  seem  to  give  it  county  canal,  22  miles;  and  the  White- 
a  better  title  to  be  called  the  Keystone  water  canal,  25  miles, — in  all,  321  miles 
State  than  Pennsylvania;  for  it  holds  a  of  navigable  canal  within  the  western 
middle  ground  between  the  north-east  part  of  we  state,  and  terminating  at  the 
and  nor&-we8t ;  and  should  Canada  be-  western  extremity  of  Lake  £rie. 
come  an  integral  part  of  this  country.  From  the  above  it  appears  that  Ohio 
Ohio  will  be  more  central  than  an V  other  has  within  her  borders,  including  the 
state.  Before  that  time  arrives,  sne  bids  three-mile  Milan  canal,  920  miles  of 
fair  to  have  more  natural  and  artificial  navigable  canals,  built  at  an  expense  of 
ways  of  intereourse,  connecting  her  with  seventeen  millions  of  dollars.'' 
the  north  and  south,  the  east  and  west^  ^^^  eickvid  w  1851. 

to  the  farthest  bounds  of  the  nation,  than  ^^^^  j,^^ $490,000  91 

any  other  of  the  confederacy.   The  Ohio  Muskingum  YmproVement.V.V. '.'....!...    46,418  30 
river  ffives  her  southern  border  cheap  5?«"»kC"?!--: U'SJI  2 

intefcourse  with  all  the  stetes  of  the  XSSi^"lie'cai;i;::::;::;::::::;:  857:J»4g 

Mississippi  basin,  extending  westward  ^^^  ,^  ,, 

to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,        Total ♦edO,8M  75 

southward  to  the  Gulf,  ana  north  to  the  Ra.il-roads. — Ohio  stands  second  in 
Falls  of  St  Anthony.  Lake  Erie  fur-  numberof  miles  of  rail-road  in  ojieration, 
nishes  to  her  northern  counties  still  su-  New- York  having  2,150,  and  Ohio  1,418. 
perior  facilities  for  intercourse  with  the  Pennsylvania  has  1,211,  Massachusetts, 
north-west  to  the  49th  degree  of  latitude,  l  140,  and  Georgia  stands  next>  857. — 
and  towards  the  north-east  to  the  ocean,  New-York  has  .1,004  miles  in  progres^ 
and  by  means  of  the  Erie  canal  to  the  and  Ohio  1,736,  pjacing  the  Empire  ana 
eastern  states.  Her  artificial  ways  to  Buckeye  states  on  precisely  the  same 
•connect  these  natural  highroads,  and  to  figures,  when  roads  completed  and  in 
give  all  portions  of  her  people  easy  access  progress  are  added — 3,154  miles.  We 
to  them,  are  honorable  to  her  mdustry  give  from  the  American  Rail-road  Journal 
and  enterprise.  The  Ohio  canal,  begnn  tke  roads  completed  and  in  progress  in 
in  1825  and  completed  in  1832,  is  309  Ohio:— 
miles  long,  40  feet  wide  at  the  water  sur-  »AiL-EOADg'iH  ohio. 

foce,  and  4  feet  deep.    Its  branches,  be-  ^»  .,     .  ^JT"  ^^^ 

«innW  at  the  south,  are:  1st,  the  Co-  ^^.^li^dSSr^ "Sl...*^ 

lumbus  feeder,  9  miles  long ;  2nd,  the   coiumbut  and  Uke  Erie oo. . . .  — 

Hocking  canal,  56  miles  j  3rd,  the  Mus-    Dayton  and  Springfield  branch. 94 ... .    — 

kingum  improvement,  91  miles;  4th,  Sr^XaS?.?::::::::::::-.-.::::::::  «::::  := 

the  Walhonding  canal,  25  miles;   5th,  MadRWer 184....  — 

the  Canton  side-cut,  19  miles;  and  the  Sanduaky and Manafleid »....  -- 

Mahoning  canal,  87  miles— makmg  in  BJucro5S?inea°"il!diina..*.V.V.' !.".".'  will:    06 

all  596  miles  of  artificial  navigation  in  Cincinnati  and  Marietta —  ....    900 

eastern  Ohio,  tenmnaW>c!eveland,  ^^^^-^J^^;^" ::::::"".  i'.;::  7. 

«nd  touching  the  Ohio  nver  at  Ports-  Cleveland  and  Pitubunh lOO....  ~ 

m<KLik  and  Marietta.     The  Mahoning  S"''*!"^*  Sf^^'^SlS '"*7f*?i!w;*    Z""  "" 

Tanal  is  connected  with  the  PennsyE  grm^^Sj^^b^rJirp^^^^^^^^         -  ;:::  To, 

vania  improvements,   and  with   them  CincinnaU,  wuming  ton  a  ZanesYiUe  —  ....   loo 

makes  a  continuous  line  of  artificial  ^^I^S^S^^S^n'^^^^'"''':'    2.:::  Z 

highway  to  Philadelphia.    The  Wabash  Greenville  and  Miami '".".'.".'.'.' .'.*.*.  .1    SJ. . . .  — 

and  Erie  canal,  from  its  eastern  termi-  g*!»if'"»,"»^5*"»? -v. 2     '  77^ 

nation  to  iU  junction  with  the  Miami,  SSI.lSS~l!!^.''.*^'?"."!^.V  S.:.-.'  Vi 

68  miles,  is  more  than  double  the  size  of  Jnnction —  ....   no 

the  Ohio;  and  Uwnce  to  the  state  line,  ^:SAuti:Ziii:::::"Z:V:"  Z  "ll  »S 

20  miles,  it  is  fifty  feet  wide  and  five  Ohio  and  Pwmiyivuiift lOO....  — 
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Ohio  Central M.. 

Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley 30... 

Steubenrille  and  Indiana ~  . . . 

Springfield,  Mt.  Vernon,  A  Pittaborgh  —  . . 

Dayton  and  Micliigan —  . . 

Hudson  and  Akron  branch 13 . . 

Cincinnati  and  Dayton ^  .. 

CarroUton  branch  { 90.. 

Tnacarawaa  branch SO.. 

Wheeling  and  WellsrUle 38.. 


63 
00 
150 
HO 
140 
SO 
53 


Total 1,418       1,736 

Coal. — "Rich  as  Ohio  is  in  her  arable 
lands  and  in  their  vast  product  of  grain, 
she  is  not  more  so  in  that  than  in  her  mi- 
neral resources.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  coal  in  the  state. 
It  is  nearly  incredible  when  we  come  to 
estimate  it  in  a  single  county.  Take, 
for  example,  the  county  of  Tuscarawas, 
on  the  Ohio  canal.  Tms  county  has  550 
square  miles,  and  coal  mav  be  obtained 
on  every  mile  of  it.  In  Professor  Ma- 
ther's valuable  Report  on  Geology,  it  is 
Estimated  that  this  county  has  imbedded 
in  it  more  than  eighty  Ihoxuand  millions  of 
bushels  of  coed  .'—enough  to  supply  the 
state,  should  its  population  be  quadrupled 
for  centuries  to  come.  So  the  county  of 
Muskingum  can  furnish  ten  thousand 
millions  of  bushels.  These  are  interior 
counties,  which  at  present  supply  almost 
nothing  compared  with  the  counties  of 
Meigs,  Athens^  and  Summit.  Coal  may 
be  found  in  twenty  counties— comprising 
a  belt^  commencing  on  the  Ohio  river, 
from  the  Scioto  to  tlie  Hockhocking,  and 
stretching  a  little  east  of  north  to  the 
Lake.  The  principal  mines  are  those 
of  Pomerov  m  Meigs  county,  Nelson- 
ville,  in  Athens^  and  Tallmadge.  in  Sum- 
mit ;  but  coal  is  mined  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  various  other  places  in  the  coal 
regon." 

The  following  tabular  view  of  the 
increased  product  of  coal,  compiled  from 
statistical  documents,  is  very  nearly 
correct: 

In  the  above-mentioned  number  of 
counties : — 

Tmh.  No.  of  both.    Yoan.  No.  of  both. 

1840 3,383.368    1847 5,084,833 

1843  3,007,805    1848 6,538,968 

The  comparison  shows  that : 

From  1840  to  1843  the  IncreaM  waa 34  per  ot. 

"     1843  to  1847  "  "     65      " 

"     1847  to  1848  **  "     38      " 

By  the  year  1860,  tha  coal  production 
of  Ohio  will  probably  exceed  twenty 
millions  of  busnels  per  annum. 


The  following  tables  are  from  the  oen* 
sus  report  of  1850 : 

AOaiCDLTVRAL  PRODUCTIONS  OP  OHIO. 

AeresoflandimproTed 9,730',6S0 

Valae  of  fltmiing  Implementa  and  ma- 
chinery     $13,716,153 

Value  oflWe  stoek $43,376,187 

Number  ofbushela  of  wbeat 14,967,050 

"              **           Indian  corn 59.788,750 

Pounds  of  tobacco 10,480,967 

Poondsofwool 10,080j6O7 

Wine(gaUona) 44,834 

Batter  (pounds) 34,180,458 

Cheese  (pounds) 31,350,478 

Hay  (tons) 1,360,636 

Dew-rotted'.hemp  (tons) 638 

Water-rotted  hemp  (tons) 464 

Flaxseed  (bushels) 185.598 

Maple  Sttffar  (pounds) 4,531,643 

Value  of  home-made  mannfocturea $1,696,601 

NDMBBR  OP  MANUFACT0RIS8. 

Cotton 6    PiciroB 39 

Woolen 130    wrought  iron 11 

Castings 183 

COTTON  aOODS. 

Capital  inTested $397,000 

Bales  of  cotton 4,370 

Tonsofcoal '.         3,158 

Value  of  raw  material $337,060 

Number  of  hands  employed  |  JJJjJf^g  "  * '  ^ 

ATerage  wages  per  month }  l^-\\\     *$J  06 

Value  of  entire  product $394,700 

Yards  of  sheeting,  4sc 380,000 

Potmdsofyam 433,000 

wooLBN  oeooa. 

Capitalinrested $870,990 

Pounds  of  wool  used 1,657,786 

Tonsofcoal 3,110 

Value  of  raw  material $576,493 

Nmnber  of  hands  employed  j  ^^^-\  \  \  ^ 

Average  wages  per  month |  SSafesi.'ili     $10  44 

Value  of  entire  products $1,111,037 

Yards  of  cloth  manulhctured 1,374,067 

Pounds  of  yam 65,000 

no  IRON. 

Capital  InTested $1,503,000 

Tons  of  ore  used 140,610 

Tonsofmineral  coal 31,730 

Bushels  of  coke  and  charcoal 5,488,800 

Valne  of  raw  material,  fhel,  Ac $630,037 

N  umber  of  hands  employed 3,415 

Average  wacea  per  month $94  48 

Tons  of  pig  iron  made 53,658 

Value  or  entire  producu $1,955,850 

CASTINGS^ 

Capital  invested $8,063,660 

Tons  of  pig  Iron 37,555 

"    ofoldmetal 1.843 

"    ofore 9,000 

"    ofmineralcoal 80,006 

Bushels  of  coke  and  charcoal 355,190 

Value  of  raw  material,  (Viel,  Ac $1,199,79$ 

Number  of  hands  employed i^ 

Average  wages  per  month $37  32 

Tons  of  castings  made 87,3Wk 

Value  of  other  producU $308,700. 

"     of  entire  products $3,069,350i 

WROUGHT  laON. 

Capltalinvested ^^S!^ 

Tons  of  pig  metal 13,67S 

ofbloomsttsed •         3,900 


ofmineralcoal. 
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Bostaeis  of  coke  and  charcoal 460,000 

▼alue  of  raw  material  t004,4n 

Nomber  of  hands  employed 706 

▲▼erage  wafea  per  monCh $S9  ffl 

Ta&a  of  wrought  Iron  made i4,4M 

Yalue  of  entire  produeta f  1,07MM 


losses  to  the  billholdere  by  any  £uhire  of 
one  or  more  of  the  branches. 

4.  Twelve  free  banks,  established  un- 
der a  recent  law  of  Ohio. 


P0PUI.ATI01C  OF  OHIO. 


Balioof 


i 


1800 45,M5 — 

1810 280,700 408.7 

1880 fl61,4M ..1« 

1880     037,908 01.8 

1840 1,510,487 68 

18M 1,080,408 80.88 

No.  of  voters 853,568 

ReprcaentatiTea 31 

Fractiona 19,879 

DeathainlSSO 98,049 

Ratio  to  the  llYing 68.41 

fiANKING    IN8TITUTI0N8    OF    OhIO. — 

It  appears,  by  the  annual  official  report 
of  the  state  of  these  institutions,  made 
up  to  the  1st  November,  1852,  that  there 
are  now  sixty-eight  banks  in  the  Btate^ 
▼iz. : —  \ 

1.  Five  of  the  original  chartered  insti- 
tutions, including  the  Life  Insurance 
and  Trust  Company. 

2.  Eleven  independent  banks,  doing 
business  under  a  general  law,  and  de- 
positing bonds  as  collaterals  per  is- 
sues. 

3.  Forty  branches  of  the  state  bank 
of  Ohio,  each  independent  in  itself  its 
capital,  loans,  profits,  &c.,  but  under  the 
occasional  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  each  liable  to  contribute  for 
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While  the  deposits  amount  to  $6,972,000, 
and  the  aggregate  circulation  is  $11,- 
373,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  banks 
have  specie  on  hand  to  the  amount  of 
$2,631,000,  or  about  25  per  cent,  of  cir- 
culation, and  deposits  m  the  Eastern 
cities  to  the  extent  of  $3,287,900.  In 
addition  to  which,  the  state  holds  colla^ 
teral  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $2,803,000, 
to  meet  the  issues  of  these  institutions. 


M^^VWWWV^^«A/N/WWVAi«W 


ART.   II.-FLORIDA-IT8    POSITION,    RE80UR0E8,    AND 

DESTINY. 


There  is  not  perhaps  any  state  of  the 
confederacy  that  can  be  more  benefited 
by  the  construction  of  judicious  works 
ot  internal  improvement^  and  by  the  im- 
provement of  its  harbors,  than  Florida. — 
Thirty-one  years  have  elapsed,  since  the 
provinces  of  East  and  West  Florida  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States 
under  the  treaty  of  cession  concluded  in 
1819.  No  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, except  the  "King's  road''  in  East 
Florida,  and  a  short  and  small  canal, 
(never  completed,)  near  Lake  Okechoke  ; 
and  De  Brabme's  surveys  in  1765,  &c., 
were  commenced  by  the  British  or  Span- 
ish governments,  whilst  the  provinces 
were  under  the  control  of  either  of  those 
powers;  and  since  their  transfer  to  the 


United  States,  various  circumstances 
have  combined  to  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  their  valuable  commercial,  agn- 
cultural,  and  other  resources. 

The  fortifications  then  near  Pensacola, 
that  at  St.  Mark's,  the  fort  at  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  an  old  defence  called  Fort 
George,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  St 
John's,  were  all  the  military  defences 
worth  mentioning  existing  in  the  provin- 
ces at  the  cession.  The  United  States 
have  since  established  a  navy  yard,  and 
works  for  the  repair  of  vessels  of  war, 
and  erected  other  forts,  and  built  a  na- 
val and  marine  hospital  near  Pensacola ; 
are  building  fortifications  at  the  Tortu- 
gas  and  at  Key  West :  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  StMary's  River ;  and  have 
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placed  the  fort  ai  Si  Augustine  in  good 
condition;  but  no  other  part  of  the  ez- 
tenuYe  and  exposed  gulf  and  sea  coast 
of  the  state  is  in  any  degree  fortified; 
nor  are  there  proper  preparations  made 
for  the  construction,  at  an  early  period, 
of  such  defences.  The  entire  Atlantic 
and  gulf  coast  of  the  United  States,  from 
Passamaquoddy  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  is 
about  3,500  milea  and  of  this  extent  the 
eoastand  reefs  of  Florida,  from  St.  Mary^s 
around  the  Toitugas  to  the  Perdido, 
comprise  upwards  of  1,200  milea  extend- 
ing oyer  8  deg.  of  latitude  and  7i  deg. 
of  longitude,  b^ing  more  than  one  thini 
of  the  whole  coast. 

Within  a  few  years  past^  our  ^^eoatt 
survey'^  has  been  commenced;  but  with 
meagre  and  inadequate  appropriations ; 
not  at  all  in  just  proportion  either  to  the 
necessities  of  the  work,  or  to  the  amounts 
pelded  for  such  surveys  in  other  sec- 
tionsy  less  important  to  the  whole  country. 
No  canal  or  rail-road  has  been  constructs 
ed  by  the  federal  goYemment  in  Florida, 
but  the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousands 
of  dollars,  (whilst  Florida  was  a  fem'tory,) 
for  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  some 
of  the  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  two  or 
three  partial  surveys  of  important  routes 
of  a  national  character,  has  given  rise  to 
allefi;^tions,  that  profuse  grants  have  been 
maae  for  her  benefit.  She  has,  too,  been 
unjustly  reproached  as  being  the  cause 
oi  the  immense  expenditures  so  profit- 
lessly  made  in  the  Seminole  war :  and 
by  some  she  is  held  responsible  for  all 
the  foUy,  waste,  extravagance,  impK)- 
•itions,  peculations  and  frauds,  commit- 
ted in  that  war  by  the  emphySs  of  the 
federal  government^  thougn  not  citizens 
of  the  ^te.  A  similar  class  have  had 
the  infamous  audacity  to  impute  to  her 
people  the  purposed  origination  of  the 
war,  and  a  desire  for  its  protraction,  as 
a  source  of  pecuniary  eain.  A  devasta- 
ted frontier  of  several  hundred  miles, 
and  the  butchery  by  the  savages  of  hun- 
dreds of  men,  women  and  children, 
throughoat  the  state,  and  the  utter  ruin 
brougnt  upon  many  of  her  citizens  by 
that  war,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  prove 
the  falsity  of  this  accusation.  Those 
who  have  propagated,  or  countenanced 
iuoh  unscrupulous  slanders  against  the 
people  of  Florida,  have  not,  when  chal- 
lenged^ exposed  a  single  case  in  which 
any  citizen  of  the  sUte  has  obtained 
pavment  of  any  demand  against  the  Uni- 
taa  States,  founded  on  feud;  and  the 


public  records  of  Congress^  and  of  the  foA* 
oral  departments,  will  verify  the  declara- 
tion, that  scores  of  Floridians  have  been 
refused  payment  of  just  claims,  or  post- 
poned on  thp  most  frivolous  pretexts  and 
discreditable  suspicions. 

If  attempts  have  been  made  in  any 
instance,  by  individuals  claiming  to  be- 
long to  Florida,  to  obtain  from  me  fede- 
ral treasury  claims  not  founded  in  strict 
justice;  such  dishonorable  exceptions 
do  ^ot  excuse  wholesale  imputations 
against  the  citizens  of  the  state  generally, 
nor  justifv  the  excitement  of  prejudices 
against  them,  and  the  withholding  pay> 
ment  of  just  aemands. 

Both  of  the  provinces,  when  acquired 
by  the  United  States,  (excepting  onl;^  a 
small  portion  of  country  around  the  city 
of  Pensacola,  at  the  western  extremity, 
and  the  re^on  contiguous  to  the  city  ot 
St.  Augustine,  and  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  river  St.  John's,  in  East  Florida,J 
were  in  the  possession  of.  warlike  and 
hostile  bands  of  savages.  The  territo- 
ries, when  ceded  were  covered  with 
British  and  Spanisn  titles  to  lands,  some 
for  tracts  of  several  thousands  of  acres. 
The  "Forbes  Grant^"  extending  from  the 
St.  Mark's  to  the  west  side  of  the  Apala- 
chicola  river,  and  including  also  the  site 
of  the  city  of  Apalachicola  and  several 
thousands  of  acres  contiguous  thereto, 
further  west^  and  the  adjacent  islands  <n 
St.  George  and  St.  Vincent.,  and  Dog 
Island,  and  reaching  upwards  of  sixty 
miles  from  the  ooast  into  the  interior, 
covered  an  area  of  upwards  of  one  mil- 
lion two  hundred  thousand  acres.  Most 
of  the  lands  which  had  not  been  previ- 
ously granted  were  included  in  the  con- 
cessions by  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  duke 
of  Alagon,  the  Chevalier  de  Vargas,  and 
the  count  of  Punon  Rostros,  clanoestinely 
made,  whilst  the  treaty  of  cession  was 
being  negotiated,  and  which,  though  an- 
nulled by  a  codicil  to  the  treaty,  are  still 
claimed  by  the  grantees,  and  those  to 
whom  the  grants  nave  been  assigned,  to 
be  valid  and  in  force.  A  decision  has 
recently  been  given  by  the  United  States 
Court  in  Florida,  in  a  suit  brought  upon 
the  Alagon  or  "  Hackley  grants"  against 
its  validity.  The  procrastination,  since 
1821,  of  the  definitive  ascertainment  and 
confirmation  or  rejection  of  alleged 
Spanish  titles,  have  been  a  serious  evil 
to  the  state,  and  aided  to  retard  its  set- 
tlement and  progress. 

The  removal  of  many  of  the  Indiavt 
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from  the  upper  and  middle  sections  to 
below  28]aeg.  north  lat,  on  the  Penin- 
sula, was  effected  about  1825,  under  the 
treaty  made  with  the  chiefs  at  Camp 
Moultrie,  in  1823.  Though  this  measure 
opened  a  large  portion  of  the  country  to 
settlement,  and,  when  adopted,  was  gen- 
erally commended,  ezpenence  has  pro- 
ved that  it  was  injudicious  policy.  It 
has  been  the  prolific  cause  of  subsequent 
troubles  and  of  great  sacrifice  of  life  and 
property  by  the  people  of  Florida,  and 
of  immense  expenditures  by  the  fede- 
ral govemment--the  responsibility  for 
which,  as  before  stated,  has  been  most 
unjustly  attributed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  8tat«.  The  measure  referred  to  has 
put  back  the  state  at  least  the  fifth  of  a 
century.  Four  large  bands  or  towns  of 
Indiana  located  on  the  Apalachicola,  re- 
mained there  till  1834,  when  they  were 
removed  peaceably,  in  conformity  with 
treaty  stipulations,  to  the  Indian  territory 
west  of  the  Arkansas.  In  1835  the  Se- 
minoles,  Miccossukies  and  other  tribes 
concentrated,  as  above  stated,  near  the 
fastnesses  of  the  peninsula,  in  resistance 
to  the  enforcement  of  treaties  stipulating 
for  their  emigration  west  of  the  Arkansas, 
commenced  predatory  hostilities  that 
soon  ripened  into  open  war,  which 
lasted  for  seven  years,  and  was  attended 
with  but  limited  and  partial  creditable 
success  to  the  federal  government,  or  to 
its  officers,  either  in  arms  or  diplomacy. 
The  best  measure  adopted  by  the  United 
States  during  the  war,  was  the  i*"  armed 
occupation"  act  of  1842 ;  though  ih^  po- 
licy pursued  b^  the  federal  government, 
in  the  execution  of  the  law,  until  the 
act  of  the  1st  July,  1848,  was  passed,  de- 
creased its  benefits.  The  contest  'was 
abandoned  by  the  United  States  in  1842, 
an  ^^  arrangement^^  with  the  yet  unsub- 
dued Indians  then  being  made  (similar 
to  two  others  after  1835,  which  they  had 
riolated.)  by  the  e^eneral  ofiicer  com- 
manding the  United  States  regular  forces 
in  Florida:  and  which  last  "arrange- 
znent)'^  in  disregard  of  the  previous  trea- 
ties, stipulated  that  those  Indians,  headed 
hy  the  chiefs  Aipiarka  and  Bowlegs, 
might  remain  on  the  peninsula !  Their 
whole  number,  it  is  estimated,  cannot 
exceed  eight  hundred,  and  they  are  on 
paper  restricted  to  prescribed  limits,  em- 
bracing many  hundreds  of  square  miles 
in  area.  Since  that "  arrangement/'  re- 
peated disturbances,  attended  by  blood- 
shed and  destruction  of  property,  have 


occurred,  owing  it  is  alleged,  by  the  citi- 
zens, to  the  depredations  of  the  Indians 
outside  of  the  country  reserved  for  them ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  by  those 
inimical  to  the  people  of  Florida,  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
frontier  population  upon  the  Indian  re- 
servation. The  officers  of  the  federal 
government  have  not  restrained  the  In- 
dians to  the  limits  of  the  **  reservation  f 
and  while  this  duty  is  neglected,  collis- 
ions and  confiicts  between  the  savages 
and  the  settlers  near  to  the  lines  are  inev- 
itable. Means  are  now  being  adopted  to 
efiect  the  removal  of  the  few  hundred 
warriors  and  women  and  children  yet 
remaining,  (and  it  is  said  in  a  state  of 
destitution.)  on  the  lower  end  of  the  pen* 
insula,  ana  which  efibrta  it  is  hoped,  may 
be  successful ;  but  if  tneir  fail,  prompt 
and  efficient  measures  will  certainly  be 
taken  by  the  state  government  to  abate 
this  evil,  so  blighting  to  the  prosperity 
of  Florida. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  provinces  of  Florida,  that  since  their 
first  discovery  by  the  Spaniards,  nearly 
three  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  they  have 
never  enjoyed  twenty  successive  years 
of  peace  and  tmnquillity  undisturbed  by 
domestic  warlike  conflicts  or  foreign 
hostile  invasion.  They  have  changed 
owners  and  masters  several  times.  The 
late  disturbances  with  the  Seminoles 
brought  destruction  and  ruin  upon  many 
Floridians,  and  the  insecurity  to  life  and 
property  since  1835,  not  only  deterred 
emigration  to  Florida,  but  hundreds  of 
wormy  and  valuable  citizens  abandoned 
their  plantations,  and  with  their  families 
went  to  other  southern  states,  where  they 
would  not  be  daily  liable  to  massacre  and 
devastation,  owing  to  the  neglect  by  the 
federal  government  of  the  duty  of  pro- 
tection. 

The  creation  by  the  territorial  legis- 
lature of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  banks,  to 
three  of  which  were  given  territorial 
bonds  or  guaranties  to  raise  their  capital, 
and  the  &ilure  of  all  these  corporations 
prior  to,  or  in  1837;  the  inability  of  any 
of  them  to  retrieve  their  credit,  and  the 
liability  imputed  by  the  foreign  holdecs 
of  the  ^^ faith  bonds''  and  '^guaranties" 
to  the  state  of  Florida,  since  organized, 
for  several  millions  of  aollars,  has  been  a 
serious  drawback  to  the  settlement  and 
^wth  of  the  state.  The  state  constitu- 
uon  expressly  inhibits  the  state  legisla- 
ture from  levying  any  tax  for  tli^  !«• 
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donpiioii  of  these  imputed  obli{;a- 
tions;  those  who  efiectea  the  adoption 
of  such  restriction,  contending  that  the 
{wople  of  the  state  are  not  justly  respon- 
sible for  the  improyident  acts,  allowed 
by  Congress,  of  tne  territorial  authoritiea^ 
who.  they  insist,  were  the  creatures 
solely  of  federal  legislation  and  federal 
executive  power,  and  also  that  the  bonds 
were  purcnased  by  the  holders  in  disre- 
^rd  of  the  conditions  of  the  acts  of 
incorporation,  and  with  full  knowledge 
of  all  the  facts.  Some  oonteml,  also, 
that  the  territorial  banks  were  created 
without  any  competent  legal  power  in 
the  territorial  legislative  council  therefor. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  first,  and  the 
subsequent  acquisition  of  California,  and 
the  discovery  of  gold  there^  also  diverted 
emigration  from  Florida  to  those  states. 

These  events  have  greatly  retarded 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  state; 
and  the  present  backward  condition  of 
her  internal  improvements,  should  not 
be  mentioned,  without  also  adverting,  at 
the  same  time,  to  them,  as  her  apologies. 

Her  people  are  as  public  spirited  and 
as  enterprising  as  those  of  any  other 
section,  but  their  energies  have  been 
stifled  by  the  series  of  untoward  circum- 
stances alluded  to.  Blessed  with  a 
genial  climate  and  a  fruitful  soil,  and 
advantages  for  improvement,  with  faci* 
lity  and  cheapness  unsurpassed  by  any 
country,  it  is  believed  Florida  is  destined 
in  time  to  become  a  populous,  and  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  states 
of  the  Union. 

The  severe  restrictions  imposed  in 
1822  and  1834  upon  our  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rioo  trade,  are  ably  and  fully  exposed 
by  Senator  Mallory,  in  his  recent  pam- 
phlet on  that  subject  They  are  a  se- 
rious grievance  to  the  state.  But  for 
those  restrictions,  we  should  sell  annually 
to  those  islands  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  agricultural  products,  stock, 
&o.  The  restrictions  should  be  forthwith 
abrogated,  if  the  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  gulf  and  Atlan- 
tic southern  states  are  entitled  to  any 
cimsideration  j  and  indeed  the  dictates 
of  sound  pohcy  and  equal  justice  to 
every  section  of  the  Union,  imperatively 
demand  the  repeal  of  those  laws. 

It  is  proper  also  to  state  here,  that  the 
failure  of  the  federal  government  to 
lalfil  in  good  faith  its  oblif^tion  to  indem- 
nify Spanish  inhabitants  for  the  spolia- 
I  of  1812, 1813^  1814)  and  1818,  when 


the  provinces  (then  belong^g  to  Spain| 
were  invaded  oy  the  troops  of  the  United 
States ;  and  the  withholdmg  of  protection 
to  the  citizens  of  Florida  during  the  pro* 
tracted  Indian  hostilities  which  com* 
menced  in  1835,  and  the  refusal  to 
ind^nnify  the  many  himdreds  of  citizens 
whose  property  was  devastated  by  the 
savages,  owing  to  the  flagrant  neglect  of 
the  federal  government  to  fulfil  its  duty 
of  affording  proper  protection  to  them; 
and  likewise  the  refusal  to  pay  others 
their  just  dues  for  supplies  furnished 
to  troops  in  service,  and  for  services  ren- 
dered the  federal  government;  are  all 
matters  that  have  been  severely  felt  in 
Florida,  and  have  all  materially  reterded 
its  prosperity. 

The  only  rail-road  in  Florida,  now  in 
operation,  is  the  Tallahassee  and  St 
Mark's  road.  It  was  built  about  1834, 
by  an  incorporated  company.  It  now 
runs  from  Tallahassee  to  the  sea-port^  at 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Spanish  fortress 
of  St.  Mark's,  at  the  junction  of  the  St. 
Mark's  and  Wakulla  rivers,  a  distance 
of  about  23  miles,  and  is  in  good  condi- 
tion. Between  twenty  and  thirty  thou- 
sand bales  of  cotton,  and  large  amounts 
of  other  produce,  ana  of  merchandise,  are 
annuallv  transported  over  this  road.  It 
origiuaUy  crossed  the  St.  Mark's  river,  and 
run  to  a  point  on  the  Bay  of  St.  Mark's 
or  Apalache,  a  short  distance  below  its 
present  terminus,  where  a  flourishing 
village  soon  sprang  up,  but  which  was 
in  1843  totally  demolished  by  an  unpre- 
cedented hurricane  and  flood  from  the 
faif,  by  which  many  lives  were  lost, 
his  rail-road  is  now  owned  chiefly  by 
Gen.  Call.  The  cost  of  construction,  of 
rebuilding  it,  and  of  repairs^  has  pro- 
bably been  $250,000,  but  it  is  generally 
considered  to  be  a  good  invesbnent  If 
it  is  intersected  by  the  contemplated 
great  central  road  hereafter  spoken  o^ 
it  will  increase  in  value.  The  Georgia 
'Brunswick  Company,  hereafter  alluded 
to^  it  is  understood,  desire  to  connect 
with  this  road  |  an^  projects  have  been 
in  contemplation  to  extend  the  Talla- 
hassee road  to  Thomasville,  Georgia 
and  toother  points  in  Georgia,  without 
reference  to  the  Brunswick  Company. 
Such  extension  will  add  to  its  import- 
ance. 

Plank  roads  are  being  proieoted  at 
several  deteched  points  in  Florida,  for 
short  distances,  and  one  several  miles  in 
length  is  now  in  course  of  coostnictioa 
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firom  New  Port  (a  riTal  town  to  St 
Mark's,  situated  a  ifew  miles  above  it  on 
the  St  Mark's  riTer)  to  the  Georgia  line. 

A  small  private  rail-road  was  con- 
ftnieted  a  few  years  ago^  leading  to 
Fors]rth  and  Simps^m's  extensive  raann- 
footories  and  mills,  near  Bagda^  on 
Black  Water  river,  West  Florida,  but  it 
became  useless,  and  has  been  taken  np. 

In  1835  a  company  was  incorporated 
to  build  a  canal  or  rail-road,  to  connect 
the  Apalachioola  river  (throngh  lake 
Wimico)  with  St  Joseph's  bay  •  at  whioh 
it  was  intended  to  establish  a  shipping 
port  for  the  produce  brought  down  the 
Chattahooohe  and  Flint  and  Apalachi- 
eola  rivers,  and  firom  the  surrounding 
country;  and  for  receiving  and  forwarct* 
ing  merchandise  to  the  interior ;  and  as 
a  rival  to  the  city  of  Apalachioola.  A 
load  about  nine  miles  long  was  pat  in 
operation,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulties  attending  the  passage  of  large 
steamboats  through  the  shoal  waters  of 
the  lake,  it  was  abandoned  in  1839 ;  and 
another  road  running  from  St  Joseph, 
north,  about  30  miles,  to  lola.  a  village 
established  on  the  west  side  of  the  Apa* 
lachicola  a  mile  above  the  Chipola  river, 
was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  up- 
wards of  $300,000  dollars.  A  bridge  of 
superior  construction,  several  hundred 
yaku  in  length,  was  thrown  across  the 
Chipola,  and  the  raiUroad  continued  upon 
it  A  town  was  soon  built  at  the  southern 
temiaus,  on  the  bay  of  St  Joseph,  which 
bay  has  an  excellent  harbor,  easily 
accessible  to  merchant  vessels  of  the 
first  class  usually  employed  in  southern 
trade.    In  1841  the  rail-road,  in  conse- 

auenoe  of  pecuniary  embarrassments  of 
le  company,  occasioned  by  its  immense 
expenditure,  was  abandoned ;  and  soon 
after  the  rails  were  taken  up,  and  sold  to 
a  rail-road  company  in  Geoivia.  Many 
persons  contend  that  the  site  has  superior 
advantages,  and  that  with  judicious 
management  it  would  have  succeeded; 
and  that  it  may  be  resuscitated  at  some 
fiiture  period,  underVavorable  auspices. 
The  proper  and  judicious  improvement 
of  the  harbor  of  Apalachioola  would 
of  course  prevent  this,  and  especially  if 
tlie  inland  communication  along  the 
ooast  (hereafter  mentioned)  from  Soutih 
Cape  to  the  Mississippi,  is  undertaken. 
Apalachioola  now  ships  to  foreign  ports 
and  coastwise  upwards  of  $6,000,000 
worth  of  cotton  uid  other  produce  an- 
ttnally,  and   reoeives  a  eorrespondmg 


amount  of  merchandise  for  transporta- 
tion into  the  interior,  and  has  besides 
considerable  trade. 

Some  miles  of  the  Florida,  Alabama, 
and  Georgia  rail-road,  near  Pensaoolat 
was  gmdc^,  as  hereinafter  stated,  seveial 
years  ago,  but  that  work  has  been  sus- 
pended for  the  present 

Excepting  some  local  improvements 
at  the  citv  of  St  Augustine,  made  by 
the  federal  government^  and  which  were 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  its  pro- 
perty there,  the  foregoing,  it  is  believed, 
comprise  all  the  works  or  the  character 
heretofore  constracted,  or  partially  con- 
structed, in  Florida, 

Florida  has  several  capacious  and 
secure  harbors,  and  of  easy  entrance. 
No  less  than  twenty-six  important  rivers : 
the  Perdido,  the  Escambia,  the  Black- 
water  and  Yellow  rivers,  fthrough  St 
Mary  de  Galvez  bay.)  the  Choctawhat- 
chie,  the  Apalachioola,  (into  which  flow 
the  Chattahooche  and  the  Flinty)  the 
Ockolockonee,  the  St.  Mark's  and  Wa- 
kulla, |through  St  Mark's  or  Apalachee 
bay,)  tne  Wacissa  and  Oscilla,  the  Su- 
wanee  or  Little  St  John's,  and  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Withlacoochy,  and  Alapahau, 
and  Santaffee.  the  Weethlockoocnee  or 
Amixura,  the  Hillsborough,  the  Nokosho^ 
tee  or  Manatee,  the  Talachopko  or  Peas 
creek,  the  Caloosahatche.  the  Otsego^ 
the  two  Caximbas.  the  Galivans  river, 
Harney's  river,  ana  Shark  river,  besides 
other  streams  of  lesser  note,  flow  from, 
or  through  the  state,  into  ih%  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  five  first-named  rivers 
extend  into  the  State  of  Alabama.  They 
already  bear  upon  their  waters  to  the 
Florida  Gulf  shippin?  ports  valuable 
products,  which  could  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  comparatively  trifling  aitifi- 
cial  ^internal  improvements,"  and  the 
value  of  the  public  and  private  lands  in 
Alabama,  contiguous  to  them,  much 
enhanced.  The  Chattahooche  river  is 
the  boundary  between  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  ana  is  navigable  fat  steam- 
boats for  upwards  of  1 50  miles  northward 
from  its  jnnction  with  the  Flinty  where 
they  form  the  Apalachioola.  The  Flint 
extends  upwards  of  100  miles  into  one 
of  the  most  productive  sections  of  Geor- 
gia. The  Ockolockony,  the  Oscilla,  the 
Suwanee,  and  the  two  first  named  of  its 
tributaries,  all  extend  into  Georgia ;  and 
if  all  of  them  are  not  susceptible  by  arti- 
ficial improvement  of  being  made  navi- 
gable for  steamboats  of  a  large  olaa% 
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ihey  can  be  made  equal  to  most  of  the 
(vdmary  canals  in  operation  in  the 
middle  states,  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
their  respective  soarces,  in  affording 
fiicilities  for  the  transportation  of  produce 
to  the  coast)  and  ot  merchandise  into 
the  interior.  Every  one  of  the  rivers 
named,  not  only  at  their  respective  out- 
lets to  the  ^(,1  but  with  reference  to 
their  navigation  m  the  interior,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  artificial  improvement,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  which  would  be 
commensurate  to  the  expense  incurred. 
The  country  at  large  would  not  only  be 
benefited  by  the  promotion  and  exten- 
sion of  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
interests  of  me  contiguous  region,  and 
tiie  development  of  new  sources  of 
wealth  and  prosperity,  that  the  improve- 
ments suggested  would  cause ;  but  the 
fecilities  lor  cheap  and  ready  defence  of 
an  extensive  coast  frontier,  (now  greatly 
Exposed  to  a  foreign  maritime  enemy,) 
that  such  improvements  would  afford, 
would  be  of  incalculable  national  advan- 
tage. In  fiict,  t^he  federal  treasury,  as  to 
most  of  them,  would  be  more  than  reim- 
bursed for  all  outlays  (if  it  undertook  the 
works)  by  the  ennanced  value  of  the 
public  lands  in  their  vicinity,  and  their 
consequent  increased]  sales.  And  if 
uidertaken  by  a  state  or  states,  or  by 
corporate  associations,  and  a  proper  por- 
tion of  the  lands  were  granted  m  aid  of 
the  works,  the  United  States  would  be 
remunerated  by  the  increased  value  of 
the  portion  retained.  The  states  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia  are  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  improvements  referred  to, 
to  an  extent  quite  equal  to  the  interest 
of  the  State  of  Florida.  Some  years 
since,  the  legislature  of  the  last-named 
gtate  directed  an  examination  of  the 
Ookolockony  river,  with  a  view  to  its 
improvement;  and  it  has  also,  at  different 
times,  made  examinations  with  a  view 
to  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Chattahooche  and  Flint  rivers ;  and 
it  has  expended  some  money  on  both. 
Alabama  has  as  yet  done  but  little  to 
promote  the  interests  of  her  south-eastern 
cociiities^  in  obtaining  facilities  for  the 
transportation  of  prmluce  to  the  gul^ 
tiiroa^h  Florida. 

ft  IS  believed  that  the  improvement 
of  the  bays  and  harbors,  and  of  their 
outlets  to  the  gulf  or  sea,  can  be  ren- 
dered easier,  less  expensive,  and  more 
Bubstanttal  and  permanent,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  system  of  closing  unnecessary 


delta  or  outlets;  and  instead  of  remov« 
ing  bars  or  deepening  channels  by  exca- 
vation, making  portions  of  them  positive 
and  immovable  obstructions,  thereby 
confining  the  waters  to  as  few  channeto 
as  possible,  and  causing  them  to  force 
and  deepen  those  chumels  for  their 
debouchement  to  the  gulf  or  sea.  Es- 
pecially on  the  southern  Atlantic  coast^ 
and  in  the  gulf^  is  this  plan  deemed  to 
be  the  most  eligible. 

Several  different  examinations,  recon- 
noissances,  or  surveys,  have  been  made 
of  some  of  these  rivers  and  their  outlets, 
and  reports  furnished  as  to  their  sus- 
ceptibility of  advantageous  improve- 
meat)  wluch  can  be  found  by  reference 
to  the  public  documents,  of  which  a  list 
is  annexed  in  note  A. 

That  an  inland  water  communication 
from  the  Mississippi  river  to  South  Cape, 
in  Middle  Florida,  could  be  obtained  for 
steamboats  of  a  medium  size,  and  coast- 
ing craft,  was  many  years  ago  main- 
tained by  high  authority.  The  expense 
necessary  to  obtain  such  inland  commu- 
nication, by  canallins  between  the 
nearly  continuous  line  of  bays,  or  sounds, 
runninc' parallel  with  the  gulf  coast^  from 
South  Cape  to  the  Mississippi,  and  by 
closing  the  mqutiis  of  one  or  two  streams 
and  stopping  a  few  shoal  inlets,  is  really 
trifling,  when  the  immense  advantages 
to  flow  from  such  a  work  is  estimated. 
But  I  will  not  dilate  on  this  undertak- 
ing. The  public  documents,  enumerated 
in  note  A,  afford  full  information  on  the 
subject,  and  demonstrate, .  to  my  judg- 
menif  the  entire  practicability  of  effect- 
ing results  especially  beneficial  to  the 
western  states,  and  to  Alabama  and 
Florida ;  and  wnen  such  communication 
is  extended  across  the  peninsula  to  the 
ocean,  important  to  the  Atlantic  states. 

On  the  Atlantic  or  eastern  coast  of 
Florida,  above  or  north  of  Cape  Sable, 
there  are  several  important  streams^ 
which  could  also  be  improved  by  widen- 
ing, straightening,  and  deepening,  and 
by  removing  obstructions  in  the  naviga- 
tion, at  comparatively  trifling  expense, 
considering  the  benefits  that  would  re- 
sult therefrom,  in  the  same  way  above 
mentioned. 

The  sound  behind  the  tongne  of  land 
terminatinff  at  Cape  Florida,  receives 
the  Miami  river,  Little  river.  Arch 
creek,  Rio  Ratones,  and  Snake  creek, 
and  extends  several  miles  north,  paral- 
lel with  the  sea-shore.  New  River  Inlet^ 
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Hillsborough  riyer  and  inlet^  Jupiter  In- 
let^ St.  Lucia  river  and  inlet^  Halifax 
river  and  inlet^  Mosq^uito  river  and  inlet, 
Matanzas  river  and  inlet,  St.  Augustine 
harbor,  North  river,  San  Pablo  creek, 
St.  John's  river,  Nassau  bay  and  river, 
and  the  river  St.  Mary's,  (the  latter  be- 
ing the  boundary  between  Florida  and 
Georgia,)  are  all  important  points  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  As  is  heretofore  stated, 
in  respect  of  the  gulf  coast  between 
South  Cape  in  Middle  Florida,  and  the 
Mississippi,  a  nearly  continuous  line  of 
inland  ^^sound  navigation,''  for  coasting 
crajft  and  steamboats  of  the  medium 
size,  drawing  six  or  seven  feet,  it  has 
been  suggested,  j|and  with  great  plausi* 
bility,)  may  be  effected  from  Cape  Flo- 
rida to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  river, 
by  closing  securely  and  permanently 
some  of  me  inlets  mentioned  and  by 
excavating  less  than  thirty  miles  of  ca- 
nal, .and  by  widening  and  deepening, 
in  a  few  places,  the  natural  channels  of 
the  interior  communications  now  exist- 
ing ;  being  the  "  sounds,''  and  also  the 
"lakes"  and  rivers  adjacent  to,  and  ex- 
tending (with  but  trifling  interruption) 
along  the  entire  pastern  coast  of  the 
state,  and  running  parallel  with  the  sea- 
shore, at  a  short  distance  therefrom,  in 
the  interior.  And  it  has  been  predict- 
ed, that  after  sucli  improvement,  the 
natural  effect  of  the  tides  from  the  sea, 
through  the  "inlet's"  remaining  open, 
and  of  the  accumulation  of  the  waters 
flowing  into  the  sounds  from  the  inte- 
rior, and  restrained  to  such  outlet  to  the 
sea,  and  the  currents  caused  thereby, 
would  be,  not  only  to  increase  the  depth 
of  the  channels  of  the  sounds,  but  to 
deepen  several  feet,  and  keep  open  the 
entrances  from  the  ocean  at  St.  Augus- 
tine and  St.  John's;  and  to  such  ex- 
tent, as  always  to  admit  lai|re  vessels 
adapted  to  foreij^  trade.  The  entire 
expense  of  such  improvements,  it  is  es- 
timated, would  not  exceed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  But  if  it 
should  be  three  or  four  times  that  sum, 
it  would  not  equal  the  value  of  the  be- 
nefits resulting  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  and  to  other  states  besides  Flori- 
da. Such  improvements  would  render 
the  entire  coast,  from  St.  Augustine  to 
Cape  Florida,  forever  impregnable  to 
any  enemy,  and  even  exeoipt  it  from 
snnovance,  without  the  necessity  of 
fortifications,  except  at  the  outlets  to 
the'sea^  left  open,   and  deepened,  as 


suggested.  And  many  coasting  vessels 
from  the  eastward,  going  southwaid, 
mifi^ht,  by  such  inland  communication, 
avoid  the  necessity  of  stemming  the 
strong  current  of  the  "gulf  stream;"  of 
crossing  the  Bahama  Banks;  and  also 
the  other  hazardous  experiment  of  hug- 
ging Cape  Camaveral,  and  keeping 
close  to  the  Florida  coast^  in  trying 
which,  so  many  such  vessels  bouna 
southward  are  wrecked.  The  documents 
referred  to  in  note  A.  will  give  var 
luable  information  on  all  these  points. 

The  clearing  out  of  the  small  streams 
emptying  into  the  sounds  at  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  con- 
nection of  the  sources  of  those  streams 
by  canals  with  the  interior  and  fresh 
waters  of  the  Pahhayoke  or  Everglade^ 
covering  an  area  of  at  least  eighty  by 
thirty  miles,  and  with  the  large  and 
deep  fresh-water  lake  Okechobe,  further 
north,  and  with  the  interior  river  Kis- 
simme,  running  into  said  lake  from  To^ 
hopekaliga  lake  and  other  lakes,  (the 
waters  extending  ninety  miles  north 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,)  would  not 
only  reclaim  vast  quantities  of  rich  su- 
gar lands,  now  submerged  h^  the  over- 
flow of  the  waters^  at  certain  season^ 
but  would  be  the  means  of  facile  inte- 
rior communication,  and  also  between 
every  part  of  the  interior  region  and  the 
sea-coast,  and  afford  easy  and  cheap 
transportation  for  all  the  produce  intena- 
ed  for  exportation  to  foreign  ports  or 
shipments  coastwise.  The  extensive 
swamp  called  Halpatioke  would  become 
dry  and  cultivable.  And  the  character 
of  the  country  is  such,  that  the  cost  of 
such  improvement  would  not  be  great 
The  upper  soil  is  light  and  easy  of  exca- 
vation; the  substratum  of  clay  with 
which  it  is  underlaid  is  tenacious,  and 

Ere  vents  the  difficulties  so  often  caused 
y  caving  or  sliding.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  level,  and  no  material  ob- 
structions arising  from  rocks  will  be 
found.  The  principal  obstacle  to  the  un- 
dertaking is,  that  it  is  of  a  character 
which  renders  it  necessary  that  every 
portion  of  it  should  be  commenced  and 
carried  on  to  completion,  simultaneous- 
ly and  speedily,  rec^uiring  a  large  la- 
boring force,  and  united,  combined,  and 
concurrent  action. 

So,  too,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  pen- 
insula, the  deepening  of  the  outlets 
and  the  connection  of  the  rivers  empty- 
ing into  the  gulf  with  the  same  interior 
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waters  abore  mentioned,  would  be  equal- 
ly beneficial.  The  vast  swamp  called 
the  Big  Cypress,  or  Atseenhoofa,  could 
be  reclaimed;  and  the  completion  of 
such  works  on  both  sides  would  proba- 
bly effect  a  means  of  passage  for  small 
ccmsting  vessels  and  steamers  across  the 
peninsula,  thereby  avoiding  the  peril- 
ous navigation  of  the  keys  and  reefs 
£aLriher  south,  and  extending  south-west- 
wudly  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  from 
Cape  Florida  and  Cape  Sable,  into  the 

The  improvements  suggested  in  the 
two  last  paragraphs  are  suDjects  of  com- 
ment in  the  valuable  documents  annex- 
ed to  a  report  made  by  Senator  JBreese 
of  Illinois,  from  the  Committee  of  Public 
Lands  of  the  Senate,  at  the  1st  session, 
32d  Congress,  August  28,  1848,  Doc.  No. 
242.  Otner  important  information  as  to 
die,  agricultural  capabilities,  and  pro- 
ducts, and  trade,  ana  fisheries,  and  other 
resources  of  Florida,  is  to  be  found  in 
these  documents. 

On  the  peninsula,  a  rail-road  from 
Tampa  bay  to  the  navigable  waters  of 
St  John's,  near  the  head  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  tliat  river,  has  been  spoken  of, 
and  will  probably  in  a  very  few  years  be 
xmdertaken.  When  the  adjacent  coun- 
Uy  becomes  more  Jdensely  populat- 
ed, such  a  work  will  certainly  be  con- 
stracted. 

Another  road  from  Tampa,  running 
northwardly  up  the  peninsula,  avoiding 
the  watercourses  on  both  sides,  and  ex- 
tending as  far  up  •as  Jacksonville,  has 
been  strongly  urged,  and  has  many  ad- 
vocates. 

Above  Tampa,  on  the  peninsula,  va- 
rious projects  nave  been  suggested  to 
connect  tne  lower  with  the  upper  region 
of  the  peninsula,  and  to  connect  the  Uulf 
of  Mexico  with  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  said  that  the  head-waters  of  the 
Kissimme  can  be  connected  with  those 
at  the  sources  of  the  St  John's  river,  so 
as  to  be  navigable  for  boats  transporting 
produce. 

A  canal  for  boats  or  barges  drawing 
four  or  five  feet^  has  been  spoken  of  as 
practicable  at  small  expense  from  the 
Ocklawaha,  a  branch  of  the  noble  river 
St  John'^  to  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Weethlockoochee  or  Amixura. 

A  canal  from  the  sound  near  Smyrna, 
.on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  stat&  to  lakes 
which  are  the  head-waters  ot  the  St. 
John's  river,  a  few  miles  west  of  the 


sea-coast,  or  from  a  point  on  the  sound  to 
the  same  waters^  some  distance  farther 
south,  has  also  been  suggested. 

A  rail-road  from  Pilatka,  on  the  St. 
John's  river,  to  such  point  as  may  be 
ascertained  to  .be  the  most  eligible,  on 
the  gulf  coast^  near  Cedar  Keys,  or  near 
Waccassa  bay,  has  likewise  been  spo- 
ken of,  as  has  also  a  similar  work  from 
Jacksonville,  on  the  St.  John's ;  and  also 
one  from  the  mouth  of  the  St  Mary's  to 
the  same  points  on  the  gulf.  In  fact 
several  dinerent  rail-roads  from  the  west 
side  of  the  St.  John's  river,  farther  down 
to  the  gul^  are  in  contemplation. 

One  from  Picolati,  intended  to  extend 
east  to  St  Augustine ;  one  from  the  head 
of  navigation  on  Black  creek ;  and  one 
from  Jacksonville,  or  a  point  near  ^t 
town,  to  some  point  on  the  gulf,  or  on 
the  Suwanee  river,  have  been  spoken 
of  and  likewise  a  rail-road  from  St.  Mary's 
river  to  the  Suwanee.  Charters  have 
been  obtained  in  past  years  from  the 
Florida  legislature  Tor  some  of  the  last- 
mentioned  works,  to  be  undertaken  by 
corporate  associations,  but  none  of  them, 
it  is  believed,  have  as  yet  had  any  route 
properly  surveyed,  preparatory  to  car- 
rying out  their  charters  and  commenc- 
ing such  work  practically.  The  routes 
of  two*  of  these  contemplated  works 
are  laid  down  on  the  map  inclosed, 
of  one  of  which  it  is  understood  some 
years  since  a  reconnoissance  was  made 
by  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army, 
(Captain  Blake,)  since  killed  in  battle  m 
Mexico.  The  same  ofiUcer  made  a  par- 
tial survey  of  the  harbor  of  Tampa  and 
of  a  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
state,  and  of  the  sounds  contiguous  there- 
to, which  are  referred  to  in  the  said  list 
of  documents  marked  A. 

The  "through  cut,"  or  "great  ship  ca- 
nal." or  "ship  rail-way,"  across  the  head 
of  trie  peninsula,  has  been  written  about 
a  fi^reatdeal  within  (he  last  thirty  years. 
It  nas  formed  the  subject  of  congression- 
al speeches  and  reports,  and  of  news- 
paper essays,  and  many  years  since  a 
board  of  the  United  States  Engineers,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  General  Bernan^ 
made  a  partial  survey,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  its  practicaoility  and  0%,  cost 
His  report^  and  maps  of  his  surveys,  are 
to  be  round  in  vol.  iv.  Ex.  Doc.  2d  Sess. 
20th  Cong.,  1828-9,  Doc.  No.  147.  Diffe- 
rent termmi  have  been  indicated  on  the 
gulf  side,  for  this  work.  The  St.  John's 
river  has  been  generally  mentioned  at 
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the  most  eligible  terminus  of  said  work, 
on  the  eastern  side.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000  will  probably  oe  made 
at  this  session  of  Congress,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  survey  for  this  work. 

Whilst  the  certain  practicability  of 
eflfecting  the  completion  of  this  stupend- 
ous and  ma^ificent  project,  to  the  full 
extent  anticipated  by  some  of  its  advo- 
cates, has  by  many  been  deemed  ques- 
tionaole,  (and  it  seems  General  Bernard 
did  not  believe  in  its  favorable  success,) 
yet  other  disinterested  and  impartial 
persons,  of  a  high  o^der  of  intelligence, 
and  possessing  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  location  mrough  which  the  canal 
must  be  constructed  and  of  the  soils  to 
be  excavated,  confidently  contend  that 
it  is  entirely  practicable.  The  immense 
cost  of  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal 
is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  being 
imdertaken  by  the  State  of  Florida,  or  by 
any  association  of  individuals  there.  The 
state  constitution  contains  provisions 
virtually  restraining  the  legislature  from 
borrowing  money  on  the  &ith  and  cre- 
dit of  the  state,  even  for  such  purpose. 
Therefore,  if  such  work  is  undertaken, 
it  must  be  by  the  general  government^ 
and  upon  the  most  considerate  estimates, 
founded  upon  previous  examinations  ana 
accurate  surveys,  by  scientific  and  im- 
partial engineers.  The  same  observa- 
tions apply  to  the  construction  of  the 
"ship  rail-way"  that  has  been  ^suggest- 
ed. If  the  construction  of  either  of  these 
works  is  ascertained  to  be  feasible^  it 
will  be  beyond  all  question  the  most  im- 
portant undertaking  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  No  one  can  deny  that 
its  beneficial  results  will  be  eminently 
"  national."  Whensoever  any  route  in- 
side of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  whether 
through  Texas,  through  eastern  Mexico, 
or  by  Vera  Cruz,  or  by  Tehuantepec,  to 
the  Pacific,  may  be  established,  a  pas- 
sage across  Florida,  as  a  means  of  speedy 
and  safe  travel,  and  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  merchandise,  will  become  im- 
peratively necessary  to  enable  the  east^ 
ern  and  middle  Atlantic  states  to  parti- 
cipate fully  in  the  benefits  of  sucli  route. 
The  proposed  canal  or  road  may  be  lo- 
cate^  on  a  direct  and  straight  line 
drawn  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Hatte- 
ras  (to  pass  which,  in  sailing  from  New- 
York,  a  considerable  defiexion  east  must 
be  made)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Coat- 
zacoalcos,  on  the  gulf  side  of  the  isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepec. 


The  legislature  of  Louisiana^  smother* 
ing  all  selfish  local  considerations,  at  a 
recent  session  adopted  resolutions  asking 
Congress  to  institute  examinations  as  to 
the  Florida  "  ship  canal  f  and  patriotic 
and  enterprising  citizens  of  eastern  and 
of  western  states^  with  wise  forecast^ 
look  to  the  ascertainment  of  its  practica- 
bility as  a  result  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  general  interests  of  the  whole 
confederacy,  as  well  as  to  the  Atlantic, 
southern,  northern,  eastern,  middle  ana 
interior  states,  and  those  on  the  Pacific, 
as  to  the  gulf  and  Mississippi  states. 
Our  Atlantic  merchants  see  uiat  it  will 
greatl)r  facilitate  our  fiiture  trade,  not 
only  with  the  Pacific  generally,  but  with 
China 'and  with  the  East  Indies. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained 
as  to  the  practicability  of  the  construc- 
tion and  successful  operation  of  a  "  ship 
canal"  or  "ship  ra5-way"  across  the 
peninsula,  it  is  not  doubted  that  caflab 
for  boats  drawing  six  or  seven  feet  water 
may  be  made,  either  from  the  head  of 
navi^tion  on  Black  Creek,  or  from  one 
of  the  two  southernmost  prongs  or 
branches  of  the  St.  Mary's  river,  or 
from  the  St.  John's  river,  directly  to  the 
capacious,  deea  and  never-failing  lake, 
called  "Ocean  Pond,"  about  thirty  miles 
westwardlv  of  Whitesville,  on  Black 
Creek,  and  about  forty  miles  from  Jack- 
sonville, on  the  St.  John's  river.  From 
this  lake  it  is  supposed  such  canal  can 
be  continued  to  tne  navigable  waters  of 
the  Santaffee,  and  by  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  that  river  and  of  the 
Suwanee  to  the  gul^  can  also,  without 
doubt,  be  constructed,  and  the  expense  is 
not  estimated  to  be  so  great  as  to  render 
it  an  injudicious  investment.  It  is  be- 
lieved also  by  some  persons  that  a  simi- 
lar canal  for  boats,  commencing  at  the 
head  of  navigation  near  the  great  south- 
em  bend  of  the  St.  Mary's  river,  and 
mnning  across  near  to  the  southern  mar- 
gin of  the  vast  lake  or  swamp  called 
Okefenokee,  and  directly  to  tne  head 
waters  of  the  Suwanee^  with  proper  im- 

Srovements  to  the  navigation  of  \}xq  St 
lary's  and  Suwanee  nvers,  is  practi- 
cable, and  would  be  highly  beneficial 
as  a  means  of  transportation  of  produce, 
lumber,  naval  stores,  and  mercnandise^ 
and  that  it  would  also  drain  and  reclaim 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  richest 
lands  in  that  region.  Such  work  would 
be  greatly  beneficial  to  the  State  of 
Georgia,  which  state  has  heretofore  made 
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ezaminatMMiB  and  sunreys,  with  a  view  three  hundred  and  fifhr  miles.  A  lottd  can 
to  its  construction.  be  run  from  St.  John^i  to  St.  Auj^inei 

A  rail-road  has  been  projected  from  from  JacksonYilie,  thirty-eight  miles,  and 
Brunswick,  Georgia,  to  tne  ^If  coast^  from  Picolati,  eighteen  miles.  All  the 
on  which  coast  different  points  for  its  different  sectional  inteiests  of  the  uppe? 
termination  have  been  indicated.  It  is  portions  of  the  state  would  be  promoted 
stated  that  an  association  is  now  being  dy  such  work.  Lateral  rail-roads,  to 
organized  to  raise  funds  and  commence  necessaiy  points  on  the  gulf  coast,  and 
such  work.  Some  years  since  partial  to  the  towns  where  the  country  trade  is 
reconnoissances  and  some  unpenected  carried  on  north  of  the  main  road,  can 
surveys  were  made  of  such  work,  from  be  made.  These  lateral  roads  could  be 
Brunswick,  on  two  diflferent  routes  en-  extended  into  Alabama  and  Georgia, 
tering  Middle  Florida :  but  from  ciroum-  and,  when  it  may  be  deemed  advisable^ 
stances  not  fully  unaerstood,  the  com-  connected  with  the  rail-roads  in  those 
men  cement  of  the  work  was  postponed,  states ;  and  in  a  few  years  not  merely 
and  the  results  of  the  surveys  have  never  Florida,  but  her  conterminous  sister 
been  made  public.  Unless  the  proposed  states,  will  be  interlaced  and  bound  to- 
work  should  enter  Florida  much  farther  gether,  and  mutually  strengthened  by 
to  the  east  than  has  been  stated  is  in-  bands  of  iron.  The  sugar,  cotton,  to- 
tended,  and  become  connected  with  the  baoco,  rice,  sisal  hemp^  tar.  tuipentineL 
great  trunk  or  central  raiUroad  hereafter  rosin  and  rosinous  oils  and  lumber,  and 
spoken  of,  so  that  it  would  result  to  some  other  products  of  tho^  fertile  regions^ 
benefit  to  East  Florida,  it  will  be  re-  can  be  speedily,  cheaply,  and  safely 

SLrded  with  disfavor  in  that  section  o^  transported  to  market^  either  on  the  ^If 
e  8tat«,  and  meet  with  such  oppositi<Mi  or  Atlantic^  or  for  exportation  to  foreign 
as  probably  will  prevent  its  extension  ports,  or  shipment  coastwise,  in  time  of 
into  the  state  at  all.  It  would  certainly  war  or  of  peace  ]  and  i^  time  of  war 
be  a  competitor  and  rival  of  the  Central  material  aia  for  the  defence  of  the  coast 
Florida  Kail-road,  if  allowed  to  abstract  against  foreign  assault  at  any  quarter  of 
from  it  the  south-western  travel  and  the  state  can  always  be  at  once  fur- 
transportation,  for  the  benefit  of  Southem  nished  from  the  interior.  Yet  in  th0 
Georgia,  by  leaving  the  State  of  Florida  construction  of  such  a  work  the  just  share 
ID  the  western  section.  of  the  general  improvement  fund  of  the 

To  all  the  suggested  improvements  state^  due  to  that  section  detached  from 
terminating  on  the  gulf  coast,  near  to  the  immediate  and  direct  advantages 
the  delta  of  the  Suwanee,  some  persons  and  conveniences  of  this  road,  and  lying 
have  objected  that  formidable  dimculties  farther  south  than  it^  effects  would  be 
will  be  encountered  to  their  successful  felt,  should  not  be  expended,  but  should 
operation,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  safe  be  scrupulously  retained  for  the  benefit 
and  good  harbor  there,  of  easy  access  of  such  section.  The  facilities  such 
near  to  the  shore  for  vessels  drawing  road  would  afibrd  the  federal  govern- 
over  seven  or  eisht  feet^  and  owing  also  ment  for  the  cheap  and  rapid  trana- 
to  alleged  hazarcbattenaingtheanproach  portaUon  of  the  mails  in  time  of 
to  that  part  of  the  gulf  coast.  I  do  not.  peace,  and  the  like  &cilities  given  icx 
however^  hesitate  to  say,  that  I  regard  the  transportation  in  time  of  war  for 
these  objections  as  fallacious;  and  that  troops,  munitions  of  war,  and  subsist- 
safe  and  good  harbors  for  vessels  of  12  ence,  would  be  of  incalculable  national 
or  15  feet  draft  can  be  found,  and  which  benefit.  The  river  St.  John's,  which  is 
can  also  be  greatly  improved  by  artifi-  generally  spoken  of  as  the  eastern  ter- 
cial  means.  minus  of  the  Central  Rail-road,  extends 

The  first  great  work  to  be  undertaken  from  its  mouth  three  hundred  miles  south, 
by  the  State  of  Florida  is,  in  my  judg-  running  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
ment,  unquestionably,  at  the  present  peninsula,  its  sources  beiof  chains  of  * 
time,  the  Trunk  or  Central  Rail-road,  large  lakes  extending  south  beyond  the 
commenoins^  at  Pensacola  and  running  sources  of  the  Kissimme.  The  bar  at 
eastwardly  from  Deerpoint,  at  the  oppo-  the  entrance  of  the  St.  John's  cannot 
•ite  side  of  Pensacola  bay,  along  or  as  ordinarily  be  passed  by  vessels  drawing 
near  the  route  of  the  old  Bellamy  or  over  thirteen  feet,  but  inside  it  is  luivi- 
Federal  road  as  is  practicable,  to  the  gable  by  vessels  of  tweniy-five  feet  draft^ 
liver  St.  John's,  the  distance  being  about  as  fiar  up  as  Jacksonville,  and  by  those 
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drawing  twelre  feet  up  to  Lake  Qeorae^ 
and  two  feet  water  can  be  had  to  Li&e 
Foinsett  The  tide  seems  to  have  infla- 
ence  at  Volusia.  The  trade  of  the  rirer 
at  present  is  chiefly  lumber.  More  than 
13  large  lumber  mills  (mostly  steam)  are 
on  the  river  above  and  below  Jackson- 
ville, the  principal  town  upon  the  river. 
About  350  vessels  annually  are  loaded 
with  lumber  and  produce  on  the  St. 
John's.  The  quantity  of  lumber  annu- 
ally shipped  from  the  St.  John's  river  is 
estimated  at  50^000.000  of  feet.  An  e^ 
fort  will  be  made  this  fail  to  deepen  the 
water  on  the  bar,  which  it  is  sanguinely 
anticipated  can  be  done  so  as  to  admit 
vessels  at  low  water  drawing  20  or  25 
^eet,  and  by  an  expenditure  of  about 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  Should  it  be 
effected,  though  it  should  cost  twenty 
times  such  amount^  it  would  be  a  wise 
disposition  of  the  money.  In  case  this 
work  succeeds,  so  soon  as  the  great  Cen- 
tral Road  is  finished  to  the  St.  John's,  a 
large  and  flourishing  commercial  city  is 
sure  to  sprinff  up  in  a  flaw  years  at  the 
terminus  on  the  river, where ver  it  may  be. 
Partial  surveys  of  the  eastern  part  of 
one  proposed  route  for  this  road,  termi- 
nating at  Jacksonville,  the  prominent 
point  on  the  St  John's,  were  made  some 
years  ago  by  an  association  of  eastern 
capitalists,  chiefly  from  Boston,  but  they 
have  never  been  made  public,  and  it  is 
fltated  the  association  was  prevented  by 
the  Indian  war  from  progressing  with 
the  midertakin^. 

A  rail-road  nas  been  contemplated 
fix)m  Peiisacola,  across  the  southern  cor- 
ner of  Alabama,  to  Montgomery,  Alaba- 
ma, or  to  Columbus,  Gkor&ia,  or  to  some 
point  in  Georgia  lower  down  on  the 
Chattahooche  river,  and  to  unite  with 
some  of  the  Georgia  roads  running  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Great  interest  is  felt 
in  the  completion  of  this  road  at  the  city 
of  Pensacoia,  and  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  on  the  different 
routes  proposed  tor  it;  and  the  federal 
government  is  also  deeply  interested  in 
its  being  flnished,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
afford  certain  means  for  the  defence  and 
*  protection  of  the  valuable  public  property 
at  Pensacoia,  worth  many  millions  of 
dollars,  and  as  the  federal  treasury  would 
be  benefited  by  the  enhanced  value  of 
the  public  lands  in  Alabama,  through 
whicn  the  road  would  run,  ana  their  in- 
creased sales.  On  these  points  I  refer 
to  the  documents  of  the  department 
specified  in  note  B.   The  surveys  for  the 


efaief  part  of  one  of  the  contemplated 

routes  of  this  road,  were,  it  is  under- 
stood, perfected  some  years  since,  and 
several  miles  of  the  road  near  to  Pensa- 
coia were  graded,  and  other  work  done. 
It  has,  however,  been  suspended  for  some 
time,  awaiting  the  action  of  Congress 
granting  the  right  of  way  through  the 
public  lands,  and  also  grants  of  alternate 
sections  along  the  line  of  the  road.  Bills 
making  such  grants  have  passed  the 
Senate  at  different  sessions,  out  as  yet 
the  association  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  concurrent  action  of  both  houses 
at  the  same  session  to  the  same  bill. 

Connected  as  the  great  Central  Rail- 
road of  ihe  state  will  be,  at  Pensacoia, 
(or  at  any  of  the  gulf  ports  that  may  be 
selected,)  with  the  commerce  to  distant 
foreign  or  American  ports  in  the  gnlf 
and  elsewhere,  and  especially  with 
steamships  to  Tehuantepec  so  soon  as 
the  interoceanic  communication  is  made 
at  that  isthmus,  (whether  the  Florida 
road  is  extended  to  Mobile  and  New- 
Orleans  or  not,)  it  must  soon  become  the 
principal  line  of  southern  and  south-wes- 
tern travel  to  and  from  the  eastern  and 
middle  states,  to  California  and  Oregon, 
and  the  Pacific  generally.  It  is  the  na- 
tural and  direct  course  of  such  travel. 
The  sagacious  and  enterprising  mer- 
chants of  the  Atlantic  cities  engaged  in 
the  Pacific  trade,  and  in  the  trade  to 
China  and  to  the  East  Indies,  will  also 
soon  discover  such  work  may  be  used 
to  promote  their  interests.  Ot  its  profit- 
able success  as  a  pecuniaij  investment^ 
little  doubt  can  be  entertamed. 

A  canal  from  St  Andrew's  Bay  to  the 
Chipola  river  has  been  contemplated  for 
many  years,  and  an  association  nas  been 
incorporated  to  oonstroct  such  work. 
Full  surveys  have  been  made,  and  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  either  a  canal 
or  a  rail-road  fully  demonstrated.  It  is 
in  the  hands  of  citizens  of  respectability, 
who  possess  means  to  complete  it,  with 
such  assistance  as  may  be  afforded  by 
the  general  government  and  by  the  statai 
Extensive  tracts  of  valuable  public  lands, 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  worL  have  been 
reserved  from  sale  by  the  United  States 
for  ^^  naval  purposes.'^  These  reserva- 
tions are  profitless,  and  the  lands  should 
be  sold.  Their  being  held  as  at  present 
is  injurious  to  the  country  in  which  they 
are  situated.  Sound  and  judicious  policy 
demands  that  the  federal  and  state  go> 
veroments  both  should  enconrage  ue 
speedy  construction  of  the  canal  or  load 
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from  St.  Andrew's  fiay.  The  bay  has  a 
good  entrance  for  laree  vessels,  and  it  is 
a  safe  and  capacious  narbor.  Intersect- 
ing, as  such  work  probably  would  (by  an 
extension  for  a  short  distance  into  the 
interior),  the  great  central  state  rail-road, 
its  completion  at  once  will  be  a  valuable 
auxiliary  to  the  cheap  and  speedy  con- 
struction of  the  latter. 

The  state  legislature,  however,  (under 
the  advice  of  tbe  "  State  Board  of  Inter- 
nal Improvements,'' composed  of  citizens 
from  each  section  of  the  state.)  will  it  is 
expected  this  fall,  when  its  biennial  ses- 
sion is  held,  devise  some  additional  meas- 
ures for  carrying  out  the  most  judicious 
Elans  of  internal  improvement,  to  those 
eretofore  adopted.  The  schemes,  wiles 
and  intrigues  of  speculators  and  jobbers, 
pjecnniary  and  political,  it  may  be  an- 
ticipated!, will,  in  Florida,  (as  sad  experi- 
ence has  proved  in  other  states,)  have  to 
be  encountered,  and  overcome,  and 
thwarted,  by  tbe  just  and  patriotic  citi- 
zen. Attempts,  by  means  direct  and  in- 
direct^ to  appropriate  the  lands  given  to 
the  state  tor  purposes  of  "  internal  im- 
provement^" the  "  swamp  lands,"  and 
every  other  available  resource,  to  ob- 
jects merely  local,  sectional  ana  selfish, 
willy  it  may  be  conjectured,  be  made ; 
b^t  the  sleepless  vigilance  of  the  guar- 
dians of  the  public  and  general  weal, 
will  be  faithfully  exerted  to  prevent  any 
combinations  for  such  purposes  being 
successful.  That  cliques  having  their 
own  interests  exclusively  in  view,  have 
so  often  elsewhere  been  able  to  consum- 
mate their  designs^  will  admonish  the 
executive  and  legislature  to  watch^l- 
ness  and  caution.  I  place  the  firmest 
reliance  on  the  intelligence,  patriotism, 
and  prudence  of  those  departments  of  the 
government  of  my  state,  in  this  regard. 
The  cost  of  the  Great  Central  Florida 
Rail-road;  it  has  been  estimated^  will 
not  probably  fall  short  of  four  millions  of 
dollars.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
tovm  lots  at  the  extreme  termini,  and  at 
several  points  on  the  route  where  the 
trade  of  the  surrounding  country  will  be 
concentrated,  will  go  far  in  aid  of  the 
-work.  But  unless  the  federal  govero- 
xnent  does,  as  it  should  do,  errant  to  Uie 
state  alternate  sections  on  both  sides  of 
the  Toad,  on  its  entire  line,  and  for  sev- 
eral miles  laterally,  as  the  state  has  not 
at  present  adecjuate  means  for  its  con- 
struction, it  will  probably  be  deferred. 
Fevr  foreign  capitalists  are  disposed  to 
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embark  in  such  an  undertaking  as  a  per-* 
manent  investoient  of  their  means,  es- 
pecially when  the  proposed  work  is  in  a 
countjy  distant  from  them,  and  the  pro- 
gress and  conduct  of  which  work  tney 
cannot  personally  attend  to;  and  the 
assistance  of  those  who  may  subscribe 
for  stock,  as  a  matter  of  present  specula- 
tion by  its  sale,  is  generally  of  doubtful 
value.  I  append  hereto  a  statement 
obtained  from  the  g[enerai  land  office, 
marked  (C),  exhibitmg  the  number  of 
acres  of  public  lands  in  Florida,  '*  sur- 
veyed" and  "unsurveyed,"  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1851 ;  also  the  quantity  "offer- 
ed for  sale"  and  the  quantity  "  sold,"  up 
to  the  same  day,  and  other  authentic 
and  valuable  information  as  to  the  fe- 
deral domain  in  the  state.  By  a  refer- 
ence to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  g^e- 
neral  land  office,  it  will  be  seen  that 
.Ohio,  with  an  area  of  12,354,560  acres 
less  than  Floridei,  has  received  grants  in 
aid  of  "internal  improvements"  for  681,- 
135  acres  more  than  Florida;  Indiana, 
with  an  area  of  16,293,960  acres  less,  has 
received  1,109,861  acres  more;  Iowa, 
with  an  area  of  5,346,560  acres  less,  has 
received  326,078  acres  more  than  Flori- 
da, and  claims  (and  justly)  900,000  in 
addition  as  having  been  granted — mak- 
ing 1,225,078  acres  more  than  Florida ; 
Wisconsin,  with  an  area  of  3,420,160. 
less,  has  received  358,400  acres  more 
than  Florida;  Illinois,  with  an  area  of 
2,472,320  less,  has  received  2,246,490 
acres,  (the  Central  Rail-road  grant,)  more 
than  Florida;  and  a  similar  dispropor- 
tion will  be  seen  to  exist  with  respect 
to  other  states.  And  with  respect  to 
donations  for  schools,  &o.,  a  like  dispro- 
portion exists  between  the  allowances  to 
ner  and  to  most  of  the  other  states ;  and 
by  some  process,  whilst  Louisiana  is  re- 
ported as  having  8,877,998  acres  of 
swamp  lands;  Michigan  and  Arkan- 
sas each  upwards  of  4,500,000  acres; 
Mississippi  2,239,987  acres;  Illinois 
1,883,412;  Missouri  1^517^287;  Wis- 
consin 1,259,269;  Florida  is  set  down 
as  having  562,170  acres!  but  this,  it  is 
understood  to  be,  is  because  all  those 
lands  in  the  regions  yet  unsurveyed  are 
not  yet  officially  reported,  nor  have  the 
state  designations  progressed  as  far  as 
the  other  states  mentioned.  The  swamp 
lands  in  Florida  will  probably  exceed 
those  in  any  other  state.  Most  of  the 
lands  heretofore  offered,  and  yet  remain- 
ing unsold,  (and  sixteen-seventeenths  of 
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the  lands  o£fered  are  yet  unsold,)  will 
rdmain  unsold  for  many  years  to  come, 
unless  some  of  the  public  improvements 
suggested  should  enhance  their  value. 
At  least  eleven-twelfths  of  all  the  land 
in  the  state  are  yet  owned  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  A  very  large  portion  of  them, 
even  if  the  principal  improvements  sug- 

fested  should  be  made,  would  not  pro- 
ably  for  some  time  afterwards  be  sold 
at  the  present  minimum  price  of  the 
public  lands.  The  fact  that  of  17,043,- 
111  acres  surveyed  and  offered  for  sale 

Erior  to  June,  1851,  but  1,000,407  acres 
ave  been  sold,  (and  many  of  them  have 
been  offered  for  sale  for  twenty-seven, 
twenty- five,  twenty,  fifteen,  or  ten 
years,)  proves  that  in  the  present  state 
of  things  they  are  utterly  worthless  to  the 
United  States.  On  the  proposed  routes 
of  thejfreat  Central  Rail-road  there  ar^ 
in  difterent  sections  of  the  state,  vast 
tracts  of  these  lands,  at  present  of  no 
value  to  the  general  government,  to 
the  state,  or  to  individuals.  Rich  and 
exhaustless  beds  of  marl  are  to  be 
found  in  several  sections  of  the  state. 
Those  at  Alum  BhifL  on  the  Apalachi- 
oola  river,  but  a  snort  distance  from 
the  place  where  the  great  Central  Road 
will  probably  cross,  are  of  great  value. 
That  road  alone  will,  by  the  cheap 
transportation  of  the  marl,  afford  faci- 
lities for  fertilizing  the  lands  contigu- 
ous to  it  in  every  section  of  the  state, 
but  especially  in  Middle  and  West  Flo- 
rida; and  at  the  same  time  the  lumber, 
tar,  turpentine,  rosin,  and  resinous  oils 
that  may  be  obtaiQea  from  most  of  such 
lands,  prior  to  their  being  thus  prepared 
for  and  put  in  cultivation,  could  be  readily 
conveyed  to  market  by  the  same  means. 
Florida  is  the  fifth  state  in  size  in  the 
eonfederacy.  Her  area  is  59,268  square 
miles,  or  37,931,520  acres.  She  pos- 
sesses an  advantage  had  by  no  other 
state  of  the  Union.  She  alone,  of  all 
the  present  United  States,  can  cultivate 
and  raise  advantageously,  and  for  the 
supply  of  the  other  states  on  thb  side  of 
the  continent,  tropical  fruits  and  other 
highly  valuable  trojpical  products !  She 
wul  have  no  rival  m  this  respect  among 
her  sister  states  till  further  "  extension  " 
and  additional  "  annexation  "  is  effected. 
You  are  refened  on  this  subject  to  the 

Kblic  documents  and  other  authentic 
oks  specified  in  the  note,  |D,)  hereto  an- 
nexed. In  a  few  years,  whether  in  time 
of  war  or  in  time  of  peace,  not  only 


the  Atlantic  cities,  but  the  entile  vallef 
of  the  Mississippi,  can  be  supplied  by 
her  with  most  tropical  productions,  witu 
greater  facility  and  cheaper  than  they  ' 
can  be  procured  from  Cuba,  or  from  any 
other  ot  the  West  India  islands.  .  A 
tithe  of  the  sum  necessary  to  purchase 
Cuba,  if  Spain  should  be  willing  to  dis- 
pose of  it,  and  a  fiftieth  part  of  the 
amount  of  expenditure  necessary  to  con- 
quer and  annex  that  island  by  arma  or  to 
obtain  it  in  any  other  mode,  honorable  or 
dishonprable,  if  expended  by  the  federal 

fovemment.(even  as  above  indicated, 
y  liberal  grants  of  ismd),  in  aid  of 
works  of  internal  improvement  in  Flo- 
rida, would  render  that  state  more  valu- 
able than  Cuba  ever  can  be,  to  this  con- 
federacy. Such  a  policy  might  a\so 
subdue  some  of  the  covetmgs  and  cra- 
vings many  seem  to  have  for  Uie  "  Queen 
of  tne  Antilles,''  (as  they  designate  that 
island,!  and  obviate  in  some  degree  the 
necessity  which  they  insist  now  exisU^ 
of  its  being  forthwith  wrested  from  Spain 
and  possessed  by  the  United  States. 
War  and  bloodshed  would  also  be  there- 
by averted. 

The  most  judicious  policy  that  can  be 
adopted  by  the  federal  government  with 
reference  to  Florida,  in  my  judgment  is, 
to  transfer  without  delay  to  that  state 
every  acre  of  public  lands  within  its 
borders,  stipulating  that  the  nroceeds 
thereof  hereafter  realized  by  tne  state. 
shall  be  exclusively  devoted  to  internal 
and  harbor  improvements  within  the 
state ;  the  United  States  reserving  only 
the  necessary  sites  for  light-houses,  for- 
tifications, and  other  structures,  under 
the  control  of  the  federal  government. 
At  any  rate  the  transfer  of  ail  lands,  that^ 
at  this  time,  or  hereafter,  have  been 
ofifered  for  sale  at  $1.25  per  acre,  for  tea 
years,  and  that  remain  unsold,  should  be 
made,  and  a  similar  rule  could  be  wisely 
applied  to  all  the  states  wherein  public 
lands  lie. 

No  one,  it  is  presumed,  will  deny  that 
the  coast  frontier  of  every  part  of  the 
United  States  is  peculiarly  a  subject  of 
legitimate  concernment  for  the  federal 
government,  or,  that  to  a  certain  extent 
tne  states  have  yielded  the  partial  e<m- 
trol  thereof  to  the  United  States ;  and 
that,  in  some  respects,  it  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  conmion  property  of  the  people 
of  all  the  states  of  this  confederacy. 
The  linps  of  jurisdiction  between  the 
states  and  the  federal  goyemment^  and 
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between  the  respective  state  goyera- 
ments,  as  to  sach  coast  frontier,  are  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. The  federal  ^yemment  has  not 
been  invested  by  the  states  with  any 
right  of  property  to  the  coasts.  By  Art. 
4,  ^  2,  clause  1,  of  the  federal  compact^ 
it  is  stipulated  that  "  the  citizens  of  each 
state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
states/'  and  it  has  been  held  that  the 
free  right  of  navigation,  of  commerce 
and  of  piscary,  and  in  fine  of  every 
usufructuary  privilege  of  the  coast  wa- 
ters, (not  essentially  and  exclusively 
local,)  and  that  are  common  rights,  as 
distinguished  from  exclusive  rights  of 
jffoperty,  in  a  state,  or  in  individuals,  per- 
tain equally  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  every  state  of  the  confederacy, 
without  distinction  in  favor  of  the  citizens 
of  that  state  of  which  such  coast  is  the 
frontier.  Such  police  regulations  as 
sound  policy  may  render  necessajiy,  can 
be  rightfully  established  and  enforced 
by  that  state,  and  it  may  enact  laws  for 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  such 
common  rights,  and  to  regulate  their  use 
80  as  to  prevent  their  abuse ;  but  such 
laws  must  apply  ec^ually  to  its  own 
citizens  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  other 
states.  The  general  rights  of  navigation 
and  of  commeroe,  by  all,  and  that  of 
piscary  in  waters  not  exclusively  local, 
cannot  be  withheld  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  its  own  c itizens.  But  no  other 
state  may  rightfully  legislate  as  to  such 
privileges  on  the  coasts  of  a  sister  state, 
nor  does  the  federal  government  possess 
any  constitutional  power  to  regulate  by 
law  the  right  of  piscary  on  the  coasts  of 
a  state,  nor  to  cede  by  treaty  or  other- 
wise the  privilege  of  using  such  fisheries 
to  a  foreign  power  or  its  sttbiects,any  more 
than  it  can  regulate  by  law  any  other 
common  right  in  a  state,  or  cede  away  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  a  state  to  a  foreign 
power.  To  defend  and  protect  such  coast 
frontier  in  which  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  all  the  states  have  such 
common  interest,  as  well  as  because  it  is 
a  part  of  one  of  the  states ;  to  "  repel  in- 
vasions,'' (see  Art.  1,  {  8,  cl.  15,  Const. 
U.  8.)  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  federal 
government  It  is  in  the  clause  just 
cited  invested  with  frill  power,  and  the 
national  compact  twice  enjoins  the  fuK 
filment  of  such  duty,  (see  clause  last 
cited,  and  Art.  4,  i  4,)  and  the^me  in- 
stroment  contains  an  express  constitu- 


tional guaranty  that  'Mt  shall  protect 
each  of  them  Jthe  states]  against  inva^ 
sion,"  &c.  The  federal  government 
builds  fortifications,  and  navy  yards,  and 
ships,  and  armories,  and  arsenals,  and 
military,  and  navy,  and  marine  ho8> 
pitals,  and  custom-houses,  and  it  es- 
tablishes lines  of  mail  steamers  to  Great 
Britain  and  Europe,  and  to  the  Pacific ; 
it  has  erected  ana  maintains  an  observa^ 
tory  and  a  military  and  naval  academy; 
has  a  ^' coast  survey"  establishment; 
sends  ships  of  war  on  exploring  expedi- 
tions,* and  Congress  within  the  last  fif* 
teen  years  has  spent  millions  of  dollar* 
for  the  making  and  publication  of  all 
kinds  of  books  on  all  Kinds  of  subjects. 
Some  of  the  improvements  on  the  coast^ 
and  leading  to  the  coasts  of  Florida  above 
noticed,  are  as  directly  and  immediately 
important  and  essential  for  the  "defence'^ 
and  "protection"  of  that  section  '^against 
invasion"  as  forts^  ships,  &c.,  can  be  else- 
whet  e.  This,  it  IS  true,  is  owin^  in  some 
degree  to  the  peculiar  geographical  posi- 
tion, insular  formation,  and  character  of 
that  section.  Under  such  circumstancesL 
to  deny  the  legitimate  constitutional 
power  of  the  federal  government  to  ''pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence"  by  aicUng; 
and  promoting  such  necessary  improve- 
ments in  Florida,  is  to  deny  to  it  the 
power  to  employ  the  proper  and  neces- 
sary means  of  fulfilling  such  constitu- 
tional duty.  Whilst  the  obli^tion  of  tils' 
general  government  to  ^  aefend"  and 
"protect'' a  state  "  against  invasion"  in 
time  of  war,  is  conceded,  to  object  that 
the  federal  constitution  does  not  allow 
prudent  and  proper  and  necessary  pt^ 
paration  by  ijt  in  time  of  peace  for  the 
fulfilment  of  such  duty  economically, 
advantageously  and  successfully,  is  ex- 
tending "  the  salutary  rule  of  strict  con- 
struction" into  absurdity.  The  attenu- 
ated logic  by  which  objections  are  made 
to  the  means  of  defence  and  protection 
as  unconstitutional,  because  forsooth  the 
resort  to  such  means  may  also  and  othei^ 
wise  promote  other  interests  of  the  state 
or  of  the  confederacy,  has  little  weigM 
with  me.  But  when  the  aid  desirod  caa 
be  yielded  in  the  exercise  of  the  un- 
douDted  constitutional  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  dispose  of  the  public  lands  for 
the  common  benefit,  all  scruples  with 
respect  to  grants  of  such  lands  in  aid  of 
those  improvements  in  the  states  where 
the  lands  lie,  should  be  extingnished 
The  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  fedemi 
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gorernment  retaining  all  the  lands  un- 
saleable at  the  present  minimum  price 
fixed  by  iti,  for  a  series  of  years  after 
they  hare  been  offered  for  sale,  without 
yielding  any  taxes  for  them  to  the 
states  wherein  they  lie — ^not  contribut- 
ing anything  in  any  mode  for  the 
making  and  repair  of  ordinary  high 
ways  and  bridges  through  them,  is 
severely  felt  by  every  resident  {whether 
rich  or  poor)  of  a  country  in  which  there 
is  a  large  quantity  of  unsold  public  lands. 
The  personal  labor  the  settJer  is  com- 
pelled to  yield  Hn  this  way  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  his  other  taxes,  is 
an  onerous  burthen.  Difficulties  will 
probably  ensue  from  the  granting  to  one 
sovereign  state  the  control  and  owner- 
ship of  lands  within  another  sovereign 
state,  even  if  the  lands  are  made  liable  to 
just  taxation;  and  still  greater  difficulties 
'  will  arise  as  to  the  adoption  of  any  just 
rate  of  distribution  amongst  the  sta^s. 
Some  proposed  rules  of  custribution  are 
absurd  as  well  as  iniquitous.  By  the 
rule  of  population,  New- York  would  at 
this  time  receive  33  acres  to  every  one 
received  by  Florida,  and  yet  Florida  has 
1200  miles  of  sea  coast  to  defend,  whilst 
New-York  has  less  than  150  on  ner  At^ 
lantic  frontier.  Florida  has  7,671,520 
acres  more  in  area  than  New-Yoiit.  She 
is  larger  than  New- York  and  Massachu- 
setts, or  New- York  and  Maryland  toge- 
ther ;  she  is  larger  than  New- York,  New- 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  all  together,* 
and  leaving  out  Maine,  more  than  twice 
as  large  as  all  the  other  five  New-Eng- 
land states  toe^ther.  Florida  has  no 
mountains,  and  properly  improved,  she 
will  have  within  her  limits  less  waste 
lands  not  susceptible  of  cultivation  than 
either  New-Hampshire,  or  Massachu- 
setts or  Maryland,  or  New- Jersey, 
though  neither  of  tnose  states  is  one- 
seventh  of  her  size ;  and  she  would  be 
capable  in  a  few  years,  if  improved  as 
suggested,  of  sustaininc^  comtortably  a 
larger  population  than  New- York  of  it- 
self or  all  the  New-England  states  uni- 
ted Population  is  a  shitting  rule,  and  not 
based  on  any  just  principle  when  adopt- 
ed with  reference  to  grants  to  the  states. 
If  the  grant  is  intended  to  be  given  to 
the  citizens  of  each  state  disposed  to 
emigrate  to  and  settle  on  such  lands,  the 
federal  government  had  better  make  the 
grant  directly  to  the  occupant  The 
only  true  and  just  rule  as  to  grants  in  aid 


of  works  for  coast  defence,  or  any  other 
national  objects,  is  the  necessity  or  im- 
portance of  sucn  work,  and  the  advan- 
tage that  will  residttothe  country  there- 
from. The  policy  of  promoting  the  set* 
tlement  of  an  exposed  frontier  state  by 
free  grants  of  lands  to  occupants,  and  to 
the  state  in  aid  of*  internal  improve- 
ments, is,  it  is  conceived,  quite  as  ob- 
vious and  fully  as  strong  as  any  policy 
of  defence,  as  to  a  future  war  with  a 
naval  power,  that  can  be  adopted.  The 
expense  incurred  in  one  such  war  of 
three  years,  necessary  to  defend  the 
1200  miles  of  sea  coast  m  Florida,  would 
probably  exceed  fourfold  ail  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  ^vemment  to  yield  in 
aid  of  internal  improvements  in  that 
state  !  Our  entire  national  coast  should 
be  defended.  "No  foe's  hostile  foot 
should  leave  its  print  on  our  shore.'' 
The  dishonor  of  a  successM  invasion  by 
an  enemy  will  be  as  ereat  if  the  assault 
be  made  at  Cape  Sable  or  Apalachicola 
as  if  made  at  Philadelphia  or  Washing- 
ton. Besides,  if  such  improvements  are 
made,  the  means  of  defence  thereby 
permanently  established  in  Florida,  wiu 
enable  the  federal  government  to  pro- 
vide more  readily  and  early  for  other  ex- 
posed points,  and  to  furnish  troops  which 
CO  aid  not  be  withheld  or  abstracted  from 
Florida  in  her  present  condition,  during 
such  war,  without  gross  dereliction  <» 
federal  duty. 

That  the  scientific  and  able  engineers 
educated  for  and  in  the  fedeml  service, 
ought  to  be,  (when  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  so  little  appropriate  employ 
for  them  as  at  present^  and  generally  in 
times  of  peace,)  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
states  in  surveys  for  public  improve- 
ments, is  an  opinion  becoming  quite 
general,  and  if  such  course  is  adopted,  it 
will  probably  prevent  the  abolition  or  re- 
duction of  such  corps.  The  services  of 
such  officers  would  be  most  valuable  to 
Florida  in  her  surveys  for  the  various 
works  I  have  mentioned  above. 

The  population  of  Florida  by  the  last 
census  was  but  47,167  white  persons. 
928  free  colored  and  39,309  colored 
slaves — in  all  87,401.  If  Congress  will 
encourage  and  foster  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  state,  by  aiding  and 
promoting  the  works  indicated,  in  the 
manner  suggested,  emiffration  thither 
from  Maryland,  Virginia^  North  Carolinay 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  M.issouri  and  other 
states,  will  speedily  commence,  and  by 
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the  rear  1860,  her  population  will  be 
quadrupled,  her  resources  and  wealth 
augmented  in  still  greater  ratio ;  and  the 
most  exposed  and  defenceless  section  of 
the  Union  rendered  impregnable.  By 
even  yielding  to  the  state  merely  the 
lands  made  yaluable  by  the  works  she 
may  (Construct,  and  with  the  means 
thereby  afforded  for  the  employment  of 
labor  in  the  construction  of  such  works, 
she  will  be  enabled  to  do  much. 
Grant  her  all  the  vacant  land,  and,  (ex- 
cepting the  '^  ship  canal,'')  she  may 
enect  all  that  her  own  interests,  or  those 
of  her  sister  states  demand,  now  or  here- 
after. 

A  reference  to  the  map  of  Florida  now 
sent  to  you^ade  at  the  Bureau  of  Topo- 
graphical Engfineers  in  1846.  and  to  a 
chart  of  the  li^ht-houses  of  tne  United 
States  also  inclosed,  will  show  you  that 
with  upwards  of  1,200  miles  of  dangerous 
sea-board,  there  are  fewer  light-nouses 
in  the  state  than  there  are  appurtenant 
to  the  cities  either  of  New- York  or  Bos- 
ton. Property  of  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred milhons  of  dollars  in  value,  it  is 
estimated,  annually  passes  along  a  large 
portion  of  the  Florida  coasts,  which  are  in 
many  places  as  much  exposed  and  dan- 
gerous as  the  coast  of  any  section  of  the 
Union. 

In  the  document  referred  to  in  note  (£), 
annexed  hereto,  you  will  find  stated  the 
value  of  the  property  annually  wrecked 
on  the  keys  and  reefs  and  coasts  of  South 
Florida,  and  which  is  carried  into  Key 
West  for  adjudication  of  the  salvage,  for 
each  of  the  ten  years  last  past.  A  large 
aiyount  wrecked  elsewhere,  on  the  up- 
per coast^  and  that  which  is  totally  lost, 
IS  not  estimated  j  nor  is  the  sreat  loss  of 
human  life  adverted  to.  Tne  average 
value  of  all  the  property  annually  wreclc- 
ed  and  lost  on  all  the  Florida  coasts  and 
reefs  cannot  be  less  than  a  million  of 
dollars! 

You  are  referred  to  the  statements  pro- 
cured from  the  treasuiy  department 
herewith  sent  to  yon,  and  to  tne  docu- 
ments specified  in  note  (F),  for  the  ton- 
na^  and  forei^  exports  and  imports 
and  other  statistics  of  the  state. 

You  will  find  in  some  of  the  docu- 
ments I  send  you,  authentic  information 
as  to  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Flori- 
da. It  is  predicted,  that  before  many 
years,  these  fisheries  will  become  a 
fonree  of  profitable  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  sea&ring  men,  who  will  be  in- 


duced thereby  to  become  residents  of  the 
islands  and  coasts  contiguous  to  them; 
and  they  will  be  looked  to,  particularly 
by  #Le  inhabitants  of  the  great  western 
valley  for  the  supply  of  uiat  article  of 
subsistence ;  and  other  sections  of  the 
Union,  and  foreign  countries  may  like- 
wise be  furnished  from  them.  They 
pertain  exclusively  to  the  state,  the  con- 
stitution whereof  asserts  its  right ;  and 
they  are  regarded  as  destined  to  be  of  as 
much  importance  and  value,  as  the  fish- 
eries on  tne  coast  of  the  British  Colonies 
at  the  north-east  end  of  this  continent. 

In  addition  to  the  documents  above 
mentioned,  I  inclose  you  a  letter  (G)  re- 
specting the  State  of  Florida,  from  that 
intelligent  officer  J.  C.  6.  Kennedy,  Edq. 
of  the  "Census  Bureau;"  and  also  a 
statement  (H),  compiled  from  the  laws 
of  all  the  appropriations  of  money  or 
lands  made  by  Congress  since  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Florid  as,  in  any  wise,  in  aid 
of  public  improvements  therein. 

Thouj^h  hundreds  of  invalids  and  vale- 
tudinanans  annually  resort  to  Florida 
from  the  north  and  west  during  the 
winter  months,  the  state  has  been  slan- 
dered as  being  insalubrious.  The  letter 
of  Mr.  Kennedy  proves  that  on  the  score 
of  health  she  stands  ahead  of  any  other 
southern  state,  and  is  exceeded  by  but 
two  states  of  the  Union.  Some  transient 
visitors  to  Florida,  ignorant  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  Providence  for  the  preservation 
of  health  in  tropical  regions,  and  igno- 
rant of  the  genial  efiect  of  the  climate 
upon  the  soil ;  and  comparing  the  soil  of 
Florida  with  the  rich  bottom  lands  of  the 
western  and  middle  states,  denounce  the 
lands  of  Florida  as  **  barren  sands,"  as 
"worthless,"  &c.  Mr.  Kennedy's  testi- 
mony, founded  on  the  unerring  test  of 
official  statistics  of  facts,  disproves  all 
these  notions,  and  establishes  the  fact 
that  in  proportion  to  the  improved  lands, 
and  in  proportion  also  to  her  population, 
her  agricultural  products  exceed  in  value 
those  of  any  ot  ner  state  of  the  Union ; 
and  so  also  in  proportion  to  her  slave 
population,  they  exceed  in  value  those 
of  any  other  of  the  slave  states. 


Appbndiz. — C. 

Statemeni  wnanUd  from  n*pft  of  CommUncner 
0/  General  Land  Office  at  to  public  lande  w 
Floriday  June  30,  1651,  and  other  doeununte  in 
the  General  Land  Qffiee : 

Area  tn  square  milM M,9flS 

Areainaerea 97.031,090 

Sunreyed 33,314,66^ 
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§S!SrA;:::::;:::::::::r;;.::::  I?;M  Jiie  territories  of  oregoii  and  irmne. 

Sold iJomIw  acta,  it  appears,  had  fewerdeaths  in  1850, 

Bonreyed  and  not  offered ft,f7i,576  in  proportion  to  their  population,  than 

t^'?;ra^%"S:S,r;;v;.::;:::::,l;IKg  ?ny»t^e-  tius m.y, r«.me degree, 

Donstiont  and  grants  for  ■ehooi*  (ifltii  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  emi- 

E.'lTkVJiSrS.'SS^^b'Ufe;.::::  U:S  ^^"^  .Uiither  «  mostly  of  male  aduU. 

Internal  Improvemente,  gnnt  on  admis-  ^  the  Yl^r  and  prime  of  life,  and  there 

fti*25_;"rv/;i  v*  ;.; v fiOO,ooo  are   in   these  countries  comparatively 

'^n'l"T,.!.Cl"?of'i8«^d1?SS:  fe^«   «?«1   "d    infinn    peSon.  J& 

patented  np  to  June  30, 1891 M,ii4  fewer  children  than  in  the  old  settled 

PabUobuildiagB,aeatorfOTemnient....  e,MO  ofatefl 

Oranta  tor  mUitary  eervicea,  Ac,  (gene-  n^       l-  r-ci     -i      • 

rat  military  land  warnnta  loeaied  In  ^be  enure  area  of  Florida,  m  acres,  18 

rJ^^^^^i^Wu U-r'-ii ,!i»!!2  37,931,520,  and  of  this  there  were  in  1850 

'^i^^^ln^ln'S^^^^^  '•''^  only  349,049  acres  of  .improved  land. 


Ugbt-houaeB,  &o.,  or  town  lota  of  U.  S. 
In  Penaaeola  and  St.  Augustine,  nor  the 
Keya  and  Islanda  on  the  coaato,  all  of 
wbich  are  reaerved  for  the  present,  the 
departmento  having  decided  that  an  act 
•rCongreas  ia  necessary  to  release  a  re- 
serration  by  the  Preaident  tor  any  pur- 


SOS 


KM.] 
serration  tor  town  of  St.  Mark'a  

Confirmed  private  claima  (Spanish 
granu,*c.) 1,939.780 

Swamp  lands  returned  to  June  SO,  1851, 
not  including  those  In  the  regions  yet 
nnsurveyed,  and  others  not  designated, 
■opposed  to  amount  to  several  milUona 
ofaerea 562,170 

Xeserved  temporarily  tor  Indiana,  under 
Gen.  Worth's  arrangement,  including 
"  neutral  ground*'  preaeribed  by  War 
Department,  estimated  at 3,000,000 

Land  sold  in  year  ending  June  30, 


The  official  average  valuation  o(  these 
improved  lands,  made  by  the  returning 
officers,  is  Si 8  per  acre,  being  much  less 
than  the  averae^e  valuation  of  improved 
lands  in  any  other  state  or  territory. 

Florida  has  less  improved  lancis  than 
any  state  except  Rhode  Island  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Florida  haa  acrea  of  improved  land 349,049 

Unimproved,  attached  to  above 1  ,S30,SI0 

Caah  value  of  improved  landa $6,323,100 

Value  of  fknnlng  implementa  and  ma- 
chinery   $658,795 

Horses 10,M8 

Mules,  4^ ftOas 

Milch  eowi 7S,876 

Working  oxen 5,79* 

,    OthercatUe 183,415 

1851,  27,873  acres;  receipts  same  time,   lif.^ jw^jji 

fr^^i^l^^.'^^®  expenses  in  Florida  of  the  vriue%fii;e'.i;ik;:;.::;:::;::::::::::  ^^J^'^ 

United  States  as  to  the  public  lands  for  Wheat,  boaheia  of. i ,ofr 

some  years  exceed  the  receipts.  fn'd?al;?o™%^';i;i;oK::::-^  i^vijm 

/^v  Oata,  bushels  of 66,585 

\^'}  Rice,  pounds  of 1,075,000 

August  23dy  l%52.  Wool,  pounds  of t»,«7 

Dear  Sir  :— In  compliance  with  your  EJS  fi?.!!!!"',:  *»»f»;«»Vf- >».»£ 

request,  I  enclose  yoS  sundry  nrinted  silUCiS:;^^^^^^^  T5iS 

statements  compiled  in  this  omce  in  R«ck wheat, bushels  of ^55 

January  last,  from  the  official  returns,  m^,''iZni'^f!^'^!^'f!\^''^'^'^'''  ^^o 

relating  to  the  population,  products,  &c..  Value* of  produce  oir  market  gude'ns'"!  $8,711 

ofFlonda,  and  alsp  of  other  states,  so  far  ?S"!L:  ^STnA  «r 1i»i5 

as  IS  necessaiy  to  verify  the  comparisons  vl^^XlrSlT":^^^^^^  'ffl 

made  below.    The  statements  are  gene-  ^^**«''  «»^«  ■~<*«i  buaheis  of s 

rally  correct,  buttypographicalandother  FJ^x^'pTodVor V ; IS 

errors,  which  exist  to  an  inconsiderable  suk  cocoons,  pounds  of '.  6 

•extent,  will  be  rectified  in  the  official  £■"••»«»>•.  !»of«»»«»<i«  of  looo  pounds..  «,7M 

apublicationsoontobemade.  These  cor-  flel"ridKpound.V^  "fsim 

trectaons  will  not  change  materially  any    Value  of  home-made  mannfacturea $75,589 

•oftherestths  given.  Value  of  animala  alaughtered $514,665 

51!^®.?**'        V       /.J    .1^    .    «,    .  It  seems  that  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 

Ihat  the  number  of  deaths  m  Flonda  tity  of  improved  lands,  Florida  produces 

m  the  year  ending  June  Ist^  1850,  was  naore  cotton  than  any  other  state.    So 

«83,  the  population  being  87,400.    This  also  in  proportion  to  the  slave  population 

is  but  1  m  93  (and  a  fraction)  in  that  she  produces  more  cotton  than  any  other 

year,  and  is  less  m  proportion  than  in  slave  state.    So  also  in  proportion  to  her 

any  other  state  of  the  Union,  except  Ver-  entire  population  she  produces  more  cot- 

Jnont^  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin.  ton  than  any  other  state  of  the  Unbn. 
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She  produces  more  sugar  (from  cane),  (F.) 

in  proportion  to  the  lan£  in  cultivatioiL  Treasury  Departmemt, 

in  proportion  to  her  slave  population,  and  RegisUr's  Office,  August  25,  1852. 

also  in  proportion  to  her  entire  population,  d^^r  Sir  :_i  have  caused  a  clerk  to 

than  any  other  state  of  the  Union,  ex-  compile  the  memoranda  desired  by  you 

cept  Louisiana  and  Texas.  ©f  ihe  statistics  of  commerce  and  navi- 

Florida  raises  a  greater  quantity  of  to-  gation  in  Florida  in  1850-1,  which  is  ai 

bacco  than  any  of  the  other  states  except  Allows  : 

Connecticut,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  ^^ 

Carolina,   Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  JgJ| !»?««•  fi?»tow!gnporti........      ^^ 

Indiana,  and  Missouri:  and  in  propor-  i85o|  exports  to  (briign  ports...!....   9,007,968 

tion  to  the  lands  in  cultivation,  and  to  »»*»      "       "      "        "   ^••^'•lO 

the  population,  greater  than  several  of  Tonnage  in  1850,  9,365  tons:  in  1861, 

those  states.     She  raises  a  greater  num-  n  272  tons 

ber  of  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  than  any  'of  the  exports  in  1850,  $2,546,471  wa« 

state  of  tiie  Union,  in  proportion  to  tiie  f^^^  ApalaShicoia,  and  in  1851  theie 

land  in  cultivation,  and  slave  population,  ^^s  $3,858,983  frwn  the  same  port.    la 

and  aggregate  population.  jg^i  the  foreign  exporta  from  St.  Mark'. 

The  number  of  cattle  m  Florida  com-  were  $61,756.    MuS^  more  than  half  of 

pares  with  that  of  any  state  m  the  same  ^^e  tonnage  of  the  entire  stete  is  from 

way.  ^gy  y^^gi^ 

No  account  of  oranges,  figs,  olives,  5f  q^^  ^jjue  of  shipments  of  foreign 
plantains,  banana^  yams,  or  otiier  tropi-  ^^  domestic  merchant,  or  products 
cal  fruits,  or  of  the  coompty  or  arrow  f^^j^  ^nd  to  Florida  ports  coastwise  to 
root,  or  sisal  hemp,  or  other  tnroical  pro-  ^nd  from  other  porte  of  the  United  SUtea, 
ductions,  can  be  given  at  tins  time  from  n^  ^tums  are  made  to  tiie  Treasury,  tt 
this  office.  .  ^.  is  presumed  that  tiie  value  of  the  ship- 
There  is  great  difficulty  m  estimating  ^^nts  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar, 
Revalue  of  the  different  products  of  tiie  i^^^^^  tar,  turpentine,  and  otiier  pro- 
different  states,  and  of  the  same  products  clucte  of  Floridrso  shipped  coastwisei 
m  different  states ;  but  from  a  general  ^^stiy  exceeds  ttie  value  of  tiie  foreign 
and  hasty  estimate  from  the  best  data  I  importations 

can  referto,  and,  from  comparison,  I  am  ^^          '^  fo^^j^  ^d  coastwise, 

satisfied  the  value  of  the  agncultu^l  f^^^  Flonda  porta,  |reaUy  exceed  the 

products  of  Florida  (of  course  m  the  p^ducts  of  the  7tate.     This  you  wiU 

rtate)   in  proportion  to  tiie  area  of  im-  ^roeive  by  comparison  of  tiie  censof 

proved  land^  and  to  the  population,  slave  ^^^  ^^turns,  and  estimating  tiiem  with 

^^^^V""*  ^oth,  will  compare  favorably  the  statisticTyou  can  procure  from  the 

with  the  value  of  tiie  producte  of  any  chamber  of  commerce  of  each  port^  or 

jtete  of  tiie  Union     When,  therefore,  merohante,  of  the  coastwise  exports,  add: 

the  lower  value  of  the  land  and  of  the  ^     the  latter  to  the  foreign  exports  above 

agiicultural  implements  used   is   esU-  -^^j,      ^his  is  accounted  for  by  the 

mated,  and  also  the  supenor  health  of  ^^t  that  a  large  amount  of  the  producU 

the  stete  IS  considered,  your  anticipa-  ^^^  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Georgia  is 

tions  of  the  comparison  being  advanta.  ^^^^  ^  ^^  pio^da  gulf  porta  for  ship- 

geous  to  your  stete  will  be  realized.  ment 

Florida  is  behind  many  of  tiie  stetes  j  ^^^  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient 

m  her  com  crop^  and  she  raises  but  a  g^jyant 

nnall  quantity  of  wheat,  rye,  or  oats ;  ^                          j^   Saroiakt. 
and  it  appears  the  value  01  all  invest- 
ments in  the  State  of  Florida  in  cotton  Extrads  from  the  last  Messafe  of  Governor 
manufacteres  is  $80,000,  which  is  of  cot-  Brotvn,  of  Florida. 
ton  goods,  makm^  624,000  yards  of  sheet-  ftjt  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that 
ing  annually,    it  is  impossible,  at  this  while  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  per- 
moment,  to  furnish  the  stetistics  of  the  yading  every  other  state— opening  new 
lumber  business  in  Florida,  which  a-  sources  of  wealth  and  comiort^  and  sti- 
mounts  to  a  large  sum  annually.  mulating  human  industry  in  all  its  varied 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  departments  —  Florida  alone,  like  the 
respect^  your  obedient  servant^  slothful  servant  who  buried  his  telent^ 
Jos.  C.  Q-.  Kbvnkdt,  SifxTt  seems  well  nigh  content  with  inaction 
Hon.  E.  C.  Cabsu..  and  repose  on  tnis  vital  subject    We  do 
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not  transcend  the  limits  of  truth  when 
we  claim  for  her  nataral  advantages, 
resources^  and  capabilities  for  improve- 
ment,  unsurpassea  by  those  of  any  other 
state  of  the  Union.  She  is  the  fifth  in 
territorial  area— the  third  in  health — 
with  some  1,200  miles  Atlantic  and  gulf 
sea-board — a  fruitful  soil — a  genial  cli- 
mate, extending  within  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  a  range  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  unsurpassed  variety  and  value. 
She  has  noble  rivers  —  spacious  har- 
bors— ^inexhaustible  supplies  of  timber. 
Around  her  floats,  in  endless  succes- 
sion, a  large  portion  of  the  commer- 
cial marine  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
she  lies  in  the  direct  line  of  travel 
and  transportation  between  the  great 
marts  of  the  northeast  and  southwest — 
the  Atlantic,  the  Gul^  and  the  Pacific 
coasts. 

''With  all  these  advantages,  her  pro- 
gress, if  it  deserves  the  name,  has  no 
parallel  within  the  limits  of  the  Union 
m  feebleness  and  insifiiiificance.  Colo- 
nized 300  years  ago,  she  is  still  weak  in 
numbers — with  very  little  greater  com- 
parative public  or  private  wealth  than 
less  favored  sections,  and  the  broad 
bosom  of  millions  of  her  acres,  suscep- 
tible of  profitable  tillage,  is  yet  undis- 
turbed oy  the  hand  of  agricultural 
labor. 

''The  last  General  Assembly  passed 
'An  Act  to  organize  and  establish. a 
board  of  agriculture  for  the  state  of 
Florida,'  which  provides  that  it  shall 
'  be  composed  of  three  persons  resident 
at  Tallahassee,  and  one  corresponding 
member  fix)m  each  county  in  the  state 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor;'  and 
declares,  'that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  correspondins;  members  to  collect 
and  report  to  the  head  of  the  bureau  at 
Tallahassee,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  all 
information  relating  to  the  soil,  produc- 
tion, and'  climate,'^  &c. ;  and,  further, 
'that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chiefs 
of  this  department  to  transcribe  and 
arrange  all  such  information  in  a  book 
to  be  Kept  by  them  for  that  purpose,  and 
in  some  convenient  form — at  all  business 
hours  to  keep  the  same  open  for  public 
inspection  and  benefit^  and  also  to  dis- 
tribute all  seeds  or  plants  they  may 
receive  for  that  purpose.'  All  these 
provisions,  it  is  respectfully^  submitted, 
are  either  impracticable  or  inexpedient. 
Hie  govemor  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  possess  such  intimate  knowledge  of 
all  the  counties  in  the  state  as  to  enable 


him  to  make  judicious  appointiaents ; 
and  as  no  salaries  are  provided,  it  is  not 

gresumable  that  persons  could  be  found 
)  perform  the  duties  prescribed  without 
compensation ;  consequently,  no  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  \  but  an  a^dcul- 
tural  society  has  been  organized  in  the 
county  of  Leon,  with  the  view  of  con- 
stituting a  central  society  for  the  state, 
with  auxiliary  societies  m  the  difierent 
counties,  whicn  would  lead  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  objects  contemplated 
Dy  the  act,  with  the  assistance  of  a  sci- 
entific state  geologist,  to  furnish  the 
'information  relating  to  the  soil^  produc- 
tions, and  climate,'  of  the  vanous  por- 
tions of  the  state.  The  appointment  of 
such  an  ofiicer  would  probably  be 
attended  with  the  most  beneficial  efiects 
in  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  liorida." 

riRANOEl  or  PLOBIBA,  I851-M. 

The  receipts  at  the  Treacnry  during  the 
ftoccl  year  ending  Slat  October,  1851, 

'lto,Tix..7. 184,147  «S 

fVoifi  ordtiMiry  soutcts  .* 

tax $5,184  54 

Aaction  "  818  51 

Fines 1,«00  OS 

ReTenueofl846 t55  43 

"       of  1847 185  77 

"        ofI848 1,187  48 

*•        ofl84» 737  08 

"       ofl830 40,857  44 

"       of  1851 8,114  tt 

•57,141  10 
To  Which  add  amount  reeeiTed  in  re- 
demption of  land 974  08 

Amount  rec'd  in  loan  ft-om  School  Fond    85,000  00 
"       "      in    reimburaement  of  a 
temporary  adrance  fVom  the  Contin- 
gent Fund  to  Quarter  Master  General, 

withinterest 1,7S7  IS 

Amount  receired  Ibr  room  rent 5  00 

184,147  85 

The  Wabbahts  Issued  during  the  same 
period  amount  to #07,187  71 

On  account  ofFifth  General  Assembly..  |83,90l  07 

Salaries 18,804  11 

Criminal  prosecutions  11,877  08 

Contingent  eipenses 5,773  00 

Jurors  and  witnesses 1,000  88 

Expenses  of  Supreme  Court 1.910  85 

Residence  for  Goyemor 500  00 

Rent  of  Armory .  850  00 

State  Boundary  Line 1,000  00 

Land  bought  in  for  the  stots 414  68 

Pinesreftinded 150  18 

Taxes      "        488  18 

OrphanFund 478  48 

Interest  due  School  Fund 731  84 

•67,187  73 

The  RscBiPTs  tor  the  year  ending  Slot 
October,  1858,  amount  to $80,810  88 

auetlontax $1,898  65 

floea 9,300  97 

tax 4,301  84 
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ForReTan«eof}847 MM  gtock  water  is  lather  scarce  in  this 

•*  oriMS 190  00    -^o4„„ 

«'        ori890.'.'."I! !!.'!.'!. '.'Jill!     i.isoio  *  The  gulf  slope  is  intersected  by  nih 

*"        ofiSs *d'8W44  *^®^^***  short  nvers,  formed  by  singie 

For  Conaiic«ntFiiod.'.'.'.*i..'.'.Ili. '!.'!!!      '  44  7s  springs  bursting  up  all  along  the  coast 

For  loan  m>in  Internal  improTement  from  five  to  fifteen,  or  twenty  miles  from 

'^^ *»^^  the  gulf.    The  Atlantic  slope  is  divided 

$60,010  03  by  the  Si  John^s  river,  a  magnificent 

•m.  WA«.*irr«  ian^  .Mn.  «.«  1M9 strcam,  averaging  more  than  two  miles 

^!,^^i^^^.T!^.^:!^  tsi^ui  40  in  width,  rising  in  the  Okachobee  lake 

•— at  the  head  of  the  Everglades,  and  roi^ 

o.  ..^^r^i^^^^^^^^^^...  t»o^m  »  i„g  „„rth  at  the  dirt«,ce  of  «»ne  eigh. 

"        contingent  expenses 4,864  58  teen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  Atlantic 

"        i'i'SJS^'s^iSr^oaii    ?;SSS  ooast-widemng  in  mwjy  places  i»t. 

«<        residence  for  Goremor.. .       900  00  extensive  lakes ;  and  finally  tummg  eait^ 

"        rent  of  Armory S50  00  not  far  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the 

«        im '.JS^li!  SciiSS  fSS    1,87?  06  «tate,  empties  into  the  Atlantic. 

"        Indian  hostiuties 4,301  00  The  table  land  is  the  most  desirable 

«        I!2J^i^''v:*°,?ii!?i;;^-     *'2SS  portion  of  tiie  country  on  many  accountii 

po« mortem •«minat»n._t»oo  flespecially  the  counties  of^ Alachua, 

$99,334  40  Manon  and  Hemand(^  (formerljr  Bea- 

swAMP  LAHDS  OF  FLORIDA.  *<J?)  .The  rich  land  IS  better  diffused, 

„ ^  .  .        ^  -  ^.  w  allowing  better  chance  for  good  neigh- 

tL^^Zr?S  ^^^«>^  ^^^7  to  prove  hellthy-~foe 

ao        r           -J     '^'IlSl  froni  insects— soU  quite  as  rich,  and  cli- 

«SII^-In  accoitknce  with  yonr  1^  mate  pretty  much  tte  same  as  the  slopes 

quest,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  q^  ^^  ^^^^^^  3^^^  ^       ^  ^^^  ^ 

total  area  of   swamp  and  overflowed  ^  ^^^           ^  ^^^^  New  Smyrna, 

knds  selected  and  reported  to  this  office  |^^  ^^  ^^  j^^^}^  ^^^^  ^^     The  St! 

by  the  surveyor-geneml  of  Flonda,  as  j^^,^  ^q^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^. 

enurmg  to  that  stete  nnder  the  Act  of  ^      ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  is  a  body  of  good 

28th  September,  1850,  is  as  follows :-  i^^^\^  ^  ^ver,  it  is  destuled  tfbe 

I.llien^l.h.MeeDl.lrlet 109,^^-100    J?^,  ^^^^^^^    ^^'   »»«"    ^^   ^^"^ 

**     Newnanetille  Dietrict 146,007  31-100    inuu. 

'•    St.  Anfnstine  District.... «... 173,178  35-100      On  the  gulf  side  there  is  much  good 

Total 514,483  MOO  land,  but  in  large  and  dense  hommocks, 

.^    ^  ,.  rx,    ^         *"  along  the  coast:  only  divided  by 

The  true  area  may  vury  slightly  from  short  rivers.  These  lands  will  become 
the  above  quantity,  as  the  footinff  up  was  immensely  valuable  for  sugar :  but  wiU 
somewhat  hastily  done— butit  18 beheved  never  be  setded  by  a  large  white  popu- 
that  the  above  statement  is  very  nearly  lation.  They  will  be  owned  by  heavy 
correct— With  great  respect,  your  obe-  planters,  who  will  either  reside  upon  the 
dient  servant  l^eys,  or  in  the  interior. 

u^A  • '^'^'  •  •  »  ^1^®  ®*^  ^^  ®^  every  variety,  from  the 
^Acting  CommimonerP  poorest  mne  barrens  to  the  nchest  allo- 
Mdractfrom  the  TropUal  Farmer.  vions.  The  hommocks  of  the  table  land 
East  Florida  is  that  part  of  the  Pen-  ^^  o^  various  sizes,  from  half  an  acre 
insula  from  the  Suwanee  river,  east  and  ^  forty  thousand  acres, 
south.  This  region  is  naturally  divided  The  most  wonderful  appearance  of 
into  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  slopes,  and  the  ^®^  hommocks  is,  their  elevation  above 
table  lands— a  slightly  elevated  plain  ^®  pi°e  and  hickory  lands.  The  whole 
between  the  two  slopes.  The  table  region  is  high  and  roUing,  but  in  commg 
lands  rise  gradually  from  the  Suwanee  ^^^  of  ahommock,  which  appears  whilst 
river  south,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Y^^  are  in  i^  like  a  vast  nver  bottom, 
Withlacooohe ;  averaginff  in  width  about  you  ^^  astonished  to  find  yourself  going 
twenty  miles,  with  but  few  streams  of  down  hill  into  the  pine  barren. 
running  water,  and  an  occasional  fresh  "The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  lime,  sand, 
waterl^e— varying  in  size  from  that  of  alumina  and  vegetable  matter.  In 
a  mere  pond,  to  one  of  twenty  to  thirty  some  pkices  the  «nd  largely  predomi. 
miles  circuit.    These  lakes  are  few,  and  nates,  in  others  the  clay  3  both  m  tha 
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pine  barranfl  and  the  hommocks.  In 
the  hom  mocks,  the  soil,  which  is  of  ev- 
ery color,  has  vast  quantities  both  of 
lime  and  vegetable  matter;  rendering 
them  vastly  productive  and  almost  in- 
exhaustible. A  sin^ar  feature  in  the 
country  generally  is,  that  the  higher 
portions  are  almost  invariably  the  richer. 

This  part  of  Florida  is  evidently  an 
upheave  —  caused  by  a  subterraneous 
we.  In  traveling  over  the  high  lands 
you  see  at  every  step  traces  of  workings 
of  the  Gfreat  deep.  The  rodks  sticking 
vp^  ana  lying  strewed  over  portions 
both  of  the  pine  barrens  and  the  hom- 
mooks,  are  evidently  submarine — such 
as  may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gul^  all  covered  with  sea  periwinkle, 
oyster  and  clam  shells.  These  shells  of- 
ten beinff  incorporated  in  the  formation ) 
in  fact,  the  beholder  is  no  doubt  as  sen- 
sibly struck  with  the  evidences  of  the 
conntrv^s  having  been  submerged  ^ 
could  nave  been  the  children  of  Israel, 
when,  walking  through  the  Red  Sea, 
they  saw  the  waters  heaped  up  on  either 
sida  and  trod  under  foot  the  noundering 
fish: 

There  is  a  white  stratum  of  shell-lime 
mider  the  surface  of  the  whole  Peninsu- 
la at  various  depths.  In  all  this  there 
ate  shells  only  partially  decomposed. — 
The  hommocks  and  high  portions  of  the 

Sien  country  were  no  doubt  basins  while 
e  sea  was  over  it^  into  whicnwere 
poured  for  centuries  the  washing  of  a 
thousand  streams  from  ten  thousand 
hills^rich!  rich!  rich!  And  they  being 
a  thinner  portion  of  the  laver  above  the 
laginp^  fire,  were  thrown  higher  in  the 
eruption. 

The  climate  in  the  summer  is  more 
pleasant  than  higher  latitudes  or  than 
in  any  eountry  in  the  same  latitude  not 
similarl]^  situated  in  contiguity  to  the 
ocean,  in  the  winter  milder  than  any 
ether  portion  of  the  United  States.  We 
but  seldom  have  frosts  that  kill  vegeta- 
tion before  the  last  of  November,  and  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Peninsula, 
seldom  any  at  all.  This  portion  of  the 
Peninsula  is  destined  some  day  to  be- 
come the  resort  of  the  invalids  of  half 
cur  continent.  The  diseases  of  the 
country  are  few,  simple,  and  easy  of 
treatment.  The  debilitating  effect  of  long 
summers  is  remedied  with  us  by  the  cool 
nights  which  we  have  all  the  summer. 
The  cholera,  that  death-plague  of  other 
countries,  and  the  most  of  our  state^  is 


unknown  among  us,  and  acoordiilg  to  the 
last  census  returns,  tJbe  deaths  in  East 
Florida  is  cmly  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent, 
less  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  If  that  fraction  of  a  per 
cent,  could  be  abolished,  the  whole  world 
"  and  the  rest  of  mankind"  would  soon 
be  here.  As  it  is,  we  expect  many  of 
them  here  this  fall  and  winter. 

The  productions  are  various  and  val- 
uable, comprising  sugar-cane,  Cuba  to- 
bacco, cotton,  long  and  short,  corn,  ar- 
row-root, sisal  hemp,  and  tropical  fruits, 
all  of  them  growing  luxuriantly,  as  well 
as  you  could  expect  anything  of  the 
vegetable  kind  to  grow  in  a  rich  soil,  and 
in  a  wanoGb  and  damp  climate.  Every 
thing  of  the  vine  species  flourishes — 
melons  of  60  to  70  lbs.  are  not  uncommon. 

In  traveling  through  the  country, 
along  the  roac^  the  stranger  forms  an 
unfavorable  opinion  of  tl^  land;  the 
roads  passing  generally  over  the  poorest 
portions.  But  let  him  not  be  disheart- 
ened but  look  around  and  he  will  soon 
be  pleased  well  enough  to  move  to  the 
Land  of  Flowers.  And  though  he  may 
object  because  of  the  small  proportion 
of  hommock.  and  in  fact  of  the  large 
proportion  ot  poor  land :  he  will  sqon 
DC  reconciled  qpon  reflection;  if  the 
entire  peninsula  were  rich  hommock, 
though  all  were  high  land,  it  would  most 
likely  become  a  mere  grave-yard.  As 
rt  is.  it  is  the*  healthiest  country  in  the 
world. 

The  Salt  of  Florida.— In  1829,  the 
easterly  half  of  the  island  of  Key  West, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  salt- water  ponds, 
was  leased  out  by  the  proprietors  to  the 
Lafayette  Salt  Company,  who  put  up 
works  on  it,  principally  consisting  of  co- 
vered pans,  after  the  plan  adopted  at 
Cape  Cod  and  New-Bedford,  from  which 
the  company  must  have  taken  from 
15,000  to  20,000  bushels  of  salt  annually, 
until  1846.  when  the  hurricane  almost 
entirely  destroyed  the  improvement 
The  wreck  of  the  materials'  was  sold  to 
Chas.  Howe,  Esq.,  who  bought  the  land- 
ed property  and  rebuilt  the  pans  and 
vats.  He  also  constructed  |rround  pans^ 
after  the  manner  of  those  m  the  Baha* 
mas,  from  all  of  which  he  took,  in  1848 
and  1849,  an  average  of  over  38,000 
bushels.  The  years  1849  and  1850  were 
not  quite  so  successful,  from  the  wetness 
of  the  season ;  yet  there  was  still  made 
in  those  seasons  an  average  of  20,000 
bttriiels. 
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The  works  were  eonsidentbly  increas- 
ed ia  extent  last  year ;  bat  from  the  un- 
Qsnal  fall  of  rain,  no  m%re  than  20,000 
bushels  were  raked.  This  year  500  acres 
were  exposed  to  evaporation,  and  it  is 
believed  that  near  60,000  bushels  have 
been  made. 

Sisal  Hxhp  or  Florida.  —  Judge 
Heeimans,  the  intelligent  representative 
from  St.  Lucie  countj^  exhibited  to  us 
several  specimens  of  Sisal  hemp  grown 
by  him  on  India  river,  from  pfants  in- 
troduced into  Florida  by  the  late  Dr. 
Perrine,  of  Indian  Key,  We  learn  that 
the  plant  from  which  these  samples  are 
manufactured,  ^rows  thriftily  on  the 
poorest  soil,  and  for  that  reason  is  well 
adapted  to  many  portions  of  this  stat«. 
Time  and  population  would  seem  to  be 
all  that  are  needed  to  make  this  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce. 

Judge  Heermans  gives  a  most  tempt- 
ing description  of  the  Indian  river  coun- 
try— a  region  of  the  state  too  little 
known  of  our  people  by  reason  of  the 

Sresence  of  the  Inoians.  The  climate  is 
elicious — ^the  thermometer  never  going 
higher  than  96,  and  seldom  reaching 
that  point.  Frost  is  almost  a  stranger  to 
the  'oldest  inhabitant,'  and  as  a  conse- 
qnenee  the  tropical  fruits  flourish  in  per- 
petual freshness.  The  pine-apple,  the 
orange,  lemon,  banana,  urae,  &c..  grow 
to  perfection,  yielding  a  bountiful  crop. 
This  beautiful  country  is  kept  from  be- 
ing inhabited,  except  by  a  few  fearless 
pioneers,  by  Bowleg  and  his  maraud- 
mg  ban4  who  are  m  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  it — 'lords  of  all  they  survey.' 
Their  presence  there  is  a  monument  of 
remoBch  to  our  government. 

Had  they  been  removed,  according  to 
treaty  stipulations,  doubtless  South  Flo- 
rida to  day  would  have  boasted  of  thou- 
sands of  inhabitants,  busily  engaged  in 
deToloping  the  rich  resources  of  this,  the 
garden  spot  of  America,  and  in  blessing 
the  rest  of  the  world  with  our  produc- 
tions  and  commerce.  We  trusty  how- 
ever,- that  the  dav  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  shall  be  able  to  say  to  the  multi- 
tudes abroad  who  are  waiting  to  make 
South  Florida  their  home,  that  the  In- 
dians are  gone,  and  the  entire  country 
open  to  seUlement  without  fear  of  fur- 
ther interruption. 

We  hope  Judge  Heermans  will  favor 
onr  readers  with  the  results  of  his  expe- 
sienee  in  caltivating  the  hemp  and  tro- 


pical fruits,  samples  of  which,  we  undeN 
stand,  were  exhibited  by  him. — TaUO' 
hauee  Floridian, 

The  Prospscts  or  Florida. — ^Flori^ 
da,  by  the  recent  census,  will  exhibit,  as 
we  are  informed^  an  increase  of  nearly 
100  per  cent  since  the  taking  of  tiie 
last  census.  TMs  is  a  gratifying  result 
considering  the  numerous  obstacles  ana 
discouragements  which  have  existed. 
Since  the  first  of  June  last,  we  leara 
there  has  been  a  greater  immigration 
into  the  country  than  for  any  two  years 
previously,  and  we  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  fact  that  ten  yea» 
hence  our  state  will  show  an  increase 
unparalleled  even  in  the  remarkable  in- 
crease of  our  sister  southern  states.  Flo- 
rida possesses  as  yet  but  a  sprinkling  of 
population  compared  to  her  vast  extent : 
the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended 
a^oultural  pursuits  in  this  state  has 
given  an  impulse  to  cotton  growers  to 
seek  its  virgin  and  productive  soil ;  bat 
with  the  exception  of  the  production  of 
cotton,  the  resources  of  the  country  have 
been  comparatively  unopened.  Some 
attention  has  been  paid  to  sugar  plant- 
ing, and  with  great  success,  but  tbe 
great  expense  and  large  capital  rei^uir- 
ed  to  be  invested  in  sugar  planting, 
have  prevented  hitherto  the  establish- 
ment of  any  e^eat  number  of  lar^e  su- 
gar estates,  although  they  are  daily  in- 
creasing, and  nearly  every  family  ma- 
nufactiHed  some  quantity  besides  that 
required  for  their  own  use.  Sugar  plant- 
ing, we  believe,  however,  is  destined 
to  be  the  great  staple  of  our  state,  the 
climate  and  quality  of  the  soil  giving  it 
peculiar  advantages  beyond  any  other 
portion  of  the  United  States. 

The  extensive  pine  barrens,  much  of 
which  is  of  remarkable  fertility,  afford 
the  means  of  an  extensive  business  in 
the  manufacture  of  timber,  a  trade  now 
beginning  to  assume  ^eat  importance, 
and  also  in  the  production  of  naval  stores, 
a  branch  of  business  scarcely  touchea 
as  yet.  Extensive  water  courses  per- 
meating the  whole  country,  and  the  pe- 
ninsular position  of  the  country  afford 
the  facilities  necessary  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  lumber  and  naval  stores  to 
market. 

In  the  lesser  branches  of  commercial 
production,  we  have  various  species  of 
wood  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
famiture,    many    valuable   species   of 
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drogs  and  dyewoods,  moss,  hem|>,  ar- 
row root,  ana  the  orange  and  lemon,  a 
traffic  alone  of  immense  importance. 
It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  so  exten- 
sive a  catalofirue  of  profitable  employ* 
ment,  that  with  a  sparse  population  they 
must  be  neglected  for  the  more  direct 
and  familiar  crops  of  com  and  cotton, 
and  that  there  are  few  who  hare  the 
ability^  the  intelligence,  or  the  skill, 
requisite  to  the  introduction  of  new 
branches  of  employment.  Lands  are  now 
cheap  and  abundant,  and  the  largest 
portion  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
state,  and  will  produce  as  they  are  sold 
a  large  revenue  to  the  state,  and  thus 
relieve  the  expenses  of  the  state  go- 
vernment. 

We  shall  present  our  readers,  so  soon 
as  we  can  obtain  them,  the  full  statis- 
tical results  of  the  late  census. 

State  Cknt&al  Agricultural  So- 
cuTT  or  Florida. — ^The  first  attempt 
at  an  agricultural  fair  in  Florida  was 
made,  in  Nov.  last^  at  Tallahassee.  Mr. 
Martyn,  a  gentleman  connected  with 
the  business  of  this  Review,  was  pre- 
sent^ and  speaks  of  it  in  the  language 
of  highest  encomium  and  encourage- 
ment. The  Sentinel  says,  ^^  Considermg 
all  the  circumstances,  everybody  is  as- 
tonished at  the  measure  of  success 
which  has  attended  it.  It  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  several  intelligent  persons, 
one  of  the  most  creditabk  first  trials 
they  have  ever  seen  anywhere.  The 
show  was  considerable— the  attendance 
fair,  and,  but  for  the  inclement  weather, 
would  have  been  very  larse.  As  an  ex- 
periment^ it  has  surpassed  all  expecta- 
tion, both  as  to  the  articles  exhibited 
and  the  interest  awakened  on  the  sub- 
jecty  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  be  attend- 
ed with  the  best  result«.'' 

We  append  the  constitution  of  the 
State  Agncultural  Society  of  Florida : 

1.  Tms  association  shall  be  called 
<<  The  State  Central  Agricultural  Society 
of  Florida." 

2.  Membership  shall  be  constituted 
by  the  payment  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
society  of  one  dollar  annually. 

3.  Its  objects  shall  be  the  enooumge- 
ment  and  promotion  of  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  Manufactures^  and  the 
Mechanic  Art«. 

4.  All  county'  agricultural  societies  or- 
ganized in  this  state,  and  the  adjunct 
counties  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  may 


become  auxiliaries  to  this  state  central 
society,  and  their  officers  ex-officio  mem- 
bers tnereof,  with  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing to  the  annual  meetings  of  Uiis  society 
as  many  delegates  as  they  may  choose. 

5.  There  shall  be  elected  at  the  time 
of  organizing  the  society  and  annual- 
ly thereafter,  a  president^  one  vice-pre- 
sident, a  corresponding  secretary,  a  re- 
cording secretary  ana  treasurer,  and  an 
executive  committee  of  nine  members^ 
which  number  shall  be  increased,  if  a 
majorit}[  shall  deem  it  necessary^  and 
who,  with  the  president^  vice-president^ 
and  secretaries  as  ex-officio  members  of 
the  committee,  shall  elect  a  chairman, 
in  whose  absence,  the  president  or  vice- 
president  of  the  association  may  pre- 
side. 

6.  There  shall  be  annually  a  fair,  to 
be  held  in  or  near  the  city  of  Tallahas- 
see, at  some  suitable  place  to  be  provid- 
ed by  the  executive  committee,  at 
which  suitable  premiums  shall  be  ofier- 
ed  for  the  encouragement  and  promo- 
tion of  the  objects  of  this  association. 

7.  The  next  annual  fair  of  this  society 
shall  be  held  on  the  fourth  Wednesday 
of  November  next,  and  continue  fonr 
days. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  to  appoint  the  time  and 
prepare  the  place  K>r  the  annual  fair, 
which  shall  be  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, and  shall  continue  for  four  days; 
ana  to  prepare  the  premiums  to  be  of- 
fered, a  notice  of  which  shall  be  pub- 
lished at  least  six  months  previous  to  the 
first  day  of  the  annual  fiair;  and  for  this 
and  all  other  purposes,  the  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  shall  have  au- 
thority to  draw  upon  the  treasurer  of  the 
society  for  any  moneys  in  his  hands; 
and  to  aid  in  ofierin^  liberal  premium^ 
the  executive  committee,  or  any  of  its 
members,  may  solicit  and  receive  con- 
tributions to  the  funds  of  the  society, 
and  pay  them  over  to  the  treasurer. 

9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  to  appoint  the  necessary 
committees  to  jud^e  and  award  pre- 
miums, and  to  appoint  all  necessary  of- 
ficers, servants,  and  assistants,  and  to 
make  all  necessary  and  suitable  ar- 
rangements for  the  convenience  of  ex- 
hibitors for  premiums,  and  for  the  seca- 
rity  and  protection  of  their  property; 
and  to  m»e  all  necessary  and  neednil 
roles  and  regulations  for  conducting  the 
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&ir  in  proper  order,  and  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  treasury  of  the  society  for  all  such 
proper  and  necessary  expenditures,  on 
the  order  of  the  chairman. 

10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  to  procure  some  compe- 
tent person  to  deliver  the  fannual'  ad- 
dress, which  shall  be  on  one  of  the  aays 
of  the  fair;  and  also,  to  procure  some  one 
or  more  to  dehver  a  lecture  or  lectures, 
on  one  or  more  of  the  evenings  of  the 
fair,  upon  horticulture  and  botany. 

11.  All  exhibitors  for  premiums  must 
be  members  of  the  society. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elect- 
ed for  the  ensuing  year : 

Gov.  Thomas  Brown,  president.  Col. 
John  J.  Maxwell,  vice-president.  Col. 
Edward  Houstoun,  secretary  and  trea- 
surer. Joseph  Clisbt,  corresponding 
secretary. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nomi- 
nated and  appointed  to  constitute,  with 
the  board  ofofficers,  the  executive  com- 
mittee for  the  ensuing  year,  to  wit : 

Gen.  R.  K.  Call,  CoL  George  T.  Ward, 
Doct.  G.  T.  Maxwell,  Philip  T.  Pierce, 
Esq.,  Robert  H.  Hall,  Esq.,  Hon.  Wm. 
B.  Wynn,  Hon.  M.  A.  Long,  Gen.  R, 
W.  Williams,.  James  Y.  Jones,  Esq. 

Key  WfST  as  a  Depot  for  Cali- 
fornia Steamers. — ^A  writer  from  Flo- 
rida adduces  the  following  reasons  in 
favor  of  Key- West  over  Havana: — 

Ist.  The  distance  from  New- York  to 
Central  America  is  less  on  aline  passing 
through  Key- West  than  measured  via 
Havana ;  and  from  New-York  to  Tehu- 
antepec  the  advantage  of  distance  is 
greatly  in  favor  of  Key-West. 

2d  A  steamer  bound  to  Chagres,  via 
Havana,  must  twice  cross  the  gulf 
stream,  and  in  a  diagonal  line  stem  its 
rapid  current  for  full  twenty-four  hours. 
If  passing  through  Key- West^the  steamer 
would  keep  upon  the  edge  of  the  stream, 
where  the  eddy  would  be  in  its  favor, 
and  the  crossing  of  the  gulf  avoided. 

3d.  Smoother  seas  and  calmer  wea- 
ther are  found  upon  the  edge  of  the 
gulf  stream  than  in  its  centre,  particu- 
&rly  in  that  part  lyin^  between  Savan- 
naJi  and  Tortugas,  which  would  lessen 
the  passage  made  via  Key- West. 

4tn.  A  steamer  can  enter  the  harbor 
of  Key- West  at  any  hour  of  the  nighty 
inunediately  enter  at  the  custom-house^ 
make  fast  alongside  of  the  coal  wharf, 
and,  without^  moment's  delay,  proceed 
to  coaling  and  watering,  and,  if^  neces- 


sary, leave  before  dawn  of  day.  Should 
she  take  the  Havana  route,  and  arrive 
off  the  Moro  Castle  after  sun-down,  she 
must  anchor  and  watt  until  nine  o'clock 
on  the  following  day,  before  any  com- 
munication is  D^e  with  the  shore;  and 
the  day  is  well  nigh  gone  before  coaling 
is  commenced,  thus  consuming  nearly 
twenty  hours  of  her  valuable  tira^. 

5th.  A  steamer  can  be  coaled  at  Key- 
West,  as  has  been  fairly  proved,  in  less 
time  than  at  Charleston,  as  soon  as  at 
New- York,  and  in  one-fourth  of  the  time 
consumed  at  Havana. 

6th.  Vessels  not  wishing  pilots  can 
enter  the -harbor  of  Key- West  free  of 
pilotage ;  at  Havana,  pilotage  is  invari- 
ably enforced. 

7th.  Coal  can  be  landed  as  cheap,  can 
be  stored  in  yards  in  immediate  proxi- 
mity to  the  landing,  and  be  placed  m  the 
^bunkers  by  man  or  horse  power,  in  less 
time  and  at  less  expense  than  at  Havana, 
where  the  coal  is  passed  on  board  in 
baskets  from  launches  alongside,  a  slow 
and  tedious  process. 

8th.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  can  be 
purchased,  at  prices  in  favor  of  Key- 
West)  to  the  amount  of  duty  levied  on 
the  same  at  Havana — they  all  being  ex- 
ported to  that  city  from  the  United  Stotes. 
Fresh  meats  are  sold  at  less  rates  in  our 
now  small  market  than  the  steamers  pay 
the  Havana  butchers.  Were  tnere  an 
increased  demand,  prices  would  come 
down.  Tampa  Bay,  two  days'  sail  from 
Key-West,  is  perhaps  the  finest  cattle 
market  in  the  south.  Full-grown  cattle 
can  be  bought  in  that  town,  to  an  unli- 
mited extent,  for  $10  per  head.  Green 
turtle,  weiffbing  from  one  to  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  abound  on  our  coast,  and 
can  be  delivered  for  three  cents  per 
pound.  No  better  meat  can  be  taken  to 
sea  than  turtle.  It  can  be  kept  for  twenty 
days  alive,  requires  no  food  nor  care  save 
watering,and  the  entire  animal  is  eatable. 
It  can  be  roasted,  stewed,  boiled,  fried, 
force-balled  and  soiiped,  to  satisfy  the 
appetites  of  salted  Californians.  The 
fish  market  of  Havana  is  supplied  b^ 
our  smacks,  so  there  can  be  no  competi- 
tion in  that  line.  Our  waters  are  alive 
with  the  finest  varieties,  and  we  could 
fill  half  the  markets  in  the  states. 

9th.  The  only  articles  that  Havana 
could  furnish  the  steamers  at  less  rates 
are  fruit  and  vegetables ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  she  would  be  able,  in  one  year 
from  the  day  that  Key- West  is  made  & 
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depot,  to  compete  with  the  Yankees  of 
Florida  in  these  productions.  Should 
there  be  a  demana  to  justify  the  expen- 
(Utures,  half  the  state  would  be  turned 
into  fraiteries  and  vegetable  gardens, 
and  the  result  would  show  that  the  Span- 
iard, with  his  rich  soil  and  mild  climate, 
had  found  a  successful  competitor. 

1  Olh«  There  is  no  sweeter  water  carried 
to  sea  than  that  afforded  by  our  large 
cisterns.  Rain-water  never  becomes 
sour,  nor  does  it  ac()uire  an  unpleasant 
bilzy  taste,  but  it  improves  with  age, 
and  remains  pure  for  years.  Our  water 
is  superior  to  the  Havana  river  water, 
and  IS  sold  for  the  same  sum.  • 

11th.  Passengers  meet,  at  Key-West^ 
with  no  obstacles  in  landing.     There 


are  no  landing  permits,  nor  passporfaL 
nor  boat  hire,  nor  danger  of  any  kind 
in  getting  on  shore ;  nor  is  there  extor- 
tion of  any  kind.  They  are  upon  the 
soil  of  freedom,  and  among  their  own 
people.  The  above  are  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  Key-West  should  become  a  de- 
pot for  the  United  States  mail  steamships. 
12th.  A  telemphic  wire  can  be  car- 
ried across  the  Key  and  along  the  coas^ 
connecting  at  Savannah  with  the  New- 
York  lines,  at  as  little  expense  as  over 
any  like  distance  in  the  states,  and  thus 
enable  the  California  news  to  be  pub- 
lished in  New-York  four  days  in  advance 
of  the  mails.  As  no  wire  can  be  carried 
across  the  gulf  from  Havana,  a  telegraph 
is  impracticable  from  that  city. 
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ART.    IM.-EARLY    LIFE    IN    THE    SOUTH-WEST. 

No.  n.    • 

MAJOR  JAKES  KE&R,   PIONEER,   Or  TEXAS. 


The  effort  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the 
memory  and  noble  conduct  of  the  pion- 
eers of  the  south-west,  in  a  work  like 
De  Bow's  Review,  is  alike  worthy  of  our 
applause  and  our  aid.  No  class  of  men 
of  mode|n  times  furnishes  mote  novel 
and  interesting  material  for  sketches  of 
the  kind  than  the  {Honeers  of  Texas. 

Texas  was  first  settled  by  a  class  of 
men  who  have  been  greatly  traduced 
and  misunderstood— those  who  sought 
an  honorable  field  of  adventure,  in  the 
anticipation  of  bettering  their  condition 
in  life,  and  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
comfort  and  independence  of  their  de- 
scendants. The  occasional  presence  of 
an  outlaw  constituted  but  an  exception 
to  the  general  truth,  and  it  is  beyond 
denial  that  the  first  settlers  had  fewer 
vicious,  men  among  them  than  those 
who  emigrated  after  and  in  consequence 
of  the  revolution  of  1835. 

Prominent  among  the  early  pioneers 
of  colonial  Texas  was  the  gentleman 
whose  name  heads  this  article.  Major 
James  Kerr,  whose  history,  while  it  pre- 
sents no  extraordinarily  distinguishing 
&ct,  is  full  of  interesting  incidents,  ana 
entitles  it  to  a  place  in  t^s  connection. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  James 
Kerr,  a  respectable  Baptist  minister, 
whose  father  was  an  Irishman.  The 
kiter  resided  in  Pennsylvania,  bat  in 


1780  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  removed  and  settled  two  miles 
from  Danville,  now  Boyle  county,  Ken- 
tucky, where  James  was  born  on  the 
24th  September,  1790,  and  was  one  of 
five  sons  and  four  daughters.  At  that 
day  it  was  impossible  to  afford  the  meant 
of  acquiring  a  good  education  in  that 
new  and  infested  region.  To  defend  the 
country  from  savage  inroads  required  all 
the  time  and  means  the  settlers  had; 
and  hence  the  children  ^ew  up  with 
simply  the  rudiments  of  an  English  edu- 
cation. Their  father,  however,  as  well 
as  their  mother,  possessed  a  strong  mind, 
well  stored  witn  useful  knowledge,  ana 
by  their  efforts  they  were  blessed  in  im- 
parting to  their  growing  family  much 
that  was  valuable  to  them  in  after  life, 
and  to  direct  their  minds  in  the  path  of 
virtue  and  patriotism.  Througn  their 
mother,  who  was  a  Wells,  they  were 
first  cousins  to  the  ^reat  western  orator 
and  statesman,  Phillip  Doddridge^  of 
Virginia,  who  died  in  Congress,  in  1832. 
A  portion  of  the  family  removed  to 
Missouri,  then  a  part  of  Spanish  Louisi- 
ana, in  1797.  The  parents  visited  the 
same  distant  region  in  1 799,  where  the 
mother  died  near  St.  Louis ;  and  in  1808 
the  remainder  removed  and  settled  in 
St  Charles  county.  The  four  surviving 
sons  were  j  ost  amving  at  manhood  when 
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the  war  broke  out  in  18U-12,  and  early 
enrolled  themselves  in  the  voluDleer  ser- 
Tice^  and  acquitted  themselves  through- 
out the  struggle  with  much  credit. 
Thomas,  the  younger  brother,  was  one 
of  the  youngest  volunteers  in  the  field. 
He  and  William  were  employed  in  seve- 
ral trying  emergencies,  and  did  well. 
They  proved  then  and  in  after  life  to  be 
made  of  good  material ;  Thomas  having, 
as  a  citizen,  and  in  various  responsible 
public  stations,  ever  sustained  an  unim- 
peachable reputation,  went  to  the  grave 
m  peace  and  honor  in  January,  1849,  in 
Lawrence  county,  Missouri.  Richard 
Kerr,  than  whom  a  purer  man  never 
livea,  not  only  acquired  a  fi^ood  name  as 
a  soldier  and  officer  in  &at  war,  but 
served  his  fellow-citizens  of  Missouri, 
and  afterwards  of  Illinois,  in  the  legisla- 
ture many  years^  and  the  United  States 
government  in  several  capacities  with 
delity,  and  ever  enjoyed  a  rare  degree 
of  popular  esteem  J  indeed,  he  was  al- 
most idolized  by  his  friends,  and  had  no 
enemies.  He  died  on  a  visit  to  Texas^ 
December,  1852.  William,  the  only 
survivor,  still  resides  m  Missouri. 

Having  thus  digressed  a  moment,  we 
will  return  to  James  Kerr,  the  pioneer. 
During  the  war  of  1812.  notwithstanding 
he  was  ver^  young,  ne  filled  various 
military  stations,  and  was  in  several  en- 
gagements, in  which  he  displayed  that 
eooi  intrepidity  that  ailerwards  sustained 
him  for  so  many  years  in  the  wilds^^  of 
Texas.  In  the  summer  of  1813  he  was 
second  in  command  at  Boone's  defeat 
on  the  Illinois  river,  in  which  they  were 
routed,  and  hotly  pursued  for  24  hours. 
He  was  awarded  great  praise  for  his 
bearing  on  that  occasion. 

During  the  same  season  he  and  two 
(yther  men  were  ambushed  and  attacked 
by  17  Indians,  at  the  mouth  of  Salt  River, 
in  Missouri,  in  which  his  horse  was 
three  times  wounded  under  him,  and 
finally  killed.  The  party,  through  his 
cool  daring  and  a  well-contrived  rtaej 
afler  a  chase  of  six  miles,  escaped. 

After  the  war  he  was  chosen  sheriff  of 
St.  Charles  county,  then  extending:  to 
Boons-lick,  and  now  comprehending 
some  ten  larse  counties.  In  this  capa- 
city he  served  four  years,  and  then  re- 
moved to  St.  Genevieve  county  (in 
1819-20),  where  he  had  married.  He 
haul  not  been  long  there  till  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
^Dui  at  the  next  election  to  the  State 


Senate,  over  his  fath^r-in-law.  Major 
Caldwell,  one  of  the  most  popular  men 
in  the  state.  While  serving  in  the  le> 
gislature  he  took  strong  ground  in  &vor 
of  encouragmg,  by  all  legitimate  mean% 
the  Santa  Fe  trade,  then  in  its  infancy, 
and  warmly  and  prophetically  contended 
that  it  would  become  a  great  source  of 
wealth  to  Missouri. 

He  had  at  an  early  day  contracted  an 
intimate  friendship  with  the  lamented 
Gen.  Stephen  F.  Austin,  who  had  long 
resided  in  that  portion  of  Missouri,  and 
was  then  planting  Ihs  infant  colony  in 
Texas.  Austin  knew  the  man,  and 
sought  by  every  means  to  induce  him 
to  relinquish  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  and 
remove  to  Texas,  and  afler  mature  re- 
flection he  resolved  to  do  so. 

He  arrived  at  Brazoria  in  March, 
1 825,  with  his  family  and  servants,  when 
there  were  but  few  families  in  the  colo- 
ny. During  the  following  summer  his 
young  and  amiable  wife  and  two  of  his 
three  children  sickened  and  died,  thus 
stamping  his  entrance  into  the  wilder- 
ness with  the  greatest  calamity  known 
to  the  common  lot  of  man. 

There  was  then  no  American  settle- 
ment west  of  the  Colorado  river;  but 
Green  De  Witt,  of  Missouri,  had  just  con- 
tracted for  a  colony  on  tne  Guadalupe 
and  La  Vaca  rivers,  and  solicited  Major 
Kerr  to  become  surveyor-general  of  it : 
and  until  his  (De  Witt's)  final  removal 
with  his  family,  to  take  charge  of  the 
colony.  This  he  consented  to  do,  and 
in  September,  1825,  he  settled  near 
where  Gonzales  now  stands,  on  the  Gua- 
dalupe ;  built  suitable  cabms  for  present 
use,  and  commenced  a  survev  of  the  co- 
lony. He  had  with  him,  besides  his 
servants,  five  or  six  young  men,  among 
whom  was  that  remarkable  man  after- 
wards so  distinguished  as  a  spy,  and 
known  as  Dtaf  Smith.  Very  soon  an- 
other family  settled  near  him — ^that  of 
Francis  Berry,  who  died  in  January, 
1853,  near  Lockhart^  Texas. 

The  country  was  then  occupied  by 
the  numerous  wandering  tribes  of  In- 
dians, who  have  since  become  so  fa- 
mous in  Texan  history.  Parties  of  these 
savages  frequently  visited  the  little 
settlement  and  generally  appeared  pa- 
cifically disposed;  but  they  still  showed 
a  lurking  opposition  to  having  the  country 
surveyed-  a  process  they  little  under- 
stood, yet  to  their  minds  it  foreboded  no 
good    Kerr  subsisted  his  party  almost 
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exclusively  upon  wild  game  and  coffee, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  procure  other 
supplies.  A  gentleman  of  Missouri, 
looung  at  the  country,  and  having  an 
introductory  letter  to  faim.  found  him  in- 
tently drawing  maps,  without  any  food 
01^  hand  excepting  a  venison  ham. 

In  June.  1826,  ne  was  called  to  San 
Felipe  on  business  with  Austin;  and 
while  absent  a  portion  of  his  household 
started  to  a  dance  on  the  Colorado,  some 
60  miles,  to  celebrate  the  4th  of  July. 
While  encamped  and  asleep  on  the 
second  night  of  July,  they  were  attack- 
ed  by  a  body  of  Indians,  one  of  the  men 
badly  wounded,  their  horses  taken,  and 
the  party  routed.  Returning  next  day 
to  Kerr's  house,  they  found  it  deserted, 
one  man  dead  and  scalped  in  the  yard, 
the  house  robbed  and  partially  burned, 
and  other  evidences  of  savage  barbarity 
around.  Passing  on  to  Berry's  house,  they 
found  it  deserted,  and  on  the  door, 
written  with  charcoal,  a  memoranda, 
that  they  were  retreating  to  the  Colora- 
do, whitner  the  defeated  and  weary  men 
and  women  again  started,  and  reached 
three  days  afterwards  in  a  suffering  con- 
dition. 

This  unexpected  outbreak  of  the  In- 
dians, and  the  weakness  of  the  colony, 
determined  Kerr  for  the  present  to  settle 
on  the  La  Vaca,  nearer  the  coast,  and 
nearer  succor,  which  he  did  in  October, 
1826,  but  continued  the  survey  of  De 
Witt's  colony. 

Soon  afterwards,  De  Witt  arrived 
with  his  family,  and  they  built  a  little 
fort  on  the  La  Vaca,  since  known  as 
the  "  Old  Station."  Here  the  germ  of  the 
colony  remained  and  made  com  in  1827. 
During  the  latter  year,  what  was  known 
as  the  Fredonian  war,  headed  by  Ed- 
wards, broke  out  at  Nacogdoches,  the 
avowed  object  of  which  was  to  establish 
an  independent  republic.  The  far-see- 
ing Austin  and  his  colonistsL  in  their 
weak  condition,  looked  upon  (tie  step  as 
most  suicidal,  and  bitterly  opposea  it. 
A  conmiission  of  five  discreet  persons, 
headed  by  Major  Kerr,  were  sent  on  to 
Nacogdoches  to  negotiate  and  remon- 
strate with  the  leaders  there,  and  greatly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  their  constituents, 
succeeded  in  their  mission. 

Though  Kerr  continued  his  connection 
with  De  Witt's  colony  for  several  years, 
he  remained  permanently  on  the  La  Va- 
ca, then  in  tne  municipality  of  Mata- 
gorda.   He  was  commissioned  by  the 


ffovemor,  Gonzales,  to  lay  out  and  namq 
tne  capital  of  the  colony,  embracing  in 
the  tract  four  leagues  or  six  miles  square 
of  land.  In  honor  of  the  governor,  he 
named  the  place  Gonzales, 

He  afterwards  became  surveyor  of 
De  Leon's  colony,  and  surveyed  most  of 
its  lands.  When  De  Witt  removed  his 
settlers  from  the  "  Old  Station"  to  Gon- 
zales, Kerr  was  left  alone,  and  for  some 
time  remained  without  a  neighbor  near- 
er than  50  miles :  but  by  pradence  ma- 
naged to  retain  tne  friendship  of  the  In- 
dians in  the  immediate  vicinity.  No 
man,  without  having  experienced  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  can  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  dangers  and  trials,  the 
fluctuations  of  fear  and  hope,  through 
which  persons  thus  situated  have  to 
pass.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  re- 
late the  thousand  and  one  interesting^ 
incidents  and  "hair-breadth  'scaper' 
connected  with  this  period  of  Major 
Kerr's  life.  In  1829-30,  however^  a 
few  families  settled  within  fifteen  miles, 
and  ere  long  several  others,  till  a  nucleus 
was  formed,  around  which  a  good  popu- 
lation gradually  gathered.  Among  those 
who  tet  settled  were  the  numerous  fa- 
mily of  the  Sutherlands,  Whites^  and 
Menefees,  from  Alabama,  embracing  a  . 
high  degree  of  respectability  and  intel- 
ligence, and  who  proved  to  be  valuable 
auxiliaries. 

In  1827  Major  Kerr  made  a  tour  into 
Mexico,  with  the  view  of  extending  his 
knowledge  of  their  laws  and  customs, 
and  derived  much  benefit  from  it. 

In  1 832  a  convention  of  delegates  was 
called  to  frame  a  state  constitution,  to  be 
sent  on  to  the  supreme  government  for 
approval,  and  Major  Kerr  was  elected  a 
member  of  that  body :  and  again,  in 
1 833,  when  a  similar  body  was  demanded 
for  the  same  purpose,  (the  first  having 
failed  of  success,)  he  was  almost  unani- 
mously chosen  as  a  delegate  a  second 
time.  For  bearing  the  constitution 
adopted  by  the  latter  body,  Austin  was 
imprisoned  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

When  the  revolution  broke  out  in 
1835,  Kerr  was  early  on  the  frontier,  and 
participated  in  the  oattle  of  Lipantitlan 
on  the  4th  of  November.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  first  consultation, 
but  did  not  leave  the  army  in  time  to 
take  his  seat;  being,  however,  imme- 
diately chosen  a  member  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Provisional  Govehiment, 
he  at  once  entered  upon  the  discharge 
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of  his  duties,  and  did  much  that  winter 
to  aid  the  goverament  and,  the  troops  in 
the  field.  While  in  the  council,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  conventfbn 
which  declared  Texas  independent;  but 
firom  the  imminent  danger  of  his  family, 
on  the  approach  of  Santa  Anna,  he  was 
eompellea  to  postpone  taking  nisseat; 
and  before  he  could  leave  them  in  a  safe 
position,  the  convention  adjourned  from 
necessity. 

In  the  organization  of  the  republic  in 
March,  1836,  he  was  appointed  by  Pre- 
sident Burnet  major  in  the  army ,  and  as 
a  necessary  precaution  to  enable  him  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  public  good, 
he  sent  his  family  to  Missouri,  where  they 
remained  some  time.  In  the  sprint  of 
1637  he  also  visited  his  old  home  in  mat 
state,  and  received  many  flattering  marks 
of  respect  from  his  former  friends,  and 
the  people  wherever  he  was  known. 

In  1838  he  was  elected  to  the  Texan 
Confess,  in  which  body  he  rendered 
invaiiuable  service  to  the  exposed  fron- 
tier, in  securing  the  passage  of  the  first 
anti-daeling  law,  and  the  removal  of 
the  seat  of  government  from  Houston  to 
Austin;  a  measure  of  cherished  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  western  half  of  the 
republic.  No  man  exerted  more  salutary 
influence  in  that  body ;  nor  was  any  one 
better  qualified  by  long  re8idence,patient 
investigation,  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  land  laws  and  system  of  Mexico, 
to  propose  wise  legislation  in  re£[ard  to 
the  land  titles  of  the  country  wmoh  he 
had  adopted. 

Soon  after  this,Major  Kerr,  long  having 
devoted  himself  to  the  public  interests, 
sought  retirement^  with   the  view  of 


settling  UD  his  long-neglected  private 
afifairs,  ana  devoting  himelf  to  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture  and  to  the  education 
of  his  children,  (having  married  a  second 
time  in  1833.) 

StilL  much  of  his  time  was  given  to 
the  public,  rendered  valuable  as  his  infor- 
mation was  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
the  country  and  the  rights  of  property } 
and  after  our  annexation  to  the  mother 
country,  he  served  as  one  of  the  United 
States  marshals. 

Like  his  distinguished  relative,  Philip 
Doddridge,  Major  Kerr  possessed  a  re- 
markable memory  that  never  failed  him : 
a  discriminating  knowledge  of  men  ana 
things ;  a  strong  and  well-balanced  mind ; 
and  a  nobleness  of  heart  that  ever  made 
him  a  favorite  with  his  friends — a  high- 
toned  and  honorable  gentleman,  long  to 
be  remembered  with  grateful  afiection 
by  those  who  knew  him. 

Though  well  advanced  in  life,  and 
having  tor  nearly  fiftv  years  lived  through 
continued  trials  and  nardships.  incident 
to  his  residence  in  new  and  aangerous 
frontiers,  he  enjoyed  good  health  and  an 
unabated  flow  of  gw>d  spirits^  till  the 
brief  illness  which  closed  his  life. 

He  died  suddenly,  of  pneumonia,  at 
his  old  residence  on  the  La  Vaca,  on  the 
23d  of  December,  1850,  aged  sixty  years 
and  three  months.  He  chose  to  be 
interred  on  his  own  premises;  and  in 

Eresenoe  of  a  large  concourse  of  friends 
is  remains  were  deposited  in  the  spot 
selected  by  himself.  A  handsome  mar- 
ble tomb,  with  an  appropriate  inscrip* 
tion,  marks  the  spot  L(mg  will  he  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  noble  pioneers 
of  Western  Texas. 
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The  extension  of  our  territory  to  the 
PacifiCj—the  inland  and  inter-sea  com- 
mtinication  we  are  proposing  to  open  for 
the  accommodation  of  our  remote  settle- 
znenta,  and  for  the  promotion  of  India 
trade,  are  introducing,  as  we  have  fre- 
quently pointed  out^  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  American  confederation. 

VOL.  XIV.  8 


Every  day  is  it  more  indispensable  that 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  means 
and  the  resources,  the  wealth  and  the 
power,  of  nations  around  us,  with  whom 
we  are  to  have  close  commercial  and 
social  intercourse.  In  this  view  we  have 
presented,  in  our  pages,  within  the  last 
lew   months,    elaborate    papers    upon 
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"Mexico,"  upon  "Cuba,"  the  "Sand- 
wich Islands."  "AustraUa."  "South 
America,"  and  "Russia."  We  proceed 
to  other  countries  of  ecjuai  interest 

It  has  been  a  question  long  agitated 
by  the  learned,  whether  the  country 
now  known  as  Chiita  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  ancient  Seres,  whose  territory 
is  called  by  Ptolemy  and  others  Serial 
M.  Maite  Bran  is  opposed  to  the  iden- 
tity, and  considers  the  ancient  Serica 
the  same  country  as  that  of  the  most 
western  regions  of  Thibet,  or  perhans 
Cashmere,  Little  Thibet.^  and  Little 
Bu<^aria.  Most  of  the  highest  modem 
authorities,  such  as  Gibbon,*  Murray, 
DuHalde,  Kloproth,t  M.  Abel-Remusat 
De  Guignes.  and  other  distinguished 
orientalists,  aecide  for  the  identity.  Dr. 
Anthon  rests  the  question  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  Ptolemy,  whose  descriptions, 
made  from  accounts  which  he  heard  in 
Lidia,  are  found  by  modern  geographers 
to  be  remarkably  accurate,  particularly 
regarding  the  riyer  Hoang  Uo^  which  he 
describes  under  the  name  of  BoiirKrof, 
(Bautisus.)  Vossius  is  positive  on  the 
subject.  He  says:^  "Whoever  doubts 
the  identity  of  tne  Seres  of  the  ancients 
and  the  modem  Chinese,  may  as  well 
doubt  whether  the  sun  which  now  shines 
be  the  same  with  that  which  formerly 
gave  light." 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the 
empire  of  Cmna,  second  to  none  in  popu- 
lation, and  only  second  perhaps  to  that 
of  Russia  in  extent,  has  ever  borne  a 
name  abroad  utterly  unknown  to  its  in- 
habitants. The  ancient  name  Seres  for 
the  inhabitants,  and  Serica  for  the  coun- 
try, were  derived  from  ai^p,  the  word 
used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  silkworm, 
China  being  known  to  them  only  as  the 
land  of  silk ;  but  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves know  nothing  of  those  names.  In 
like  manner  the  names  China  and  Chi- 
nese are  only  known  out  of  China.  The 
origin  of  the  name  China  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion.  "  The  people  them- 
selves have  no  such  name  for  their 
country,  nor  is  there  much  evidence 
that  they  ever  did  apply  the  term  to  the 
whole  counUy."}    According  to  IVHer- 

*  Gibbon's  Rone,  eb«p.  xl. 

t "  11 8*7  a  plus  d9  douta,"  nys  Kloproth. "  m  1m 
5ere«  des  Anciena  ne  aoient  lea  CIii&oia."~J»«<.  de 
VAnty  p  56. 

%  **  Sinansaa  hodtomoa  antiqnoram  Sena  eaaa  qui 
dabitat,  ia  quoqna  dabitet  licet  Idemne  nana  atqiM 
olim  sol  liwei1t.»» 

%  WUlUBa^a  Cliliia,  toL  1.,  p.  t.    Aa  we  aludl 


belot^ll  the  name  was  derived  from  Tn'n, 
or  Chin,  a  celebrat<ed  family  in  Chinese 
history,  who  neld  possession  of  a  large 
poftion  of  the  western  part  of  China ;  to 
which  portion  the  name  China  beinff 
first  given  by  travelers  from  the  west,  at 
length  became  extended  to  the  whole 
empire.  According  to  Kloproth,  the 
name  China  is  derived  from  the  Malays, 
who  call  the  country  TbAina. 

The  Chinese  have  a  variety  of  names 
for  themselves  and  country.  One  of  the 
most  ancient  is  Tien  Hia^  meaning  "be- 
neath the  sky,"  and  denoting  the  world. 
Another  name  nearly  as  ancient  is  Ss^ 
Hai;  that  is,  "all  within  the  four  seas." 
The  most  common  name  given  by  the 
inhabitants  to  the,  country  is  Chung 
Kvfoh.  or  Middle  Kingdom^  from  tlie 
idea  tnat  China  is  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
the  Chinese  having  as  good  a  right  to 
call  their  country  tne  centre  of  the  earth 
as  the  Greeks  tneirs.  Hence  Mr.  Wil- 
liams  entitles  his  late  invaluable  work 
on  China  "  The  Middle  Kingdom."  The 
Malays,  Hindoos,  Persians,  Arabians, 
and  other  Asiatic  nations,  ap^}[  to 
China  the  names  Chin,  Sin,  Sinas,  Tziois- 
tae,  and  other  similar  names.  It  is 
thought,  by  eminent  commentators,  thai 
the  prophet  Isaiah  speaks  of  China  as 
"the  land  of  Sinim,"  m  chan.  x\ix.  12. 

The  Tsin  dynasty  establisned  the  cus- 
tom of  calling  the  country  by  the  name 
of  the  reigning  djuastv.  The  present  is 
the  Tsing  d3niasty,  and  hence  the  empire 
is  now  called  Ta  Tsing  Kwoh;  that  is^ 
Great  Pure  Kingdom.  The  terms  Han- 
jin  Han-tsz' — that  is,  men  or  sons  of  Han 
—are  now  in  common  use  by  the  people 
to  denote  themselves ;  the  Han  dynasty^ 
which  was  in  power  from  202  B.C.  to  220 
A.D.,  being  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as 
the  most  glorious  of  all  their  dynasties. 
The  name  Celestial  £mpire,  lien  Chan, 
is  also  used*  by  the  Chniese ;  but  the 
term  Celestials  they  Ifave  never  ventured 
to  adopt,  that  being^  as  Mr.  Williams 
says,  of  entirely  foreign  origin. 

Extent  or  the  Empire. — ^The  most 
northern  point  of  the  empire  is  on  tile 
Russian  frontier,  in  lat.  56®,  30'  N.,  the 
boundary  lipe  running  along  the  range 

•quote  tbia  work  often,  and  rely  upon  it  fl>r  a  laiva 
amount  of  the  Infbrmttion  contained  in  thia  pap^r, 
we  uke  oeeaalon  to  aay  of  it,  that  it  ia  the  lateat 
and  moat  complete  work  that  bae  appeared  o« 
China.  Mr.  Wiliiama  reaided  raanyyeara  in  China, 
and  ia  entitled  to  the  highest  credit  ft>r  the  Talaable 
InAmnatlon  he  fXimiahea.  Hia  work  ia  entitled 
**  The  Middle  Kingdom.'*  Wiley.  New-Tork.  Ittl. 
I  BlbUotheque  Ortentala,  tome  10,  p.  8. 
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of  the  Yablonoi  mountains:  Cape  Pa-  drained  by  the  great  navigable  rirer^ 
tienee,  including  the  isle  of  Skgalien,  is  the  Kiang  or  Blue  River,  and  the  Hoang- 
ihe  most  eastern  point  of  the  empire,  in  ho  or  Yellow  River.  From  east  to  west 
lat.  48^  10'  N.  and  long.  144^  50'  E.  this  vast  plain  country  has  an  average 
The  western  bend  of  the  Belur-tag  width  of  200  miles.  South  of  the  parallel 
mountains,  in  lat.  70°  E.,  is  the  western  of  30°  is  the  hilly  country.  The  hills  do 
boundary.  Cashgar  is  the  largest  town  not  attain  a  great  elevation,  and  their 
of  importance  on  the  western  frontier,  sides  are  cultivated.  Their  tops  are 
The  southern  boundary  is  extremely  ir-  covered  with  pines  which  have  been 
fegular.  The  most  southern  point  of  the  planted.  The  region  is  well  wafered. 
Empire,  including  the  Isle  of  Hainan,  is  and  the  cpreater  portion  of  the  surface  13 
in  lat.  18^  10'  N.  It  has  Siberia  on  the  in  a  hign  state  of  cultivation.  In  the 
north;  Independent Tartary  on  the  west;  mountainous  portion  of  China  only  the 
India  and  the  Birman  Empire  on  the  valleys,  for  the  most  part,  are  cultivated. 
sooth ;  and  the  Pacific  on  the  east.  The  Rivers,  Lakes,  Coasts. — The  Hoang- 
general  figure  of  the  Empire  is  a  rect-  ho  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang  are  among 
angle;  the  longest  line  ih  which  that  can  the  largest  rivers  on  the  globe.  The  rivem 
be  drawn,  from  south-west  to  north-east^  of  China,  says  Williams,  are  her  glory, 
18  3,350  miles  long.  The  length  from  east  and  no  country  can  compare  with  her 
to  west  is  about  77  degrees  of  long.,  and  for  natural  facilities  of  inland  navigation. 
the  width  about  40.  The  area  of  this  The  next  two  largest  rivers  are  the 
▼ast  region,  as  estimated  by  McCuIloch,  Aneour  and  the  Tarim.  The  Yang-tse- 
after  a  most  careful  examination  of  the  kiang  is  the  largest  river  of  China.  li 
best  authorities,  is  fixed  at  5,300,000  is  al^ut  3,000  miles  lon^.  The  Yellow 
square  miles;  which,  says  Mr.  Williams.  River  is  about  2,200  miles  long.  T^e 
18  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  usual 
som  of  3,010,400  square  miles.  The 
circuit  of  the  whole  empire  is  12,550 
miles,  or  about  half  the  circumference 


Yang-tse-kiang  is  navigable  neany  2,000 
miles  for  boats,  and  for  shi{)s  of  the 
largest  size,  some  300  or  400  miles.  The 
river  is  very  deep.    It  is  found  to  bo 


of  the  globe.  The  entire  line  of  sea-  over  120  feet  deep  300  miles  from  tho 
coast  is  3.350  miles.  The  area  of  the  sea.  Its  banks  are  not  inundated  to  any 
Chinese  Empire  comprises  about  one-  great  extent  by  freshets.  The  tides  are 
tiiird  of  that  of  the  whole  conlinent,  and  perceptible  400  miles.  The  tributarie* 
about  one-tenth  of  the  habitable  globe,  are  very  numerous  and  advantageously 
The  Chinese  Empire  is  nearly  a  third  distributed ;  so  that  the  river  drains  & 
lar^r  than  the  entire  territory  of  the  basin  of  750,000  scjuare  miles. 
United  States.  The  Yellow    River   drains    a  basin 

The  Chinese  themselves,  who  have  an  nearly  as  large ;  but  it  is  a  rapid,  turbid, 
immense  number  of  books  on  the  geo-  furious  stream,  onlj  navigable  by  steam- 
graphyof  the  empire,  divide  it  into  three  ers,  which  the  Chinese  have  not.  The 
principal  divisions :  cities  on  its  banks  are  constantly  in  dan- 

1.  The  Eighteen  Provinces,  or  China  ger  of  being  submergefl.  The  disae* 
Proper.  trous   overflowings  of  the  river  are  a 

2.  ManckuriOj  or  all  the  north-eastern  perpetual  source  of  exj^nditure  to  the 
part  of  the  empire,  extending  west  to  government,  and  of  peril  and  calamity 
about  the  meridian  o£  Peking.  to  the  people. 

3.  Coloniai  Possessions^  including  Mon-  Without  a  further  description  of  indi^ 
golia,  Koko-nor,  Thibet,  and  all  other  ridual  rivers  in  China,  it  is  sufficient  to 
paxt«  not  mdlitioned  above.  say,  that  numerous    large  rivers    flow 

China  Proper  has  an  area  of  about  through  the  country,  each  some  hundreds 
ILOOOjOOO  of  square  miles ;  or  it  is  about  of  miles  in  length,  draining  vast  regions 
ihe  size  of  our  states  east  of  the  Rocky  of  country,  unsurpassed  in^lertility.  Their 
Mountains.  banks  are  lined  with  populous  cities  and 

About  half  of  the  whole  surface  ,of  towns. 
China  Proper  is  very  mountainous.  The       The  lakes  of  China  are  comparatiyely 
north-eastern  portion  is  called  the  Great  few  and  small,  the  largest^  tne  Tun^- 
Plain,  extending  from  the  great  wall  ting  Hn,  being  only  220  miles  in  ou- 
dorth  of  Peking,  700  miles,  to  the  30th  cumference. 

parallel  of  N.  latitude.    This  rast  plain       The  coasts  of  China  are  lined  through- 
%M  the  richMt  portion  of  China^  and  is  out  with  mnltltadee  of  islandB  and  roocj 
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islets.  Towards  the  north  they  are  low 
and  full  of  shoals.  There  are  compara^ 
tively  few  good  harbors. 

Public  Works  of  China. — ^These  are 
rery  remarkable,  and  partake  more  of 
the  useful  than  of  the  beautiful.  They 
exhibit^  however,  in  their  construction,  a 
lack  of  science  and  skill,  which  we 
might  expect  in  a  semi-enlightened  race. 
The  great  wall  naturally  attracts  atten- 
tion nrst.  It  is  called  oy  the  Chinese 
Wanli-Chang,  or  Myriad-mile  Wall.  It 
was  built  by  Tsin  Chi-kwongti,  about 
220  B.  C,  in  order  to  protect  his  domin- 
ions from  the  northern  tribes.  It  begins 
on  the  coast  of  Shanghai-wei,  in  lat.  40^ 
4'  N.  As  seen  by  Lord  Jocelyn  from 
the  English  ships,  it  appears  as  "  scaling 
the  precipices  and  topping  the  craggy 
hills  of  the  country,  wnich  have  along 
the  coast  a  most  desolate  appearance.'' 

Before  terminating  it  runs  along  the 
shore  several  miles,  and  finally  stops  on 
the  beach  near  a  long  reef.  At  its  gates 
are  garrisons  and  kading  marts.  In 
some  parts  it  is  double,  a  second  wall 
branching  ofi)  inclosing  a  tract  of 
country,  and  returning  to  the  main  wsdl 
again.  The  entire  length  of  Uie  wall, 
as  estimated  by  McCulloch,  is  1.250 
miles.  The  construction  is  not  uniform 
throughout  its  whole  extent  The  east- 
em  part  is  generally  composed  of  a 
mound  of  eami  and  pebbles,  faced  with 
masonry,  supported  on  a  coping  of  stone, 
the  whole  being  about  25  feet  thick  at 
the  base,  and  15  at  the  top^  and  of  a 
height  varyine;  from  15  to  30  feet.  The 
top  is  terraced  with  tHes^  and  defended 
by  a  slight  parapet,  the  thinness  of  which 
has  been  taken  as  a  proof  that  cannon 
were  unknown  nt  the  time  it  was  erected. 
There  are  brick  towers  at  intervals, 
some  of  them  more  than  40  feet  high, 
but  generally  a  little  less.  They  are  not 
built  upon  the  wall,  but  are  independent 
structures,  usually  about  40  feet  square 
at  the  base,  diminishing  to  30  at  the  top. 
At  particular  spots  they  are  of  two  stories, 
and  then  they  are  about  50  feet  high.^ 

According  to  M.  Gerbillon,  the  Great 
Wall  beyond  the  Yellow  River  to  its  ex- 
tremity, is  chieHy  a  moimd  of  earth  or 
gravel  about  fifteen  feet  high,  with  only 
occasional  towers  of  brick,  and  gateways 
of'stone. 

The  Chinese  wall  is  carried  over  the 
tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  and  down 
their  steep  si&s  into  the  deepest  valleys, 
*  WUUaau's  GUm,  ¥oL  I.  pp.  «NI7. 


and  continued'  by  bridfires  over  riTen. 
The  entire  wall  is  said  to  have. been 
completed  in  ten  years^  without  the  for- 
ced labor  of  the  people. 

The  next  ^reat  puolio  work  of  China 
is  the  Grand  Canal,  or  Chah-ho,  as  the 
Chinese  call  it^  that  is.  River  of  Flood* 
gates ;  also  Yun-ho^Transit  River.  Con- 
sidering by  whom  and  when  this  great 
work  was  constructed,  it  reflects  the 
highest  credit  upon  the  Chinese  nation. 
It  connects  Peking  with  Canton,  and  af- 
fords an  easy  conununication  to  many 
other  large  places,  with  the  great  capital 
The  canal  properly  conmiences  at  Lin- 
sin^-chan,  in  Shantung,  in  lat  37^  N. 
ana  long.  116^  £^  though  the  northern 
extremity  is  usually  placed  at  Tientsin- 
fu,  near  Peking.f  The  canal,  in  many 
places  is  only  a  natural  river  modified 
and  regulated  by  sluices  and  embank- 
ments. There  is  a  onrient  constanfJy 
flowing.'  The  canal  crosses  the  Yellow 
river  about  70  miles  from  its  mouth,  or 
rather  flows  into  itj  for  the  artificial 
level  on  both  sides  is  much  above  the 
natural.  The  canal  runs  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Hoang-ho  for  more  than  one 
hundred  miles.  The  crossing  of  the 
Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  River  is  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty ;  for  the  canal  on  both 
sides  bein£r  higher  man  the  river,  its 
waters  rush  dowu  into  it  ^^  like  a  mill- 
race.^f  To  pass  from  the  canal  to  the 
river  is  easy ;  but  to  enter  the  canal 
again  is  extremely  difficult  The  Chi- 
nese have  no  knowledge  of  the  art  of  con- 
structing locks  for  canals.  The  boats  en- 
tering the  canal  have  to  be  dragged  up  the 
rapid  current,  at  the  entrance,  oy  means 
of  ropes  attached  to  immense  windlasses 
worked  at  the  head  of  the  rapids. 

The  crossing  of  the  Hoang-ho  is  a  mat- 
ter of  so  much  difficulty  t&t  it  is  never 
undertaken  without  a  certain  round  of  re- 
ligious ceremonies.  Mr.  Barrow  in  his 
work  says  that  the  boatmen  in  every 
boat  sacrifice  a  fowl  and  a  pis,  or  some 
other  animals,  and  daub  im  blood  and 
hair  upon  the  principal  paits  of  the 
vessel.  When  they  arrive  at  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  the  captain  pours  out  upon 
the  waters  an  oblation  of  spirits,  oil,  sidt^ 
rice,  meats,  &c.,  to  the  Dragon  king, 
while  a  man  at  his  side  beats  a  gong 
violently,  and  others  bum  fire-crackers 
and  ^It-paper.  On  reaching  the  on 
site  side  of  the  stream,  the  Dragon  r 

t  "Wtlllams'*  Chlnft,  toI.  I.,  p.  87.; 
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is  agmin  addressed  in  a  Tolle;^  of  crackers,  is  the  case  with  most  things  in  China,  the 
at  a  token  of  thanks  for  lus  propitious  roads  are  not  well  repaired.*'* 
aid,  and  the  captain  and  crew  fe^st  on  Passes  through  the  mountains  have 
the  offerings — undoubtedly  the  most  been  cut  in  many  parts  of  China  to  fa- 
agreeable  part  of  the  whole  ceremony,  cilitate  transit  Three  mountain  passes 
The  canal  between  the  Yellow  and  traverse  the  Nan-ling  mountain ;  one. 
Blue  riyers,  a  distance  of  90  miles,  is  north  of  Canton,  according  to  Sir  Geo. 
consimcted  on  the  top  of  an  artificial  Staunton,  rises  8,000  feet  above  the  sea : 
embankment  kept  together  by  walls  of  yet  vast  quantities  of  goods  are  conveyea 
stone^  except  near  the  commencement,  over  this  pass  from  Canton  to  the  inte- 
where  an  old  bed  of  the  Yellow  river  is  rior  by  coolies  or  porters.  The  Pe-ling 
used.  The  canal  is  thus  elevated  about  and  Ta-pa-ling  ranges  of  mountains  are 
20  feet  above  the  surrounding  country,  overcome  by  an  artificial  road,  some- 
in  some  parts.  It  is  about  200  feet  wide,  times  conducting  over  yawning  cliffs,  by 
'  and  has  a  current  of  about  3  miles  an  means  of  arches,  and  sometimes  deeply 
hour.  The  route  is  along  the  lowest  dis-  cut  through  high  mountains,  the  length  of 
tricte  so  as  to  drain  the  country  as  much  the  whole  road  being  150  miles.  In  shorty 
as  possible.  Several  large  towns  and  whenever  intercourse  is  found  expedient 
cities  are  situated  along  its  banks;  but  between  any  two  parts  of  China,  no  natur- 
being  lower  than  the  canal  are  in  con-  al  impediments  have  been  suffered  to  ob- 
stant  danger  of  being  submerged.  The  struct  communication.  The  Chinese  have 
repair  of  the  embankments  annually  de-  found  no  labor,  expense,  or  impediments^ 
mands  a  vast  expenditure  of  the  govern-  too  gigantic  to  bd  undertaken. 
ment  The  portion  of  the  canal  between  General  Appearance  of  ti^e  Coun- 
the  Yellow  andjBlue  rivers  was  con-  try. — ^The  districts  on  the  sea-coast,  says 
Btmcted  in  the  7th  century  by  the  prin-  Mr.  Gntzlaff,t  are  generally  the  best  in- 
ces  of  the  Tanff  dynasty ;  all  that  part  habited  and  richest ;  the  tracts  along  the 
north  of  the  Yellow  river  was  made  by  Blue  river  the  most  fertile.  Large  and 
the  Mongols  in  the  13th  century;  and  flourishing  cities  are  found  only  where 
the  extreme  southern  portion,  that  is,  a  ready  water  communication  with 
from  the  Blue  river  to  the  southern  termi-  other  parts  of  the  empire  can  be  car- 
mis  at  Hang-ohou-fu,  was  completed  by  ried  on.  The  greatest  sameness  exists, 
the  Chinese  under  the  Min^  dynasty,  in  In  the  larger  ones  are  a  few  well-paVed 
the  14th  century.  The  entire  length  of  streets,  lined  with  shops;  but  the  greater 
the  Imperial  Canal  of  China  is  650  miles,  part  of  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  usu- 
or  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  Erie  ally  about  eight  feet  wide,  extremely 
Canal,  but  its  great  width  cannot  be  filthy,  and  planted  with  mere  hovels, 
compared  with  mat  of  any  other  canal.  The  suburbs  of  many  cities  are  much 
In  some  places  the  excavations  to  obtain  larger  than  the  cities  themselves  ;  and 
a  level  are  70  feet;  and  the  embank-  it  is  by  no  means  extraordinary  to  see  an 
ments  are  100  feet  thick.  There  is  immense  walled  space,  with  no  houses, 
much  rudeness  exhibited  in  the  con-  where  formerly  a  city  stood.  Villages 
straetton,  but  still  the  object  of  the  canal  ^and  hamlets  have  a  beautiful  appear- 
is  fully  attained.  There  are  several  ance  at  a  distance,  usually  embowered 
other  canals  in  China,  but  there  is  little  among  trees,  between  which  the  white- 
known  conceming  them.  Many  of  them  washed  houses  look  prettily,  but  on  en- 
were  made  less  for  commercial  than  for  tering  them,  one  sees  nothing  but  a  heap 
draining  purposes.  One,  for  carrying  off  of  houses  irregularly  thrown  together, 
the  waters  of  the  Yellow  river,  is  100  the  outside  fair  to  behold,  but  the  inside 
miles  long.  without  furniture  or  comforts^  and  more 

The  public  roads  of  China  are  not  en-  filthy  even  than  a  stable.  This,  says  Mr. 
tirely  neglected.  M.  De  Gui^es^  who  Gutzlafi^  does  not  apply  to  one  district 
traveled  600  leagues  in  China,  says,  only,  but  it  is  common  to  most.  Every 
that  he  found  many  good  roads,  most  of  thing  in  the  villages  presents  an  appear- 
them  wide  and  plant^  with  trees,  though  ance  of  general  decay,  for  a  Chinaman 
not  generally  paved.  In  some  parts  he  seldom  repairs  his  house  before  it  is  di- 
fonnd  paved  roads  in  good  condition.  The  lapidated.  Elegance  or  ornament  or- 
Toads  about  Peking  are  paved  with  stone  derly  arrangement,  or  grandeur  ot  de- 
slabs,  and  kept  in  good  order.  "  Gene-  .  y^  ^  ^^^^^  ^oi.  ii..  p.  an 
jally  speaking,  however,'' says  he,  "as            tciiiiMiOpeiiad,ToLL,pp.fl7-a. 
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sign,  cleanliness  or  comibrt,  is  almost 
unknown^  in  Chinese  houses,  cities,  or 
gardens. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country, 
says  Mr.  Williams,  is  perhaps  as  mucn 
modified  by  labor  of  man  in  China  as  in 
England,  but  the  appearance  of  a  land- 
scape in  the  two  countries  is  unlike. 
Whenever  water  is  available  canals  and 
streams  are  dug  or  led  upon  the  rice 
fields,  and  this  kind  of  grain  allows  few 
or  no  trees  to  grow.  The  fields  are  di- 
vided by  raised  banks^  which  serve  for 
pathways,  and  assist  in  confining  the 
water  when  let  in  upon  the  growing 
crop.  The  bounds  of  other  fields  are 
denoted  by  heaps  of  stones  or  other  land- 
marks. There  are  no  walls,  fences,  or 
hedgerows.  Although  the  fields  and 
gardens  are  beautifully  laid  out,  yet  there 
appears  in  them  little  attention  to  ele- 
gance or  pleasure.  The  gardens  are  few, 
and  a  Chinese  grandee  delights  more 
in  artificial  landscapes,  laid  out  in  a  small 
compass,  than  in  an  extensive  park  or  a 
fiower  garden.  The  Chinese  are  decided- 
ly utilitarian.  The  grandeur  of  natural 
scenery  is  in  many  parts  of  China  as 
striking  as  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Mountain  crags,  rivulets,  and  valleys, 
both  picturesque  and  romantic,  are  founa 
in  most  of  the  provinces.  Commanding 
situations  are  chosen  for  temples  and 
pagodas,  the  haunts  of  gross  superstition 
and  idolatry  ;  and  these  are  not  only  in- 
habited by  the  priests  and  idols,  but  tliey 
serve  likewise  tor  taverns,  theatres,  pub- 
lic halls  and  gambling  houses.  The 
building  of  houses  is  regulated  by  law, 
the  dimensions  being  prescribed.  Public 
halls  have  little  to  recommend  them. 
The  Chinese  were  never  great  architects: 
they  can  erect  dwellings,  not  palace8.f 
A  lofty,  solitary  pagoda,  an  extensive 
temple  shaded  by  trees  in  the  opening 
of  a  valley  or  on  a  hill-side,  or  boats 
moving  in  every  direction  through  nar- 
row creeks  or  on  broad  streams^  are 
some  of  the  peculiar  lineaments  of  Chi- 
nese scenery.  No  imposing  mansions 
are  found  on  the  skirts  of  towns,  for  the 
people  huddle  together  in  hamlets  and 
villages  for  mutual  aid  and  security. 
No  tapering  spires  pointing  out  the  rural 
ohurcn,  nor  towers,  jiillars,  domes  or 
steeples  «ia  the  cities,  indicating  build- 
ings of  public  utility,  rise  above  the  low 
level  of  dun  tiled  roofs.  No  meadows  or 
pastures  containing  herds  and  flocks  are 


Been  from  \h^  hill-tops  in  China;  nor 
are  coaches,  steamers,  or  rail-road  can 
seen  crossing  the  landscapes.) 

Population. — ^The  subject  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  China  is  one  upon  which  great 
difierence  of  opinion  exists.  China  has 
long  been  generally  believed  to  be  the 
mo^  densely  peopled  country  of  any  of 
considerable  extent  on  the  globe,  and 
this  opinion,  most  probably  correct^  is 
the  result  of  the  impression  made  upon 
the  minds  of  all  who  have  visited  that 
celebrated  country.  The  Jesuit  Semedo, 
who  resided  in  China  22  years,  remarks 
that  the  vast  numbers  of  people  to  be 
met  with  constantly,  not  onl^  in  the 
towns  and  cities,  but  on  the  hiehway& 
is  very  surprising.  ^'  On  the  highways,'^ 
says  he,  ^' there  is  at  all  times  as  large  a 
crowd  as  is  usually  to  be  met  with  on 
some  great  festival  or  public  oocasi<m.'' 
All  travelers  are  struck  with  the  im- 
mense population  of  China ;  and  though 
estimates  are  exoeedingly  various,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  th^  even  the  high- 
est are  not  improbable.  No  Census  of 
the  entire  empire  has  been  taken  for  40 
years,  that  of  1812  being  the  latest  We 
condense  the  following  table  from  one 
given  by  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  work  on 
China,  which  he  says  was  derived  ^^  from 
the  best  sources  accessible  to  for- 
eigners 'P 
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28,ft58.7M 

14,004,810 

93,097,171 

38,643,501 

34,168,059 

39,046.999 

96,856,794 

14,777.410 

97,370,098 

18,658,507 

10,907,956 

15,193,185 

91,435,078 

19,174,030 

7,313,895 

5,988,919 

5.561.390 

9,107,980 

ToUh 1,897,999 808 369,447,183 

This  table,  derived  from  the  highest 
sources,  and  confirmed  by  most  traTelers 
in  China,  presents,  nevertheless,  some 
very  astonishing,  if  not  incredible  re- 
sults. The  first  province  named  is  less 
in  size  than  our  State  of  Miehigan  ;  and 
tWUUaauk 
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jet  its  populatiott  is  greater  than  tiiat  of  of  Lord  Macartney,  who  was  ambassador 
the  whole  United  States !  If  all  the  peo-  to  China  from  fingland,  rests  on  Chinese 
pie  in  the  United  States,  at  the  present  authority.  The  census  of  1812,  as  given 
time,  were  to  settle  in  Michigaui,  that  aboye,  was  considered  by  Drs.  Morrison 
state  would  not  be  as  populous,  accord-  and  Bridgman.  who  must  be  ranked 
ing  to  the  above  table,  as  the  single  among  the  hignest  authorities,  as  "the 
province  of  Chihli,  in  China,  which  pro-  most  accurate  that  has  yet  been  given  of 
vince  is  smaller  than  Michigan  by  about  thepopulation.'' 

2000  square^  miles !  One  comparison  Those  who  object  to  this  great  popala* 
more :  the  province  of  Kian^su,  which  tion,  do  so  chieffy  on  the  ground  that  the 
is  only  about  the  size  of  Ohio,  ha&  by  well-known  vanity  of  the  Chinese  would 
the  above  table,  a  population  of  aoout  naturally  indaoe  them  to  exaffeerate 
one  and  a  half  times  toat  of  the  entire  their  numbers  as  much  as  possible  be- 
United  States !    Can  it  be  1  fore  foreigners ;  but  we  doubt  very  much 

Mr.  McCulloch,  who  never  saw  Chi-  this  alleml  vanity  of  the  Clunese.  We 
na,  is  disposed  to  doubt  all  the  state-  doubt  whether  they  are  more  vain  than 
ments  made  by  the  most  eminent  trav-  other  nations.  Thev  are  said  to  resard 
elers;  and  by  men  who  have  lived  many  all  other  people — all  foreigners— as  bar- 
years  in  China.  Mr.  S.  W.  Williams,  barians.  But  did  not  the  Romans  do  the 
who  has  lived  many  years  in  China,  and  same  ?  Did  not  the  Greeks  regard  all 
has  written  the  latest  work  on  that  coun-  others  as  barbarians  ?  Assuredly  the 
try,  censures  McCulloch,  Malta  Brun,  Greeks  must  have  possessed  quite  as 
the  compilers  of  the  Encyclopedia  Amer-  much,  if  not  more,  vanity  than  the  Chi- 
icana,  and  others,  for  their  rejection  of  nese,  to  enable  them  to  regard  even  the 
the  census,  as  siven  by  the  ChLaese  Romans  as  barbarians, 
themselves,  and  oy  European  residents  The  argument  a^nstthe  Chinese  cen- 
of  China.  ^'  It  is  very  easy.''  says  he,  sus,  then,  derived  from  their  national 
^  for  foreigners  to  say  that  tney  do  not  vanity,  is  a  poor  one.  The  Chinese  have 
believe  these  censuses — ^to  sit  in  their  just  as  much  right  to  be  vain  as  any 
studies  in  Europe  and  contemptuously  other  nations— even  the  French  and 
reject  the  researches  and  investigations   English. 

01  the  Chinese  and  of  travelers  in  China,  The  &ct  i&  that  the  censuses,  as  that  of 
at  the  same  time  that  ih&y  give  no  au-  1812,  and  otners  taken  by  the  Chinese 
thorities  for  their  assertions.  If  the  government,  were  not  intended  for  the 
Chinese  censuses  are  wordi  but  little  public  eye ;  they  were  taken^  moreover, 
compared  with  those  taken  in  European  under  circumstances  which  woula 
states,  Uiey  are  better  than  the  guesses  greatly  tend  to  render  them  too  small 
of  foreigners  who  have  never  been  in  rather  than  too  large ;  for,  the  peo^ 
the  country,  or  who  have  traveled  only  in  China  have  ever  endeavored,  as  the 
partially  in  it.''*  people  now  do  and  have  done  in  all 

The  ibllowing  is  a  statement  of  some  of  Spanish  countries,  to  cause  as  small  a 
the  most  trustworthy  censuses  of  China,   number  to   be   registered  as  possible, 
taken  at  different  periods,  as  collected  by  hoping  thereby  to  escape  a  heavy  ^'  coa- 
Mr.  WilUams :  tribution  "  to  be  levied  on  them  by  the 

i)M*«r  government    Dr.  Morrison  says:  '<We 

A.MI1M.  Com.         PopakUoii.    \^oyf  from  sovoral  authorities,  that  the 

On«ter,DeGaifne.t.......    J^S'-y.MlJJJ   \^^  ^^0  inthe  habit  of  cSninishing 

Chinese  RepMitonr . .*. .'...'.'  17M ! !! *  1! losloM^oso  rather  than  inc reasing  their  numbers  in 
niV.H"/n'f^'^""*'*''"''}422 iS'iS'SJ  their  reporU  to  government."      "One 

l>e  Guignea 17S0 $03,916,477  r      j   •  h  ^  tut     -ht'it 

"       I7ai so5,S93»os3  roason  for  domg  SO,"  saysMr.  WiUiamB, 

AUeratain,  Grosier,  be  Goig- 1  yj^  '     10^)14^5^  <<  is,  among  others,  that  the  local  authori- 

Chtoe«Repo.tti^;;oi:i::*i7«s;;;!.*;i6W»^  ^^  ^J  packet  the  difference  in  the 

Dr.  Morriann 1793 307,467,400  taxes  assessed  for  cculection  nom  tneir 

^\i^S^t^y'^ki  V  /'•^ 333,000,000  district*."    Again,  says  Mr.  Williams: 

p. 55.^.^.!  I!*!!!:;.!!.-.!:  ( i«« 3«2.«7.i83  «The  distances  in  miles  between  places 

__  given  in  Chinese  books,  correspond  very 

The  statements  of  Dr.  Morrison  were  ^^11  with  the  real  distances ;  the  nnm- 

taken  by  him  from  Chinese  works.  That  ber  of  districts,  towns,  and  villages  in 

*  Wttiiuis^i  cuiift.  ^  i  p  fift  **^  dejpartmenta  and  provinces,  as  stated 

t  He  ured  iweaty  years  la  cuna.  in  their  local  and  general  topographical 
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works,  affiee  with  the  actaal  examina^ 
tion,  80  Sir  as  it  can  be  made.  Why 
should  their  censuses,  then,  be  charged 
with  fidsehood  and  gross  error,  when, 
however  much  we  may  doubt  them,  we 
cannot  disprove  them,  and  when  the 
weight  of  evidence  derived  from  actual 
observation  rather  confirms  them  than 
otherwise?"* 

The  three  censuses,  of  those  we  have 
given  above,  deserving  of  the  most  credit^ 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Williams,  those  of 
1753,  1792,  and  1812.  From  1753  to 
/  1792,  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years,  there 
was  an  mcrease  of  104,636,882,  or  about 
two-and-a-half  per  cent.  i>er  annum. 
During  that  period  China  enjoyed  uuin- 
terruj^d  peace,  under  the  strong  and 
able  government  of  Kienlung.  From 
1792  to  1812  there  was  an  increase  of 
64,126,679,  or  not  quite  one  per  cent, 
per  annum,  for  the  period  of  twenty 
years.  If  uie  population  has  increased 
at  the  same  rate  only  since  1812,  the 
present  population  of  China  Proper  must 
exceed  450,000.000.  What  the  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  empire  is,  including 
Manchuria,'  Hi,  Thibet,  and  Mongolia, 
there  are  no  data  upon  which  to  rest  any 
thing  but  a  conjecture. 

One  amon^  many  reasons  for  so  dense 
a  population  m  China  is,  that  emigration 
to  foreign  countries  is  forbidden  by  law, 
and  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  the  laws  are  more  rigidly  en- 
forced. That  the  soil  of  China  is  capa- 
ble of  supporting  so  great  a  population 
it  is  easy  to  show.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  China  Proper  there  are  812,000,000  of 
acres  of  arable  land,  or  2%  acres  to  an 
individual.  The  lands  are  very  fertile, 
and  in  some  of  the  provinces  two  crops 
of  rice  are  raised  in  one  year,  besides  a 
crop  of  sweet  potatoes,  cabbages,  tur- 
nips, and  other  veffetables.  The  Chinese, 
too,  are  proverbially  industrious. 

The  enormous  population  of  China,  as 
given  above,  when  compared  with  that 
of  other  countries,  is  truly  astonishing. 
Lucca  is  the  most  densely  populated 
state  in  all  Europe,  there  being  400  to 
the  square  mile. '  Belgium  has  321,  and 
Lombardy  260  to  the  square  mile ;  Eng- 
land, 241,  and  France  223.  But  look  at 
the  preceding  table,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  some  of  Uie  {vovinces  of  China  have 
a  population  of  850,  705.  and  671  inhabi- 
tuits  to  the  square  mile,  and  that  the 
average  for  the  whole  country  is  268  to 
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the  square  mile.  But  astonishing  as 
such  a  dense  population  may  seem,  it  ia 
not  entirely  witnout  a  parallel  Capt 
Wilkes,  in  his  "Exploring  Expedition," 
states  uat  the  population  of  one  of  the 
Figi  islands  was  over  1,000  per  souaro 
mile.  Lord  North's  Island,  one  ol  the 
Pelew  group,  has  400  to  the  square 
mile. 

Animals  of  China.— The  denseness 
of  the  population  has  long  since  entirely 
driven  out  all  wild  quadrupeds;  and 
there  are  also  few  domestic  ones,  such 
as  are  found  in  European  countries. 
Beasts  of  burden  are  in  a  great  degree 
siiperseded  by  the  means  of  transport 
anoffdisd  by  the  numerous  rivers  and 
canals,  and  by  the  coolies  or  porters,  a 
class  of  athletic  men,  who  take  the 
place  of  animals  in  carrying  burdens 
and  in  dragmng  boats.  Animals  are 
excluded,  to  leave  more  food  for  men. 
There  are  no  meadows  for  feeding  cattle : 
but  the  entire  soil  is  used  in  raising  food 
for  the  inhabitants.  Wild  cats  are  some- 
times caught,  and  are  considered  a  great 
dainty.  Monkeys  are  found  in  the  south- 
em  provinces.  What  few  horses  and 
asses  are  found  in  China  are  small, 
and  very  inferior  in  every  respect.  The 
buffalo  is  sometimes  used  in  plowing. 
Dromedaries  are  used  between  Peking 
and  Tartary .  There  are  also  hogs,  goat«L 
and  sheep.  There  is  but  one  variety  of 
dogs  in  the  country,  an  animal  about 
one  foot  high  and  two  long,  resembling 
a  small  spaniel.  Rats  are  very  abwidaii^ 
and  furnish  the  common  people  with 
meat  They  are  very  large,  ancf  destruc- 
tive to  crops. 

Of  the  mrds  in  China,  there  are  the 
eagle,  the  falcon,  the  magpie,  crows, 
sparrows,  cormorants,  curlews,  quails, 
larks,  pheasants,  pigeons,  the  rice-bird, 
and  many  species  of  aquatic  birds. 
Cormorants  are  used  by  the  Chinese  for 
catching  fish.    The  falcon  is  imperial 

iroperty^  and  the  magpie  is  sacred  to 

'  le  reigning  family. 

Fi»h  form  a  very  important  part  of  the 
food  of  the  Chinese,  and  great  care  is 
taken  in  raising  them  in  artificial  fish- 
ponds. The  gold  and  silver  fishes  are 
kept  in  glass  globes  as  ornaments. 
Among  the  fish  eaten  are  the  cod,  stur- 

gM)n,   mullet,   carp,  peroh,  sea-bream, 
c. :  crab-fish  and  oysters  are  common 
on  the  coast. 

The  larger  species  of  rtpUles  are  un- 
known in  China.     Frogs,  lizards,  and 
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frash-water  tortoises  are  boTmnon.    Ye- 
nomous  serpents  are  very  rare.    The  tn- 
jecis  of  China  are  numerous.    The  silk- 
worm is  the  most  important^  affording 
employment  and  riches  to  thousands  of 
the  inhabitants.    The  Chinese  exeel  all 
other  nations  in  rearing  the  silkworm. 
The  northern  and  western  proTinces  are 
terribly  afflicted  by  the  plague  of  swarms 
of  locusts.    Their  voracity  is  such  that 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  occasion 
so  much  destruction  as  to  reduce  thou- 
sands of  the  people  to  starvation.    Scor- 
pions  and    centipedes    are   abundant. 
Spiders  are  numerous;  one  species  is 
very  large,  and  devours  small  birds  after 
oatchinfir  them  in  their  webs  construct- 
ed on  me  branches  of  trees.    It  is  pe- 
culiar to  China.    Butterflies  of  ffi^antic 
size  and  brilliant  colors  abound  m  the 
neighborhood  of  Canton.  There  is  a  kind 
of  bee,  called  the  white- wax  bee,  fur- 
nishing the  whole  nation    with  wax. 
which  it  deposits  on  a  particular  kind 
of  tree,  furnished  by  the  natives  with 
nests  to  attract  the  insect.    Fireflies  are 
common.    White  ants  are  also  numer- 
ous and  troublesome.    The  Chinese  eat 
many  kinds  of  insects,  as  locusts,  grass- 
hoppers, ground-grubs,  and  silkworms.* 
Vegetable  productions.  —  Many 
species  of  pine,  cypress  and  yew,  exist 
in  China,  and  furnish  a  large  proportion 
of  timber  and  fuel.    China  may.  how- 
ever, be  said  to  be  a  very  poorly  tim- 
bered country,  and  is,  indeed,  remark- 
able for  not  containing  any  very  large 
trees.   Timber  is  scarce.    The  pmes  are 
small.  The  larch  is  common  on  the  hills. 
The  juniper  and  thuja  are  found  in  gar- 
dens.   The  oak  is  seldom  seen^  the  fir- 
tree  su]>plying  it-s  place  on  the  hills.  The 
willow  is  common  in  all  parts  of  China, 
and  grows  to  a  considerable  size.    The 
chestnut^  walnut,  and  hazlenut  are  all 
found  in  China,  affording  toleraole  fruit. 
The  took-fruit  (artocarpus)  is  common  at 
Canton.    There  are  many  spNBcies  of  the 
banian  or  fig-tree.    A  species  of  mul- 
berry furnishes  materials  for  the  manu- 
£aicture  of  paper.    Hemp  is  cultivated ; 
also  the  castor-oil  plant    Palms,  laurel, 
cassia,  and  caper  &ee8  are  common,  es- 
pecially in  the  south;  also  the  banana, 
guava,    orange,  papaw,    cocoa,    litchi. 
peach,  apricot,  vine,  pomegranate,  ana 
tallow  tree,  which  resembles  the  birch. 
The  fruit  of  the  tallow-tree  grows  in 
bunches,  inclosed  in  a  brown  capsule, 
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which  incloses  three  kernels  all  coated 
with  tallow,  themselves  containing  an 
oil  much  used  for  the  lampi  while  the 
tallow  is  converted  into  candles.  There 
is  also  the  varnish  tree,  resembling  the 
ash^  exuding  a  valuable  essential  oil, 
which  produces  a  cutaneous  disease  if 
dropped  upon  the  skin.  The  camphor 
laurel  is  another  very  valuable  tree  of 
China,  producing  large  quantities  of 
camphor.  The  tree  c^led  by  the  Chi- 
nese kwan-lon,  contains  a  pith  which 
when  ground  is  an  excellent  substitute 
for  flour.  A  sjiecies  of  sycamore  is  also 
common,  the  rind  of  which  affords  an 
excellent  paper. 

The  great  plant  of  China  is  the  tea 
shrub,  called  by  the  natives,  cka.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  4  or  5  feet,  and  re- 
sembles the  myrtle ;  the  flower  is  com- 
Sared  by  some  writers  to  the  small  white 
edge  roses.  The  plant  will  grow  in 
the  most  sterile  places,  but  the  quality 
of  the  leaf  depends  upon  the  soil  and  the 
age  of  the  plant.  The  best  leaves  are 
taken  from  plants  three  years  old. 
The  leaves  are  gathered  three  times  a 
year,  in  the  early  spring,  in  the  begin- 
ning and  in  the  end  of  summer.  Euro- 
pean botanists  have  been  able  to  dis- 
tinguish only  two  species  of  the  tea- 
plant^  those  producing  the  black  and  the 
^eentea;  but  the  Chinese  enumerate, 
m  their  books,  as  many  hundreds.  It  is 
still  a  matter  of  disi>ute  whether  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  are  distinct  species  or  mere 
varieties.  It  is  believea  by  Loureiro, 
Mr.  Williams,  and  others,  that  all  the 
differences  in  the  plant  are  the  result  of 
difference  of  culture.  Pruning;  the  plants 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  leaves  pre- 
vents it  from  exceeding  4,  5,  or  6  feet 
in  height:  but  in  Assam,  where  it  is 
found  wild,  it  erows  to  the  height  of  30 
feet.  The  sou  most  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant  is  a  rich  sandy  earth, 
with  a  larffe  proportion  of  vegetable 
mould ;  and  hin-sides,  with  a  good  ex- 
posure, and  a  snpply  of  water,  are  the 
best  situations,  lliere  are  very  few 
large  tea  plantaticxQs  in  China ;  each  lit- 
tle farmer  raises  a  few  shrubs,  and  sells 
the  leaves  to  large  dealers  in  the  article. 
The  knowledge  of  the  tea-plant  cannot 
be  traced  back,  in  China,  farther  than 
A.  D.  350 ;  and  its  general  introduction 
does  not  date  prior  to  about  A.  D.  800. 
The  camphor  tree  of  China  affords 
both  timber  and  gum  for  exportation  and 
domestic  nse.    The  tree  itwlf  is  large. 
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and  furnishes  excellent  planks,  beams  by  them  as  a  panaoea.  Ginger  is  cniti- 
and  boards  for  building.  The  gum  is  vated  through  all  the  interior.  The  aloe 
procured  from  the  brancnes,  leaves,  and  is  common  near  Canton.  The  date  palm 
chips,  b^  first  Soaking  them  in  water  up-  is  unknown  in  China.  The  rattan  is  said 
til  tne  liquid  becomes  saturated  with  it^  to  be  a  native  of  China,  but  this  is  doubt- 
when  it  is  turned  out  into  an  earthen  ed  by  Mr.  Williams,  who  thinks  that  it 
basin  to  coagulate.  It  is  then  placed  in  is  imported  for  use  from  Borneo.  Rhu- 
an  iron  vessel  in  alternate  lavers  with  barb  is  abundant^  aud  the  Chinese  be- 
fine  earth,  and  over  which,  when  filled,  lieve  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  de- 
another  basin  is  luted,  after  placing  pendent  upon  them  alone  ifx  this  valua- 
some  mint  upon  the  top  to  hinder  the  ble  purgative — that  foreigners  are  forced 
clayey  particles  from  ascending ;  on  ap-  to  resort  to  China  to  procure  this  oniy 
plym^  a  slow  heat  the  camphor  sublimes  means  of  relieving  themselves  of  an 
mto  the  upper  vesseL  It  comes  to  mar-  otherwise  irremediable  costiveness.  This 
ket  in  a  crude  state,  and  is  usually  re-  was  actually,  says  Mr.  Williams,  the 
fined  in  Europe.*  argument  used  by  Commissioner  Lin, 

The  bamboo,  a  plant  belon^ng  to  the  when  recommending  certain  restrictive 
miss  tribe,  is  of  most  extensive  use  in   regulations  to  be  imposed  upon  the  for- 
China.    It  is  cultivated  about  villages  for  eign  trade,  because  he  supposed  that 
its  pleasant  shade  and  beauty,  and  a  grove   merchants  from  abroad  would  be  com- 
furnishes  from  year  to  year  culms  of  idl  polled  to  buy   rhubarb   at  any  price, 
sizes  for  the  various  uses  to  which  it  is  there    bein^   none    elsewhere.f     The 
applied.     ''  No  plan^  says   Mr.  Wil-  fruits  of  Chma  are  the  same  as  those  of 
liams,  '^  imparts  so  oriental  and  rural  an   Europe  ]  also  the  flowers.! 
aspect  to  a  garden  or  village  as  the       Mineral  Products. — The  geology  of 
clumpsof  this  graceful  and  stately  grass.   China  is  little  known.    Our  luiowleiage 
The  stalks  shoot  up  their  wavy  plumes  ig  mostly  limited  to  desultory  notices  of 
to  the  height  of  50  feet  and  upward,  and  the  coasts,  and  of  such  parts  as  embas- 
swaying  themselves   to   every  breeze   gi^s  have  hastily  traveled  over.     The 
form  an  object  of  great  elegance  well   yasttable  lands  of  the  empire  are  utterly 
befitting  so  useful  a  ^lant.^'    There  are  unknown.     The  metallic  and  mineral 
some  60  varieties.    The  tender  shoots  productions  of  China,  used  in  the  arts, 
are  used  for  food,  when  four  or  hye  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  other 
inches  high.    The  roots  are  carved  into  countries,  and  from  their  cheapness  they 
images  of  men,  birds,  &c. ;  the  tapering  must  be  abuncUnt.    Coal  is  used  as  fuel 
culms  are  used  for  poles,  joists  ot  hou-  every  where  in  China.    The  mountains 
ses,  ribs  of  sails,  shafts  of  spears,  tut>es  of  Shansi  and  Chihii  afford  it  in  vast 
of  aqueducts,  and  the  handles  and  ribs  quantities.    The  coal  is  both  anthracite 
of  umbrellas  and  fans.    The  leaves  are  ^nd  bituminous.     Crystallized  eypsum 
made  into  rain  cloak&  and  are  also  used  \^  abundant,  and  is  used  by  the  Chinese 
for  the  thatching  ot  houses.     Almost  jq  t^e  arts.    During  the  English  opium 
everything,  in  shorty  is  manufactured,   ^^r,  in  1843,  the  Chinese  bakers  fed  the 
by  the  Chinese,  out  of  the  bamboo:   English  on  it  largely,  by  putting  it  into 
baskets,  houses,  clothing,  furniture,  etc.,  4;heir  loaves,  not  to  poison  the  English, 
etc.  but  to  make  the  loaves  heavier. 

Tobacco,  cotton  and  sugar  are  also  cul-  Limestone  is  abundant  in  China,  both 
tivated  in  China.  The  garden  vegeta-  the  common  clouded  marble  and  the 
bles  cultivated  are,  turnips,  carrots,  blue  transition.  The  Chinese  do  not 
sweet  potatoes,  and  pot-herbs  of  every  ]cnow  of  the  existence  of  lime  in  litne- 
kind,  A  kind  of  white  cabbage  is  the  gtone.  Slabs  of  limestone  and  argiUa- 
principal  food  of  every  class,  and  is  said  ceous  slate  are  used  for  floore  in  houses, 
to  be  really  delicious.  Rice,  owing  to  xhe  stone  used  at  Canton  and  at  Amoy, 
the  abundance  of  water  in  China,  is  f^^f  building,  is  granite,  and  no  people, 
brought  to  greater  perfection  there  than  g^^g  |^r.  Williams,  excel  the  Chinese  in 
many  other  part  of  the  globe;  and  there  cutting  it  Sandstone,  mica  slate,  and 
is  scarcely  any  sort  of  grain  that  is  not  other  stone,  are  also  used  for  building, 
cultivatea  in  some  part  of  China.  G^'n-  Nitre  is  manufactured  by  the  Chineee 
ung  is  the  medical  plant  the  most  es-  in  large  quantities,  for  gunpowder;  also 
teemed  by  the  Chinese,  and  is  esteemed     ,^u„^,,,cwna,voi.i,p  m 
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alum,  which  they  ohtain  by  Jixiviating 
shale.  Large  quantities  of  both  alum 
and  nitre  are  sent  to  India.  Sal  ammo- 
niac is  obtained  from  the  lakes  of  Mon- 
golia, and  blue  and  white  vitriol  by 
roasting  pyrites.  The  Chinese  manu&o- 
ture  their  salt  from  sea  water.  All  the 
common  metals  except  platina  are  found 
in  China,  and  the  supply  would  be  abun- 
dant for  all  purposes  if  the  Cliinese  knew 
the  art  of  mining  and  smelting  as  prac- 
tised by  Europeans.  The  country  is 
probably  very  rich  in  iron^  lead,  tin,  and 
quicksilver;  Kuropean  skill  and  know- 
ledge being  all  that  is  necessary  to  de- 
velop the  mineral  wealth  of  the  empire. 

Gold  is  collected  in  the  sands  of  many 
of  the  rivers,  and  silver  mines  are  ex- 
tensive. Thev  are  monopolized  by  go- 
vernment. Tne  exportation  of  silver  is 
very  considerable,  snov^ing  that  it  must 
be  abundant.  The  Chinese  are  sup- 
posed to  be  ignorant  of  the  use  of  mer- 
cury in  separating  gold  and  silver  from 
their  ores.  Cinnabar  occurs  copiously 
in  Shensi.  Copper  is  also  abundant^ 
both  as  native  and  as  a  sulphuret.  ^^The 
rivers  must  be  very  rich .''  says  Mr. 
Williams^  "judging  from  tne  immense 
amounts  used.''  Lead  is  abundant  in 
China,  but  as  the  Chinese  are  poor  min- 
ers, foreign  lead  is  more  used.  The  lead 
of  our  tea-chests  was  imported  mostly 
^m  Galena  into  China,  passing  down 
the  Mississippi  in  rude  ''pigs,''  and  com- 
ing back  to  us  enveloping^"  Hviony" 
^ tSouchong^^^  and  '•'Imperial'" in  fancy 
boxes  covered  with  Chinese  characters. 

China  also  furnishes  the  crystal,  ruby, 
amethyst  sapphire,  topaz,  and  diamonds; 
also  porphyry  and  jasper. 

There  are  many  hot  springs  in  the 
provinces  of  Shensi,  Sz'chuen,  and 
Chihli.  A  French  missionary  describes 
the  fire-wells,  in  Sz'chuen,  "as  aper- 
tures resemblins^  artesian  springs^  sunk 
in  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  1500  or  1800 
feet^  whilst  their  breadth  does  not  ex- 
ceed five  or  six  inches.  The  water 
procured  from  them  contains  salt  and 
nitre.  When  a  lighted  torch  is  applied 
to  the  mouth  of  some  of  these  wnich 
have  no  water,  fire  is  produced  with 
ereat  violence,  and  a  noise  like  thunder, 
bursting  out  inte  a  fiame  20  or  30  feet 
high.  The  gas  has  a  bituminous  smell 
and  a  blue  name."*  China  abounds  in 
mineral  springs. 

GovsBMMSNT  AMD  Laws. — The  theory 
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of  government  in  China  is  the  patriar- 
chs, the  emperor  bein^  the  sire,  and 
his  officers  the  responsime  elders  of  the 
provinces,  departments,  and  districts. 
The  government  contains  the  elements 
of  stability^  but  not  of  improvement ;  all 
its  institutums  are  defective.  The  first 
monarohs  are  considered  as  having  de- 
rived their  power  from  heaven,  the  "  di- 
vine right  ot  kings  "  being  as  fashionable 
in  China  as  in  Europe.  The  overthrow 
of  Yu,  of  the  Hia  dynasty,  was  a  work 
undertaken  by  Chingtang,  in  the  name 
of  heaven,  the  pretext  being  that  Yu 
had  not  fulfilled  the  decrees  of  heaven. 
Chingtang  was  successful,  and  founded 
the  Shang  dynastv,  1766,  B.  C.  Wu- 
wang,  founder  of  the  Chan  dynasty,  did 
the  same  thin^  in  11 22,  B.  C.  The  writ- 
ings of  Confucius  embody  the  doctrines 
of  those  ancient  dynasties,  and  he  refers 
to  the  conduct  of  those  most  ancient 
emperors  for  the  truth  of  his  instruc- 
tions. The  doctrines  of  Confucius  have 
taken  such  a  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Chinese  that  the  rulers,  for  many  ages, 
have  implicitly  followed  his  teachings, 
as  the  only  ones  that  had  any  force  with 
the  people,  and  the  only  ones  that  could 
renoer  their  sway  secure.  They  have 
accordingly  embodied  them  more  and 
more  into  laws,  and  based  all  institu- 
tions upon  them.  Through  all  the  con- 
vulsions and  wars  that  have  from  time 
to  time  disturbed  the  country,  the  writ- 
ings of  Confucius  have  been  the  chief 
means  of  preserving  the  institutions  of 
China,  ana  of  maintaining  that  perma- 
nency and  stationary  character  which 
marks  everything  Chinese.  All  Taws 
are  based  upon  Uiose  writings,  and  all 
Chinese  education.  They  are  the  ora- 
cles of  political  and  religious  wisdom. 

The  Emperor  of  China  is  absolute :  his 
will  is  law ;  and  he  is  not  responsible  to 
any  earthly  tribunal  for  any  of  his  acts. 
He  is.  in  general,  expected  to  sovem 
accoraine  to  the  written  code  of  the  em- 
pire, and  generally  does  so,  as  a  matter 
of  expediency ;  but  he  has  the  power, 
and  does  sometimes  disregard  the  codes. 
In  China,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  fathers 
have  full  p<^wer  over  their  families;  and 
on  the  same  principle  the  emperor  is 
held  to  be  the  father  of  the  whole  Chi- 
nese people,  and  to  have  the  same  un- 
limited power  over  them,  that  each  in- 
dividual has  over  his  own  children.  In 
China,  every  thing  is  determined  by 
custom  or  by  immemorial  practicOi  from 
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-which  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  for 
eren  the  emperor  to  depart.  The  Chi- 
nese is  emphatically  a  government  of 
precedents,  and  the  monarch  is  in  real- 
ity the  creature  of  custom  and  etiquette. 
Ail  emplojrments  are  bestowed  accord- 
ing to  nxed  rules  on  those  who  have  ob- 
tamed  certificates  of  proficiency,  after 
passing  their  examinations. 

Next  after  the  emperor  the  court  is 
composed  of  four  principal  ministers,  two 
Tartar  and  two  Chinese,  who  form  the 
great  council  of  state,  assisted  by  cer- 
Uin  assessors  from  the  han-lin,  or  great 
college,  who  have  studied  the  sacred 
books  of  Confucius,  the  basis  of  all  Chi- 
nese law.  These  great  functionaries  are 
the  imperial  cabinet.  The  actual  busi- 
ness of  the  empire  is  executed  by  the 
Le-poo,  or  six  boards : 

1.  Tlie  Board  of  Oflicial  Appointments. 

2.  The  Board  of  Revenue. 

3.  The  Board  of  Rites  and  Ceremonies. 

4.  The  Military  Board. 

5.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Criminal  Ju- 
risdiction *  and 

6.  The  Board  of  Public  Works. 

There  is  also  a  colonial  ofiice,  com- 
posed of  Manchoos  and  Mongols;  so 
that  the  respective  tributary  princes 
may  have  confidence  in  referring  what- 
ever concerns  their  interests  to  their  own 
countrymen.  Each  province  is  govern- 
ed by  a  viceroy,  appointed  by  board 
No.  1 ;  and  every  town  is  presided  over 
by  a  magistrate.  Subordinate  ofiicers 
superintend  the  lesser  divisions.  All 
these  functionaries  are  removed  every 
three  years ;  and  that  no  ties  of  kindred 
may  interfere  with  the  strict  discharge 
of  their  duties,  the  viceroys  and  magis- 
trates are  forbidden  to  marry  within  the 
limits  of  their  rule.  For  all  state  offices 
merit  alone  is  the  qualification.  The 
son  of  the  poorest  peasant  or  artificer 
may  ofiisr  himself  as  a  candidate,  and, 
b^  talent  and  application,  rise  to  the 
highest  employments.  A  singular  ex- 
pedient is  adopted  to  ascertain  with 
what  fidelity  the  viceroys  and  magis- 
trate9  perform  their  duties:  censors  are 
sent  out  by  the  emperor  into  all  the  pro- 
vinces, to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the 
viceroys  and  magistrates,  and  to  report 
all  delinquencies  I  but  in  China,  as  in 
Europe  and  America,  this  system  of  in- 
speotmg  the  conduct  of  ofiicers  in  power, 
OBLS  proved  a  failure,  the  influence  of 
mone^r  being  found,  in  general,  suffi- 
oiant^  if  not  to  silence  all  bad  repoitSi  at 


least  to  delay  justice  until  it  could  no 
longer  be  successfully  pursued. 

'file  imperial  code  of  China,  called 
Ta  Tsing  Liuh  Li,  i.  e.,  statutes  and  re- 
scripts of  the  great  pure  dynasty,  con- 
tains all  the  laws  of  the  empire.  This 
code  is  the  accumulation  of  twenty  cen- 
turies. The  laws  are  arranged  under 
seven  leading  heads :  ^neral,  civil,  fis- 
cal, ritual,  military,  criminal  laws,  and 
those  relating  to  public  works.  This 
great  code  has  been  translated  by  Sir 
Geo.  Staunton.  A  new  edition  is  pub- 
lished by  authority  every  five  years. 
The  last  appeared  in  1830,  when  the 
emperor  ordered  the  supreme  court  to 
make  very  few  alterations  in  the  edition 
then  about  to  appear,  lest  wily  litigators 
should  take  advantage  of  the  discrepan- 
cies between  the  new  and  old  edition. 
The  edition  of  1830  is  in  28  volumes,  and 
is  accessible  to  every  one  in  China.  In 
China  there  are  no  authorized  reports 
of  cases  and  decisions,  either  of  the 
provincial  or  supreme  courts,  published 
for  general  use,  though  a  record  of  them 
is  kept  in  the  court  where  they  were  de- 
cided; and  the  publication  of  such  ad- 
judged cases,  as  a  guide  to  officers,  is 
not  unknown.  An  extensive  collection 
of  notes,  comments,  and  cases,  illustrat- 
ing the  practice  ana  theory  of  the  laws, 
was  appended  to  the  edition  of  1799.* 

A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
speaks  of  this  Chinese  Code  as  follows  : 
"  The  moit  remarkable  thin^  in  this  code 
is  its  great  reasonableness,  clearness,  and 
consistency ;  the  business-like  brevity 
and  correctness  of  the  various  provisions, 
and  the  plainness  and  moderation  of  the 
language  in  which  they  are  expressed. 
There  is  nothing  here  of  the  monstrous 
verbiage  of  roost  other  Asiatic  produc- 
tions ;  none  of  the  superstitious  devila- 
tion,  the  miserable  incoherence,  the  tre- 
mendous non  tequitttra,  and  eternal  repe- 
titions of  those  oracular  performances ; 
nothing  even  of  the  turgid  adulation,  the 
accumulated  epithets,  and  fati^ing  self- 
praise  of  other  eastern  despotisms ;  but 
a  clear,  concise  and  distinct  senes  of 
enactments,  savoring  throughout  of  prac- 
tical judgment  and  European  good  sense ; 
and  if  not  always  conformable  to  our  im- 
proved notions  of  expediency  in  this 
country,  in  general  approaching  to  them 
more  nearly  than  the  codes  of  most  other 
nations.'' 

This  criticism  is  undoubtedly  correct 

*  W|lUaiiui*t  ChlM,  vol.!.,  p.  800. 
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10  ftir  as  regards  the  merits  of  the 
Chinese  code,  when  compared,  in  a  lit- 
erary point  of  view,  with  other  oriental 
promictions,  such  as  the  Zendayesta  and 
the  Puranas :  bat  we  find  difficulty  in 
discovering  now  any  code  of  laws  can 
be  praised  for  '^  its  great  reasonableness," 
and  ^*  its  practical  judgment  and  Eu- 
ropean good  sense/'  which,  like  this  Chi- 
nese oc^e^  punishes  the  petty  crime  of 
using  abusive  language  with  strangula- 
tion ;  which  gives  permission  to  a  judge 
to  torture  criminals  to  obtain  confessions  ] 
which  makes  corporal  punishment  al- 
most the  universal  penalty,  offences  the 
most  trivial  and  the  gravest^  whether 
committed  by  persons  in  the  hig^hest  or 
the  lowest  walks  of  life,  being  visited  by 
80  many  strokes  of  the  oamboo.  These, 
however,  are  not  always  inflicted.  Per- 
sons under  15  o(  above  70,  or  maimed, 
may  escape  the  bamboo  by  paying  a 
sum  of  money,  exce{>t  the  cnme  be  a 
capital  offence.  But  is  this  ^'  consisten- 
cy," "justice?"  Is  this  what  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewer  calls  ^*  European  good 
sense  V^  The  rich  would  always  escape 
the  bamboo;  while  the  poor  man,  al- 
though he  mi^ht  be  less  guilty,  would 
have  to  pay  the  penalty  with  his  bare 
back,  simply  because  he  was  poor.  Such 
is  Chinese  iustice ;  and  such  kind  of  jus- 
tice, thougn  not  recognized  by  our  more 
enlightened  codes,  is  not  unfrequently 
exhibited  in  the  practical  operation  of 
even  European  and  Amencan  laws. 
Money  is  made  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins,  and  sometimes  even  the  highest 
crimes  allowing  the  rich  criminal  to 
escape,  while  the  poor  one  is  left  either 
to  groan  out  a  life  of  ignominious  hard 
labor,  or  to  dangle  from  a  lofly  gallows, 
for  the  edification  of  the  thoughtful,  ana 
the  amusement  of  the  vicious  and  hard- 
ened rabble. 

Edinburgh  reviewers  are  not  always 
quite  right,  though  they  enjoy  a  high 
reputation.  Their  productions  often  re- 
semble Chinese  villages,  which,  when 
seen  at  a  distance  by  some  weary  trav- 
eler, in  the  golden  light  of  an  oriental 
sunset^  appear  all  that  is  fair  and  beau- 
tiful :  a  brilliant  cluster  of  cheerfiil 
dwellings  nestling  about  the  foot  of  a 
gorgeous  pagoda  ;  but  on  entering  them 
ne  niids  them  only  a  chaotic  mass  of  di- 
lapidated hovels,  thrown  together  with- 
out order,  and  filled  with  soualid  poverty 
and  wretchedness.  Assureoly,  this  Edin- 
burgh reviewer  could  not  have   given 


the  Chinese  code  even  a  passing  exam- 
ination. He  speaks  of  its  '*  clearness," 
and  its  "  business-like  brevity."  The 
code  contains  neither.  Its  greatest  de- 
fect is  its  vagueness.  Let  us  take  one 
example :  The  386th  section  of  the  crim- 
inal law  "  ordains  that  whoever  is  guilty 
of  improper  conduct^  contrary  to  the  spu 
rit  of  the  2atr«,  but  not  a  breach  of  any 
specific  article,  shall  be  punished  at 
least  with  forty  blows,  and  with  eighty 
when  of  a  serious  nature."  So  vague, 
indeed,  is  the  code,  that  the  decree  of 
liberty  actually  .possessed  W  a  citizen 
cannot  be  made  out  from  it,  and  his 
rights  are  unknown  in  law.  As  to  "  busi- 
ness-like brevity,"  "  the  code  exhibits," 
says  Mr.  Williams,  ^^a  minute  attention 
to  trifles,  and  an  effort  to  legislate  for 
every  possible  contingency,  which  must 
perplex  the  judge  when  dealing  with  the 
infinite  shades  of  difference  occurring  ia 
human  actions."  He  further  adds  : — 
''  There  are  now  many  vague  and  obso- 
lete statutes,  ready  to  serve  as  a  handle 
to  prosecute  offenders  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  private  pique  :  and  although 
usage  and  precedent  both  combine  to 
prove  their  disuse,  malice  and  bribery 
can  easily  effect  their  reviviscence  and 
application  to  the  case." 

The  Chinese  code  is  certainly  far  su* 
perior  to  any  other  Asiatic  production, 
m  a  fit erary  point  of  view;  but  its  de- 
fects are  serious,  gross,  and  stamp  the 
whole  production  with  barbarism.  In 
our  article  on  Japan,  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Review,  1852,  we  noticed 
the  horrid  cruelty  of  the  criminal  code 
of  the  Japanese.  The  penalty  for  trea- 
son is  the  same  in  China  as  in  Japan ; 
the  guilty  person  is  condemned  to  a 
lingering  death,  and  his  innocent  chil- 
dren are  strangled,  the  Chinese  criminal 
code  involving  the  innocent  family  of 
an  offender  in  the  retribution  for  his 
crime.  Mr.  Davis  states  that  in  1803  an 
assassin  was  executed  for  attempting 
the  life  of  the  emperor,  and  that  his 
sons,  being  of  tender  age,  were  ^'merci- 
fully" stmngled. 

The  pillory  in  China  is  a  common 
punishment  for  petty  offences,  along 
with  the  bamboo.  The  law  not  only 
prescribes  the  number  of  blows,  but  even 
minutely  describes  the  length  and  thick- 
ness of  the  instrument  for  each  offence. 
Many  of  the  laws  seem  designed  to  ope- 
rate  chiefly  m  ttrrortm^  and  the  penalty 
is  placed  higher  than  the  punishment 
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really  intended  to  be  inflieted,  that  tHe 
Emperor  may  have  scope  for  mercy,  or, 
as  he  says,  "for  leniency  beyond  the 
bounds  ot  the  law," 

The  ritual  laws  of  the  code  forbid, 
under  heavy  penalties,  all  illegal  com- 
binations under  the  guise  of  a  new  form 
of  worship.  Women  are  not  allowed  to 
congregate  in  the  temples.  AH  this  is 
the  result  of  the  fear,  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  that  the  people  might  resist 
them  if  allowed  to  assemble  for  any  pur- 
pose in  large  numbers. 

The  Emjjror  of  China  is  an  object  of 
almost  unbounded  reverence.  He  is  the 
fountain  of  all  power,  rank,  honor,  and 

grivilege  to  all.  He  is  tne  sole  head  of  the 
hinese  constitution  and  government; 
he  is  regarded  as  the  vicegerent  of 
heaven,  especially  chosen  to  govern  all 
nations,  and  is  supreme  in  ever};  thing, 
holding  at  once  the  highest  legislative 
and  executive  powers  without  control  or 
limit.  His  most  common  appellation  in 
state  papers  is  hwangli^  or  august  sove- 
reign. The  term  hwangU  is  used  to  de- 
signate "one  possessing  complete  vir- 
tues, and  able  to  act  on  heavenly  prin- 
ciples."* His  dominions  are  supposed, 
by  the  Chinese,  to  comprise  all  tne  best 
parts  of  the  globe ;  and  as  there  can  be 
but  one  sun  in  the  heavens,  so  there  can 
be  but  one  hwangti  on  eartn,  the  source 
and  dispenser  of  benefits  to  the  whole 
world.  The  same  absolute  executive  held 
by  him  is  given  to  his  deputies  and  go- 
vernors-general, who  exercise  them  with- 
in the  limits  of  their  iurisdiction.  The 
Emperor  is  the  head  of  religion,  the 
source  of  all  law  and  of  mercy.  All  the 
forces  and  revenues  of  the  empire  are 
his.  He  has  a  right  to  the  services  of  all 
males  between  16  and  60  years  of  age. 
There  are  no  checks  upon  him  but  public 
opinion,  the  want  of  a  standing  army,  and 
the  venality  of  his  agents.  The  principal 
defect  of  the  Chinese  government  is  Uie 
want  of  a  perfect  control  of  the  inferior 
agents  of  the  empire,  who,  with  absolute 
power  in  their  hands,  often  use  it  with 

freat  severity,  cruelty,  and  injustice. 
he  authority  of  M.  de  Guignes,  whom 
we  cite  in  the  note  below,  is  very  high 
and  positive  on  this  subject.f  He  speaxs 

*  C1ilo«M  C1irMtoiiiat]i7»  p.  M8. 

t  '*  J'Bt  Tecu  longtempi  a  la  Cbine  ;  J*al  traTorae 
oe  Tute  empire  dant  toute  sa  longuer  ;  j*al  tu  par- 
tout  la  Ifxn  opprimar  le  ftUble ;  e(  toat  bomnw  ay- 
aat  en  partafe  una  portion  d'autorite  a'en  aervir 
pour  Texer,  moleater  el  ecraacr  1«  people. **—il« 
QuignMa,  toL  M.,  p.  438. 


of  what  he  has  seen  a^r  traversing  the 
whole  empire.  The  penal  laws  of  the  em- 
pire are  printed  in  a  cheap  form  and 
widely  diffused ;  and  sixteen  discourses 
are  annually  read  to  the  public,  by  or- 
der  of  government,  inculcating  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  make  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  laws,  and  with  the  penalties 
consequent  on  their  infraction.  The  po- 
lice of  China  is  vigilant  and  efficient; 
but;  as  a  safeguard  against  oppression, 
the  name  of  every  person  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  government,  is  pub- 
lished  in  a  sort  of  red  book,  of  which  a 
correct  edition  appears  four  times  a  year, 
in  four  volumes,  12mo.,  to  which  are  oc- 
casionally added  two  others  of  army 
and  navy  lists. 

The  emperor  immediately  preceding 
the  present  emperor  of  China,  was  the 
sixth  of  the  Tsing  or  pure  dynasty,  who 
has  reigned  in  China.  He  was  the  se- 
cond son  of  his  father  Kiaking.  His 
given  name  had  two  syllables,  but  only 
one,  Mien^  is  generally  known,  because 
it  is  the  name  of  all  in  the  generation  to 
which  his  majesty  belongs.  He  was 
born  in  October,  1781,  and  ascended  the 
throne  in  September,  1821.  He  reigned 
29  years.  He  had  three  sons;  two  of 
whom,  Tihchxt  and  Tihtmng^  are  now 
21  years  of  age.  He  was  represented  as 
a  mild,  inefficient  man,  and  the  por- 
traits of  him  in  circulation  present  a  coun- 
tenance, indicating  care  and  tJiought- 
fulness,  but  no  traces  of  int-emperance. 
His  physiognomy  was  not  peculiarly 
Mongolian,  the  thin  features,  large  nose, 
and  small  lower  face,  likening  him  a 
little  to  the  Circassian.^  His  moral 
character  had  no  very  salient  Qualities. 
He  appeared  to  be  a  man  nttcd  for 
peaeeftil  times,  and  not  at  all  equal  to 
a  desperate  emergency.  like  that  now 
agitating  China.  He  had  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  only  to  see  his  dominions  and 
his  authority  dreadfully  convulsed  and 
shaken  by  extensive  and  formidable 
revolts  of  his  subjects.  TauAnrang,  or 
fflory  of  reason,  was  the  name  which 
the  emperor,  on  his  accession,  ordered 
to  be  given  to  the  period  of  his  reign; 
and  that  name  was  regarded,  by  the 
Chinese,  as  his  personal  name  while 
on  the  tnrone.  The  sumame  of  the  pre- 
sent reigning  family  is  Qioro^  or  goloen. 
They  are  the  descendants  of  Kin,  or 
golden,  a  people  who  subjugated  much 
of  nwthem  China  in  the  11th  and  12th 
t  WUIiaM's  China,  toL  L,  p.  300-10. 
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cantnries,  and  were  driven  into  Lian- 
tung  hy  the  Mongols. 

Nothing  is  omitted  which  can  add  to 
the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  the  Em- 
peror's person  or  character.  Almost 
everything  used  by  him  is  tabooed  from 
the  common  people,  and  distinguished 
by  some  peculiar  mark  or  color,  so  as  to 
keep  up  the  impression  of  awe  with 
which  he  is  regarded,  and  which  is  so 
powerful  an  auxiliary  to  his  throne. 
Every  device  is  employed  to  create  the 
impression  of  awe.  Dressed  in  a  robe  of 
yellow,  the  color  worn,  say  the  Chinese, 
by  the  sun,  the  emperor  is  surrounded  by 
all  the  pageantry  of  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  world  that  Chinese  ingenuity  can 
devise.  The  outer  gate  of  his  palace 
must  always  be  passed  on  foot^  and  the 
paved  entrance-walk  leading  up  to  it 
can  only  be  used  by  himself.  All  ranks 
must  bow  the  heaa  tohis  vacant  throne, 
or  even  a  screen  of  yellow  silk  thrown 
over  a  chair,  the  same  as  if  he  were 


actually  present.  In  his  presence  no 
one  dares  speak  but  in  a  whisper,  and  his 
person  is  considered  too  sacred  to  be 
often  exhibited  in  public.  An  imperial 
dispatch  is  received  in  the  provinces 
with  the  burning  of  incense  and  with 
prostrations.  But^  with  all  this,  his  di^- 
ni^  does  not  allow  him  to  lean  back  in 
public;  to  smoke:  to  change  his  dress; 
or  in  fact  to  indulge  in  the  least  relax- 
ation from  the  fatiguing  support  of  his 
imperial  dignity.  The  celebration  of  his 
birthday  is  conducted  in  a  manner,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Staunton,  calculated 
to  convey  the  awful  impression  of  his 
being  regarded  more  as  a  ^od  than  a 
man.  He  preserves  an  invisibility,  as  if  in 
imitation  of  the  Deity.*  In  every  pro- 
vincial capital  there  is  a  hall  dedicated 
solely  to  the  honor  of  the  emperor,  in 
inrhich,  three  days  before  and  after  his 
birthday,  all  the  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens do  him  h6mage,  the  same  as  if  he 
y^oB  present. 

The  light  of  succession  to  the  throne  is 
by  custom  hereditary  in- the  male  line; 
but  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  sov- 
ereign to  nominate  his  successor,  either 
from  among  his  own  children,  or  any  of 
bis  subjects.  The  heir-apparent  is  not 
al-ways  known  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
incumbent,  though  there  is  a  titular  office 
of  guardian  of  the  heir-apparent. 

*  Staunton's  EmbMsy;  vol.  iil.»  p.  03.  WiUiims*s 
Otitna,  Toi.  1.,  p.  314.  DkyIs'i  CbinA.  Ellin's  Lord 
jLiiBlisrsi's  SniDassyi  p.  397. 


.  The  present  Emperor  of  China  is  the 
fourth  son  of  the  late  Emperor,  who  died 
in  February,  1850.  He  has  assumed  the 
title  of  Szehing^  and  was  only  19  years 
of  &se  when  he  ascended  the  throne. 

The  titular  nobility  of  the  empire,  sut 
a  whole,  is  a  body  whose  members  are 
without  power,  lands,  wealth,  or  influ- 
ence. Some  of  the  titles  are  more  or 
less  hereditary,  but  the  whole  system 
has  been  so  devised,  and  the  titles  so 
conferred,  as  to  tickle  the  vanity  of 
those  who  receive  them,  without  grant- 
ing them  any  real  power.  There  are 
twelve  orders  of  nobility,  conferred  solely 
on  the  members  of  the  imperial  house 
and  clan,  ail  of  which  are  to  some  ex- 
tent hereditary.  There  are  also  several 
classes  of  the  imperial  princesses,  whose 
tutelage  and  disposal  is  under  the  control* 
of  the  empress  and  the  court.  Besides 
the  above,  there  are  five  ancient  orders 
of  nobility,  some  of  them  the  descend- 
ants of  Confucius.  • 
There  are  attached  to  the  palace,  a 
corps  of  5,000  eunuchs.  In  1829,  a  law 
was  promulgated,  ordering  that  the  sons 
of  a  murderer  who  had  killed  all  the 
heirs  of  a  family,  should  be  given  to  the 
keeper  of  the  harem  to  be  emasculated, 
as  one  means  of  replenishing  the  number 
of  eunuchs  of  the  palace.  The  number 
of  females  attached  to  the  harem  is  un- 
known. All  of  them  are  under  the  nomi* 
nal  discretion  of  the  empress.  Every 
third  year,  his  majesty  reviews  the 
daughters  of  the  Manchu  officers  over 
12  years  of  age,  and  chooses  such  as  he 
pleases  for  concubines;  there  are  only 
seven  legal  concubines,  but  an  unlimited 
number  of  illegal.  Tne  latter  are  re- 
stored to  liberty  when  they  reach  the 
age  of  25,  unless  they  have  borne  chil- 
dren to  his  majesty.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered an  advantage  to  a  family,  to 
have  a  daughter  in  the  harem,  especially 
by  the  Manchus,  who  endeavor  to  rise 
to  favor  and  power  by  this  sort  of  back- 
stairs influence.!  Office-seekers  have 
in  all  ages^  and  still  continue  to  resort  to 
every  species  of  available  means  of 
currying  favor  with  the  ^reat. 

The  empress  dowager  is  the  most  im- 
portant person  within  the  palace,  and  his 
majesty  does  homage  to  her  at  frequent 
intervals,  by  making  the  highest  cere- 
mony of  nine  prostrations  before  her. 
BxvsKUEs. — ^The  central  government 

t  WUIlams'  s  CUna,  toU  t,  p.  318. 
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of  China  requires  each  province  to  sup- 
port itself,  and  furnish  a  certain  amount 
for  the  emperor  and  his  court ;  bnt  it  is 
well  known,  says  Mr.  Williams,  that  his 
majesty  is  continually  embarrassed  for 
the  want  of  funds,  and  that  all  the  pro- 
vinces do  not  supply  enough  revenue  to 
meet  their  own  outlays.  It  is  believed 
that  the  precious  metals  are  at  present 
less  abundant  in  China,  as  a  circulating 
medium,  than  30  years  ago.  The  Chinese 
government^  as  is  well  kuowujis  entire- 
ly without  national  credit.  The  reve- 
nues consist  principally  of  tithes,  not  paid 
in  the  nature  of  taxation,  but  as  rent,  the 
Emperor  uniting  the  character  of  uni- 
versal landlord  with  that  of  kins  and 
father ;  but  though  the  whole  population 
be  tenants  at  will^  ejectment  is  seldom 
resorted  to,  and  it  is  his  own  fault  if  a 
Chinese  be  ever  deprived  of  his  lands. 
There  are  no  great  estates  in  China ;  but 
if  one  happens  to  hold  more  land  than 
hei;an  conveuientl]^  cultivate,  he  lets  it 
to  another,  on  condition  of  his  receiving 
half  the  produce,  out  of  which  he  pays 
the  whole  taxes.  A  great  part  of  the 
poorer  peasantry  hold  land  in  this  way.* 

The  EmperoPs  rent  amounts  to  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  products  of  the  soil. 
The  revenue  is  paid  partly  in  money 
and  partly  in  kindf.  The  estimates  made 
by  different  authors  of  the  total  revenues 
of  China  are  exceedingly  various.  Dr. 
Medhurs^  who  drew  his  information 
from  original  sources,  and  who  is,  per- 
haps, as  worthy  of  credit  as  any  one 
who  has  written  on  the  subjecf^  gives 
the  following  statement  of  the  prmcipal 
items  of  the  revenue : 
Land  taxes  in  money  ^ 
Cnitom  aild  tr?n.U  [  Sent  to  Peking  - 

duties J 

Land  taxes  in  money  j  Kept  in  the 

n 


only  the  net  revenn#  iranimitted  to  the 
government,  after  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection and  many  local  and  provincial 
charges  were  deducted,  after  the  Spanish 
mode  of  rendering  a  balanza  in  Cuba. 

The  manner  in  which  the  various 
items  of  the  revenue  are  divided,  in  the 
provinces,  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing official  statement  in  the  Red  Book  for 
1842,  for  the  province  of  Kwangtung: 

Land  tax  In  money ],M4,304  uels. 

Pawnbrokers*  taxes 5»090  " 

Frontier  tax,  and  on  transporUtion  710,307  " 

Retained 839,148  " 

Miscellaneous  sources  ft0,530  " 

Salt  department  and  gabel 47,510  *' 

Rerenue  fVom  customs  at  Canton..  43,750  " 

Other  sUUons  In  the  provinoe 53,670  " 

Total «,533,«04     " 

Equalto $3,377,605 

This,  however,  is  only  the  amount  ac- 
tually sent  to  the  imperial  treasury,  af- 
ter deduclinff  all  charges.  The  real  re- 
ceipts, says  Mr.  Williams,  for  any  pro- 
vince, cannot  well  be  ascertained  by 
foreigners ;  it  is,  however,  known  that  in 
former  years  the  collector  of  customs  at 
Canton  was  obliged  to  remit  annually 
from  800,000  to  1.300,000  taels,  and  the 
gross  receipts  of  nis  office  were  not  far 
from  3,000,000  of  taels.  J 

De  Guignes,  perhaps  the  highest  au- 
thority on  Chinese  affairs,  has  examined 
the  revenue  sy^stem  of  the  Chinese  with 
his  usual  ability  and  caution,  basing  hi8 
calculations  on  a  proclamation  of  Kien- 
lung,  in  1777,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  total  income  in  bullion  at  [that 
period  was  27,967,000  taels.  He  gives 
the  following  statement  for  that  year : 


grain)     proYlnces.. 


$49,317,854 
12,692,871 

1,974,669 
38,273,500 
105,689,707 


Annual  amount $200,956,694 

According  to  this  each  person  in  China 
is  taxed  on  an  average  only  about  60 
cents  per  annum.  Mr.  Barrow  estimates 
the  capitation  at  about  90  cents.  The 
official  account  of  the  revenues  for  1840, 
as  given  in  the  government  Red  Book,'for 
all  of  the  eighteen  provinces,  shows  ihe 
revenue  for  that  year  to  have  amounted 
to  58,097,000  taels  of  $1  33c.  each,  equal 
to  S77,462,666.t     This,  however,  was 

*  Barrow*s  China,  p  306.   Ue  OuifOM,  vtfl.  UL.  p. 
341.    WlUlams's  China,  vol.  U.,  p.  100. 
t  Annales  de.la  Foi,  tome  xtL  p.  440. 


Income  in  money,  as  aboTs 27,967,000 

Equal  rsTenue    in    kind  (Vom 

grain 27,967,000     « 

Tax  on  the  second  crop  In  the 

southern  provinces 21,800,000     " 

Gabel,  coal,  transit  duUee,  Ac. .       6,479,400     ** 

Customs  at  Canton 800,000     ** 

Revenue   flrom  silk,   porcelain, 

varnish,  and  other  manuAct's      7,000,000     <* 
House  and  shop  taxes,  licenses, 

duties,  Ac 4,000,000     •* 


Total  revenue 80,713,400     •« 

or $119,617,666 

The  difference  of  about  880,000^000 
between  this  statement  and  that  given 
above  by  Dr.  Medhurst,  may  be  ex- 
plained by  considering  that  De  Guides' 
statement  is  for  1777,  and  that  o?  Dr. 
Medhurst  for  1838,  we  believe ;  during 
which  period  the  notable  increase  of 
population  might  explain  the  increase  of 

t  The  Tasl,  $1  33.  Chinese  Commercial  G«lda, 
ted  edition,  p.  143.  ^ 
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revenue.     All  these  calculations,  how-  c»iiais,»ndir«Mp(«aticnofwTeniie.     4.ooo,wD 

._  v„««j  ^„ „:.«*♦;««„    ♦!,«    FoTi«,arliUery,  and  munition*  of  war..      8,800,000 

erer,  are  based  on  approximations,  the  •"  L-_- 

truth  of  which  does  not  admit  of  veriii-      Totaitaeia 7i,33«,500 

cation.    All  writers  agree,  however,  in        °^ • ♦w,452,wi 

placing  the  total  revenue  of  China  below  If  this  calculation  be  correct,  there  is 
that  of  any  European  government  in  an  annual  deficit  of  about  20,000,000  of 
proportion  to  the  population.  The  Man-  taels;  but  the  outlays  for  quelling  insur- 
chu  emperors  of  China  have  never  rections  and  transporting  troops,  the 
shown  the  desire  so  often  manifested  by  dehciency  from  bad  harvests,  the  defal- 
nations  claiming  a  higher  civilization  cation  of  ofHcers,  payments  to  the  tribes 
(Spain,  for  instance,)  to  extort  as  much  and  princes  in  Mongolia  and  Hi,  and 
revenue  as  possible  from  their  subjects,  other  unusual  demands,more  than  exceed 
They  laid  down  fixed  rates  of  taxation,  this  surplus.  It  is  thought  that  a  consi- 
from  which,  for  a  longf  series  of  years,  derable  amount  of  the  revenue  is  made 
there  has  been  no  deviation.  The  awaywith  by  fraud  and  peculation  on  the 
extraordinary  sources  of  revenue,  which  part-  of  government  officers,  who,  "  from 
are  resorted  to  by  the  Chinese  govern-  the  injudicious  system  which  exists  of 
ment  in  time  of  war  or  of  bad  harvests,  combining  fiscal,  legislative,  and  judi- 
are  the  sales  of  offices  and  honors,  tem-  cial  functions  and  control  in  the  same 
porary  increase  of  duties,  and  demands  person,'' are  subject  to  the  strongest  temp> 
for  contributions  from  wealthy  mer-  tations  to  practice  peculation  largely, 
chants  and  landholders.  The  firf^t  source  The  salaries  of  provincial  ofiicers  are 
is  the  most  fruitftil,  and  is  a  permanent  not  high.  The  governor-generals  re- 
expedient  resorted  to  for  replenishing  ceive  20,000  taels;  lieutenant-govem- 
the  treasury.  We  must  also  add,  that  or&  16,000;  treasurers,  9,000 ;  provincial 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  and  pearl  juages,  6,000;  prefects,  3,000;  district 
fisheries  of  Manchuria  and  elsewnere,  magistrates,  from  800  to  2,000;  literary 
together  with  the  precious  stones  from  chancello rs, 3,000 ;  commanders-in-chief, 
Ili,  Khoten.  and  other  sources,  furnish  4,000;  generals,  2,400;  colonels,  1,300; 
several  millions  annually.  and  gradually  decreasing,  according  to 

The  expenditures  of  the  Chinese  go-  rank,  down  to  130  taels  per  annum:  No 
verament  exceed  the  revenue  almost  estin^te  can  be  made  of  the  perquisites 
every  year;  and  how  the  deficit  is  sup-  of  officers.  Their  exactions  are  often 
plied  does  not  clearly  appear.    In  1832   ^considerable. 

the  emperor  announced  that  the  excess  of  ^^he  land-tax  w  the  principal  source 
disbursements  was  28,000,000  of  taels;*  J^  revenue  in  the  ruraf  district.  It  is 
and  in  1836  the  deficit  was  still  greater,  ^rom  11/  to  ten  cents  a  man,  or  from  ten 
and  offices  and  titles  to  the  amount  of  to  sixty-six  cents  per  acre  according  to 
10,000,000  of  taels  were  put  up  for  sale  the  quahty  of  the  land.  At  an  average 
to  supply  it.      This  deficiency  in  the   of  twenty-five  centa  per  acre,  the  reve- 

revenue  has  become  more  and  more  "^^  ^IP™  n^.^  i.n'^'^^'L '^''i''^'}  ^®  °'?® 

alarming  since  the  great  drain  of  specie,  Jhan  $150,000,000.    The  clerk^  consta. 

annually  sent  abroad  in  payment  for  Wes,  bctors,  and  underlings  of  he  court* 

opium,  has  attained  its  presVnt  amount;  and  prisons,  are  tiie  "claws"  of  their 

and  the  shifts  of  the  government  to  pro^  superiors,  as  the  Chinese  aptly  call  them 

vide  for  its  ordinary  expenses  have  been  ^^  perform  most  of  their  ex  ortions.    A 

more  varied,  and  oftiner  resorted  to.  Chinese  proverb  calls  them  "rats  under 

.The  principal  items  of  the  expenditure  the  ajUr."    Theirnumber  is  very  great, 

of  the    government,  are  statecl  by  De  ?"^  ^*^<^  responsibility  of  their  proceed- 

Guignes  as  follows :-  mgs  devolves  upon  their  superiors.  Ihey 

"  are  universally  despised  by  the  people. 

SaUry  of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  The  officers  make  their  exactions  chiefly 

a  tithe  of  the  impost  on  lands 7,773.500  on  the  wealthy  in  the  cities  and  trading 

'^VJ???rn'.?."„7i.l.'?ri'r!:ri;.r'.'''  ...aocoo.  places;  but  inthe.countrythericho«ea 

Payof«42,ooocaTairy.4faei»perrao..  11,616,000  hire  bodies  of  retainers  to  defy  the  po- 

Mounting  the  cavalry,  «o  taels  each. . .  4,840,000  Hce,  and  practice  robbery  and  extortion 

Uniforms  for  both  foot  and  horse,  4  au  i  r  -i      ^*i «  a  «:*.♦:«  «^««-« 

taels  each ...  3,368,000  themselves.    Like  other  Asiatic  govem- 

Arms  and  ammunition 842,000  ments,  China  sufiers  from  the  consequen- 

Nary.reTenue  cutters,  &c 18.500,000  ces  of  bribery,  peculation,  extortion,  and 

*  Chinese  Repository,  tol  i.,  p.  150.  poorly-paid  officers ;  but  she  has  no  pow- 

vou  xnr.  4 
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erful  aristocracy  to  retain  the  mone^  ing  is  a  large  business  in  China,  and  is 

thus  squeezed  out  of  the  people,  and  it  usually  connected  with  banking. 

soon  finds  its  way  back  again  into  their  The  coin  called  cash  is  the  onLly  native 

hands.*  coin  now  current.    The  other  tnree  are 

Monet. — ^We  may  here  introduce  a  nominal.    It  is  thin  and  circular,  about 

few    notices  of  the    money  of  China.  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  has  a 

Money    among   the    Chinese   consists  square  hole  in  the  middle  for  stringing 

of  taels,  mace,  candareens,  and  cash.  them.    On  one  side  is  the  name  of  the 

10  cash            =1   candareen,  reigning  monarch  and  dynasty;  on  the 

10  candareens  =1  mace,  ^^^^^  ^«e  words,  Tan-kwang  tung  pan, 

10  mace           =1   tael  i.  e.,  Tan-kwang's  current  money.  Mints 

1   tael             =$1   33/  according  ^^^  coining  cash  are  established  in  each 

to  Williams  provincial  capital,  under  the  direction  of 

The  coin  called  cash  «  of  copper,  and  1!^,^™™  Z^r"  ^^\f''t^^}^ 

about  the  size  of  an  English  farthing,  consist  of  pure  copper,  but  it  is  so  mix- 

From  720  to  1.100  of  thSm,  according  ed  with  sand,  iron  fihngs,  and  tutenagu^ 

to  their  quality   equal  a  dollar.    Silve"  ?n  aUoy  of  copper,  zmc,  and  n.ckel,  that 

is  employed  rather\s  an  article  of  traf-  >' '  °°«  "Vn  LT'f  ^^l^ZiZ^J 

fie  than  «  a  circulating  medium;  that  ?„Tt7nifft  frivl.fir»^ri«?I' 

used  as  money  [is  cast  into  the  shape  of  ^"^  {»  TZ!^l '^^^Z^^f'^E.L^ 

a  horse's  hoo(  knd   called  tael,  being  ™ed  to  a  great  amoun^  and  sometimes 

equal  to  a  little  over  6  shillings  sterling,  ' 


I  coiuivance  of^the  mint  master. 


liZrZ  t  frM„r„iin^r  rVj?nr«.MnS  The  genuine  coin  is  now  so  debased  that 
^«H  1?^»  n,^,^n^v  h^;^  whp,  ifu  »  Counterfeiters  find  it  an  unprofiUble  bu- 
rm'es'inV  m3^  Satenllito  WiJ  ^t}^^^^'  and  thfsU  the  chief 


comes   into    market  beaten  into  thin         ,   *    *i.  *  u      r        *  • 

leaves.    Credit  is  little  known  except  at   ?«*'H"ty  the  goyernment  has  for  retam- 
Canton.    Paper  money  has  not  an  ex-   »»»«»  lU  hands.    The  impossibility  of 


tensive  circulation,  it  being  confined  to 
the  large  commercial  towns,  in  which 
there  are  banks  issuing  paper.  Charter- 
ed banking  companies  are  unknown, 
but  private  bankers  are  found  in  all 


mg  It  m  Its  nands.    The  impossibility  < 
preventing  counterfeiting  is  the  reason 
why  the  Chinese  have  no  silver  cur- 
rency. 

Spanish  and  South  American  dollars 
are  m  general  use  along  ihe  coasts ;  but 


large  towns,  some  of  whom  pay  interest  ^^^Y  ^^^  ^^^  reduced  to  bullion.  The 
on  money  deposited  on  security.  Paper  counterfeiting  of  bullion,  too,  is  exten- 
money  is  no  modern  invention,  either  in  ^ive,  as  also  that  of  dollars.  The  Chi- 
China  or  in  Europe.  It  was  formerly  is-  "®se  have  a  printed  counterfeit  detector, 
sued  in  immense  quantities  under  the  ^j|^e  Sylvester's,  giving  an  account  of 
Mongol  dynasty,  and  its  convenience  is  ^^^  process  of  manufacturing  each  va- 
highly  praised  by  Marco  Polo.  It  is  ^i^ty  of  false  money,  describmg  its  ap- 
highly  probable,  says  Mr.  Williams,  pearance,  and  rules  for  detecting  the 
liiat  the  repudiation  of  paper  money  by   ">rgery.t 

the  Mongol  emperors,  who  succeeded  In  the  city  of  Fuhchan,  private  bank- 
Kublai,  and  the  loss^  in  consequence,  to  ing,  unrestrained  by  any  of  our  checks 
the  people  when  his  dynasty  was  ex-  of  civilization,  is  carried  on  very  exten- 
pelled,  effectually  destroyed  all  the  ere-  sively.  The  leading  commercial  firms 
dit  of  Chinese  imperial  honesty  with  the  issue  "  shin-plasters,"  varying  in  value 
people.  And  thus,  too,  we  see  that  go-  from  40  cents  to  $1000.  The  blue,  red, 
▼ernment  repudiation  is  no  new  thing,  and  black  colors,  blended  together  on . 
Repudiation  and  the  "shin-plaster''  sys-  them,  present  a  gay  appearance  of  sig- 
tein  have  all  had  their  day  long  ago  in  natures  and  indorsings.  They  bear  the 
China.  Pawnbrokers'  tickets,  and  pro-  name  of  the  issuing  house,  and  a  number 
missory  notes  circulate  a  little  in  China  of  characters  traced  around  the  edges 
among  the  people ;  bills  of  exchange  in  bright  blue  ink.  The  date,  and  some 
are  comrnon.  drawn  bv  one  broker  upon  ingeniously  wrought  cyphers  for  the  re- 
another  in  lavor  of  the  bearer  in  any  ception  of  signatures  ana  the  prevention 
part  of  the  empire,  affording  a  conve-  of  forgeries,  are  of  a  deep  red ;  while  the 
nient  remittance  to  merchants  and  an  entry  of  the  sum.  and  the  names  of  the 
accommodation  to  travelers.  Pawnbrok-  partners  and  receiver,  stand  forth  in  larg« 


•  Williams's  China,  toI.  I.,  pp.  234— M». 


t  WiUiams*!  China,  toI.  ii.,  p.  196—7. 
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black  characters.  On  the  back  are  the 
indorsements  of  various  individuals  who 
have  received  the  bill.* 

Productive  Industry. — The  industry 
of  the  Chinese  is  proverbial.   Every  foot 
of  the  soil  is  tilled,  except  where  the  lands 
require  draining,  an  operation  which  the 
Chunese  do  not  practice,  and  hence  vast 
tracts  of  land  he  uncultivated,  in  spite 
of  the  dense  population.      Agriculture 
holds  the  first  place  in  their  estimation, 
and  hence  the  high  honors  paid  to  it  by 
the  emperor,  in  holding  the  plow  public- 
ly once  a  year.     All  of  the  instruments 
of  the  Chinese,  whether  of  agriculture  or 
of  the  arts,  are  extremely  rude,  and  of 
the  most  primitive  character.     Centuries 
have  passed  by  without  their  making 
the  slightest  improvement  either  in  their 
utensils  or  in  the  arts.  Progress  is  a  thing 
unknown  to  them ;  and  indeed  the  very 
letter  a^d  spirit  of  their  laws  forbid  it. 
It  is  a  great  misfortune  of  the  Chinese 
that  they  believe  themselves  arrived  at 
perfection.    With  instruments  so  rude,  it 
IS  astonishing  that  they  are  still  enabled 
to  produce  so  many  exquisitely  wrought 
productions ;  but  tneir  patience  and  en- 
during industry  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency in  their  tools  and  their  lack  of  sci- 
ence.   A   subdivision  of  labor  always 
leads  to  greater  perfection  in  the  arts  ; 
but  owing    to  the  small ness    of  their 
farms  there  is  no  room  for  the  subdivision 
of  employments.    They  spare  no  pains 
in  the  collection  and  preparation  of  ma- 
nure, and  they  are  superior  to  every  other 
people  in  the  irri^tion  of  lands.     Bj 
means  of  ruiie  chain-pumps  they  draw 
water  from  the  canals  and  rivers  ;  whilst 
the  highest  mountains  are  cut  into  ter- 
races so  constructed  as  to  retain  the  re- 
quisite quantity  of  water,  and  to  allow 
what  is  superfluous  to  pass  off.   By  these 
means  and  manuring  they  produce  two 
crops  a  year  without  intermission.     But 
notwithstanding  their  remarkable  indus- 
try and  economy,  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation have  usually  so  little  to  spare,  and 
are  so  completely  without  the  ability  to 
retrench  in  times  of  distress,  or  to  resort 
to  a  less  expensive  species  of  food,  that 
the   failure  of  a  crop  always  involves 
them  in  the  extremity  of  want ;  and  not- 
w^ithstanding  the  supplies  brought  from 
other  parts  of  the  country,  the  famine 
produced  is  so  great  that  all  sorts  of  out- 
rages on  one  another  are  committed  to 
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save  life,  and  vast  numbers  die  of  hun- 
ger. 

The  Chinese  are  rather  gardeners,  sayi 
Mr.  Williams,  than  farmers,  not  only  in 
the  small  size  of  their  grounds,  but  in 
their  ignorance  of  those  operations 
whereby  soils  naturally  unfruitful  are 
made  fertile.  Scientific  agriculture  is 
unknown  to  them. 

The  annual  ceremony  of  plowing  is 
of  very  ancient  origin  in  China.  At  Pe- 
king it  consists  in  plowing  a  sacred  field 
with  a  highly  ornamented  plow,  kept 
for  the  purpose,  the  emperor  holding  it 
while  turning  over  three,  furrows,  the 
princes  five,  and  the  high  ministers  nine. 
These  furrows  were,  however,  so  short, 
that  the  monarchs  of  the  present  dynas- 
ty altered  the  ancient  rule,  plowing  four 
furrows  and  returning  again  over  the 
ground.  The  ceremony  finished,  the  em- 
peror  and  his  ministers  repair  to  the  ter-  * 
race,  and  there  remain  till  the  whole 
field  has  been  plowed.  The  ground  be- 
longs to  the  temples  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  on  the  south  of  the  city,  and  the 
crop  of  wheat  raised  in  the  sacred  field 
is  used  in  idolatrous  services.  The  rank 
of  the  actors  renders  the  ceremony  more 
imposing  at  Peking,  and  the  people  of 
the  capital  make  more  of  it  than  they 
do  in  the  provinces.  A  monstrous  clay 
image  of  a  cow  is  carried  to  the  spot> 
containing  or  accompanied  by  hundred* 
of  little  similar  images.  After  the  field 
is  plowed  the  image  of  the  cow  is  broken 
up,  and  the  pieces  and  small  images  are 
carried  off*  by  the  crowd  to  scatter  the 
power  on  their  own  fields,  in  the  hope  of 
thereby  securing  a  good  crop.  The  heads 
of  the  provincial  governments,  the  pre- 
fects and  district  magistrates  go  through 
a  similar  ceremony  on  the  same  day,  all 
engaging  in  a  solemn  worship  of  a  clay 
image  of  a  buffalo  and  an  idol  of  a  cow- 
herd. In  the  temples,  also,  the  "fathers 
of  the  people''  recite  prayers,  and  make 
a  series  of  prostrations  with  deep  rever- 
ence.t 

The  Chinese  have  ever  been  highly 
distinguished  for  their  manufactures. 
The  fabric  of  porcelain  originated  with 
them  exclusively.  The  porcelain  manu- 
factures of  Kingtehchin  were  establish- 
edin  A.  D.  1004,  and  now  furnish  all  the 
fine  porcelain  used  in  China  and  export- 
ed.    Upwards  of  1,000,000  of  workmea 

t  WilUams*a  China,  toI.  ii.,  p.  108-9.  L«  Chin* 
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are  said  to  be  employed  at  that  place  in 
its  manufacture.  The  exportation  of 
porcelain  ware  from  China  is  very  an- 
cient. Chinese  snufT  bottles  have  been 
found  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  containing 
quotations  from  a  Chinese  poet  of  the 
12th  century,  showing  that  there  was 
communication  between  China  and 
Egypt  in  the  10th  or  11th  centuries,  be- 
fore China  was  known  to  Europeans. 
Roselhiii  states  that  he  found  a  Chinese 
gnufT  bottle  in  a  little  palm-leaf  basket^* 
with  other  objects  of  Egyptian  manufac- 
ture, in  a  tomb  whose  date  he  places 
between  1800  B.  C.  and  1100  B.  C.  The 
date  of  their  being  deposited  in  the 
tombs  is  a  question. 

The  lacquered  ware  of  China,  though 
inferior  to  that  of  Japan,  is  very  beauti- 
ful J  but  it  is  in  the  minute  arts  of  carv- 
ing and  inlaying  that  the  Chinese  ex- 
cel. The  art  of  spinnmg  and  weaving 
was  derived  from  China.  Paper  is  the 
invention  of  the  Chinese;  also  gunpow- 
der, and  the  mariner's  compass.  The 
manufjicture  of  silk  is  original  among 
the  Chinese.  They  ascribe  the  art  of 
manufacturing  it  to  Yuenfi,  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Hwangti,  B.  C.  2602.  The 
Chinese,  says  De  Guignes,  attribute,  like 
all  other  ancient  nations,  the  invention 
of  spinning  to  females. 

Tne  Chmese  invented  paper  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ.  They  manu- 
facture it  from  a  variety  of  substances. 
That  kind  of  Chinese  paper  known  by 
us  as  rice  paper,  is  manufactured  from 
the  pith  of  a  plant  allied  to  the  Artocar- 
pus  or  bread-fruit.  The  pith  is  carefully 
taken  out  and  cut  into  sheets.  In  the 
arts  of  metallurgy  the  Chinese  enjoy  on- 
ly a  mediocrity.  The  manufacture  of 
glass  is  carried  on  chiefly  at  Canton,  and 
the  gradual  increase  in  its  use  for  win- 
dows, tumblers,  lamps.  &c.,  shows  that 
the  Chinese  are  quite  willing  to  borrow 
whatever  they  discover  useful,  even 
from  the  outside  barbarians.  Looking- 
glasses  are  gradually  taking  the  place 
of  their  metallic  mirrors.  The  cutting 
and  setting  of  hard  precious  stones  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  Lenses  for 
spectacles  they  cut  from  quartz  crystals. 
The  Chinese  excel  in  embroidery.  Lea- 
ther and  its  various  manufactures  are 
not  so  extensively  used  by  them.  Their 
leather  is  poor,  and  the  entire  consump- 

♦  Hl8  words  are  :  "  Ayant  penetrc  dans  an  de  eea 
0    tiois  tombeaax.  j'y  ai  troavc  dana  un  pedt  panier 
liaaa  de  feuiUeade  palmier,'*  Ac. 


tion  of  it  is  small.  Morocco,  buckskin  and 
chamois  leather  are  unknown  to  them. 
Furs  and  skins  are  dressed  by  them  very 
soft  for  garments.  The  only  woolen 
fabrics  made  by  the  Chinese,  are  felt 
for  the  soles  of  shoes  and  winter  hats, 
and  a  sort  of  rug  or  carpet.  The  art  of 
knitting  is  unknown.  In  carving  the 
Chinese  excel.  Fans,  card-cases,  and  a 
hundred  other  things  are  carved  in  wood, 
ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  in  alto  relievo^ 
with  wonderful  skill  and  elaborat-eness. 

The  Chinese  are  not  unwilling  to 
adopt  foreign  improvements.  They  have 
introduced  three  new  manufactures 
during  the  present  century,  that  of  glass, 
bronze  and  Prussian  blue ;  also  watches 
and  clocks ;  and  a  few  ships  on  the  Eu- 
ropean plan  have  been  built.  The  opium 
war  learned  them  to  inake  brass  cannon. 

The  art  of  printing  has  undergone  lit- 
tle improvement  in  China.  The  pages 
of  booKS  are  engraved  upon  blocks  of 
wood,  of  the  pear  or  plum  tree.  The 
blocks  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  planed  for  cutting  on  both 
sides.  Two  pages  are  usually  cut  on  a 
side,  with  a  heavy  double  line  surround- 
ing them.  The  title  of  the  work,  chap- 
ter and  page  are  cut  between  the  pages. 
Marginal  notes  are  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  pages.  Comments,  wheo  greatly 
extended,  occupy  the  upper  part,  sepa- 
rated from  the  text  by  a  heavy  line. 
Scholia  are  interlined  in  the  same  col- 
umn as  the  text,  in  characters  of  half 
the  size.  Sometimes  two  works  are 
printed  together,  one  running  through 
the  volume  on  the  upper  half  of  tne 
leaves,  and  separated  from  the  lower 
half  by  heavy  lines. 

The  mode  of  working  the  blocks  ready 
for  the  press,  is  as  follows :  The  pages 
are  first  written  out  on  thin  paper,  and 
then  pasted  upon  the  block  face  down- 
wards. When  the  paper  is  perfectly  dry 
on  the  block,  it  is  carefully  rubbcij  ofT 
with  the  wetted  finger,  leaving  every 
character  plainly  delineated  upon  the 
block.  Tlie  cutter  then,  with  his  chisels^ 
cuts  away  all  the  blank  spots  in  ana 
around  the  characters,  to  the  depth  of  a 
line  or  more,  after  which  the  olock  is 
ready  for  the  printer. 

Books  in  China  are  very  cheap.  Tlie 
poorest  can  have  them.  Books  of  all 
sizes  are  printed,  from  32mos.  up  to 
quartos,  14  inches  square.  A  volume 
seldom  contains  more  than  100  leaves^ 
printed  on  one  side. 
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The  prices  of  books  vary.  A  volume 
of  SOpa^es  is  sometimes  afforded  for  one 
cent.  The  San  Kwoh  Chi,  or  History  of 
the  Three  States,  in  24  volumes,  12mo.. 
printed  on  white  paper,  is  usually  sola 
lor  75  cents  or  $  1 .  Kanghi's  Dictionary, 
in  21  volumes  8vo.,  on  yellow  paper, 
sells  for  $4 ;  and  all  the  nine  Chinese 
classics  can  be  bought  for  less  than  $2. 
Books  are  hawked  about  the  streets, 
circulating  libraries  are  carried  from 
house  to  house,  upon  movable  stands, 
and  the  shops  of  booksellers  are  frequent 
in  large  towns.* 

Trade  of  China. — ^The  trade  of  China 
is  for  the  most  part  internal,  the  country 
supplymg  most  articles  necessary  for  the 
subsistence  or  luxury  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  mode  of  trade  is  that  of  barter 
chiefly,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  circu- 
Jating  medium.  Salt  is  an  article  of  the 
most  extensive  trade.  The  Enjjlish  em- 
bassy found  atTiensing  piles  of  it^  which 
contained  600,000,000  lbs.  The  foreign 
trade  of  China  is  subject  to  troublesome 
restrictions,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  English  and  Americans.  The  prin- 
cipal items  of  export  and  import  have 
not  materially  changed  during  the  last 
century.  The  chief  articles  imported, 
are  opium,  rice,  raw  cotton,  long-cloths, 
domestics  and  sheetings,  ginseng,  tin, 
lead,  iron  in  bars,  rods  and  hoops,  ancl 
woolen  goods.  Other  artioies  imported, 
are  betel-nuts,  edible  birds'-nests,  lignum 
vitffi,  ivory,  pepper,  steel,  tin,  and  wax. 
Calicoes  and  chintzes  are  also  imported. 

The  chief  exports  are  tea  and  silk, 
with  the  former  of  which  China  supplies 
the  whole  world.  The  foreign  con- 
sumption of  tea  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Williams  as  follows : 

Encland 58,000,000  of  pounds- 

Umied8Ute8 18,000,000t  " 

Netherlands S,()00,000  " 

Bassia 5,000,000  «* 

Germany 3,0t)0,000  »* 

New  Soolh  Walea 4,000,000  " 

Spain,  France  and  etoewbere    3,000,000  <* 

Total 93,000,000         " 

China  alone  is  estimated  to  consume 
annually  700,000,000  of  pounds ;  but  this, 
says  Mr.  Williams,  is  a  mere  guess. 
M^Oulloch  estimates  tJie  average  an- 
nual consumption  of  the  whole  world  at 
about  60,000,000  of  pounds. 

The  chief  imports  from  China  into  the 

•  -WiUiama'a  China,  yoL  l.,pp.  477-479. 

t  In  1845  we  imported  30,752.558  Iba. ;  in  1846, 
16,676,894  tba.  (See  De  Bow's  Industrial  Re- 
sources, Tol.  1.,  p.  384.) 


United  States  are  tea,  silks,  nankeens, 
chinaware,  &c.  Our  exports  to  China 
are  furs,  ginseng,  raw  cotton  and  cotton 
goods,  specie,  &c.  Our  trade  with  China 
began  in  1 784 ;  and  though  it  has  been 
rather  stationary  since  1836,  we  may 
from  this  time  onward  look  for  a  rapid 
increase  of  our  trade  with  that  vast  em- 
pire. Our  rout«  to  China  is  now  by  the 
way  of  California,  as  well  as  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  With  even  our 
present  facilities  of  reaching  the  Pacific 
Dv  Panama,  our  trade  with  the  eastern 
shores  of  Asia  must  rapidly  increase ;  but 
the  opening  of  the  Tehuantepec  route — 
which  our  government  is  bound  in  honor 
to  effect,  by  enforcing  the  obligations  of 
Mexico — would  render  the  transit  to 
China  complete,  and  soon  double  our 
trade  with  tnat  country.  We  trust  that 
our  Tehuantepec  Company  are  not  en- 
tirely discouraged  and  asleep  on  this 
subject)  but  that  the  energies  of  the 
forthcoming  Pierce  administration  will 
be  aroused  by  them,  aided  by  all  the 
South,  and  be  brought  to  bear  forcibly 
and  definitively  on  the  subject.  The 
honor  of  the  country  requires  that  Mexi- 
co should  be  made  to  abide  by  her  en- 
gagements ;  and  we  have  only  to  insist 
upon  it  to  effect  it. 

Our  trade  with  China,  since  1836  as 

ffven  in  De  Bow's  Industrial  Resources,{ 
as  been  as  follows : 


TfM*.  Exports. 

1836 $1,194,264 $7,324,81« 

1837 ft30,591 8,965,337 

1838 1,516,602 4,764,536 

1839 1,533,601 3,678,509 

IMO 1,009,966 6,640,829 

1841  1,260,816  3,«85,388 

1842 1,444,397 4,934,645 

1843 2,418,958 4,385,566 

1844 1,756,941   4,931,255. 

1845  2,275,995 7.285,914 

1846^ 1,331.741    6,593,881 

1847 1,832,884 5.583,343. 

1848  2,190,013 8,063,496 

1849 1,583,224 5,513,785 

1850 1,605,217 6,593,462' 

1851 2  485,287     7,065,144. 

1852 (Returns  not  published.) 

Our  trade  with  China  has  suffered' 
only  one  temporary  interruption  of  peace*- 
ful  relations  since  its  commencement  in> 
1784 — ^that  of  1821,  when  Terranora,  a 
sailor  on  board  of  the  American  shipr 
Emily,  was  judicially  murdered  by  the- 
Chinese  magistrate  Pwanyu,  contrary  to> 
the  forms  of  Chinese  law.  The  Ameri- 
can merchants  at  Whampoa  protested 

t  Vol.  1.,  p.  324. 
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against  the  proceedings,  but  without 
effect.  The  prisoner  was  strangled  with- 
out a  legal  trial.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
that  oiu"  "government,  at  Washington, 
never  made  the  least  move  or  remon- 
strance respecting  this  tragical  affair, 
but  still  left  the  commerce,  lives  and 
property  of  American  citizens  in  China 
wholly  unprotected,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
its  rulers."* 

Not  until  the  mission  of  Mr.  Gushing 
to  China,  after  a  lapse  of  60  years,  had 
our  government  any  official  dealings 
with  that  of  Peking.  Our  consuls  at 
Canton  were  merely  merchants,  having 
no  salary  from  our  government,  no  funds 
to  employ  interpreters,  when  necessary, 
or  any  power  over  tneir  countrymen; 
and  they  came  and  went  without  the 
least  notice  or  acknowledgment  from 
the  Chinese. 

On  the  announcement  of  the  treaty  of 
Nanking,  which  terminated  the  opmm 
war,  our  government  deemed  it  a  favor- 
able moment  for  attempting  official  di- 
plomatic intercourse  with  China;  and 
accordingly  President  Tyler  dispatched 
the  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  as  commis- 
sioner and  envoy  extraordinary  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  with  an  auto- 
graph letter  to  the  emperor.  Some  ob- 
stacles were  thrown  in  the  way  of  his 
delivering  the  letter  to  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty in  person ;  but  nevertheless  he  was 
received  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the 
imperial  commissioner,  Kiying,  who 
was  invested  with  extraordinary  powers 
for  the  occasion.  The  treaty  concluded 
embodied  all  the  important  stipulations 
of  the  two  English  treaties,  and  allowed 
us  the  entrance  of  the  five  trading  ports, 
Shang-hai,  Ning-po,  Fou-tcheou,  Amoy 
and  Canton,  on  complying  with  the  rules 
established  by  the  Chinese  government 
for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  also  allowed  by  the  trea- 
ty to  construct^  in  the  five  ports,  dwel- 
hngs,  store-houses,  churches,  cemeteries 
and  hospitals ;  also  freely  to  employ 
teachers  and  other  literary  assistance, 
and  to  purchase  books  in  China.  It  was 
also  stipulated  that  subjects  of  China  and 
of  the  United  States,  guilty  of  any  crime 
towards  each  other,  should  be  tried  by 
the  laws  of  their  respective  governments. 
An  American  criminal  in  China  is  there- 
fore only  to  be  tried  by  the  American 
consul,  or  other  public  fimctionary  of  the 

*  Wmiams'*  China,  voL  ii.,  p.  457. 


United  States,  authorized  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  was  also  stipulated  that  all 
questions  of  right  of  properly,  between 
Americans  in  China,  should  be  subject 
to  our  laws,  and  that  China  should  not 
interfere  in  any  questions  arising  be- 
tween our  citizens  and  those  of  other  na- 
tions not  Chinese.  VVe  are  also  allowed 
to  apprehend  in  the  Chinese  territory  all 
mutineers  or  deserters  from  Araencan 
vessels;  while,  on  the  other  hand^  we 
are  to  deliver  up  all  Chinese  criminals 
when  demand  eel  by  Chinese  authorities. 
The  treaty  of  Mr.  Cushing,  called  the 
treaty  of  Wanghai,  is  to  remain  in  force 
12  years,  or  longer,  at  the  option  of  the 
two  governments. 

There  are  no  very  accurate  data  upon 
which  to  estimate  the  entire  foreign 
trade  of  China,  but  it  is  believed  to 
amount  to  about  S 1 00,000,000.  Accord- 
ing to  McCullochthe  trade  fof  England 
alone  with  China,  in  1838,  amounted  to 
£11,700,040  sterling. 

The  great  and  most  important  of  all 
the  imports  into  China,  as  regards  value, 
is  opium,  although  it  is  prohibited  by 
the  government.  In  1836,  before  the 
opium  war,  the  quantity  imported  had 
risen  to  26,018  chests,  worth  $17,106,903, 
which  is  probably  the  largest  sum  given 
for  any  raw  article,  by  any  one  nation 
to  another,  if  we  except  raw  cotton  fur- 
nished to  Gfreat  Britain  by  the  United 
States.  Since  the  opium  war  the  im- 
portation of  the  article  has  been  greater 
than  before.  The  smuggling  of  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  regular  system,  and  carried 
on  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  impor- 
tation is  still  forbidden,  under  penalty 
of  death ;  but  the  law  on  the  subject  is 
a  dead  letter.  Opium  is  allowed  to  be 
raised  in  the  provinces  of  China;  and 
the  efforts  of  the  government  to  prevent 
its  importation  are  very  feeble.  Public 
opinion  in  China  is  in  favor  of  the  legal- 
ization of  the  trade.  Before  the  opium 
war  the  question  of  legalizing  the  trade 
was  discussed  by  the  government,  peti- 
tions having  been  presented  for  its  le- 
galization. The  government  hesitated 
at  firsts  but  finally,  in  consideration  of 
the  enormous  evils  resulting  to  the  in- 
habitants from  the  use  of  the  drug,  the 
emperor  resolved  to  make  one  more 
final  effort  to  suppress  the  trade.  Com- 
missioner Lin  was  made  the  instrument 
for  effecting  the  suppression.  He  order- 
ed that  all  opium  tnen  on  shore  or  in 
ships  on  the  coast  be  immediately  deli- 
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vered  up,  at  the  same  time  forcibly  de- 
taining Capt.  Elliott,  '^  chief  superin- 
tendent of  the  trade  of  British  subjects 
in  China,"  together  with  all  the  mer- 
chants of  foreign  countries.  The  orders 
of  Lin  were,  at  first,  but  partially  com- 
plied with,  but,  finally,  an  order  to  Capt. 
Elliott,  detained,  had  the  desired  effect. 
He  immediately  enjoined  and  required 
all  of  her  majesty's  subjects  at  Canton 
"forthwith  to  make  a  surrender  to  him 
of  all  the  opium  under  their  respective 
control,  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  go- 
vernment of  China,"  promising  indem- 
nity by  the  British  government.  Such 
was  the  substance  of  his  circular,  issued 
at  Canton  on  the  27th  of  March,  1839, 
The  immediate  effect  was  t-he  surrender 
of  20,291  chests,  all  foreigners  being  de- 
tained until  the  whole  was  delivered. 
The  opium  was  on  board  of  22  vessels, 
and  Commissioner  Lin  superintended 
the  delivery  in  person.  The  market  value 
of  the  opium,  at  the  time,  was  about 
$9,000,000,  and  the  cost  price  nearly 
$11,000,000.  Most  of  the  foreign  mer- 
chants of  all  nations  signed  a  pledge, 
J*  not  to  deal  in  opium,  nor  to  attempt  to 
introduce  it  into  the  Chinese  empire  ;" 
and  the  captains  of  most  vessels  signed 
a  bond,  demanded  by  Lin,  not  to  bring 
in  any  more  opium.  Both  the  pledge 
and  bond,  however,  were  almost  imme- 
diately violated,  and-  the  trade  clandes- 
tinely renewed. 

To  stop  the  sale  and  use  among  the 
people  Lin  resorted  to  the  most  violent 
measures.  He  executed  several  per- 
sons purposely  before  the  factories,  in 
order  to  strike  terror  both  to  foreigners 
and  Chinese.  An  order  from  the  empe- 
ror to  destroy  the  opium  delivered  up 
was  most  thoroughly  executed,  not  a 
particle  of  it  being  allowed  to  be  pur- 
loined. A  man  was  summarily  execut- 
ed for  attempting  to  carry  off  only  a 
small  quantity. 

Commissioner  Lin  finding  that,  even 
whilst  he  was  destroying  the  opium,  the 
English  and  others  had  commenced  the 
sale  again,  attempted  to  drive  the  ships 
from  the  coast  by  forbidding  the  inhab- 
itants to  supply  them  with  provisions. 
This  led  to  the  first  collision.  Captain 
Elliott^  seeing  his  boats  stopped  which  he 
had  sent  on  snore  for  provisions^  fired  the 
first  gun  in  attack  upon  three  junks  that 
refused  to  convey  to  Lin  his  request  for 

§  revisions  except  verbally.    No  great 
amage  was  done.    Hie  Chinese  now 


attacked  all  vessels  on  the  coast.  Opium, 
however,  still  continued  to  be  sold,  the 
Hong  merchants,  prefects  and  other  oflli- 
oers  aiding  in  all  possible  ways.  Seeing 
that  it  coiild  not  be  stopped,  even  com- 
missioner Lin  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Capt.  Elliott  for  continuing  the 
trade.  Capt.  Elliott  had  given  security 
for  its  being  carried  on  fairly,  and  the 
commissioner  himself  had  signed  the 
agreement.  But  all  the  negotiations 
were  suddenly  ruptured  by  the  unauthor- 
ized entrance  of  one  of  the  English  ships 
whose  captain  had  signed  the  bond  not 
to  return  to  the  trade.  Coercive  mea* 
sures  were  now  taken  again  against  the 
English  families  at  Macao;  and  Capt 
Elliott  having  proceeded  thither  to  re- 
quest a  withdrawal  of  the  threats  of  the 
Chinese,  an  engagement  ensued  be- 
tween two  of  the  British  ships  and  Ad- 
miral Kwan  with  a  fieet  of  sixteen  junks. 
The  junks  were  all  either  sunk,  blown 
up,  or  scattered.  Immediately  after 
this,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1839,  Lin 
declared  all  trade  with  the  English  at  an 
end. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the 
opium  war,  in  which  the  Chinese  were 
clearly  in  the  rights  since  they  had  just 
the  same  right  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  opium  into  China  as  any  other 
nation  to  prohibit  an  article :  nor  were 
they  too  severe  on  the  Englisn  for  viola- 
ting the  laws  of  their  emj^ire,  and  en- 
couraging the  citizens  to  violate  them. 

The  English,  however,  did  not  view 
the  matter  in  this  light;  and  the  only 
question  that  now  arose  with  them  was, 
flow  shall  we  get  our  pay  for  the  lost 
opium  ?  Capt.  Elliott  very  naturally  sug- 
gested that  the  Chinese  should  be  made 
to  pay  for  it.  The  debate  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  the  British  Parliament  turned 
almost  entirely  upon  the  importance  of 
the  opium  trade,  leaving  the  wrong  of 
the  thing  entirely  out  ol  the  question. 
The  majority  were  in  favor  of  letting 
the  war  go  on,  simply  because  it  was 
begun.  Sir  James  Graham  asserted  that 
the  governors  of  Canton  had  sanctioned 
the  trade  in  opium  ;  Sir  George  Staunton, 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  British 
power  in  India  if  these  insults  were  not 
checked,  and  that  the  Chinese  had  far 
exceeded  in  their  recent  efforts  the  pre- 
vious acknowledged  laws  of  the  land. 
Dr.  Lushington  maintained  that  the  con- 
nivance of  the  local  rulers  acquitted  the 
smugglers;  while   Sir  John  Hobhouse^ 
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like  an  honest  man,  truly  stated  that  the 
reason  why  the  government  had  done 
nothing  to  stop  the  opium  trade,  was  that 
it  was  profitable!  Lord  Melbourne,  with 
equal  fairness,  said,  "We  possess  im- 
mense territories  peculiarlv  fitted  for 
raising  opium;  and  though  he  would 
wish  that  the  government  were  not  so 
directly  concerned  in  the  traffic,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  pledge  himself  to  re- 
linquish it !"  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
thought  the  Chinese  government  was  in- 
sincere in  its  efforts,  and  therefore  de- 
served little  sympathy ;  and  finally,  Lord 
EUenborou^h  spoke  of  the  million  and 
B-half  sterhng  revenue  "derived  from 
foreigners,'^  which,  if  the  opium  mono- 
poly was  given  up,  and  its  cultivation 
abandoned,  they  must  seek  elsewhere. 
No  one  advocated  the  war  solely  on  the 
ground  that  the  opium  had  been  seized.* 

The  opium  war  and  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  government  on 
the  subject  furnish  a  pitiful  illustration  of 
the  influence  of  mere  gain  over  the 
minds  of  even  the  most  civilized  and 
Christian  nations.  Here  we  see  Eng- 
land, with  all  its  boasted  civilization  and 
Christianity,  striving  to  thwart  the  efforts 
of  a  semi-barbarous  and  pagan  nation  to 
save  its  people  from  the  destructive 
effects  of  a  deadly  drug — striving  to 
fasten  upon  the  Chinese  a  trade  in  opium 
which  England,  better  than  any  other 
nation,  knows  to  be  the  destroyer  of 
thousands  of  Chinese  annually !  Is  it  a 
wonder  that  the  orientals  deride  Chris- 
tianity, and  prefer  the  teachings  of  Con- 
fucius to  those  of  the  New-Testament? 

A  pretext  being  wanting  for  carrying 
on  the  war,  the  English  were  not  long 
in  finding  one.  Lord  John  Russell  final- 
ly succeeded  in  concocting  the  follow- 
ing :  He  said  the  war  was  "  set  afoot  to 
obtain  reparation  for  insults  and  inju- 
ries oflfered  her  majesty^s  superintendent 
and  subjects ;  to  obtain  indemnification 
for  the  losses  the  merchants  had  sus- 
tained under  threats  of  violence ;  and 
lastly,  to  get  security  that  persons  and 
property  trading  with  China  should  in  fu- 
ture be  protected  from  insult  and  injury, 
and  trade  maintained  upon  a  proper 
footing."  If  he  had  told  the  truth,  which 
these  great  Lord  John  Russells  do  not  al- 
ways do.  he  would  have  said,  that  the 
English  brought  the  insults  of  the  Chinese 
upon  themselves  by  openly  violating 
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the  laws  of  China,  and  encouraging  the 
Chinese  citizens  to  do  the  same ;  and 
that  the  war  was  caused  by  an  attempt 
to  continue  in  the  same  course  of  con- 
duct towards  China,  after  repeated  or- 
ders to  desist^  and  respect  the  laws  of 
the  country.  In  seeking  for  a  pretext  to 
carry  on  the  war,  every  principle  of 
law,  justice^  decency  and  Christianity 
was  laid  aside.  The  English  knew  that 
the  opium  trade  was  a  wicked  and  sys- 
tematic violation  of  Chinese  laws.  The 
world  saw  a  Pagan  monarch,  on  the  one 
hand,  endeavoring  to  put  down  a  vice 
destructive  of  the  morals  and  lives  of 
his  subjects ;  and  on  the  other,  a  power- 
ful nation  of  Christians^  determined  to 
thwart  all  his  virtuous  endeavors,  even 
at  the  cost  of  blood,  and  the  vast  expen- 
ses of  a  powerful  naval  and  land  force ! 
The  war  was  the  direct  offspring  of  Brit- 
ish iniquity,  and  the  English  acted  upon 
the  principle  which  all  nations  are  too 
apt  to  act  upon,  when  gain  is  their  ob- 
ject^ that  "might  makes  right."  The 
opium  trade  was  profitable,  as  Sir  John 
Hobhouse  said ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, who  thought  that  the  Chinese 
deserved  no  sympathy  in  their  endea- 
vors to  put  down  a  vice,  very  well  knew 
that  the  burning  of  a  little  gunpowder 
and  the  murdering  of  a  few  thousand 
Cliinese,  would  render  the  trade  perma- 
nent. It  was  therefore  suffered  to  go  on, 
the  principles  of  Christianity  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Queen  Victoria, 
who  probably  never  understood  the  real 
merits  of  the  case,  made  no  formal  decla- 
ration of  war  against  China,  but  author- 
ized the  war  to  go  on  by  an  order  in 
council  to  the  Admiralty,  in  which  it  was 
recited  that  "  satisfaction  and  reparation 
for  the  late  injurious  proceedings  of  cer- 
tain officers  of  the  Emperor  of  China 
against  certain  of  our  officers  and  sub- 
jects shall  be  demanded  from  the  Chi- 
nese government."  She  had  heard  no- 
thing but  the  shameful  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Chi- 
nese government  in  the  matter,  and  act^ 
ed  accordingly.  China  had  only  at- 
tempted to  enforce  a  wholesome  law, 
while  England  was  resolved  that  it 
should  not  be  enforced,  because  it  would 
put  an  end  to  their  money-making  trade 
in  opium. 

In  vain  did  Commissioner  Lin  write 
two  letters  to  Queen  Victoria,  asking  her 
Christian  aid  in  putting  down  the  opium 
trade.    The  only  reply  he  received  was 
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the  arriyal.  in  1840,  of  the  ship  Ariel  at 
Canton,  announcing  the  determination 
of  the  British  government  to  appeal  to 
arms  in  ease  the  emperor  refused  to  set- 
tle the  difficulties  without  bloodshed. 
The  Chinese  immediately  began  to  pre- 
pare for  the  coming  storm.  They  re- 
paired their  ships  and  forts,  and  guarded 
the  coasts. 

The  advance  of  the  English  forces 
under  Sir  6.  Brewer,  arrived  at  Macao 
on  the  22d  June,  1841,  and  commenced 
the  blockade  of  Canton.     On  the  4th  of 
July,  he  moved  northward  to  the  harbor 
of  Tinghai,  a  city  whose  people,  what- 
ever wrongs  those  of  Canton  had  com- 
mitted towards  the  English,  were  entire- 
ly guiltless,  and  demanded  its  surrender. 
The   brave  inhabitants    declared    that 
they  would  do  their  best  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  on  Sunday,  the  5th  of  July,' 
the  broadsides  of  all  the  English  vessels 
were  opened  upon  the  town.    The  Eng- 
lish landed  3000  troops,  who  took  a  posi- 
tion commanding  the  town.    The  walls 
of  the  city  were  seen  filled  with  Chinese 
troops.     Shot  and  shell  were  poured  in 
upon  them  in  a  heartless  manner  until 
night  closed  the  operations  of  war.    The 
next    morning    the    place    was    found 
evacuated  during  the  night,  and  posses- 
sion was  taken  without  resistance.  The 
slaughter  of  the  Chinese  had  been  con- 
siderable, and  many  of  the  principal 
Chinese  officers  were  killed.     Gen.  Bur- 
rell  was  appointed  governor  of  the  city. 
Amoy  and  Ningpo  were  next  block- 
aded, after  the  refusal  of  the  authorities 
of  those  cities  to  send  a  copy  of  Lord 
Palmerston's    letter,  setting    forth    the 
grounds  of  complaint,  to  Peking.    The 
letter  was  finally  delivered  to  ICishen, 
the  governor-general  of  the  province  of 
Chehkiang,  at  Taku,  where  the  two  Eng- 
lish plenipotentiaries,  Admiral  6.  Elliott 
and  Captain  Elliott  had  an  interview 
with  him.    He  promised  to  lav  the  letter 
before  the  emperor,  but  delayed;  the 
English  threatened  him,  but  he  finally 
agreed  to  meet  them  at  Canton.    Dur- 
ing these  negotiations  at  Taku,  the  En^- 
lisn  were  prowling  about  the  coasts  in 
quest  of  food,  whicli  they  found  it  hard 
to  procure^  as  no  Chinaman  was  allowed 
under  pain  of  death  to  supply  them. 
Some  sKirmishing  took  place  m  different 
part^  and  several  prisoners  fell  into  the 
aands  of  the  Chinese  at  Ningpo,  among 
whom  were  the  crew  of  a  vessel  lost  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tsientang  river.    The 


prisoners  were  all  carried  to  Ningpo  in 
small  cages,  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  the  Chinese. 

Large  rewards  were  offered  by  Lin 
for  the  capture  of  English  ships  and  peo- 
ple ;  his  efforts,  however,  did  not  please 
the  emperor,  who  ordered  him  to  Peking 
and  severely  reprimanded  him,  declaring 
that  he  had  done  more  harm  than  good. 

They  were  dreadfully  afflicted  with 
sickness  and  death.  Among  the  troops 
stationed  at  Tinghai  over  400  of  the 
4,000  died  within  three  months  after 
their  arrival,  and  three  times  that  num- 
ber were  in  the  hospitals.  This  induced 
Admiral  Elliott  to  make  a  truce.  Ad- 
miral Elliott,  in  consequence  of  ill 
health,  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office 
as  plenipotontiary  and  return  home, 
leaving  the  management  of  affairs  to 
Captain  Elliott^  who  renewed  negotia- 
tions at  Canton,  in  Dec.  1841,  but  found 
the  Chinese  deterrainea  to  resist  all  de- 
mands for  indemnity.  Kishen,  who  had 
taken  the  place  of  Lin,  refused  to  cede 
the  isle  of  Hongkong,  and  negotiations 
were  broken  off.  The  English  then  im- 
mediately made  an  attack  upon  the 
forts  at  Cheunpi  and  Taikokton,  but 
their  progress  was  suspended  by  Kishen 
proposing  an  armistice.  He  had  become 
alarmed  and  re-opened  ne^tiations,  at 
the  same  time  memorializing  the  em- 
peror, stating  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
defences.  Kishen  went  so  far  as  to  ar- 
range a  treaty  with  Captain  Elliott^ 
making  important  cessions  and  indem- 
nities to  the  English ;  but  Lin  and  his 
colleagues  memorialized  the  emperor 
against  Kishen  and  his  peaceful  mea- 
sures; and  the  treaty  never  reached  Pe- 
king. The  emperor  was  determined  on 
war ;  and  on  the  27th  of  Jan.,  1842,  he 
ordered  it  to  be  resumed,  "  in  order  to 
destroy  and  wipe  clean  away,  to  exter- 
minate and  root  out  the  rebellious  bar- 
barians.'^  He  put  nil  his  defences  in  the 
best  condition,  and  offered  a  reward  of 
$50,000  for  Elliott,  Brewer,  Morrison  and 
other  ringleaders. 

On  the  26th  of  Jan.,  the  English  made 
an  attack  on  the  Bogue  forts  with  nine 
ships,  two  steamers,  and  500  troops.  Thejr 
were  defended  by  more  than  3,000  Chi- 
nese. The  forts  were  taken  and  blown 
up.  The  Chinese  lost  1,000  men.  The 
next  day  the  English  attacked  a  fortifi- 
cation and  entrenched  camp  of  2,000 
Chinese  on  the  river,  who  had  mounted 
upwards  oi  100  cannon.    The  ships  and 
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steamers  opened  a  hot  fire  upon  the 
camp,  and  together  with  the  land  forces 
made  a  terrible  slaughter  of  them.  The 
Chinese  fou;^ht  bravely,  but  were  soon 
overcome  with  a  loss  of  500  men,  their 
camp,  and  everything.  By  means  of 
their  steamers  the  English  easily  de- 
stroyed an  immense  raft  constructed 
across  the  river  to  prevent  their  ap- 
proach to  Canton,  which  was  only  five 
miles  above.  Seeing  the  loss  of  this,  the 
Chinese  sent  a  flag  of  truce  proposing  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  for  three  days. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  days  hostili- 
ties were  renewed  by  an  advance  upon 
Canton,  the  British  forces  being  now  re- 
inforced by  the  arrival  of  Maj.  Gen.  Sir 
Hugh  Gough,  from  India,  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  land  forces.  The  Chinese, 
seeing  the  city  at  the  mercy  of  the  Eng- 
lish, proposed  on  the  20th  of  March  an- 
other truce,  by  which  trade  was  allow- 
ed to  go  on.  During  this  truce,  which 
lasted  about  six  weeks,  the  Chinese 
made  active  preparations  for  defence, 
and  on  the  21st  of  May  they  attacked 
the  ships  of  the  English  by  land  and 
water^  but  did  little  damage.  The  Eng- 
lish, m  turn,  destroyed  their  junks,  fire- 
boats  and  batteries  in  every  direction. 
On  the  24th  of  May  the  English  invest- 
ed (he  city,  seizing  the  factories  and  at- 
tacking the  forts  and  camps  behind  the 
city.  On  the  26th  they  made  prepara- 
tions to  burn  the  city,  but  a  heavy  rain 
prevented  them,  and  they  deferred  the 
attempt  till  the  next  day.  In  the  mean 
time  the  city  ofiered  to  surrender ;  and 
soon  after,  on  the  same  day,  a  messenger 
arrived  from  Capt.  Elliott  desiring  all 
operations  to  cease  till  he  could  con- 
clude negotiations,  which  he  had  com- 
menced, for  the  surrender.  The  t«rms 
agreed  upon  were  that  a  ransom  of  $6,- 
000,000  should  be  paid,  and  the  Chinese 
evacuate  the  city  and  march  60  miles 
from  it,  besides  paying  for  the  loss  of 
all  property.  Before  evacuating  the  city 
some  lawless  Chinese  troops  undertook 
to  plunder  the  inhabitants.  A  terrible 
conflict  with  the  citizens  ensued,  and 
more  than  1,000  persons  were  killed  in 
the  streets.  The  taking  of  Canton  cost 
the  English  14  killed,  112  wounded, 
and  about  300  from  fever.  The  Chinese 
lost  about  5,000  men,  and  1,200  cannon. 
The  trade  at  Canton  went  on,  after  the 
surrender,  without  interruption  during 
the  war,  the  usual  duties  and  charges 
being  paid  as  in  time  of  peace. 


Six  men  of  war  and  about  500  troops 
being  left  at  Canton  and  Hongkong  to 
enforce  the  truce,  the  rest  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces  under  Admiral  Parker  and 
Sir  Hugh  Gough,  consisting  of  two  74's 
and  seven  ships,  ifour  steamers,  23  trans- 
ports, and  two  other  vessels,  with  about 
3,500  troops,  proceeded  to  the  north,  and 
attacked  the  city  of  Amoy,  on  the  25th 
of  Aug.,  1842.  On  the  27th  the  city 
was  taken  without  much  loss  of  life  on 
either  side.  All  the  public  stores  were 
destroyed.  The  city  was  completely 
pillaged  by  native  robbers  after  the  Chi- 
nese troops  retreated.  All  the  Chinese 
junks  were  destroyed. 

The  English  next  left  for  Chusan, 
where  they  attacked  the  city  of  Tinghai, 
and  soon  subdued  the  whole  island,  the 
Chinese  losing  1,000  men.  A  military 
government  was  appointed  over  the  is- 
land, and  400  men  left  to  protect  it 
The  English  next  proceeded  to  Chinhoi, 
which  they  attaclced  on  the  10th  of 
Oct.  The  town  was  bombarded  and 
taken.  The  Chinese  lost  1,500  men,  and 
the  governor  Yukien  conmiitted  suicide 
to  escape  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor. 
An  immense  amount  of  public  stores 
was  taken.  Ningpo  was  next  taken 
without  resistance,  on  the  13th.  The 
English  found  in  the  city  $170,000, 
many  tons  of  copper  coin  in  the  mint,  and 
vast  quantities  of  rice,  silk,  and  porce- 
lain. The  Enfflish  intended  at  first  to 
burn  the  city,  but  finally  concluded  U) 
make  it  their  winter  quarters. 

All  these  losses  in  such  rapid  succes- 
sion did  not  discourage  the  emperor. 
He  prepared  for  new  efforts.  Lin,  who 
had  been  banished  to  Hi,  as  also  Ihpu 
and  Kishen,  who  had  been  condemned 
to  death  for  attempting  to  make  a  treaty 
with  the  English,  were  all  taken  into 
favor  and  consulted  as  to  future  move- 
ments. New  defences  were  made  to 
guard  Peking  and  the  city  of  Honge- 
hou,  a  place  of  great  wealth.  The  Cni- 
nese  re-opened  the  campaign  by  an  at- 
tack on  Ningpo.  They  were,  as  usual, 
defeated  with  great  loss.  The  musket- 
ry and  chain-shot  poured  upon  them  by 
the  English,  "choked  up  X^e  streets 
with  their  dead  bodies.^'*  The  English 
next  attacked  an  entrenched  camp  near 
Tsz'ki.  Thev  fell  upon  it  on  three  sides  si- 
multaneously with  great  slauffhten  In- 
deed, the  English  made  a  barbarous  and 
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"  unmanly  slaughter  of  their  flying  ene- 
my," pursuing  tkem  several  miles.  The 
Chinese  lost  1,000  men  killed,  and  the 
number  of  wounded  must  have  been 
great.  The  English  lost  6  killed  and  37 
wounded.  The  English  remained  over 
night  in  the  taken  camp,  and  destroyed 
it  the  next  morning. 

The  next  place  attacked  by  the  Eng- 
lish was  Chapu,  a  strongly  fortified  city 
about  40  miles  above  Chinhai,  and  a 
place  of  great  trade.  The  Chinese  fled 
on  their  approach.  The  city  and  all 
its  defences  were  an  easy  prey.  The 
loss  of  life  was  terrible.  Those  who 
could  not  escape  killed  themselves. 
Fifteen  hundred  were  slain.  Some  were 
burned  to  death  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  temple  which  was  set  on  fire. 
Great  numbers  destroyed  themselves, 
after  cutting  the  throats  of  their  wives 
and  children.  The  houses  were  found 
fall  of  the  dead  and  dying.  Young 
children  were  found  attending  upon 
their  aged  or  infirm  parents,  awaitmg 
in  dread  suspense  the  approach  of  the 
English,  from  whom  they  expected  little 
less  than  instant  destruction. 

The  English  next  proceeded  north- 
ward to  the  moulh  of  the  Yangtsz^kiang 
and  Wusung  rivers,  and  attacked  the  ex- 
tensive forts  which  defended  the  en- 
trances of  those  rivers.  These  fort^ 
mounted  175  guns,  and  contained  a 
strong  force.  After  a  cannonading  on 
both  sides  of  two  hours  the  English  en- 
tered the  forts  sword  in  hand.  The  Chi- 
nese fought  with  desperation  and  died 
at  their  posts.  About  100  were  killed. 
The  fortifications,  stores,  and  everything 
were  destroyed. 

The  English  next  marched  on  the  city 
of  Shanghai,  which  thev  took  without 
opposition.  A  ransom  ot  $300,000  was 
exacted,  and  every  thing  of  value  was 
seized.  The  rice  found  in  the  public  gra- 
naries was  distributed  among  the  people. 
which  they  had  also  done  in  several 
other  cities.  Three  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  cannons  were  taken.  Shanghai 
was  taken  on  the  19th  of  June,  1842. 

On  the  23d  the  English  left  Shanghai, 
and  proceeded  up  the  Yangt«z'kiang,  to 
attack  the  city  of  Chinkiang-fti,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Grand  Canal  and  the 
river.  A  large  reinforcement^  under  Sir 
H.  Pottinger  and  Lord  Saltoun,  joined 
the  expedition  on  the  22d.  The  advance 
up  the  river  greatly  alarmed  the  emperor. 
Tne  expedition  now  consisted  of  ships, 


steamers,  and  transports,  in  all  seventy- 
two,  most  of  them  large  vessels.  The 
sight  of  such  a  force  proceeding  into  the 
country  filled  the  inhabitants  with  asto- 
nishment and  dread.  Before  starting, 
Pottinger  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
people,  entirely  misrepresenting  the 
cause  of  the  war,  and  making  com- 
plaints of  the  govemment,  charging  it 
with  duplicity  and  treachery,  and  de- 
claring that  Lin  had  imprisoned  the 
English  at  Canton,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  merely  to  extort  opium, 
and  not  to  suppress  the  tmde.  The 
whole  proclamation  was  a  violation  of 
truth,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  English 
nation.  It  concluded  by  saying  that 
peace  would  not  be  made  until  cessions 
of  territory,  compensation  for  losses,  and 
open  and  equal  intercourse  between  the 
two  nations  were  granted.  The  real 
causes  of  the  war  were  not  stated.  The 
emperor  also  issued  a  proclamation  about 
the  same  time,  in  which  he  gave  the 
true  version  of  the  case,  and  exhorted 
his  subjects  to  renewed  efforts. 

Some  batteries  were  destroyed  by  the 
English,  as  they  proceeded  up  the  river, 
and  they  finally  arrived  at  Chinkiang-fu 
on  the  20th  of  July.  The  city  is  on  the 
canal,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  hi^h  and 
solid  wall  four  miles  in  circuit.  The 
English  forces,  consisting  of  7,000  men, 
and  a  brigade  of  artille^,  attacked  the 
city  in  three  divisions.  The  Chinese,  to 
the  number  of  3,000,  were  encamped 
behind  the  city.  Within  its  walls  there 
were  from  2,600  to  2,800  troops.  The 
English  entered  the  city  by  scaling  the 
walls  with  ladders,  ana  by  blowing  up 
the  gateways.  A  most  terrible  slaughter 
ensued.  There  was  desolation  and  woe 
on  all  sides.  The  streets  and  houses 
were  filled  with  the  dead,  the  Chinese 
killing  themselves,  wives,  and  children, 
rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  The  Tartars  threw  their  wives 
and  children  into  wells.  The  destruc- 
tion of  life  was  frightful.  Out  of  a  po- 
pulation of  4,000  not  more  than  500 
survived.  Truly  a  Christian  means  of 
opening  China  and  securing  the  opium 
trade  I  The  public  offices  were  ran- 
sacked, and  aU  the  arms  and  warlike 
stores  destroyed.  As  in  all  the  cities 
which  the  English  had  taken,  the  popu- 
lace  plundered  the  city  and  suburbs  in 
every  direction.  In  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  English  landed,  tne  city  and 
suburbs  of  Chinkiang-fu  were  a  mass  of 
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ruin  and  complete  destruction.  Part  of  the  assent  and  six  millions  of  dollars  are 
eastern  wall  was  blown  down,  and  all  the   paid,  the  English  forces  shall  withdraw 

fates  dismantled.  The  Ennflish  lost  37  from  the  river  (Yanfftsz'kiang)  and  the 
illed  and  130  wounded.  The  English  places  now  occupied;  but  Chusan  and 
next  proceeded  up  the  river  to  Nanking,  kulang-su  to  be  retained  till  all  the  pro- 
which  city  they  reached  on  the  9lh  of  visions  of  the  treaty  are  completed. 
August,  1842.  To  avoid  a  repetition  of  The  $6,000,000  were  paid  without 
the  horrid  scenes  of  Chinkiang-fu,  after  much  delay,  and  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
making  preparations  for  an  assault^  the  ber  the  emperor's  ratification  was  re- 
English  sent  a  communication  to  Nin   ceived. 

Kien,  the  governor,  stating  that  they  Thus  ended  the  opium  war,  than  which 
would  ransom  the  city  for  S3,000,000 !  a  more  iniquitous  one  never  disgraced 
In  what  other  light  can  we  regard  these  the  annals  of  any  nation.  It  cost  the  poor 
invaders  than  as  public  robbers  and  Chinese  some  ten  thousand  lives,  and 
murderers?  Because  the  Chinese  wished  "  woes  unnumbered  ;"  while  the  entire 
to  prevent  traffic  in  a  vile  drug  that  loss  of  life  ou  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
ruined  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  lish,  from  war  and  sickness,  must  have 
destroyed  the  lives  of  thousands  annu-  been  about  4,000.  Most  of  the  English 
ally,  the  Enghsh  made  war  upon  them,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  engaged 
murdered  them  by  thousands,  plundered  in  the  war,  received  promotion  or  honor- 
them  of  their  goods,  and  extorted  from  ary  titles  for  their  skill  in  slaughtering 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  millions  the  Chinese.  Sir  Hugh  Gough  was  made 
of  dollars !  a  baronet,   and  after  more  service   ia 

To  hasten  the  delivery  of  this  enor-  India,  of  a  like  character,  elevated  to 
mous  amount  of  ransom  money,  these  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
open  robbers  of  nations  made  every  Gougn,  Baron  of  Chinkiang-fu  !  What 
demonstration  of  an  immediate  attack,  a  train  of  bloody  scenes  and  distress — 
The  Chinese,  knowing  the  dreadful  con-  the  cries  of  the  slaughtered  innocent 
sequences  of  a  non-compliance  with  the  women  and  children — ^the  terror  of  the 
demands  of  the  English,  opened  negoti-  old  and  decrepit — must  the  name  of 
ations  with  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  on  the  Chinkiang-fu  bring  up  in  the  mind  of 
14th  ©f  August.  The  city  of  Yangchou  this  proud  English  baron !  Methinks  he 
had  already  sent  half  a  million  of  dollars  would  have  preferred  some  other  name.* 
to  the  invaders,  as  the  ransom  of  that  Tea  Trade  with  China. — ^The  Hong- 
place.  A  treaty  was  easily  negotiated  kong  '*  China  Mail"  of  the  9th  of  Sep- 
by  the  English,  entirely  on  their  own  tember  has  the  following  table,  showing 
terms,  for  they  had  only  to  dictate.  It  the  extent  of  the  tea  trade  of  China  wita 
was  signed  on  board  of  the  English  the  United  States  during  the  last  eight 
flag-ship  Cornwallis  on  the  29th  of  years : 
August^  1842,  and  sent  the  same  day  to   Yw.Dding  oreen.  Bi«ek.  Tad 

Peking  for  the  emperor's  mtificaUon.     7-; ^^^^      ^^^..J^T^^^ 

The   articles  of   the   treaty  were: — 1.      i846 h,236,082...  4,26«,i66  ..i8,5oa,2&5 

Lasting  peace  between  the  two  empires.      1847 13.853,133. ..  4,318,496. .  js^ii^gs 

2.  ThI  ^Chinese  government  toVy    iUl:::::: ■•!5'j».::  5SS^::;!SIS 

$21,000,000  by  the  end  of  1845,  twelve      1850 14,386,400...  7,36 1,400... 21, 757,800 

being  for  the  exnenses  of  the  war,  three  jt^^::;:  ::::iJ;?S::l^^^^^^^^  ::S?2S 
for  debt«  due  the  English  merchants  religion  of  CHiNA.-China,  with  its 
and  SIX  for  the  opium.  3.  The  ports  of  400,000,000  of  people,  has  no  national 
Canton  Amoy,  ^uhchan,  Nmgpo,  and  religion:  that  is^no  religion  exclusively 
Shanghai,  to  be  thrown  open  to  British  supported  by  the  stata,  though  the  doc- 
trade  and  residence,  and  trade  conducted  trines  of  Confucius  are  the  only  ones 
according  to  a  well-understood  tarifi.  4.  countenanced  by  it,  not,  however,  to  the 
The  Island  of  Hon-.Kong  to  be  ceded  prohibition  of  othere.  Religious  beliefs 
to  the  queen  of  England.  5  All  British  ^re  almost  as  various  among  the  Chinese 
prisoners  to  be  unconditionally  released  ^s  among  Christians.    There  is  no  weU 

6.  A  1  Chmese  in  the  service  of  the  Eng.  understood  and  universally  acknowledged 
lish  to  be  pardoned  and  held  guiltless,  standard  of  doctrine  among  them.     Va- 

7.  Correspondence  hereafter  to  be  con- 
ducted on  terms  of  perfect  equality.     8.  '  w*"*»"»'*»  ^c**^"*'  ?*•  *!",*'\Ti  ^^Lrlo' 
■U7U«^  iu     4       i.        ^  '         *L                   _j  ChlncBe  Repository,  Tola.  II,  9,  15,  S,  8  mmi  10. 

When  the  treaty  receives  the  emperor's  Lock^s  Events.  .   •    » 
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rious  religious  observances  and  the  most 
discordant  opinions  are  found  everywhere 
in  China,  even  amons^  those  belonging 
to  the  same  sect.  "  W  hat  is  seen  in  one 
district,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  "  is  some- 
times utterly  unknown  in  the  next  pro- 
vince, and  the  opinions  of  one  man  are 
laughed  at  by  another." 

Two  things  distinguished  the  religion 
of  China,  taken  as  a  whole,  from  the 
faith  of  most  other  pagan  nations  that 
now  exist  or  have  existed  :  Ist^  human 
sacrifices  are  unknown  to  them  ;  and 
2d,  the  deification  of  vice,  as  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  Hindus,  is 
equally  unknown.  They  have  no  Venus 
and  Bacchus ;  no  exposure  in  the  temple 
of  Mylitta,  as  among  the  Assyrians  j* 
no  weeping  for  Thammuz, 

**  WhoM  annnftl  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  am'rous  ditties  all  the  summer's  day.'*t 

The  Chinese,  though  a  licentious  peo- 
ple in  word  and  deed,  says  Mr.  Williams, 
*'  have  not  endeavored  to  sanctify  vice, 
and  lead  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  falsely 
so  called,  down  the  road  of  ruin,  by  mak- 
ing its  path  lie  through  a  temple,  and 
under  the  protection  of  a  goddess  ;  nor 
does  their  mythology  teem  with  the  dis- 
gusting relations  of  the  amours  of  their 
deities,  which  render  the  religious  stories 
of  the  Hindus  and  Greeks  so  revolting  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  exalt  and  deify 
chastity  and  seclusion  as  much  as  the 
Romanists  do,  as  a  means  of  bringing  the 
soul  and  body  nearer  to  the  highest  ex- 
cellence. Vice  is  kept  out  of  sight  as 
-well  as  out  of  religion,  in  a  great  degree, 
and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  no  such 
significant  sign  as  has  been  uncovered 
at  Pompeii,  with  the  inscription  Hie  hab- 
itat felicitasj  was  ever  exhibited  in  a  Chi- 
nese city.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  trait 
of  Chinese  idolatry,  that  there  is  no  dei- 
fication of  sensuality,  which,  in  the  name 
of  religion,  could  shield  and  countenance 
those  licentious  rites  and  orgies  that  en- 
ervated the  minds  of  worshipers,  and 
polluted  their  hearts  in  so  many  other 
pazan  countries."  ^. 

Besides  the  doctrine  of  Confucius  ti.  ^re 
are  two  other  sects,  Fo,  or  Buddhism,  and 
Tatm,  or  that  of  the  Rationalists.  The 
first  acknowledges  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  believes  the  emperor  his  sole  vice- 
gerent on  earth.  Confucius,  the  ele- 
nientsy  heaven,  earth,  gods  of  various  at- 

*  Herodotus,  i,  131,  190. 
t  ParadiM  Lost,  1, 445. 


tributes,  saints,  the  emperor,  &c..  are 
objects  of  worship,  the  rites  of  whicn  are 
watched  over  by  the  Board  of  lliles.  The 
doctrine  of  Confucius  fills  the  world  with 
genii,  demons,  and  the  spirits  of  deceas- 
ed worthies,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
each  their  separate  duties  and  infiuences 
assigned  to  them.  No  worship  is  so 
strictly  observed  as  that  of  ancestry,  and 
filial  piety  is  carried  to  excess  even  be- 
yond the  grave.  The  Chinese  are  re- 
markable for  their  respect  for  old  age, 
for  their  parents  and  superiors ;  and  the 
promise  attached  to  the  fifth  command- 
ment they  seem  to  have  enjoyed. 

"  The  state  religion  of  the  Chinese," 
says  Dr.  Morrison,  *'  does  not  cons^ist  of 
doctrines  which  are  to  be  taught,  learn- 
ed, and  believed,  but  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies ;  it  is  entirely  a  bodily  service, 
and  its  litual  is  contained  in  the  statis- 
tics and  code  of  the  empire.,"  Sacrifices 
are  offered  to  the  heavens  or  sky,  the 
earth,  the  gods  of  the  land  and  grain, 
to  the  sun,  moon,  to  Confucius,  the 
names  of  the  emperors  of  former  dynas- 
ties, to  the  ancient  patrons  of  agriculture 
and  silk-weaving ;  to  the  gods  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  the  passing  year ;  to  the 
ancient  patron  of  the  healing  art.,  and 
to  tlie  innumerable  spirits  of  deceased 
philanthropists,  eminent  statesmen,  mar- 
tyrs to  virtue,  &c.j  to  clouds,  rain,  wind, 
and  thunder;  to  the  five  celebrated 
mountains,  four  seas,  and  four  rivers ;  to 
famous  hills,  great  water-courses,  flags, 
&c.,  &c.,  gods  of  cannon,  gates,  queen- 
goddess  of  earth,  the  north  pole,  and 
many  other  things  too  numerous  to 
mention.  There  is  at  Peking  a  temple 
of  the  earth ;  another  of  heaven,  of  Uie 
sun,  and  of  the  moon. 

The  sacrifices  consist  of  calves,  bul- 
locks, sheep,  pigs,  and  silks.  The  ani- 
mals are  not  killed  before  or  on  the  al- 
tar, but  brought  into  the  temple  ready 
dressed  and  cooked.  The  custom  of 
presenting  cooked  sacrifices  is  general 
m  Chinese  worship.  "The  state  reli- 
gion of  China,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  "  is 
a  mere  pageant^  and  can  no  more  be 
called  the  religion  of  the  Chinese  than 
the  teachings  of  Socrates  could  be  term- 
ed the  faith  of  the  Greeks.  It  is,  how- 
ever, intimately  connected  with  the  sect 
of  the  Learned,  orConfucianists,  because 
all  its  members  and  priests  are  learned 
men,  who  venerate  the  classical  writ- 
ings." In  every  city  there  is  a  temple, 
containing  the  tutelar  divinity  of  the 
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city,  called  Chinghwang,  with  other  gods, 
and  in  these  temples  are  the  solstices, 
ecjuinoxes,  new  and  full  moons.  The  ma- 
gistrates repair  to  sacrifice  to  it  and  to 
the  gods  01  the  land  and  grain.  Over 
the  door  of  one  of  these  temples  in  Can- 
ton is  this  inscription :  "  Right  and  ivrona, 
truth  and  falsehood  J  are  blended  on  earth, 
hut  all  are  most  clearly  distinguished  in 
heavenJ^ 

Of  all  the  saints  in  the  Chinese  ca- 
lendar Confucius  is  the  chief,  and  there 
are  1,560  temples  dedicated  to  him.  The 
offerings  presented  in  these  temples  are 
all  eaten  or  used  by  the  worshipers.  It 
is  said  that  there  are  62,600  pigs,  rab- 
bits, sheep  and  deer,  annually  offered  up 
to  him  on  his  altars,  ail  cooked  in  the 
best  Chinese  style,  and  eaten  by  the 
worshipers.  The  church-goers  in  Chi- 
na are  very  numerous,  the  good  fare 
served  up  in  the  temples  being  a  strong 
inducement  to  church-going,  which 
doubtless  would  prove  quite  irresistible 
even  in  a  Christian  country. 

The  temples  of  the  Yu  sect  are  very 
splendid.  They  generally  consist  of  a 
large  hall  approached  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  the  idol  being  placed  on  an  altar 
or  table.  Pictures  adorn  the  walls,  and 
gilded  griffins  and  dragons  the  ceilings. 
Each  temple  has  its  apparatus  for  sacri- 
ficing animals.  There  is  no  congrega- 
tional worship. 

Buddhism  is  a  despised  creed  in  Chi- 
na, but  still  it  prevails  everywhere,  and 
is  followed  more  or  less  by  all  the  Chi- 
nese. Dr.  Morrison  says:  ''Buddhism 
in  China  is  decried  by  the  learned, 
laughed  at  by  the  profligate,  yet  follow- 
ed by  all.^'  Buddhism  is  doubtless  as 
good  a  religion  as  any  other  in  China. 
All  creeds  there  are  characterised  by 
the  grossest  superstitions  and  ridiculous 
ceremonies.  Mr.  Malcolm,  the  mission- 
ary, gives  a  very  favorable  account  of 
Buddhism  in  China.  ''  It  has  no  mytho- 
logy," says  he,  "of  obscene  and  fero- 
cious deities ;  no  sanguinary  or  impure 
observances;  no  self-inflicted  tortures; 
no  tyrannizing  priesthood ;  no  confound- 
ing of  right  and  wrong,  by  making  cer- 
tain iniquities  laudable  in  worship.  In 
its  moral  code,  its  descriptions  of  the 
purity  and  peace  of  the  first  ages,  of  the 
shortness  of  man's  life  because  of  his 
sins,  &c.,  it  seems  to  have  followed  ge- 
nuine traditions.  In  almost  every  res» 
pect  it  seems  to  be  the  best  religion 


man  ever  invented."*  The  tenets  of 
Buddhism  require  a  renunciation  of  the 
world,  and  the  observance  of  austerities 
to  overcome  evil  passions,  and  fit  its  dis- 
ciples for  future  happiness.  A  vow  of 
celibacy  is  taken,  and  the  priests  dwell 
together  for  mutual  assistance  in  attain- 
ing perfection  by  worshiping  Buddha, 
and  calling  upon  his  name.  Their  mo- 
nasteries, which  are  numerous,  contain 
extensive  libraries.  They  live  by  beg- 
ging, by  cultivating  the  soil  around  their 
temples,  by  fees  for  religious  services, 
and  by  the  sale  of  various  trifles  deem- 
ed valuable  in  their  religion.  As  a 
class  they  sustain  a  good  moral  cha- 
racter. 

The  form  of  Buddhism  prevalent 
among  the  Mongols  and  Thibetians  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  furnishes  in  its  ritual 
the  following  decalogue :  1.  Do  not  kill 
sentient  beings.  2.  Do  not  steal,  3. 
Do  not  marry.  4.  Do  not  speak  falsely. 
5.  Drink  not  wine.  6.  Perlume  not  the 
hair  on  the  crown,  nor  paint  the  body. 
7.  Do  not  behold  songs  or  plays,  and  per- 
form none  thyself.  8.  Sit  not  nor  lie 
on  a  high  large  couch.  9.  Do  not  eat 
after  the  time.  10.  Do  not  grasp  hold  of 
gold  or  silver,  or  any  valuable  thing.f 

The  doctrines  of  the  Buddhist-s  seem 
mainly  to  rest  on  the  principle  that  the 
world  and  all  it  contains  are  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Deity,  but  of  a  transient  and 
delusive  character ;  that  the  human  soul 
is  an  emanation  from  Deity ;  that  after 
death  it  will  again  be  bound  to  matter, 
and  subjected  to  the  miseries  and  acci- 
dents of  this  life,  unless  the  individual  to 
whom  it  belongs,  by  the  attainment  of 
wisdom  through  prayer  and  contempla- 
tion, succeeds  in  liberating  it  from  that 
necessity,  and  secures  its  absorption  in- 
to that  divine  essence  from  which  it 
sprang-t 

Our  limits  forbid  speaking  extensive- 
ly of  the  religion  of  the  Chinese.  Taou- 
ism,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  a  reli- 
gion maintained  in  China  by  a  sect 
called  Rationalists.  Its  teachings  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  Zeuo.  The 
founder  of  the  sect  was  Lankiun,  bora 
B.  C.  604,  54  years  before  Confucius. 
His  doctrines  are  embodied  in  his  great 
work,  the  Tan  Teh  Kine,  or  Memoir  on 
Reason  and  Virtue.  It  is  a  sort  of  trans- 
cendentalism,  making  reason  the   e*- 

*  Malcolm's  Travels,  vol.  i.,  p.  39*2. 
t  Williams's  China,  vol.  U.,  p.  258. 
%  Brando's  Encyclopedia. 
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sence  and  sonrce  of  everything.  Retire- 
ment, contemplation  and  acts  of  benevo- 
lence, are  enjoined.  Like  the  system  of 
Confucius,  it  contains  much  that  is  very 
good  and  much  that  is  very  ridiculous. 
It  is  just,  however,  to  sav,  that,  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  Memoir  on  Keason  and  Vir- 
tue abounds  in  genuine  wisdom.  M. 
Panthier  praises  it  extravagantly.  He 
says :  "  La  sagesse  humaine  n'a  peut- 
Stre  jamais  exprim6  des  paroles  plus 
saintes  et  plus  profondes.^'  This  is  un- 
doubtedly too  hin^h  praise. 

The  Rationalist^  worship  a  great 
many  idols,  and  their  pantheon  also  in- 
cludes genii,  devils,  inferior  spirits,  and 
numberless  other  objects  of  worship. 
We  must  refer  our  readers  for  a  full  des- 
cription of  this  religion  to  Mr.  Williams's 
Middlt  Kingdom^  where  they  will  find 
the  religions  of  China  fully  discussed. 
All  religions  are  tolerated  in  China. 
Mahometanism  is  found  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces ;  also  Judaism )  and  besides  the 
two  leading  idolatrous  sects  which  we 
have  mentioned  there  are  many  socie- 
ties and  combinations,  partly  religious 
and  partly  political.  Tnat  called  the 
Triad  Society  is  described  by  Mr.  Wil- 
hams  as  an  order  similar  to  that  of  Free- 
masonry ;  but  from  his  description  it  is 
quite  certain  that  it  resembles  Freema- 
sonry in  nothing  but  its  being  a  secret 
order.  The  Triad  Society  is  unpopular 
in  China  and  denounced  in  the  Chinese 
Code.  The  operations  of  the  order  are 
carried  on  with  such  great  secrecy  that 
very  little  is  known,  even  in  China,  of 
their  numbers,  internal  organization,  or 
character.  The  Chinese  government 
fears  them.  The  order  extends  through- 
out China,  Siam,  Singapore,  Malacca, 
and  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  in  some 
places  out  of  China  tne  order  is  very 
powerful,  and  practises  great  cruelties 
on  those  who  refuse  to  join  it.* 

There  is  among  all  tne  religious  sects 
of  China  a  mutual  forbearance  and  res- 
pect which  is  highly  praiseworthy.  The 
government  seems  to  care  nothing  about 
religion,  only  as  a  tool  of  political  power. 
It  tolerates  everything  that  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  state.  It  separates  re- 
ligion and  politics  completely,  and  as  no 
sect  has  any  state  patronage,  no  one  of 
them  has  tne  power  to  persecute.  Budd- 
hism seems  to  have  the  widest  sway  in 
China.t 

*  Middle  Kiogdom,  ▼ol.  iU  p.  284. 
\  WUtiams'B  Middle  Kingdom,  paesim.    Davia'a 
CUat,  ToL  L,  p.  301,  GatzlaiTa  Voyagea. 


Language,  Education  and  Litera- 
ture.— We  close  this  paper  on  China 
with  a  brief  glance  at  its  language,  edu- 
cation and  literature.  The  Chinese  lan- 
guage is  totally  unlike  that  of  any  other. 
It  is  a  most  singular  invention  for  com- 
municating ideas,  something  intermedi- 
ate between  the  hieroglyphic  and  alpha- 
betic systems.  Chinese  writers  ascribe 
the  invention  of  the  characters  of  their 
language  to  Hwangti,  one  of  their  first 
monarcns,  who  lived  about  2,700  years 
before  Christ.  While  all  other  lan- 
guages have  undergone  remarkable 
changes,  that  of  the  Chinese,  both  writ- 
ten and  spoken,  has  remained  almost  the 
same  for  many  long  periods  of  time; 
nor  has  there  ever  existed  a  language 
spoken  by  so  many  people  as  that  of 
China.  The  primitive  characters  of  the 
language  are  derived  from  natural  or  ar- 
tificial objects.  The  total  number  of 
really  difierent  characters  in  the  lan- 
guage, according  to  Mr.  Williams,  is 
about  25,000,  though  authors  have  stated 
them  to  amount  to  54,409,  as  does  Ma- 
gaillons ;  and  Montucci  fixes  the  num- 
ber at  260,899.  The  Chinese  editor  of 
the  largest  Chinese  dictionary,  upon 
which  Dr.  Morrison  bases  his,  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  there  are  50,000  char- 
acters, including  synonyms  and  difierent 
forms  ,•  and,  taking  in  every  variety  of 
tones  given  to  the  words  and  sounds  for 
which  no  characters  exist,  that  there  are 
5,000  different  words.  The  burden  of 
remembering  so  many  is  so  great  that 
the  literati  have  abridged  them  and  in- 
creased their  meanings,  by  which  they 
save  much  toil.  Mr.  Williams  states  that 
a  good  knowledge  of  10,000  characters 
will  enable  one  to  read  any  work  in 
Chinese,  and  write  intelligibly  on  any 
subject.  Pr6mare  says,  that  a  good 
knowledge  of  4,000  or  5,000  characters^ 
or  even  two-thirds  of  that  number,  is  suf- 
ficient for  all  common  purposes.  The 
variations  were  exceedingly  numerous 
formerly ;  for  example :  there  were  42 
ways  of  writing  the  word  j)au^  "preci- 
ous:" and  41  for  writing  isum,  "honora- 
ble." In  addition  to  the  variations  in 
the  forms  of  characters,  the  Chinese 
have  six  different  styles  of  writing  them, 
which  corresix)nd  to  black-letter,  script, 
italic,  roman,  &c.,  in  English,  but  much 
more  unlike  than  those.  It  requires 
much  study  to  distinguish  them,  and 
more  to  write  them.  The  Chinese  have 
labored  more  iu  the  mere  matter  of  writ- 
ing the  forms  of  their  language,  than  in 
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digcovering  new  ideas  to  record.  This 
is  the  cause  of  the  complexity,  to  a 
great  degree,  and  variety  of  the  forms  of 
their  characters.  All  the  strokes  in  their 
characters  are  reduced  to  eight  elemen- 
tary ones. 

Every  character  in  Chinese  has  a 
sound,  as  much  as  in  alphabetic  lan- 
guages, and  some  have  more  than  one 
to  express  their  different  meanings;  so 
that,  although  the  character  was  not 
originally  intended  to  delineate  the 
sound  of  the  thing  it  denoted,  still  the 
sound  is  the  expression  of  the  chanracter.* 
Most  of  the  compound  characters  are 
syllabic  combinations.  Nearly  seven- 
eighths  of  all  the  characters  of  the  lan- 
guage have  been  formed  from  less  than 
2,000  symbols. 

The  grammar  of  the  Chinese  language 
is  unique.  The  use  of  particles  supplies 
the  place  of  inflexions.  Neither  the 
characters  nor  their  names  undergo  any 
change  ;  whether  used  as  verbs,  nouns, 
adjectives,  or  particles,  they  remain  the 
same ;  number,  gender,  case,  mood^  tense 
and  voice,  are  ail  indicated  by  adjuncts. 
The  order  of  words  in  a  sentence  are,  the 
subiect^the  verb,  the  complement  direct, 
arid  the  complement  indirect ;  modifying 
expressions  precede ;  the  adjective  stands 
before  the  substantive,  and  the  substan- 
tive before  the  verb  which  governs  it. 

The  Chinese  have  many  grammatical 
and  philological  works,  exhibiting  how- 
aver  an  ignorance  of  the  general  laws 
of  language.  No  distinction  is  made  in 
Chinese  in  the  writing  of  proper  and 
common  names.  In  most  books  there  is 
no  punctuation  or  division  into  sentences 
and  paragraphs.    The  Chinese  ridicule 

Eunctuation.  The  Chinese  language  has 
een  pronounced  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete and  beautiful  in  the  world.  It  may 
be  beautiful  in  some  respects,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  most  unwieldy  vehicle  ol 
thou^ht.t 

Education  in  China  is  extensively  en- 
couraged. Among  the  conservative  in- 
fluences in  the  Chinese  system  the 
general  diffusion  of  education,  and  res- 
pect  paid  to  literary  pursuits  growing  out 
of  the  mode  of  obtaining  office  by  liter- 
ary pursuits,  hold  an  important  place. 
The  importance  of  educating  the  people 
was  acknowledged  and  practised  upon 
in  China  even  before  the  time  of  Confu- 
cius, B.  C,  549,  and  at  an  age  when  no 

♦  Williams's  China,  vol  1.,  p.  481. 
1  Middle  Kingdom,  Tol.l.,  chapter  x.  China  Open- 
ed, voL  t,  p.  3»1.  *^ 


other  nation  had  any  system  for  general 
education.    The  great  stimulus  to  liter- 
ary pursuits  among  the  people  of  China 
generally  is  the  hope  thereby  of  obtain- 
ing office  and  honor,  and  the  only  course 
of   education  followed  is  the  classical 
and  historical  one  prescribed  by  law. 
Every  department  of  letters,  except  ju- 
risprudence, history,  and  official  statis- 
tics,  is  considered  secondary,  and  the 
Chinese  Uterary  graduate  of  fourscore 
is    ignorant  of  hundreds  of   the  most 
common    things    pertaining    to    many 
branches  of  science.    It  was  about  A.D. 
600  that  Taitsung,  of  the  Tang  dynasty, 
instituted  the  present  plan  of  preparing 
and  selecting  civilians  by  means  of  study 
and  degrees ;  but  education  has  always 
been  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese, 
and  always  exerted  a  dominant  influ- 
ence on  the  manners  and  tastes  of  the 
people.    Ample  provisions  have  always 
been  made  for  diffusing  learning;  and 
the  example  set  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment of  rewarding  with  substantial  and 
elevated  and  lucrative  offices  and  honors 
all  those  who  excel  most  in  literar>'  pur- 
suits, might  well  be  imitated  by  our  own 
more   enlightened   govemment.     Such, 
however,  is  not  the  disposition  of  the  go- 
vernment of  this  great  republic.  The  ge- 
neral government  of  the  United  States  is 
not,  it  must  be  confessed,  as  much  dispos- 
ed to  encourage  literature  and  science  as 
even  the  despotic  governments.  Here  one 
is  seldom  rewarded  by  offices  and  honors 
for  his  extensive  literary  and  scientific 
attainments;   while,   be  it  said   to  tlie 
shame  of  our  government,  nearly  all  offi- 
ces and  honors  are  bestowed  on  eitlier 
professed  office-seekers — and  their  name 
is  legion — or  on  men  who   can   com- 
mand tiie  influence  of  those  in  power 
by  their  wealth.     Men  in  this  country 
are  not  selected  for  office  because  they 
are  profound  scholars  and  imbued  with 
all  the  wisdom  and  sound  philosophy  of 
the  age.    Their  learning  avails   them 
nothing ;  but  some  rich,  ignorant  aspi- 
rant, without  even  a  respectable  know- 
ledge of  the  first  principles  of  a  liberal 
education,  can  rise  to  lucrative  oflfices 
by  the  power  and  influence  that   his 
wealth  alone  gives  him.    The  sj'stem 
that  our  general  government  has  thus  far 
pursued  in  dispensing  offices  is  one  that 
is  any  thing  but  encouraging  to  literature 
and  literary   men.       Education    is   the 
foundation  of  our  liberties,  and  literary 
men  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  an  es- 
pecial manner  by  the  government ;  but 
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such,  unfortunately;  is  not  the  case.  It  and  thus  obtain  the  approbation  of  the 
bestows  no  honors  or  rewards  for  high  officers  of  their  native  district,  they  are 
literary  attainments.  The  poor  learned  eligible  for  the  lowest  literary  honors  of 
man  stands  no  chance  for  office  along-  the  state.  For  this,  the  first  degree,  the 
sideof  the  ignorant  rich  one;  and  this  ac-  examinations  take  place  twice  every 
counts  for  the  well-known  fact,  that  we  three  years  in  every  province.  The 
seldom  find  any  office  filled  by  one  who  scholars,  having,  each  a  theme  given 
owes  his  elevation  to  his  literary  or  them  from  the  *^Five  Classics,"  in  a 
scientific  attainments.  Look  over  our  large  hall,  are  confinedin  separate  boxes, 
widely  extended  republic,  from  Maine  to  prevent  their  receiving  assistance 
to  California,  and  say  whether  those  in  from  others,  and  every  avenue  is  strictly 
office  are  tne  most  intelligent^  most  guarded  by  soldiers.  The  first  degree, 
highly  educated,  and  the  best  in  all  res-  called  Tew-tsae^  having  been  attained, 
pects  that  our  population  could  ^ffbrd.  the  aspirant  has  to  acquire  two  other 
As  a  general  rule  the  most  learned  live  honors,  in  the  metropolis  of  his  province, 
and  die  in  comparative  obscurity ;  while  and  he  is  then  placed  on  the  books  as 
the  mediocre  are  the  ones  elevated  to  eligible  for  employment,  corresponding^ 
power  and  honor.  to  his   advancement.     To  procure  the 

This  grave  fault  is  not  peculiar  to  the  highest  state  offices,  an  examination 
general  government,  which  has  so  many  before  the  National  College  is  necessary; 
offices  to  dispose  of,  but  it  is  a  character-  but  the  very  pinnacle  is  only  arrived  at^ 
istic  fault  of  the  masses,  who  are  for  the  by  being  examined  by  the  emperor  him- 
most  part  swayed  by  demagogism,  and  self.  Every  literary  honor  confers  the* 
the  money-making  influences  of  the  day.  WWg  oi  mandarin  *  and  each  degree  is 
Look  into  our  city  offices,  our  legislatures,  distinguished  by  a  difference  of  the  dress, 
bur  national  congress,  and  see  if  you  can  which  is,  in  some  instances,  very  splen- 
find  there  our  most  learned,  our  wisest,  did.  The  examinations  are  very  rigid, 
and  our  best  citizens.  They  are  not  and  only  a  small  number  out  of  a  vast 
there;  and  yet  they  should  be.  Where  crowd  gain  honors.  The  examination 
are  they  ?  Left  at  home,  because  dema-  for  the  third  degree  takes  place  at 
gogism  and  wealth  have  more  influence  Peking,  and  the  traveling  expenses  of 
over  the  voting  masses  than  profound  the  candidates  are  sometimes  paid  by 
learning,  the  highest  literary  and  scien-  government.  The  successful  candidates 
tific  attainments,  and  the  many  shining  are  all  presented  to  the  emperor,  who 
but  moilest  virtues  consequent  on  high  bestows  rewards  upon  the  three  highest, 
education.  The  fourth  and  highest  degree  is  rather 

In  China  all  state  employments  are  an  office  than  a  degree ;  for,  those  who 
given  by  competition,  as  school  and  attain  it  are  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
college  prizes,  to  the  best  scholars.  Mr.  Imperial  Academy,  and  receive  salaries. 
McCulloch  -very  truly  observes,  that  "  it  The  examination  is  held  in  the  em- 
is  honorable  to  the  Chinese,  that  for  peror's  palace,  in  the  presence  of  the 
viceroys,  magistrates,  and  other  state-  highest  personages  of  the  empire, 
officers,  merit  alone  is  the  qualification ;  The  system  of  education  in  China  is 
the  son  of  the  poorest  peasant  may,  by  like  almost  everything  else  there,  ex* 
talent  and  application  to  learning,  rise  ceedingly  defective ;  but  great  good  is 
to  the  highest  employments.'^  Schools  nevertheless  the  result;  and  the  regard 
for  youth  are  abundant  in  every  part  of  and  material  encouragement  held  out 
the  empire ;  and  education  is  so  general,  by  the  government  to  all  scholars,  is 
and  its  cost  so  reasonable,  that  reading  truly  praiseworthy  and  deserving  of 
and  writing,  in  China,  maybe  almost  imitation. 

said  to  be  universal.  The  schools  es-  Female  education  in  China  is  less  en- 
tablishetl  all  over  the  empire  are  super-  couraged,  but  it  is  nevertheless  favor- 
intended  by  various  officers,  appointed  ably  regarded,  and  not  altoiiether  neg- 
by  government.  In  every  district  there  lected.  Literary  attainments  are  con- 
is  a  literary  chancellor ;  but  early  aspi-  sidered  creditable  to  a  woman,  and  the 
rants  are  examined  by  superintendents,  names  of  female  authors,  mentioned  in 
who  make  the  circuit  of  their  district  Chinese  annals,  would  make  a  long  list. 
twice  a  year  for  that  purpose.  The  Yuen  Yuen,  the  governor-general  of 
pupils    they    approve    of  repair   to    the       ,  p^^^  ^^^  Portuguese  and  SpanUh  m^ar,  to 

ci^iiet,  and  should  they  pass  that  ordeal,   command. 
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Canton,  in  1820,  while  in  office,  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  his  deceased  daugh- 
ter's poelry;  and  the  literary  men  are 
usually  desirous  of  having  their  daugh- 
ters accomplished  in  music,  poetiy, 
composition,  and  classic  lore.  Such  an 
-education  is  considered  befitting  their 
station,  and  reflecting  credit  on  the 
family.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  fe- 
male writers  in  China  is  Pan  Hwuipan, 
who  flourished  about  A.  D.  80.  She 
wrote  a  work  entitled  female  precepts, 
which  has  formed  the  basis  of  many 
succeeding  works  in  Chinese  on  female 
education.  The  aim  of  her  writings 
was  to  elevate  female  character  and 
make  it  virtuous.  Other  Chinese  author- 
esses treat  on  various  subjects,  but  mostly 
on  morals  and  domestic  economy.  Chi- 
nese literary  ladies  are  held  in  general 
respect,  and  more  of  the  females  of 
Chma  can  read  and  write  their  own  lan- 
guage than  is  generally  supposed.  The 
Chinese  do  not,  as  has  been  represented, 
make  slaves  of  their  wives,  and  Chinese 
females  are  in  a  far  better  condition 
than  those  of  other  pagan  or  unevange- 
lized  countries,  or  even  than  the  fe- 
males of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans.* 

The  literature  of  the  Chinese  is  very 
extensive.  "  It  would  not  be  hazarding 
too  much  to  say,'^  says  Mr.  Medhurst, 
"that  in  China  there  are  more  books, 
and  more  people  to  read  them.than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  Among  the 
360,000,000  of  Chinamen,  at  least  2,000,- 
000  are  literali.^f  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, much  that  is  original  in  their 
books,  the  belief  of  the  Chinese  being 
general  that  their  books  already  contain 

*  Williams's  China,  vol.  i,p.  456,  also  the  whole 
of  the  chapter. 

t  China  Opened,  vol.  i,  p.  417.  M.  Abel  Remusat, 
■peaking  of  (;hinese  literature,  also  observes : 
"L'hlsioire  litttralrc,  la  critique  des  texiea.  et  la 
biographie,  sent  le  sujet  d'uue  foulc  d'ouvragcs  re- 
marquttble  par  I'ordrc  ct  la  rcgularitt-  qui  y  sont  ob- 
•erves.  On  possrde  bcaucoup  dcs  traductions  des 
litres  Sanscrits  sur  la  religion  et  la  metaphyslque. 
Lm  leltres  cultivent  la  poisie,  qui  est  assujetie  chez 
•ox  an  double  joug  de  la  mcsure  et  de  la  rime  ;  ils 
onl  des  poeines  lyriques  et  narralifs,  et  surtout  des 
poemes  descriptils,  des  pit  ces  de  theatre,  des  ro- 
HHins  des  rno^urs,  dcs  romans  ou  ies  merveilleux  est 
mis  en  usage.  On  a  compose  en  outre  un  tros 
grand  nombro  des  rccucils  speciaux  et  goneraux, 
des  blbliolhrquea  et  dcs  cncyclopedies,  et  dans  le 
dernier  sircle  on  avait  commence  rimprcs.siond'une 
collection  de$i  ouvragcs  clioisics  en  180,000  volumes! 
Les  ChinoiB  ont  d'cxccllents  diciionnaircs  on  tons  Ies 
■Ignea  de  leur  ecriture,  ct  tous  Ies  mots  de  Icur 
languo  sont  expliques,  avec  le  plus  grand  soin,  et 
dans  un  ordre  trcs  regulier.  Enfm  il  n'y  a  pas 
memo  on  Europe,  de  nation  che»  laquclle  on 
trouve  tunt  dcs  livres,  nl  des  livrcs  si  bien  faitf  si 
-^ -"-I  a  consulter,  et  a  si  bas  prix." 


all  that  is  known  or  that  is  to  be  known  ^ 
that  there  is  no  room  for  further  disco* 
veries,  their  ancient  sages  having  ex- 
hausted every  subject.  Hence  the  sta* 
tionary  character  of  Chinese  civilization. 
The  scientific  and  philosophical  works 
of  the  Chinese  are  those  of  Confucios 
and  the  "ten  philosophers,"  or  his  dis- 
ciples and  commentators.  Chinese  li- 
terature has  been,  through  ignorance  of 
it,  very  unjustly  depreciated.  Klaproth, 
in  his  Memoires,  vol.  iii.,  p.  267,  contra- 
dicts the  statement  that  has  so  often 
been  made,  that  the  Chinese  believed 
China  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  worW, 
and  that  it  is  surrounded  with  a  few  in- 
significant and  petty  territories,  all  its 
tributaries.  He  says: — ^Je  n'ai  pas 
besoin  de  refuter  ici  I'idee  absurde  de 
ceux  qui  pretendent  que  Ies  Chinois 
croient  que  leur  pays  est  situe  au  milieu 
du  monde.  Un  molelat^  ou  un  couli  du 
Canton  pent,  k  la  v6rite,  donner  une  pa- 
reille  explication,  mais  c'est  a  rintelli- 
gence  de  celui  qui  questionne  de  Padopter 
ou  de  la  rejeter.' " 

Some  idea  further  than  that  afforded 
by  Remusat,  may  be  gained  of  the  ex- 
tent of  Chinese  literature,  from  the  fact^ 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Williams,  that  the  Sz 
Fu  Tsiiun  Shu  Ihung-muhy  or  Catalogue 
of  all  the  Books  in  the  Four  Libraries, 
consists,  of  itself  alone,  of  one  hundred 
and  twelve  octavo  volumes  of  300  ]>ages 
each,  and  giving  the  titles,  and  a  brief 
synopsis  of  the  contents  of  upwards  of 
20.000  works,  and  these  not  all,  but  only 
the  best  works  in  the  latl^ac^.  The 
catalogue  arranges  the  books  into  four 
divisions,  viz.,  classical,  historical  pro- 
fessional writings,  and  belles-lettres. 

M.  Remusat,  Staunton,  the  two  Morri- 
sons, and  others  best  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  literature  of  the  Chinese, 
speak  in  the  highest  t«rms  of  the  polite 
literature  of  the  Chinese.  Many  of  their 
works  on  history,  biography,  statistics^ 
etc.,  are  very  valuable  and  interesting. 
Their  biographies  are  both  of  men  and 
women,  in  which  latter  is  exhibited  their 
high  consideration  for  literary  women. 
These  biographies,  as  also  many  other 
works,  are  very  voluminous.  They  hare 
a  biographical  dictionary  in  120  volumes* 
They  have  also  a  work  very  popular 
among  the  Chinese,  entitled  Memoirt  af 
Dislingvuhed  Ladies,  written  by  Lin 
Hianff,  J 24  B.  C.  They  have  also  a  very 
valuable  work,  entitled  Complete  Anti- 
quarian Researches  of  Ma  Twantin,  who 
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Inred  A.  D.  1275.  It  is  a  very  extensive 
and  profound  work,  containing  research- 
es upon  every  matter  relating  to  govern- 
ment^ and  extending  thron^n  a  series  of 
dynasties  which  held  the  throne  nearly 
40  centuries.  Remusat  says  of  it :  "  This 
excellent  work  is  a  library  by  itself,  and 
if  Chinese  literature  possessed  no  other, 
Uie  language  would  oe  worth  learning 
for  the  sake  of  reading  this  alone."  Mr. 
Williams  says  of  it:    ^'  It  elevates  our 


opinion  of  a  nation  whose  literature  can 
boast  of  a  work  like  this." 

We  are  compelled,  very  unwillingly, 
to  close  here  this  paper  on  China,  for  the 
want  of  space.  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  subjects  which  we  are  obliged  to 
pass  over  without  even  naming  them ; 
and  yet  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting task  to  discuss  them.  We  may, 
however,  resume  the  subject  in  soma 
future  number. 


ART.   V.-THE    BALTIMORE    SOUTHERN   COMMERCIAL 
CONVENTION. 

Wb  have  received  the  proceedings  of  and  states  of  the  South,  West,  and  South- 
the  Southern  Commercial  Convention,   west. 

held  in  Baltimore,  and  regret  that  we  Resolved^  That  the  Atlantic  cities  and 
were  unable  to  accept  an  invitation  to  states  of  the  South  are  on  the  great  na- 
be  present.  The  temporary  officers  were  tural  highways  of  commerce — the  gulf- 
J.  C.  Brune  and  J.  F.  Pickrell.  The  stream — and  these  states  should  improve 
Committee  on  Resolutions  were,  Hon.  the  facilities  offered  by  nature  by  resort- 
J.  D.  Freeman,  Mississippi ;  Hon.  J.  C.  ing  to  all  the  aids  of  science  and  art. 
Jones,  Tennessee :  Hon.  J.  R.  Under-  Resolved,  That  among  these  facilities 
wood,  Kentucky;  Hon.  T.  L.  Clingraan,  we  hail  the  speedy  completion  of  the 
North  Carolina ;  Hon.  J.  L.  Orr,  South  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  with  great 
Carolina;  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury,  Virginia  j  satisfaction,  and  look  to  it  as  opening  a 
C.  G.  Baylor,  Esq.,  District  Columbia ;  new  channel  of  trade  greatly  beneficial 
P.  H.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  Maryland  ;  Hon.  to  the  interior  states  of  the  Union,  and 
J.  L.  Robinson,  Indiana ;  Hon.  John  especially  those  bordering  the  Ohio  river. 
Moore,  Louisiana  ;  Hon,  T.  M.  Taylor,  Resolved,  That  the  question  of  a  great 
Missouri ;  Hon.  Richard  Apperson,  Ken-  commercial  centre  of  commerce  for  na- 
tucky;  Hon.  R.  L  Bowie,  Maryland;  tional  exchanges  will  necessarily  de- 
Hon.  Alex.  White,  Alabama.  pend  upon  the  cheapness  of  transporta- 

The  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Dawson,  of  Georgia,  tion,  and  that  it  is  of  great  importance 
was  elected  president  ofthe  convention,  to  the  West  and  South,  and  Southwest 
The  followinof  resolutions  were  adopted,  to  ascertain  the  prices  of  freight  ana 
together  with  one  that  the  convention  transportatipn  to  Baltimore,  and  from 
meet  again  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  Baltimore  to  Liverpool,  and  other  impor- 
next  at  Memphis.  tant  points  of  Europe. 

Resolved,  That  we  highly  approve  the       Resolved,  That  a  committee  of be 

admirable  address  by  which  we  have  appointed  by  the  chairman  to  ascertain 
been  welcomed  to  Baltimore,  and  that  and  publish,  after  the  completion  of  the 
we  sympathize  with  the  noble  efforts  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  to  Wheel- 
u^hich  the  city  of  Baltimore  has  made,  ing,  the  rates  of  transportation  on  that 
and  is  yet  making,  to  secure  the  trade  road  of  all  important  articles  of  com- 
and  commerce  of  the  states  to  the  South,  merce. 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  South.  Resolved,  That  it  is  recommended  to 

jRoiohed^  That  the  prosperity  and  per-  the  merchants  of  Baltimore,  as  a  means 
znanency  of  the  Union  will  be  greatly  of  securing  the  trade  of  the  West,  South- 
promoted  by  the  multiplication  of  the  west,  and  South,  to  establish  a  line  or 
means  of  commercial  and  social  inter-  lines  of  steamers  between  Baltimore  and 
coarse  in  the  several  states,  and  that  this  Liverpool,  and  other  important  parts  of 
convention  recommends  that  every  ef-  Europe  and  South  America. 
Ibrt^  should  be  made,  consistent  witn  our  Resolved,  That  while  we  disdain  the 
obligations  to  the  whole,  to  increase  the  slightest  prejudice  or  hostility  to  the . 
intercommunication  Detween  the  cities   welfare  and  prosperity  of  any  particular 
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section  or  city,  North  or  South,  we  would 
promote,  as  we  think  we  reasonably 
might,  consistent  with  the  laws  of  trade, 
its  great  central  position,  the  commer- 
cial interests  and  prosperity  of  Balti- 
more, as  being  well  calculated  to  excite 
a  wholesome  and  beneficial  competition 
with  more  northern  Atlantic  cities,  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  peculiarly  advanta- 
geous to  the  whole  South,  Southwest, 
and  West,  and,  m  fact,  to  the  nation  at 
large. 

Resolved,  That  true  policy  requires 
the  United  States  to  foster  steamboat 
communication  between  the  South  and 
the  Amazon,  and  to  build  up  commerce 
with  the  Atlantic  slope  of  South  Ame- 
rica. 

On  the  part,  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Baltimore,  Branlz  Mayer,  Esq.,  opened 
the  convention  with  the  following  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  the  South  and 
West: 

We  have  invited  you  to  meet  us,  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  order  to  con- 
sider questions  of  interest  to  the  sections 
of  countiy  whence  you  come,  as  well  as 
to  ourselves.  It  is  our  duty  as  well  as 
our  pleasure  to  seize  the  earliest  mo- 
ment to  thank  you  for  the  alacrity  and 
good-will  with  which  you  have  so  cor- 
dially responded  to  our  call. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  summoned  you 
here  to-day  to  lay,  with  proper  services, 
and  to  cement  with  hearty  feeling,  the 
corner-stone  of  a  great  National  Ex- 
change. Many  circumstances  have 
lately  combined  to  direct  public  notice 
towards  the  city  of  Baltimore  as  the 
most  suitable  mart  for  the  productions  in 
which  your  parts  of  the  Union  are  so 
deeply  concerned.  When  the  census  of 
1850  was  first  published,  and  it  was 
seen  that  the  population  of  Baltimore 
had  augmented  in  a  larger  proportion 
within  the  preceding  ten  years  tlian 
that  of  any  other  Atlantic  city,  men 
asked  themselves  the  question,  why 
this  had  occurred,  and  found  no  solution 
save  in  the  facts  that  there  was  a  zeal- 
ous stir  of  enterprising  activity  among 
our  people,  fostered  by  the  hopeful  pros- 
pect of  future  progress, — that  our  inter- 
nal improvements  were  tending  to  de- 
velop a  region  fraught  with  wealth,  not 
only  to  our  state  but  to  other  sections, 
and  that  Baltimore,  in  truth,  was  the 
original  and  natural  terminus  of  our  great 
internal  trade,  indicated  by  nature  herself 
in  the  geography  of  our  country. 


And  is  not  this  true?  It  will  be  al- 
lowed by  every  one  who  recalls  the 
history  of  colonial  and  revolutionary 
times,  and  remembers  that  Baltimore- 
Town,  in  those  days,  was  the  spot 
whence  the  adventurer  and  the  soldier  set 
forth,  wendijig  their  way  westward  by 
Fort  Cumberland,  until  they  penetrated 
that  wilderness  which  has  been  subdued 
and  civilized  by  the  courageous  enter- 
prise of  your  hardy  ancestors.  It  was 
from  Baltimore-Town,  then  already  a 
place  of  significance  at  the  head  of  the 
finest  inland  navigation  in  the  world, 
that  the  pioneer  and  trader  sallied  forth 
with  trains  of  pack-horses,  to  bear  their 
luxuries  and  necessaries  into  the  wilder- 
ness, in  order  to  exchange  them  for  the 
peltries  which  were,  at  that  time,  al- 
most the  only  '^circulating  medium''  of 
the  region.  Maryland,  lying  like  a 
wedge  between  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  having  in  its  centre  another 
wedge,  in  its  magnificent  bay  and  river, 
whose  affluents  penetrated  its  northwes- 
temmost  coiner,  afforded  the  easiest 
levels  as  a  channel  of  trade  for  passing 
the  mountains  and  reaching  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  Ohio  ;  and  thus  our 
state  became  the  chief  line  of  American 
travel,  and  our  city  the  chief  depot  be- 
tween the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  valleys  beyond  the  Alleghany  rang^e. 
Baltimore,  therefore,  is  fairly  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  natural  and  earliest  his- 
torical friend  and  commercial  ally  of 
the  West.  It  was  so  in  the  days  when 
Washington  and  Braddock  pursued  the 
line  of  travel  I  have  indicated ;  and  in 
periods  when  the  common  interests  and 
common  sense  of  men  pointed  out  a 
trail  for  trade,  independently  of  all  ex- 
traneous influences. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  alihough  Baltimore,  very  soon  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  was  acknowledged  to  be 
the  great  flour  and  tobacco  mart  of  the 
countr}^,  as  well  as.  perhaps,  the  best 
market  for  provisions — she  still,  in  time, 
found  that  her  commerce  diminished, 
while  that  of  other  sections,  which  ap- 
parently were  not  entitled  to  such  ad- 
vantages, became  proportionably  en- 
larged. This  may  be  attributed  to  three 
causes  : — the  opening  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  gave  its  moutli 
as  a  vent  for  mternal  commerce;* — the 
introduction  of  steam  on  that  river  and 
it«  tributaries  as  the  motive  power  lor 
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trade  and  travel  • — and  the  construction 
of  the  Erie  Canal^  backed  by  the  mas- 
terly system  of  internal  improvements 
of  New- York,  which  has  tapped  the 
lakes  and  western  waters,  developed 
its  own  immense  interior  resources,  and 
poured  the  wealth  of  the  northwest  into 
the  lap  of  its  thriving  metropolis.  Thus, 
the  old  trade,  which,  in  earlier  days 
concentrated  at  Pittsburgh  or  Wheeling, 
and  pursued  its  slow  journey  over  the 
mountains  in  the  "Conestoga  wagons," 
— which  were  the  successors  of  "  pack- 
horse  caravans" — was  gradually  ab- 
sorbed and  taken  away  by  the  ingenui- 
ty of  an  opulent  rival. 

But  you  are  aware,  gentlemen^  that 
Baitimore  tvas  no  laggard  in  seizing  the 
means  of  reasserting  her  natural  supre- 
macy in  the  internal  commerce  of  North 
America.  We  perceived  the  cause,  and 
"we  endeavored  to  apply  the  remedy. 
We  saw  that  art,  skill,  and  capital,  had 
striven  to  overcome  nature  and  dis- 
tance, and  we  resolved  to  make  the 
same  elements  of  success  restore  nature 
to  her  original  rights. 

Accordmgly,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  many  of  our  opulent  and 
enterprising  citizens  determined  to 
make  that  gigantic  internal  improve- 
ment which,  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1853,  is  to  signalize  the  opening  of 
a  new  year  by  wedding  the  Ohio  and 
the  Chesapeake,  and  securing  an  unin- 
terrupted intercourse,  which  shall  place 
the  Western  citizen  and  his  valuable 
produce  on  the  Atlantic  coast  within 
fifteen  hom-a ! 

This  great  work  has  been  long  delay- 
ed. There  were  many  reasons.  It  was 
the  pioneer  railway  of  the  Union,  as 
Baltimore  had  beeri  the  pioneer  port  in 
Western  intercourse.  Tne  art  of  con- 
struction had  risen  from  mere  specula- 
tion to  a  science  during  the  period  of  its 
building ;  and  besides  we  had  to  encoun- 
ter manifold  impediments  and  financial 
difficulties,  all  of  which  it  would  be  idle 
to  recount.  Nevertheless,  so  confident 
vere  we  of  the  worth  of  our  enterprise, 
that  we  have  not  suffered  ourselves  to 
be  daunted  by  any  obstacles.  We  have 
mined  our  way  through  mountains,  and 
Mre  have  taxed  ourselves  heavily,  both 
as  Baltimoreans  and  Marylanders,  until, 
-with  the  true  labor  of  resolved  faith,  we 
have  succeeded  in  completing  the 
enormous  task. 

It  is  under  such  circumstances^  fel- 


low-citizens of  the  South  and  West,  that 
we  ask  you  to  come  hither  and  tell  us 
that  our  judgment  was  right — that  our 
opinion  of  the  channel  of  trade  was  cor- 
rect— ^and  that  we  labored  not  in  vain 
for  the  friendship  of  those  sections  to 
which  nature  had  originally  allied  us, 
and  to  which  art  has  once  more  hap- 
pily restored  us  after  so  many  years  of 
unnatural  estrangement ! 

But,  gentlemen,  while,  in  Baltimore, 
we  have  been  striving  to  make  this 
work,  by  the  expenditure  of  private 
and  public  means,  other  cities  have  not 
hesitated  to  attempt  outgeneraling  us  in 
our  efforts  to  regain  your  favor.  Bos- 
ton, New- York,  Philadelphia,  have  all 
striven  to  grasp  the  whole,  or,  at  least, 
to  gain  a  considerable  part,  of  the 
wealth  that  your  industry  produces. 
Yet,  in  this  instance,  all  their  art — all 
their  ingenuity — could  not  effect  tuH) 
results,  without  which  their  attempts 
must  be  unavailing.  They  could  not 
destroy  the  geographical  facts  that  Balti- 
more was  not  only  the  natural  channel 
of  trade,  hut  that  it  wasy  also,  the  centred 
point  of  the  sea-board  union,  in  instan- 
taneous intercourse  with  the  national 
capital  —  and  that  its  rail-way  is  the 
shortest^  most  direct^  and  economical  corn- 
munication  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
sea. 

In  order  to  illustrate  our  position,  let 
me  ask  you  to  look,  when  you  have  time, 
at  any  skeleton  map  of  the  United  States, 
on  which  the  great  lines  of  rail- way  are 
laid  down.  You  will  instantly  observe, 
that,  while  Boston,  New-York  and  Phi- 
ladelphia stretch  out  their  iron  arms 
with  longing  towards  the  Westj  every 
grasp  they  make  drags  your  produce 
over  a  longer  road,  and,  of  course,  at  a 
higher  cost^  than  we  shall,  after  the 
first  of  January,  1853.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Whilst  seeking  to  communicate  with 
the  Ohio,  we  have  not  beea  .unmindful 
that  there  were  northern  streams  and 
lakes  which  might  contribute  to  Balti- 
more's prosperity,  and  afford  many  ar- 
ticles of  value  to  our  southern  friends. 
And,  accordingly,  we  have  hastened 
to  thread  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna 
with  a  road  approaching  completion, 
which,  uniting  with  the  Erie  Railway 
in  the  State  of  New-York,  will  place 
the  lake,  at  Dunkirk,  thiity-nine  miles 
nearer  to  Baltimore  than  to  New-York 
city  by  the  present  channel  of  inter- 
course.   Nay,  you  will  observe  some- 
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thing  more,  by  the  inspection  of  such  a 
map.  You  will  find  that  geography 
having  made  Baltimore  the  great,  na- 
tural, central  entrepot  of  the  Union,  on 
tide  water  —  the  great  receptacle  of  in- 
ternal produce  and  foreign  distribution, 
we  have  gradually  completed  or  pro- 
jected a  connected  system  of  railways, 
steam  communication,  canals,  and  ves- 
sels, diverging  northeastwardly  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, New- York,  Boston  and  the 
New-England  States  generally;  norther- 
ly, through  the  valley  of  the  Susque- 
hanna into  the  hearts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New-York;  westwardly,  by  the 
Patapsco  and  Potomac  valleys,  through 
Virgmia,  to  the  Ohio,  in  the  direction  of 
St.  Louis;  southwestwardly,  to  Win- 
chester, Washington  and  Richmond; 
southwardly,  by  steamers  and  rail  to 
Portsmouth,  Weldon,  Wilmington,  and, 
shortly,  to  Charleston;  southwardly, 
again  by  steamer  direct  to  the  last- 
named  port;  and,  finally,  eastward,  to 
the  ocean,  by  lines  of  ships  communi- 
cating with  England,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, France,  the  West  Indies,  the 
Spanish  Main,  New-Orleans,  Savannah, 
Mobile,  the  British  Northern  Posses- 
sions, New-England,  both  coasts  of 
•South  America,  and  the  golden  shores 
of  California. 

This  map  will  show  you,  then,  that 
all  these  various  lines  of  trade,  domestic 
and  foreign,  converge  at  Baltimore,  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  making  our  city 
the  great  central  axle  of  a  trade,  whose 
circumference  should  touch  and  gather 
the  produce  of  every  section. 

Securing,  therefore,  our  natural  and 
geographical  right  to  a  large  share  of 
the  produce  of  those  valleys  which  drain 
llie  western  slopes  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania, the  States  of  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  In- 
diana; holding,  moreover,  a  close  in- 
tercourse wjth  the  broad  lakes  and  their 
fruitful  borders,  through  the  valley  of 
the  Susquehanna;  may  we  not  justly 
say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  our  central 
position  and  facilities  of  transportation, 
make  us,  obviously,  a  national  entrepot, 
and  will  force  the  North  to  regard  Balti- 
more as  the  bejit  exchange  for  the  disjmsal 
of  its  manufactures^  and  its  best  market 
for  you  ? 

The  answer,  we  think,  is  ready,  in  the 
collossal  fortunes  already  reahzed  from 
Southern  purchasers  by  enterprising 
Eastern  and  Northern  men  who  had  the 


sagacity  to  detect  this  fact^  and  cam* 
hither  to  establish  commercial  agencies. 
Nay — with  all  the  energy  of  Boston — 
Boston  is  beginning  to  emigrate  to  New- 
York.  Her  thrifty  people,  keen  to  appre- 
ciate and  swift  to  seize  compulsory  des- 
tiny, no  longer  contont  themselves  by 
diminishing  their  protits  in  the  loss  of 
commissions,  but  abandon  their  opulent 
agents,  and  establish,  in  that  metropolis, 
commercial  houses  directly  and  origi- 
nally concerned  in  manufactures.  Gra- 
dually, their  progress  will  be  further 
southward,  until,  reaching  our  city,  as 
the  true  centre  of  national  comnmer^e,  they 
will  find  that  Baltimore  is  the  best  mar- 
ket in  which  the  varied  products  of  the 
plantation,  the  farm,  and  the  factory,  can 
meet  for  profitable  interchange. 

Baltimore  is  nearest  the  Norths  nearest 
the  South,  nearest  the  West;  so  central^ 
in  fady  as  to  be  nearest  all  It  is  nearest 
the  manufacturer  of  the  North — the  pro- 
ducer  of  the  South  and  West — the  specu- 
lator of  Europe^  and  purchasers  every- 
where. 

These  inducements  of  geographical 
position,  ease  of  communication,  and 
rapid  centralization  of  future  trade,  mi^ht 
be  sufficient  to  turn  your  kind  attention 
to  Baltimore  as  a  home  market,  but 
there  are  other  views  and  interests  vre 
must  not  neglect  to  touch  on  briefly. 

Our  city,  gervtlemen,  is  already  one  of 
the  largest  commercial  ports  of  the 
Union.  Our  state  is  a  small  one,  but  its 
people  are  industrious,  thrifty  and  ener- 
getic. W^e  are  blessed  by  a  genial, 
healtliful  climate,  and,  while  our  laws 
are  just  in  their  operation  among  our- 
selves, they  are  not  unfavorable  to  the 
personal  welfare  of  the  stranger  who  may 
sojourn  among  us.  I  have  already  no- 
ticed the  surprising  decennial  augmen- 
tation of  our  numbers.  Maryland,  ac- 
cordingly, possesses  within  herself  the  ma- 
terial elements  of  wealth,  adequate  to 
build  up  a  great  capital,  and  assure  the 
commercial  safety  and  supply  of  all  who 
deal  with  her. 

The  manufactures  of  Maryland  in 
every  branch  of  industry  must  thrive,  in- 
crease and  prevail.  The  geological  fea- 
tures of  our  section  are  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  factories.  The  tide  water  of  the 
Chesapeake  washes  the  eastern  base  of 
that  formation  which  runs  paiallel  with 
the  Atlantic  coast,  while  abundant 
streams  from  that  elevated  ridge  precini- 
tate  themselves  in  a  succession  of  £aila 
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t^ihe  rivers,  from  an  elevation  generally 
amounting  to  about  600  feet,  within  a 
<]istance  around  Baltimore  comprised  in 
a  radius  of  twenty-fiv^e  miles.  It  has 
heen  calculated  that  within  ten  miles  of 
the  city  there  is  water-power  suiRcieut 
€ot  near  half  a  million  of  spindles,  a  large 
portion  of  which  is  still  unapplied  to  any 
kind  of  manufacture. 

If  water  is  abundant,  coal  and  iron  are 
not  less  so.  Our  Cumberland  region  is 
icnown  throughout  the  world  as  produ- 
cing the^est '-  evaporative  material,"  in 
its  semi-bituminous  coal,  hitherto  disco- 
vered ;  and  the  capitalists  of  the  North 
are  eagerly  grasping  those  mines  which 
must  control  so  much  labor  and  navi- 
gation. Hard  by  these  mines,  iron  is 
stacked  up  in  mountains,  awaiting  the 
development  of  time  and  industry; 
while,  by  railway  and  the  Susquehanna 
Canal,  anthracite  coal  is  brought  from  a 
regiwi  which  Pennsylvania  has  been 
«lack  in  opening,  ^fow,  who  does  not 
know  what  powerful  elements  of  Eng- 
la^id's  wealtn  her  coal  and  iron  have 
been;  but  there  are  multitudes  who  do 
not  know,  that-,  from  the  abandoned  fur- 
nacea  of  old  Revolutionary  days  in  our 
state — ^whose  ruins  may  still  be  traced, 
— that  very  England  was  supplied,  to 
some  extent,  with  "pig  iron  which  was 
in  high  repute ! " 

Nor  are  our  agricultural  resources  to 
be  forgotten.  The  census  of  1850  dis- 
plays a  teeming  list  of  our  productions. 
Flour,  corn,  tobacco,  and  stock,  raised  so 
abundantly  on  our  fertile  levels,  long  ago 
constituted  Baltimore  one  of  the  best 
provision  markets  of  the  Union.  The 
facility  of  selling  here,  has  caused  the 
West  and  adjacent  South  to  select  our 
market^  even  at  a  time  when  wagons 
and  horses  performed  the  work  of  cars 
and  steam.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  the  British  West  Indies  are  now 
almost  exclusively  supplied  with  pro- 
visions by  our  merchants,  and  that  a 
trade  is  daily  augmenting  with  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  with  free-trade  Eng- 
land, with  the  Spanish  Main  and  islands, 
and  with  both  coasts  of  North  and  South 
America. 

But  grain  and  provisions  do  not  alone 
absorb  the  great  bulk  of  our  commerce. 
Our  traditionary  staple  is  the  favoiite 
luxury — ^tobacco.  Long  before  Revolu- 
tionary times, — long,  even,  before  our 
city  opened  and  developed  a  trade  with 
the  West^ — Baltimore  and   the   towns 


along  our  Maryland  water  courses  were 
the  centres  and  marts  of  the  American 
tobacco  trade.  At  one  time  the  leaf 
itself  was  our  precious  currency;  and 
when  commerce  introduced  paper  as  a 
circulating  medium,  it  was  still  the  fa- 
miliar engraving  of  this  leaf  that  authen- 
ticated "  a  note  '^  to  the  people.  In  spite 
of  all  competition,  accordingly,  we  have 
hitherto  been  enabled  to  maintain  our 
commercial  supremacy  in  this  article ; 
and,  as  our  road  and  its  western  contin- 
uations penetrate  farther  and  farther  the  . 
heart  of  those  new  lands  which  are  favo- 
rable to  its  planting,  we  mean,  by  the 
facilities  aiforded,  and  the  concentration 
of  operations,  to  consolidate  the  monopo- 
ly in  this  seaboard  market.  Heavy  arti- 
cles, like  flour  and  tobacco,  designed  for 
export,  seek  the  swiftest,  nearest^  and 
cheapest  conveyance  to  the  sea;  and 
Baltimore  must,  therefore,  continue  to 
maintain  its  high  commercial  character 
in  those  productions,  as  well  as  provi- 
sions generally,  by  the  facilities  it  will 
ever  aiford  to  the  best  producers. 

Such,  gentlemen,  were  some  of  the 
elements  of  our  own  domestic  trade, 
tvithin  our  neighborhood,  even  before  the 
entire  opening  of  our  great  internal  im- 
provement ;  yet^  I  should  not  forget  to 
enumerate  among  our  home  wealth,  the 
products  of  our  bay, — its  fisheries  and  its 
luxurious  oysters,— -demanded  in  such 
quantities  at  tlie  West  as  to  absorb  a 
large  transportation  tonnage,  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  distinguished  private 
fortunes.  Nor  should  I  neglect  to  men- 
tion our  industrial  establishments,  our 
machine  shops,  our  ship-building,  our 
luxurious  stores,  filled  with  every  article 
of  comfort,  elegance,  taste,  or  necessity, 
— ^all  pledged  to  respond  to  your  wants 
as  readily  and  cheaply  as  the  dealers  of 
any  other  market  in  ine  country. 

I  have  spoken  somewhat  at  large  of 
our  domestic  trade ;  let  me  now  briefly 
advert  to  our  foreign.  When  a  domes- 
tic trade  concentrates  at  a  depot  on  tide- 
water*, foreign  trade  must  follow  as  a 
natural  consequence.  Accordingly,  Bal- 
timore, except  in  seasons  of  great  disas- 
ter or  war,  has  never  been  without  a 
liberal  commerce.  England  is  largely  a 
purchaser  of  our  provisions  and  luxuries. 
Germany  and  France  nearly  monopolize 
our  tobacco;  and,  carrying  the  article 
on  better  terms  in  their  own  vessels,  they 
send  them  hither  laden  with  emigrante 
who  are  to  fill  up  the  unoccupied  lands 
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of  the  South  and  West^  and  to  supply  a 
large  portion  of  necessary  labor.  Thus, 
indirectly,  we  are  important  agents  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  mankind  in 
both  hemispheres. 

Our  commercial  int-ercourse  is,  more- 
over, extensive  with  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Southern  Continent ;  with  the 
British  possessions  of  North  America, 
and  with  our  own  Eastern  Atlantic 
coast^  whence  a  large  trade  has  been 
opened  in  goods  sent  hither  to  be  sold  on 
commission. 

No/  have  we  only  the  ability  to  sell 
and  send  abroad  what  you  send  us,  and, 
in  return,  to  supply  you  with  the  neces- 
saries and  luxuries  you  may  require — 
but  we  may,  also,  offer  you  the  prospects 
of  profitable  intercourse  with  a  city 
which  is  financially  sound — ready  io 
give  every  just  facility — prompt  to  sus- 
Siin  the  relations  of  honoraole  com- 
merce— averse  to  chicanery  and  craft 
— free  from  the  mania  of  speculation  in 
property  or  stock — and  sustained  by 
ample  capital  and  banks  of  unblemished 
repute. 

We  have  heard  it  urged  against  us 
that  Baltimore  is  not  a  seaport!  But 
this  is  a  quibbling  fallacy.  A  seaport  is 
not  made  alone  by  the  horizon  of  the 
ocean.  Baltimore  on  tide- water  is  with- 
in ten  or  twelve  hours  steaming  of  the 
sea,  and  is  all  the  safer  for  lying  in  the 
embracing  protection  of  her  magnificent 
bay,  where  her  trade  and  the  trade  that 
may  be  entrusted  to  her,  will  be  more 
secure — as  our  unaided  citizens  proved 
in  the  last  war — than  on  the  exposed 
margin  of  an  ocean.  The  great  cities  of 
nations  are  not  necessarily  placed  on  a 
sea-board.  It  was  not  the  mere  sea  fa- 
cility that  made  them  opulent,  before 
the  days  of  steam.  Their  accessibility — 
to  and  from  the  ocean — is  the  important 
thing.  Great  cities  should,  like  Balti- 
more, rather  be  placed  near  the  com- 
mercial centres  of  productive  countries, 
Avhere  the  various  avails  of  labor  and 
climate  can  most  conveniently  meet  for 
exchange.  Pari?,  London,  Vienna,  Ant- 
werp, Amsterdam,  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
are  not  on  the  sea,  though  all  are  great 
capitals,  great  centres  of  trade,  and  con- 
duct their  business  chiefly  by  sea,  while 
one  of  them  is  the  financial  centre  of  the 
continent  of  Kurope. 

Gentlemen,  as  we  have  shown  you  why 
we  think  both  Nature  and  Art  have  made 
Baltimore  the  natural  point  of  trade  for 


all  sections — ^thus  demonstrating  its  ad- 
vantageous position  for  domestic  com- 
merce— we  trust  you  have  also  seen  just 
cause  to  rely  on  our  foreign  trade,  aug- 
mented  in  proportion  to  our  sanguine  an- 
ticipations of  your  favor. 

The  tie  of  the  West  to  us  is  unques- 
tionably natural,  historical  and  actual; 
our  productions  are  alike,  and  we  have 
both  sought  to  develop  and  dispose  of 
them.  The  South,  too, — our  old  colonial 
ally, — has  a  deep  concern  in  our  welfare, 
which  is  evident  in  the  history  of  our 
state — ^the  cliaracteristic  habits  and 
tastes  of  our  people,  and  the  nature  of  a 
large  portion  of  our  agriculture.  Why 
should  not  the  South  garrison  our  bul- 
wark state  with  the  irresistible  element 
of  commercial  supremacj^?  We  have  a 
mutual  stake  in  the  security  of  our  labor. 
W^e  think  it  would  be  impugning  the  in- 
telligence of  that  South^-of  which  we 
regard  ourselves  an  integral  part — to 
address  it  argunient  in  support  of  Balti- 
more as  a  great  common  mart  of  pro- 
duction and  trade  near  the  north.  All 
its  staple  will  find  a  ready  sale  in  our 
city.  Sugar,  rice  and  an  increased  sup- 
ply of  cotton  will  always  be  demanded 
through  Baltimore  for  our  trade  with  the 
West^Northwest  and  North,  as  well  as  for 
our  exports  and  our  domestic  consump- 
tion. In  return,  we  are  ready  to  furnish, 
speedily,  cheaply  and  faithfully,  all 
your  personal  necessaries  and  luxuries, 
as  well  as  the  supplies  for  your  planta- 
tions. From  our  own  wants,  we  know 
and  justly  sympathize  witii  yours. — 
We  are  disposed — not  in  a  sectional 
spirit — ^not  with  a  desire  to  weaken  the 
Union — to  join  you  in  freeing  the  Ameri- 
can mind  from  that  unmanly  subservi- 
ence— that  colonial  obedience, — which 
is  so  rapidly  making  us  dependent  on 
the  North.  The  northern  capitals  feel 
the  danger  of  this  fact,  for  they  do  all 
they  can  to  encourage  the  absorbing 
metropolitan  sentiment^  and  to  fix  the 
vassalage  of  the  South  and  West  by  that 
commercial  lien  of  extravagance  and 
debt  which  may  ruin  sections  as  it  has 
often  ruined  individuals.  Steam  and 
electricity  are  rapidly  consolidating  us; 
yet  New-Yoik  and  Boston  ignore  the  ex- 
istence of  any  commercial  capitals  but 
themselves,  while  their  presses  dilFuse 
information  as  to  their  own  allurements 
alone,  and  rarely  mention  a  rival  city 
save  to  disparage  its  worth  and  exa\l 
their  own. 
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But  these  matters  are  not  to  be  judged 
merely  by  feeling  and  sentiment.  VVe 
are  addressing  men  alive  to  their  inter- 
ests, but  who  know  no  interests  that  con- 
flict with  honor.  We  have  opened  our 
views,  and  expressed  our  welcome  brief- 
ly, but  with  honest  cordiality.  We  be- 
lieve that  Baltimore,  as  the  mart  for  the 
best  coal  used  in  the  propulsion  of  ocean 
steamers,  and  lying  on  the  sea-like  Ches- 
apeake, will  soon,  with  vour  counte- 
nance, build  up  a  steam  fleet  to  carry 
the  commerce  which  our  combined 
farming,  planting,  and  manufacturing 
interests  will  supply  or  demand.  Al- 
ready, a  regular  steamer  plies  between 
Baltimore  and  Charleston,  and  the  in- 
creased trade  she  has  begotten  demands 
the  speedy  launching  of  another.  Sa- 
vannah, Mobile  and  the  Texan  ports 
have  shown  anxiety  to  confirm  a  direct 
trade  with  us.  If  it  shall  be  assured,  we 
have  capitalists  among  us  who  will  not 
shrink  from  the  discreet  enterprise.  This 
will  ensure  regular  southern  ocean  lines 
to  the  South;  and  will  fringe  our  coast 
with  our  own  steamers,  from  the  Chesa- 
peake to  the  remotest  borders  of  our  ter- 
ritory. It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  pre- 
vious to  1817,  cotton,  though  not  a  sta- 
ple of  Maryland,  entered  largely  into 
the  commerce  and  consumption  of  Balti- 
more. If  the  British  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies  can  be  supplied  with  pro- 
visions from  the  Baltimore  market,  in 
return  for  their  colonial  produce,  why 
cannot  the  South  pursue  the  same 
course?  Does  not  our  whole  southern 
country  —  whose  correspondence  and 
productions  furnish  probably  one-half  of 
the  postage  on  foreign  mail  intercourse 
by  steam — feel  the  neglect  of  govern- 
ment^ when  it  remembers  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Isabel,  hardly  a  dollar 
has  been  given  from  the  national  trea- 
sury to  build  or  maintain  a  southern 
steamer?  Why  should  not  a  regular 
line,  carrying  the  mail,  depart  from  this 
great  central  mart,  and  coa.sting  the 
whole  south,  supply  its  people,  swiftly 
and  surely,  not  only  with  news,  but  per- 
sonal transportation  ? 

Wider  markets,  too,  are  rapidly  open- 
ing to  the  world's  competition.  Men  are 
impatient  of  sails,  and  the  day  will  come 


when  it  is  no  prophecy  to  say,  that  for- 
eign commerce,  as  well  as  war,  will  be 
driven  exclusively  by  steam.  In  South 
America,  the  Amazon  and  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  La  Plata  are  to  give  us  a 
trade  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  was 
developed  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
Spanish  possessions  on  our  continent. 
An  extensive  colonial  commerce  al- 
ready exists  from  this  port  with  Africa ; 
and  the  enlightened  head  of  our  navy 
has  dispatched  an  otficer  to  explore  the 
adjacent  coasts  and  their  commercial 
advantages.  With  the  empire  of  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine  Confederation,  our 
intercourse  is  of  long  and  valuable 
standing.  In  India,  too,  the  discoverer 
is  abroad,  seeking,  on  the  continent,  as 
well  as  among  the  isles  of  Japan,  new 
vents  for  American  trade  and  its  results. 
Why,  then,  should  we  hesitate  to  adopt 
this  central  port  and  those  modem  ve- 
hicles for  our  trade  which  are  unmis- 
takably indicated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age; — and  why  should  we  not  boldly 
demand  for  them  the  cordial  cherishing 
of  our  government  ? 

Gentlem(?n,  we  do  not  churlishly  ask 
you  to  come  to  us  to  trade  alone,  and 
then  to  take  your  profit  and  depart.  We 
desire  to  give  no  spendthrift  promises, 
but  we  intend,  as  opportunities  are  pre- 
sented, to  make  our^city  a  place  worthy 
of  your  sojourning.  "We  have  now  little 
but  personal  hospitality  to  offer  you ;  yet 
there  is  a  spirit  abroad  that  is  disposed 
to  make  Baltimore  a  great  capital,  every 
way  worthy  of  its  site  and  of  the  inter- 
course we  solicit.  We  intend  that  you 
shall  be  fittingly  entertained.  In  time, 
Baltimore  will  have  more  luxurious  sur- 
roundings to  greet,  attract  and  amuse 
the  stranger.  We  know  that  the  hones- 
ty and  energy  of  the  merchant  or  me- 
chanic are  often  aided,  successfully,  by 
the  charms  and  instruction  with  whicn 
art,  science  ai]d  taste  invest  a  capital. 
These  gratifying  and  discreet  allure- 
ments shall  not  be  wanting  to  make  you 
pleasantly  comfortable  during  your  tem- 
porary residence  among  us ;  but,  at  all 
times,  you  will  receive  that  home  wel- 
come in  our  dwellings  for  which  Balti- 
more has  not,  we  hope,  been  unjustly 
praised. 
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ART.  VI.-THE    FISCAL    HISTORY    OF    TEXAS. 

•TATEMEJTT  OF  REVENUES,  DEBTS  AND  CURRENCY,  FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  TH» 
REVOLUTION  IN  1834,  TO  1852,  WITH  REMARKS  ON  AMERICAN  DEBTS. 

[It  was  fhe  editor's  wish  to  have  prepared  the  article  reviewing  Mr.  Gouge's  book  him- 
self, but  press  of  engagements  compelled  him  to  leave  it  to  another,  who  has  furnished  the 
following.  Should  others  be  disposed  to  discuss  the  subject  briefly  in  the  pages  of  the 
Review,  they  arc  extended  now,  as  in  the  past,  for  that  purpose.] 


This  work*  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  various  modes  in  which 
the  debt  of  Texas  was  created  during  the 
existence  of  the  Republic,  and  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  legislation  of  the  State  of 
Texas  on  that  subject  since  she  has  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Union.  The  his- 
torian has  not  only  presented  all  the 
facts  bearing  on  the  debts  of  Texas  in 
the  order  of  their  occurrence  in  a  very 
clear  and  striking  manner,  but  has  made 
his  narrative  a  vehicle  for  enforcing 
sound  doctrines  on  subjects  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  the  public  at  all  times 
— such  as  the  nature  of  state  securities, 
the  obligation  imposed  by  public  debt, 
together  with  numerous  questions  con- 
cerning currency  and  finance,  which  are 
far  more  clearly  and  forcibly  illustrated 
by  the  progress  and  result  of  the  mea- 
sures explained  in  the  history,  than  could 
be  done  by  any  didactic  statements. 
The  book  is,  in  fact^  a  book  of  political 
philosophy,  in  which  the  conduct  of 
Texas  is  taken  as  the  theme,  and  the  true 
principles  of  currency  and  finance  there- 
by illustrated,  for  the  most  part^  by  "the 
rule  of  opposites." 

Some  have  wondei  ed  that  Mr.  Gouge, 
having  determined  to  write  a  volume, 
great  part  of  the  contents  of  which 
should  be  of  general  interest,  should 
have  selected  for  his  subject  what  com- 
pelled him  to  give  a  local  title  to  his 
book.  But  we  do  not  wonder  at  it. 
Looking  round  among  the  states,  he 
found  no  one  the  fiscal  history  of  which 
affonled  so  many  examples  for  illustrat- 
ing the  true  principle  of  currency  and 
finance,  *'  by  the  rule  of  opposites,^'  as 
did  that  of  Texas,  and  he  cnose  that  ac- 
cordingly. As  he  justly  observes,  *•  His- 
tory is  of  importance  only  as  it  illustrates 

•  It  was  written  by  W.  M.  Gouge,  author  of  "A 
Short  History  of  Paper-money  and  Banking  in  the 
United  Slates."  Philadelphia:  Lippencotl,  Grarnbo 
&  Co.  8vo.,  pp.  331.  In  1848  or  1849,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  panes  of  the  Review  an  article  which 
dlncussed  the  debt  of  Texas  with  great  minuie- 


principles,  and  principles  may  be  as 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  small  com- 
munities of  Rhode  Island,  Delaware  or 
Texas,  as  in  the  larger  ones  of  New- 
York,  Massachusetts  or  Virginia." 

Of  the  general  tone  of  the  book,  some 
judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  the  introduction: 

"  The  paper-money  disease  is  heredi- 
tary witn  us  Americans.  If  it  is  sub- 
dued in  one  form,  it  breaks  out  in  another. 
To  the  old  provincial  paper-money,  suc- 
ceeded state  paper-money  and  continen- 
tal money.  Then,  brought  almost  to 
death's  door  by  the  violence  of  our  com- 
plaint we  searched  for  a  remedy,  and 
Ihouglit  we  had  found  one  in  that  pro- 
vision of  the  United  States  Constitution 
which  declares  that^  *no  state  shall  emit 
bills  of  credit.'  The  disease,  however, 
soon  made  its  appearance  with  new 
vigor;  the  states  evading  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  by  establishing  cor- 
porations to  do  that  which  they  have  not 
power  to  do  themselves. 

"Do  the  banks  suspend  specie  pay- 
ments 1  This  only  increases  the  amount 
of  paper  issues  and  the  number  of  paper 
issuers.  The  corporations^of  cities  and 
towns,  turnpike  companies,  bridge  com- 
panies, rail- road  companies,  and  indi- 
viduals in  all  the  private  walks  of  life, 
immediately  commence  the  issue  of 
notes  for  dollars  and  the  fractional  parts 
of  dollars.  A  new  term  is  not  then  in- 
troduced into  the  language,  but  a  new 
application  is  made  of  an  old  term,  and 
'shin-plasters'  mean  in  America,  what 
*  shin-plasters'  mean  nowhere  else. 

"Does  the  United  States  government 
want  money  ?  Instead  of  borrowing  gold 
and  silver,  it  borrows  paper  from  the 
bankf»,  or  resorts  to  the  issue  of  treasurjr 
notes,  and  makes  them  receivable  for 
duties.  In  the  only  very  important  m-tu" 
we  have  had  since  the  war  of  Indepen- 
dence, it  kept  on  with  the  issue  of  these 
notes  till  they  were  depreciated  far  be- 
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low  par;  and  the  contrivances  resorted 
to  in  the  limes  of  Van  Buren  and  Polk 
to  throw  into  circulation  treasury  notes 
bearing  no  interest^  or  only  nominal  in- 
terest)  show  that  even  these  statesmen, 
from  whose  professed  principles  better 
things  might  be  looked  for,  are  them- 
selves deeply  infected  with  the  heredi- 
tary disease  of  the  nation.  If  such  slight 
fiscal  embarrassments  as  were  felt  in  the 
times  of  Polk  andVan  Buren  could  induce 
them  to  sanction  or  connive  at  the  issue 
of  treasury  notes  bearing  no  interest,  or 
only  nominal  interest,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that^  in  a  period  of  real 
exigency,  they  would  have  resorted  to 
the  issue  of  treasury  notes  of  such  small 
denominations  as  would  have  driven 
gold  and  silver  out  of  circulation. 

"  Do  we  wish  to  get  rid  of  a  Bank  of 
the  United  States  ?  We  proceed  in  such 
a  way  that,  in  putting  down  one  bank, 
we  put  up  Rye  nundred. 

'•Does  the  deep  experience  of  the 
evils  we  have  suffered  under  both  a  na- 
tional bank  and  a  league  of  '  pet  banks' 
incline  us  to  separate  bank  and  state  ? 
Our  sub-treasury  system  is  so  imperfect- 
ly framed,  that  disbursing  officers  must, 
of  necessity,  use  banks  as  depositories ; 
and  then,  thou£:h  the  revenues  of  gov^ 
ernment  are  collected  in  gold  and  silver, 
they  are  paid  in  paper. 

"'Is  one  form  of  paper  banking  found 
not  to  answer  ?  We  ihen  resort  to  an- 
other. To  acts  incorporating  each  bank 
separately,  succeed  general  banking 
laws  by  which  they  are  incorporated 
altogether. 

"  Does  a  'safety  fund'  afford  evidence 
by  its  own  action  that  there  is  no  safety 
in  it  ?  Then  we  resort  to  '  free  bank- 
ing,'* and  require,  from  the  issues  of 
notes,  deposits  of  mortfrages  and  stocks 
by  way  of  security.  The  system  does 
very  well  in  fair  weather,  and  we  in- 
quire no  further. 

^  Do  the  states  want  money  1  They, 
perhaps,  like  Pennsylvania,  resort  to  a 
pitiful  evasion  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
Union,  and  issue  'relief  notes;'  or,  it 
may  be,  like  Indiana,  more  boldly  vio- 
late the  ftideral  constitution,  by  emitting 
small  bills  of  credit^  and  calling  them 
treasury  notes. 

"  Do  the  banks  throughout  the  coun- 
try suspend  specie  payments  I  Then  we 
lia^e  a  good  opportunity  of  getting  rid 

*  See  the  able  papers  on  "  Free  Banking,"  in 
vnla.  JUiL  and  xiv.  of  Be  Bow's  Review. 


of  the  whole  concern.  But  we  do  not 
embrace  it.  We  re-establish  the  sys- 
tem by  coercing  a  return  to  specie  pay- 
ments— a  measure  which  inflicts  twice 
as  much  evil  on  the  community  as  would 
be  produced  by  gradually  winding  up 
the  suspended  institutions.  We  will  do 
any  thmg,  we  will  suffer  any  thing, 
rather  than  give  up  our  paper  money. 

"Occasionally,  m  particular  parts  ol 
the  country,  suffering  intensely  under 
our  hereditary  malady,  we  resort  to  se- 
vere legal  and  even  constitutional  provi- 
sions to  prevent  further  issues  of  paper. 
But  the  power  that  makes  state  con- 
stitutions and  state  laws  can  also  un- 
make them :  and  we  hardly  become 
convalescent  before  we  relapse  into  our 
old  disease. 

"  Texas,  though  it,  from  1835  to  1845, 
formed  no  part  of  the  American  Union, 
was  yet  an  American  State.  It  was  a 
state  without  the  Union.  The  people 
were  Americans  by  birth,  thought,  hab- 
its, feeling.  Their  political  institutions 
distincuished  them  in  one  particular  only 
from  the  states  widiin  the  Union.  They 
had  within  them  that  disease  which  taints 
all  American  blood,  the  paper  money 
disease,  inherited  from  their  ancestors. 
This.  Hhe  original  sin'  of  America,  had 
never  been  washed  away  by  any  bap- 
tism of  sufferings.  It  is  interesting  to 
trace  the  manner  in  which  this  heredi- 
tary corruption  displayed  itself,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the 
Texans  were  placed,  free  from  the  res- 
traints imposed  by  the  United  States 
Constitution." 

'  In  his  former  work,  "  A  Short  History 
of  Paper  Money  and  Banking  in  the 
United  States,"  our  author  gave  his 
views  of  the  evils  of  bank  paper  money. 
In  this  volume  he  gives  his  views  of  the 
evils  of  government  paper  money.  The 
misuse  of  the  treasury  note  system  is 
what  he  fears  will  at  some  time  embar- 
rass the  fiscal  operations  of  the  federal 
government,  if  not  involve  them  in  in- 
extricable confusion.  He  holds  up  the 
fate  of  the  treasury  note  system  of  Texas 
as  a  warning,  and  more  than  once  malces 
a  special  application  of  his  doctrines  to 
the  concerns  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gouge's  views  of  public  debt  are 
briefly  as  follows : 

"  1.  A  public  debt  is  a  public  evil. 

**  2.  Nevertheless,  it  is  sometimes  ne- 
cessary to  incur  public  debts  in  order  to 
secure  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
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a  nation.  In  such  cases  we  submit  to 
one  evil  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater. 

"^3.  In  other  cases  it  seems  expedient 
to  incur  public  debts,  even  when  they 
are  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  bene- 
fits resulting  from  them  may  more  than 
compensate  for  the  evils. 

*•  4.  Great  caution  should  be  had  in 
incurring  public  debts,  because  there  are 
not  naturally  the  same  check  on  them 
as  on  private  debts.  The  private  man 
who  incurs  a  debt  has  to  depend  upon 
himself  alone  for  the  payment  of  both 
principal  and  interest.  The  public  men 
who  create  debts  throw  all  the  burden  of 
paying  them  on  others.  They  may  incur 
these  debts  for  tlieir  own  special  bene- 
fit, and  the  community  will  have  to  pay 
tliem.  Even  when  the  selfish  interests 
of  the  fewgivers  are  not  advanced  in 
this  way,  great  caution  ought  (o  be  had 
in  incurring  public  debt^,  as  too  great 
facility  in  borrowing  always  leads  to 
profusion  in  expenses.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  is  an  important  check  on  pri- 
vate debts  which  does  not  apply  to  pub- 
lic debts.  A  private  man,  when  he  incurs 
a  debt,  knows  that  he  must  not  only  pay 
the  interest  punctually,  but  that  he 
will  sooner  or  later  be  called  upon  for 
the  principal.  But  if  a  government  only 
pays  the  interest  punctually,  the  princi- 
pal may  remain  unpaid  for  ever. 

"  5.  Nothing  but  violations  of  constitu- 
tion, and  violations  of  law,  or  gross  frauds 
in  the  negotiation  of  public  debts,  will 

i'ustify  a  repudiation  of  them.  No  matter 
low  unwise  it  may  have  been  to  borrow 
it,  and  no  matter  how  foolishly  it  may 
have  been  expended,  if  the  money  has 
been  borrowed  according  to  law  and 
the  constitution,  it  ought  to  be  paid. 

"6.  There  is  no  force  in  the  observa- 
tion that  one  generation  is  not  bound  by 
the  debts  of  another.  The  property 
created  by  the  industry  of  one  genera- 
tion, passes  to  that  which  succeeds  it^ 
and  so  on  in  perpetuity.  The  state  never 
dies.  The  individuals  that  compose  the 
stale  are  always  changing,  just  as  the 
atoms  of  the  human  body  are  changing ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  mark  the  succes- 
sion of  individuals  that  compose  a  state 
in  such  a  way  as  to  say  that  one  class  of 
them  shall  not  be  responsible  for  the 
debts  incurred  in  the  time  of  their  pre- 
decessors. The  benefits  that  may  arise 
from  incurring  a  public  debt  may  extend 
through  many  generations.  If  the  wars 
of  William  Pitt  were  really  necessary  to 


preserve  the  independence  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, it  is  iust  and  right  for  the  English 
people  of  the  present  day  to  pay  tlie  in- 
terest on  the  debt  incurred  in  the  prose- 
cution of  those  wars.  The  Americans 
of  the  present  generation  have  done  no 
more  than  justice  in  paying  off  the  debt 
of  the  Revolution,  for  they  are  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

**7.  After  a  government  has  once 
made  a  regular  audit  of  a  claim  against 
it,  and  issued  a  negotiable  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  same,  it  has  no  right  in  af- 
ter years  to  re-open  that  audit.  A  nego- 
tiable evidence  of  public  debt,  no  matter 
what  its  form  may  be.  transfers  all  the 
rights  of  the  original  nolder  to  the  final 
possessor.  This  point  was  very  clearly 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Sed^vick,  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  debate  in  Congress,  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1790,  on  the  funding  of  the  Revo« 
Jutionary  debt. 

*'  Whenever  a  voluntary  engagement 
is  made  for  a  valuable  consideration  for 
property  advanced,  or  services  rendered, 
and  the  terms  of  the  contract  are  under- 
stood, if  no  fraud  or  impof>ition  is  prac- 
tised, the  party  engaging  is  bound  to  the 
performance  according  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words  m  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed.'' 

A  correct  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  public  debt,  and  of  the  obligation  it 
imposes,  is  of  great  importajice  in  a 
country  where  running  into  debt  appears 
to  be  a  leading  principle  not  only  of 
states  and  cities,  but  is  becoming  a  lead- 
ing principle  with  counties.  Once  duly 
impress  tne  public  mind  with  the  doc- 
trine that  every  public  debt  which  has 
been  fairly  contracted,  must  be  paid  to 
the  uttermost  farthing,  no  matter  what 
burden  this  may  impose  on  the  tax- 
payer, and  we  have  a  check  against 
undue  increase  of  public  debt  much 
more  powerful  than  any  mere  paper 
constitution  can  impose. 

The  course  taken  by  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Texas  in  regard  to  the 
scaling  or  repudiating  a  portion  of  the 
debits  of  the  republic,  of  which  it  is  pro- 
posed in  the  course  of  this  sketch  to  give 
some  further  account,  is  assailed  by  Mr. 
Gouge.  The  various  arguments  which 
have  been  employed  in  defence  of  this 
course,  are  met  and  examined  with  abi- 
lity. He  maintains  with  Mr.  Sedgv^ick, 
in  regard  to  the  Revolutionary  debts  of 
the  United  States,  that  public  obligations 
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should  be    fulfilled    according   to   the  their  treasury   notes  floated  off  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract.  United  States,  and  were  there  exchang- 
When  the  Texans  began  their  revolu-  ed  for  the  munitions  of  war  and  the  no- 
tion ary  movement,  they  had  no  money,  cessaries  of  life.     Without  the  aid  thus 
or  none   worth  speaking  of,  but  they  obtained,  the  revolution  could  not  have 
drew  freely  upon  their  treasury,  just  as  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue, 
freely  as  they  could  have  done,    il  it         The    result    of   all    these    different 
had  been  full  of  money.   This  continued  modes  of  borrowing  was  to  bring  the 
till  their  "  audited  drafts,^'  as  they  were  government   in  debt  in   the  following 
called,  sunk  to  fifteen  cents  in  the  dollar,  amount^    as   stat-ed   by   Mr.  Chalmers, 
Then  they  commenced  the  issue  of  trea-  the  Texan  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
sury  notes,  bearing  ten  per  cent,  interest,  in  his  report  of  Sept.  30lh,  1841: 
As  these  were  for  round  sums,  and  many 
of  them  for  small  amounts,  they  were  Audited draas........... $193,643  53 

much  better  adapted  than  were  the  ^iSLb^'^*'!' ''"'";;;;;;:::::  J;I?i;^S 

"  audited  drafts'^  to  serve  the  purposes  of  Loan  from  u.  8.  Bank , . . .     '457,'380  oo 

a  circulating  medium.      They  accord-   Navaidcbt 1,000,000  00 

ingly  sustained  their  c  redit  much  bet ter.      Total $7,704,328  17 

but  as  more  were  issued  than  'the  de- 
mands for  currency  could  absorb,  they       This  it  will  be  observed  was  nearly 
sunk  rapidly  in  value.  four  years  before  annexation  was  effect- 

To  these  issues  of  treasury  notes  bear-  ed.  The  independence  of  the  country 
ing  interest,  succeeded  others  bearing  no  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  United 
interest,  and  familiarly  known  as  ''  red  States,  and  also  by  France,  England, 
backs,''  on  account  ol  a  red  impression  and  Holland,  but  it  was  still  disputea 
on  the  back.  These  depreciated  more  ra-  by  Mexico.  The  crisis  was  a  trying 
pidly  than  their  predecessors.  one.      Up  to  this  time  all  its    revenue 

The  Texans  tried  to  arrest  the  downward  laws  had  yielded  it  only  eight  dollars 
course  of  their  audited  drafts  and  their  in  specie,  and  its  credit  was  now  entire- 
treasury  notes,  by  various  provisions  for  ly  ^one.  In  this  emergency,  the  go- 
funding  them  in  stocks  bearmg  eight  and  vemment  resorted  to  an  expedient  which 
ten  per  cent,  interest.  But  as  the  audited  nothing  could  justify  and  which  only 
drafls  at  first,  and  afterwards  the  trea-  sheer  necessity  could  excuse.  It  sud- 
sury  notes,  had  been  made  receivable  for  denly  declared  that  its  treasury  notes, 
public  dues,  the  whole  of  the  revenue  of  which  owed  all  the  little  value  they 
the  government  was  received  in  its  own  had  left  to  their  being  receivable  for 
inconvertible  paper.  It  consequently  had  public  dues,  should  be  no  longer  so  re- 
not  the  means  ot  paying  the  interest  on  ceivable.  It  then  resorted  to  the  issue 
its  stocks,  and  the  certificates  thereof  of  what  were  called '^exchecquer  bills.'' 
sunk  as  matter  of  necessity,  in  a  ratio  These  were,  in  fact,  only  a  new  kind 
corresponding  with  the  treasury  notes  of  treasury  notes  under  a  new  name, 
and  the  audited  drafts.  But  as  the  issue  was  limited  to  200,000 

The  Texans  also  sought  to  negotiate  dollars,  and  as  there  was  never  more 
loans  abroad,  and  with  this  view  sent  than  forty  thousand  dollars  in  circula- 
commissioners  to  the  United  States  and  tion,  at  one  time,  and  seldom  so  many, 
afterwards  to  Europe.  But  all  efforts  their  credit  was  much  better  sustained 
to  borrow  in  a  direct  way  were  unsuc-  than  had  been  that  of  the  "  red  backs.'' 
cessful,  excepting  some  small  loans  ob-  So  little  confidence,  however,  could  the 
tained  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolu-  government  inspire,  that  these  exchec- 
tion  from  gentlemen  of  New-York  and  quer  bills,  limited  though  they  were 
New-Orleans,  and  amounting  in  all  to  in  amount,  were  seldom  at  par,  and 
less  than  70,000  dollars,  and  excepting  sunk  sometimes  to  twenty-five  cents  on 
a  loan  of  8457,000  from  the  United  States,   the  dollar. 

and  the  obligations  increased  to  the  By  this  contrivance,  however,  the 
amount  of  about  $750,000  to  Messrs.  government,  having  disbanded  its  army, 
Schott  &  Whitney  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  and  laid  up  its  navy  in  ordinary,  managed 
Dawson  of  Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Holford  to  sustain  itself  for  about  three  years, 
of  London,  for  the  purchase  of  the   navy,   and  till  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 

In  an  indirect  way  the  amount  the   United  States  was  effected. 
Texans   borrowed  was  very  large:  for       By  the  resolution  of  annexation,  it  was 
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among  other  things  provided,  that  the 
Stat«  of  Texas — 

"  Should  retain  all  the  vacant  and 
unappropriated  lands  lying  within  its 
limits,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  debts  and  liabilities  of  said  Kepublic 
of  Texas :  and  the  residue  of  said  lands, 
after  discliarging  said  debts  and  liabili- 
ties, to  be  disposed  of  as  said  state  may 
direct ;  but  in  no  event  are  said  debts  and 
liabilities  to  become  a  charge  against  the 
United  States?^ 

In  this  way  the  United  States  govern- 
ment sought  to  relieve  itself  from  the 
liability  it  had  incurred,  according  to 
the  laws  of  nations  and  the  principles  of 
equity,  on  account  of  having  absorbed 
the  revenues  which  had  been  pledged 
for  part  of  these  debts )  and  the  people 
of  Texas,  in  convention  assembled,  fully 
and  freely  assented  to  this  arrangement^ 
by  making  the  resolutions  of  annexation 
a  part  of  their  state  constitution. 

The  first  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas  (an  entirely  distinct  body  from  the 
Congress  of  the  late  Republic  of  Texas) 
assembled  early  in  1846,  and  determined 
that  the  debts  of  the  late  republic  ought 
to  be  paid,  but  paid  on  principles  which, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  are 
entirely  new  in  the  history  of  finance. 
They  determined  that  the  debts  should 
be  paid,  not  as  expressed  in  the  contract, 
but  according  to  an  arbitrary  standard 
adopted  by  the  legislature  of  the  state, 
as  to  the  value  the  late  republic  was 
suppossd  to  have  received. 

rhe  second  legislature,  which  assem- 
bled in  1847,  maintained  the  grounds 
that  had  been  assumed  by  the  first,  and 
passed  an  act  thus  "  to  scale  "  the  debt. 
This  act  was  perfectly  understood  in 
Texas;  but  ns  neither  the  words  '  scaling 
or  scaled"  appeared  in  either  its  title 
or  any  of  its  provisions,  its  true  bearing 
was  seen  by  but  few  of  the  creditors 
living  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  state. 
They  supposed  it  to  be  what  from  its 
title  it  purported  to  be,  simply  "an  act 
to  provide  for  ascertaining  the  debt  of  the 
late  Republic  of  Texas."  One  of  the 
sections  does  indeed  make  it  the  "duty 
of  the  auditor  and  controller  jointly  to  re- 
ceipt for  all  claims  presented  to  them, 
setting  forth  the  par  value  thereof  at  the 
time  the  same  accrued ;"  but^  in  common 
language,  the  par  value  of  a  negotiable 
security  is  its  face  value,  and  in  this 
sense  the  phrase  had  been  used  in  pre- 
vious acts  of  Texas.    They  supposed  the 


object  was  simply  to  ascertain  the  amotmt 
of  the  debt  by  collecting  together  all 
the  evidences  thereof,  and  separating 
the  genuine  certificates  from  the  coim- 
terfeits  that  were  afloat  Nor  did  some 
of  them  discover  their  mistake  till  they 
received  new  certificates  from  the  State 
of  Texas,  certifying  that  there  was  due 
to  them  only  three-fourths,  one-half,  one- 
fourth,  and,  in  some  instances,  no  more 
than  one- fifth,  of  the  amount  that  had 
been  expressed  in  the  certificates  that 
had  been  issued  to  them  by  the  late 
republic. 

Previous  to  this,  however,  some  of  the 
creditors  had  petitioned  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  relief.  They  main- 
tained that  however  binding  on  Texas 
might  be  the  provision  in  the  articles  of 
annexation,  it  did  not  release  the  United 
States  government  from  the  obligation 
it  was  under,  to  discharge  the  debts  for 
which  the  revenues  had  been  pledged, 
seeing  that  it  had  absorbed  those  very 
revenues.  It  had  thereby  left  nothing 
to  Texas  but  her  wild  lands,  and  wild 
lands  are  a  poor  fund  out  of  which  to 
discharge  debts  cither  public  or  private. 
They  saw  that  Texas,  having  parted 
with  her  customs  revenues,  coufd  not 
comply  with  the  engagement  she  had 
entered  into  in  the  articles  of  annexa- 
tion. At  the  very  first  session  of  Con- 
gress that  followed  the  act  of  annexation, 
some  of  the  creditors  set  this  forth  in 
their  memorial ;  and  as  fast  as  the  scal- 
ing policy  of  Texas  began  to  be  nndcr- 
stood.  the  number  of  these  memorials 
increased. 

To  relieve  itself  from  these  difficulties 
and  from  other  difficulties  in  which  it 
found  itself  involved,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  an  act  on  the  9th 
of  September,  1850,  commonly  known 
as  the  "Boundary  Act"  In  it  it  was, 
among  other  things,  provided,  that  ten 
million  dollars,  in  five  per  cent  stocks, 
should  be  passed  over  to  Texas,  nomi- 
nally in  payment  for  certain  lands  pur- 
chased from  that  state,  but  really  wiUi 
the  intention  that  Texas  should  there* 
with  pay  the  revenue  creditors,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  United  States  from 
all  responsibility  it  had  incurred  on 
account  of  the  debts  of  the  late  republie. 
As  a  matter  of  precaution,  it  was  made 
a  condition,  that  only  five  m'dlion  in 
these  bonds  should  be  passed  over  imme- 
diately to  Texas,  and  that  the  residue  of 
the  bonds  should  be  retained  in  the  tres* 
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fliry  at  Wasbin^n,  tili  releases  should 
be  sijrned  by  the  creditors,  exempting 
the  United  States  from  all  further  liabi- 
lity on  account  of  the  debts  of  the  late 
republic. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Boun- 
dary Act)  or  in  December,  1849^  the 
auditor  and  controller  of  Texas  made  a 

Orifiiul  aBMnmU  Sealed  a 

CltiuM  filed,  of  all  descriptions,  including  interest $9,647,253  14 $4,807,7M  S7 

Claims  not  filed,  of  all  descriptions,  including  interest 3,789,736  20 2,01 9,514  37 


report  to  the  legislature,  m  which  they 
scaled  the  debt  on  the  principles  they 
had  been  directed  to  adopt.  Two  years 
afterwards,  November  12th,  1851,  they 
made  another  and  more  complete  report^ 
in  which  they  represented  the  total  debt 
to  be  as  follows  :^ 


Toul $12,436,991  34 $6,827,278  64 


The  amount  of  claims  not  filed,  is  to 
some  extent  conjectural,  and  now  be- 
lieved to  be  too  lar;je,  by  somewhere 
between  half  a  million  and  a  million 
of  dollars.  But  this  is  not  material. 
What  is  material  is,  that  the  legislature, 
on  the  31st  of  January,  1852,  passed  an 

OrigioiU  Mnoitnt.          S<«lin(rnt«.  Sealed  amoant. 

Ten  per  cent,  funded  debt,  created  by  set  of  Feb.  5,  1840..     f750,000  00 $0  30 $226,300  00 

Sigbt  per  ct.  funded  debt,  created  by  act  of  Feb.  5,  I84U..         84,280  00 0  30 7,284  00 

Audited  paper  issued  under  various  enactments 74,441  26 Tarious 69,451  18 

Miscellaneous  liabilities 26,129  87 100 26,129  87 

Amount  filed  and  receipted  for  as  second  class  debts 748,899  99 Tarious 679,223  50 

Ditto  third  class  debts,  since  recognized  as  second  class..         16,467  95 .100 S    16,467  05 

Amount  audited  by  special  acts 34,023  55 100 34,023  55 


act  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
this  report.  SufRce  it  to  say  that  the 
effect  of  the  act  was  to  divide  the  debt 
into  two  classes,  debt  pavable  and 
debt  suspended ;  and  the  debt  which 
was  made  payable  immediately,  em- 
braced the  following  items : — 


Total $1,678,242  52. 


.$1,058,778  99 


are  what  are  familiarly  known  as  "the 
domestic  debt "  of  Texas. 

The  payment  of  the  residue  of  the 
debt  being  that  for  which,  according  to 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  autho- 
rities, the  United  States  are  responsible, 
was  suspended.  It  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing items : — 


632,526  80. 


These  are  the  items  of  debt  for  which, 
according  to  the  decision  of  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Corwin  and  President  Fillmore, 
the  United  States  are  in  no  way  respon- 
sible, the  cust/oms  revenue  having  not 
been  pledrred  for  their  payment.  The 
whole  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
Che  eight  and  ten  per  cent,  funded  debts, 

Original 

Tea  per  eent.,  consolidated  (tind,  created  by  act  of  7th  of 

Jane,  1837 

Ten  per  cent.,  consolidated  fhnd,  created  by  act  of  7th  of 

Jane,  1837,  issued  under  an  act  created  for  relief  of 

Swartwout  and  others 

Eif  ht  per  cent,  treasury  bonds,  created  by  act  of  5th  of 

February,  1840 

Ten  per  cent,  treasury  notes,  issued  under  act  of  9th  of 

Jane,  first  issue 

Ten  per  cent,  treasury  notes,  issued  under  act  of  9th  of 

Jane,  second  issue 331,371  00 0  50 

Treasury  notes,  without  interest,  issued  under  act  of  19th 

of  Jan.,  1 839,  third  issue 1 ,828, 1 93  00 0  25 . 

Ten  per  cent,  bonds,  issued  by  commissioners  to  negotiate 

a  loan  for  $5,000,000,  y\% :  ^ 

For  loan  obtained  from  Bank  of  United  States 457.380  00  — 

For  porchase  of  steamer  Zavalla 195,907  00 0  50 

For  parchase  of  naval  vessels  under  contract  with  F. 

I>fiiiw>a,  now  owned  by  James  Schott  dc  E.  D.  Whitney      380,000  00 0  50 . 


Sealios  nt«. 

.     $0  70 $443,768  75 


7,970  43 1  00 7,970  43 

66,800  00 0  80 153,360  00 


41,630  00 100. 


Total  of  debt  suspended $4,541,777  33. 


41,630  00 
165,685  90 
457,048  00 


..      400.000  00 
00,014  84 

.      140,000  00 

.$1,898,477  53 


It  was  provided  that  the  payment  of  amount  the  claims  for  which  the  credi- 

this  amount,  and  of  the  interest  thereon,  tors  raii^ht  sign  the  required  releases. 
«hoold  not  be  made,  till  the  bonds  re-       While    the    legislature    was   yet  in 

■erved  in   the  treasury  of  the  United  session,  the  controller  of  the  state,  who 

States  should  be  paid  over  to  Texas,  or  had  been  dispatched  to  Washington,  ro- 

fttcii  portions  thereof  as  might  equal  in  turned  with  bonds  to  the  amount  of  £ye 
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millions,  and  the  interest  that  had  ac- 
crued tkereon,  amounting  to  $250,000, 
in  gold. 

By  the  Sinking  Fund  Act  of  the  14th 
of  Januaiy,  1840,  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  were  solemnly  pledged  for 
he  redemption  of  the  debts  of  the  repub- 
lic. By  the  resolution  of  annexation, 
all  the  public  lands  were  expressly 
reserved  for  the  payment  of  these  debts. 
The  State  of  Texas  disposed  of  part  of 
these  lands  for  ten  million  dollars,  and 
received  in  hand  Rve  millions  of  the 
purchase-money.  It  applied  part  of  this 
money  to  the  payment  of  its  ''  domestic 
creditors,"  a  part  to  the  payment  of  the 
current  expenses  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment, but  uot  one  cent  to  the  payment 
of  debts  fur  wliich  the  United  States  had 
become  liable ! 

The  effect  of  this  act  was  to  divide 
the  creditors  into  two  parlies.  One 
party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
JSank  of  the  United  States,  whose  debt 
had  been  scaled  at  high  rates,  united 
their  efforts  with  those  of  the  authorities 


of  Texas  to  induce  the  United  States  to 
give  up  the  reserved  bonds.  They 
would  then  receive  their  pay,  some  at 
par,  some  at  87,  and  some  at  70  cents  in 
the  dollar.  This  was  resisted  by  the 
other  creditors,  as  thereby  they  would 
^et  only  fifty,  twenty-five,  and  in  some 
instances  no  more  than  twenty  per  cent, 
of  their  claims. 

The  result  is,  that,  up  to  the  time  in 
which  we  write,  (February  21st,  1853,) 
the  creditors  of  tiie  late  Republic  of 
Texas,  with  claims  upon  two  govern- 
ments, which  claims  are  to  a  certain 
extent  recognized  by  both,  are  paid  by 
neither. 

All  the  facts  connected  with  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  debt,  embrac- 
ing, of  course,  many  of  great  interest 
ancl  importance,  which  could  not  be 
introduced  into  this  sketch,  are  set  forth 
in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  and 
with  great  clearness,  in  the  volume  the 
title  of  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article. 


ART.   VII.-PROQRESS    OF     THE     REPUBLIC -CENSUS 
ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT   HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY. 

(Continued  flrom  our  last.Nmnber.) 


OF 


Wheat. — Wheat,  where  the  soil  and 
the  climate  are  adapted  to  its  growth, 
and  the  requisite  progress  has  been 
made  in  its  culture,  is  decidedly  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  grains,  and  next  to 
maize,  is  the  most  important  crop  in  the 
United  States,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
general  use  for  bread,  but  for  its  safety 
and  convenience  for  exportation.  It  is 
not  known  to  what  country  it  is  indigen- 
ous, any  more  than  our  other  cultivated 
cereals,  all  of  which,  no  doubt,  have  been 
essentially  improved  by  man.  By  some, 
wheat  is  considered  to  have  been  coeval 
with  the  creation,  as  it  is  known  that 
upwards  of  a  thousand  years  before  our 
era  it  was  cultivated,  and  a  superior  va- 
riety had  been  attained.  It  has  steadily 
followed  the  progress  of  civilization  from 
the  earliest  times,  in  all  countries  where 
it  would  grow. 

The  introduction  of  this  ffrain  into  the 
North  American  colonies  dates  back  to 
the  earliest  period  of  their  settlement  by 
Europeans.     It   was  first   sown,    with 


other  grains,  on  the  Elizabeth  Islands, 
in  Massachusetts,  by  Gosnold,  at  the 
time  he  explored  that  coast,  in  1602.  In 
1611,  wheat,  as  well  as  other  gi*ains, 
was  sown  in  Virginia,  and  by  the  year 
1648  there  were  cultivated  many  nun- 
dred  acres  in  that  colony.  Althongh 
premiums  were  ofiered  as  an  encot2rage- 
ment  of  its  growth  in  1651,  it  was  not 
much  cultivated  for  more  than  a  century 
after  in  consequence  of  the  ill-directed 
attention  to  the  culture  of  tobacco. 

Wheat  was  introduced  into  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  by  the  ''Western  Com- 
pany," in  1718,  where,  from  the  care- 
less mode  of  cultivating  it  by  the  early 
settlers,  and  the  sudden  alternations  of 
temperature,  it  would  only  yield  from 
five  to  eightfold,  running  to  straw  and 
blade,  without  filling  the  ear.  In  1746, 
however,  the  culture  had  so  far  extend- 
ed, that  six  hundred  barrels  of  flour 
were  received  at  New-Orleans  from  the 
Wabash;  and,  by  tJie  year  1750,  the 
French  of  Illinois  raised  three  times  as 
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much  wheat  as  they  consumed,  and 
large  quantities  of  grain  and  flour  were 
sent  to  the  same  place. 

Prior  to  the  revolution  the  primitive 
soils  of  New-York,  New-Jersey,  and  of 
New-England,  appear  not  to  fiave  re- 
warded the  cultivation  of  this  grain 
much,  if  any,  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants.  Considerable  quantities 
were  raised  on  the  Hudson,  and  in  some 
parts  of  New-Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
which  were  exported  io  the  West  Indies 
and  New-England,  and  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  Portu;jal  and  Spain,  in  years  of 
scarcity,  previous  to  1823. 

In  1776,  there  was  entailed  upon  this 
country  an  enduring  calamity,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  the  Hes- 
sian 6r  wheat  fly,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  brought  from  Germany  in 
some  straw,  employed  in  the  debark- 
ation of  Howe's  troops  on  the  west  end 
of  Long  Island.  From  that  point  the 
insect  gradually  spread  in  various  direc- 
tions, at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  a  year,  and  the  wheat  of  the  en- 
tire regions  east  of  the  Alleghanies  is 
now  more  or  less  infested  with  the 
larva,  as  well  as  in  large  portions  of 
the  states  bordering  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  and  on  the  great  lakes  ; 
and  so  great  have  been  the  ravages  of 
these  insects,  that  the  cultivation  of  this 
grain  has  in  many  places  been  aban- 
doned. 

The  geographical  range  of  the  wheat 
region  in  the  Eastern  Continent  and 
Australia,  lies  principally  between  the 
30th  and  60th  parallels  of  north  latitude, 
and  between  the  30th  and  40th  degrees 
south,  being  chiefly  confined  to  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Russia,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Prussia,  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  North- 
ern and  Southern  Africa,  Taiiary,  India, 
China,  Australia,  Van  Die  man's  Land, 
and  Japan.  Along  the  Atlantic  portions 
of  the  Western  Continent  it  embraces 
the  tract  lying  between  the  30th  and 
50th  parallels,  and  in  the  country  west- 
ward of  the  Rocky  Mountains  one  or 
two  more  degrees  further  north.  Along 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  as 
as  well  as  in  situations  within  the  Torrid 
Zone,  sufiiciently  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  properly  irrigated 
by  natural  or  artificial  means,  abundant 
crops  are  often  produced. 

VOL,  XIV.  6 


The  principal  districts  of  the  United 
States  in  which  this  important  grain  is 
produced  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and 
forms  a  leading  article  of  commerce, 
embrace  the  states  of  New- York,  New- 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Michi- 
gan, Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Iowa.  The  chief  varieties  cul- 
tivated in  the  Northern  and  East-em 
States  are  the  white  flint,  tea,  Liberian, 
bald.  Black  sea,  and  the  Italian  spring 
wheat.  In  the  Middle  and  Western 
States,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Virginia 
white  May,  the  blue  steni,  the  Indiana, 
the  Kentucky  white  bearded,  the  ola 
red  chafl",  and  the  Talavera.  The  yield 
varies  from  ten  to  forty  bushels,  and  up- 
wards, per  acre,  weighing  per  bushel 
from  fifty-eight  to  sixty-seven  pounds. 

It  appears  that  on  the  whole  crop  of 
the  United  States,  there  was  a  gain 
during  the  ten  years  of  15,645,378 
bushels.  The  crop  of  New  England  de- 
creased from  2,014,000  to  1,078,000 
bushels,  exhibiting  a  decline  of  936,000 
bushels,  and  indicating  the  attention  of 
farmers  has  been  much  withdrawn  from 
the  culture  of  wheat.  Grouping  the 
states,  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Potomac, 
including  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  produced  in  1849,  35,085,- 
000  bushels,  against  29,936,000  iu  1839. 
In  Virginia,  there  was  an  increase  of 
1,123,000  bushels.  These  states  embrace 
the  oldest  wheat-growing  region  of  the 
country,  and  that  in  which  the  soil  and 
climate  seem  to  be  adapted  to  promote 
the  permanent  culture  of  the  grain.  The 
increase  of  production  in  t-en  years  has 
been  6,272,000  bushels,  equal  to  15.6 
per  cent.  The  area  of  tilled  land  in  these 
states  is  36,000.000  acres,  only  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  amount  returned ; 
while  the  proportion  of  wheat  produced 
is  forty-six  per  cent.  In  North  Carolina 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  170,000 
bushels ;  but  in  the  Southern  States, 
generally,  there  was  a  considerable  de- 
crease. Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  contributed  to  the  general 
asrgregatc,  under  the  sixth  census,  only 
9,800,000  bushels;  under  the  last,  they 
are  shown  to  have  produced  upwards  of 
25,000,000  bushels,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  whole  increase  in  the  United  States 
for  the  period. 

When  we  see  the  growth  of  wheat 
keeping  up  with  the  progress  of  popu- 
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lation  in  tlie  oldest  states  of  the  union,  awarded  by  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
we  need  have  no  apprehension  of  decline  and  recently  transmitted  to  Mr.  BelJ,  by 
in  the  cultivation  ot  this  important  crop,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
The  amount  of  flour  exported  from  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
New-Jersey,  in  1751,  was  6.424  barrels,  in  the  United  States.  The  red  Medi- 
From  Philadelphia,  in  1752,  125,960  terranean  wheats  exhibited  from  the 
barrels,  besides  86,500  bushels  of  wheat;  United  States,  attracted  much  attention, 
in  1767,  198,816  barrels,  besides  367,500  The  wheat  /rem  South  Australia  was 
bushels  of  wheat;  in  1771,  252,744  bar-  probably  superior  t-o  any  exhibited,  while 
rels.  From  Savannah,  in  1771,  7,200  much  from  our  own  country  fell  but 
pounds.  From  Virginia,  for  some  years  little  behind,  and  was  unquestionably 
annually,  preceding  the  revolution,  800,-   next  in  quality. 

000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  total  exports  Rye. — This  grain  is  supposed  to  be  a 
of  flour  from  the  United  States,  in  1791,  native  of  the  Caspian  Caucasian  desert, 
were  619,681  barrels,  besides  1,018,339  and  has  been  cultivated  in  the  north  of 
bushels  of  wheat;  in  1800,  653,052  bar-  Europe  and  Asia  from  time  immemorial, 
rels,  besides  26,853  bushels  of  wheat;  in  where  it  constitutes  an  important  article 
1810,  798,431  barrels,  besides  325,924  of  human  subsistence,  bemg  generally 
bushels  of  wheat;  in  1820-21,  1,056,119  mixed  with  barley  or  wheat.  Its  intro- 
barrels,  besides  25.821  bushels  of  wheat ;  duction  into  western  Europe  is  compara- 
in  1830-31,  1,806,529  barrels,  besides  tively  of  recent  date,  as  no  mention  is 
408,910  bushels  of  wheat;  in  1840-41,  made  of  it  in  the  Ortus  Santtatis.  pub- 
1,515,817  barrels,  besides  868,585  bushels  lished  at  Aupburg  in  1485,  which  treats 
of  wheat;  in  1845-46,  2,289,476  barrels,  at  length  of  barley,  millet^  oats  and 
besides  1,613,795  bushels  of  wheat;  in   wheat. 

1846-47, 4,382,496  barrels,  besides  4,399,-  Rye  was  cuHivated  in  the  North 
951  bushels  of  wheat;  in  1850-51,  2,202,-  American  colonies  soon  after  their  settle^ 
335  barrels,  besides  1,026,725  bushels  of  ment  by  the  English.  Gorges  speaks  of 
wheat.  it  as  growing  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1622  as 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  well  as  of  barley  and  wheat.  Plantage- 
wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  was  net  enumerates  it  among  the  produc- 
84,823,272  bushels ;  in  1849,  according  tions  of  North  Virginia  (New-England) 
to  ttie  census  of  1850,  100,503,899  in  1648,  and  alludes  to  the  mixing  of  it 
bushels,  although  in  some  of  the  largest  with  maize  in  the  formation  of  bread, 
wheat-ff rowing  states,  the  crops  of  1849  It  was  also  cultivated  in  South  Virginia, 
fell  far  oelow  the  average.  by  Sir  William  Berkley,  previous  to  that 

In  the  state  of  Ohio,  especially,  there  year, 
was  great  deficiency,  and  was  made  Geographically,  rye  and  barley  asso- 
apparent  by  the  returns  of  the  wheat  ciate  with  one  another  and  grow  upon 
crop  for  the  ensuing  year — made  in  pur-  soils  the  most  analogous,  and  in  situa- 
suance  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  tions  alike  exposed,  It  is  cultivated  for 
that  state.  From  the  almost  universal  bread  in  northern  Asia,  and  all  over  the 
returns  of  "  short-crop"  by  the  marshals  continent  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Rus- 
in  that  state,  in  1849,  which  fell  below  sia,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Ger- 
that  of  1839  two  millions  of  bushels,  and  many  and  Holland,  in  the  latter  of  which 
the  ascertained  crop  of  1850,  we  are  fully  it  is  much  employed  in  the  manufacture 
satisfied  that  the  average  wheat  <;rop  of  of  gin.  It  is  also  grown  to  some  extent 
Ohio  would  appear  thirty  per  cent  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  In 
greater  than  shown  by  the  census  re-  this  country  it  is  principally  restricted  to 
films.  The  same  causes  which  operated  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  but  its 
to  diminish  the  wheat  crop  of  Ohio,  culture  is  giving  place  to  more  profitable 
were  not  without  their  effects  upon  that   crops. 

of  other  states,  bordering  on  the  upjjer  The  three  leading  varieties  cultivated 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  United  States,  are  the  spring, 
In  the  London  exhibition,  very  little  winter  and  southern,  the  latter  diftering 
wheat  was  exhibited  equal  to  that  from  from  the  others  only  from  dissimilarity 
the  United  States,  especially  that  from  of  climate.  The  yield  varies  from  10  to 
Genesee  county,  in  the  State  of  New-  30  or  more  bushels  per  acre,  weighing 
York — a  soft^  white  variety,  to  the  ex-  from  48  to  56  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
hibiter  of  which  a  prize  medal  was  The  production   of  rye  has  decreased 
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4,457,000  bushels  in  the  agrgregate,  but  the  productions  of  the  country,  raen- 

in  New- York  it  is  greater  than  in  1840  tioned  by  Nearchus,  the  commander  of 

by  about  forty  per  cent.     Pennsylvania,  the  fleet;  neither  is  it  noticed  by  Arian, 

which  is  the  largest  producer,  has  fallen  Diodorus,  Columella,  nor  any  other  an- 

ofF from  6,613,373  to   4,805,160  bushels,  cient  author;  and  even  as  late  as  1491. 

Perhaps  the  general  diminution  in  the  the  year  before  Columbus  discovered 

quantity  of  this  grain  now  produced  may  America,  Juan  di  Cuba,  in  his  "  Ortas 

be  accounted  for  by  supposing  a  corres-  Sanitatis,"  makes  no  mention  of  it.     It 

ponding  decline  in  the  demand  for  dis-  has  never  been  found  in  any  ancient 

tilling  purposes,  to  which  a  large  part  of  tumulus,  sarcophagus,  or  pyramid;  nor 

the  crop  is  applied.  has  it  ever  been  represented  in  any  an- 

This  grain  nas  never  entered  largely  cient  painting,  sculpture,  or  work  of  art, 

into  our  foreign  commerce,  as  the  home  except  in  America.    But  in  this  coun- 

consuraption  for  a  long  period  nearly  try,  according  to  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega, 

kept  pace  with  the  supply.    The  amount  one  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  historians, 

exported  from  the  United  States  in  1801,  the  palace  gardens  of  the  Incas  in  Peru 

was  392,276   bushels;   in   1812,   82,705  were  ornamented  with  maize,  in  gold 

bushels;  in  1813,   140,136  bushels.     In  and  silver,  with  all  the  grains,  spikes, 

1820-21  there  were  exported  23,523  bar-  stalks,  and  leaves;  and,  in  one  instance, 


rels  of  rye  flour ;  in  1830-31, 19,100  bar- 
rels;  in  1840-41,  44,031  barrels;  in 
1845-46,  38,530  barrels;  in  1846-47, 
48,892  barrels;  in  1850-51,  44,152  bar- 
rels. During  the  year  en(ling  June  1, 
1850,  there  were  consumed  of  rye, 
about  2,144,000  bushels  in  the  maimfac- 
ture  of  malt  and  spirituous  liquors. 


in  the  "  garden  of  gold  and  silver,"  there 
was  an  entire  corn-field,  of  considerable 
size,  representing  the  maize  in  its  exact 
and  natural  shape — a  proof  no  less  of 
the  wealth  of  the  Incas,  than  their  vene- 
ration for  this  important  grain. 

In  further  proof  of  the  American  ori- 
gin, it  may  be  stated  that  this  plant  is 


According  to  the  census  returns  of  still  found  growing  in  a  wild  state,  from 
1840,  the  product  of  the  country  was  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  North  Ameri- 
18,645,567  bushels;  in  1850,  14,188,637  ca,  to  the  humid  forests  of  Paraguay, 
bushels.  wnere,  instead  of   having    each  gram 

Maize,  or  Indian  Corn. — Among  the  naked,  as  is  always  the  case  after  lonff 
objects  of  culture  in  the  United  States,  cultivation,  it  is  completely  covered 
maize,  or  Indian  com  takes  precedence  with  glumes,  or  husks.  It  is,  ftirther- 
ia  the  scale  ^f  crops,  as  it  is  best  adapted  more,  a  well  authenticated  fact,  that 
to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  furnishes  maize  was  found  in  a  state  of  cultivation 
the  largest  amount  of  nutritive  food,  by  the  aboriginies  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
When  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  selection  on  its  discovery  by  Columbus,  as  well  as 
of  varieties,  and  cultivated  in  a  proper  in  most  other  places  in  America,  first 
soil,  it  may  be  accounted  as  a  sure  crop  explored  by  Americans. 
in  almost  every  portion  of  the  habitable  The  first  successful  attempt  to  culti- 
globe.  between  the  forty-fourth  degree  vate  this  grain  in  North  America  by  the 
of  .  north  latitude  and  a  corresponding  English,  occurred  on  James'  river,  in 
parallel  south.  Besides  its  production  in  Virginia,  in  1608.  It  was  undertaken 
this  country,  its  principal  culture  is  by  the  colonists  sent  over  by  the  London 
lino ited  to  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  most  company,  who  adopted  the  mode  then 
of  the  States  of  South  America,  France,  practised  by  the  natives,  which,  with 
Spain,  Portugal.  Lombardy,  and  South-  some  modifications,  has  been  pursued 
ern  and  Central  Europe  generally.  It  throughout  this  country  ever  since.  The 
is  also  cultivatod  with  success  in  north-  yield,  at  that  time,  is  represented  to  have 
ern,  southern  and  western  Africa,  India,  been  from  two  hundred  to  more  than  one 
China,  Japan,  Australia,  and  the  Sand-  thousand  fold.  The  same  increase  was 
wich  Islands,  the  groups  of  the  Azores,  noted  by  the  early  settlers  in  Illinois. 
the  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  and  numer-  The  present  yield,  east  of  the  Rocky 
oufl  other  ocean  isles.  Mountains,  when  judiciously  cultivated, 

Although  there  has  been  much  writr  varies  from  20  to  135  bushels  to  an  acre. 
ten  on  the  eastern  origin  of  this  grain,  it  The  varieties  of  Indian  com  are  very 
did  not  grow  in  that  part  of  Asia  watered  numerous,  exhibiting  every  grade  of  size, 
by  the  Indus,  at  the  time  of  Alexander  color  and  conformation,  between  the 
the  Great^s  expedition,  as  it  is  not  among   "  chubbv  reed"  that  grows  on  the  shores 
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of  Lake  Superior — the  gigantic  stalks  of 
the  Ohio  Valley — the  tiny  ears,  with 
flat,  close,  clinging  grains,  of  Canada — 
the  brilliant,  rounded  little  pearl — the 
bright  red  grains  and  white  cob  of  the 
eight- rowed  haemalite — the  swelling  ears 
of  the  big  white  and  the  yellow  gourd 
seed  of  the  South.  From  the  flexibihty 
of  this  plant,  it  may  be  acclimatized, 
by  gradual  cultivation,  from  Texas  to 
Maine,  or  from  Canada  to  Brazil ;  but  its 
character,  in  either  case,  is  somewhat 
changed,  and  often  new  varieties  are 
the  result.  The  blades  of  the  plant  are 
of  great  value  as  food  for  stock,  and  is  an 
article  but  rarely  estimated  sufficiently, 
when  considering  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  the  southern  and  southwest- 
ern states  especially. 

The  increase  of  production,  from  1840 
to  1850,  was  214,000,000  bushels,  equal 
to  5^  per  cent. 

The  production  of  New- England  has 
advanced  from  6,993,000  to  10.377,000 
bushels,  showing  an  increase  of  3,384,000 
bushels,  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  New- 
York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland,  increased  20,812,- 
000  bushels  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  In 
the  production  of  this  crop,  no  state  has 
retrograded.  Ohio,  which,  in  1840,  oc- 
cupied the  fourth  place  as  a  corn-produc- 
ing state,  now  ranks  as  the  first.  Ken- 
tucky is  second,  Illinois  third,  Tennessee 
fourth.  The  crop  of  Illinois  has  increas- 
ed from  2,000,000  to  5,500,000  bushels, 
or  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
per  cent,  in  t«n  years. 

Of  the  numerous  varieties  some  are 
best  adapted  to  the  Southern  States, 
while  others  are  better  suited  for  the 
Northern  and  Eastern.  Those  generally 
cultivated  in  the  former  are  the  Southern 
big  and  small  yellow,  the  Southern  big 
and  small  white  flint,  the  yellow  Peru- 
vian, and  the  Virginian  white  gourd  seed. 
In  the  more  Northerly  and  Easterly 
States,  they  cultivate  the  golden  Sioux 
or  Northern  yellow  flint,  the  King  Philip 
or  eight-rowed  yellow,  the  Canadian 
early  whit«,  the  Tuscarora,  the  white 
flour,  and  the  Rhode  Island  white  flint. 

The  extended  cultivation  of  this  grain 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Eastern,  Mid- 
dle and  Western  States,  though  much 
more  successfully  grown  in  the  latter. 
The  amount  exported  from  South  Car- 
olina, in  1748,  was 39,308  bushels;  from 
North  Carolina,  in  1753,  61,580  bushels; 
from    Georgia,'  in  1755,   600  bushels; 


from  Virginia,  for  several  years  preced- 
ing the  revolution,  annually  600,000 
bushels;  from  Philadelphia,  in  1765-66, 
60,205  bushels;  in  1771,  259,441  bushels. 

The  total  amount  exported  from  this 
country  in  1770,  was  578,349  bushels ; 
in  1791,  2,064,936  bushels,  351,695  of 
which  were  Indian  meal ;  in  1800, 
2,032,435  bushels,  338,108  of  which 
were  in  meal;  m  1810,  1,140,960  bush- 
els, 86,744  of* which  were  meal.  In 
1820-21,  there  were  exported  607,277 
bushels  of  com,  and  131.669  barrels 
of  Indian  meal;  in  1830^31.  571.312 
bushels  of  com,  and  207,604  oarrels  of 
meal;  in  1840-41,  535,727  bushels  of 
com,  and  232,284  barrels  of  meal;  in 
1845-46,  1,286,068  bushels  of  corn,  and 
298.790  barrels  of  meal;  in  1846-47, 
16,326,050  bushels  of  corn,  and  948.060 
barrels  of  meal;  in  1850-51,  3,426^811 
bushels  of  corn,  and  203,622  barrels  of 
meal.  More  than  eleven  millions  of 
bushels  of  Indian  corn  were  consumed 
>n  1850,  in  the  manufacture  of  malt  and 
spirituous  liquors. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the 
com  corp  of  the  Unit-ed  States  was 
377,531,875  bushels;  in  1850,  592,326,- 
612  bushels. 

Oats. — The  oat^  when  considered  in 
connection  with  the  artificial  grasses, 
and  the  nourishment  and  improvement 
it  affords  to  live  stock  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  important  crops  we 
produce.  Its  history  is  highly  interest- 
ing, from  the  circumstance  that  while 
in  many  portions  of  Europe  it  is  formed 
into  meal,  it  forms  an  important  aliment 
for  man ;  one  sort  at  least  has  been  cul- 
tivated from  the  days  of  Pliny,  on  ac- 
count of  its  fitness  as  an  article  of  diet 
for  the  sick.  The  country  of  its  origin 
is  somewhat  uncertain^  though  the  most 
common  variety  is  said  to  be  indigen- 
ous to  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 
Another  oat,  resembling  tlie  cultivated 
variety,  is  also  found  growing  wild  in 
California. 

This  plant  was  introduced  into  the 
North  American  Colonies  soon  after  their 
settlement  by  the  English.  It  was 
sown  by  Gosnold  on  the  Elizabeth 
Islands  in  1602;  cultivated  in  New- 
foundland in  1622 ;  and  in  Virginia 
by  Berkley,  {Jrior  to  1648. 

The  oat  is  a  hardy  grain,  and  is  suited 
to  climates  too  hot  and  too  cold  either  for 
wheat  or  rye.  Indeed,  its  flexibility  is 
so  great,  that  it  is  cultivated  with  sue- 
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cess  in  Bengal,  as  low  as  latitude  twen- 
ty-five degrees  north,  but  refuses  to 
yield  profitable  crops  as  we  approach 
the  equator.  It  flourishes  remarkably 
well  when  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  se- 
lection of  varieties,  throughout  the  in- 
habited parts  of  Europe,  the  northern 
and  central  portions  ot  Asia,  Australia, 
Southern  ancl  Northern  Africa,  the  cul- 
tivated regions  of  nearly  all  North  Ame- 
rica, and  a  large  portion  of  South  Ame- 
rica. 

In  this  country  the  growth  of  the  oat 
is  confined  principally  to  the  Middle, 
Western  and  Northern  States.  The  va- 
rieties cultivated  are  the  common  white, 
the  black,  the  grajr,  the  imperial,  the 
Hope  town,  the  Polish,  the  Egyptian, 
ana  the  potato  oat.  The  yield  of  the 
common  varieties  varies  from  forty  to 
ninety  bushels  and  upwards,  per  acre, 
and  weighing  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 


pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  Egyptian 
oat  is  cultivated  south  of  Tennessee, 
which,  after  being  sown  in  autumn,  ana 
fed  off  by  stock  in  winter  and  spring, 
yields  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels  per 
acre.  In  the  manufacture  of  malt  and 
spirituous  liquors,  oats  enter  but  lightly, 
and  their  consumption  for  this  purpose 
does. not  exceed  60,000 bushels  annually 
in  the  United  States. 

The  oat,  like  rye,  never  has  entered 
much  into  our  foreign  commerce,  as  the 
domestic  consumption  has  always  been 
nearly  equal  to  the  quantity  produced. 
The  annual  average  exports  lt)r  seve- 
ral years  preceding  1817,  were  70,000 
bushels. 

By  the  census  returns  of  1 840  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  total  produce  of  the 
United  States  was  123,071,341  bushels; 
of  1850,  146,678,879  bushels. 


ART.   VIII.-COMMERCIAL    QROWTH    AND    PROSPECTS    OF 

ST.   LOUIS. 

THE   GREAT   CITIES   OF   AMERICA. 

No,  in. 

[In  volame  13th  of  the  Review  the  reader  will  find  elaborate  articles  upon  the  Com- 
mercial Progress  of  New-Orleans  and  Cincinnati,  with  much  interesting  material  in  regard 
to  St.  Louis.  We  continued  our  references  to  the  great  cities  of  the  Union  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Boston  into  our  March  number,  vol.  14th,  and  will  follow  it  up  with  a  regular 
series  of  similar  papers. 

Our  present  subject  will  be  St.  Louis ;  and  having  hitherto,  in  the  Review  and  the  7n- 
dustrial  ReiouTceSj  discussed  its  early  history  and  advancement,  we  complete  the  subject 
to  date  from  the  elaborate  report,  in  pamphlet  form,  for  1852 — 3,  made  by  A.  B.  Cham- 
bers, Esq.,  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican.] 


St.  Louis  must  at  no  distant  day  be- 
come important  as  a  manufacturing:  city. 
The  heaviest  business  in  this  department 
will  doubtless  be  in  iron.  The  state 
boasts  of  her  mountains  of  ore,  and  the 
coal  region  is  immediately  at  our  doors. 
Within  a  few  years  past  the  articles 
made  of  iron  have  multiplied  beyond 
any  expectation.  Railing,  fencing  for 
agricultural  uses,  window  sash,  door- 
fronts,  columns,  caps,  telegraph  wire^ 
water  pipe,  are  a  few  only  of  the  uses  to 
which  the  article  has  lately  been  ap- 
plied; while  speculation  begins  to  whis- 
per about  entire  buildings  being  con- 
gtructed,  and  entire  streets  paved  with  it. 
Oar  shops  already  compete  with  the  best 


artisans  elsewhere  for  the  manufacture 
of  steam  engines,  and  of  every  species 
of  machinery.  A  connection  with  Pilot 
Knob  and  the  Iron  Mountain  by  rail- 
road, will  obviate  at  once  the  difficulty 
to  an  embarkation  of  the  kind,  by  plac- 
ing the  ore  at  the  furnace  cheaply  and 
expeditiously,  and  thus  bringina:  into 
general  use  this  great  metal.  Missouri 
contains  thus,  within  her  own  bosom,  an 
element  of  wealth  that  has  not  yet  been 
brought  into  requisition,  and  which  is 
destined  at  no  distant  day  to  give  a  strong 
and  vigorous  pulsation  to  her  growth  in 
wealth.  Besides  this,  we  have  lead  and 
copper  ore  in  abundance,  exhaustless, 
and  second  in  quality  to  the  yield  of  no 
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other  region.  The  tests  made  of  the  lat- 
ter, recently,  place  it  favorably,  as  re- 
fards  purity,  with  the  product  of  Lake 
uperior,  while  its  contiguity  to  our  city, 
its  easy  access  to  the  line  of  the  Pacinc 
Rail-road,  and  the  cheap  mining  requi- 
site to  obtain  it,  render  an  investment  in 
its  manufacture  certainly  profitable. 

The  principal  deficit  in  the  receipts  of 
the  year  just  closed,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  one,  will  be  found  in  hemp, 
lead,  flour,  wheat,  corn,  and  oats;  ancl 
the  following  table,  compiled  the  present 
year,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Excnange, 
will  show  pai-ticularly  the  relative  im- 
ports of  the  two  seasons  of  the  principal 
products  of  the  country. 

Tobacco hhda, 

"      bxa. 

"       bales. 

Hemp *'    . 

Lead pigs. 

Flour bbJs. 

Wheat bush. 

Corn 8ncka..li840,906 

Oats "    .. 

Barley  and  Malt "     . . 

Beef. bbla.. 

**    tierces.. 

Pork bbla.. 

"    tierces . . 

Lard bbla  dsics.. 

^"    kejfs.. 

Bacon cks  &  hhda . . 

♦•     bbla  «t  bxa.. 

"     pieces. . 

Whiaky bbla.. 

Hides 

Bagging pieces. . 

Bale  Rope coils. . 

Sugar hhda.. 

"      bbla de  bxa.. 

"      baga.. 

CoflTee sacks.. 

Molasses hhda  dc  bbla . . 

Salt bbla.. 

"    sacks.. 

Nails kegs.. 

By  the  above  statement  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  nearly  all  the  staples  of 
the  country,  the  receipts  of  this  year  are 
far  below  those  of  last.  The  table  is  not 
as  full,  and,  we  fear,  as  accurate  as  the 
importance  of  the  subject  demands;  but 
with  such  data  as  we  have,  it  is  pre- 
sented. 

Hemp. — The  relative  prices  of  the  two 
seasons,  given  monthly,  are  as  follows : 

1851.  1854. 

January $85  to  $110 $75  to  $92 

February 80  to    105 75  to    90 

March 85  to      95 60  to    85 

April    70  to      90 60  to    75 

May 70  to      85 62  to    78 

June 75  to      82 72  to    82 

July 75  to  95....     72  to    65 

August 80  to      95  68  to    87 

September 80  to      90 83  to    91 

October 75  10      85 88  to  100 

November 75  to      65 92  to  100 

I>»««<nt>«r 78  to     92 88  to  107 


1851. 

185«. 

10,371  .. 

.   14,053 

8,380... 

.   12,388 

■ 

300 

65,366... 

.   49,122 

503,571... 

.  409,314 

19,3,892... 

.  130,332 

1,700,708... 

.1,591,886 

1,840,900... 

.  344,720 

794,421.., 

.  323  OSl 

101,674... 

.   47,264 

8,872... 

11,165 

5,640... 

6,546 

103.013... 

.   66,306 

15,793... 

2,704 

52,208... 

.   42,515 

14,450... 

.   11,815 

16,791... 

.   11.285 

1,564... 

1,790 

6,629... 

.   18,809 

47,991 . . . 

.   46,446 

99,736... 

.   97,148 

2,746... 

3,650 

34,088... 

.   42,121 

29.276... 

35,283 

36,687... 

27,672 

...  . 

31,745 

101,904... 

96,240 

40,251... 

54,935 

46,250... 

42,281 

216,933... 

266,616 

57,862... 

42,201 

The  disparity  which  is  shown  in  the 
range  for  the  year  just  closed,  must  be 
traced  to  the  extremes  of  qualities  in  the 
product,  which  may  be  classed  as  com- 
mon and  prime.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  fall,  as  the  stock  became  diminished, 
the  better  grades  ruled  high,  and  the 
year  closed  with  the  staple  firm  at  the 
figures  given. 

Monthly  statement  of  the  receipts  of 
hemp  for  the  years  1851  and  1852: 

1851.  1859. 

January 27 17 

February 1,078 312 

March 4,796 5,745 

AprU 9,461 4,737 

May 12,142 7,539 

June 12,094 6.712 

July 6,350 8,387 

August 8,660 6,311 

September 7,894 3,057 

October 2,292 1,717 

November 438 1,030 

December 264 254 


Total 


.65,366.. 


..48,818 


The  receipts  of  1847  were  72,222 
bales;  of  1848,  47,270:  of  1849,  46.290; 
of  1850,  60,862. 

Bale-rope  and  Bagging. — ^The  re- 
ceipts  of   bale-rope    during  the    year 

1851,  were  34,088  coils;  this  year  41,674 
— leaving  a  difference  in  favor  of  tliis 
season's  operations  of  7,586  coils.  The 
pieces  of  bagging  for  1851,  were  2,746; 
lor  1852,  3,650 — amount  in  favor  of  this 
year,  904  pieces. 

Tobacco. — The  sales  at  our  ware- 
houses, for  the  year  just  closed,  exhibit 
an  excess  on  the  operations  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  of  3,096  hhds.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  transactions  at  the 
Planters^  and  State  Tobacco  Warehouses 
for  the  past  seven  years,  from  1846  to 

1852,  inclusive: 

PUnt«n'.  SUto  Waich'te. 

1846 2,573  hhda 971  bhds. 

1847 3,854    "      1,235     " 

..3,184    "      1,083     " 

-.4,982    "      867     " 

4,169    "     69     " 

4,195    "     796     " 


1648 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 


.5,776 


.2,311 


The  large  increase  in  the  inspection 
and  sale  of  tobacco,  at  this  point,  the 
present  over  any  former  year,  is  in  a 

freat  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the 
igh  prices  that  have  ruled  in  this  mar- 
ket in  comparison  with  others,  and 
which  prices  have  induced  stemmers  to 
dispose  of  their  lugs  here  rather  than 
forward  them  to  other  places  as  had 
heretofore  been  their  general  custom. 

The  sales  in  our  own  market  during 
the  embraced  year,  show  the  follow ing 
gratifying  result : 


Bale-rope  and  Bagging — Tobacco — Lead — Flour. 
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fiftctory. 

January none. 

Febraary •* 

March 


Planton'  Leaf,  inferior  F«!r  to 

factory.  to  common.  floe. 

.2     a2H 23«a3     3     aA 

.2     o2H 2J4fl3     3     ai 

.2M  a  25c 224  a  3^ 3ii  a  4     4 


CkoicA  and  ManvfiM- 

Mlectioiw.  taring. 

4     a  5    none. 

.4     aS    " 

a  5     5  a   0 

a5     , 5a    9 

a5     5ol5 

a5     6al5 

a5    6al5 


AprU 2Haiyi 2)$  a  3     3     «  3H 33ia4     4 

May 2Ham 3>i  a  3     3     aSH 3J6a4     4 

June 25ia3     3     «  3J< 3J<  a  83i   .. . .  2?4  a  4     4 

July 254  a'3     3     a3J4 3Ji  a  354 3?4  a  4     4 

Auguat 2     a3J< 3Jfia4     4     o  4?4 5     a  554 554  «  6)4 6  a  15 

September 3Hft4i£ 4     a43< 4'^a5     6     a  5% 5ii  a  5^ 6  a  15 

October 3J6a4     4      a4H 4)<o5     5     o  5ii 5i4  a  5»4 6  o  12 

NoTember 3Ji  o  3?4 33ia4hL 454  a  454 454  a  5     5     aSif 6  a  12 

December none 3S4  «  354 354a4    4     a  45i  ....  454  a  454 6  o  12 


Manufactured  Tobacco.  —  A  few 
years  since  a  strong  prejudice  existed 
against  western-manufactured  tobacco, 
and  the  progress  of  the  trade  was  con- 
siderably retarded  in  consequence ;  but 
more  recently  this  feeling  has  given 
way,  and  each  season  witnesses  a  fur- 
ther improvement  in  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry. This  city  has  now  ten  estab- 
lishments, some  of  them  on  a  large  scale. 
Our  manufactured  tobacco,  of  medium 
and  good  qualities,  is  as  good  as,  if  not 
superior  to,  the  Virginia,  and  some  of 
the  fine  equal  to  the  best  imported.  All 
that  is  wanting  fully  to  develop  the 
business  is,  that  our  merchants  and 
dealers  generally  should  encourage  the 
manufacturers  by  purchasing  at  home, 
and  thus  give  our  own  industry  a  fair 
chance.  Prices  have  ruled  from  5  cents 
a  pound  for  the  lowest  grade  of  country 
brands,  to  10  and  15  for  the  best.  City- 
manufactured  from  10,  for  common,  to 
14  and  18  for  medium,  and  22  to  25  for 
fine,  at  which  rates  Ine  article  is  now 
firm,  with  a  good  prospect  of  remaining 
so.  The  yeaFs  operations  reach  about 
8,000  packages,  consuming  700  hhds. 
of  the  raw  material.  The  increase  in 
the  country  manufactures  this  year  has 
been  large. 

Lead. — The  operations  of  the  season 
show  a  falling  off  in  this  product.  A  de- 
cline has  been  perceptible  in  the  yield 
of  the  upper  mines  for  the  last  six  years, 
which  is  thus  stated  by  a  gentleman 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject  : 

Pigs  of  70  lbs.  produced  in  1847 779,469 

"      1848 681,969 

**         "      1849 628,934 

"  "       1850 568,300 

"  "       1851 472,60^ 

"  "      1852 400,000 

The  amount  of  the  year  just  closed  is 
known  up  to  the  25th  November,  and 
from  that  date  to  the  close  of  December, 
the  yield  is  estimated. 

The  causes  to  which  this  deficit  is 
traceable,  as  shown  by  the  writer  allu- 


ded to,  are,  1st.  The  number  of  the 
mining  population  which  the  California 
emigration  has  carried  off,  amounting 
to  at  least  one  half  2d.  The  failures  in 
sinking  for  ores  below  the  water-level 
in  the  small  beds  of  rock.  3d.  The 
mining  population  being  citizens  of  for- 
eign birth,  who  take  no  interest  in 
mining  except  for  wages.  4th.  Want 
of  sufficient  economical  machinery  to 
drain  the  wet  grounds.  5th.  Want  of 
a  sufficient  capital,  and  more  general 
knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  lead 
basins. 

Although  such  a  decrease  is  exhibited, 
the  price  of  lead  has  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing. In  1847,  on  the  levee  at  Galena, 
the  rate  was  S3  60  per  100  lbs.,  while 
during,  the  year  just  closed  the  article 
commanded  an  advance  of  $4  10. 

The  deficit  in  the  receipts  at  this  port 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
(1851,)  is  over  99,000  pigs,  and  the  price 
at  which  the  article  ranged  during  the 
year  was  as  follows :  From  the  first  of 
January  to  near  the  close  of  March, 
S4  25,  when  it  fell  to  S4  20,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  April  declined  to  $4 
10  ]  about  the  middle  of  April  it  rose  to 
$4  15,  and  continued  gradually  rising 
until  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  it  at- 
tained to  $4  50 ;  from  this  time  until  the 
last  of  June,  it  alternately  stood  at  S4  45, 
and  $4  50,  and  in  July  fell  to  S4  30,  and 
$4  35,  and  thus  remained  till  the  middle 
of  August,  when  it  ruled  at  $4  40 ;  in  the 
early  part  of  September  it  commenced 
a  permanent  rise,  and  at  the  close  of 
that  month  stood  at  $4  50,  which  posi- 
tion it  occupied  until  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, when  it  went  up  to  $4  75. 
During  the  earlv  part  of  the  month  of 
December  it  ruled  firmly  at  $4  87)^  ,* 
and  toward  the  middle  and  close,  at 
$5  00,  and  $5  25,  at  which  price,  our 
report  closes  with  a  decided  upward 
tendency. 

Flour. — ^The  receipts  per  river  for 
1851,  were  184,446  bbls;  this  year  131,-- 
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333— difference  53,113.  Received  by 
wagons  this  year,  as  reported  by  five 
houses  in  the  city,  (the  only  houses  that 
received  in  this  way  to  any  extent,)  89,- 
461  bbls.;  last  year,  as  reported  in  the 
annual  statement,  45.000-difference  44,- 
461 .  The  comparative  statement  of  the 
two  years  may  be  thus  made : 

1851.  1859. 

Manufactured  by  City  Mills...  .408,099 393,184 

Receipts  per  river 184,446 131,333 

Receipts  per  wagons 45,000 89,4(51 


Total 638,545 6 1 3,978 

Deficit  the  present  year 24,567  bbls. 

The  following  table  of  the  monthly 
prices  of  the  two  seasons  has  been  com- 
piled with  a  view  to  as  much  accuracy 
as  our  means  would  admit: 

I8SI.  1858. 

January $3  87a4  50 |3  75  «  4  00 

February •....  3  75  a  4  60 3  75  a  3  87J4 

March 3  60  a  4  50 3  65  a  3  75 

April 3  50  a  4  50 3  50  a  3  75 

May 8  50  fl  4  50 3  55  a  3  75 

June 3  60  a  4  50 3  75  a  4  00 

Joly 3  75fl4  50 3  25  a  3  35 

August 3  75  a  4  50 3  60  a  3  65 

September 3  60  a  4  37 3  35  a  3  50 

October 3  50  a  4  50 3  40  a  3  60 

November 3  40  a  4  60 3  65  a  8  90 

December 3  75  a  4  75 4  00  a  4  50 

St.  Louis  brands  have  always  stood 
high  in  distant  markets,  and  they  yet 
maintain  their  superiority ;  but  the  high 
prices  at  which  grain  has  ruled  this  sea- 
son, and  the  low  rates  of  flour,have  had  a 
tendency  to  relax  the  rule  of  our  millers, 
and  induce  them  to  work  up  less  wheat 
than  is  their  practice. 

Wheat. — The  decline  in  receipts  at 
this  port  have  been  steady  since  1849. 
In  1850,  they  amounted  to  1,808,817 
bushels;  in  1851,  to  1,665,347,  and  this 
year,  to  1,591,886.  In  1847  and  1848, 
the  receipts  were  2,432,377  and  2,194,- 
789  bushels.  Our  mills  were  arranged 
for  such  receipts  as  these  last  exhibit, 
and  are  capable  of  turniupr  out  over  3,000 
barrels  per  day.  No  doubt  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  deficit  here  exhibited,  in  the 
recept  of  grain,  has  been  diverted  from 
this  point  through  other  channels  of 
trade,  and  country  mills,  as  the  statistics 
would  lead  us  believe,  are  enlarging  and 
extending  their  business.  Whatever  the 
cause  may  be,  the  effect  is  apparent, 
that,  as  a  grain  market,  St.  Louis  is  be- 
coming yearly  less  and  less  important. 
The  amount  in  the  hands  of  millers  at 
this  time,  does  not  exceed  65^000  to  70.- 
000  bushels,  which,  allowing  i}4  bushels 
to  the  barrel  of  flour,  superfine  and  extra, 


is  equal  to  15,554  barrels,  taking  the 
highest  figure.  The  comparative  prices 
for  the  past  two  years  may  be  thus 
given : 

1851.  ISSi. 

January ISaSOH 70  «  #0  85 

February 70  a  80    62a  OM 

March 70agO     65  a  0  SO 

April 60fl80    55  «  0  SO 

May 70a65     70a  0  81 

June 65a78    75a  0» 

July 65a80     65a  0  TO 

August 70a80    62a  0  79 

September 55a70    69a  0  75 

October 70  a  76     70  a  0  73 

November 70a75     65a  0  75 

December 75  a  82     65  a  100 

Corn. — In  1850  and  1851,  the  receipts 
of  corn  were  liberal,  and  exceeded  to  a 
considerable  amount  those  of  previous 
years,  with  the  exception  of  1847.  This 
year,  the  deficit  shows  a  large  falling 
off.  The  following  table,  embracing  the 
years  mentioned,  is  given : 

1B47 1,016,308  busbda. 

1848 639,639 

1849 305,864        " 

1850  1,043,586        " 

1851     ^. 1,791,100        « 

1852 677,000        " 

Several  reasons  have  been  advanced 
to  account  for  this  falling  ofJJ  and  among 
them  may  be  noticed  tbe  conversion  of 
a  large  portion  of  grain  into  pork,  the 
drought  of  the  growing  season,  and  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  this  market.  But 
we  think,  along  with  these  reasons,  no 
considerable  quantities  have  found  their 
way  to  the  lake.  It  is  stated,  that  from 
a  point  on  the  Illinois  river,  grain  can 
be  shipped  to  Chicago  as  cheaply  and 
expeditiously  as  to  this  points  and  that 
from  Chicago  to  New- York  the  transpor- 
tation  does  not  exceed  the  charges  from 
New-Orleans  to  New- York.  If  this  be 
true,  Chicago  has  the  advantage  of  the 
amount  of  freight  between  St.  Louis  and 
New-Orleans — no  inconsiderable  item 
of  expenditure  in  the  transportation  of 
an  article  of  the  kind.  Our  object  is  to 
speak  of  the  commercial  character  of 
this  city  as  the  statistics  require  us,  and 
in  doing  so  it  is  necessary  to  say,  tliat 
other  points  are  successfully  contending 
for  an  important  portion  of  our  receipt^s, 
and  as  the  result  seems  to  show,  most 
successfully.  We  give  the  rates  of  the 
two  past  years : 

18SL  lUi. 

January 44  di8 3I(  «  41 

February 41  a  46 30  a  4S 

March 35  a  40 39  a  37 

April 35a40 33  «  3d 

May 34  a  38 30  a  43 
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March  quotations  were  reported  as  high 
as  S14:  at  the  beginning  of  4p"l  it 
reachedf  $15  50,  and  at  the  close  of  that 
month  $16  50,  at  which  it  remained, 
with  occasional  alight  variations,  until 
the  middle  of  June,  when  it  attained 
$18;  early  in  July  it  brought  $19,  and 
about  the  middle  of  Au<^ust  reached  its 
maximum  of  $20,  which  was  maintain- 
ed until  the  stock  in  this  city,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  city  orders,  was  almost  en- 
tirely exhausted.  In  October  a  depression 
in  the  South  was  felt  here,  but  few,  if 
any,  operations  were  aifected  by  it.  The 
decline  was  but  for  a  short  period ;  for 
almost  upon  the  advent  of  the  |>resent 
season  the  article  rose  again  in  the 
South  to  near  its  former  position,  and 
our  market  opened  with  the  new  crop 
at  $16  50.  Through  the  summer  and 
fall,  hams  and  lard  kept  pace  with  bar- 
reled meats,  and  maintained  their  rates 
until  the  close  of  the  season ;  but  shoul- 
ders and  sides,  after  attaining  to  8)^  and 
101^^,  declined  about  the  commencement 
of  the  fall,  and  went  down  to  5%  and 
1%,  The  transactions  of  the  year,  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  baconed  shoul- 
ders and  sides,  show  favorably  to  opera- 
tors. The  reason  for  the  permanent  de- 
cline in  the  products  named,  rtlust  be 
found  in  the  large  quantities  thrown  in 
from  different  points  on  the  markets  be- 
low, and  the  comparatively  small  de- 
mand which  existed.  There  was  no  real 
cause  for  the  high  rates  at  which  shoul- 
ders and  sides  were  held,  and  the  ad- 
vance upon  them  may  be  attributed  al- 
together to  a  speculative  feeling  among 
western  operators,  and  by  which  many 
of  these  operators  sustained  heavy  losses. 
A  greater  proportion  of  meats  had  been 
baconed  than  usual,  induced  by  the  be- 
lief that  it  would  prove  more  profitable 
—  a  belief  predicated  upon  the  prices 
which  ruled  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
vious season.  The  use  of  hams  is  ge- 
neral ;  their  range  of  quality,  from  com- 
mon to  fancy  sugar-cured,  is  within  the 
reach  of  nearly  all  classes ;  the  x>oor 
prefer  them,  in  their  plainest  state,  to 
shoulders  or  sides,  and  the  wealthy  care 
but  little  for  the  enhancement  in  the 
prices  superinduced  by  superiority  of 
curing  and  preserving ;  and  hence,  as 
we  have  said,  their  consumption  is  ge- 
neral, and  every  year  this  consumption 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  The 
manufacture  of  lard  oil  is  rapidly  ex- 
tending.    This  article  is  now  used  on 


1851.  1859. 

Jane 33  a  36 35  a  44 

July 38  a  43 35  a  48 

August 85  a  40 40  a  45 

September 35  a  38 40  a  45 

Oclober...     35o40.... 40  a  45 

November 31  a  36 43  a  50 

December 36o40 41  a  43 

As  far  as  can  "be  ascertained  there  is  but 
little  corn  on  the  market  at  this  time. 

Oats. — The  receipts  of  1851  were 
794,431  bushels  agamst  697,432  for  the 
previous  year;  this  year  the  receipts 
dwindle  to  338,502  sacks  or  677,000 
bushels.     The  stock  on  hand  is  trifling. 

Whisky. — ^As  compared  with  the  re- 
ceipts of  1851,  this  year  shows  a  falling 
off  of  1,545  bbls.  The  imports  of  the 
two  seasons,  as  stated,  are  47,991,  and 
46,446.  With  regard  to  the  amount  ma- 
nufactured in  the  city,  we  are  unable  to 
give  a  reliable  statement.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  distillers  as  short  of  last  yearns 
operations,  and  we  should  suppose,  from 
the  light  receipts  of  com,  that  such  is  the 
case. 

Compar'ative  prices  of  the  two  years : 

1S51.  1862. 

January 32     a23    16     a  18 

February 22}<  aJMH \bX  a  16 

March 20     a21     15Ji  a  16Jj 

April 183ii  aI9    15H  a  Ibli 

May 19     a  19l< 15)i  a  17 

June 20H«21     16     a\l^ 

July \B\  a  19     16Ji  a  17)6 

August • 19J4ol9Ji 17     a20 

September 21  *i  a  22     ......  18J6  a  19 

October 20     a  20^ 16     o  I8J4 

November 20)6  a  21     18^  a20 

December 2136  «22    19?i 

The  above  statement  of  the  amount  of 
receipts  differs  with  some  other  tables. 
Taking  the  data  of  last  year  in  our  pos- 
session, the  result  cannot  be  otherwise 
stated.  The  great  deficit  in  corn  would 
seem  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Provisions. — The  price  of  provisions 
ruled  high  for  a  greater  part  of  the  year. 
At  the  opening  of  the  pork  season,  hogs 
brought  $4  30  and  $4  35  net,  upon  which 
an  advance  was  effected,  before  the 
close,  to  $4  75  and  84  85.  At  these 
rates  our  operators  did  not  enter  the  bu- 
siness as  deeply  as  they  had  done  the 
preceding  season.  The  ascertained 
amount  of  pork  cut  in  the  country  was 
1,398,846  hogs,  against  1.662,187  the  year 
before;  showing  a  deficit  of  263,341 
head,  of  which  deficit  this  point  bore, 
for  its  share,  43,000.  On  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary, mess  pork  commanded  $12  50, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  month  $13  was 
obtained.  It  rose  gradually  through  the 
month  of  February,  and  on  the  1st  of 
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machinery  of  every  description,  and  its  measure,  the  packing  of  the  article, 
consumption  by  the  railways  alone  is  This  demand  keeps  the  price  too  liigh 
immense.  With  these  demands,  hams  for  a  successful  competition  with  the 
and  lard  maintained  their  stand ;  but  packing  operations  at  other  points.  The 
sides  and  shoulders,  used  only  by  a  emigration  across  the  plains  employed  a 
class  or  two,  were  unable  to  recover  large  number  of  our  best  cattle,  and  of 
from  their  depression.  At  the  close  of  course  restricted  trade  to  a  considerable 
the  season,  holders  had  worked  of!  near-  extent.  The  year  closes  with  the  mar- 
ly the  whole  of  their  stock,  and  at  the  ket  high,  $5  50  for  choice  qualities,  and 
the  beginning  of  operations  about  the  with  but  comparatively  few  in  the  repion 
rniddle  of  November,  there  was  but  from  which  our  yards  are  supplied.  The 
little  on  the  market.  This  little  left  only  sales  of  barreled  beef  reported  at 
received  an  advantacje  from  the  high  this  point  have  been  prime  at  S9  25. 
rates  wliich  new  products  commanded  Sugar. — The  receipts  this  year  have 
—  and  old  shoulders,  at  the  close,  rea-  been  35,276  hhds.,  and  27,672  barrels 
lized  6  @  6  V^,  sides  8  @  8)^.  and   boxes,   against   29,276   hhds.,  20,- 

Beef  AND  Cattle. — For  the  packing  854  barrels,  and  1 5.833  boxes  last.  The 
of  beef  this  market  has  never  been  very  year  closes  with  a  larger  amount  on 
remarkable,  operators  preferring  to  send  nand  than  usual,  :the  sudden  close  of 
the  article  off  on  hoof  rather  than  in  navigation  having  prevented  expected 
barrels.  The  whole  season,  perhaps,  sales.  Prices  rule  low  at  this  time, 
will  not  show  beyond  3,000  barrels.  Tne  barely  covering  cost  and  charges,  and 
receipts  at  this  point  are  generally  for-  in  some  instances  hardly  doing  that 
warded,  and  the  article  is  but  rarely  The  city  consumption  has  increased 
resorted  to  in  the  way  of  speculation,  materially,  and  the  country  demand  is 
In  lieu  of  this,  however,  we  claim  St.  also  enlarging.  This  will  account  for 
Louis  as  one  of  the  greatest  points  for  the  heavy  receipts  somewhat ;  but  the 
the  shipment  of  cattle  in  the  west.  It  full  crop  this  year  must  be  taken,  in  this 
is  difficult  to  state  with  any  great  accu-  view,  mto  consideration.  We  quote 
racy  the  number  of  head  which  have  common  to  prime,  as  the  closing  rates 
been  shipped  south  the  past  year.  From  of  the  sea.son,  at  from  3i^  to  5c. 
the  best  information  to  be  obtained,  we  The  following  is  a  state'inent  of  sugars 
put  the  amount  down  at  300  per  week,  received  at  Belcher's  refinery  in  1852, 
making  over  15,000.  It  is  the  shipping  and  refined  during  the  year: — 
demand  which  precludes,   in  a  great 

OahaadJaa. 
Reee!?td.  R«fin«d.  Ut,  18U. 

Haranasngars    boxes 17,521 16,553 985 

New-Orleans  and  Cuba  sugars hhds 9,740 7,658 2,083 

^.     '*  "  "       bbls 3,397 2,987 410 

Cistern  supars "    9,980 9.470 510 

Manilla  and  Brazil  sugars bags 34,621 29,848 4,773 


During  same  time  refined  over  of 
molasses  and  cane  syrup  10,567  barrels. 
Number  of  packages  of  refined  sugars, 
syrups,  and  molasses,  turned  out  during 
the  year,  103,550. 

Molasses. — Receipts  for  the  year, 
54,934  hhds.  and  barrels,  against  40,231 
barrels  last.  Plantation  is  now  selling 
at  26c.,  and  the  market  represented 
dull.  ^ 

Coffee. — As  compared  with  the  im- 
ports of  1851,  the  present  season  shows 
an  increase  of  over  6,000  sks.  This  is 
not  as  large  a  difference  as  existed  be- 
tween the  receipts  of  1850  and  1851 — 
the  difl'erence  being  in  favor  of  the 
latter  year  of  oyer  28,000  sks.  The  stock 
on  hand  at  this  time  is  represented  as 
not  large,  and  the  year  closes  with  the 
article  at  9^  @  9^c.  for  Rio. 


Salt. — Receipts  of  Kanawha,  42,281 
barrels,  against  30,591  last  year.  The 
reduction  of  this  article  to  25c.  opened  a 
much  larger  market^  and  we  presume 
the  enhanced  sales  are  to  be  attributed 
in  a  good  degree  to  this  cause.  Of  salt 
in  sacks,  embracing  L.  B.,  T.  I.  and  G.  A., 
our  receipts  foot  up  266,622  sacks,  against 
252,855  sacks  last  year.  This  is  a  large 
increase.  The  prices,  by  reason  of  this 
increase,  have  fallen,  and  the  year  closes 
with  Turk's  island  at  65c.,  and  ground 
alum  at  $1  05  @  $1  10.  The  receipts  of 
sacks  this  year  is  less  2,400  than  tiiat  of 
1850. 

Lumber. — The  following  table  of  the 
monthly  receipts  of  lumber,  within  the 
limits  of  the  corporation,  has  been  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Ferguson,  lumber-master 
of  the  city. 
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MoBdM.  Lamber.       ShinglM.       Lathfl. 

Janaary ..     ..  

February 202,120..     ..  

March 494,906..    52ft,000..  

AprU 868.874..     114,000..  

May 1, 227.667.. l,9as,000.,  

June 2,176,169. .1,496,000.. 31,000. 

July 2,087,340. .    680,500. .  . 

Augunt 687,2t)8. .    585,000. .  . 

September 1,005,547..      ..  — 

October 503,61 9..     28,000..  — 

Norember 192,974..    697,000..  - 

December  ....     —    . .     , .  — 

"  ,...       2,664  Rail-road  Tiea. 


Cooper 
•inff. 


.  50,000 
.169,100 
.273,053 
.162,956 
.  89,965 
.  10,000 
.  15,099 
.168,788 
.116,000 
.161,000 
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year,  shows  an  increase  over  those  of 
the  last.  As  this  is  an  important  portion 
of  our  report^  evidencing  the  progress  of 
the  commercial  relations  of  the  city,  as 
they  are  yearly  extended,  and  marking, 
to  a  good  degree,  the  improvement  of 
the  country,  from  which  the  principal 
products  are  received,  we   have  com- 

Eiled,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  could 
e  obtained,  the  following  table,  embra- 
cing a  period  of  three  years. 


Tonnage.— The  table  of  arrivals  at 
this  port^  of  steamers  Jot  the  present 
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The  tonnage  of  this  port  has  been  con-  mountains  and .  the  oak  forests  of  the 

siderably  increased,  and  as  freights  were  state,  our  docks  and  machine  sliops  will 

scarce,   charges   have  ruled    unusually  be  enabled  to  exhibit  as  well-built  ves- 

low  during  the  year.    There  have  been  sels,  propelled  by  engines  as  perfect, 

added  to  our  list,  within  the  past  twelve  and  all  furnished  as  cheaply  as  any 

months,  several  boats,  which,  for  dimen-  other  point  in  the  west, 

sion,  power,  swiftness  and  elegance  of  Custom-House  Report. — ^Through  the 

finish,  are  hardly  surpassed  on  the  west-  politeness  of  Mr.  Greene,  Surveyor  of 

ern  waters.     One  of  these  was  built  at  the  Port,  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before 

Hannibal,  and  equipped,  and  furnished  the    publie    the    following    statement 

at  this  pointy  and  although,  as  yet^  she  We  annex  in   a  parallel  column  the 

has  made  but  a  trip  or  two  to  New-Or-  figures  of  1851 : 

leans,  and  has  not  fully  tested  her  ca-  St.  Lours,  January  3,  1853. 

gacity,   she  has  already  established  a  Messrs.  Chambers  and  Knapp: 
igh  character  for  our  artisans  in  naval  Gentlemen :  I  herewith  give  you  a 
architecture,  machinery  and  embellish-  statement  of  some  of  the  particulars  and 
ment.    There  can  be  no  doubt^  that  with  results  of  the  business  of  the  custom- 
rail-road    communication    to    the    iron  house  during  the  past  year : 

ma.  iMi. 

The  foreign  valne  of  goods,  Tvares,  and  merchandiso,  imported  into  St. 

Louis  from  foreign  countries,  and  entered  for  consumption  at  this  port  in 

1852 $954,956  00    $757,509  00 

Foreign  Talue  of  merchandise  remaining  in  public  store  on  31st  Dec,  ult..  11,566  00  8,261  69 

The  foreign  valae  of  merchandise  entered  at  other  ports  for  transportation 

hither,  but  not  yet  received,  estimated 72,951  00      107,902  00 

Total ...    $1,039,473  00 

Of  the  above-mentioned  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  entered  for  con- 
sumption in  1852,  the  imports  were  IVom  the  following  countries  -.—From 

England,  the  foreign  value  of  which  was $431,343  00    $406,113  00 

France 75,258  00        38.404  00 

Germany  and  Flolland 22,695  00        23,239  00 

Spain  and  Dependencies 262,886  00      220,770  00 

BrazU 93,086  00        68,963  00 

Manilla  (E.I.) 62,963  00 

Other  countries 6,705  00 

Total $954,946  00    $757,509  00 


The  general  descriptions  of  merchandise  imported  and  entered  (br  con- 
sumption are,  viz  :  sugar  and  molasses,  foreign  cost $413,172  00  $289,753  00 

Hardware,  cutlery,  &c 118,276  00  133,40100 

RaU-roadiron 132,894  00  100,21100 

Earthen  and  glassware 80,729  00  98,786  00 

Tin-plate,  tin,  iron,  copper,  dsc 59,826  00  31,482  00 

Dry  goods  and  fancy  goods 110,814  00  24,287  00 

Brandies,  wines,  gins,  cordials,  Ac 32,985  00  24,712  00 

Burr  stones 420  00  2,257  00 

Drugs  and  medicines 756  00  2,618  00 

Cigars 5,773  00 

Total $954,946  00  $757,509  00 


Amounts  of  duties  on  imports  collected $290,168  85    $239.318  68 

Hospital  moneys 3,129  89         2,941  03 

Total  amount  coUected  in  1852 $293,298  74 

Amount  expended  in  1852  for  relief  of  sick  and  distressed  seamen 3,162  01        $5,441  44 

Tonnage  on  steam  vessels  remaining  on  31st  December,  1852 36,372  00 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  GREENE. 
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CXZTED  STATES   COMMERCE,    1852 COMMEBCIAL    STATISTICS,  U.  S. COPPER  OF    MICHIGAPr*— • 

COMMERCE  OF  NORTH-WEST NEWSPAPERS  IN  U.  8. — SHIPWRECKS  ON  THE  FLORIDA  COASTS 

^ADVANCES    OP    OEOROIA LEAD  RESOURCES  OF  NORTH-WEST STATISTICS   OF  WEALTH 

TAXATION.  AND    INDEBTEDNESS  OF  NEW-YORK   AND    NEW-ORLEANS OIL  BUSINESS  OF  THE 

V.  8. — MINT  OF  THE  U.  S. CQMMERCE  OF  CHARLESTON — COMMERCE    OF    RICHMOND— NEW- 

TORE  STEAMSHIPS. 


Since  the  appearance  of  our  last  num- 
ber, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
published  his  annual  report  of  the  com- 
merce and  navigation,  etc.,  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  commercial  year  which 
closed  on  the  30th  June  last.    We  will 


in  our  next  make  an  analysis  of  it  simi- 
lar  to  those  which  were  made  by  us  of 
the  reports  of  the  other  departments  of 
government.  Meanwhile  the  following 
statistics  from  the  volume  may  be  of 
value  to  our  readers. 


statement  erkibiting  the  value  of  certain  artieleB  imported  during  the  year  ending  on  the  30tA  ofJune^  1845, 
1846,  1851,  1852,  {after  deducting  the  re-exportation*,}  and  the  amount  of  iuty  which  mecrued  on  eaek 
during  the  same  period^  reepectively  :— 


1845. 


1846. 


Valns.  Dutit!*.  Valu«.  DatiM. 

Woolens $10,504,423 $3.731,014 $9.985,925 $3,480,797 

Cottons 13,360,729 4,908,272 12,857,422 4,365,483 


Hempen  goods 601,661 198,642 696,888. 

Iron  and  manufactures  of. 4,075,142 2,415,003 3,660,581 . . 

Sugar 4,049,708 2,555,074 4,397,239.. 

Hemp,- unmanofiictUTed 140,372 55,122. 180,220.. 

Salt 883,359 678,069 748,566.. 

Coal 187,962 130,221 336,691.. 


1851. 


n  952.1 


138,394 

1,629.581 

2,713,876 

62,283 

509,344 

254,149 


V«Iu«.  DuUei.  Vttlo*. 

Woolens $19,239,930 $5,331,600.-. $17,348,184 

Cottons 24,486,502 5,348,695 18,716,741 

Hempengoods 615.339 123,048 344,777 

Iron  and  matiufactures  of 10,780,312 3,234,094 18,843,569 

Sugar 13,478.709 4,043,613 13,977,393.... 

Hemp,  unmanufactured... »  «..         212,811 63,843 164,211 

Salt 1,025,300 305,060 1,102,101 

Coal 478,095 143,429 405,652 


DutiM. 

$4,769,083 

4,895,327 

68,755 

5,682,484 

4.193,218 

'  49,963 

230,420 

121,695 


Total $67,316,6 

Average  Quarterly  Value, 


...  $18,493,382 $  7,001,428... 

.$7.351,146  20 


...  $19,950,140 
..$2,377,612  83 


Statement  exhibiting  the  value  of  dutiable  merchan- 
dise re-exported  annually^  from  1840  to  1852,  inclu- 
»ive,  and  showing  also  the  value  re-exported  from 
warehtmses  under  the  act  ofJugustQj  1846  :— 

Valu*  r«>flx- 

Daliuble  Tklae    ported   from 

Tmi>.  of  ni«i.rcbaiidiM.  warehuuM* 

1840 $5,805,809..  — 

1841 4,228,181..  — 

1842 4,684,462..  — 

1843 3,456,572..  — 

1844 3,962,508..  — 

1845 5,171.731..  — 

1846 5,522,577..  — 

1847* $2,333,527 

1847  t 2,020,380 

4,353,907..  $651,170 

1848 6,576,499..  2,869,941 

1849..., 6,625,276  .  3,692,363 

1850 7,376,361..  5,261,291 

1851 8,551,967..  5,666,000 

1853 9,501.138..  6,752,536 

Total  in  thirteen  years.. $3I9,146,6;J6.. 24,831,754 
ATerage  per  annum <)9,973,333. .  4,138,626 


Summary  Statement  of  the  Value  of  Domestic  Ex- 
ports of  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending 
30(A  June,  1852 : 


PRODUCE  OP  THE  SKA. 


Oil,  sperm 

Whale  and  otber  fish... 

Whalebone 

Sperm  candles 

Dried  and  smoked  fish. 
Pickled  fish 


$809,274 
440,287 
436,673 
143,096 
354,127 
98,883 


Total $2,282,343 

PBODDCE  OF  THK  FOBEST. 

Wood— Staves,  shingles,  boards,  hewn 

timber,  &c $2,674,577 

Otherlurober 123,523 

Masts  and  spars 95,459 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye 160,154 

Manufactures  of  wood 3,193,085 

Naval  stores     1,309,173 

Ashes— pot  and  pearl 507,673 

Ginseng 102,073 

Skins  and  furs  798.504 


*  5  months  to  Nov.  30. 


t?  months  to  June  30. 


Total $7,864,220 
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rSODUCT  OP  AORICULTUSB. 

Of  Animals— beef,  tallow,  hides,  and 

horned  cattle $1,500,429 

Butter  and  cheese  779,391 

PoTk,  (pickled,)  bacon,  lard,  and  live 

hogs.   3,765,470 

Horses  and  males 247,550 

Sheep 16,291 

Wool 14,308 

Wheat 2,555,209 

Flour 11,869,143 

Indian  corn 1,540,225 

"     meal 574,380 

Rye  meal  -  64,476 

Rye.  oats,  and  other  small  grain  and 

pulse 334,471 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread  318,899 

Potatoes /. 115,121 

Apples «,635 

Ri<5e 2,471,029 

Cotton 87,965,732 

Tobacco  10,031,283 

Hemp 18,649 

Total $124,225,691 

OTHER  AORICULTTJBAL   PRODUCTS. 

Flaxseed  $56,187 

Hops 69,042 

Brown  sugar  24,057 

Indigo 910 

Total $150,196 

MAMUPACTDRES. 

Wax $91,400 

Refinedsugar 149,921 

Chocolate 3.267 

Spiriisfl-om  grain 48,737 

"        "    molasses 323,040 

Molasses 13,163 

Vinegar  12,220 

Beer,  porter,  and  cider 48,052 

Linseed  oil 14.981 

Spirits  of  turpentine 137,856 

Household  furniture , 430,182 

Coaches  and  carriages 172,445 

HaU 80,453 

Saddlery 47,937 

Tallow  candles  and  soap 660,054 

Snuff  and  tobacco 1,316,622 

Leather  boots  and  shoes 428,708 

Cables  and  cordage 62,903 

Gunpowder 121,580 

Salt 89,346 

Lead 32,725 

Iron— Pig,  bar,  and  nails 1 18,624 

"     castings 191,388 

"     all  manufactures  of 1,993,807 

Copper  and  brass,  and  manufactures  of  103.039 

Medical  drugs  263,852 

Cotton— piece  goods,  printed.or  colored  926.404 

"        uncolorud 6,139,381 

*'        thread  and  yarns 34,718 

"        all  manufactures  of 571,638 

Flax  and  hemp— cloth  and  thread 5,468 

^'         "        bags  &  other  manufs.  of  8,154 

Wearing  apparel 250,228 

Earthen  and  stone  ware 18,310 

Combs  and  buttons 26,833 

Brushes  of  all  kinds 4,385 

Billiard  tables 1,068 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 8,340 

Morocco  and  other  leather  not  sold  by 

thepound  18,617 

Fire  engines  and  apparatus 16,724 

Printing  presses  and  type 47,781 

Musical  instruments 67,733 

Books  and  maps 217,809 

Paper  and  stationery J  19,535 

Paints  and  varnish 85,369 

Glass 194,634 

Tin 23,420 


Pewter  and  lead 18,469 

Marble  and  stone 57,240 

Gold  and  silver  and  leaf 20,332 

Gold  and  silver  coin 37,437,738 


Artificial  flowers  and  jewelr)'. 

Trunks 

Brick  and  Lime . 

Coal 

Ice 


114,738 

15,035 

13.539 

188,906 

161,086 


Total $52,953,092 


ARTICLES  MOT  ENUMERATED. 

Manuftictured $2,877,659 

Rawproduce 1,175,775 


Total. 


$4,073,484 

Showing  a  grand  total  of $  192,368,084 

Statiment  exhibiting  the  quantity  and  value  of  cot- 
ton exported  annually ^f ran  lti40  to  1852,  inclunve. 

Yew.  8«*I«l«od.      *  ' 

1840 8,779,669.. 

1841 6,237,424.. 

1842 7,246,099.. 

1843 7,515,068.. 

1844 6,099,076., 

1845 9,389.626. 

1846 


1847    6,298,973. 

1848 7,724,148. 

1849 11,969,259..] 

1850 8,236,463.. 

1851  8,299,626. 


ToUl.  Talu. 

743,94 1, 061..  $63,870,307 
530  204  100..  54.330,341 
584,717,014..  47^98,408 
792,297,106..  49,119.806 
663,683,455..  54,063,504 
872,905,996..  51,739,643 
9,888,533..    547,558,055..  42,767.331 


537,219,958..  58,415,848 
614,274.431..  61,998,294 
,026,602,269..  66.396,967 
635,381,604..  71,981,616 
.2.37,089..  112,315,317 


Year   ending  June 


1852 11, 738,075..  1,093,230,639..  87,985,732 

Statement  erhibitiuff  the  aggregate  value  of  Bread- 
tluffa  and  Proviriont  exported  annually  from  1840 
to  1852: 
Year  ending  September  30.  1840...... $19,067,535 

"  "  "    1841 I7,ie6,102 

"  "  "1842 16,902.876 

Nine  months  ending  June  30, 1843 11,2(H,128 

'      1844 17,970,136 

"1845 16,743,424 

"  "1846 27,701,421 

"  "     1847 68,701,921 

"  "1848  37,472,751 

"  "     1849 38,155,507 

"  "     1850 26,051,370 

"  "1651 21,948,650 

"  "    1852 25,857,027 
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The  abundant  copoer  resources  of 
Michigan  continue  still  to  attract  atten- 
tion. A  single  mineral  section  which 
brought  a  few  years  ago  $2,600,  is  now 
supposed  to  be  worth  $400,000.  The 
completion  of  the  Sault  St.  Marie  Canal 
will  greatly  develope  these  resources, 
and  the  land  appropriation  by  Congress 
will  be  adequate  to  the  completion. 

The  results  which  are  sure  to  be  de- 
rived to  the  country  at  a  future  day,  so 
far  as  the  article  of  copper  is  concerned, 
can  be  roughly  estimated  from  state- 
ments which  we  shall  give,  of  operations 
in  English  raining,  down  to  the  period 
when  attention  was  prominently  drawn 
to  the  region  around  Lake  Superior. 
The  English  mines  do  not  afford  so  pure 


an  article  as  the  American,  by  a  large 
per  centage,  and  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  the  former  has  been  much  greater 
than  it  will  be  in  the  latter.  In  1 843 
tlie  exports  of  British  copper  consisted  of 
8,463  tons,  unwrought,  in  pigs,  &c.  j  60 
tons  of  coin;  8,386  tons  in  sheets,  nails, 
&c. ;  6  tons  of  wire,  and  598  tons  of 
wrought  copper,  making  a  total  of  18,515 
tons.  The  quantity  of  copper  ore  car- 
ried to  England  for  the  purpose  of  being 
smelted,  and  re-imported  in  the  metallic 
state,  has  been  very  great  of  late  years. 
In  1826,  but  64  tons  were  sent.  In  1836, 
the  importation  had  reached  18,491  tons, 
and  in  1844  the  quantity  had  increasea 
to  55,720  tons.  In  1843,  64,445  tons  of 
ore  produced  11,640  Ions  of  metal,  or  a 
fraction  over  18  per  cent.  The  foreign 
copper  ore  imported  into  England  in 
that  year  was  estimated  at  $900,000 — 
Chili'  furnished  19,849  tons,  and  the 
United  States  1,151  tons.  Three-sevenths 
of  the  copper  made  in  England,  at  that 
period,  was  from  foreign  ore,  the  re- 
mainder from  ore  derived  principally 
from  the  mines  of  Cornwall.  The  total 
value  of  all  the  British  copper  mines  is, 
in  good  years,  £1,500,000. 

Commerce  of  Toledo. — Supposing 
you  to  be  interested  in  the  march  of 
business  in  all  parts  of  the  great  central 
plain,  I  have  procured,  says  J.  W.  Scott, 
of  Toledo,  in  a  letter  to  us  to-day,  from 
the  canal  collector,  at  this  place,  a  few 
items  of  arrivals  and  clearances  by  ca- 
nal, from  the  opening  of  navigation,  for 
the  years  1851  and  1852,  up  to  14th  of 
November : 


AriielM. 

Floar bblB.... 

Pork bbla.... 

Whisky  and  high  wines bbis 

Corn  meal bbls. ... 

Salt bbls.... 

Beef. bbls.... 

Fish  (lake) bbls.... 

Tar  and  rosin bbls  — 

Gypsum *. bbls  — 

Corn    bush . . . 

Wheat bush... 

Oats bush... 

Rye bush . . . 

Grass  seed bush... 

Flaxseed bush. . . 

Barley bush . . . 

Under  the  head  of  pounds,  the  largest 
item  is  rail-road  iron.  In  1851  there 
cleared,  13,889,921 ;  in  1852,  41,933.592. 

Locomotives  to  the  number  of  13 
were,  this  season,  for  the  first  time,  sent 
up  the  canal.    The  articles  which  seek 


196,838.... 

32,410.... 

15,488.... 

261 

..    260,898. 

..      31,895. 

..      21,790 

3,771 . 

6,339.'!  i. 

'.'.      10,105.* 

-      ... 

1 

2,562,961 . . . 

1,25^,355... 

40,176... 

1,130... 

500... 

14,741 . . . 

..3,878,047 

..1,954,718 

..      46,084 

3,212 

1,227. 

..      31,344 

385 

1851. 

576. 


1M2. 

28 


8,475 133,281 


8,553.. 

68. 

655.. 


7,725 
1,271 
1,203 


....15,432 14,547 

transport  on  the  600  miles  of  canal 
which  find  their  lake  outlet  in  the  har- 
bor of  Toledo,  are  in  great  variety,  and 
many  of  them,  not  in  the  table  above, 
are  quite  important  in  our  interior  com- 
merce.   By  the  close  of  navigation,  the 
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receipts  of  grain  by  this  channel  alone 
will  nave  reached  six  million  bushels. 
Adding  the  flour  at  five  bush,  the  bbl., 
and  the  large  figure  of  seven  million 
and  three  hundred  thousands  of  bushels 
is  made,  to  represent  the  bread  stuffs 
discharged  from  canal-boats  at  Toledo. 
The  receipts  by  rail- road  have  more 
than  doubled  those  of  any  preceding 
year,  as  have  also  those  by  wagon.  The 
tables  exhibiting  these  have  not  yet 
been  prepared. 

Newspapers. — By  the  last  census  it 
appears  the  number  publisheil  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  2625,  circulating  about 
400,000,000  copies  annually.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  trace  the  origin  of  this  powerful 
Fourth  Estate  from  its  humble  begin- 
nings in  the  seventeenth  century. 

"  W  hen  the  reign  of  James  tne  First 
was  drawing  to  a  close ;  when  Ben  Jon- 
son  was  poet  laureate,  and  the  personal 
friends  of  Shakspeare  were  lamenting 
his  recent  death ;  when  Cromwell  was 
trading  as  a  brewer  at  Huntingdon; 
when  Milton  was  a  youth  of  sixteen,  just 
trying  his  pen  at  Latin  verse,  and  Hamp- 
den a  quiet  country  gentlemen  in  Buck- 
inghamshire; London  was  first  solicited 
to  patronise  its  first  newspaper.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  puny  ances- 
tors of  the  myriads  of  broad  sheets  of 


our  time  was  published  in  the  metropo- 
lis in  1622,  and  that  the  most  prominent 
of  the  ingenious  speculators  who  offered 
the  novelty  to  the  world  was  one  Nathan- 
iel Butter.  His  companions  in  the  work 
appear  to  have  been  Nicholas  Bourne, 
Thomas  Archer,  Nathaniel  Newberry^, 
Wm.  Sheffard.  Bartholomew  Downes 
and  Edward  Allde.  All  these  different 
names  appear  in  the  imprints  of  the 
early  numbers  of  the  first  newspaper — 
the  New  News.  What  appears  to  be  tiie 
earliest  sheet  bears  date  the  23d  of  May, 
1622,  and  has  the  names  of  Bourne  and 
Archer  on  the  title ;  but  as  we  proceed 
in  the  examination  of  the  subject,  we 
find  that  Butter  becomes  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  set.  He  seems  tx)  have 
been  the  author  and  the  writer  whilst 
the  others  were  probably  the  publishers; 
and,  with  varying  title,  and  apparently 
with  but  indifferent  success,  his  name  is 
found  connected  with  newspapers  as 
late  as  1640." 

In  continuation  of  the  statistics  of 
Florida  Keys  and  Wreckers,  as  given  in 
the  Industrial  Resources,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing table,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  E.  J.  Gomez,  Esq.,  Spanish  consul, 
and  agent  for  insurance  companies  of 
Spain  and  Cuba,  at  Key-West : — 


BTATEMSNT  OF  VESSELS  WBXCKED  ON  THE  FLORIDA.  COAST,  AND  ASSISTED  BT  THE  KET  WEST 

•*  WBECKEBS." 

Amount  •  warded                 Aniovotof               Total  am't  of  sal>  ValneofTMnU 

Teaek.               for  ulvatre.                     cxpeiiMt.               Tag«  and  expeiiMt.  and  enrgctm. 

29 $9»2,7I2  19 $76,352  80 $169,064  99 $723,000  00 

26 69,592  00 36,117  50 105,709  50 737.(X:0  00 

53* 124.400  28 65,92126 190,32154 1,462,917  77 

20  50,854  00 29,563  00 71,417  00 535,000  00 

41  125,800  00 74,260  00 200,060  00 l,282,(»O0  00 

46 127,670  00 91,290  00 219,160  00 1,305,000  00 

30  122,83100 78,029  00 200,860  00 »29,»iOO  00 


T«Mt. 

1844. 
1845. 
1846. 

1847.. 
1848. 
1849.. 
1850.. 


34 


75,852  00 89,233  00 165,085  00 941,500  00 


Total 279 $789,911  47 $531,766  56 $1,321,678  03 $7,918,217  77 


We  have  often  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  prodigious  advances  of  Georgia 
in  every  element  of  material  wealth, 
and  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Industrial 
Resources  quite  a  chapter  upon  the  sub- 
ject. We  add  the  following  additional 
items : — 

In  castings,  Georgia  has  four  estab- 
lishments, with  a  capital  invested  of 
$35,000.     They  consume  440  tons  pig 

*  Many  of  these  vessels  were  lost  in  the  severe 
hurricane  experienced  on  the  11th  of  October.  Es- 
timated number  of  vessels  lost  or  injured  on  tlie 
Keys  since  1823,  1200  ;  of  the  value  with  caruocs, 
$40,000,000.  From  the  1st  January  to  Ist  .Sept., 
1852,  21  vessels  reached  Key  West  in  distresa  or 
for  repairs. 


iron,  100  tons  mineral  coal,  9.800  bushels 
of  coke  and  charcoal.  There  are  39 
hands  employed  in  them.  The  value  of 
raw  material,  etc.,  is  $11,950.  These 
establishments  turn  out  415  tons  cast- 
ings. The  entire  value  of  product  being 
S46,800.  In  pig  iron  she  has  three  es- 
tablishments— capital  invested,  $36,000  y 
ore  used,  5,189  tons;  value  of  raw  ma- 
terial, $25,840.  There  is  turned  out  900 
tons  pig  iron,  value  of  entire  product, 
857,300.  She  has  in  woolen  goods 
three  establishments—capital  invested, 
868,000;  pounds  of  wool  used,  153,816; 
the  value  of  the  raw  material  is  830,392; 
yards  of  cloth  manufactured,  340,660 ; 
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entire  value  of  product^  S88,750.  In 
cotton  goods  she  has  over  thirty-five 
establishimentg— capital  invested.  $1 .730- 
156;  number  of  bales  of  cotton  con- 
sumed,. 20.230;  value  of  raw  material, 
8900,419;  the  number  of  yards  sheet- 
ing, etc.,  turned  out,  $7,209;292;  the 
value  of  entire  product  is  $2,135,044; 
the  entire  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
Georgia  in  manufactures  is  §1,859,156: 
tlie  entire  product,  $2,329,294. 

We  have  seen  a  letter  from  J.  V.  Phil- 
lips upon  the  subject  of  the  lead  mines  of 
Galena  and  the  Upper  Mississippi,  in 
which  he  states  that  not  more  than  ^ve 
per  cent,  of  the  lead  has  yet  been  re- 
movetl,  in  value  about  35  or  $40,000,- 
000,  though  the  product  has  been  yearly 
decreasing. 

pTodvction  of  Lead  in  pxg$  of  70  lb».^  of  the  "  Upper 
Mine*,^'  for  $ecen  yeata^  from  1846  to  1852,  in- 
elufive. 

Pigs  produced  in  1846 626,960 

»     1847 778,469 

"  "     18-18 681,969 

«  "     1849 628,934 

"  "     1850 568,300 

"  "     1851 472,608 

«  "     1652 400,000 

Notwithstanding  this  great  falling  off, 
which,  if  continued,  would  close  the 
mines  in  a  few  years,  the  price  of  lead 
has  been  steadily  rising.  The  average 
price  of  lead  in  1847  may  be  set  down 
at  S3  60  per  100  lbs.,  and  in  1852  at  $4 
10  on  the  levee  at  Galena. 

The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  City 
of  New-York,  for  all  purposes,  in  1853,  is 
as  follows : 

For  expenditure  of  the  City  Govern- 
ment, exclusive  of  Police,  Lamps 

and  Gas $2,539,038  00 

For  Police    615,0(K)  00 

For  Lamps  and  Gas 325,000  00 

Total  for  City  and  County  Expendi- 
tures subject  to  the  control  of  the 
City  Auihoriries,  and  for  which  ap- 
plication must  be  made  to  the  Le- 
gislature for  authority  to  levy $3,479,938  00 

For  instalment  on  Building 
Loan  Stock,  No.  2 $50,000  00 

For  Instalment  on  Wash- 
ington Square  Iron  Rail- 
ing Stock 5,000  00 

For  Common  Schools  for 
City  purposes 569,036  08 

For  Common   Schools  for 

State 225,670  80 

$8-19,706  88 

For  State  Mill  Tax 1(M),000  00 

For  dettciency  of  Taxation,  1652 -     742,157  91 

$5,171,802  79 
Tax  for  1852— actual  amount $3,380,571  65 


The  assessment  returns  of  the  valm  of 
property  in  New- Orleans  for  1852,  show: 


R«p.  Dist. 

Real  E»tat«. 

Negroe*. 

Capiul. 

Licesc^^e. 

Isl 

.  5,414,215. 

485.400. 

Iti7,255. 

3,855 

2nd 

.  6,708,905. 

594,()(M). 

497,695.. 

6.709 

3rd 

.18,590,480. 

542,600. 

6,313,930.. 

53,342 

4th 

.  8,767,250. 

32.5,000. 

2,30h,550. 

14,778 

5th 

.  6,857,760. 

589.800. 

.       536,475. 

.   11, 808 

6th 

.  3,919,225. 

380,700. 

383.150. 

4,386 

7ih 

.  2,394,730, 

.    261,600. 

187,300. 

bA^ 

8th 

.  1,613,880. 

172,500. 

Negroes,  A;c.  2,179 

9th 

.   1,837,030. 
56,103,475. 

245,100. 
.3,596,700. 

80,400. 

2,581 

Real  Est 

.10,494,755. 

105,181 

Negroes, 

3,506.700 

Capital . 

.10,494,755 

Total,  $70,194,930 

The  amount  of  taxes  for  public  schools 
in  New-Orleans  for  1852,  wasS70,194  93. 
The  state  ta.Y,  11  cents  on  the  $100, 
reached  ^105,181  00.  Previous  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  municipalities  the 
debt  of  New-Orleans  was  estimated  as 
follows,  and  has  been  secured  in  its  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  that  measure  of  re- 
form: 

M.  FundMl  Debt.  Flr«tlng  Debt. 

1 492,300  00 664,256  80 

II 1.749,660  00 1,011,650  OS- 
Ill 636,480  00 203,705  37 


2,878,440  00 1 ,939.613  15 

M.  Ctuh  mmU.  N«t  Debt. 

1 114.564  37 1  041.992  43 

II 463,202  32 2.208;018  66 

III —  900,185  37 


577,826  69 4,240,226  46^ 

Pronnrtjon  of 
M.         Debt  proper.  Old  City  Debt.  ToUl. 

I.... 1,041,992  43....    919,289  20....  1,981, 281  63 

II....  2,298,048  66..   .1,500,810  85. . .  .3,888,6.V.)  51 

III 900,185  37   . . .    357,947  35 ... .  1,258,132  72 


Increase  of  levy  of  1853  over  that  of 

1852 $1,791,391  74 

TOL.  XIV.  7 


4,240,226  46  ...2,868,047  40. ..  .7,108,273  86 

The  following  are  the  number  of  ships 
engaj^^ed  in  the  North  Pacific  lishe^y  for 
the  last  eleven  years,  and  the  averaged 
quantity  of  oil  taken: — 1841,  20  ships 
averaged  1^412  barrels— 28,200  barrels  ; 
1842,  29  ships  averaged  1,627  barrels — 
47,200  barrels ;  1843, 108  ships  averaged 
1,349  barrels— 146,800  barrels;  1844, 
170  ships  averaged  1,528  barrels — 259,- 
570  barrels;  1845,  263  ships  averaged 
953  barrels— 250,600  barrels;  1816,  292 
ships  averaged  869  barrels — 253,800  bar- 
rels; 1847,  177  ships  averaged  1,059 
barrels— 187,443  barrels;  1848, 159  ships 
averaged  1,164  barrels — 185,256  barrels ; 
1849,  155  ships  averaged  1,334  barrels — 
206,850  barrels ;  1 850, 1 44  ships  averaged 
1,692  barrels— 243.648  barrels;  1851, 138 
ships  averaged  626  barrels — 86  360  bar- 
rels. 

In  1852  about' 283  ships  cruised  in  the 
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northern  seas,  four  of  which  were  lost. 
Of  the  remaining  number  179  have  been 
reported  in,  with  an  aggregate  of  225,570 
barrels,  or  an  average  eaten  of  1,260  bbls. 
The  following  table  will  show  the 
amount  of  sperm  and  whale  oil  on  hand 
in  the  United  States  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1853,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained : — 

Sp<)Tin.  Whale.  Bom. 

New-Bedford 4,635  3,450  >         1 1  o  nnn 

Fair  Haven 3,400 2,600)  ••••Ud,uuu 

Fall  River —    400.. 

Warren —    1,700.. 

Nantucket 1,000  —    .. 

Mntiapoisett 200 60.. 

Westport 220  —    .. 


Spenn.  Wli«l«.  Booe. 

1848 5,096 29,126...  921,500 

1847 14,613...   .  7,775....   11S,K>0 

1846 40,701 6,221 Sil,tH)0 

1645 35,992...   .12,950.. unknown. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  United 
States  Mint  for  1852,  shows  the  foUoA^ing 
total  coinage  for  1852  : — 

GOLD. 

2,053,026  Double  Eagles $41 ,060,520  00 

263,106  Eagles 2,631.060  00 

573,901  Half  Eagles 2,t«9,505  00 

1,159,381  Quarter  Eagles 2,899,202  50 

2,045,351  Gold  DoUars 2,045,351  00 


_  6,09J,765  Pieces. 


Total. 


.9,555. 


.8,210 113,000 


There  is  said  to  be  a  considerable 
quantity  of  whale  oil  on  hand  in  New- 
York,  mostly  return  shipments  from 
Europe,  but  we  are  unable  to  ascertain 
the  amount. 

The  following  table  will  show  the 
amount  of  oil  and  whalebone  on  hand 
from  1852  to  1845,  inclusive: — 

Sperm,  WIiaI*.  Bono. 

Jan.  1, 1852 19,350 36,500.  .unknown. 

1851 3,010 14,062 242,000 

1850 3,760 13,000.....  440,000 

1849 10,147 20,936 994,600 


SILVER. 

1,100  Dollars 

77,130  Half  Dollars 

177,060  Quarter  DoUars 

1,535,500  Dimes 

1,000,500  Half  Dimes 

18,663,500  Three  Cent  Pieces. 

27,549,555  Pieces. 


5,162,094  Cents  . 


$51,505,638  50 

$1,100  00 
38,505  00 
44,265  00 

153.550  00 
50,025  00 

569,905  00 

$52,352,948  50 
$51,020  M 


32,711,640  Pieces  $52,404,569  44 

We  gather  from  official  reports,  made 
tp  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  the  following  particulars  relat- 
ing to  the  commerce  of  her  great  public 
works : — 


StattmeM  ihowing  tiu  amouxt  of  Tonnage  and  the  Eatimated  Value  thereof,  imported  into  the  City  of 
Richmond^  on  the  Janue  River  and  Kanaioha  Canal,  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Railroad, 
Richmond  and  PetcrBburg  Railroad,  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad,  and  the  Firginia  Central  RaU- 
road,  during  each  of  the  last  five  fears,  together  with  the  Freights  and  ToUspaid  on  th€  eaid  Tonmmge. 

I. — ^JAMES    RIVER    AND   KANAWHA    CANAL. 

Y««r  radin?  No.  ofUoi.  Estinuiied  Tftlae.  Frai^rhti.  Tolli.                 Fnigfat  utd  tolk. 

October  31,   1848 125,054....  $4,230,532  18....  $64,250  13....  $128,500  25....  $192,750  38 

•'           1849 140,696....  5,435.046  66....  82,620  39...  165,240  69...  247,86108 

«           1850 137,569....  f, 123.865  49....  71,247  16...  142,49431...  213,74147 

«           1851 140,924....  5,133,853  62....  61,613  29..,.  123,226  59....  184,839  88 

«<           1852 153,377....  7,145,837  43.,..  73,649  28....  147,298  56....  220.947  84 

Total  for  5  years, 697,640         $28,069,135  38        $353,380  25  $706,760  40        $1,060,140  65 


n. — RICHMOND   AND   PETERSBURG    RAILROAD. 


Tdooage. 

From  Ist  October,  1847,  to  Ist  October,  1848 20,301 ... 

"  1848,  "  1849 19,539.. 

"  1849,  "  1850 22.861... 

"  1850,  "  1851 19,533... 

«  1851,  "  1852 27,932... 

Total  for  5  years 110,166 


V«li».  Fmgltl. 

$632,557  99 $18,361  63 

695,742  40 18>159  71 

1,377,665  45 21 .560  83 

886,412  40 18,314  12 

1,262,248  85  24,752  S9 


$101,149  18 


$4,854,087  09 


Tdble  exhibiting  the  Amount  of  Tonnage,  Estimated  Value  thereof,  and  the  Freight  pttid  on  the 
imported  into  the  City  of  Richmond  fry  means  of  the  several  Works  of  Jnternai  Improvement  leading 
the  Citf,  during  the  year  1852. 

Names  of  Compunies. 

James  River  and  Kanawha  Company 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Railroad, 

Richmond  and  Petersburg  Railroad 

Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad 

Virginia  Central  Railroad 


f  0.  of  tont. 

Fi»igbU  Mid  toUa. 

153.377.,.. 
4.807.... 
27,932.... 
53,421 .... 
17,450.... 

7,145,837  43... 

285,000  00... 
1.262  248  86... 

967,336  00.. 
1,000,000  00... 

220.947  84 
19  252  03 
24,752  89 
37,919  45 
55,989  20 

256,987 

$10,660,422  28 

$358,861  41 
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Stattment  o/EzporU  of  the  GrotPtft,  Produett  and  Manufacture  of  the  United  State$  from  the  District  of 
CkarUiton,  during  the  year  1852,  in  American  and  Foreign  KeseeU, 

Oottoo. 


BlkMUuiMnis 
•iticlM. 


nplaodt. 


Value  in 
dollAts. 


—   1,000,849 

7,993.!!.!!   526,51?!!!!! 

—   944,556 

2,045,392. 


68,515 

46,668 
83,340 
177,850 


S.  hl«od. 
WhitbM  Exported. 

Rassia 39.. 

Prassia — 

Sweden ^ 100.. 

IloUand ...        6,196.. 

Belgiam  40.,. 

England 17,358 5,148,526 85,430,489 8,992;6 

BriUsh  West  Indies 10,457 —      —       — 

French  European  ports  on  the  Atlantic 6,342 855,680 12,430,910 1,379,490 

"  »*  "  Mediterranean..       3,515 537,925 6,487,720.  

Cuba 20,319 —      — 

Italy —      —      '.       250,760.. 

BaenosAyres 7,508 —      — 

Hanse  Towns  and  porU  of  Germany 5,132 17,398 2,626,550.. 


Denmark  and  Norway . 

Holland 5,866... 

Spanish  European  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  3.682 . . 

Spanish  West  Indies 885... 

United  Provinces  of  La  Plata 2,384 . . 

Spanish  European  ports  on  the  Atlantic 3,715 . . 

Africa 6,342... 

Guatamalian  ports  on  the  Atlantic 2,075.. 

Scotland 110.. 

Brazil 8,356.. 


7,080. 
702,752. 

0,84d,d4o . 


753,914 

20,348 

233,145 
540 
63,170 
933,919 


20,242 1,286,152. 


124,014 


Totals $109,421. 


.  6,567,764 122,785,275 $12,699,620 


Rim, 


Roagh  Rteo. 


^  Quantity  in 

•  Whither  Exportad.  ticrees. 

Russia 274... 

Prussia 2,904.-.. 

Sweden —    ... 

HoUand 1,001... 

Belgium 2,604... 

England 4,513.... 

British  West  Indies 683... 

French  European  ports  on  the  Atlantic 2,442 

'•  *•  "  Mediterranean..  1,043... 

Cuba 17,480... 

Italy —   ... 

Buenos  Ayres —    ... 

ITanse  Towns  and  ports  of  Germany —    . . . 

Denmark  and  Norway —    ... 

Holland —    ... 

Spanish  European  ports  on  the  Mediterranean. .     —    . . . 

Spanish  West  Indies 239... 

United  Province  of  La  Plata  —    . . . 

Spanish  European  ports  on  the  Atlantic —    ... 

Africa —    ... 

Guatamalian  ports  on  the  Atlantic —    ... 

Scotland 9... 

Brazil —    ... 


Value  In 
doUan. 

6,217.. 
72,506., 

21,266!! 

60,299., 
80,230.. 
13,296.. 
61,726.. 
26,781.. 
378,059., 


Quantity  in  Value  in 

biuWls.  dolUn. 


.  47,982....  44,111.. 

912...  915.. 

35,773....  22,023.. 

.138,115....  113,707.. 

.*    8,801.' Jl!       8,000.*! 

!!  17,502. '.r.    lejooo!! 


Total  valao  to 
each  «»untry. 

94.771 

72.506 

92,879 

111,726 

250,213 

.     9,230,386 

2«.516 

..     1,454,558 

784,210 

398,378 

36,348 

7,508 

238,757 

71,478 

69,951. 

937,601 

4,585 

2,384 

3,715 

6,343 

2,075 

124,160 

.  8,356 

Totals 33,185...  $71 4,116 . . . .329,279. . . .$276,609. . . . $14,031 .402 


,  79,282. 
912. 


70,938. 
915.. 


3,700. 


36....     — 


The  aggregate  amount  of  imports  in 
American  and  foreign  vessels  during  the 
year  1852,  was:  in  American  vessels, 
31,285,716;  in  foreign  vessels,  $481,627 
—total,  $1,767,343. 

There  were  9,4^6  barrels  of  naval 
stores,  valued  at  831.636,  exported  from 
Charleston  in  1852,  chiefly  to  England. 

Since  1835  ta.vation  in  New- York  has 
quadrupled,  while  the  value  of  real  pro- 
perty has  not  increased  thirty  per  cent., 
and  the  population  has  not  quite  doubled. 
And  still,  New- York  prospers.  The  fol- 
lowing stlitistical  table  shows  the  rate  of 
taxation  from  the  year  1835  to  1852: — 


Y<>ar.  Valoatioii. 

1835 $218,723,703.. 

1836 309,500,920.. 

1837 263,747,350. 

1838 264,152,941. 

1839 266,882,430. 

1840 252,135,515. 

1841 252,194,920. 

1642 237,806,901. 

1843 229.239,077. 

1844 236,727,143. 

1845 239,995,517. 

1846 244,952,004. 

1847 247,152,303. 

1848 254,192,527. 

1849 254,192,527. 

1850 286,061,816. 

1851 286.061,816. 

1852 351,768,399. 


Tax. 

..  $862,006  00. 
..1,085,130  44. 
..1,244,972  15. 
..1,244,972  15. 
-.1,352,832  68. 
,.  1,354,479  29. 
..1,394,1^6  65. 
...2.031,382  66. 
...1,747,516  59. 
...1,988,818  56. 
...2,096,191  18. 
...2,520,146  71. 
...2,581,776  30. 
...2,715,510  25. 
...2,715,510  25. 
...3.230,085  02. 
...3,239,085  02 
..  3,380,511  05. 


R4lt«. 

MUb. 
..  2  5-10 
..  3  5-10 
..  4  7-10 
..  5  7-10 
..  5  l-IO 
..5  4-10 
.,  5  5-10 
..  8  5-10 
...  7  6-10 
..  8  4-10 
..  8  7-10 
..10  3-10 
...10  4-10 
..10  7-10 
...10  7-10 
..11  3-10 
..II  3-10 
..  9  7-10 
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Mr.  Tuel  of  New- York  lately  publish- 
ed in  the  New- York  Jouraal  of  Com- 
merce an  article  upon  the  steamships 
of  that  city.  From  it  we  learn  that  the 
Canard  (British)  line  was  established  in 
1838,  and  consists  of  Arabia,  2,500  tons ; 
Asia,  2.200;  Europa,  1,800;  America, 
1,800;  Persia,  3,100;  Africa,  2,200;  Ni- 
agara, 1,800;  Canada,  1,800;  Cambria, 
iToOO  ;  asrgregate  tonnage,  10,000. 

The  New-  York  and  Liverpool  United 
StateJi  Mail  Steamers. — ^This  line  was  es- 
tablished by  E.  K.  Collins,  Esq.,  in  1850. 
The  lirst  of  its  ships,  the  Atlantic,  sailed 
from  New-York  for  Liverpool  27th  April, 
1850.  The  Arctic  of  this  line  has  made 
tlie  quickest  passage  of  the  Atlantic 
steamers  from  New- York  to  Liverpool, 
accomplishing  it  in  9  days  and  17  hours. 
Atlantic,  3,000  tons;  Pacific,  3,000; 
Baltic,  3,000;  Arctic,  3,000;  aggregate 
tonnage,  13,000. 

The  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company 
comprises  the  United  States  Mail  Steam- 
ship line  between  New- York,  Southamp- 
ton and  Bremen,  and  consists  of  the 
Washington  of  1,700  tons;  the  Hermann, 
1,700 ;  aggregate  tonnage,  3,300.  This 
company  was  established  in  1 847. 

The  New-  York  and  Havre  Steam  Na- 
vigation Company  consists  of  the  United 
States  Mail  Steamers,  the  Franklin,  of 
2,209  tons :  Humboldt,  2,200 ;  aggregate 
tonnage,  4,400  tons. 

The  Glasgow  and  New- York  Steam 
ship  Company  is  running  its  new  steam- 
ship Glasgow,  of  1,962  tons  and  four 
hundred  horse  power. 

The  steamships  employed  on  lines  be- 
tween New-York  and  the  Southern  cities 
of  the  United  States  are  seventeen,  belong- 
ing to  the  following  companies :  4  steam- 
ers, Marion,  Union,  Southerner  and  Ad- 
ger,  of  12,  15,  10  and  1,500  tons,  respec- 
tively, New- York  and  Charleston  Steam- 
ship Company,  6,200:  2  propellers,  Benj. 
Franklin  and  Wm.  JPenn  (1,000  each) 
between  New-York  and  New-Orleans, 
2,000 ;  2  nropellers,  City  of  Norfolk  and 
Richmond,  between  Charleston.  Norfolk, 
Petersburgh  and  Richmond,  of  444  and 
518  tons  respectively,  962;  1  N.  Y.  and 


Alabama  Steamship  Company,  Black 
Warrior,  between  New-York  and  New 
Orleans,  Mobile  and  Havana,  1,900 ;  3 
New- York  and  Savannah  Steamship 
Co.,  Florida,  Alabama  and  Augusta,  of 
1,300,  and  1,350  tons  respectively,  3,950; 
2  New-York  and  Virginia  Steamship 
Company,  the  Roanoke  and  Jamestown, 
1,050  respectively,  2,100;  3  Unit-ed  States 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  the  Cherokee, 
Empire  and  Crescent  City,  1,300,  2,000. 
and  1,500,  respectively,  4,800;  total 
number  of  ships  employed,  17;  aggre- 
gate of  tonnage,  21.912. 

The  California  lines  consist  of  the 
steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  as  follows :  the  Golden  Gate, 
2,500  tons;  Tennessee,  1,300;  North- 
erner,  1,200;  Republic,  1,200;  Oregon, 

1.099  ;  Panama,  1,087;  California,  1,050; 
Columbia,  800 ;  Carolina,  600 ;  Colurnbus, 
600;  Isthmus,  600;  Unicorn,  600:  Fre- 
mont, 600 ;  John  L.  Stephens,  1,500 ;  total, 
15,536  tons. 

The  United  States  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  connect 
with  the  Pacific  Mail  Company. — ^THeir 
steamers  are :  Georgia,  3,000  tons ;  Ohio, 
3,000;  Illinois,  2,500;  Empire  City, 
2,000;  Crescent  City,  1,500;  Cherokee, 
1,300;  Philadelpliia,  1,200;  El  Dorado, 
1,300;  Falcon,  1,000;  George  Law, 
2,800  ;   Total,  19,600. 

VanderbiWs  Line^  via  Nicaragua,  is 
composed  of  10  ships:  The  Northern 
Light,  2,500  tons;  Prometheus,  1,500; 
Pacific,  1,200;  S.  S.  Lewis,  2,000; 
Mominj^  Star,  2,500 ;  Independence, 
900 ;  Pioneer,  2.500 ;  Brother  Jonathan, 
2,100;  Starot  the  West,  1,600;  Daniel 
Webster,  1,200.     Total,  18,000. 

The  New- York  and  JSati  Francisco 
Steamship  Company  is  composed  of  the 
following  steamers  :  the  W infield  Scott, 

2.100  tons;  United  States,  1,500:  Cortez, 
1,800;  Uncle  Sam,  2,000.     Total,  7,400. 

The  Empire  City  Line  is  composed  of 
the  following  steamers:  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  1,800  tonsj  City  of  Pittsburgh, 
2,000;  San  Francisco,  3,000.  Total, 
6,800. 
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ART.    X.-INTERNAL     IMPROVEMENTS. 

TBHUANTEPEC     RAIL-ROAD. NEW-ORLEANS     AND     WESTERN-ROAD. — MEMPHIS      AND    IIOL^T 

SPRINGS  ROAD. SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAIL-ROAD. — MACON  AND  WESTERN-ROAD. PHILADEL- 
PHIA RAIL-ROADS  TO  THE  WEST. — SOUTHERN  RaIL-ROADS. — RUSK's  RAIL-ROAD  BILL. — 
TEXAS  RAIL-ROADS,  ETC. 


The  Mexican  government,  persisting 
in  their  denial  of  the  validity  of  the 
Garay  grant,upon  which  we  had  so  much 
to  say  in  our  January  number,  have  by 
a  fonnal  contract  conceded  the  passage 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehtmntepec  to  Mr. 
Sloo  and  others.  We  have  seen  a  sum- 
mary of  the  provisions  of  the  new  grant, 
and  re^rd  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  copied  at  len^h. 

Art.  1.  Provides  that  the  communi- 
cation is  to  be  by  water  as  far  as  the 
Gualzacualco  river  is  navigable. 

2.  A  plank-road  to  be  commenced 
from  the  head  of  navigation,  within  one 
year,  and  completed  in  three  years.  A 
rail-road  to  be  commenced  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  and  to  be  completed  in  the 
course  of  the  four  following  years. 

4.  Company  shall  make  docks,  etc., 
at  the  j^orts  of  the  termini,  which  are  to 
be  designated  by  the  government  of 
Mexico. 

5.  Government  grants  the  lands  ne- 
cessary for  plank-road  and  rail-road^  and 
for  buildings,  etc. ;  owners  of  private 
property  taken  to  be  indemnified  accord- 
mg  to  law. 

6.  The  company  may  use  public  lands 
en  route  gratis,  and  also  that  of  private 
individuals  with  indemnity,  etc. 

8.  The  company  to  have  exclusive 
right  of  transit  for  passengers,  freights, 
etc.,  at  rates  to  be  approved  by  govern- 
ment. Government  to  levy  any  contri- 
bution on  the  property,  etc.,  of  the  en- 
terprise, at  nny  time,  but  it  reserves  the 
rignt  to  impose  a  duty  not  exceeding 
123^  cents  per  passenger  and  package 
transported  oy  tne  company's  route. 

9.  The  company  may  import  free  of 
duty,  all  materials^  etc.,  for  the  road, 
with  the  sanction  of  govemment;  also 
such  provisions,  etc.,  for  workmen  as 
cannot  be  procured  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec. 

10.  The  company  subjects  to  rules  es- 
tablished by  government ;  no  sales  of 
goods,  etc.,  to  be  made  on  the  route. 

11.  The  government  will  open  two 
ports  at  the  termini  of  the  road,  it  being 
understood  that  Ventesa  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  recepticm  of  passengers  and 


merchandise  by  the  company.      The 
other  port  is  Vera  Cruz. 

13.  Government  protection  is  assured 
to  the  company  and  its  employes  du- 
ring the  twenty  years  of  its  existence. 

14.  Guarantees  payment  by  the  com- 
pany  of  $300,000  m  silver  at  once,  and 
$50,000  in  monthly  instalments  until 
$600,000  is  paid. 

15.  The  company  is  to  carry  the 
Mexican  mails  without  charge,  and  all 
goods  for  the  Mexican  government  at 
one-fourth  of  the  regular  rates ;  all  Mexi- 
can troops,  officers  and  government 
agents  to  pass  free.  All  moneys,  ores 
and  other  products  of  the  country  to  be 
transported  at  one-fourth  less  than  the 
regular  rates. 

16.  For  fifty  years  the  government  is 
to  receive  20  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of 
the  road.  All  privileges  stated,  are 
guaranteed  during  the.  twenty  years  to 
the  company ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  road  is  to  be  turned  over  fo  the 
government,  guaranteeing  the  delivery 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  by  a  deposit  of 
10  per  cent,  of  the  profits  ror  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  contract. 

17.  The  company  to  build  light-houses, 
etc.,  at  designated  points ;  and  will  ap- 
propriate 2}^  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits 
of  this  road  to  that  object. 

18.  Inspectors  to  be  appointed  by  both 
parties  to  overlook  their  interests  along 
the  road. 

19.  The  company  is  to  construct  no 
forts,  introduce  no  armed  troops,  shall 
not  admit  on  the  road  any  more  persons 
than  necessary  to  do  their  necessary 
work.  The  company  to  assist  in  pre- 
venting smuggling. 

20.  Foreigners  employed  by  the  com- 
pany to  have  only  t-he  same  rights  as 
Mexican  citizens.  AH  questions  to  be 
decided  by  Mexican  tribunals. 

21.  Transit  free  to  all  nations  ;  but  25 
per  cent,  to  be  added  to  the  charge  for 
transporting  merchandise  of  other  na- 
tions who  have  no  treaty  with  Mex- 
ico. 

22.  Offices  for  the  sale  of  bonds  are  to 
be  opened  in  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
London,  and  for  the  first  six  months  one 
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third  part  of  the  shares  are  to  be  kept  at 
the  disposal  of  Mexican  citizens. 

23.  Foreign  mails  may  be  carried 
over  the  road  by  the  company:  but 
always  sealed,  and  passing  through  un- 
der proper  inspection. 

24.  No  sales  of  shares  to  be  sold  for 
lands  appropriated  for  Indians,  etc. 

25.  All  the  articles  of  the  convocation 
of  July,  1852,  not  conflicting  with  those 
stated  above,  are  to  be  binding  on  the 


scription  to  the  capital  stock  of  this  com- 
pany, which  are  made  payable  in  pe- 
riods of  from  one  to  five  years : 

Private  subscription $759,835  00 

Orleans  Right  Bank 75,000  W 

Parish  Lafayette 33^400  00 

*!     St.  Martin's 103,775  00 

«     ?^  Landry 115,645  00 

Natchitoches 250,000  00 

^.  "   ,?'  ^'■''y 156,60000 

City  of  New-Orioans 1,500,000  00 


company. 
Navigation  Articles.^1.   The  ex- 


$2,994,935  00 


elusive  privilege  of  navigating  the  Guat- 
zacoalcos,  is  guaranteed ;  but  Mexican 
vessels  have  a  right  of  navigation  for 
the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  along  the 
bank  of  the  river. 

2.  Government  exempts  from  tonnage- 
duty  all  the  company's  vessels. 

3.  The  companv  is  to  supply  a  line  of 
steamers  under  the  Mexican  flag,  to 
transport  merchandise  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  the  Guatzacoalcos. 

4.  All  Mexican  mails  are  to  be  car- 
ried free  of  charge  to  all  points  at  which 
the  vessels  of  the  company  touch,  and 
all  goods  belonging  to  the  Mexican 
government  at  one-fourth  part  of  the 
regular  charge.  All  troops,  agents  of 
the  government,  etc.,  are  to  be  free  of 
Uansit ;  metals,  products,  etc.,  at  25  per 
cent,  less  than  the  regular  rates. 

5.  Steamers  on  Pacific  are  to  use  the 
port  ot  Acapulco  as  a  depot  for  coal,  and 
as  soon  as  possible,  they  are  to  use  the 
coal  muied  in  the  State  of  Guerero. 

From  the  Report  of  President  Overton 
of  the  New- Orleans  and  Weateni  RaiU 
road  Company  we  glean  the  following 
statistics : 


Receipts  and  Etpendiluret  of  the  If.  O.  and  Great 
fVettern  Railroad  Compa*y, 

On  account  of 

Stock  instalments  paid  in $136  420  00 

Contributions  for  preliminary  expenVe's    3  l941  88 

$140,361  68 

KZPCKDITURSS. 

On  account  of 
Preliminary   expenses  by  Executive 
Committee fifi  da^  aq 

"«»' f ."in .:::::::::  i?;iSo  m 

Rights  of  Way 216  35 

Engineering  and  Surveying ."  14  179  06 

Office  expenses,  salaries  and  contin-  ' 

gencies 9  258  04 

Grading  and  clearing ;'.  h'.HO  80 

Timber  for  track 2,056  50 

Iron 2,171  gi 

Cash  Balance  on  deposit 79|205  43 

$140,361~88 

The  following  are  the  amounts  of  sub - 


M.  B.  Hewson,  whose  report  upon  the 
Holly  Springs  location  of  the  Memphu 
and  Charleston  Tiailroad  we  lately  no- 
ticed,  uses  the  following  language  upon 
the   practicability    and  utility   of  that 
route :  "  It  may  be  safely  assumed,  there- 
fore,  that  the  increase    of  way  trade 
arising  from  the  Holly  Springs  location 
will  reach   S60,000— m  order,  however, 
to  be  perfectly  safe  in  the  matter,  let 
this  increase  be  taken  at  $30,000.  Xow. 
the  through  business  estimated  by  its 
friends  for  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
road,  would  certainly  pay  the  running 
expenses  of  the  road,  and  here  then, 
arising  from  the  Holly  Springs  location, 
is  at  the  very  lowest  calculation  a  net 
profit  equivalent  to  $500,000  at   6  per 
cent,  or  to  very  nearly  one  per  cent,  on 
the  whole  estimated  capital.  Assuming 
then  the  additional  capital  require<i  for 
the  La  Grange   route,    at  the   sum  of 
Si 25,000,  the  additional  business  on  the 
other  route  bringing  an  income  equiva- 
lent to  an  additional  capital  of  half  a 
million,— the  Holly  Springs  route    will 
yield  to  the  stockholders  1 U  per  cent 
per  annum,  over  and  above  the  yield  of 
the  La  Grange.     On  the  basis  then  of 
the  profitableness    of   the  La   Grange 
route,  I  beg  leave  to  report  to  your  Ex- 
cellency, that  the  Holly  Springs  location 
of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  rail-road 
is  decidedly  "  profitable." 

None  of  the  interests  involved  in  this 
road  will  at  all  suffer  by  the  Holly 
Springs  location.  Collierville,  by  being 
made  the  point  of  turn-out  lor  the  So- 
merville  branch  from  the  main  trunk, 
will,  in  all  probability,  become  a  point 
of  importance,  commensurate  with  the 
business  pf  that  branch.  The  Somer- 
ville  branch,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
rivalry  of  the  main  stem  on  the  La 
Grange  location,  will  in  virtue  of  the 
undivided  trade  of  Hardeman  and  Mc- 
Nairy,  become  an  excellent  stock ;  and 
while  this  accession  of  business   will 
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save  all  risks  as  to  this  short  branch      The  earnings  have  been  as  follows  on 

being  abandoned  for  want  of  business  this  road : 

to  sustain    it>   the  town  of  Somerville  .  p«,„g,„.      M.a.  •      Flight. .        Total, 

will  become  an  important  agency  point  i852...  91 ,938,72..  13,272,77..  164,374,26. 269,585,75 

for  the  Memphis  merchants.  Moscow,  185 1...  102^94,29..  13,352,27..  95.546,70  .211.593,26 
in   virtue  of  its  position  at  a  bend  in  io^l'^..~^o.7^^^,:'^i^i^9 

the    mam    course    of  the    Soraerville 

branch  will,  by  absorbing  the  business       Showing   a    decrease    in   passenger 

of  the   southern  part  of  Fayette  and  earnings  of  lOi^  per  cent,  and  an  m- 

Hardeman,  and  of  the  northern  part  of  crease  of  freight*earnings  of  72  per  cent., 

Marshall  and  Tippah,  become  the  only  with  an  aggregate  increase  of  27^^  per 

distributing  point  for  one  of  the  richest  cent,  over  the  business  of  1851.     This 

planting  districts  alone  the  whole  length  on  the  whole  is  a   satisfactory  result, 

of  the  road.    Nor  will  La  Grange  suffer  though  the  decrease  in  the  passenger 

by   the    Holly  Springs  location.      This  earnings  is  to  be  regretted,  and  was  not 

town  is  situated  on  a  hill  above  Wolf  fully  anticipated, 
river,  and  inaccessible  to  a  road  run-       In  the  increase  of  the  freight  earnings, 

ning  north  and  south.     In  the  event  of  the  expectations  of  the  board  have  been 

the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Road  be-  fully  realized :  and  a  confident  belief  is 

ing  located  by  way  of  La  Grange,  the  entertained,  tnat  the  increase  will  be 

Mississippi  Central  Rail-road,  (an  exten-  continued. 

sion  of  the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  The  "  Commercial  List,''  published  in 
road,)  beiujj  pushed  into  Tennessee  Philadelphia,  in  discussing  the  capacities 
under  its  charter  in  that  state,  till  it  of  that  city  to  compete  with  all  others, 
connect  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-  including  New-York,  for  the  trade  of  the 
road  at  Jackson,  in  Madison  county,  great  West,  uses  the  following  Ian- 
will  intersect  the  Memphis  and  Charles-  guage:  • 
ton  Rail-road,  some  two  miles  east  of  On  the  first  of  the  present  month  the 
La  Grange,  and  as  a  consequence  build-  last  link  of  rail-road  connection  between 
ing  up  at  the  crossing  the  exchange  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  was  com- 
point  of  that  district,  will  bring  utter  pleted.  This  vast  enterprise,  involving 
ruin  on  La  Grange.  The  superior  ad-  an  expenditure,  actual  and  prospective, 
vaufages  of  the  Holly  Springs  route  to  of  full  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  begun 
Memphis,  are  too  plain  to  require  com-  by  merchants  of  this  city  in  the  .face  of 
ment.  every  discouragement,  passive  and  ac- 

The  following  statement  of  the  South  tive,  has  so  far  been  achieved,  that  du- 

Carolina  Rail-road  Company  for  the  year  ring  the  light  of  a  summer  day  we  can 

1852,  is  taken  from  the  report  ofH.  W.  pass   from  the  eastern  to  the   western 

Conner,  President  of  the  company  :  metropolis  of  Pennsylvania.    The  Qua* 

ker,  so  long  quietly  plodding,  and  shun- 

OTO88  receipts  of  the  road $1,126,195  48  ning  collisions,  has  boldly  stepped  into 

ExpenBes,  current  and  extraordinary.  _45WV73  ^j^e  arena  of  modem  trade,  and  thrown 
Netproflt $671,229  69  down  the  iron  gauntlet.  In  the  gener- 
Interontpaidonforeignandotherdebis,    ,^^^^^^^  ous   strife,    he   calls   upon   his   western 

'*"*^«'^''^'^ _165^58^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  and  show  fair 

Net  income $005,271  21  play  ;  and  he  will  fear  neither  Yankee 

Two  dividends,  ZH  per  cent.  each. . . ,     271.600  00  nor  Knickerbocker,  even  with  Europe  at       ^ 

Surplus 9233,671  21  their  back.     What  are  the  grounils  of 

This  shows  an  increase  in  the  gross     '  ^^^  confidence  ?      Let  a  few    figures 

receipts  over  any  previous  year,  of. .  $124  480  44  answer. 

The  present  line  of  rail-road  from  Phil- 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  adelphia  to  Pittsburgh    is    3o8    miles, 

elected  officers  of  the  Macon  and  West-  which  includes   the    portage    over   the- 

em  RaiUroad,  Georgia :  mountains.    Starting  with  this  distance 

President,  Isaac  Scott ;  directors,  An-  as  a  basis,  let  us  see  what  are  at  this 

drew  Low,  Edward  Padelford,  J.  C.  Levy,  moment    the    relative    distances    from  - 

Charles    Moran,    Drake    Mills,    Adam  points  on  the  southern  lake  shores  and 

Norrie,  Ker  Boyce,  F.  C.   Matthiesson,  on  the  Ohio,  to  points  on  the  sea-board. 

N.  C.  Munroe,  J.  B.  Ross,  Jas.  Thweatt^  Other  things  bemg  equal,  the  shortest  of 

C.  J.  McDonald.  these  routes  will  command  the  trade  and 
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travel.    Other  things  being  equal ; — ^that  Cincinnati  to  Philadelphia  will  bo  less 

is,  with  equal  markets  for  purchase  and  than  from  Cincinnati  to  New- York,  not 

sale,  and  equal  cheapness,  expedition,  only  by  145  miles  already  shown,  (taking 

certainty  and  comfort  m  transit.  Galion  as  the  common  point  of  depart- 

Considering  first  the  lake  business,  ure,)  but  also  by  the  difference  between 

the  present  point  of  departure  from  the  the  length  of  the  base  line  from  Xenia 

Northwest  for  New-York  and  Philadel-  to  Pittsburgh  and  the  two  sides  of  the 

phia  and  places  south  of  the  latter,  is  triangle,  just  indicated,  Galion  being  its 

Cleveland,  the  routes  and  distances  be-  apex, 
ing  as  folio Y^s: —  Without  extending  these  exhibitions 

Cleveland  to  Dunkirk 145  miles  of  figures,  it  is  apparent  from  the  rail- 

Dunkirk  to  New-York 469  Toad  connections  actually  made  between 

Cleveland  10  New- York --  614  miles,  the  lake  Country  and  New-York  and 

CleveJnnd  to  Pittsburgh 140  t»i  -i     i    i    l-  i-       i        av    a   *i.^  J*^ 

Piii9burjrhtoPiniad.iphia....357  Philadelphia  respectively',  that  the  dis- 

cieveiand  to  Piiiiadeiphia —  497  tances  are  very  greatly  in  favor  of  the 

Distance  in  favor  of  Philadelphia 117  latter;  and  necessarily  still  more  so  be- 

Add  even  the  distance  froni  Philadelphia  tween  Philadelphia  and  all  pomts  lartner 
to  New- York,  through  New-Jersey  . .  .96  south.  It  is  useless  therefore  to  multiply 
And  wc  have  the  distance  less  by 21  mUes  figures  in  proof  of  this  fact.  We  recog- 
nise it  as"  beyond  dispute,  that  this  city  is 
from  Cleveland  to  New- York  through  even  now  nearer  to  the  whole  West 
Philadelphia  by  the  Ohio  and  Pennsyl-  than  any  of  her  rivals.  Before  the  close 
vania  route,  than  from  Cleveland  to  of  another  year,  this  advantage  will  be 
New- York  by  the  lake  shore  and  New-  vastly  enhanced.  Then  the  Pennsylva- 
York  and  Erie  routes.  nia  Central  Rail-road  will  be  perfect  in 
Keeping  still  in  view  the  lake  connec-  its  entire  length,  dispensing  with  the 
,  tions,  when  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  portaire  road  and  all  the  incidental  de- 
shall  be  completed  to  its  junction  with  lays  and  troubles  of  its  inclined  planes, 
the  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  Rail-road,  Twelve  hours,  (instead  of  eighteen  as 
seventy-five  miles  southwest  of  the  for-  now,)  will  then,  and  must  then,  suffice 
mer  city—a  new  point  of  departure  will  for  the  transit  of  passengers  from  the 
be  established  for  the  travel  thence  east-  Delaware  to  the  Ohio.  What  other  hold, 
ward.  Galion  will  be  that  point,  only  besides  this  grand  work,  has  Philadelphia 
four  miles  south  of  the  junction,  and  the  upon  the  commerce  of  the  West  ?  What 
routes  will  be  as  follows : —  is  her  own  ability  to  give  it  business  by 
Gallon  to  Cleveland 79  miles.  ^^  maintenance  and  extension  of  that 

Cleveland  to  New- York 614  COmmercC  ? 

Gallon  to  New-Vork ---           693  mUes.  The  following  Statement  comprises  a 

P^rbuJ^u ;oSLpl.i;:::3^^  H^tof  the  different  rail-roads  by  which 

Galion  10  riuiadcipiiia —             647  Norfolk^  as  the  terminus  of  the  Seaboard 

Distance  in  favor  of  Philadelphia. IS  and  Roanokc  Railroad  will  be  connected 

vnth  the  Southern  and  South-icestern  sec- 

Galion  and  New-York  city  are  in  the  tions  of  the  Untied  States,  forming  conti- 

same  latitude ;  and  if.  as  thus  appears,  nuous  lines  from  Norfolk  to  Mobile  and 

the  distance  between  these  two  points  is  New-Orleans,  and  to  Memphis,  Tenn. 

greater  by  one  hundred  and  forty-five  1.  The  Wilmington  and  Manchester 

miles,  than   between   the    former    and  Rail-road,  162  miles,  running  from  Wil- 

Philadolphia,  how  much  more  favorable  minjjton,   N.  C,  to   Manchester,  S.  C, 

must  be  the  connections  between  Phil-  uniting  wiih  the  South  Carolina  Rail- 

atlelphia  and  the  whole  Ohio  and  Mis-  road,    leading  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  to 

sissippi  Valley !    Taking  Cincinnati,  for  Charleston,  S.  C. 

instance,  as  a  starting  point,  Xenia  is  This  road  is  rapidly  progressing  to 

the  point  on  the  Cleveland  and  Cincin-  completion.  When  completed,  there  will 

nati  road  at  which  the  projected  Pitts-  be  a  continuous  line  of  railway   from 

burgh  connection  with  the  Ohio  Central  Norfolk,  to  Va.,  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  a 

RaiUroad  will  strike.     Now  the  latter  is  distance  of  868  miles.     The  steamboat 

the  base  of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  road  line,    from  Wilmington  to  Charleston, 

from  Xenia  to  Galion,  and  the  road  from  will  socn  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  large 

Galion   to   Pittsburgh,  are  respectively  increase  of  travel  over  this  line  may  be 

the  sides.     The  route  therefore    from  relied  upon,  as  the  time  and  distance  to 
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New-Orleans  "will  be  essentially  dimi- 
nished. 

2.  The  North  Carolina  Railroad  rans 
from  Raleigh  to  Salisbury  and  Charlotte, 
in  North  Carolina,  about  150  miles  in 
length.  The  funds  for  this  road  are  pro- 
vided ;  the  state  subscribed  two  million 
of  dollars,  and  private  stockholders  the 
remainder.  This  line,  in  connection  with 
the  road  from  Charlotte  to  Columbia,  S. 
C,  will  make  a  continuous  line  of  rail- 
way, from  Norfolk  to  Columbia,  of  435 
miles ;  and  will  form  a  connection,  in 
this  direction,  also,  with  Montgomery, 
in  Alabama.  A  survey  lias  also  been 
ordered  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
for  a  road  from  Salisbury  to  Knoxville,  in 
Tennessee. 

3.  The  Roanoke  Valley  Rail-road  will 
run  from  Ridgeway,  N.  C,  on  the  Ra- 
leigh and  Gkiston  Kail-road,  to  Clarks- 
viile,  Virginia,  and  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
tinue this  line  to  Lynchburgh,  Va.  This 
road  has  recently  been  chartered,  and 
the  work  placed  under  contract.  It  will 
form,  when  completed,  a  continuous  line 
from  Norfolk  to  Lynchburgh,  of  about 
200  miles. 

4.  The  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail- 
road, and  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virgi- 
nia Rail-road,  will  form  a  continuous  one 
from  Lynchburgh,  Va.,  to  Knoxville  in 
Tennessee^  a  distance  of  350  miles.  This 
line  is  gomg  forward  rapidly,  both  in 
Virginia  and  Tennessee;  it  passes 
through  a  V*<y^ntry  of  great  mineral  and 
agricultu  ^^y  to  hu<?ps,  and  will  be  a 
work  of  'Jftii^nlagnitude  and  impor- 
tance. The  means  are  provided  for  its 
construction. 

5.  The  Hiwassee  or  the  East  Tennes- 
see and  Georgia  RaiUroad,  runs  from 
Knoxville  to  Dalton,  Georgia,  1 1 5  miles 
in  length.  This  road  is  in  operation. 
From  Dalton  to  Chattanooga,  a  part  of 
the  State  road  of  Georgia,  is  also  already 
in  operation  40  miles. 

6.  The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
Rail-road,  150  miles,  runs  from  Nasn- 
ville,  Tenn.,  to  Chattanooga.  This  road 
is  also  rapidly  going  forward  to  comple- 
tion, at  a  cost  of  about  two  and  one-half 
millions  of  dollars. 

7.  The  Memphis  Rail-road  will  run 
from  a  point  on  this  last-named  road  to 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  the  Mississippi  ri- 
ver, through  Huntsville,  Tenn.,  280  miles, 
and  will  probably  be  finished  by  the 
time  the  other  connecting  lines  are  com- 
pleted.    The  five  last  described  lines 


will  form  a  continuous  line  of  railway 
from  Norfolk  to  Memphis,  a  thousand 
miles  in  extent ;  the  importance  of  this 
connection  need  not  be  suggested.  It  is 
sufficient  to  trace  these  lines  upon  the 
map,  and  leave  the  subject  to  make  its 
own  impression. 

The  aggregate  of  the  lines  above  de- 
scribed, now  in  operation  or  actively  in 
progress,  amounts  to  more  than  two 
thousana  miles  of  railway :  all  of  which 
will,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  add  to 
the  business  of  Norfolk,  via  the  Seaboard 
and  Roanoke  Rail-roacl. 

A  connection  between  New-York  and 
Norfolk  by  means  of  the  proposed  air- 
line road  would  tap  an  immense  traffic, 
and  besides  being  the  most  direct,  would 
be  the  most  expeditious  line  that  could 
be  built.  It  is  apparent  that  it  could  not 
prove  otherwise  than  profitable  to  those 
engaged  in  its  construction,  and  the  en- 
terprise appears  to  have  every  element 
to  insure  success. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Senator 
Rusk,  of  Texas,  we  are  enabled  to  pre- 
sent a  copy  of  his  bill  for  a  raiUroad  to 
the  Patific  Ocean j  which  was  so  much  dis- 
cussed at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
but  which  lies  over  for  future  considera- 
tion and  action.  Senator  Rusk  has  be- 
stowed great  labor  upon  this  subject. 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a 
rail-road  and  telegraphic  line  from  the  val- 
ley of  the  Missis^ijwi  to  ike  Pacific  ocean. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  cause  to  be  con- 
structed, so  soon  as  it  may  be  practica- 
ble after  the  passage  of  this  act,  a  rail- 
road and  telegraphic  line  connecting  the 
▼alley  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  Pacific 
ocean  at  such  points  as  he  may  desig- 
nate, and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions 
hereinafter  prescribed.  And  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  said  President  to  select 
the  general  route  for  the  said  rail-road 
and  line,  designating  the  mountain 
passes  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  through  which  they  shall  be  con- 
structed, but  leaving  the  intermediate 
portions  to  be  located  by  the  Individ- 
uals  or  companies  that  shall  be  em- 
ployed to  construct  the  said  road  and 
line ;  subject,  however,  to  his  approval. 
The  said  selection  shall  be  made  at  as 
early  a  day  as  may  be  practicable,  con- 
sistently with  the  judicious  choice  of  the 
site  of  said  road,  and  such  other  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  as  shall  insure  the 
speedy  prosecution  and  permanent  con- 
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structioTi  of  the  work.  And  that,  in  or-  such  advertisements,  in  the  presence  of 
derto  obtain  the  most  accurat-e  informa-  the  heads  of  departments  and  such  other 
lion  on  the  subject^  the  President  of  the  persons  as  may  desire  to  attend ;  and 
United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  au-  said  road  shall  be  let  to  the  lowest  and 
thorized  to  employ  such  military  officers  best  bidders,  due  regard  being  had  to 
and  troops  as  ne  may  deem  necessary,  the  evidences  of  their  ability  to  comply 
and  also  civil  engineers,  not  exceeding  with  the  terms  of  their  contracts,  and 
ten  in  number:  Provided,  nevertheless^  their  trustworthiness  in  all  respects,  to- 
That  before  the  said  road  shall  be  loca-  gether  with  the  security  they  may  offer 
ted  or  constructed  through  any  state,  the  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  en- 
consent  of  the  legislature  thereof  to  the   gagements. 

provisions  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  JSkc.  6.  That  whenever  fifty  miles  of 
first  had  and  obtained;  and  in  selecting  said  road  shall  have  been  completed,  in 
the  site  of  the  said  road,  the  President  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  President 
shall  have  due  regard  to  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  he  shall  cause  a 
and  grades  thereof,  and  the  intercourse,  pro  rata  payment  to  be  made,  according 
commerce,  military  defence,  and  protec-  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  for  the  work 
tion  of  the  whole  country.  so  completed,  in  the  bonds  of  the  govem- 

Sec.  2.  Gives  right  of  way  of  300  feet  ment,  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this 
and  materials  for  construction.  act.  and  by  a  grant  of  four-fif!hs  of  the 

Sec.  3.  That^  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  public  lands  to  which  the  completion  of 
in  the  construction  of  the  said  rail-road  the  said  fifty  miles  may  entitle  said  con- 
and  line  of  telegraph,  there  shall  be,  and  tractors,  and  so  on  for  each  successive 
are  hereby,  appropriated  and  set  apart  fifty  miles,  until  the  road  shall  have 
alternate  sections  of  the  public  lands,  been  completed,  and  the  terms  of  their 
designated  by  odd  numbers,  for  six  miles  contracts  complied  with,  when  they 
on  each  side  of  the  said  road  where  the  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  remain- 
same  shall  be  constructed  through  any  ing  fifth  of  said  public  lands:  and,  in 
state  or  states,  and  for  twelve  nailes  on  the  event  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  tlie 
each  side  of  the  said  road  where  the  contractors  to  comply  with  ^he  terms  of 
same  shall  be  constructed  through  the  their  contracts  and  the  provisions  of  this 
territories  of  the  United  States;  and  in  act,  the  road,  together  with  the  appur- 
cases  where  the  public  domain  adjacent  tenances,  including  the  running  machi- 
to  the  said  road  may  not  be  sufficient  to  nery  and  means  of  transportation,  shall 
enable  the  government  to  carry  into  ef-  be  forfeited,  and  become  the  property  of 
feet  the  above  provisions,  then,  and  in  the  United  States;  and,  for^jfie  purpose 
that  events  any  deficiency  that  may  ex-  of  enabling  the  Presi '  ^  ihe/Jnited 

ist  shall  be  supplied  from  the  public  do-  States,  at  all  times,  to  kn(/W>DWifether  the 
main  nearest  to  the  point  at  which  such  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  t«nns  of 
deficiency  shall  exist^  and  be  selected  the  contracts  are  being  complied  with, 
in  alternate  sections,  as  aforesaid ;  and  a  he  is  authorized,  from  time  to  time,  to 
snm  not  to  exceed  twenty  millions  of  dol-  appoint  a  suitable  number  of  engineers, 
lars,  in  bonds  of  the  United  States,  bear-  as  supervisors  of  the  work,  who  shall, 
ing  au  interest  of  five  per  cent,  per  an-  under  his  direction,  make  thorough  and 
num,  and  redeemable  in  fifty  years;  the  minute  examinations  of  the  work  as  it 
said  lands  and  bonds  to  be  made  availa-  advances,  and  report  to  him,  as  often  as 
ble  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,   required,  upon  all   matters  and   things 

Sec  4.  Provides  for  the  faithful  exe-  submitted  to  their  charge, 
cution  of  the  work.  Sec.  7  provides  for  sufficient  security 

Sec  5.  That,  so  soon  as  the  general  and  forfeitures  for  non-execution, 
route  for  the  said  road  shall  have  been  Sec  8.  That,  in  consideration  of  the 
selected  and  determined  upon,  it  shall  be  grant  of  the  lands  aforesaid,  and  the  pay- 
the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  ment  of  the  bonds  before  mentioned,  the 
States  to  cause  advertisements  to  be  pub-  said  company  shall  at  all  times,  and  as 
lished  in  at  least  two  of  the  newspapers  often  as  required,  transport  on  said  road, 
in  each  of  the  states,  specifying  the  va-  and  every  part  of  the  same,  as  soon  as  any 
rious  descriptions  of  work  to  be  done,  and  part-  or  the  whole  may  be  finished,  the 
inviting  sealed  proposals  to  execute  the  mails,  troops,  seamen,  officers  of  the 
same,  which  proposals  shall  be  opened  army  and  navy,  and  officers  or  agenb  of 
and  examined  at  a  time  fixed,  not  ex-  the  government,  and  of  the  post-office 
ceeding  six  months  after  the  date  of  department^  while  on  duty,  arms,  am- 
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munition,  munitions  of  war,  army  and 
navy  stores,  funds,  or  property  belonging 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
free  from  all  charges  to  the  government, 
giving  the  United  States  at  all  times  the 
preference ;  and  shall  also  transmit  all 
official  messages  from  the  government 
to  any  of  its  officers,  or  from  such  offi- 
cers to  the  government,  over  said  tele- 
graphic line,  free  of  charge.  But 
should  a  case  of  emergency  arise,  in 
consequence  of  a  war  with  any  foreign 
nation,  in  which  the  government  may 
require  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
transportation,  jeoparding  the  fair  divi- 
dends and  protits  of  the  contractors,  in 
that  event  the  President  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  an  equitable  and  just 
allowance  for  such  additional  service; 
and  should  the  President  and  the  com- 
pany be  unable  to  agree  upon  the  same, 
then  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to,  ana 
be  determiued  by,  Congress. 

Sec.  8.  The  said  rail-road  and  tele- 
graph shall  be  completed  in  the  shortest 
reasonable  time,not  exceeding  terr  years : 
that  the  bidders  for  the  construction  of 
the  same  shall  specify  in  their  proposals 
the  time  required  to  complete  saia  road 
and  line  of  telegraph,  and  the  number  of 
miles  which  they  propose  to  complete 
annually,  which  snaJl  also  be  inserted  in 
the  contract ;  and  that  Congress  may  at 
any  time,  after  the  expiration  of  thirty 
years  from  the  time  said  road  and  line  of 
telegraph  may  be  completed,  require  the 
said  company  to  surrender  to  the  United 
States  the  said  road  and  line  of  telegraph, 
with  their  equipments,  appurtenances, 
and  furniture,  upon  the  payment  to  the 
said  company  of  the  cost  of  construction 
of  the  same,  allowing   ten   per  cent, 
profit  upon  their  investments,  deducting 
from  the  whole  cost  of  said  road  the 
amount  of  the  bonds  paid  to  the  said 
company  and  the  proceeds  of  the  lands 
granted  to  them.    And  Congress  may  at 
all  times  regulate  the  tolls  to  be  charged 
upon  passengers  and  freights,  so  as,  with 
an    economical    management   of    said 
road,  not  to  reduce  the  profits  of  said 
company  below  eight  per  cent,  upon  the 
investment,    deducting    therefrom    the 
advances    made    by    the    government 
towards  the  construction  of  tne  same. 
Sec.  10.  Details  of  management. 
Sec.  11.  Congress  may  authorize  con- 
nections of  this  road  with  other  roads. 

Sec.  12.  Company  shall  make  full 
annual  reports  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury. 


We  furnished  in  vol.  xiii.,  of  the  Re- 
view, p.  523,  the  resolutions  of  the  Gal- 
veston Texas  Convention,  held  last  sum- 
mer, on  the  subject  of  rail-roads.  We 
now  make  the  following  extract  from  the 
address  *  prepared  by  its  committee  to 
the  people  of  Texas  : 

'*  This  state  has  already  assumed  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
She  has  something  of  an  interesting  re- 
putation abroad.  Texas,  as  Texas^  has 
a  history.  Texas  is  known  to  the  world 
as  an  empire  in  extent.  She  has  a  pub- 
lic domain  of  more  than  100,000,000 
of  acres.  She  has  a  population  abound- 
ing more  in  actual  wealth  and  natural 
resources,  than  any  equal  number  of 
people  on  the  globe.  She  is  now  re- 
ceiving an  accession  to  her  substantial 
population  faster  than  any  other  state  in 
the  Union.  She  holds  out  incentives  to 
immigration,  that,  in  their  combination, 
are  not  equaled  elsewhere.  Her  entire 
soil  is  a  self-swarding,  self-resuscitating 
soil,  covered  with  nutricious  grasses. 
Her  numerous  herds,  unfed  by  the  hand 
of  man,  indicate  a  wealth  that  runs 
wild.  Her  capacity  for  producing  sugar, 
cotton,  tobacco  and  other  staples  of  the 
South,  is  equaled  only  by  her  capacity 
for  grazing,  and  for  the  production  of 
fruits,  corn  and  the  cereal  grains.  We 
cah  refer  to  no  country  that  equals 
Texas  in  agricultural  capacity ;  and  no 
country  in  America,  whose  climata 
equals  hers  in  health  and  blandness  of 
atmosphere.  But  while  we  refer  to  the 
vast  extent  of  the  state,  the  abundance 
of  her  resources  and  the  incentives  to 
immigration,  it  must  not  escape  us  that 
these  are  to  be  made  available  to  us 
through  the  wisdom  of  a  just  and  bene-  ^ 
ficent  policy — a  policy  that  shall  sepa- " 
rate  the  enterprise  of  our  people  from 
rashness ;  that  shall  bind  the  people  in 
harmony  of  sentiment  and  action ;  that 
shall  be  steady  and  undeviating  in  its 
operation,  andcertain  in  its  results.  Tex- 
as has  too  few  in  numbers  to  give  effi- 
ciency to  ^divided  territory  and  popula- 
tion. She  has  too  much  to  accomplish 
to  allow  of  divided  effort.  If  sectional 
tenacity  shall  be  suffered  to  confuse  the 

Elans  of  action,  nothing  essential  will 
e  accomplished  for  many  years.  If  the 
state  hold  together,  and  the  people  har- 
monize in  concerted  action  ana  steady 
effort,  there  is  no  financial  achievement, 
consistent  with  the  vastness  of  its  resour- 
ces, which  the  state  cannot  accomplish,'' 
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ALEXANDER  MOUTON,   OF   LOUISIANA,   AGRICULTURIST. 

CHit^  s  iportntit 

No.  29. 

Several  months  ago  we  selected  for  our  several  of  these  banks.  It  was  daring  his 
biographical  department,  from  the  distin-  term  that  the  present  system  of  penitentiaiy 
gnished  agricultarists  of  Louisiana,  the  mana^rement  was  adopted  which  has  con- 
name  of  A.  B.  Roman,  and  take  pleasure  verted  that  institution  into  a  source  of  re- 
now  in  presenting  from  the  same  class,  venue  instead  of  enormous  expense.  The 
Alexander  Mouton,  a  gentleman  alike  well  buildings  were  enlarged,  the  convicts  put  to 
and  favorably  known  in  his  own  state  and  useful  and  profitable  employment,  and  a 
out  of  it.  system   of  discipline  adopted,    comparing 

Mr.  Mouton  is  of  Arcadian  origin,  and  favorably  with  that  of  any  similar  institu- 
was  born  on  the  19th  November,  1804,  in  tion  in  the  world.  In  these  labors  he  was 
that  part  of  the  county  of  Attakapas  which  greatly  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  energy  of 
is  now  known  as  the  parish  of  Lafayette,  the  Hon.  R.  N.  Ogden,  then  a  member  of 
He  has  continued  to  reside  in  this  parish?  the  Legislature,  who  had  taken  much  pains 
occupying  place  among  its  most  wealthy  and  in  examining  all  the  institutions  of  the 
enterprising  planters,  and  most  influential   North. 

and  distinguished  citizens.  A  lawyer  by  Though  retired  for  several  years  past  to 
profession,  having  studied  in  the  office  of,  the  shades  of  private  life  and  to  the  conge- 
and  afterwards  practiced  in  copartnership  nial  pursuits  of  agriculture,  Governor  Mou- 
with.  Judge  Simon,  he  was  early  attracted  ton  has  taken  lively  interest  in  the  great 
into  public  life,  and  served  for  many  years  improvement  of  his  native  state  and  of  the 
in  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  for  a  part  Southwest — has  been  an  active  and  zeal- 
of  the  time  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Re-  ous  advocate  of  the  New-Orleans  and  Ope- 
presentatives.  In  1837,  he  was,  by  a  flat-  lousas  Rail-road,  and  so  highly  were  bis 
tering  vote,  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  position  and  services  regarded  that,  on  the 
United  States  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  assembling  of  the  great  Southwestern  Rail- 
the  distinguished  and  lamented  Porter,  and  road  Convention  in  New-Orleans,  in  Ja- 
also  for  a  full  term  of  six  years.  In  this  nuary,  1852,  he  was  elected  to  preside  over 
exalted  position  he  remained,  faithfully  dis-  its  deliberations,  which  he  did  with  cre- 
charging  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him,  dit  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
until  1842,  when,  at  the  instance  of  the  large  and  able  delegations  present. 
Democratic  Convention  of  the  state,  he  re-  In  politics  he  has  ever  been  attached  to 
signed  his  seat  and  entered  successfully  the  democratic  party,  and  was  on  the  elec- 
into  the  canvass  for  the  gubernatorial  chair,   toral  ticket  in  the  campaigns  of  1828,  1632 

The  administration  of  Governor  Mouton  and  1836. 
for  four  years  was  mainly  directed  to  the  A  gentleman  of  high  tone  and  accom- 
re-establishment  of  the  financial  credit  and  plishments.  Governor  Mouton  has  the  con- 
character  of  the  state,  then  very  much  dis-  fidence  and  esteem  of  a  very  large  portion 
turbed  from  the  revulsions  of  1837>8  ;  the  of  the  people  of  Louisiana,  without  distinc- 
separation  of  the  state  from  the  incubus  of  tion  of  party,  and  we  trust  will  long  live  to 
its  banking  system,  and  the  liquidation  of  enjoy  them. 
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ART.  XII.-SOME  EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

A  WORK  is  announced  through  the  literary  ing  institutions  of  our  country.  We  are 
press,  by  a  widow  lady  of  brilliant  literary  happy  to  receive  a  copy,  and  have  no  doubt 
abilities,  entitled  The  North  and  the  South ;  its  general  circulation  among  the  friends  of 
or,  Slavery  and  its  Contrasts — a  tale  of  real  education  at  the  South  will  do  much  good. 
Ufe.  It  is  said  to  be  graphic  and  truthful  pj^f.  p  j.  j,  Greenhough,  and  Chag. 
m  Its  incidents  and  details,  and  ought  to  l,  Fleishman,  have  commenced  thepublica- 
make  some  encroachments  upon  Uncle  Tom-  ti^  £„  Washington  city  of  a  new.  hand- 
°**™*  some  and  quite  important  periodical,  entitled 

We  have  received  the  Annual  Report  of  the  *♦  Anurican  Polytechnic  Joumaly"  de- 
the  New-  York  Mercantile  Library  Society  for  voted  to  science,  mechanic  arts  and  agricul- 
1852.  For  the  past  year,  the  amount  of  ture.  It  will  contain  records  of  discoveries, 
receipts  was  $10,127  25,  which  is  an  in-  patent  laws  and  decisions,  agricultural  im- 
crease  of  $1,646  46  over  those  of  the  year  plements  and  general  treatises.  S3  per  an- 
previous.     There  is  at  present  a  balance  of  num. 

81,592  67  in  the  treasury.  The  report  of  ^r^  „^  j^^^^ted  to  the  Hon.  D.  L.  Sey'- 
the  President,  Mr.  George  Peckham,  repre-  ^  ^f  New- York,  for  a  copy  of  his  able 
scnted  the  library  to  be  ma  prosperous  con-  ^  Reciprocal   Trade   with  the 

dition,  4,346  volumes  having  been  added  to   ^^^^^^^^  /^rth  American  Colonies. 
It  during  the  year.     This  is  an  increase       rr^   ^    ^        n    ,^/i  ^  .    ^r 

of  1,389  volumes  on  the  previous  year.  ^  T.  O.  Donnell,  160  Camp-street,  New- 
Of  these  190  were  presented  to  the  So-  Orleans,  favors  us  with  a  copy  of  the  "  5pa- 
ciety .  The  amount  paid  for  new  books  was  «^'/^ '  ^^*  ?*,f  Q««t!»  \^^'\  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
S664  73  reign  of  Elizabeth,   by  Paul  Peppergrass, 

We  learn  that  the  Mercantile  Library  is  Esq.,  author  of  Shandy  McGuire,  witl  six 
about  to  be  removed  from  its  present  loca-  illustrations,  2  vols.  He  aUo  furnishes 
tion  to  new  quarters,  to  be  provided  by  the  ?«  ^'°f^,*^«  «^®  '^o^'®  °^  JoJ^  Murphy  & 
Clinton  Hall  Association.  The  Astor  Place  V?;».  ^**^"°.^"'  f.  SJP?  °^i'*®^,r-^f  ?"£ 
Opera  House  has  been  bought  by  Messrs.  ^ritings  of  the  ^^  Milford  Bard,"  who  left 
Wilson  G.  Hunt  and  Edm.  Coffin,  two  old  ^^  reputation  and  the  faults  of  genius 
and  tried  friends  of  this  institution,  and  it  closely  linked  together.  Some  of  the  fugi- 
is  their  intention  to  let  the  Association  have  ^»'«  P^^c^s  in  the  volume  have  much  ment. 
it  at  the  price  they  have  paid,  which  is  con-  To  all  that  is  said  in  the  extract  which 
siderably  less  than  the  sum  mentioned.  follows  from  a  letter  we  have  received  from 

We  are  indebted  to  Job.  R.  Tvson,  LL.D.,  »  fncnd  and  correspondent,  upon  the  subject 
of  Philadelphia,  for  a  pamphlet'copy  of  Let-  of  Levees,  we  can  heartily  respond,  and  trust 
ters  addressed  to  him  by  Edward  D.  Mans-  ^^^^  the  suggestions  will  arouse  our  dor- 
field,  of  Cincinnati,  upon  the  rail-way  eon-  mant  citizens  into  action  : 
nections  of  Philadelphia  wUh  the  great  West,  .  *'  The  first  great  want  of  the  agricultural 
and  shall  refer  to  it  hereafter.  interest,  m  the  ii ver  states,  is  an  enlighten- 

_,         ,T.«.T^         Lji  1  ed  and  efficient  levee  system.     1  he  State  of 

Edmund  Ruffin,  Esq.,  has  delivered  an  Lo^^j^iana  especially  is  vitally  interested  in 
address,  of  which  he  has  favored  us  with  a  ^j^^^  i^jportant  subj^t.  and  the  men  whocan 
copy,  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  ^^^^^^  ^j^^jj  ^^^^i^^  ^^  ^1^^^^  ,^  ^ 

Virginia,  on  iheeffeas  of  domestic  slavery  ^^^^  ^^  protection  to  the  immense  capital, 
on  the  manners,  habits  and  welfare  of  the   ^-^j^  ^^  ,^^^  -^  particular,  has  been 

agncultural  population  of  the  Southern  accumulating  upon  its  fertile  alluvion,  but 
States,  and  the  slavery  of  class  to  class  m  ^j^j^j^  ^  ^^  itJmy  jeopardized  every  year 
the  Northern  States.  ^^  ^^iq  periodical  overflow  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  publisher  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  will  be  hailed  in  all  time  to  come  as  public  be- 
Monks'  splendid  new  Map  of  North  America,  nefactors.  Enough  theories  have  been  spun 
upon  which  all  the  great  lines  of  public  im-  by  writers  for  the  papers  and  by  some  for 
provement,  <Stc.,  are  marked,  and  which  is  the  review  in  relation  to  levees,  their  utility. 
the  latest  and  most  complete  map  of  the  con-  inutility,  &c.  What  wo  want  is  action,  and 
tinent  to  be  obtained.  we  look  to  you  and  others  like  you,  wielding 

Dr.  Manly,  President  of  the  University  of  a  wide  influence  over  the  public  mind  to 
Alabama,  has  made  a  report  to  the  trustees  bring  about  that  action.  Your  legislature 
of  that  institution  on  the  subject  of  college  is  now  in  session — the  Governor,  I  under- 
edueationand  organization,  embracing  the  stand,  (for  I  have  not  seen  his  message,) 
results  of  his  own  experience,  as  well  as  of  calls  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the 
an  examination  into  the  merits  of  the  lead-   subject,  and  recommends  its  earnest  conside- 
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ration.  Now  is  the  time  to  produce  action ; 
and  the  subject,  involving  the  weightiest  in- 
terests as  it  does  of  the  state — its  mighty' 
development — its  future  grandeur  and  glory 
in  the  sisterhood  of  states,  b  fit  to  engage 
the  first  minds  in  the  South.  Call  them  out, 
and  let  us  have  fewer  speculations  and  more 
results.  While  we  are  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  levees  will  answer  the  end 
proposed,  the  States  of  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas  are  going  on  rapidly  with  their 
levees  above,  and  preparing  to  precipitate 
the  floods  of  waters  upon  our  section— the 
lower  section — of  the  river.  We  will  be 
forced  to  levee  or  give  up  our  plantations,  and 
transfer  millions  of  capital  to  other  states." 
The  Church  Journal. — A  weekly  religious 
paper,  published  by  Pudney  6l  Russell, 
New- York,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

We  have  received  the  first  and  second 
Nos.  of  the  above,  and  must  candidly  admit 
that,  for  editorial  ability  and  mechanical 
execution,  the  paper  far  surpasses  any  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  come  under  our  observa- 
tion. We  can  highly  recommend  it  to  our 
Southern  friends  as  containing  sound  doc- 
trines, and  a  vast  amount  of  information, 
both  foreign  and  domestic. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Morris,  book- 
seller, of  Richmond,  for  a  copy  of  a  work,  in 
two  handsome  volumes,  entitled  Hintory  qf 
Virginia^  from  its  discovery  and  settlement 
by  Europeans  to  the  present  time,  by  Robert 
R.  Howison.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  history  of 
the  colony  to  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763. 
Vol.  II.  the  history  of  the  colony  and  of  the 
state  from  1763  to  1847,  with  a  review  of  the 
present  condition  of  Virginia. 

Matthew  F.  Ward,  Esq.,  has  placed  us 
under  renewed  obligations,  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  copy  of  a  work  lately  issued  by  him 
from  the  press  of  Appleton  &  Co.,  with  the 
title  of  *'  EngHsh  lUmSt  or  Microtcopie 
Views  of  England  and  EngUshmen.^^  In 
this  volume,  Mr.  Ward  carries  the  war  into 
Africa,  and  pays  off  somewhat  in  their  own 
coin  the  English,  who  have  so  consistently 
and  perseveringly  reviled  us  through  their 
newspaper  press,  their  literature,  and  their 
tourists.  Though  we  think  he  often  carries 
his  warfare  into  extremes,  we  can  hardly 
find  it  necessary  to  censure  when  con- 
sidering how  abused  or  perchance  patronized 
our  people  constantly  are  by  the  upstart 
pretenders  to  all  the  gentility  and  refine- 
ment in  the  world,  who  come  among  us  as 
precious  specimens  of  the  people  we  are  to 
imitate  and  admire.  There  is  greatness  and 
glory  in  England,  and  there  are  high-toned 
and  noble  men,  but  rarely  have  we  seen  any 
among  the  English  who  visit  our  shores. 
Mr.  Ward's  work  contains  twelve  chapters, 


on  the  English  Church,  custom-house, 
scenery,  writers  on  America,  manners,  gen- 
tility, heraldry,  etc.,  upon  all  of  which  heads 
he  introduces  evidence  to  prove  there  is  not 
much  we  should  desire  to  imitate.  In  the 
chapter  upon  English  writers,  he  incor- 
porates elaborate  extracts  proving  their 
Ignorance,  bigotry,  ingratitude  and  false- 
hood of  their  account  of  oar  country.  We 
could  have  wished  Mr.  Ward  had  tempered 
his  book  a  little  ;  but  really,  having  failed  in 
every  other  method  of  dealing  with  the  Eng- 
lish, we  do  not  know  but  that  this  war  ofen- 
give  will  have  salutary  effects.  When  stones 
are  to  be  thrown,  it  will  be  found  that  glass 
houses  are  plentiful  enough  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  our  readers  tha^ 
the  SotUhwestern  Commercial  Convention 
will  meet  on  6th  June  next  at  Memphis,  and 
we  trust  that  large  delegations  will  be  in 
attendance  from  all  the  South  and  West. 

jnrWe  trust  that  our  friends  who  in- 
tend ordering  the  Industrial  Resources 
will  do  so  without  delay,  as  the  edition  is 
small,  andwedesiretocloseit.  As  an  eri- 
dence  of  how  little  the  South  has  sustained 
us  in  this  most  expensive  and  laborious  pub- 
lication, it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the 
sales  up  to  this  time,  north  of  the  Potomac, 
have  been  sixfold  larger  than  at  the  South. 
Indeed,  the  subscription  list  to  the  Review 
is  almost  as  large  in  New- York  as  in  Xew- 
Orleans.  The  Industrial  Resources  embrace 
every  article  of  value  contained  in  the  13 
volumes  of  the  Review,  besides  an  immense 
amount  of  other  matter,  brought  down  to  the 
first  of  January,  1853. 


.   CRESCENT  SEEDLING  PERPETUAL. 

This  is  a  new  American  seedling,  raised  by  Mr. 
Henry  Lawrence,  of  New-Orleans,  by  crossJnK  tbe 
"  British  Queen  "  and  "  Keen's  **  seedling.  It  is 
the  first  perpetual  strawberry  of  large  size  and  Qrst- 
rate  quality  ever  raised.  For  six  months  this  re« 
markable  fruit  continuea  bearing.  '- 1  neither  cut  off 
the  blossoms," says  Mr.  L.,  "nor  any  part  of  them, 
to  increase  its  bearing— it  Is  one  eoutloQed  crop 
from  the  first,  and  if  you  want  to  know  how  it  bears 
after  four  months  fruiting,  a  friend  has  Just  (May 
9th)  counted  from  thirty-two  to  forty-two  berries  od 
four  successive  plants,  the  largest  measuring  Ave 
and  a  half  inches,  and  the  average  being  three  in* 
ches  in  circumference." 

No  duubt  this  variety  will  greatly  extend  the 
strawberry  season  in  the  North,  making  it  an  im- 
mense acquisition  to  strawberry  growers,  aad  in 
hybridizing.  The  almost  utter  impossibility  of  (get- 
ting plants  alive  from  New-Orleans  will  make  this 
kind  scarce  for  some  time.  It  has  been  ordered  from 
all  quarters,  but  very  few  plants  have  been  received 
alive. 

Dr.  fiayne,  the  famous  strawberry-grower  at  Alex- 
andria, D.  C ,  ordered  $2d  worth,  but  succeeded  in 
"  saving  but  one  plant,  which,"  he  remarks,  '*  ^25 
would  not  buy."  Mr.  Pardee  of  Palmyra,  New- York, 
after  repeated  efforts  succeeded  in  saving  n  few 
plants,  and  is  disposing  of  them  in  pots  at  $2  each  . 

A  supply  of  these  can  be  had  from  Mr.  Henry 
Lawrence,  at  $8  per  hundred. 
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ART.  I.-INDEPENDENOE    OF    OUBA. 

[Ths  rabject  of  Cuba  has  certainly  interett  enough  to  warrant  ut  in  insertinf  the 
views  of  intelligent  contribntors,  whether  in  every  respect  we  agree  with  them  or  not. 
We  are  always  disposed  to  have  every  important  subject  fairly  discussed.] — ^£d. 


In  our  former  article,  published  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Review,  we  e.x- 
pfessed  the  opinion  that  the  best  position 
which  Cuba  could  occupy,  would  be 
that  of  an  independent  eoTemment^  6ee 
from  the  control  either  airect  or  indirect 
of  any  other  power.  At  the  time  that 
article  was  written,  the  correspondence 
between  our  government  and  other  go- 
Temments  concerning  Cuba,  had  not 
been  published,  an$i  the  discussion  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  relative 
to  Cuban  affairs,  had  not  taken  place. 
We  have,  however,  seen  notJiing,  either 
in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  or  in 
the  Congressional  debates,  to  cause  us 
to  chanffe  our  views  as  expressed  in 
that  artide,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much 
to  confirm  and  strengthen  them.  There 
seems  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  course  pursued 
by  our  government  in  rejecting  the  pro- 
poeals  made  by  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  for  a  triparte 
oonvention  in  reference  to  Cuba.  This 
act  of  our  government,  doubtless,  meets 
with  the  hearty  approbation  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
position of  these  two  governments  was 
not  merely  that  neither  Great  Britain. 
France,  nor  the  United  States,  should 
either  now,  or  at  any  future  time,  obtain 
possession  of  Cuba ;  but  it  went  further. 
and  required  those  governments  to  *'bina 
themselves  to  discountenance  all  such 
attempts  to  that  effect^  on  the  part  of 
TOL.  xnr.  1 


any  power  or  individual  whatever.^^ 
By  the  provisions  of  that  treaty,  had  it 
been  agreed  upon,  the  United  Statei 
would  have  been  under  the  necessity,  in 
connection  with  the  other  two  govern- 
ments, of  resisting  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Cuba  themselves 
to  render  their  island  independent  of  the 
crown  of  Spain;  such,  in  our  opinion, 
is  the  proper  construction  of  the  proposed 
treaty,  and  such  would,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, tnose  two  governments  have  placed 
upon  it.  Even  if  our  government  had 
no  desire  to  come  into  possession  of  Cuba, 
either  now  or  hereafter,  still,  we  ooula 
not  without  being  false  to  our  principles 
ana  duties,  permit  any  other  govern- 
ment to  interfere  in  a  contest  between 
the  people  of  Cuba  and  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment ]  much  less  could  we  ourselves 
become  a  party  to  any  such  interference 
with  a  view  to  continue  the  dominion  of 
Spain  over  Cuba. 

Independently  of  the  fact  that  it  may, 
at  some  future  time,  under  a  different 
set  of  circumstances  from  those  now  ex- 
isting, become  necessary  {or  the  United 
States,  as  a  measure  of  safety,  to  acquire 
Cuba,  the  objectionable  feature  we  have 
just  alluded  to  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  cause  our  government  to  refuse 
to  enter  into  any  such  treaty  as  the  one 
proposed.  Whether  we  shall  acquire 
Cuba  or  not;  or,  if  we  do,  at  what  time^ 
and  upon  what  terms,  are  questions 
solely  between  Spain,  Cuba,  and  the 
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United  States,  and  in  which  we  cannot 
lecognize  the  right  of  any  other  govem- 
ments  to  interfere.  However  they  maj' 
yiew  it^  it  seems  to  us  too  clear  to  admit 
of  discussion,  that  both  Great  Britain 
and  France  would  be  benefited  by  the 
annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States. 
The  commercial  advantages  which  they 
would  enjoy  with  Cuba,  would  then  be 
much  greater  than  they  are  at  this  time. 
The  development  of  the  resources  of 
Cuba  and  the  increased  j^roductions 
consequent  upon  its  annexation  to  this 
country,  would  greatly  benefit  all  the 
commercial  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
scarcely  any  more  than  Great  Britain 
and  France.  The  burdens  which  are 
nbw  placed  upon  Cuban  industry  are  a 
ierious  detriment  to  the  whole  commer- 
cial world,  and  the  removal  of  these  bur- 
den%  which  would  be  the  sure  result  of  the 
annexation  of  that  island  to  the  United 
States,  would  ooerate  as  a  blessing  to  all 
nations.  For  tnese  reasons  we  cannot 
■ee  why  either  Great  Britain  or  France 
should  oppose  the  purchase  of  Cuba  by 
the  Unit^  States.  But  in  determining 
whether  it  would  be  good  policy  in  our 
govemment  to  acquire  Cuba,  tnere  are 
ether  things  to  be  considered  besides  the 
effect  of  that  measure  upon  England 
and  France.  We  are  to  consider  whe- 
ther we  would  ourselves  be  benefited, 
and  whether  such  an  acquisition  can  be 
honorably  and  safely  msude.  We  think 
we  are  warranted  m  saying,  that  the 
aljBOst  entire  public  sentiment  of  the 
United  States  is  acainst  anjr  other  than 
a  fair  and  hoDorabie  acquisition  of  Cuba, 
ac  matter  how  desirable  that  acquisition 
may  be.  Such  are  the  views  which  the 
debates  in  Congress  and  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  of  our  govemment  show 
to  be  the  prevailing  public  sentiment 
of  the  country.  Hostile  expeditions 
acainst  the  Island  of  Cuba,  made  with  a 
Tiew  of  wresting  it  from]  die  crown  of 
8pain,  do  not  meet  with  the  sanction 
either  of  the  govemment  or  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Many  of  oar  statesmen  anxiously  de- 
are.  Cuba,  and  are  willing,  as  they  tnem- 
gelves  say,  to  give  an  ejSravagant  price 
for  it;  but  there  are  none  of  any  charac- 
ter who  wish  to  violate  our  treaty  stipu- 
lations, and  to  obtain  it  by  unfair  clan- 
destine, and  violent  means.  Tnere  is 
but  liitle  doubt  that  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  is  one  of  the  worst  and 
b  oppressive  in  existence;  yet,  if  the 


people  of  Cuba  are  contented  with  it^  as 
are  unwilling  to  make  an  attempt  to 
throw  it  o^  it  is  not  our  business,  if 
they  do  not  wish  freedom,  to  interfere  in 
the  regulations  of  other  govemmento, 
under  the  pretext  of  giving  liberty  to  the 
oppressed.  If  we  may  judge  m>m  the 
history  of  the  past  expeditions,  we  haye 
every  reason  to  believe  the  people  of 
Cuba  have  very  little  sympathy  with 
those  who  go  tnere  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  throw  off  the  dominion 
of  Spain.  If  they  are  not  contented 
with  their  burdens,  they  at  least  seem 
not  to  have  energy  and  spirit  enough  to 
cause  them  to  make  an  attempt  to  get 
clear  of  them.  How  long  this  state  of 
things  will  continue,  we  cannot  say. 
Unless,  however,  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment shall  greatly  change  its  polic]^  in 
reference  to  Cuba,  we  cannot  belieye 
she  will  lonff  continue  to  hold  dominion 
over  that  island.  Will  she  do  this  ? 
That  is  the  question.  But  even  if  she 
should  change  her  policy,  will  she  not 
sooner  or  later  find  it  to  be  her  interest 
to  abandon  her  American  colonies,  on 
account  of  its  being  more  expensiye 
than  profitable  to  retain  them?  Wonld 
it  not  be  more  advantageous  to  her,  eyen 
now,  to  establish  the  independence  of 
Cuba^  than  to  hold  it  as  a  CMony  ?  Great 
Britam,  it  is  universally  admitted,  has 
been  more  benefited  by  the  United 
States  as  an  independent  governments 
than  she  would  have  been  by  continn- 
ing  them  as  colonies.  We  believe  the 
time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  all 
the  European  governments  will  find  it  to 
be  their  true  policy,  to  abandon  all  their 
colonial  possessions  on  this  continent^ 
and  to  permit  them  to  become  independ- 
ent We  are  satisfied  that  Great  Britain 
would  be  greaUj'  benefited  b}r  permil- 
ing  Canada  to  dissolve  her  political  con- 
nection with  the  British  government, 
and  to  become  an  independent  nation. 
There  may  be,  and  perhaps  are,  reastms 
for  the  establishment  of  colonies  hj 
Great  Britain  and  other  European  na^ 
tions,  but  when  these  colonies  are  firmly 
established,  and  become  able  to  maintain 
a  separate  and  indepeudent  existence, 
then  the  mother  country,  no  less  than  the 
colonies,  will  be  benefited  by  recogniz- 
ing and  securing  that  independence. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  colonizsi- 
tion  is  the  extension  of  commerce,  for, 
by  the  establishment  of  foreign  colonies, 
the  mother  country  not  only  finds  an 
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tnitlet  for  a  portion  of  its  snrphis  popu- 
lation, but  also  enlarges  its  commerce 
and  extends  its  trade.  But  when,  in  the 
course  of  tame^  it  is  ascertained  that 
these  objects  will  be  better  accomplish- 
ed by  reoognizine  the  independence  of 
the  colonies,  and  permitting  them  to 
establish  a  government  of  their  own, 
then  any  wise  goyemment  will  pursue 
this  course.  Aner  the  colonies  become 
independent  nations,  they  will  naturally, 
on  account  of  their  sympathies  with  the 
mother  country,  be  more  apt  to  trade 
with  her  than  with  an]^  otner  nation : 
if  she  has  pursued  a  wise,  liberal,  ana 
just  course  towards  them .  This  is  owing 
to  the  fact^  that^  though  they  be  different 
governments,  they  are  similar  to  each 
other  in  tastes,  feelings,  laws,  institutions, 
and  race,  and,  although  two  nations,  they 
will  be  in  many  respects  one  people. 
We,  therefore,  believe  that  many  of  the 
European  governments  will  eventually 
give  up  most'y  if  not  all,  of  their  colonial 
possessions,  finding  the  expenses  of 
maintaining  them  greater  than  the  profits 
derived  from  them  as  colonies.  Such, 
we  think,  is  even  now  the  position  of 
IBpain  in  reference  to  Cuba.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  large  naval  and  military 
establishments,  which  Spain  finds  it 
necessary  to  keep  in  Cuba,  together  with 
the  other  expenses  incident  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  island,  are  now,  per- 
haps, almost  as  great  as  the  revenues 
derived'  from  the  island^  Were  Cuba 
independent)  all  this  heavy  expenditure 
would  be  dispensed  with,  and  ner  com- 
merce with  Spain,  as  well  as  with  other 
nations,  would  be  greatly  increased. 
The  people  of  Cuba,  being  of  Spanish 
origin,  would  naturally  prefer  trading  with 
Spain,  rather  than  with  any  other  nation, 
if  she  would  pursue  a  liberal  course 
towards  them,  and  would  permit  them 
to  become  independent  Sf)ain  seems 
to  feel  that  her  hold  upon  Cuba  is  very  pre- 
carious, and  that  is,  perhaps,  the  reason 
of  the  harsh  and  stringent  measures 
adopted  by  her  in  reference  to  that 
island.  But  the  measures  which  she 
adoDts  are  the  very  ones  most  likely  to 
produce  the  result  which  she  seems  so 
much  to  dread.  She  may,  by  her  own 
imprudent  course,  provoke  a  war  with 
the  United  States ;  and  if  she  does,  the 
inevitable  result  of  that  war  will  be  not 
only  the  loss  of  Cuba  without  any  com- 
pensation, but  the  annexation  of  that 
iiiaad  to  the  United  States.    If  the  peo- 


ple of  the  United  States  are  not  provoked 
into  a  war  with  Spain,  they  wiu  not  at- 
tempt to  get  Cuba  except  Dy  purchase  3 
even  if  they  do  that  of  which  we  have 
many  doubts ;  but  if  a  war  should  take 

Elace  between  Spain  and  the  United 
tates,  those  in  inis  country  who  new 
believe  it  would  be  unwise  to  acquire 
Cuba  in  any  manner,  could  not  prevent 
its  acquisition,  even  if  they  did  not 
themselves  become  convinced  that^  wit<h 
all  its  evils,  acouisition  was  our  only 
alternative.  If  tnen  Spain  wished  to 
prevent  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  States,  she  would  do  well  not  to 
bring  on  a  war  with  the  United  States ; 
for  we  are  satisfied  that  our  government  % 
will  not  engage  in  a  war  with  Spain, 
unless  the  war  is  provoked  by  her. 
This  government  is  not  so  lost  to  all 
high  and  honorable  feelings  as  to  engage 
in  a  war  with  Spain  merely  to  grat^ 
those  who,  under  the  pretext  of  giving 
liberty  to  the  oppressed,  wish  to  make  a 
conquest  of  Cuba;  but  Spain  may,  by 
her  own  rash  and  imprudent  course, 
force  this  government  to  take  up  anna 
in  defence  of  her  honor,  and  the  rightt 
of  her  citizens. 

In  that  event  we  consider  the  annexa- 
tion of  Cuba  to  the  United  States  as  a 
sure  result  But  this  is  not  the  only  way 
in  which  the  same  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced. Should  Great  Britain,  or  France, 
attempt  to  intercept  any  citizens  of  the 
Unitea  States,  who  mignt  be  supposed  to 
be  engaged  in  an  expedition  against 
Cuba,  the  result  would  be  war.  For  our 
government  cannot  and  will  not  permit 
Great  Britain  and  France  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  protection  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  duba  against  expeditions 
from  this  country,  'niose  who  engage 
in  such  expeditions,  become  liable  to 
their  own  government^  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain.  If  they  &il,  they  will 
have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  own 
misconduct;  but  tney  are  in  no  sense 
responsible  to  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  France.  These  governments 
have  no  right  to  interfere  with  them  in 
any  way,  and  if  they  do  so,  it  would  be 
a  just  cause  of  offence  to  our  govern- 
ment? By  some  such  interference  aa 
this,  war  may  be  produced  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  or 
France;  and  the  result  of  that  war 
would,  we  think,  be  the  conquest  of  Cn- 
ba,  by  the  United  States,  and  its  incor- 
poration into  oar  Union.  ^  The  ai-dl- 
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hazards  adrocates  of  Cuban  annexation 
in  this  country,  are  aware  that  such  re- 
sults would  follow  a  war  between  the 
United  States  and  any  of  the  great 
maritime  powers ;  and,  therefore,  they 
are  not  at  sul  unwilling  to  see  such  a  war 
commenced. 

What  the  consequences  of  snch  a  war 
would  be  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  we  do 
not  think  it  very  difficult  to  foresee.  Its 
commerce  would  be  seriously  injured, 
and  its  value,  as  a  producing  country, 
would  be  greatly  oimiDished.  If  we 
should  then  gain  Cuba,  as  we  believe 
would  be  the  case,  we  would  have  to 
take  it  strijpt  of  its  wealth,  and  deprived 
^    of  much  of  its  present  value. 

Cuba«  as  she  now  i&^  contributes  much 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Our  imports  into  Cuba  amount  to  more 
than  $8,000,000  per  annum,  and  our  ex- 
ports from  that  country  amount  to  be- 
tween thirteen  and  seventeen  millions. 
These  would  be  greatly  increased  if  the 
Spanish  government  would  reduce  its 
rates  of  cmties,  and  would  give  to  the 
people  of  Cuba  a  milder  and  a  more 
just  government^  but  would  be  in  a 
great  dee^ree  destroyed  in  the  event  of  a 
war  for  the  acquisition  of  that  island. 
If  Spain  would  give  to  Cuba  a  good  go- 
vernment^ or  if  Cuba  were  independent^ 
the  United  States  then  would  enjoy  most, 
if  not  all,  the  commercial  advantages 
that  could  be  obtained  by  its  annexation 
to  this  country.  Not  only  would  the 
United  States  be  benefited  by  a  change 
in  the  policy  of  Spain  towaras  Cuba,  but 
so  would  also  Great  Britain  and  France. 
We,  therefore,  think  that  those  nations, 
instead  of  endeavoring  to  form  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  to  the  crown  of  Spain  the 
island  of  Cuba,  would  be  better  engaged 
in  using  their  efforts  to  induce  the  Span- 
ish government  to  change  its  policy  to- 
wards Cuba,  or  to  permit  it  to  become 
independent.  They  would  thus  be  more 
wisely  and  properly  employed  than  in 
issuing  orders  to  their  naval  officers  to 
protect  Cuba  from  hostile  expeditions  or  in 
proposing  tripartite  conventions  in  refer- 
ence to  Cuba.  Spain  would  doubtless  be 
much  more  willing  to  see  Cuba  indepen- 
dent, than  to  see  her  annexed  to  the 
United  States ;  and  one  great  objection 
she  has  to  the  acknowledgment  of  her 
*  independence  is  the  fear  that  she  would 

in  that  event  enter  into  the  American 
Union.     If  she  could  be  assured  that 


such  woBld  not  be  the  result^  she  wonld^ 
we  believe,  be  willing  before  long  to  see 
Cuba  independent. 

This  iS)  m  our  ojpinion,  the  best  posi- 
tion that  she  could  occupy  ;  and  were 
she  now  an  independent  government^ 
we  do  not  believe  there  would  be  as 
much  danger  of  her  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  as  there  is  under  existing 
circumstances.  Many  of  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  annexation  would  then  be 
removed.  She  would  then  be  in  no  dan- 
ger of  being  transferred  by  Spain  to  any 
of  the  great  maritime  powers,  to  pre- 
vent which,  many  of  our  people  wish 
our  government  to  acquire  ner  immedi- 
ately. There  would  then  be  no  danger 
of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and 
any  European  power,  growing  out  of  an 
attempt  to  free  Cuba  from  the  dominion 
of  Spain.  The  institution  of  slaveiy 
would  then  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Cubans  themselves,  without  the  danger  of 
foreign  interference,  and  thus  one  ^reat 
cause  of  apprehension  to  the  people  of 
the  southern  states  would  be  removed. 
The  slave  trade  would  be  effectually 
abolished,  and  many  of  the  harsh  and 
forbidding  features  which  now  charac- 
terize slavery  there  would  cease,  and  it 
would  assume  more  of  the  humane  and 
domestic  features  of  that  institution,  as 
it  exists  in  the  southern  states  of  this 
Union.  The  commanding  military  posi- 
tion of  the  island  would  not  then  endan- 
ger any  of  the  nations  engaged  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Gulf  of  JVfexico.  This 
gateway  of  the  Gulf  would  be  open  to 
all  nations,  and  thus  the  rivalries  and 
jealousies  of  the  great  maritime  nations 
on  account  of  Cuba  would  be  at  an  end. 

If  Cuba  can  remain  safely  in  the 
hands  of  Spain  without  endangering  the 
peace  of  the  world,  she  can  much  more 
safely  be  independent,  enjoying  the 
friendship  of  all  nations,  opening  her 
ports  ahke  to  all,  and  enabling  them  to 
reap  the  rich  rewards  of  an  extensive 
commerce  with  her.  Were  Cuba  inde- 
pendent, there  would  then  be  no  pretext 
for  hostile  expeditions  Sj^ainst  that 
island,  under  the  disguise  of  wishing  to 
give  liberty  to  the  oppressed,  and  conse- 
quently the  peace  of  the  world  would 
not  then,  as  it  is  now.  be  endangered  by 
such  expeditions,  ana  thus  many  of  the 
delicate  questions  which  are  likely  to 
arise  between  the  great  maritime 
ipowers.  in  reference  to  Cuba,  would 
be  settled. 


Arguments  in  foDor  of  Annexation  considered. 
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Mr.  Calhoun^  whose  words  of  wisdom 
^ould  never  be  forgotten,  said  "  We  have 
now  most  of  the  commercial  advantages 
without  the  expense  of  administenng 
the  government"  If  this  is  the  case 
with  Cuba,  as  at  present  governed,  how 
much  better  would  it  be  ii  she  were  in- 
dependent. We  would  then  have  all  the 
commercial  advantages  without  the 
danger  and  expense  of  administering  the 
government  We  cannot  see  any  possi- 
ble advantage  that  we  would  have  &om 
Che  annexation  of  Cuba,  that  we  would 
not  have  from  its  being  independent — 
The  reasons  uiged  in  iavor  of  annexa- 
tion are  far  from  being  satisfactory.  We 
are  told  that  we  must  get  possession  of 
chat  island,  to  keep  the  gateway  of  the 
gulf  from  being  closed,  and  our  com- 
merce seriously  injured.  However  this 
may  have  been  formerly,  that  danger  is 
now  removed.  Great  Britain  and  France 
both  disclaim  any  intention  to  acquire 
Cuba;  and  they  both  well  know,  that 
any  attempt  of  the  kind  would  lead  to 
a  war  with  this  country. 

As;ain,  we  are  told  that  our  revenues 
would  De  increased  by  annexation. — 
This  may  be  true,  but  still  it  furnishes 
no  argument  in  ravor  of  that  measure. 
Our  revenues  are  already  sufficiently 
large,  and  there  is  more  danger  of  our 
having  too  much  money  in  the  treasury, 
than  there  is  of  having  too  little.  A 
surplus  revenue  is  a  much  greater  injury 
than  benefit  This  is  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  we  are  to  get  Cuba  without  any 
internal  or  external  difficulties;  and 
even  then,  we  do  not  see  that  we  are  to 
be  so  mucli  benefited;  but  if  we  are  to 
get  it  at  the  end  of  a  war,  then  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  a  surplus  re- 
venue. 

It  is  sometimes  said  the  South  will  be 
stren^ened  by  the  acquisition  of  Cuba. 
This  is  a  fatal  mistake.  That  island  has 
now  a  population  consisting  of  600,000 
whites,  400,000  slaves,  and  over  200,000 
free  blacks,  upon  an  area  much  smaller 
than  many  of  our  southern  states.  There 
is  more  land  in  cultivation  in  Cuba,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  extent  of  its  ter- 
ritory, than  there  is  in  the  southern 
states  of  this  Republic.  The  natural  in- 
crease of  the  present  population  of  Cuba 
will  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes  in  that 
island.  Those  of  our  eitizens  who  wish 
cheap  lands  would  greatly  prefer  going 
to  our  western  states  and  territories, 
than  going  to  Cuba,  eren  if  it  were  a 


part  of  our  own  coontry.  If  onr  object 
IS  to  acquire  territory,  to  furnish  homes 
for  our  growing  population,  we  had  much 
better  acquire  a  {K)rtion  of  Mexico  than 
Cuba.  The  objection  to  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba,  mowing  out  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
settled  oy  a  population  difFeria^  from  ns 
in  race,  institutions,  laws,  religion,  man- 
ners, habits  and  feelings,  is  insuperable. 
It  may  be,  and  has  been  said,  that  if  we 
owned  the  island  it  would  soon  be  Ame- 
ricanized. We  ask,  is  this  reasonable  1 
If  there  were  only  a  few  there  of  the 
Spanish  race,  this  might  be  the  case* 
but  we  think  it  idle  to  talk  ot  American- 
izing an  island  having  a  population  of 
600,000  Spaniards,  or  descendants  of 
SpsmiardsL  upon  an  area  less  than  that 
or  either  Tennessee,  Alabama,  or  any  of 
the  southern  states.  The  fact  is,  that 
but  few  of  our  people  comparatively 
would  go  to  Cuba  to  live,  even  if  it  were 
a  part  of  this  confederacy;  since  so 
many  of  our  states  and  territories  furnish 
so  many  more  inducements  and  advan- 
tages to  those  desirous  to  emigrate,  than 
Cuba  would.  That  island  would  remain, 
as  now,  Spanish  in  its  population  ana 
Spanish  in  its  character. 

The  situation  of  Cuba  is  not  similar  to 
that  of  Louisiana  when  we  purchased  it 
There  were  but  few  French  or  S|)anish 
inhabitants  in  that  territory  when  it  was 
purchased,  and  the  area  of  Louisiana  was 
much  greater  than  that  of  Cuba.  In 
1810,  several  years  after  the  purchase, 
there  were  less  than  100,000  inhabits 
ants  in  Louisiana,  and  there  are  more 
than  1,000,000  in  Cuba.  Even  at  this 
time  Louisiana  has  only  about  half  the 
population  of  Cuba  upon  a  much  larger 
extent  of  territory .  The  cases,  therefore, 
are  not  similar.  The  annexation  of  Cuba 
would  not  restore  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  South  in  the  Union,  because  even 
after  its  acquisition  the  North  would 
have  a  large  majority  in  Congress ;  and 
when  we  reflect  that  the  annexation  o! 
Cuba  would  be  made  a  pretext,  on  the 
part  of  the  North,  for  annexing  Canada 
and  other  free  territories,  ought  not  the 
South  to  take  care  not  to  furnish  the  ex- 
cuse ?  With  what  grace  can  those  in  the 
South,  who  advocate  the  annexation  of 
Cuba,  oppose  the  proposition  which  will 
certainly  be  maae  to  annex  Canada? 
The  same  or  similar  arguments  will  be 
made  in  favor  of  annexing  Canada  that 
are  now  made  in  regard  to  Cuba.  We  will 
find  it  as  easy  to  get  Canada,  whether  by 
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purchase,  oonqnest^  or  anjr  other  means^ 
as  to  ffet  Cuba.  Great  Britain  would  be 
as  willing  to  surrender  Canada  as  Spain 
will  Cuba,  aad  a  war  for  Cuba  will  lead  to 

.  a  war  for  Canada.  Great  Britain  would, 
in  all  probability,  as  soon  see  Canada 
annexed  to  this  country  as  to  see  Cuba, 
and  would  be  as  apt  to  resist  by  force 
the  one  as  the  other.  Canada  will  be- 
come independent  as  soon  as  Cuba,  and 
will  be  as  apt  to  apply  for  admission 
into  our  Union.  We  believe  the  time  is 
coming  when,  if  no  violent  means  are 
resorted  to.  Great  Britain  and  Spain  will 
acknowleage  the  independence  of  both 
Canada  ana  Cuba,  ana  in  any  event  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba  would  lead  most  cer- 
tainly to  that  of  Canada.    Let  the  South, 

^  then,  unless  it  desires  the  annexation  of 
Canada,  oppose  also  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba.  We  do  not  say  but  that  a  state 
of  things  might  arise  when  it  would  be 
necessary  for  us  to  take  both,  but  such  is 
not  now  the  case ;  that  "  overruling  ne- 
cessity" is  not  now  upon  us.  What  then 
is  to  become  of  Cuba  ?  Let  her  remain 
in  the  hands  of  Spain  or  become  mde- 
pendent  We  are  aware  the  opinion  has 
Deen  expressed,  that  Cuba  cannot  exist 
as  an  indepenaent  fi;ovemment.  Why 
not?  Cuba  has  all  vxe  elements  neces- 
sary for  a  separate  and  independent  ex- 
istence. Her  wealth  and  population  are 
sufficient;  her  population  amounts  to 
more  than  1,200,000,  her  exports  amount 
to  about  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars, 
and  her  imports  to  something  muore« 
Why  then  can  she  not  maintain  an  in- 
dependent existence  ?  Are  her  .people 
iucapable  of  self-govemment  ?  Surely 
those  who  are  such  warm  advocates  for 
Cuban  emancipation  do  not  think  so, 
else  they  would  not  be  so  anxious  to  free 
them  from  oppression.  They  certainly 
would  not  wish  to  incorporaS^  into  our 
Union  a  people  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment. I]  they  are  capable  of  self-govem- 
ment)  they  can  maintain  a  separate 
existence  as  a  nation,  for  it  will  be  the 
interest  and  policy  ol  all  the  great  mari- 
time powers  to  maintain  her  independ- 
ence. Her  expenses  will  not  be  by  any 
means  so  great  as  the  expense  of  govern- 


ing the  island  at  present^  all  of  which  lias 
to  be  borne  by  the  Cubans.  There  is  thea 
no  reason  why  Cuba  ma;^  not  maintain 
an  independent  existence  unless  it  arise 
from  the  character  of  her  population.  If 
no  other  than  a  despotic  government  is 
suitable  to  that  people,  then  they  ought 
to  remain  under  the  dominion  of  Si>ain ; 
but  if  this  is  not  the  case^  then  they 
may  maintain  a  separate  existence.  In 
neither  case  is  there  any  necessity  for 
annexing  her  to  the  United  States.  We 
trust  that  the  people  will  be  found  capa- 
ble of  self-g;overnmenlL  for  we  think  the 
time  is  coming  when  tnev  will  have  U> 
make  the  experiment,  we  hope  Cuba 
will  either  remain  a  colony  of  Spain  or 
become  independent.  We  are  not  one 
of  those  who  think  that  national  pro- 
G;ress  consists  alone  in  accessions  of 
territory.  The  proper  improvement  of 
that  wnich  we  now  possess  is  of  naore 
importance  than  unlimited  extension. 
Commerce  and  not  conquest  is  our  true 
policy.  In  this  article  we  have  not  al- 
iudea  to  the  proposition  made  by  our  go- 
vernment in  1848  for  the  purchase  of 
Cuba.  Reasons  then  existed,  or  were 
Uiou^ht  to  exists  making  it  our  duty  to 
acquire  it  te  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  government  Thai 
is  not  now  the  case.  That  danger  haa 
passed.  The  reasons  that  then  existed 
do  not  exist  at  this  time ;  circumstances 
have  materially  changed;  and  what 
might  have  been  a  wise  and  prudent  pro- 
position at  that  time  might  be  unwise 
now.  It  is  idle  to  think  of  purchasing 
Cuba  from  Spain.  She  will  not  sell  it  te 
Uie  United  Stetes,  and  we  believe  that  she 
would  rather  permit  it  to  become  inde- 
pendent than  sell  it  to  us  for  a  hundred 
millions^  because  she  would  retain  hei 
trade  with  that  island  as  an  indepen- 
dent nation,  which  she  would  lose  in  the 
event  of  its  annexation  to  this  country. 
We  therefore  think  it  would  be  the  true 
policy  of  our  government,  as  well  as  of 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  to  use  their  efforts  to  prevail  oa 
Spain  either  to  modify  her  policy  towarda 
Cuba  or  to  establish  its  independence. 
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The  inland  commerce  of  our  country 
has  attained  such  immenflitv  of  import- 
ance,  as  to  occupy  much  of  <}ie  attention 
of  the  shrewdf  sagacious,  and  far-seeing 
capitalists^  statesmen,  and  merchants  of 
the  day.  And  yet,  this  commerce  is  ge- 
nerailv  but  very  badly  appreciated,  very 
imperfectly  understood,  and  its  import- 
ance greatly  underrated  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  those  who  would  wish  to  be 
classed  with  one  or  the  other  of  those 
coteries  just  mentioned.  It  may  be  well 
understood  that  the  great  chain  of  Ame- 
rican lakes  have  their  natural  outlet 
through  the  river  and  ^ulf  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  into  the  Atlantic.  And  it  is 
BO  less  a  fact  of  general  appreciation, 
that  the  Ohio,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Cum- 
berland, Iowa,  Missouri,  Wisconsin, 
Rock  Island,  Fever  and  Des  Moines  ri- 
vers, with  many  others,  are  tributaries 
to  the  ffreat  Mississippi,  through  whose 
ehannel  these  waters  find  their  way  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico-— more  than  four 
thousand  miles  distant  from  the  outlet  of 
the  waters  of  the  lakes  at  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  But  it  may  not  be  a 
matter  of  such  general  knowledge,  that 
the  sources  of  these  respective  drains 
between  the  AUegbanies  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  the  States  of  New-York,  Penn- 
svlvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  HHnois,  and 
Wisconsin,  are  to  be  found  in  the  most 
intimate  association,  with  their  branches 
interlocking  each  other.  Indeed  the  di- 
viding line  of  the  watersheds  in  these 
ftates  is  so  slightly  marked  by  nature  in 
the  physical  construction  of  the  face  of 
the  country,  that  it  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case,  when  the  spring  opens  amid 
frequent  rain^  melting  snows,  and  dis- 
embodied sprmgs  of  me  earthy  ejecting 
their  contents  at  the  bidding  of  the  de*> 
parting  frost,  causing  temporary  freshets, 
to  see  their  waters  unite  m  harmony  ana 
flow  to  the  lakes  sometimes,  and  at  others 
to  the  rivers,  as  the  attraction  may.  for  the* 
time  beine,  prove  strongest.  By  this 
operation  the  southern  gmf  is  robbed,  at 
times,  of  a  portion  of  the  waters  appa- 
rently designed  for  it;  and  again,  the* 
northern  one  is  made  to  suffer  a  similar 
depredation.    But  in  the  end  probably 

*  By  ft  contributor  to  the  RftU-ro«d  Joamal.  The 
reader  will  complete  tbe  Ublea  for  1858,  sbould  he 
desire  it,  by  reforring  to  tlie  last  fire  or  aiz  niuabem 
oTtbe  Bevloir. 


no  great  deficit  is  sofieredon  either  side. 
We  merely  mention  these  natural  phe- 
nomena, as  typical  of  other  features  of 
this  most  interesting  section  of  country. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  two  great 
combinations  of  water  here  alluded  to 
drain  the  whole  extended  country  be- 
tween the  Alleghany  Mountains  on  the 
east^  and  the  Rocky  range  on  the  west ; 
that  portion  of  it  drained  by  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries  bein?  familiarly 
known  as  the  Mississippi  Valley;  and 
that  bordering  the  lakes  and  the  St 
Lawrence,  as  the  great  St  Lawrence 
basin.  And  it  is  also  a  fac^  with  which 
geographers  are  quite  familiar,  that  so 
continuous  and  uninterrupted  is  the  Al- 
leghany chain,  that  these  channels  are 
the  only  navigable  outlets  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  valley  and  basin  to  the  sea- 
board. But  we  have  already  said  that 
no  very  perceptible  elevation  of  the 
earth  marked  the  dividing  line  between 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  and  those  of  the 
lakes ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
this  fact^  and  its  consequents  the  inter- 
changing of  the  waters  of  the  two,  were 
designed  to  lead  to  that  artificial  union 
of  these  waters  for  commercial  purposes 
which  has  already  taken  place  at  vari- 
ous points.  Hence,  as  we  have  seen 
the  waters  taking  the  opposite  of  their 
natural  course,  in  obeoience  to  some 
freak  of  nature,  so  in  consequence  of 
slight  changes  in  the  markets,  or  the 
prices  of  freights,  we  observe  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth  seek  a  northern  or 
southern  outlet  to  the  seaboard.  The  re- 
sult is  a  blending  by  one  common  chan- 
nel of  the  two  ^eat  arteries  of  com- 
merce which  dram  the  basin  and  valley 
of  their  rich  and  varied  products,  and 
through  which  they  are  in  turn  supplied 
with  those  necessaries  and  luxuries 
which  are  received  in  exchange. 

This  continuous  channel  forms  a  vast 
road-way,  open  to  the  common  use  of 
all,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  and  this  stupendous  highwa]^ 
with  its  numerous  branches,  outlets  and 
tributaries,  is  the  theatre  of  the  ^eat 
bulk  of  our  internal  commerce.  It  is  no 
part  of  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into 
a  historv  ot  this  inland  commerce,,  or 
to  detail  its  value.  We  have  daily 
evidence  before  our  eyes,  to  convince^us 
of  the  rapidity  of  the  one,  and  the-  imr. 
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mennty  of  the  other  |  and  the  Atlantic 
cities  are  in  foil  enjoyment  of  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  enuring  from  the 
trade  occasioned  hy  it. 

The  end  of  this  article  will  be  an- 
swered by  an  examination  of  the  face 
of  the  country,  and  the  several  routes, 
artificial  as  well  as  natural,  leading  to 
the  seaboard,  with  a  brief  comparaUve 
83mopsis  of  their  business,  which  may 
lerre  to  show  in  some  degree  their  rela- 
tive importance. 

I  The  area  of  country  embraced  in  the 
interior  valley  and  basin  has  something 
over  nine  hundred  thousand  square  miles^ 
with  a  population  in  1850  of  upwards  oi" 
thirteen  millions  people,  or  about  four- 
teen to  the  square  mile.  The  land  is 
neaily  all  of  the  most  rich  and  fertile  na- 
ture^  susceptible  of  a  very  high  state  of 
cultivation.  The  face  of  that  portion  of 
the  country  drained  by  the  Mississippi 
is  nearly  level,  causing  very  few  rapids 
in  that  stream  or  its  tributaries  sufficiently 
difficult  to  render  serious  obstructions  to 
navigation.  The  surface  of  the  river  for 
miles  north  of  the  gulf^  is  above  the  sur- 
rounding country,  which  is  only  kept 
from  inundation  oy  a  sort  of  embank- 
ment These  features,  of  course,  render 
the  whole  section  peculiar  in  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  construction  of  railways  from 
the  river  back  to  the  interior,  at  a  tri- 
fling cost. 

That  division  of  the  above  area,  known 
as  the  St.  Lawrence  basin  or  lake  coun- 
try, is  slightly  different  in  its  conforma- 
tion, baviug  in  some  parts  a  rolling  sur- 
&ce,  in  others  prairie,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances mounfainous,  but  all  bearing  a 
rich  soil,  which  3rields  a  bountiful  return 
for  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  The 
first  interruption  to  navigation  in  the  lake 
chain,  commencing  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Superior,  and  passing 
eastward,  is  presented  by  the  Falls  in  the 
St.  Marie  River  at  the  Sault.  A  canal  is 
about  to  be  constructed  around  these  ra^ 
pids  with  sufficient  capacity  to  pass  the 
largest  lake  orail.  It  will  be  about  one 
mile  in  length,  and  must  have  a  lift  of 
lockage  equal  to  about  nineteen  feet.  It 
will  oost  nearly  half  a  million  dollars. 

Land  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
general  government  ot  the  United  States, 
to  aid  the  State  of  Michigan  in  building 
this  work.  Should  this  state  proceed  to 
construct  the  canal,  however,  it  will 
still  be  a  state  work,  connecting  United 
States  waters,  so  that  vessels  sailing  un- 
dar  Uoaied  States  protection  will  have 


to  be  under  tribute  to  Michigan  in  pass- 
ing this  rapid.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
therefore,  toat  as  the  general  govern- 
ment is  to  stand  the  expense,  it  mid  not 
made  the  improvement  on  its  own  ac- 
county  and  retained  it  under  its  own  con- 
trol. The  Canadian  government  have 
also  the  route  surveved  on  the  Canada 
side  for  a  canal,  ana  will  probably  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  construct  one  of  the  larg- 
est capacity.  The  engineer  recom- 
mends that  the  locks  be  350  feet  long  in 
the  chamber,  66  feet  in  breadth,  and  10 
feet  in  depth  to  the  sills.  Locks  of 
smaller  dimensionsthan  the  above  would 
prove  of  little  use  five  or  ten  yean 
nence;  and  if  Michigan  is  not  soon 
awake  to  the  importance  of  her  respon- 
sibility in  this  matter,  Canada  will  have 
abetter  channel  the  more  speedily  conh 
pleted.  There  Is  at  present  little  freight 
passing  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  lowm* 
lake&  owing  to  those  obstructions,  but 
the  Lake  Superior  country  is  rich  in 
mines  of  iron  and  copper  of  the  beat 
quality  in  the  known  world,  needing 
only  the  improvement  contemplated  to 
make  them  available. 

Passing  down  Lake  Huron  and  St 
Clair  River,  its  outlet^  we  reach  Lake 
St.  Clair,  which  is  a  shoal  water  and 
threaded  with  an  exceedingly  narrow 
and  circuitous  channel^  carrying  from 
eight  to  nine  feet  of  water.  Though 
not  an  interruption  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Lakes,  the  St.  Clair  flats  are 
a  serious  obstraotion,  at  times,  always 
requiring  skilful  pilots,  daylight,  a^ 
vessels  of  light  draft  to  pass  them  m 
safety  without  lighting.  The  next  im- 
pediment to  lake  navigation  is  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  between  Lakes  Erie  and  On- 
tario. The  fall  here  is  nearly  three 
hundred  feet ;  and  together  with  some 
rapids  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  a 
desire  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  New- 
York  to  secure  a  connection  with  the  in*  * 
terior,  led  to  the  projection  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Erie  canal,  connecting  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  at  Buflalo  with 
those  oi  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  and 
forming  an  artificial  outlet  to  the  Atlan- 
tic for  the  Upper  Lakes.  The  opening 
of  this  new  outlet  was  soon  followed  by 
the  construction  of  the  Welland  Canal,  on 
the  part  of  the  Canadian  government^ 
through  Canada,  in  order  to  admit  the 
passage  of  vessels  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Ontario,  and  secure  the  lake  oommeroe 
to  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  St.  Lawrence 
canals  around  the  rapids  in  that  river 
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were  also  ooiutnicted  by  ibe  same  go- 
Tenuaeot^  to  give  free  passage  to  vessels 
to  Montreal.  Quebec  and  the  Ocean. 
The  State  ot  New-York,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Welland,  constmeted  the 
Oswego  Canal  in  order  to  reach  the  trade 
of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  Champlain  Ca- 
nal was  also  constructed  to  compass  the 
commeroe  of  the  Lake  Champtain  and 
direct  it  to  the  Hudson  and  New- York. 

The  Canadians  also  connected  St. 
John's  and  the  St  Lawrence  rivers  by 
improvements  which  admit  Uie  passage 
of  vessels  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake 
Champlain.  Thus  we  see  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  natural  outlet  for  the  vraters 
of  the  lakes,  has  been  made  navigable. 
so  that  vessels  may  load  at  Chicago  ana 
without  transhipment  proceed  to  the 
Ocean;  but  it  is  also  to  be  seen  that 
this  natural  outlet  has  been  tapped  at 
Lake  Erie,  at  Lake  Ontario,  and  at  the 
St.  Lawrence,  by  water  routes,  to  divert 
the  commerce  of  the  West  to  the  Atian- 
tie,  through  the  Hudson  instead  of  the 
IjL  Lawrence. 

This  northern  or  lake  route  has  then 
these  two  outlets  to  the  seaboard,  while 
Pennsylvania,  through  her  canals  and 
railways,  form  another  northern  outlet 
for  a  small  portion  of  the  trade  of  the 
upper  Ohio  and  a  portion  of  the  lake  trade, 
dia  not  those  mountains  almost  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  continuous  water  route. 
The  heavy  inclined  planes  now  used  in 
passing  their  summit  can  never  be  made 
serviceable  in  the  transportation  of 
thrapgh  freight  and  even  a  railway 
on  more  favorable  grades,  such  as  soon 
will  be  substituted,  will  be  found  far  in- 
ferior to  the  capacity  of  the  canal  on 
either  side  of  the  ridge.  Could  a  tunnel 
be  made  through  the  mountains  for  the 
passage  of  a  capacious  canal  there  would 
DO  a  large  |k>rtion  of  the  commerce  of 
basin  and  vallev  seek  that  route  to  the 
ocean ;  but  as  it  is,  we  shall  see  that  for 

Fabu  •/ Prpftrtfvenmtd  mi  ilu  Stmkmmrd,  9imtk§SL  hmurmot^  Uniwm^  Pmrtrnf  RtO^^amd  MHuiuiffL 
Ymm.                                       BLLvmBM.                        HadMa.                   Fvrtefi  Batt4M4. 
1851 $.9,153,580 $53.927,508 $125,035... 


the  transportalion  of  heavy  and  bulky 
articles  oi  produce  railways  bear  a  very 
insignificant  comparison  to  canals^  even 
when  constructed  on  easy  grades^  and 
the  disparity  is  manifold  greater  on  such 
a  road  as  tira  Portage  Railway  in  Pensyl- 
vania  over  the  mountains.  This,  how- 
ever^ is  the  third  water  outlet  to  the  At* 
lantic.  We  have  compiled  some  statis- 
tics of  these  dififerent  routes  of  trade  from 
the  great  interior  which  we  will  here 
present.  First,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
premise  that  the  Mississippi  and  the  Hud- 
son, being  the  oldest  routes,  are  by  far  the 
most  important,  so  far  as  the  amount  of 
their  commerce  is  concerned,  and  also 
have  the  most  systematic  mode  of  keep- 
ing their  returns.  We  are  therefore  en- 
abled to  give  their  business  for  a  series 
of  years,  while  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Pennsylvania  canals  can  be  given 
for  only  one  year,  and  that  but  imper- 
fectly, a  mere  estimate  upon  the  basis 
of  tonnage  and  valuation  of  the  pro- 
perty transported  on  the  New- York  State 
canals.  Whether  these  two  routes  can 
hold  out  in  the  lead  they  have  thus  far 
maintained,  depends  alnu)st  entirely 
upon  the  management  of  the  canal 
policy  in  the  State  of  New- York.  Ca- 
nada is  fully  awake  to  the  importance 
of  training  Uie  trade  of  the  basin  for  the 
St  Lawrence,  and  making  Montreal 
and  Quebec  the  depots.  No  pains  or 
expense  will  be  spared  bv  her  govern- 
ment to  secure  the  laudable  ana  legiti- 
mate object-s.  Time  alone  will  decide 
the  result;  whether  the  Empire  State 
will  suffer  her  prize  in  the  western  trade 
to  grow  no  larger  by  the  efforts  of  her 
neighbors  to  divert  the  increase  from 
her  public  works,  or  whether  she  will 
prepare  to  transaci  all  the  business  which 
offers,  as  cheaply  and  as  speedily  as 
any  one  else,  by  enlarc^ins  her  canals  to 
such  a  capacity  as  wiU  sJSmit  steam  for 
a  propelling  power. 


1850. 
1849. 
1848. 
1847. 
184(>. 
1845. 
1844. 
1843. 
1842. 
1841. 


55,474,637. 
52,275,521. 
50,883,907. 
73,092.414. 
51,105,256. 
45,462,321, 
34,183,167. 
28,453,408. 
22,751,013. 
27,225,322. 


$108,051,708 
106,92  l,08S 
96,897,863 
81,989,692 
79.779,151 
90,033,256 
77,193.464 
55,196.122 
60.094,716 
53,782,054 
45,716,045 


Total $9,153,580 $484,924,474 $125,035 $857,658,164 
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Of  the  receipts  at  New-Orleans,  cot- 
ton, hemp^  tobacco,  sugar,  molasses, 
pork,  bacon,  and  lard,  form  the  leading 
articles,  the  former  great  staple  consti- 
tuting nearly  one-hsuf  the  wnole  value 
of  her  imports  from  the  interior.    Of  su- 


gar and  molasses  fhe  whole  estimated 
crop  is  included,  much  of  whicl^  of 
course,  is  never  landed  on  the  levee  at 
New-OrleansL  though  it  enters  into  the 
commerce  of  the  city  in  the  shape  of 
commissions,  advances,  and  sales. 


Valve  of  Cottony  Hemp,  Tobacco,  Sugar,  Molaseett  Porkf  Bacon,  and  Lard,  at  Nem^Orleami, 
during  a  SerUe  of  Yeartf  ending  September  let. 


Tmr. 

1851 $48,592,222 $257,235 $7,291,766 $11,827,350 

1850 48,766,764 452,088 7,736,600 12,678,180 

1849 41,886,150 695,840 6,166,400 12.396,160 

1848 80,844.314 436,832 3,938,290 8,800,000 

1847 35,200,375 410,096 3,430.544 9,600,000 

1846 32,589,536 903,570 3,604,468 9,800,000 

1845 33,716,256 309,800 4.144,562 10,266,760 

1844 23,501,712 462,740 3,697,390 9,000,000 

1843 

i84i'/.!!!!!!!!.!!!!!  24,425,115'.!!!!!    i8,i66.'.'.'.'.'.'  3,699,160!!!!!!   3,600,000 

Tmbi.  MqLmhi.  Pork.  Bmobu  Lari. 

1851 $4,026,000 $5,250,541 $6,348  622 $3,985,844 

1860 2,625,000 4,134,632 5,879.470 3,381,460 

1849 2,400,000 6,632,554 2,992,787 6,024,340 

1848 2.288,000 6,621,911 2,989,386 4,970,118 

1847 1,920,000 3.934,047 2,098.700 3,611,060 

1846 1,440,000 4,611,162 2,935,349 3,604,616 

1846 : 1,710,000 3,666,054 1,671,855 2,729.681 

1844 1,260,000 2,681.172 906,970 1,767,211 

1843 

1842 

1841 450,000 1,542,467 621,912 1,133,919 

The  year  1851,  in  the  above  table,  that  the  above  eight  enumerations  com* 
ended  September  1st,  1852,  and  so  of  all  prise,  on  the  average,  nearly  four-fifths 
the  rest,  relatively,  as  that  is  the  date  of  of  the  whole  value  of  imports  for  a  series 
the  commencement  of  the  business  year  of  years,  the  remaining  fifth  being  com- 
in  New-Orleans.    It  will  be  observed,  posed  ofnumerous  less  important  axticles. 

Value  of  each  Claee  of  Property  reaching  Tide-water  on  the  Hudton  during  a  Seriee  of 
YeoTM,  endung  December  3U/. 

OtbirartidM. 

,..$2,706,733 
I.  2,323,495 
,.  2,319,983 
,.  2,210,623 
...  3.127,080 
...  3,770,476 
..  3,559,668 
...  2,328,626 
...   1,667,952 


Tmis.  Pndiietior«b«Farwl. 

1851 $10,160,666. . .  .$36,394,9 13.... $4,335,783. 

1850 10,316,117....  38,811,546...-  3,960,864. 


1849 7,192,706. 

1848 6,909,015. 


1847.-.. 


38,455.456....  3.899,238. 
..  37,336,290....  3,834,360. 


1846 8,689,291. 

1846 7,759,596. 


8,798.873....  54,624,849. 


6,024,518. 


33,662,818....  4,805,799.. 
..  27,612.281-...  3,432,269. 


1844 7,716,032....  21,020,065....  3.489,670. 

1843 6,956,474....  18,211,629....  2,661,159. 


.$329,423. 
.  63,615. 
.  508,048. 
.  593,619. 
.  517,694. 
.  276.073. 
.  88,197. 
.  86,153. 
.  56,224. 


This  gives  some  idea  of  the  "  down" 
tradOp  or  the  value  of  the  products  of  the 
interior  which  are  exported  to  the  sea- 
board. These  products  being  easily  de- 
fined, and  put  up  generally  for  transpor- 
tation in  uniform  packages,  their  value 
is  easily  arrived  at;  but  that  of  mer- 
chandise, sundries,  &c.,  shipped  from 


the  seaboard  to  the  interior,  is  more  dif* 
ficult  to  obtain.  The  following  estimate^ 
however,  have  been  made  bv  competent 
persons,  which  are  probablv  very  fair 
approximations,  though,  we  tnink,  on  the 
average  they  are  too  low.  They  are  at 
follows : 


.  $10,966,763 $80,739,899 $2,779,761 $13,968,294 


Tables  of  Property  and  Tonnage  by  the  St.  Lawrence^  4^.    4S7 

VabtM  of  Propertif  sent  from  ike  Seaboard  io  ike  hUeri^r,  via  <A«  8U  Lmorenee,  Bmdeom, 
Portage  BaU-road,  a»d  MuHerippi, 

1861 

1860 —  74,826,999. 

1849 —  78,481,941. 

1848 —  77,477,781. 

1847 —  77.878,766. 

1846 —  64.628,474. 

1846 —  66,463.998. 

1844 —  63,142,403. 

1843 —  42,258,488. 

1842 —  32,314,790. 

1841 —  66,798,447. 


10.886,776 
10,060,697 
9,380,439 
9,222,504 
7,222,941 
7,346,010 
7,826,739 
8,170,016 
8,081,190 
10,256,322* 


In  this  latter  table,  it  will  be  observed, 
that  the  estimates  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Portage  Rail-road  are  only  for  last 
year,  while  those  of  the  New- York  Staie 
Canals  and  New-Orleans  are  for  eleven 
years.  In  the  case  of  New- York  the 
figures  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Canal  De- 
partment are  taken,  whereas  in  that  of 
New-Orleans  it  is  estimated  that  her 
shipments  to  the  interior  equal  her  fo- 
reign importations.  This  may  be  wide 
of  file  mark  either  way,  but  it  is  the  only 
method  which  presents  itself  as  an  ap- 
proximation. Having  seen  the  value  of 
^  down  trade"  by  the  different  routes,  we 
will  now  present  the  "  down"  tonnas^e, 
naming  some  of  the  principal  articles 
for  1851  only: 


AitblM. 


SklMT. 


BadMB.     Bail'voad.  |tp|i. 

TbM.  T«M.  "ta. 

t,9fl8  .  —  ..        n 

13,aft»..  S,86S..     85,000 

13,038..       M..  S0,S70 
6.408..     —    ..       — 
4,480..       07..       — 

74,723..     074..  153,350 


Lumber . . 
Timber... 
aUnglea.. 
Stave*..  •. 

Fare 

Aebet 

Plour 

Wheat... 

Corn 

Oau 

Barley.  .. 

Bye 

Cotton 

Tobacco . . 
Hemp  — 

Beef 

Pork 


8t.Uw. 
ruM*. 
Tom. 

.  63,351. 

..    0,805. 

317. 

..    0,177. 


Portafft 


711,731..  10,100., 
81,755. .  —  .. 
7,186..  75.. 
77,653..  —  ., 
343..    —    .. 


T«Bi. 


3 
58,558 
500 


Butter 

Lard... v."."! 

Tallow 

Potatoes 

Wool 

Leather 

Bus 

Lard  oU 

OUeake 

Sufar 

Molaaeea 

Lead 

Rail-road  iron 

Caatings 

Blooms 

HaltadBsplkat 


5.576.. 

7,t71.. 

—    .. 

«^ 

70,066.. 

863,714.. 

7.. 

100,138 

16,867. . 

04,010.. 

—   . . 

5,103 

3,058.. 

381,633.. 

—   . . 

100,080 

1,746.. 

57,500.. 

—   . . 

6,040 

60.. 

03,436. . 

—    .. 

384.. 

8,083.. 

—    .. 

— . 

11.. 

110.. 

—    .. 

381,566 

135.. 

1,851.. 

3.. 

64,187 

74.. 

560.. 

—    . . 

8,858 

89.. 

18,815.. 

-~ 

0.077 

3,454.. 

7,303.. 

_   ,. 

47,806 

164.. 

5,453.. 

4.. 

37,801 

1,133.. 

4,784.. 

—    . . 

8,417 

VI.. 

18,801.. 

—    .. 

Mil 

150.. 

5,407.. 

—    •. 

83,766 

413.. 

138.. 

.^    .. 

106 

403.. 

17,040.. 

—    .. 

88.800 

15.. 

6,350.. 

^    . . 

— 

—     ., 

4,108.. 

S.. 

— 

—     ., 

1,888.. 

—    . . 

— 

6.. 

1,804.. 

~   .. 

8,117 

_    .. 

3,405.. 

—   .. 

_ 

8,705.. 

_    . . 

118,878 

1.. 

_ 

—    •• 

01,500 

8.. 

—    .. 

0,508 

77;. 

1,834.. 

—   .. 

'_ 

—    .. 

16,675.. 

—    .. 

— 

I..    — 


PIflron 66.. 

Coal 86.. 

Whisky 640.. 

Salt 184.. 

MerchandiM..       OSS.. 
Sundries 141,418., 

Total  tons.. 380,681. .l,0n,15].. 13,606.. 1,808,670 

This  table  exhibits  the  tonna^^e  ar- 
riving at  the  Hudson,  as  much  m  pre- 
ponderance of  the  other  routes,  although 
the  Mississippi  may  exceed  it  in  Talue.f 
It  will  also  be  seen  that  Philadelphia  is 
indebted  for  her  inland  commerce,  not  so* 
much  to  the  region  west  as  east  of  the 
mountains.  She  has  in  her  coal  and  iron 
mines  and  ample  agricultural  resources 
abundant  food  for  an  immense  inland 
railway  and  canal  commerce.  The 
canals  of  Pennsylvania,  west  of  j  the 
mountains,  appear  to  feed  the  coznmerce 
of  the  Ohio  at  rittsburgh :  and  those  east 
that  of  the  seaboard  at  Pniladelphia. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  regard 
is  pMod  to  arranffins  and  colieoiing  sta- 
tistics of  oar  inland  oompierce  by  the 
various  states  in  which  the  great  lines 
are  situated.  The  SUte  of  New-York  is 
the  only  one  which  compiles  full  reports 
of  traffic,  toimage  and  valuation  of  the 
commerce  of  her  public  works.  Such 
reports  are  not  only  interesting,  but  they 
are  extremely  valuable  to  busmess  men. 
Tliey  are  the  means  of  acquainting  the 

duoer,  the  forwarder,  the  vender,  the 
;er  and  the  consumer,  with  the  pro- 
bable stocks,  the  rapidity  with  wiuoh 
those   stocks    are  coming    forward  in 

*  The  estlnatas  for  the  lltssisaippi  are  gmUy 
nnder  the  tmth,  since  no  account  is  made  of  the 
enormons  coasting  trade  of   New-Orleans.— Eu. 

t  The^  is  no  propriety  in  inelnding  timber  and 
lumber  in  an  estimate  Uke  this.  Omitting  them,th« 
tonnage  of  the  Mlsslsaippi  will  preponderate.— £Bb 
BsviBvr. 
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nutrket^  and  the  probable  effect  on  some  of  them  terminatiDg  at  New-Or- 
freight^  price  and  demand,  lliis  in-  leans,  Mobile,  Savannah  and  Charleston, 
formation,  if  publi^ed  weekly  with  of*  and  their  tendency  will  be,  to  greatly 
fioial  oorreotness,  would  pro/ve  invalua-  increase  the  tonnage  to  and  from  the  in- 
ble  to  the  community.  It  woidd  enable  tenor  to  the  seaboard,  bejond  anything 
business  men  to  operate  intelligibly,  by  we  have  yet  seen  or  predicted.  And  it 
furnishing  them  data  upon  which  to  base  will  be  done  mainly  hj  opening  up  re- 
their  calcnlatiom.  It  would  acquaint  sources,  and  reaching  points,  which  have 
ourselves  and  foreigners,  by  comparisons  heretofore  been  unproductive  on  account 
of  corresponding  periods  of  several  years,  of  their  inaccessibility, 
and  of  tae  totals  at  the  close  of  each  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that 
jre^,  of  the  extent  and  ]>rogress  of  our  the  northern  route  has  three  water  out- 
internal  trade.  But  this  is  a  digression,  lets,  delivering  at  tide  water  a  ''down'' 
suggested  by  the  difficulty  always  en-  tonnage  of  2,320,468  tons,  a^inst  1,292,- 
cottntered  in  this  country  in  procuring  670  t(xi8  by  the  Mississij^i  during  the 
reliable  statistics  of  trade.  England  has  year  1851.  It  should  be  remember^  too 
her  Board  of  Trade,  whose  monthly  re-  that  the  latter  is  open  for  navigation  tiie 
turns  show  her  merchants  and  manu-  whole  year,  while  the  northern  route  is 
facturers^  and  producers,  the  transactions  closed  upon  the  average  about  five 
of  the  previous  month  wit^  great  exact-  months  per  annum.  Besides  this  im- 
ness,  and  these  returns  are  at  once  sent  mense  water  tonnage,  the  New-York  and 
by  steam  or  electricity  to  Liverpool,  Erie,  New- York  Centoal  and  the  North- 
Manchester  and  Birmingham,  whence  em  lines  of  railway,  have  delivered  at 
they  are  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  tide  water  aa  aggregate  of  no  less  than 
world.  Every  merchant  in  the  foreign  228,107  tons,  valued  at  $11,405,300. 
trade  looks  for  them  with  interest  Wny  According  to  the  figures  thus  far  pee- 
may  not  the  United  States  have  a  sented,  then,  the  seaboard  is  indebted  to 
''Bureau  of  Commerce^'  attached  to  the  the  interior  for  1851— in  8,841,245  ions  of 

Treasury    Department,    to  answer  the  p^roperty,  worth $182,663,140. 

same  purpose  with  the  English  Board  of  The  interior  is  indebted  to 

Trade,  returns  from  which  may  be  pub-  the  seaboard  for  property 

lished  at  the  close  of  each  month,  quar-      valued  at $151,090,717 

ter  and  year?    Its  organization  would  '• 

be  easy,  and  under  proper  regulations  Credit  to  interior 20,672,423 

and  superintendence,  would  prove  of  in-  It  is  generally  supposed,  and  the  eviden- 
calculable  value  to  the  country,  both  at  ces  of  exchanfi^e  seem  to  favor  such  sup- 
home  and  abroad.  This  feict  and  the  position,  that  the  interior  is  in  debt  to  tne 
preceding  query  are  the  result  of  the  di-  seaboard.  Such  is  no  doubt  the  fiict 
gression  from  which  we  now  will  return,  witb  re^rd  to  new  countries  which  have 
The  Mississippi  hitherto  has  stood  all  their  improvements  to  make,  their 
alone  and  unnvaied  ''as  the  souUiem  lands  to  clear  up,  cultivat-e  and  stock  be- 
rottte;  and  it  will  oontinue  for  a  long  fore  they  become  profitable,  which  is 
tima  to  oome  the  only  southern  wat^  much  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of 
rente.  But  railways  will  soon  be  opened  the  valley  and  basin.  The  light  and 
which  will  contribute  much  to  the  trade  costly  goods,  jewelry,  silka  etc.,  sent 
of  other  southern  ports  than  New-Or-  west  by  express,  are  not  included  in  the 
leans,  without^  however,  detrmetinp^  much  above  estimates^  and  if  the  value  of  such 
from  those  sections  of  oonntry  which  fur-  freight  could  be  accurately  computed,  it 
nish  her  trade.  The  traffic  of  railways  wotHd  no  doubt  more  than  square  fh&  ac- 
is  generally  created  in  bringing  tne  count  There  is,  however  little  oonfi- 
oountry  which  they  pass  within  reach  of  dence  to  be  placed  upon  the  valuation  of 
a  market^  which  jprsviously  made  no  de-  "merchandise."  In  the  canal  estimates 
mand  imon  it  While,  therefore,  Savan*  upon  the  New-York  canals,  it  is  doubtless 
nah,  Charleston,  and  Mobile  are  to  be  estimated  at  too  low  a  rate  per  toiu  At 
vastly  benefited  by  the  trade  their  rail-  leasts  as  before  remarked,  these  estimates 
ways  will  bring  them,  it  will  not  be  by  of  the  value  of  up  tonnage,  are  but  tiie 
diverting  traffic,  other  than  passenger,  merest  approximations,  un^r  the  present 
from  the  river.  Many  lines  of  railway  mode  of  cJassifying  that  species  of  freight 
are  about  being  opened,  which  will  prove  From  the  mreeoing  it  may  be  seen 
as  auxiliaries  to  ihe  great  southern  roate,  that^  while  the  viSne  ef  products  of  the 
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Interior  seeking  the  seaboard  ie  bj  Uie 
Bouthem  route  as  about  ten  to  seren  by 
the  northern  route,  so  the  value  of  tli^ 
return  merchandise,  &c.,  goin^  by  the 
northern  route,  is  as  about  thirteen  to 
one.  Hence  there  should  be  a  very  great 
preponderance  in  the  value  of  western 
over  eastern  frei^ht^  on  the  northern 
route.  'Hiat  such  is  the  &ot>  the  returns 
of  ezportfi  and  imports  at  the  upper  lake 
ports  abundantly  testify,  the  latter  in 
many  cases  being  from  three  to  four  hun- 
per  cent,  greater  than  the  former. 

But  if  me  inland  commerce  arriving 
at  and  departing  fiom  the  seaboard,  is 
80  considerable,  what  must  be  the 
amount  in  value,  and  the  gross  value  of 
exports  and  imports  at  the  several  inland 
ports  ?  To  how  many  people  must  its 
transport^  transhipment^  stonng,  handling 
and  selling,  give  employment?  How 
many  tons  of  boats  and  shipping  are  em- 
ployed 1  How  much  fuel  is  consumed 
m  steam  ?  How  much  capital  is  invest- 
ed iu  purchasing,  insuring,  transporting 
and  exchanging  ?  These  are  questions 
fraught  with  deep  interest,  to  all  those  at 
all  interested  in  the  progress  of  civiliza^ 
tion,  commerce,  science  and  the  arts. 
They  might  be  intelligibly  answered  tooi 
if  a  proper  system  for  the  collection  ana 
arrangement  of  statistics  were  establish^ 
ed.  As  it  is.  however,  we  can  only  give 
a  few  of  the  most  careful  estimates^ 
based  upon  the  most  authentic  returns^  ob- 
tainable from  time  to  time,  and  arranged 
with  great  care.  These  estimates  have 
always  been  represented  as  below  ihe 
msLxkj  from  the  fact  that  many  ports  make 
DO  returns  at  all. 

The  United  States  have  over  3,000 
miles  of  lake  coast^  and  some  30,000 
miles  navigable  river;  to  which  should 
be  added  about  3,000  miles  of  canal, 
composing  a  total  of  not  far  from  36,000 
miles  of  inland  water  navigation.  The 
fffoss  value  of  the  commerce  of  the 
lakes  alone,  in  1848,  exclusive  of  cost  of 
tonnage,  passage  or  express  business,  was 
$65,000,000;  in  1849,  $123,000,000;  in 
1850,  $186,000,000;  and  in  1851  it  was 
$325,000,000.  The  unparalleled  in- 
crease during  the  last  three  years  is  owing 
to  the  opening  of  many  new  lines  of  rail- 
way at  various  points  intersecting  the 
lakea^  and  cheapening  the  prices  of 
transportation  from  the  interior  to  the 
lake  shore.  The  enrolled  tonnage  of  the 
lakes  in  1841  was  56,252  tons;  in  184& 
106,836  tons;  and  in  1851,  it  was  215,- 


97S  tons,  being  an  increase  in  measafle- 
ment  of  nearly  foor  bnndred  per  cent 
in  ten  years,  while  the  increase  in  c»- 
paeitjT,  owing  to  a  subetitutaon  of  sieaoi 
for  sail,  as  a  motive  power  both  for  pro- 
pulsion and  handling  frei^it,  is  much 
greater  stiU.  The  gross  tons  entered  at 
all  the  lake  ports  in  1851  are  estimated 
at  9,469,506)  and  cleared  9,456,346. 
The  steamboat  tonnage  of  the  western 
rivers  in  1842  was  126,278  tons;  in  1846, 
249,035,  and  in  1851  it  was  reported,  by 
Secretary  Corwin,  at  135,559  tons.  £f 
there  is  no  error  in  either  of  these  stato» 
ments-  of  tomiage,  then  the  capacity  of 
the  tonnage  mast  have  been  greatly  en- 
larffed  lately,  by  qmckeninff  the  speed 
ana  making  a  greater  number  of  trips. 
It  is  most  ]»obaole,  however,  that  many 
old,  wom-out  crafts  were  ecnnputed  in 
1846.  while  in  1851  only  the  working 
enrollments  were  taken  into  account. 
The  rivers  employ  558  steamers  and  the 
lakes  157.  The  original  cost  of  the 
whole  sail  and  steam  tonnage  on  the 
lakes  and  rivers  in  1851,  was  about 
$21,838,000.  The  total  net  money  value 
of  all  the  property  trapspoited  on  the 
lakes  in  1841,  was  estimated  at  $33,000,- 
000;  in  1849  at  $63,000,000;  in  1850  at 
$93,000,000 ;  and  in  1851,  $151,000,000. 
That  of  property  transported  on  the 
rivers  of  the  valley  in  1842,  was  estima^ 
ted  at  about  $130,000,000;  in  1846  at 
about  $184,000,000^  and  in  1851,  at  about 
$275,000,000.  This  gives  an  aggregate 
money  value  for  1851,  of  inferior  lake 
and  nvex  commerce,  of  about  $438,200,- 
000,  an  amount  for  exceeding  our  foi^ 
eign  commerce,  exclnsive  of  specie. 
But  if  we  add  to  this  the  enormons 
coasting  trade  of  the  United  States,  in* 
cludinff  Califomia,  the  amount  would 
more  than  double  our  foreign  commerce* 
This,  it  will  still  be  observed,  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  railway  and  canal  com- 
merce. The  total  movement  of  the 
New- York  canals  alone  in  1851,  about 
860  miles  in  length,  was  3,582,733  tons : 
valued  at  $159,981,801,  and  paying  tolls 
to  the  state  of  $3,329,727.  It  is  estimar 
ted  that  in  this  navigation  4,047  boats 
were  employed,  with  an  aggregate  of 
283,290  tons.  The  amount  paid  fot 
transportation  on  these  canals,  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  above  amount  of  toll  to  the 
state,  is  estimated  to  have  been  about 
$2^00,000.  This  latter  is  the  amount 
paid  to  the  forwarder  to  indemnify  him 
tor  carriage,  wear  of  boat^  horses^  men, 
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«tc.  These  canals  have  oost  the  state 
upwards  of  $29,000,000,  besides  the  an- 
nual charades  for  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance. The  state  has  received  in  tolls 
from  the  canals  since  1824^  $59,413,870. 

The  railways  of  the  United  States  in 
operation  comprise  about  15,000  miles,  at 
an  average  cost  o^  say  $25,000  per  mile ; 
making  an  aggregate  expenditure  of 
some  $375,000,000.  Nearlv  all  of  this 
railway  that  has  affected  the  lake  and 
river  trade  of  1851,  has  been  opened 
since  the  commercial  returns  of  1848, 
or  at  least  a  large  portion  of ^  it^  and  it 
has  been  seen  that  the  results  are  beyond 
all  anticipations.  But  the  business  of 
1851  was  benefited  by  less  than 
10,000  miles  of  railway,  whereas,  in 
1855,  we  shall  have  in  operation  over 
20,000  miles,  penetrating  the  agricultur- 
al and  mineral  hearts  of  almost  all  the 
western  states.  What  must  result  from 
the  opening  of  so  many  feeders  to  the 
great  through  water  routes  ? 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  amount 
of  inland  commerce  reaching  the  sea- 
board is  but  a  little  of  the  *'  total  move- 
ment It  is  ouly  the  surplus  that  seeks 
a  foreign  market,  while  the  great  bulk, 
the  unmeasured,  the  unfathomed  mass. 
is  consumed,  changed  and  interchangea 
among  the  severtd  states.  A  little  of 
it  adheres  to  the  hands  of  every  person 
who  touches  it^  as  it  were;  it  pays  to 
every  exchanger,  transporter  and  labor- 
er its  stipend,  as  its  passes  about  to  it<s 
places  of  consumption.  It  is.  most  un- 
questionably, a  good  thioff  to  nave  a  for- 
eign commerce  through  wnich  to  dispose 
of  our  surplus  products,  but  we  should 
not^  for  this,  sacrifice  the  internal  com- 
merce, so  much  more  valuable  to  the 
whole  country,  and  without  which  our 
foreign  commerce  could  not  survive  a 
single  day. 

m  concluding  this  subject^  the  ques- 
tion natnrally  suggests  itself:  if  such 
has  been  the  progress  of  our  commerce 
during  the  pa«t  Siirty  years,  what  is  to 
be  its  future  ?  If  such  results  haTe  fol- 
lowed the  partial  opening  of  the  resour- 
ces of  the  new  states  by  water  routes, 
what  is  to  follow  the  perfect  exhumation 
of  the  interior  of  all  the  states  by  means 
of  the  iron  tracks  which  are  to  act-  as 
feeders  to  the  great  northern  and  south- 
em  water  routes?  The  year  1860  will 
draw  upon  an  internal  traffic  in  the 
United  States  valued  at  no  less  than 
$1,800,000,000,  including   lake,   canal, 


river  and  railway.  And  there  will  be 
but  little  rivalry  between  the  different 
routes.  They  will  work  harmoniously 
together,  mutuallv  assistinj^  each  other, 
and  all  will  be  fully  occupied.  The  im- 
mense heavy  products  of  the  southwest 
will  continue  to  float  down  the  Mississip- 
pi, to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  in  f  reat  pro- 
nision  and  increase.  Much  has  b^en 
written  and  said  of  turning  the  tide  of 
the  Mississippi  trade  north.  Above  cer- 
tain lines,  where  the  distance  is  greatly 
in  favor  of  the  northern  route,  some  of 
the  present  trade,  and  perhaps  all  the  in- 
crease, will  take  the  northern  route  dur- 
ing the  season  of  navigation.  But  the 
increase  of  trade  south  of  tho^e  lines, 
which  will  be  induced  by  the  opening  of 
projected  improvements,  will  far  exceed 
the  amount  diverted.  The  strife  now  ex- 
hibited in  procuring  means  for  diverting 
trade  from  existing  routes  will  disap- 
pear in  ti^e  inability  to  carry  off  the 
aufipnentation.  Suppose  the  Mississippi 
and  the  northern  water  routes  now  to 
have  a  <' total  movement"  of  10,000,000 
tons,  which  is  probably  not  very  wide 
of  the  mark,  how  many'railways  like  the 
£rie.  Northern  and  Baltimore,  and  Ohia 
will  it  take  to  carry  the  present  tonnage  ? 
And  how  long  will  it  ^ke  to  construct 
tbem?  It  would  require  ten  railways^ 
each  with  double  tracks,  stretching  from 
Boston,  New-York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore  to  New-Orleans,  via  (he  Mis- 
sissippi valley  and  the  lake  basin,  mak- 
ing at  least  40.000  miles  of  track,  which 
would  cost  at  least  $60,000,000,  and  take 
ten  years  to  build.  In  the  mean  timet 
our  commerce  would  have  doublea 
twice,  crowding  both  water  and  land 
routes  to  their  fml  capacity.  So  tbis  will 
not  do.  Our  canals  in  New- York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  must 
be  enlarged,  within  the  next  (en  years,  to 
a  capacity  which  will  admit  boats  to  pass 
drawing  six  feet  of  water,  with  steam  for 
a  propelling  power,  and  stowage  for 
2,000  bbls.  of  flour.  Freight  must  be 
handled  by  steam,  and  transit  expedited 
in  all  possible  ways  by  water.  Rail- 
ways will  feed  water  routes  with  freight 
from  the  interior^  the  through  lines  car- 
rying express  freight  of  a  light  and 
costly  character,  and  passengers.  At 
least  such  are  our  conclusions  from  the 
foregoing  premises.  The  great  united 
northern  and  southern  routes  must  al- 
ways continue  the  great  highways  for 
the  products  of  the  interior,  upon  which 
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tiiey  will   be  exchanged   among  the  ing  them  at  yarioas  points,  will  weld 
States,  and  the  surplus  finds  its  way  to  together  all  the  various  interests  of  the 
tiie  seaboard.      By  them  the  northeast  several  states  in  such  a  bond  of  union 
and  southwest  will  be  forever  united,  as  will  prove  forever  inseparable, 
while  the  numerous  iron  ways  intersect- 
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ART.  lll.-HISTORIOAt-    AND    STATISTICAL    OOLLEOTIONS 

OF    LOUISIANA. 

THK     PABI8H     OF    TENSAS. 

[As  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  we  pub- 
lished a  great  number  of  papers,  including  material  relating  to  the  majority  of  the  par- 
ishes. We  have  deferred  a  general  report  upon  them  all,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  addi- 
tional material,  and  in  expectation  of  the  completion  of  the  national  census,  so  as  to  em- 
body its  statistical  results.  As  this  report  will  be  published,  if  possible,  before  the  close 
of  the  summer,  we  continue  U^  solicit  information,  and  beg  our  friends  to  send  to  tbe 
office  df  the  Review  anything  of  interest  that  mav  relate  to  the  history  and  statistics  of 
their  parishes  and  towns  of  the  state.  As  a  guide  to  the  nature  of  the  information  de- 
sired, we  refer  to  the  papers  already  published  by  us,  and  to  the  annexed  circular,  whidi 
has  been  so  often  pobushed  before  :]  • 

L  Time  of  aettlement  oT  your  parish  or  town ;  dates  of  oldest  land  grants ;  nomber  and  condition  of  Itast 
aetUera  ;  wbence  emigraiinc ;  other  (hets  ralmUng  to  settlement  and  history. 

n.  Indian  names  in  your  Ticinity ;  what  tribes  originally ;  what  relies  or  monuments  of  them ;  irindiaas 
still.  In  what  eondicion  1 

m.  Biograpkff^  anecdotes,  Ac.,  of  indlTiduals  distlngnlshed  In  your  Tietnlty  In  the  past  fbr  ingenuity, 
enterprise,  literature,  ulenu,  ctvU  or  military,  dsc. 

lY.  Topographical  detariptUm  of  your  parish,  mountains,  rivera,  ponds,  animals,  quadrupeds,  birds, 
flshes,  reptiles,  insecu,  &e.,  Tegetabfe  growthn,  rocks,  minerals,  sand  clays,  chalk,  flint,  marble,  pit 
ooal,  nigments,  medicinal  and  pouwnous  substances,  eleTation'abore  the  sea,  nature  ofsurlhce,  forests, 
or  onoergrowth,  what  wells  and  quality  of  well  water,  nature  of  coasU,  does  the  water  make  inroads, 
salneral  sprints,  esTcs,  Ac. 

y,  AgrieuUwrat  deteriptum  of  parish*;  fbrmer  and  present  state  of  eultiTatlon  ;  changes  taking  place  ; 
introduction  of  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  grains,  ftiiits,  vines,  Ac,  Ac. ;  present  products ; 
lands  occupied  and  unoccupied,  and  character  of  soils ;  Talne  of  lands ;  state  of  improvements ;  Talae 
of  agricultural  products ;  horses,  cattle,  mules,  hogs,  and  whence  supplied ;  profits  of  agrtcultura, 
prices  of  products ;  new  eststes  opening ;  improvemenU  suggested  in  cnltlTsUon,  and  new  growihs ; 
unprovements  in  communication,  roads,  bridges,  canals,  Ac. ;  kind  and  quantity  of  Umber,  fuel,  Ac. ; 
state  of  the  roads,  summer  and  winter :  kinds  of  inclosures,  and  of  what  timber ;  manures  ;  natural  and 
artiOelal  pastures ;  agricultural  implements  used  ;  flruit  trees,  Tines,  and  orchards ;  modes  of  transpor* 
tation ;  extent  of  internal  nsTlgation ;  IsTees,  Ac. ;  modes  of  cultlTating  and  mannfkcturing  sugar  in 
use. 

▼L  Instances  of  Umgmty  and  fecundity ;  obserrations  on  diseases  in  your  section ;  localities,  heatthAil 
or  otherwise;  statistics  of  diseases  deaths,  summer  seats,  Ac. 

▼n.  PomdoHon  of  your  parish  ;  increase  and  progress,  distinguishing  white  and  black  ;  Spanish,  French, 
Amenean,  or  German  origin  ;  foreignera,  classes  of  population ;  number  in  towns  :  growth  of  towns 
and  Tillage*,  Ac. ;  condition,  employment,  ages  ;  comparatlTe  Talue  of  (Vee  and  sIstc  labor ;  compara- 
tive Ubles  of  increase ;  marriages,  births,  Ac. ;  meteorological  tables  of  temperature,  weather, 
rains,  Ac. 

Till.  Edueaium  and  JteKgion.— AdTsntaaes  of  schools,  colleges,  libraries  snjoyed  ;  proporUon  educated 
at  home  and  abroad ;  expense  of  edueatlon ;  aehool  returns,  churches  or  chapels  in  pariah,  when  and  by 
whom  erected ,  how  supplied  with  clergy ;  how  supported  and  attended ;  oldest  interments ;  chnrea 
▼anlts,  Ac. 

DL  ProdtieU  m  Manu/aehtre*  and  the  ^rte.— Kisds  ofmanulhetares  in  parish ;  persons  employed ;  kind 
of  power ;  capital ;  wages  ;  per  centum  profit ;  raw  material ;  sugar  and  cotton ;  machinery  and  im- 
proTsments ;  kind  and  Talue  ;  manufkcturing  sites,  Ac. 

X.  Oamnureial  S(a<u<ie«.— Value  of  the  Imports  and  exports  of  Louisiana  with  each  of  the  other  states  of 
the  Union,  as  Ikr  as  any  approximaUon  may  be  made  or  data  given ;  growth  and  condiUon  of  towns ;  in- 
erease  in  towns,  Ac.  « 

XI.  General  Statietice. ^Embntlng  banking,  rail-roads,  Insurances,  nsTigation,  Intereommunieaiion ; 
learned  and  scientific  societies ;  crime,  pauperism,  chariUes,  public  and  bencTolent  instituUons ;  miU- 
tia,  newspapers,  Ac. ;  application  of  parish  taxes ;  expenses  of  roads,  levees,  Ac. ;  number  of  suits  ds* 
eided  in  olflbrent  courts ;  expenses  and  perfection  of  JusUce  ;  number  of  parish  offlcera,  lawyera,  physl- 


XII.  Date,  extent,  eonseqnenoes,  and  other  circumstances  of  droughu,  IVeshets,  whlrtwinds,  storms, 
lightnings,  hurricanes,  or  other  remarkable  physical  events  in  your  section  fVom  remote  periods ;  other 
meteorological  phenomena ;  changes  in  climate,  Ac,  Ac. 

XIII.  Literary  produeUons  emanaUngfirom  your  neighborhood;  vonr  aasoeiatlons.  if  any  ;  whatmantt- 
■cripts,  public  or  private  records,  lettera,  Joomala,  Ac,  or  rare  old  books,  interesting  in  their  relation  to 
the  history  of  Louisiana,  are  possessed  by  individuals  within  your  knowledge.    State  any  oOier  matters 
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Tensat  parish  is  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  "  Old  Concordia,''  being  the  last 
parish  stricken  off  that  extensiye  do- 
main, which  formerly  reached  from  the 
moutnof  Red  Hiver  to  the  ArkaDsas  line. 
It  was  divided  in  1843.  It  has  a  river 
border  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles. 
It  is  bounded  north  b^  Madisoh  parish, 
west  by  Franklin  parish  and  Catahoula, 
east  by  the  Mississippi  River,  south  by 
the  Mississippi,  River  and    Concordia 

garish.  It  embraces  a  territory  of  six 
ondred  and  twenty-five  square  miles, 
or  about  four  hundred  and  six  thousana 
•ores. 

SsTTLEMBNT. — ^As  with  othcr  places 
on  the  great  river,  nothing  veiy  accu- 
rate can  be  obtained  in  reference  to  the 
first  settlements.  As  might  be  supposed, 
in  very  early  times  individuals  passing 
down  the  river  were  attracted  by  favor- 
able locations  which  presented  them- 
selves, and  made  temporary  settlements, 
and  these,  no  doubt,  were  in  some  in- 
stances cotemporaneous  with  the  settle- 
ments made  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. These  temporary  settlements 
being  abandoned  were  occupied  by  per* 
sons  of  more  energy,  whose  occupation 
was  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  was 
at  a  house  known  as  the  '^  Stone  Chim- 
ney/' nearly  opposite  the  site  on  which 
Grand  Gulf  has  since  been  built^  that 
Aaron  Burr  took  up  his  residence  for  a 
short  time  in  1807,  where  he  was  matur- 
ing his  plans  for  ambition  or  personal 
aggrandizement  in  the  South.  The 
nearest  post-ofRce  was  Port  Gibson,  in 
Mississippi,  and  the  messenger  who  was 
employed  to  convey  his  correspondence 
and  receive  his  letters,  identified  him  as 
the  man.  His  stay  was  short,  but  mem- 
orable. No  doubt  the  first  permanent 
settler  was  Job  Routh,  the  father  of  John 
Routh,  Esq.,  who  made  his  settlement 
in  1800,  or  perhaps  before  that  time. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  early  set- 
tlers, and  the  date  of  their  settlement : — 
Job  Routh,  Lake  St.  Joseph.  1800; 
John  Routh,  Esq.,  Lake  St.  Joseph,  1808; 
James  Miller,  Mississippi  River,  1808; 
Ebenezer  Miller,  Mississippi  River, 
1808;  James  Bray,  1800;  Jacob  Bieller, 
1808;  Burrel  Vick,  do.,  1808;  Mrs.  Sa- 
rah  Hays,  in  1804,  who  is  still  a  resident 
of  the  parish  at  the  advanced  age  of 
80  years;  Job  Bass,  1805;  Arthur  An- 
drews was  representative  of  the  parish 
from  1815  to  18252  ^"^  resident  of  this 
part  of  it,  at  what  is  now  called  the  Mar- 


dit  Place,  owned,  I  believe,  now  by  Dr. 
Duncan.  Scales'  and  NichoPs  Planta- 
tion was  settled  in  1806  or  1808.  It  was 
at  a  period  later  than  the  above-men* 
tioned  dates  that  the  country  back  from 
the  Mississipoi  and  Lake  St.  Joseph  was 
settled,  though  there  were  not  lacking 
pioneers  who  penetrated  the  swamp  to 
test  its  value.  In  1813,  two  men,  tan- 
ners, came  from  GreenvOle^  Mi,  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  alligators  and  cat-fish 
lor  oil  which  they  needed  to  carry  on 
their  Dusiness,  at  a  time  when  commerce 
was  suspended,  and  when  the  southern 
country  was  threatened  with  war.  They 
bivouacked  at  what  is  now  called  Lake 
Shackleford,  which  derived  its  name 
from  one  of  these  adventurers.  They 
were  so  much  pleased  that  they  made 
preparation  to  reside  there,  and  cultivate 
the  ground,  but  the  high  water  of  1815 
discouraged  them,  and  drove  them  back 
again  to  the  hills.  The  river  settle- 
ments, as  we  have  said^  were  early  made 
and  constantly  inereasmg  in  value.  The 
deep  forests  in  the  rear  were  considered 
by  many  only  as  reservoirs  which  were 
necessary  to  hold  the  floods  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  not  intended  for  cultivation. 
Up  to  the  year  1 836  there  were  not  known 
but  very  few  settlers  on  the  Tensas 
River,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source. 
During  the  administration  of  Judge 
George  S.  Guion,  who  was  parish  judge 
from  1828  to  1836,  there  were  but  two 
or  three  settlements  back  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  two  of  these  were  on  Walnut 
Bayou,  and  one  or  two  on  the  Tensas 
River,  and  were  ferrymen  on  the  route 
of  travel  to  Alexandria,  La.,  and  Texaa 
It  was  between  the  years  of  1836  and 
1845  that  the  principal  emigration  set 
in  to  this  parish,  invited  by  the  defences 
made  on  the  Mississippi  for  protection, 
and  the  exemption  of  tne  country  from 
overflow  for  so  many  years.  It  was  in 
1843  that  the  great  land  sales  took  place 
at  Munroe^  for  back  concessions  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  for  the  lands  in  the  inte- 
rior of  tne  parish.  The  lands  had  been 
previously  settled^  and  needed  only  the 
proof  of  pre-emption  to  give  the  biappy 
settler  a  title  to  his  home.  The  con- 
trast which  a  few  years  presented  in  the 
settlement  and  growth  of  the  Parish  was  * 
great.  Formerly  the  roads  leading  up 
and  down  the  river  were  the  only  onesL 
with  no  back  settlements.  Then  and 
now  there  are  roads  traVersing  the  par- 
ish in  every  direction,  and  leading  to 
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neighborhoods  which  abound  with  life 
ftna  industry.  It  waa  in  the  year  1828 
that  the  road  from  the  Mississippi  to 
Sicily  Island  was  established  by  the 
TOlice,  usuallj^  called  the  Rodney  Road. 
Before  that  time  it  was  merely  a  by- 
path, and  afterward,  until  there  were 
settlements  on  the  route,  that  had  its 
care,  unless  in  the  fall  or  summer,  it  wai 
not  a  reiy  pleasant  road  to  travel,  though 
tiie  shortest  through  the  swamp. 

MouyDs.— There  are  numerous  mounds 
in  this  parish;  so  numerous  that  I  think 
it  has  a  pre-eminence  in  this  respect^  and 
was  a  iavorite  resort  of  the  tribe  of  In- 
dians who  formerly  inhabited  this  coun- 
tiy,  and  wh(»n  Robert  Patterson,  for- 
merly editor  of  the  Concordia  IntelH- 
geneer,  styled  the  Mound  Builders,  a 
name  very  applicable.  All  attempts  to 
ftithom  their  history  is,  of  coOrse,  of  no 
araii.  There  they  stand — ^the  monu- 
ments of  an  age  or  ages  gone  by,  leav- 
ing no  record  of  the  past  save  their  beau- 
tiful appearance,  in  contrast  with  the 
dead  level  of  the  surrounding  countrj, 
and  the  bones  which  are  frequently  dis- 
interred by  the  spade  or  plow.  They 
are  always  on  streams  or  lakes,  and  stand 
in  clusters,  one  larger  than  the  rest. 
They  are  usually  cultivated  with  the 
balance  of  the  plantation,  or  used,  when 
convenient,  for  orchards.  Their  height 
is  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  above  tne 
ordinary  level.  I  know  of  one  used  as 
a  convivial  spot  on  a  fourth  of  July  occa- 
sion. Whei)  the  party  had  assembled. 
there  was  a  piece  of  paper  found  nailed 
to  a  tree,  with  these  wonls — "  Three  feftt 
beneath  this  ground  lie  human  bones. 
Will  the  inhabitants  of  a  Christian  coun- 
try dance  over  the  graves  of  the  abo- 
rigines of  our  country !''  It  had  no  effect 
on  their  mirth;  with  a  few  remarks  on 
the  person  who  wrote  it^  the  dance  went 
on. 

BiooRAPHT. — ^Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  mention,  under  this  head,  one 
who  has  certainly  contributed  very 
much  to  the  prosperitjr  of  the  portion  of 
Che  parish  where  he  resided,  who  gave  an 
impulse  to  business,  encouragement  to 
the  new  settlers,  and  was  \hefiunder  of 
Waterproof^  now  a  thriving  village  on 
the  Mississippi,  21  miles  from  NaUshez, 
numbering  200  in  population — James 
Miller,  (deceased.)  He  came  to  this 
country,  with  his  brothers  Ebenezer  and 
Robert  Miller,  in  1808,  when  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  were  lined  with  cane ; 
YOU  znr.  2 


brooked  the  difficulties  which  presented 
themselves  to  a  poor  man  in  a  new  coun- 
try, and  gained  competence  and  even 
wealth.  The  town  of  Waterproof  was 
laid  out  in  1846,  and  sold  the  next^ear. 
Mt.  Miller  shaped  his  course  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  tne  times  and  the  pressing 
demands  of  the  people. 

John  Routh,  Esq.,  has  been  for  seve- 
ral years  at  the  head  of  the  Police  Court 
in  this  parish;  was  the  chief  man  in 
urging  taxation  to  build  levees,  so 
impoitant  to  rescue  the  parish  from  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  overflow,  which, 
by  his  influence  and  energy,  he  carried 
out.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  legis^ 
lature  from  this  parish,  where  he  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  carrying  out  a' 
system  of  taxation  for  levee  purposes,  in 
the  two  upper  parishes  and  Catahoula, 
which  were  most  Concerned,  and  thereby 
making  the  cause  a  general  one,  as  these 
parishes  are  dependent  on  each  other  for 
protection.  Mr.  Routh  pays  taxes  on 
more  than  30,000  acres  of  land  in  this 
parish,  and  makes  near  or  quite  4,000 
bales  of  cotton  annually. 

Dr.  Thos.  Newell  is  known  as  having 
been  the  means  of  bringing  to  the  use 
of  the  cotton  region  an  excellent  press, 
now  called  the  "Newell  Press,''  and  of 
spme  machinery  connected  with  a  mill, 
used  on  Lake  St.  Joseph.  He  was  for- 
merly a  practitioner  of  medicine,  but 
having  for  several  years  relinauished  the 

gractice,  except  as  a  neighoorly  ac(^ 
e  has  devoted  himself  to  plantmg,  in 
which  he  exhibits  neatness  and  a  due 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 

Rivers  a.nd  Lakes. — Lake  St.  Joseph 
•  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  parish, 
is  twenty.five  miles  long,  and  was  named 
by  Mr.  Job  Routh  in  honor  of  Joseph  Vi- 
dal,  commiandant  of  the  Concordia  dis- 
trict, from  whom  he  received  a  requett^ 
of  land. 

Lake  Bruin  lies  a  few  miles  back  of 
the  town  of  St.  Joseph,  and  was  named' 
after  Judge  Bruin  of  Mississippi,  who 
possibly  owned  land  oh  its  banks.  It  was 
formerly  called  Lake  Peter,  after  Peter 
Walker,  the  father  of  our  present  gover- 
nor, who  was  himself  a  land  surveyor  in 
this  parish.  Chacta  Lake.  Lake  Easely, 
Tensas  Lake,  a  part  of  the  Tensas  Ri- 
ver,  the  river  running  through  it^  Sad- 
dletree Lake,  and  BuTlus  Lake. 

Rivers. — ^Tensas  River  is  near  300 
miles  long.  Itrans  through  the  northern 
and  western  part  of  the  parish.    It  J 
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in  Lake  Providence;  and  rans  in  a  devious 
way,  like  the  Mississippi,  which  it  resent- 
bles.  At  one  point  it  is  not  more  than 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  that  river.  It 
drains  the  parish— every  bayou  in  the 
parish  communicating  with  it^  and  with 
others  which  lead  to  it  It  receives  its 
waters  from  the  Mississippi  at  one  point  at 
New  Carthage.  Its  banks  are  rough  and 
irregular,  like  the  Mississippi.  It  is  na- 
vigable to  Roundaway  Bayou,  Madison 
parish,  whence  steamboats  ply  res^arly 
during  business  season.  The  dinerence 
between  high  water  and  low  water  is 
about  thirty  feet.  The  first  steamboat 
which  ascended  the  river  was  in  MO  or 
'42.  Most  of  the  boats  which  ascend 
it  act  the  part  of  pioneers.  The  accumu- 
iattoti  of  drift  is  such  as  needs  a  yearly 
removal.  The  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try which  flanks  the  Tensas  is  newly 
settled,  or  at  least  within  the  last  ten 
years.  This  accounts  for  the  number  of 
trees  still  standing  between  the  banks, 
not  in  the  channel,  which^  if  removed, 
would  produce  a  depression  in  high 
water  of  some  considerable  extent. 

Bayous. — Bayou  Mason  lies  on  the 
west-em  part  of  the  parish,  and  runs  into 
the  Tensas.  It  separates  the  parish  from 
Franklin,  and  is  navigable  for  steamboats 
to  near  the  Arkansas  line.  There  are 
also  Derosset  Bayou.  Shackleford  Bayou, 
Mill  Bayou,  Mound  Bayou,  Saddletree 
Bayou,  Big  Chacta,  Little  Chacta,  Clark's 
Bayou,  Van  Buren  Bayou,  Little  Tensas, 
Water  Hole  Bayou,  Roaring  Bayou,  Cross 
Bayou,  Dickard  Bayou^  Green's  Bayou, 
Black  cayou,  and  nunter'is  Bayou. 

Besides  these  there  are  innumerable 
small  bayous  everywhere  which  drain 
the  land.  They  do  not  serve  the  use  of 
ditches,  for  the  land  lying  level  every 
where,  to  make  the  yield  commensurate 
with  tne  fertility  of  the  soil,  ditches  are 
positively  necessary.  The  appearance 
of  the  land  is  everywhere  the  same,  but 
the  color  of  the  soil  is  different  in  differ- 
ent localities,  owing  to  the  time  wliich 
it  has  been  in  cultivation.  The  soil  has 
a  hard  surface,  and  from  the  constant 
necessity  imposed  on  it,  in  the  course  of 
time  it  loses  its  rich  loamy  appearance, 
and  assumes  a  brownish  color.  Though 
there  is  very  little  of  this  worn-out  land, 
where  so  much  rich  virgin  land  can  be 
attained,  yet  on  the  front  in  some  places 
it  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  age 
and  poverty.  The  land  lies  rolling,  that 
is,  a  ridge  and  a  slough,  the  ridges  about 


three  feet  higher  than  the  slougk.  I 
have  heard  of  no  minerals  of  any  sort 
in  this  parish.  For  water,  cisterns 
are  preferred.  Wells  are  used  where 
these  cannot  be  attained.  The  water  is 
healthy,  slightly  therapeutical.  Vvatk 
analysis  a  small  quantity  of  iron  nas 
been  found  in  it^  and  some- magnesia. 
The  land  recedes  as  you  go  back  from, 
the  Mississippi  at  about  three  inches  in  a 
mile.  I  gather  this  from  an  estimate 
taken  by  engineers  who  surveyed  the 
route  from  Providence  to  Munroe.  It  i» 
seventy-five  or  seventy-six  feet  at  Wa- 
terproof above  the  level  of  the  sea.  I 
may  as  well  mention  another  fact  in  this 
connection — that  the  river  opposite  the 
parish,  near  Hard  Times,  is  deeper  thau 
it  is  any  where  else  on  tne  river.  It  is 
200  feet  deep.  The  growth  of  the  forest 
is  the  same  every  where  on  thelow-lande 
on  the  Mississippi.  Gum.  oak  of  every 
variety,  cotton  wood,  hackberry,  pecan, 
which  grows  large  and  yields  abundant 
fruit,  locust^  dog.wood,  cypress,  mulberry^ 
willow,  elm,  haw,  swamp  piney,persim- 
inon,  and  occasionally  is  found  a  small 
pine.  I  have  found  some  while  hunting 
in  the  woods  for  trees  to  adorn  a  yard. 
A  ^ood  deal  of  attention  is  paid  in  this 
parish  to  •stock,  though  the  overflow  of 
1850  was  very  injurious  in  this  particular, 
$68,000  worth  of  various  kinds  having 
perished  in  that  eventful  year.  Mules  are 
generally  used  for  farming  purposes ; 
oxen  for  hauling.  The  range  renders 
them  almost  wimout  expense,  except 
when  on  the  road.  Many  planters  raise 
th^ir  own  meat.  The  range  is  good  for 
cattle,  and  mast  for  hogs. 

There  are  numbers  of  wild  animals  in 
the  parish..  In  many  places  there  are 
large  tracts  uninhabited^  where  the  thick 
cane-brakes  and  dense  undergrowth 
afibrd  layers  for  the  wild  beast»  and  re- 
fuge when  pursued— deer,  bear,  pan- 
ther, wild-caty  catamount)  wol^  raccoon, 
opossum.  A  great  many  deer  and  bear 
have  been  and  are  still  killed.  The 
bear  fights  with  spirit^  and  but  few  bear 
hunts  terminate  without  injury  to  some 
one  or  more  valuable  dogs.    They  are 

freat  depredators.  I  understand  that 
Ir.  James  Gordon^  on  Lake  St.  Joseph^ 
generally  plants  twenty-five  acres  of 
com  yearly  for  the  bear.  Whether  you 
plant  it  or  not^  but  few  escape  their 
nightly  visitations,  and  they  soon  lay 
waste,  if  not  checked,  the  fairest  pros- 
pects.    They  are  very  destructive  to 
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hogs,  alwa3rs  selecting  the  fattest  of  the 
droye.  They  are  frequently  killed  while 
going  into  the  cornfield,  by  persons  who 
take  stands  for  them  at  their  usual  place 
of  getting  over,  or  when  they  return  from 
the  field.  An  overseer  on  Lake  St.  Jo- 
seph informed  me  that  he  shot  one  just 
after  he  had  reached  the  ground  in  get- 
ting into  the  field :  and  in  his  elSbrts  to 
get  out  of  the  fielo,  he  made  a  complete 
gap  in  the  rail  fence,  and  scattered  the 
things  about  as  if  they  were  but  play- 
ihinss. 

The  productions  of  this  parish  are  the 
same  as  in  all  the  soutnem  country, 
com  and -cotton.  Tha  com  crop  in  last 
year  (1851)  was  far  below  the  usual 
average,  on  account  of  an  nnprecedented 
droughty  and  an  insect  which  mfested  the 
roots,  while  very  young,  called  the  chinck 
bog.  It  has  puzzled  many  how  to  circum- 
vent the  little  creatures,  and  to  make 
com  notwithstanding.  This  year  the 
insects  were  not  so  bad,  and  pleasant 
rains  produced  an  abundant  harvest, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  fifty  bushels 
to  the  acre.  There  were  in  1851,  16,381 
acres  cultivated  in  corn.  The  culture 
of  cotton  is  persevered  in,  and  attend- 
ed with  great  success.  There  were 
raised,  in  1851, 46,223  bales  of  cotton,  and 
there  were  45,823  acres  planted  in  cotton. 
The  largest  crop- known  to  have  been 
niade  was  raised  on  Mrs.  Ogden's  place 
in  1839,  which  was  nineteen  bales  to  the 
hand.  The  ove rseer  was  grieved  that  he 
could  not  make  twenty.  It  is  useless  to 
detail  the  manner  in  which  com  and 
cotton  are  cultivatec^  but  merely  to  say, 
that  the  most  approved  instruments  are 
used  in  the  cultivation,  and  cultivated  in 
a  way  which  experience  has  sanctioned 
to  be  the  best^  and  carried  on  with  a  spirit 
and  energy  which  neither  slackens  nor 
slumbers.  There  is  but  one  new  place 
I  this  year,  that  of  Mr.  DaniePs,  on 


Van  Buren  Bayou.  ''Lands  are  estimated 
at  from  10  to  30  dollars  per  acre. 

Planters  living  back  are,  of  necessity, 
compelled  to  keep  their  roads  in  good 
conmtion.  There  has  been  of  late  years 
ereat  improvements  in  this  respect.  Some 
haul  the  cotton  to  the  Mississippi,  others 
wait  a  rise  in  the  back  streams  to  take 
it  out  this  way.  If  the  numerous  bayous 
which  intersect  the  parish  were  properly 
cleansed,  no  country  could  exceed  it  in 
internal  navigation.  Nature  has  placed 
them  as  drains,  and  man^s  labor  could 
make  them  highly  auxiliary  to  the  end 
for  which  his  labor  has  been  appropriated. 


The  improvements  consist  ^nerally 
of  very  neat  residences,  and  gm-houses 
and  out-buildings  of  a  ver^  substantial 
character.  There  is  an  air  of  neatness  and 
comfort  in  the  dwellings  which  is  very 
attractive.  Hospitality  is  proverbial — 
though  the  untiring  ambition  to  make 
money  prevents  much  sociable  inter- 
course. 

The  principal  shipping  points  in  the 
parish  are  Ashwood,  Hani  Times,  St. 
Joseph,  and  Waterproof.  St  Joseph  is 
the  parish  site,  and  has  a  court-house 
and  }ail,  a  tavern  and  two  stores.  It 
contains  the  residence  of  the  marshal  of 
the  southern  district  of  Louisiana,  as  well 
as  several  very  able  members  of  the  bar. 
The  population  cannot  contain  more 
than  fifty.  St  Joseph,  on  a  oouit  day,  or 
on  some  court  days,  presents  a  scene  of 
animating  interest — ^lawyers  of  high 
standing  from  a  distance,  the  importuit 
interests  at  stake,  citizens  crowding  into 
the  little  town,  and  all  partaking  of  the 
bounties  of  life  at  the  same  table,  as  'd 
they  were  all  of  one  iamily,  and  needed 
only  the  name  of  brotherhood  to  make 
them  so. 

Religion  and  Educatiom. — ^Relieious 
services  are  performed  every  Sabbath 
in  various  parts  of  the  parish  by  the 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty  white  mem« 
bers  oi  the  Methodist  Church,  and  one 
hundred  and  three  colored.  What  the 
number  of  the  Presbyterians  is  I  have 
not  been  informed.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  as  yet  any  organized  society. 
There  are  four  Methodist  preachers  re- 
siding^ in  the  parish,  and  one  Presbyteri- 
an. There  are  three  Methodist  churches 
— the  one  at  Waterproof  is  a  beautiful 
edifice,  and  will  cost  S4,0O0l  There  are 
schools  in  nearly  every  neighborhood, 
supported  partially  by  the  school-fund. 
The  salaries  of  teachers-  are  from  five 
hundred'  to  a  thousand  dollars.  There 
are  232  persons  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  sixteen;  also  lawyers^  and 
doctors,  and  planters,  of  great  intelli- 
gence, but  I  know  of  no  one  whose  pro- 
fession is  purely  literary. 

With  a  brief  statement  of  the  profi[reM 
of  population  from  the  settlement  of  this 
country  to  this  time,  and  a  brief  history 
of  the  parish  judges  who  have  conduct- 
ed the  business  of  the  people  through 
the  trying  emergencies  which  charac- 
terized its  settlement,  I  will  conclude. 

In  1810.  the  parish  of  Concordia,  which 
embraced  all  the  country  lying  from  the 
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mouth  of  Red  River  to  the  Arkansas 
line,  contained  2,895  souls.  In  1810, 
the  whole  state  did  not  exceed  90,000 
souls — ^but  few  Americans  arriyed  be- 
fore the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  After 
1815  was  the  s^reatest  influx  of  popula- 
tion. Concoraia  is  now  divided  into  four 
parishes,  and  constitutes  a  veiy  import- 
ant fragment  of  the  cotton  region. 
Tensas  parish  contains  902  free  persons, 
and  8,673  negroes.  There  was  paid  in 
three  years  quite  a  large  sum  for  levee 
piurposes. 

The  first  parish  judge  who  acted  under 
the  territorial  government^  was  a  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  Ross.  He  was 
sieeeeded  by  Dr.  David  Lattimore,  who 
still  lives  in  Concordia  at  the  extreme 
old  age  of  about  ninety  years.  He  was 
followed  by^  Edward  firoughton,  Esq., 
who,  not  bein^  a  lawyer,  and  leaving 
the  administration  of  aimirs  to  his  clerk, 
caused  great  eonfiision  and  irregularity 
in  the  o&ce.  There  were  many  amus- 
ing stories  related  of  the  judge ;  among 
others,  there  was  one— whic^  of  course, 
must  have  been  apocryphal,  as  intend- 
ing to  disparage  the  office,  beine  con- 
siaered  by  some  as  having  all  the  honors 
and  emoluments  concentrated  in  it — to 
this  effect  that  having  settled  a  small 
estate  of  five  hundred  dollars  belonging 
to  a  Kentuekian.  who  had  died  in  Con- 
cordia, he  wrote  to  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  in  Kentacky  to  remit  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  pay  the  balance  due  him 
for  feea  He  was  followed  by  John  Per- 
kins, Esq.,  the  venerable  and  respected 
citizen  and  model  planter,  now  and  for 
many  years  residing  at  Somerset^  in  the 
parish  of  Madison.  Judge  P.  has  a  son. 
John  Perkins,  Jr.,  who  wears  the  judicial 
ermine  with  distingaished  honor,  and 
who  has  presided  in  this  district.  The 
next  was  Robert  Ogden,  Esq.,  who  ad- 
ministered the  office  little  more  than 
iwo  years,  from  1826  to  1828.  He  was 
a  very  worthy  man,  and  possessed  of 
considerable  learning,  but  being  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  of  feeble  constitu- 
tion, he  was  not  able  to  undergo  the 
&tigue,  and  surmount  the  difficulties  at- 
tendant upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  parish  judge  of  the  extensive  district 
of  Concoraia.  In  order  to  make  inven- 
tories and  sales  of  succession  property  in 
lemote  parts  of  the  parish,  it  was  fre- 
qttently  necessary  to  undeHake  journeys 
of  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  subjeot  to 
■umy  inconveniences  and  annoyances. 


There  were  no  regular  packet-boats  in 
those  dayS)  passing  and  repassing ;  and  if 
the  parish  judge  sometimes  took  an  oo- 
casional  steamboat^  ten  chances  to  one 
he  would  have  to  float  back  on  a  flat- 
boat.  Bat  the  dignity  of  the  office  was 
not  compromised,  for  their  duties  were 
important,  and  their  discomforts  were  in 
keeping  with  the  state  of  the  countiy. 
Jud^e  Ogden  was  the  father  of  three 
distinguished  lawyers  of  that  name,  now 
residents  of  this  state— two  of  whom 
live  in  New-Orleans,  and  one  in  tho 
parish  of  Rapides. 

He  was  fbUowed  by  Judge  George  & 
Guion,  who  administered  the  office  Iram 
1828  to  1836,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
and  respected  for  the  nuldness  of  his 
manners,  and  his  clear  chamcteristics  as 
judge.    Parte  of  the  country,  however, 
were  in  a  state  of  radeness,  morally  as 
well  as  physically,  and  some  of  the  new* 
ly  settled  neighborhoods  were  wild  and 
lawless,  and  not  disposed  to  look  upon  the 
parish  judge  with  favor  or  treat  him 
with  much  courtesy.    Indeed,  the  offic« 
was  in  such  bad  odor  among  some  of 
the  frontier  people,  owing  either  to  per- 
sonal prejudice  against  those  who  had 
preceded  him,  or  some  more  substantial 
cause,  that  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
himself  from  personal  violence  whilst 
among    them,    he  was   compelled     to 
wear  a  brace  of  pistols  openly  belted 
around  hint     This  state  of  thmgs  did 
not  last  long,  and  before  he  resigned,  a 
complete  change  was  manifest    Jud^ 
Guion  is  now  a  resident  of  the  parish  of 
Lafourche  Interior,  |  planter,  and  holds  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  affections  of 
his  fellow-citizens.    He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  convention  in  1845,  assist- 
ed in  framing  that  constitution,  and  was 
elected  to  the  same  office  in  18^2  as 
memoer  of  the  convention,  when  it  be- 
came expedient  to  change  the  econemw 
which  prevailed  in  1845,  and  to  engraft 
some  new  features  which  were  agreea- 
ble to  the  age  in  which  we  live.    The 
next  was  Judge  Keeton,  who  was  kiUed 
by  the  falling  of  a  house  during  the  great 
tornado  of    1840.    Judge  Dunlap  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  he  was  followed  by 
George  C.  MoWhorter,  at  present  State 
Treasurer. 

In  Tensas  Parish,  Judge  Montgomery 
was  judge  after  the  organizatioiL  who^ 
having  served  a  year  or  two,  was  follow* 
edby  Judge  Biadstreet  who  held  the 
reins  till  the  office  was  abolished  in  1845. 
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ART.    IV.-DIREOT    TRADE    OF    THE    SOUTH. 

[In  addition  to  the  rery  able  and  Taluable  papers  we  have  from  time  to  time  published 
in  the  Review  upon  the  subject  of  the  Direct  Trade  of  the  South,  we  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  the  following,  which,  though  strained  and  speculative  in  manj 
respects,  embodies  some  sound  and  wholesome  truths.  There  is  a  propriety  in  referring 
lo  8uch|papers  on  the  eve  of  another  Convention  at  Memphis  for  the  promotion  of  southern 
trade,  and  our  onl^  regret  is  that  we  cannot  be  present  and  take  part  in  its  deliberations, 
as  we  have  made  it  a  point  hitherto  to  do.] 


The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  incorpo- 
rating tJie  Alabama  Direct  Trade  and 
Exchange  Company,  have  duly  consid- 
ered  the  same,  and  believing  that  there 
is  no  one  subject  in  which  all  our  citi- 
zens have  a  deeper  or  more  lasting  in- 
terest than  a  speedy  and  radical  change 
in  our  import  trade,  beg  leave  to  make 
the  following  repoit : 

The  skilful  and  prudent  merchant,  in 
selecting  a  site  for  extensive,  profitable 
and  durable  commerce,  will  examine 
carefully  the  whole  surrounding  country, 
consider  well  its  climates,  soils  and 
seasons;  its  valleys,  hills  and  moun- 
tains ;  its  vegetable,  animal  and  miner- 
al productions;  its  lakes,  rivers  and 
roads ;  its  bays,  seas,  gulfs  and  oceans, 
with  their  peculiar  currents,  tides  ana 
winds;  look  well  to  the  natural  dispo- 
sition, capacity,  occupation,  wealth, 
habits  and  customs,  opinions,  political, 
religious  and  moral,  of  the  whole  sur- 
rounding population.  His  interest  is 
identical  with  the  greatest  prosperity  and 
tranquillity  of  all  his  customers.  6e  is, 
therefore,  the  natural  ally  of  the  best 
and  most  stable  government 

Civilization,  the  artiS  and  sciences,  first 
appeared  in  the  East.  Their  course  has 
been  westward;  as  the  world  is  but  a 
great  national  race-ground,  in  process  of 
time  they  will  again  reach  their  stait- 
ingjpoint. 

The  Israelites,  Grecians,  Romans  and 
Spaniards  have  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
They  were  all  extensive  slaveholding 
countries  in  their  days  of  progress  and 
power.  Nations,  like  individuals,  have 
their  birth,  infancy,  manhood  and  old 
age ;  like  them,  they  have  their  peculi- 
arities, their  inferior  or  superior  mental, 
moral  and  physical  power  and  physical  or- 
ganization ;  like  them,  they  have  their 
^vers^  consumptions,  epidemios,  and 
chronic  infections,  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind requires,  under   certain    circum- 


stances, that  they  should  be  confined,  re- 
straineo,  punished,  and,  at  times,  even 
dfstrojfBd.  They,  too,  like  individuals,  in 
obtaining  or  making  locations  on  the 
earth's  surface,  have  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages more  or  less  snit^  to  their 
peculiar  mental,  moral  or  physical  orga- 
nization, propensities,  habits  and  occn- 
natJons.  The  coimtry  we  now  occupy, 
before  it  was  discovered  by  the  Euro- 
pean race,  was  admirably  suited  in  all 
respects  to  the  wild,  savage,  roving,  de- 
structive propensities  of  the  Indian. 
By  nature  free  and  idle,  he  could  neith- 
er be  civilized  nor  enslaved,  without  de- 
stroying his  existence  or  happiness.  In 
selecting  a  place  ot  residence,  all  he  de- 
sired was  a  wilderness  to  rove  in,  and 
g^me  to  gratify  his  destructive  propen- 
sities and  furnish  him  food  and  raiment. 
The  African,  when  left  to  himself,  can 
only  exist  and  be  happy  under  a  tropical 
sun,  where  summer  is  continual,  clothing 
not  a  necessity,  and  food  can  be  obtained 
by  little  effort  irom  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  the  country.  Freedom  to  him, 
in  a  cold  climate,  is  a  curse,  compared  to 
slavery  under  an  intelli^nt  master,  in  a 
mild  one.  In  their  native  country  they 
are  a  nation  of  human  beings  at  rest, 
and  likely  to  eontintte  so^  until  highly 
stimulated  by  some  race  different  in 
physical  organization .  If,  by  pestilence, 
the  whole  race  in  their  own  country 
were  suddenly  cut  oS,  Europe  and 
America  would  only  feel  it  in  an  ad- 
vance on  ivory  and  a  few  spices.  The 
ener^tic  white  European  or  American 
requires  for  the  full  development  of  his 
capacity  and  disposition,  a  country  pos- 
sessing all  the  natural  elements  of  the 
three  great  pursuits  of  civilized  man, 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manu&c-' 
tures.  That  country  combining  all  these 
in  the  most  extensive  and  compact  form, 
in  the  most  convenient  location,  is,  above 
all  others,  the  best  calculated  to  promote 
his  own  happiness,  and  enable  him  to  be 
lueM  to  surnmnding  nationa. 
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The  white  European,  in  the  course  of 
his  progress  and  enterprise,  discovered 
the  American  continent^  on  parts  of 
which  the  attempt  has  oeen  made  b^ 
legislation  to  bring  the  Indian  and  Afn- 
can  up  to  a  political  equality  with  the 
white  man.  Political  equality  neces- 
sarily brings  about  social  equality;  social 
equality  produces  amalgamation.  This 
political  and  social  equality^  with  the 
consequent  amalgamation,  has  brought 
on  premature  consumption  and  rapid  de- 
cay in  the  whole  political  and  social 
mass,  which  threatens  to  bring  about  pre- 
Boature  dissolution  and  lasting  imbecili- 
In our  portion  />f  the  continent  we 
have,  so  far,  followed  a  different  course. 
We  expelled  from  amongst  us  the  In- 
dian, and  kept  the  African  entirely  un- 
der our  control  and  direction.  We,  al- 
though in  infancy  as  to  the  ordinary  acre 
of  a  government,  are  already  a  giant  in 
ph3r8ical  power,  with  strides  so  long  and 
ra|>id  as  to  strike  with  wonder  and  admi- 
mtion  all  surrounding  nations. 

There  exists  in  our  system  of  African 
riavery  a  powerful  tendency  to  elevate, 
and  keep  free  and  independent,  the 
white  race.  Every  citizen  within  these 
states  sees  sla venr  by  color,  by  name, 
and  nature,  and  from  the  time  he  can 
refiect-t  sets  himself  above  a  slave.  So 
long  as  lands  are  low  and  labor  profita- 
bje^  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  poor 
white  man  to  become  dependent  or  a 
slave.  The  poor  yrhite  man  and  the 
slave  owner  are  alike  interested  in 
cheap  lands  and  high  wages  ;  their  in- 
terests are,  therefore,  identical  There 
is  a  powerful  tendency  in  all  repnblican 
states  like  our  free  states,  to  run  into  the 
European  system  of  high  taxes  to  favor 
particular  classes.  As  population  be- 
comes dense,  capital  puts  down  the 
wages  of  labor,  and  oan  enslave  the  la- 
borer. 

Great  Britain  is  the  first  commercial 
nation  of  the  age,  unless  we  may  ex- 
cept our  own  country.  Her  commercial 
power,  for  many  years,  enabled  her  to 
be  mistress  of  the  seas.  6he  is  now  the 
first  mftnufaoturing  country  of  the 
world.  On  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, «11  her  present  political  power  and 
greatness  depend.  Any  power  capable 
of  strikins:  a  death-blow  at  her  com- 
merce ana  manufactures,  must. necessari- 
ly be  her  superior  in  any  military  con- 
test wagAd  vith  equal  campaign  me* 


terial  and  government  skill,  to  hers. 
She  has  a  home  population  of  twenty- 
seven  millions  on  a  territory  about  the 
size  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  with  ad- 
vantages in  position,  soil,  climate,  min- 
eral and  vegetable  productions,  of  not 
more  than  one  hall  of  theirs.  Her 
colonial  dominions  are  scattered  over 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  in  all  lati- 
tudes. Within  them  she  has  large  pos- 
sessions, devoted  to  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton, rice,  sugar  and  indigo.  Every  ef- 
fort within  her  skill  and  power  has 
been  exerted  to  excel  our  country  in  the 
production  of  cotton.  Notwithstanding 
her  cotton  region  contains  a  population 
of  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of 
free  laborers,  which  she  calls  her  sub- 
jects, who  are  employed  at  mere  nominal 
wages,  so  far,  all  her  efibrls  have  proved 
abortive,  and  must,  regardless  of  soil  or 
climate,  unless  she  establishes  our  sys- 
tem of  African  slave  labor.  The  eonse- 
quence  is,  that  she  is  dependent  on  our 
slaveholding  states  for  a  supply  of  cot- 
ton, on  which,  to  a  great  extent  depends 
her  commereial  and  manufacturing 
prosperity.  In  order  to  obtain  commer- 
cial preference  in  the  markets  of  Europe 
and  America,  in  favor  of  her  colonial 
commodities,  she  calls  them  free-labor 
productions,  and,  by  this  device,  has 
succeeded  in  humbugging  a  numerous 
class  of  short-sis^hted  customers  in  both 
countries.  She  has  a  company  called 
the  "East  India  Company,"  who  rule 
and  govern  her  extensive  East  India 
possessions.  From  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, her  Canadian  colonies  are  ^ 
vemed  with  more  liberality  and  justice 
than  any  other  portion  of  her  extensive 
dominions.  She  fears  their  revolt  and 
our  assistance.  Her  public  debt  is 
eight  hundred  millions  pounds  sterling,  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  which  was 
created  to  abolish  African  slavery  in  her 
West  India  Islands,  and  has  resulted  in 
the  ruin  of  t^e  whites  and  blacks  on 
those  islands,  and  a  destruction  of  their 
commercial  prosperity.  To  pay  the  in- 
terest on  this  enormous  public  debt^  as 
the  taxes  are  levied  most  heavily  on  the 
laboring  classes  and  all  ^oes  to  the 
higher  classes,  a  large  majority  of  her 
population  are  in  a  much  worse  state  of 
slavery  than  the  African  race  are  in  the 
slaveholding  states  of  our  Union.  To 
pay  this  tax,  and  obtain  a  scanty  supply 
of  food  and  raiment,  requires  constant 
labor.    If  affliction,  by  disease  or  old 
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Bge,  disqualifies  any  from  capacity  to 
labor,  they  are  thrown  out  of  cioors, 
paupers,  upon  pubJic  charity.  Of  this 
class  there  are  now,  in  Great  Britain, 
over  three  millions  j  and  in  Europe  not 
less  than  twenty  millions;  a  living  fun- 
gus upon  European  governments.  The 
accumulated  miseries  flowing  from  their 
system^of  government^  keep  the  papula- 
tion in  a  teveiish  revolutionary  spirit. 
To  preserve  law  and  order,  ana  collect 
the  heavy  taxes,  requires  in  England  a 
fitanding  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  stationed  aH  over  her  territory  j  yet 
outbreaks  and  insurrections  are  common 
occurrences.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
it  is  said  Great  Britain  has  the  freest 
and  best  government  in  Europe.  We 
know  heavy  taxes,  and  standing  armies 
to  eolleet  them  and  enforce  oEedieace 
io  unequal  laws,  abject  slavery  of  the 
masses  under  the  delusive  name  of  free 
laborers,  and  an  uncertainty  in  the  fu- 
ture to  every  one,  are  general  over  Eu- 
rope. The  wealthy  have  no  security 
from  poverty  by  revolution,  and  the  poor 
no  security  from  the  cannon,  the  sword, 
halter  or  dungeon,  for  revdt. 

Great  Britain,  by  unequal  and  inex- 
pedient laws,  forced  upon  her  North 
American  colonies  the  alternative  of 
abject  submission  to  unauthorized  ag- 
gressions, or  manly  resistance  in  defence 
of  their  most  sacred  rights.  Aft«r  ten 
years'  unregarded  remonstrances,  hope 
was  lost^  and  the  sword  drawn;  the  con- 
test appeared  an  unequal  one,  but  seven 
years'  war  ended  in  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  our  original  thirt'Cen  colo- 
nies. It  was«  a  great  loss  of  political 
power  and  sectional  aggrandizement  tx> 
the  mother  country.  To  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  many  others,  it 
has  been  a  far  greater  gain.  They 
abolished  the  British  system  of  govern- 
ment, which  holds  the  citizens  to  be 
iubjects  and  subordinate  to  the  King  and 
other  departments  of  the  government, 
and  made  the  citizens  of  the  respective 
states  sovereign,  and  the  governor 
President^  and  legislative  bcdies  all 
subordinate  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
property  expressed  through  their  con- 
ventions. 

The  love  of  power  and  aggrandize- 
ment has  been  in  all  ages,  amongst  in- 
dividuals and  nations,  prominent  and 
constant.  They  are  powerful  elements 
in  human  progress,  and  it  is  only  when 
nnjast  means  are  used  for  their  attain- 


ment that  they  should  be  opposed, 
checked  or  stopped.  Great  Britain 
made  a  second  attempt  to  subjugate  or 
check  our  power  in  ner  last  war  with 
us.  Failing  in  both  instances,  she  now 
seeks  to  weaken  us  by  attacking  and 
urging  others  to  attack,  our  system  of 
African  slavery. 

There  are  four  prominent^  grand  divi- 
sions within  our  present  extensive  boun<{- 
aries:  our  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing states,  with  their  principal  outlets 
through  Massachusetts,  New-York,  and 
Pennsylvania;  the  agricultural  states, 
with  their  principal  outlets  through 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia.  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas,  on  tne  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coast;  California,  with  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  and  Oregon^  with  the  Colum- 
bia Rivei^  as  their  prmcipai  outlets  on 
the  Paoinc. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  California 
gold,  Oregon's  farming  capacity,  or  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  prosperity 
of  the  New-England  or  Northern  States, 
a  close  examination  into  the  Southern 
Atlantic,  Gul^  and  Mississippi  Valley 
States,  must  convince  everv  one  that 
there  lie,  congregated  together,  in  the 
most  compact  form,  all  the  elements,  in 
the  highest  degree,  of  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  manufacturing  superiority. 
The  general  progress  and  power  of  the 
Union  requires  that  the  resources  of  this 
section  be  wisely  and  skilfully  directed. 

Commerce  is  the  heart  of  circulation 
in  making  exchanges  of  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  productions  to  the  whole 
population.  Any  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment or  habits  of  the  community  that 
has  a  tendency  to  turn  commerce  out  of 
its  natural  channels,  within  the  same 
l^ovemment^  is  a  drawback  on  the  heal- 
my  and  vigorous  action  of  the  whole 
system. 

Our  navigable  rivers  and  lakes  have 
their  bluff&  which  are  natural  landings. 
To  those  bluffs  roads  can  be  made,  with 
more  or  less  labor,  of  higher  or  lower 
grades.  When  made,  fiiey  are  more 
convenient  and  less  expensive  for  a  cer- 
tain surrounding  population,  as  high- 
ways and  landmgs,  through  which  to 
send  offer  dispose  of  their  surplus  pro- 
ductions, than  any  other  road  or  landing. 
The  same  landing  and  road  is  also  the 
most  convenient  and  least  expensive, 
naturally,  through  which  to  obtain  their 
purchases  of  other  articles. 
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Our  sea  or  gnlf  coasts  have  their  natu- 
ral landings,  all  of  which  possess  tlieir 
relative  advantages  on  account  of  cli- 
matOj  position,  accessibility  from  the 
land  side  by  navigable  rivers  or  lakes, 
and  the  cheapness  and  low  grade  with 
which  rail-roads  or  canals  may  be  con- 
structed, leading  from  them  into  the  im 
terior,  and  the  capacity  of  the  popula- 
tion for  production.  These  landing 
also  have  their  relative  advantages  m 
bays,  harbors,  ocean  currents  and  winds, 
leading  off  in  the  most  convenient  di- 
rection for  commercial  purposes.  They 
are  the  great  landings  of  forei^  and 
coastwise  commerce— -the  landmgs  for 
our  exports  and  imports,  with  the  same 
convenience  and  pecuniary  advantage 
to  the  whole  community,  m  having  all 
their  foreign  supplies  directly  landed  at 
them,  for  all  those  whose  convenience 
or  interest  requires  their  exports  to  be 
landed  there,  as  the  small  landings  on 
the  rivers  or  lakes.  A  system  of  com- 
merce, to  be  most  convenient  and  least 
expensive  to  the  whole  community, 
must  necessarily  have  all  its  import 
agents  or  merchants  at  their  export  land- 
ings or  cities.  Any  other  system  is  un- 
natural, inexpedient  and  ruinous  to 
every  interest  in  the  whole  community, 
and  a  continual  drawback  on  the  aggre- 
gate prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try ai  large.  The  first  inquiry  for  every 
class  of  every  section  in  every  state  is, 
what  seaport  landing  or  city  on  the  gulf 
or  coast  can  be  reacned  at  the  least  ex- 
pense on  products — first,  by  natural  high- 
ways, as  navigable  rivers,  lakes,  &c.  ; 
secondly,  by  canals  or  rail-roads,  at  the 
least  expense  of  labor  and  capital.  That 
city,  then,  that  can  be  approached  with 
exportable  products  with  the  least  ex- 
pense, will  be  the  one  naturally  through 
which  all  the  imports  should  come.  To 
determine,  then,  the  best  system  of  trade 
for  the  whole  population  of  every  section, 
we  must  divide  the  country  into  its  nat- 
ural divisions,  and  assign  to  each  its 
natural  amount  of  business.  If  we  esta- 
blish our  entire  foreign  and  domestic 
trade  on  this  natural  oasis,  it  will  ad- 
vance most  rapidly  the  aggregate  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  Union  at  large,  and 
enal^e  us  in  the  shortest  time  to  excel 
all  other  countries.  The  present  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  on  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  slope  ot  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  have  for  their  natural  out- 
lets cities  or  sites  in  Texas,  Louisiana, 


Alabazna,  Florida,  Georgia,  the  Caro- 

linas,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
New- York  and  Massachusetts,  also  hav- 
ing natural  limits  to  the  amount  of  tiade 
that  for  the  interest  of  'general  popula- 
tion would  naturally  flow  to  them.  At 
this  time  the  most  important  are  Boston, 
New-York,  and  Philadelphia,  in  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  states; 
Baltimore,  Charleston,  Mobile,  New-Or- 
leans, and,  Galveston,  are  the  most  prom- 
inent in  the  agricultural  states.  In  the 
two  sections  there  are  Boston  and  New 
York  as  the  principal  outlets  for  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States,  New-Or- 
leans and  Mobile  as  the  most  prominent 
natural  outlets  in  the  agricultural  states. 
The  omitted  table  A,  shows  the  cir- 
culation of  bank  paper  in  each  stat^  the 
specie  to  redeem  it^  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  each,  their  population,  square 
miles,  and  puolic  debt,  an  examination 
of  which  will  readily  show  the  most  un- 
natural and  injurious  system  of  trade 
that  could  well  exist  amongst  intelligent 
citizens  living  in  a  government  of  equal- 
ity and  justice.  This  table  at  once  shows 
that  in  the  agricultural  states  all  great 
interests  are  withering  under4he  unna- 
tural and  extremely  unhealthy  system 
of  our  foreign  trade.  The  cities  m  the 
Northem  and  £astem  States,  during  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1850,  exported 
$70,249,809,  and  imported  $155,291,737, 
showing  that  by  our  present  system  oi 
trade  they  received  over  eighty-five 
millions  imports  more  than  a  natural 
system  of  trade  would  entitle  them  to. 

The  Southern  and  grain-growing 
Western  States  exported  through  their 
own  ports  $81,115,702,  and  imported 
^21,395,805,  showing  that  they  imported 
near  sixty  millions  less  than  a  proper 
trade  would  justify.  On  this  larse 
amount  the  consumers  of  foreign  goods 
pay,  to  a  great  extent,  importeii'  profits^ 
jobbers'  profits,  double  shipping,  storage, 
dray  age,  and  wharfaee.  The  reUil 
jnerc£knts  spend  double  the  time  and 
money  in  going  to  make  their  purchases 
as  would  be  necessary  under  a  well  regu- 
lated system  of  Direct  Trade.  Under 
this  doubly  expensive  system,  the  retail 
merchants  cannot  sell  foreign  goods  to 
consumers  on  an  average  at  less  than 
double  the  original  foreign  cost  abroad. 

The  consumers  of  foreign  goods  in  the 
southern  and  western  states  pay  not 
less  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally more  for  their  goods  than  would 
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be  neoessaiy  under  &  properly  roga- 
lated  system  of  Direct  Tnde.  TniB 
twenty  miliionsiy  however,  is  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  loss  to  the  South  and  West 
The  Soathem  and  Western  States^  as 
classed  off  in  table  A,  make  annually  for 
export  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
worth  of  produce,  which,  by  the  com- 
pletion of  a  few  of  the  rail-roads  now  in 
progress,  woald  naturally  find  its  way 
out  at  southern  jports^  and  by  such  a  sy»- 
tem  as  can  ana  should  be  adopted  Dy 
erery  southern  seaport  would,  as  soon 
as  in  full  operation,  put  their  import 
trade  up  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  with  all  the  advantage- 
ous consequencesi  to  ail  classes  of  our 


citizens,  following  suoh  a  change.  Of 
what  use  are  rail-roads  without  freight* 
and  passengers  ?  Where  the  necessity 
for  banks,  without  a  use  for  their  circu- 
lation or  accommodation?  How  can 
agriculture  and  manufactures  prosper, 
without  commercial  facilities  1  On  re- 
ference to  the  table,  it  will  \>e  seen  that 
New-Orleans,  which  exports  nearly  as 
creat  an  amount  as  Kew-York,  •  and 
would  export  double,  only  imports  ten 
millions  to  New- York's  one  hundred  and 
ten  millions.  As  New-Orleans  and  Mo- 
bile, and  New-York  and  Boston,  are  the 
greatest  ports  naturally  for  the  two  sec- 
tions, we  will  present  a  view  of  their 
trade  and  banking : 


New-Orleans  and  Mobile $48,660,208 . . .  $11,636,861 . . .  $7,386,000. . .  $8,603,000 

New-York  and  Boston 63,394,663 . . .  141,408,308 . . .  40,306,000 . . .  14,870,000 


It  appears  from  this,  statement,  that 
while  New-Orleans  and  Mobile  bank 
capital  is  making  about  five  per  cent,  on 
its  specie,  New-York  and  Boston  capital 
is  making  over  twenty.  For  the  ten 
years  passed,  New-Orleans  has  not  been 
able  to  keep  out  as  great  a  paper  circu- 
lation as  she  had  specie.  New-York  and 
Boston,  bv  their  monopolizing,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  import  trade,  and,  conse- 
quently, domestic  trade,  from  artificial 
consequences,  are  also  monopolizing  the 
profits  on  banking.  As  .the  neavy  pay- 
ments are  due  to  New-York  and  Boston, 
as  fast  as  they  make  collections,  should 
they  be  in  Louisiana  or  Alabama  bank 
naper,  specie,  or  exchange  on  London, 
Liverpool,  Boston,  or  New- York  is  re- 
quired, and  their  jMiper  returned  on  them. 
As  their  paper  is  not^  therefore,  ulti-^ 
mately  received  in  payment  for  debts^ 
due  to  New- York  and  Boston,  there  is 
not  the  same  demand  for  it  as  a  circu- 
lating medium  in  the  interior.  But  the 
amount  of  indebtedness  beinff  greatly 
beyond  the  natural  limits  of  New- York 
and  Boston  trade,  and  their  bank  paper 
being  received  in  payment^  gives  them 
more  than  their  natural  field  of  circula- 
tion. This  applies  to  all  the  states  of 
the  Union  that  import  less  than  their 
natural  limits,  as  well  as  to  Louisiana  and 
Alabama. 

As  the  proper  adjustment  of  our  foreign 
and  domestic  trade,  on  the  principles  of 
economy  laid  down,  involves  the  value 
of  city,  town,  and  country  property,  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  prosperity. 
the  profiU  on  bank,  rail-road  ana  canal 


stocks,  as  well  as  population  and  politi- 
cal {wwer,  it  becomes  one  of  the  highest 
consideration  to  all  classes.  To  make 
the  relation  properly  and  understand- 
ingly,  it  requires  a  ver]^  close  scrutiny 
into  every  state  and  section  of  our  widely 
extendea  country  now  settled. 

The  New-England  States  are  five  in 
number.  They  contain  63,326  square 
miles,  or  a  frac^on  over  the  size  of  Vir- 
ginia. They  are  naturalljr  by  far  the 
poorest  five  states  in  the  Union  as  to  soil, 
climate,  mineral  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions. They  contain  a  population  of 
2,727,307,  engaged  mostly  in  manufac- 
tures, commerce  and  the  fisheries.  A 
large  majority  of  their  citizens  have,  for 
many  years,  becm  the  advocates  of  high 
taxes,  extravagant  expenditures  of  the 
public  f\mds^  and  government  protection 
to  feivored  classes.  The  government 
allows  them  fishing  bounties,  tonnage 
duties  on  their  shipping,  and  protection 
to  their  domestic  manufactures.  These 
advantages,  with  their  large  import 
trade,  which  naturally  belongs  to  south- 
em  cities,  with  their  industry  and  inge- 
nuity and  economy,  have  made  them 
increase  very  rapidly  in  wealth  and  ])opu- 
lation.  Th^  have  a  constitutional 
chronic  iafection  of  the  UmSj  which  are 
as  dangerous  to  good  government  and 
morality  as  Asiatic  chdera  to  individu- 
als ;  and  more  contagious.  Their  lead- 
ing statosmen  opp(^ed  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  Texas  annexation,  and  the 
Mexican  war;  have  been  in  favor  of 
confining  our  population  to  narrow  lim- 
its, the  consequence  of  which  would  be 
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a  redncticm  in  wages  of  labor.  Their 
fitnatical  opinions,  with  their  desire  of 
political  power  for  sectional  aggrandize- 
ment;  inauce  them  to  invite  me  foreign 
pauper  population  of  Europe  by  millions 
to  our  shores,  by  proffering  to  give  them 
the  public  lands  that  they  deny  the 
right  of  their  southern  brethren  to  pur- 
chase from  the  government  and  settle, 
only  on  dej<rading  conditions  of  being 
ruled  in  their  property  by  Mexican 
laws. 

The  other  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing states  are,  New-Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New- York,  Ohio  and  Michigan. 
They  contain  197,027  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  8,265, 71 1 .  iThese  states 
are  much  richer,  naturally,  tiian  the 
New-England  States^  in  vegetable  and 
mineral  producti(ms.  Iron  ore,  coal  and 
copper  are  abundant;  a  large  portion  of 
them  are  productive  in  grain  and  vege- 
table productions  common  to  cold  cli- 
mates. Agriculture,  manufactures  and 
commerce,  all  have  a  share  of  capital 
and  labor  devoted  to  their  success.  Com- 
merce is  the  ruling  interest,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  southern  inattention,  and 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  that  branch 
of  industry  and  enterprise  by  New-York, 
she  has,  to  a  great  extent^  raonopolizea 
the  foreign  and  domestic  trade  of  the 
Union.  She  spent  forty  millions  on  her 
canals,  which  are  frequently  closed 
with  ice,  and  sixty  millions  on  the  New- 
York  and  Erie,  and  other  rail-roads,  to 
connect  her  with  the  Lake  and  Missis- 
sippi trade.  These  improvements,  with 
her  extensive  foreign  trade,  have  turned 
freights  and  passengers  up  stream  in  the 
Mississippi  valley.  Although  her  works 
of  internal  improvement  cost  a  large 
amount,  the  aavance  on  real  estate  m 
New- York  alone  will  doubly  pay  the 
whole  amount;  besides  rents,  rail-road 
and  canal  stocks,  bank  stoclu,  and  all 
interests  are  made  to  prosper  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  trade. 

Before  the  Revolutionary  war,  Virginia 
exported  and  imported  three  times  more 
than  New- York,  and  had  a  greater  po- 
pulation. New- York  has  now  thirty- 
three  members  in  Congress  and  Virginia 
thirteen.  In  1769,  Virginia  imported 
$4,065,472.  The  same  year  New- York 
imported  $907,200 ;  for  the  year  ending 
30th  June,  1850,  Virginia  imported 
$426,399,  New- York  im|K)rted  $111,123- 
524, ;  this  is  a  change  in  trade  as  re- 
markable as  that  in  Hayti  produced  by 


the  abolition  of  African  slavery.  In  1789, 
Havti  exported  73,573,300  lbs.  Musco- 
vado sugar.  The  French^  during  their 
revolutionary  days,  abolished  slavery. 
In  1840,  under  African  free  labor,  Hayti 
exported  741  lbs.  sugar. 

The  great  change  brought  about  in  tho 
trade  of  the  northern  and  southern  states, 
has  been  caused  by  an  almost-  exclusive 
application  of  capital  and  labor  in  the 
South  to  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  the 
greater  amount  of  capital  and  labor  in 
Qie  northern  states  being  employed  in 
commerce,  internal  improvements  and 
manufactures^  has  given  the  northern 
people  many  millions  annually  of  sou- 
thern and  western  capital,  that  could 
have  been  profitably  employed  in  the 
South  and  West,  which  has  enabled  them 
to*  receive  all  the  protection  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  domestic  manufactures,  and  ton- 
SLge  duties  to  build  up  commerce.    In 
this  manner  the  northern  and  New  Enj^- 
laiid  sections  have   been  receiving  for 
many  years  a  constant  flow  of  capital 
from  the  South  and  West,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  calculation  that  can  be 
made,  since  1808,  has  amounted  in  go- 
vernment protection    to   nine  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  and  about  a  similar 
amount  has  been  lost  to  the  South  and 
West  in  consequence  of  their  indirect  and 
expensive  system  of  trade.    Under  this 
state  of  things,  the  present  prosperity  of 
the    commercial     and    manufacturing 
states  is  of  very  uncertain  duration,  as 
all  unnatural  systems'of  prosperity  mnst 
be.    Should  the  South  and  West,  in  the 
next  five  or  ten  years,  embark  extensive- 
ly in  commerce,  internal  unprovements 
and  manufactures,  as  it  is  clearly  their 
interest  to  do,  and  the  seat  of  commerce 
and  manufactures  be  established  in  the 
most  congenial  parts  of  these  sections, 
the  present  appearance  of  things  will 
undergo  a  wonderful  revolution.  At  this 
time  the  rapid  progress  of  the  various 
isms  in  the  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing states,  must  make  the  lovers  of  jus- 
tice, order  and  good  government,  be^ 
to  feel  the  unhappy  European  uncertain- 
ty in  the  future.  To  accomplish  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  is  only  one  of  the  vision- 
ary dogmas  ofthe  day ;  the  same  princi- 
ple will  abolish  rights  to  all  property  and 
all  opinions  not  in  accordance  with  its 
own.    Unless  this  spirit  is  soon  checked, 
the  standing  armies  common  in  Europe 
will  soon  be  absolutely  necessary  in  a 
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nnmber  of  the  northern  states.  Mob 
law  is  already  stronger  than  civil  law. 
.  In  a  very  considerable  portion  of  New- 
York,  land-rents  fcannot  De  regularly  col- 
lected short  of  fotce  of  arms. 

The  comniercial  and  manufacturing 
states  owe  a  debt  of  S92,154,118,  which, 
if  a  healthy  system  of  trade  were  estab- 
lished, would  be  at  least  four  times,  ac- 
cording to  means,  as  great  as  that  due  by 
the  agricultural  states.  A  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  export  and  import  trade 
would  not  give  these  states  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  Union. 

The  agricultural  stat«s  are,  Louisiana, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Texas, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Kfissouri,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

They  contain  an  area  of  1,043,686 
square  miles,  which  is  four  times  as  large 
as  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
states,  and  nine  times  the  size  of  Great 
Britain,  and  would,  at  her  density  of  po- 
pulation to  the  square  mile,  support  two 
hundred  millions  of  human  beings.'  They 
contain  now  a  population  of  twelve  mil- 
lions; lie  in  a 'compact  body  on  the  At- 
lantic and  gulf  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains^ with  the  peat  Mississippi  River, 
makmg  its  way  from  the  Lakes,  through 
their  centre,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
which  is  the  great  ocean  river,  sufficient- 
ly large  to  contain  all  tlie  shipping  of  the 
world.  Within  their  limite.  are  soils,  cli- 
mates,  and  seasons,  capaB^  ,^of  produ- 
•cing  all  the  elements  of  fo<  '"'^d  rai- 
ment necessary  for  civilized/  ii.the 
greatest  profusion,  with  tipv-4.-  ^^rfrfficient 
to  build  all  the  boats,  ships,  st^am-ves- 
^s  and  houses  that  may  be  required  for 
the  next  thousand  years;  water-power 
more  than  sufficient  to  drive  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  Europe  and  America;  vast 
coal-fields,  inexhaustible  for^ages;  iron 
ore,  oi  the  oest  quality,  in  the  midst  of  the 
coal-fields,  to  an  extent  that  knows  no 
limit)  •  with  thirty  thousand  miles  steam- 
boat navigation  emptying  into  the  gulf 
and  Atlantic  at  sufficient  points  for 
all  useful  puiposes ;  with  more  than  two 
thousand  miles  of  sea  anil  gulf  coast, 
never  closed  bjr  ice,  or  even  obstructed. 
This  country  is  now  the  empire  of  agri- 
culture. 

In  consequence  of  low  grading  and 
cheap  right  of  way,  rail-roads  can  be 
built  at  one-third  less  cost  than  in  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  states; 


they  will,  therefore,  be  able  to  convey 
passengers  and  freights  lower.  The  Mo- 
oile  and  Ohio,  and  Alabama  and  Tennes- 
see river  rail-roads,'  commencing  at  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Erie,  and  terminat- 
ing at  the  Bay  bf  Mobile  ort  the  gulf,  will 
be  to  other  roads  whiat  the  Mississippi 
river  is  to  other  rivers.  Mobile  will, 
therefore,  become  the  great  Outlet^  by 
railway,  that  New-Orleans  is  by  wat^r. 
The  natural  shap^  of  the  country  points 
out  the  states  ox  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri  ahd  Tennessee,  the  upper 
parts  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Ala- 
bama^  as  the  heart  of  the  rail-road  system 
for  this  great  slope  of  basin.  This  region 
will  become  the  empire  of  manufactures. 
On  the  gulf,  where  all  the  produc- 
tions of  this  inexhaustible  country  has 
a  tendency  to  get  an  outlet,  will  be- 
come the  empire  of  commerce.  Here,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  vessels  can  go 
and  come  by  the  assistance  of  the  gulf- 
stream  and  trade- winds.  Fronl  the  na- 
ture of  things,  these  will  be  the  great 
highways  of  general  commerce  for  cen- 
turies. One  of  the  results  of  the  war 
with  Mexico,  will  be  to  turn  the  trade  of 
the  Pacific,  to  a  great  extent^  across  by 
the  land  route,  ftfobile  and  New-Orleans 
will  then  be  in  a  central  position  for  ex- 
tensive trade  with  surrounding  coun- 
tries. London  and  Liverpool,  New- York 
and  Boston,  will  be  far  out  on  the  out- 
skirts. 

Southern  seaports  not  only  have  ad- 
vantages of  a  back  country  containing 
all  the  natural  elements  in  the  highest 
degree  of  agricultural,  commercial  and 
manufacturing  prosperity,  but  they  have 
a  population  that  renders  more  safety  and 
stability  to  investments  in  any  pursuit  of 
life  than  any  of  the  surrounding  nations. 
None  of  the  dangerous  dogmas  of  the 
day  can  flourish  in  any  of  the  slave  or 
free  states  belonging  to  this  division. 
Rights  of  property,  according  to  our  con- 
stitution.'are  strictly  regarded  and  com- 
plied with  without  difficulty.  They  con- 
tain the  best  material  for  a  defensive  war 
of  the  age — a  slave  population,  the  most 
effective  laborers  for  a  warm  climaite, 
under  the  best  discipline  and  most  skil- 
ful direction  of  any  other  people,  in  num- 
bers sufficient  to  raise  the  means  of  army 
subsistence  for  any  probable  war,  too 
well  fed,  clothed  and  taken  care  of,  to  be 
restless  or  unruly^  and  the  lea.st  danger- 
ous from  insurrection.  If  the  three  mil- 
lions of  the  African  race  now  in  these 
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itates  were  suddenly  destroyed,  millions 
of  the  white  race  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica would  suJSer  for  food  and  raiment 
These  states  have  a  citizen  army  of  over 
one  million  of  freemen,  ready,  without 
distinction  of  party,  to  defend  their  rights 
nd  lib^ies  at  the  first  call;  with  soils, 
climates  and  productions  within  their 
own  limits,  rendering  them  entirely  in* 
dependent  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  They 
owe  a  public  debt  of  $94,346,558,  whicH, 
for  their  vast  resources,  is  very  small, 
their  yearly  surplus  of  exportable  pro- 
duce being  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions dollars  worth. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years  they  have 
reclaimed  a  vast  wilderness  from  sa- 
vage worthlessness,  and  converted  it 
into  cultivated  fields  of  great  useful- 
ness to  themselves  and  surrounding  na- 
tions. Without  government  aid,  they 
have  excelled  all  other  people  in  agri- 
culture, now  making  an  annual  sur- 
plus to  supply  the  wants  of  other  na- 
tions, greater  than  any  other  country, 
regardless  of  extent  of  territory  or  num- 
bers of  laborers.  At  the  same  time 
they  have  paid  a  sum  to  build  up  com- 
merce and  manufactures  in  an  ^uncon- 
genial clime,  which,  spent  economi- 
oallv  within  their  own  limits,  would  have 
made  them  first  in  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures as  well  as  asriculture.  They 
liave  enlightened,  civiazed,  christianiz- 
ed and  made  useful  to  themselves  and 
surrounding  nations,  a  greater  number  of 
the  African  race  than  misguided  philan- 
thropy has  or  ever  can  do.  Their  vast 
agricultural  productions,  if  properly  used, 
will  enable  tnem,  without  civil  commo- ' 
tion  or  bloodshed,  to  preserve  our  peace 
and  tranquillity,  our  Union  and  liberty. 
Every  patriotic  citizen,  then,  within  our 
country,  should  rally  under  our  colors  to 
battle  m  a  common  countrir's  cause  and 
the  cause  of  mankind. 

From  a  review  of  the  whole  subject 
it  is  evident  that  the  present  unnatural 
concentration  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures in  the  northern  and  New-Eng- 
land States,  is  a  very  great  annual  draw- 
back on  the  aggregate  wealth,  prosperity, 
and  progress  of  the  Union.  In  conse- 
quence of  its  increasing  their  political 
power  and  thereby  placing  in  their  pos- 
session the  direction  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment— under  its  influences  at  war  with 
justice— the  political  equality  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  different  states  is  destroyed, 
and  the  protection  of  person  and  property, 


by  land  and  sea,  guarantied  to  every  citi- 
zen of  every  state  and  section  defeated, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  politi- 
cal compact  annulled,  and  the  harmony, 
tranquillity,  'and  stability  of  the  whole 
Union  endafigered.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
highest  duty  of  every  lover  of  our  present 
form  of  government  and  stability  of  the 
Union  to  make  an  exertion  to  create  a 
natural  and  healthy  system  of  agricultu- 
ral, commercial,  and  manufacturing  pur- 
suits throughout  our  extensive  country. 
How  can  Siis  be  done  in  the  shortest 
time  is  the  great  question. 

•If  we  were  to  receive  news  that 
Great  Britain  was  making  every  prepara- 
tion within  her  power  to  prosecute  a  war 
upon  us,  to  oveithrow  our  present  form  of 
government  and  establisn  her  system, 
we  would  all  enter  the  great  contest  for 
the  preservation  of  our  rights,  political 
and  personal  liberty.  Troops  would  be 
called  ont  from  every  state  and  territory. 
Our  ablest  ofiicers  would  be  placed  in 
command.  A  force,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  post^  would  be  mar- 
ched to  every  seaport  All  our  citizens, 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  woula 
give  aid  and  assistance  to  the  armies. 
If  an  Arnold  were  found  amongst  us,  un- 
less he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape, 
he  would  be  hung  as  high  as  Haman. 
What  has  been  we  might  reasonably 
expect  again  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces. We  know  <mr  armies,  when  well 
organized  und<  able  commanders,  have 
proved  vi<?t<^'  in  every  war  against 
all  odds  «  ^?Q  rs.  We  know  that  a 
smaM/  f  V_(^  )sed  of  good  materiel, 
welloffexi^.^^^J^JSi  skilfully  conamanded. 
can  defeat  many,  mdifierentlyorganizea 
and  directed.  Our  policy  in  defending 
our  coast  would  be  to  send  a  force,  able, 
on  the  first  onset  of  the  campaign,  to  gain 
a  decisive  victory,  as  that  would  inspire 
our  forces  and  discourage  the  enemy. 

It  is  true  there  is  now  no  direct^  open 
war  of  arms  against  us,  yet  it  requires 
no  prophet  to  see,  in  the  present  natural 
course  of  events,  gradually  and  rapidly 
growing,  one  amongst  the  most  bloody 
wars  recorded  on  the  pages  of  history. 
Individuals  and  nations  at  timet  are 
placed  in  circumstances  that  one  false 
step  decides  their  future  existence.  We 
now  have  it  in  our  power,  if  we  wfll  at 
once  seize  the  favorable  opportunity,  of 
gaining  a  great  political  victory — ^nol  by 
tne  shedding  of  brother's  blood  by  brother, 
as  Washington,  Adams,  Hancock,  Jei- 
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feraon,  Franklin,  and  their  erer-to-be- 
remembered  compatriots,  were  compell- 
ed to  do,  in  order  to  secare  poHticiu  li« 
berty — ^but  by  a  commercial  and  manu- 
£&cturing  revolution,  which,  instead  of 
burthening  us  with  heavy  taxes,  will  an- 
nually advance  our  aggregate  wealth  by 
many  millions. 

On  commencing  this  war,  we  find  our 
ojiponents  already  jfully  organized  and 
drilled  ^  our  own  forces  scattered  over  an 
ezt-ensive  country,  without  any  organi- 
zation or  discipline.  To  offset  this  we 
find  ourselves  very  favorably  situated  in 
one  very  im^rtant  particular.  We  have 
their  campaign  provision,  and  our  own, 
too,  already  in  possession,  which  of  course 
must  decide  the  victory  in  our  favor,  if  we 
are  canable  of  properl3r  using  and  suc- 
cessfully defending  this  important  ad- 
vantage. Their  commercial  and  manu- 
£Bkctunng  prosperity  now  almost  entirely 
re«t«  upon  our  larse  surplus  of  exporta- 
ble produce,  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  letting  them  have  the  use  of  the 
greater  portion  of  these  exports  without 
uterest,  and  paying  double  m  profits  and 
charges,  which  would  be  necessary  if 
conducted  by  our  own  citizens,  through 
our  own  ports,  on  the  most  advantage- 
ous plan,  to  make  our  section  bloom 
with  prosperity.  All  then  that  is  re- 
quired to  ensure  success,  is  to  organize 
property  a  force  competent  in  every  way 
to  use  our  means  for  our  own  advantage, 
without  letting  them  get  the  control  as 
they  have  heretofore.  This  can  be  done 
best  on  military  principles.  Let  every 
rtate  raise  an  army  of  capitalists  in  num- 
bers and  amount^  sufficient  to  carry 
every  seaport  on  the  coast  at  the  first 
onset  This  ca^;^  be  best  done  by  get- 
ting the  exports  from,  and  amount  of 
go^  sold  in  the  region  of  any  port  that 
can  most  conveniently  obtain  tneir  sup- 

Slies  at  such  port  It  is  practicable  un- 
er  the  system  proposed,  by  incorpo- 
rating the  Alabama  Direct  Trade  and 
Exchange  Company,  to  lay  down  foreign 
eoods  in  our  cities,  towns,  villages,  and 
landings,  in  proper  quantities,  lower  than 
possibly  can  be  done  by  New- York  and 
^ston,  which  will,  of  course,  take  the 
trade.  If  the  South  and  West^  in  this 
manner,  revolutionize  the  traae  of  the 
country,  they  will  change  the  relative 
sectional  population,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  political  power.  They  have 
always  been  just  and  libeml  to  the 
North,  and  therefore,  if  they  had  political 


power,  would,  in  all  probability,  use  it 
with  justice  and  liberality  to  all  sec- 
tions. We  might  then  calculate  that  our 
country  would  move  on  rapidly  to  pre- 
eminence among  nations.  This  is  one 
side  of  the  picture.  There  is  another. 
By  our  conduct  events  may  take  a  dif- 
ferent turn.  Samson  had  power  at  one 
time  to  slay  the  Philistines,  regardless  of 
numbers.  He  was  enticed  from  duty-- 
bound while  asleep^  shorn  of  his  locks  of 
strength  and  his  eyes  put  out  We  are 
this  day,  physically,  the  most-  poweriul 
people  of  the  age ;  but  there  is  a  Delilah 
enticing  us,  deceptively,  in  order  that 
we  may  sleep  until  she  binds  us  with  a 
cord  ot  free-soil  states,  that  our  locks  of 
strength  may  be  shorn  from  us ;  which 
states,  to  a  great  extents  are  to  be  reared 
up  by  the  pauper  population  of  Europe. 
Tney  are  now  lean,  lank,  degraded, 
weakly  human  beings,  entitled  to  our 
pity.  When  our  lands,  with  the  fat 
thereof,  shall  be  divided  amongst  them, 
the  change  in  their  condition  will  be  so 
sudden  and  great  that  they  will  know 
no  limit  to  universal  equality.  Our  fa^ 
natical  neig^hbprs,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
foreign  emissaries,  can  soon  raise  a  cru- 
sade against  their  southern  brethren,  on 
whose  means  they  have  been  warmed 
into  striking  power.  In  the  mean  time 
our  taxes  will  be  increased ;  we  will  con- 
tribute millions  to  increase  the  weAlth 
and  power  of  another  section.  The  love 
of  power  and  sectional  aggrandizement^ 
aided  by  fanaticism,  will  encroach  upon 
our  dearest  rights  and  liberties,  until  po- 
litical and  national  death,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, will  be  preferred  to  longer 
existence.  The  soutnem  sword,  seldom 
known  to  falter,  will  be  drawn.  Vigo- 
rously assaulted  by  cool,  calculatmjr 
power,  and  furiously  assailed  by  fanati- 
cism, attacked  on  all  sides^  by  sea  and 
by  land,  in  front  and  rear,  the  deathly 
conflict  will  rage  beyond  a  parallel 
until  our  common  country  will  be 
drenched  with  blood  from  sea-shore  to 
mountain.  Those  who  now  fear  to  meet 
the  gathering  storm,  and  disperse  or  roll 
it  back,  may  well  then  call  on  the  rocks 
and  mountains  to  tall  upon  them  and 
hide  them  from  their  furious  enemies. 
No  human  foresight  can  predict  on 
which  side  victory  will  rest,  nut  all  can 
see  a  powerful  check,  a  stop  to  civiliza* 
tion,  progress  and  well-regulated  human 
liberty  on^ the. North  American  Conti- 
nent 
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Every  southern  seaport  city,  except 
Baltimore,  is  doing  an  unnatural  and 
less  extensive  import  trade  than  would 
be  entirely  legitimate,  and  can  add 
greatly  to  their  own  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  surrounding  population  by  ex- 
tending their  commercial  operations. 
Alabama  and  Louisiana,  the  one  in  Mo- 
bile, the  other  in  New-Orleans,  each 
holus  a  great  key  to  the  future  prosperity 
and  progress  of  the  millions  of  human 
beings  that  are  to  inhabit  the  great  Mis- 
sissippi valley.  In  the  present  condition 
of  the  world  the  cities  above  named  are 
of  vastly  greater  importance  in  a  pecu- 
niary, j^Uicaly  and  military  pomt  of  view, 
than  Gibraltar,  which  is  the  key  to  the 
Mediterranean.  After  the  adoption  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  the  pos- 
session of  Louisiana  by  a  foreign  power, 
and  the  consequent  embarrassments  at- 
tending; the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, threatened  seriously  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union.  In  consequence 
of  the  modern  system  of  rail-road&  Ala- 
bama holds  a  pass  no  less  important  than 
New-Orleans.  A  failure  to  remove  ob- 
structions to  free  trade  and  travel  through 
these  important  passes,  Ifeves  the  popu- 
lation of  Western  Virginia  and  Onio, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gai\,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  a  portion  of  Texas,  and  a  vast 
territory  bacK  to  the  Hockv  Mountains, 
as  well  as  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  with 
parts  of  other  states,  whose  interest  it  is 
to  have  an  outlet  through  the  mil^  prac- 
tically in  the  same  condition  mat  a  por- 
tion of  the  valley  was  before  the  acqui- 
sition of  Louisiana.  Access  the  most 
perfect  to  each  city,  from  every  direc- 
tion, by  land  and  water,  is  the  true  policy 
of  tne  respective  states  to  which  they 
belong,  and  of  the  Union  at  large.  The 
obstructions  to  a  free  access  to  each  city 
from  all  directions,  consist  in  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  channels  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  and  of  Mobile  bay,  they 
being  too  shallow  to  admit  of  large-class 
vessels.  But  the  greatest  obstruction  is 
that  of  the  Iberville  River,  which  is  en- 
tirely obliterated  for  some  distance,  in 
consequence  of  obstructions  heretofore 
thrown  into  it  and  also  the  want  of 
postal  lines  making  regular  passages  to 
and  from  important  ports  within  our  own 
limits  and  to  foreign  countries.  There 
is  also  needed  the  completion  of  the  main 
rail-road  trunks  from  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi valley  to  Mobile  and  New-Orleans. 


The  removal  of  these  obstmolions  wtU 
probably  come  under  national  and  state 
legislation  for  aid.  Appropriations  on 
the  part  of  Congress  will  oe  within  fede- 
ral jurisdiction  to  an  amount  sufficient 
to  deepen  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Mobile  bay,  so  as  to  admit  large- 
class  vessel s^-clear  the  Iberville  River 
from  obstructions  that  will  permit  a  free 
passage  of  first-class  steamboats  from  the 
Mississippi  into  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Ap- 
propriations of  cue  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars each,  to  four  lines  of  steamers  or 
other  vessels,  from  Mobile  to  ports  in 
Europe,  South  America,  California,  Asia,, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  view 
of  touching  at  all  points  on  their  respec- 
tive routes  desirable;  appropriations  of 
alternate  sections  of  publie  lands  in  aid 
of  a  branch  tnink  of  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Rail-road  to  New-Orleans ;  appro- 
priations of  lands  in  aid  of  the  great  rail- 
road now  in  process  of  construction  from 
Lake  Erie,  by  way  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, Selma,  in  Alabama,  to  Mobile,  con- 
necting the  Lakes  witn  the  Gulf;  also 
appropriations  of  alternate  sections  in 
aia  of  the  two  great  railways  now  in  pro- 
cess of  construction,  one  connecting 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  with  Charleston,. 
South  Carolina^  and  which  is  destined, 
as  the  country  is  settled,  to  progress  un- 
til it  reaches  the  Pacific  coast;  the 
other  connecting  Savannah,  Georgia, 
with  Vicksbur^,,  Mississippi,  will  make 
its  way  through  Texas. 

Extensive  bodies  of  public  lands  are 
now  in  Alabama  unsold,  and  must  re- 
main government  property  many  years, 
unless  rail-roads  are  constructed  tlirougn 
thenu 

The  rights  and  interests-  alike  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the 
Union,  require  the  re-opening  of  Iberville 
River,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which 
formerly  connected  Lake  Ponchartrain, 
by  waj^  of  Lake  Maurepas,  with  the 
Mississippi,  at  a  short  distance  below  the 
town  of  Baton  Rouge.  This  river  was 
formerly  an  open,  navigable  stream,  and 
of  sufficient  note  to  be  recognized  and 
established,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1763,  as  a  part  of  the  boundary  line 
between  the  possessions  of  Great  Sritaia 
and  France.  The  Iberville  River,  at 
this  period,  was  an  outlet  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, so  large  as  to  give  the  ap- 
E illation  of  an  island  to  that  part  of 
ouisiana  on   which   New-Orleans   is 
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situated, — ^is  now,  at  its  point  of  former 
efflux  from  that  stream,  entirely  filled  up 
and  obliterated.  It  was  open  down  to 
the  period  of  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain.  During  the  war.  General  Jack- 
son, for  the  common  protection  of  the 
country,  had  obstructions  thrown  into  it^ 
under  the  impression  that  the  enemy 
might  attempt  to  pass  through  the  lake 
and  Iberville  River  into  the  Mississippi 
and  fall  upon  New-Orleans  from  above.  ' 
As  it  is  or  was  a  natural  highway,  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  entitled 
to  its  free  use  for  purposes  of  navigation. 
As  it  was  obstructed  through  the  action 
of  the  Federal  Qovtmmenty  the  sama 
agency  is  bound  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
tions. These  obstructions  all  being  re- 
moved and  improvements  completed, 
would  be  equivalent,  for  all  practical 
mirposes,  to  nlacing  each  city  on  the 
GuU  Stream,  Mississippi  River,  and  the 
great  railways  of  the  valley.  A  healthy 
city  on  the  gulf  is  necessary  to  draw  off 
the  upper  Mississippi  trade  and  travel 
from  ^ew>York  and  Boston.  The  an- 
nual mortality,  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, is  less  in  Mobile  than  New- York. 
She  can,  therefore,  so  far  as  health  is 
concerned,  turn  the  business  to  the  gulf 
coast.  New-Orleans  would  then  re- 
ceive a  greater  trade  and  travel  through 
Mobile  than  she  ever  will  do,  so  long  as 
the  present  system  continues  through 
New- York  and  Boston.  Louisiana  is, 
therefore,  interested  in  building  up  Mo- 
bile. 

New- York  has  expended  over  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  on  raU-roads 
and  canalsjto  carry  the  interior  trade 
through  her  city.  Alabama  may  now 
secure  an  outlet  for,  and  an  intercourse 
with,  a  region  of  greater  extent^  whose 
population  can  reach  Mobile  at  a  less 
expense  than  New- York,  by  an  outlay  of 
capital,  on  the  part  of  her  citizens, 
individually,  of  one-fourth  the  sum  New- 
York  hsft  expended. 

We  annex  a  table,  which  shows  the 
number  of  railways  in  each  state,  miles 
in  operation^  and  miles  in  course  of  con- 
struction. With  the  cost : 

TttbU  showing  the  extent  of  Railvoaya  Completed 
and  under  TrqfiCt  and  (Japital  invested  m  th* 
d^ertnH  Countries : 

MUm.  Cort. 

United  Kingdom  of  Gt.  Britain  7,000.. £290,000,000 

German  States 5,343..  66,775,000 

United  Staua 11,654..  70,000,000 

France 1,018..  48,7S1,000 

Belgiom ftSS..  9,570,000 

Basrta 000..  9.000.000 

Uaiy no..  3,000,000 


AOSXeVLTVmAL  tTATBIt 


K«.ef      MflM 
lUQ-    ia  optm-    eoitiM 


Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia    

Nortli  Caroltaa . 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia  

Florida 

Alabama 

Miaelaeippl.... 

.LoQiitana 

Texaa 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Indiana 

Michigan 

niinois 

Miasonri 

Iowa 

Wiaconsin  .... 


WSJS. 

..•  1.. 

..  3.. 

..  10.. 

.  3... 

,.  7.. 

..  13.. 

..  «.. 

..  7.. 

..  4.. 
..    7.. 

..  1.. 

..  7.. 

..  6.. 

..  90.. 

..  4.. 

..  14.. 

..  «.. 

..  1.. 

..  «.. 


Milrtia 
of 

MMInMl'B. 


Coat. 


10.. 
356.. 
485. 
940.. 
383.. 
804.. 

94.. 
135.. 
100.. 
117.. 

134. \! 
98.. 
538.. 

474.. 
971.. 
949.. 

"lo'.i 


.  179.. 
,  735.. 
993.. 
.  403.. 
.  181.. 
54.. 
.  055.. 
.  518.. 
.  95.. 
.  79.. 
.  556.. 
.  446.. 
.1,117.. 

.1,006.! 
.    180.. 

'.    93o!! 


14,990,50i 
8,030,491 
4,100.000 
8,703,078 

15,100,080 

250,000 

1,&90,906 

1,770,000 

1,131,000 


1,751,990 
0,600,000 


5400,000 
400,000 


Total 190... 4,3n... 7,461. ..$85,139,450 


COMMIBCIAL  AND 
No.  of 

Maine 10. 

New-Hampahire  10 


Vermont 
Massachusetts.. 
Rhode  Island... 

Connecticut 

New.  York 

Pennsylvania.. . 
New-Jersey  .... 
Ohio 


mahufactubino  statss. 

MilM      MUm  in 

laopn»-    voofwof  CM. 
tion.     MoMract'D. 

..    983...    175...  $8,101,693 

463...      76...  14,144,759 

389...    167...  13,116,553 

,153...      67...  51,884,579 

50...    —  ...  9,614,484 

510...      64...  16,198.509 

..1,046...    040...  67,686,156 

.1,323...    535...  49,602,918 

.990.:.      40...  7,445,000 

.    800...  1,481...  17,066,661 


Total 917.. .7,977... 3,551... $250,012,410 

▲Terage  east  pw  mils  in  nortlMm  and 

New-England  states $37,500 

AYerage  cost  in  South  and  West 19,600 

In  a  military  point  of  view^  the  im« 
portance  of  connecting  New-Orleans  and 
Mobile  with  the  interior  states,  by  raO* 
way^  considering  the  great  number  of 
rapid-moving  war-steamers  now  belong- 
ing to  yarious  powers,  cannot  well  be 
over  estimated.  In  fifteen  days^  time  a 
large  fleet  of  war-steamers  could  cross 
the  ocean  and  assail  the  two  cities; 
their  possession  hj  an  enemy  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  interest  of  the  yalley 
population. 

In  the  early  history  of  Alabama, 
freights  were  conveyed  on  her  rivers  in 
flatboats  and  barges,  propelled  by 
manual  labor.  What  son  of  ners  would 
now  be  willing  to  abandon  our  floating 
palaces  and  return  to  the  keels  ?  Those 
who  oppose  rail-roads  advocate  the  same 
principle.  There  is,  to  accommodate 
our  entire  population,  as  great  a  neces* 
sity  for  rail-roads  with  passenger  and 
fright  cars  propelled  by  steam,  instead  of 
common  wagons  or  coaches  drawn  by 
animal  power,  as  there  is  for  steam- 
boats;  and  the   average   gain  to   the 
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whole  comnranity,  in  trade  and  trayel,  19 
equally  as  great.  Of  course,  those  who 
run  boats  where  there  are  not  freig:ht8 
and  passengers  sufficient  to  pay,  will  sink 
capital.  Those  who  build  rail-roads 
where  there  should  onl]r  run  a  plank  or 
common  wagon  road,  will  do  the  same; 
those  who  plant  on  unproductive  soils 
will  be  equally  unfodunate. 

The  responsibility  of  Alabama  at  this 
time  is  exceedingly  great  Her  com- 
manding position  requires  deliberate  and 
skilful  action.  She  is  now  capable  of 
doing  much  for  herself  and  surrounding 
sisters.  She  is  in  a  similar  situation  to 
many  states  of  the  Union,  locally,  that 
Mobile  county  is  to  a  large  number  of 
counties  in  South  Alabama  and  Eastern 
Mississippi.  If  there  were  no  public 
highway  by  land  through  Mobile  county 
to  the  city,  and  many  roads  in  other 
counties  around  seeking  an  outlet  through 
her,  and,  from  indifference  to  her  o«rn 
prosperity  and  theirs,  refuse  to  make  an 
order  for  and  open  a  road,  she  would  soon 
be  considered  foreign  in  her  position. 
The  stato  can  now  have  completed 
through  her  limits  great  railway  lines  of 
the  first  importance  to  her  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  without  doing  anything 
more  than  indorse  bonds  that  the  com- 
panies of  at  least  three  of  the  roads  can 
secure  her  from  final  loss  beyond  a  doubt 
She  is  now  in  a  situation  to  advance 
more  rapidly,  by  proper  action,  every 
important  interest  within  her  limits,  than 
any  of  the  coast  states  from  Maine  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  She  has  climate,  soils, 
mineral  and  vegetable  productions,  with 
advantages  from  location,  that  render  her 
second  to  no  stato  in  the  Union,  of  the 
same  area,  in  the  great  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture, commerce  and  manufactures. 
The  completion  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio, 
and  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Rail- 
roads, with  others  drawing  in  trade  and 
travel  from  the  east  and  west^  would  give 
to  all  her  great  interests  advantages  that 
would  enable  them  at  least  to  keep  pace 
with  the  most  flourishing.  She  is  capa^ 
ble  of  supporting  a  population  double  the 
five  New-England  States,  and  half  the 
capital  an<}  labor  expended  to  build  her 
na  that  has  been  made  to  flow  on  them^ 
will  make  her  worth  them  all.  She  has 
a  population  of  771^071  on  50,722  square 
miles ;  owes  a  public  debt  of  $3,983,616  : 
her  principal  city,  Mobile,  is  at  all 
seasons  free  from  ice.  Through  the 
Gulf  Stream,  trade-winds,  and  Canbbean 


Sea.  she  is  open  to  the  trade  of  the  world ; 
subjectto  overflow  from  neither  river  nor 
ocean;  midway  between  the  rich  pro- 
ducts  of  the  tropics  and  the  staple  and 
provision-growing  states  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley ;  possessing  one  amonpst 
the  most  healthy  sites  on  the  coast^  with 
a  harbor  sufficient  for  the  navies  of  the 
world,  and  room  to  buildup  a  city  equal 
in  population  to  any  on  the  globe; 
backed,  in  the  interior  of  the  states  with 
extensive  bodies  of  tiie  most  fertile  lands; 
abundant  water  power,  inexhaustible 
forests  of  timber,  rich  beds  of  iron  ore 
and  extensive  coal  fields  in  close 
Jiroximity  to  each  other,  all  in  the  midst 
of  the  cotton,  sugar  and  grain-growing 
regions.  She  requires  no  uncertain 
government  protection  to  make  her 
among  the  first  in  agriculture,  commerce 
and  manufactures.  She  is  in  a  situation 
at  this  time,  by  a  grand  move  on  an 
extensive  scale,  in  commerce,  on  princi- 
ples of  proper  economy,  to  make  all  her 
great  interests  bound  forward  with 
unusual  rapidity.  If  the  surroundinc 
states  continue  their  unprofitable  and 
dependent  policy,  Alabama  should  only 
embark  the  more  rapidly  and  to  a  greater 
extent  Under  such  circumstances,  with 
the  necessary  capital  and  skill,  one  more 
generation  would  find  her  in  this  great 
group  of  states,  what  New- York  is  to  the 
Siirty  named.  During  the  year  1850, 
there  were  sold  in  Alabama,  sixteen 
millions  dollars  worth  of  merchandise ;  of 
this  sum  not  less  than  eight  millions 
were  foreign,  nearly  all  imported  through 
northern  cities,  taxed  to  a  great  extent 
with  double  profits,  drayage,  storage  and 
insurance.  Under  such  a  system  of 
trade,  the  retail  merchants  cannot  fur- 
nish consumers  of  foreign  goods  at  less 
than  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  original 
cost^  which  would  leave  four  millions  as 
the  foreign  cost  of  our  imported  merchan- 
dise. Under  a  well-regulated  system  oi 
direct  trade,  these  four  millions  would  go 
into  consumer's  hands  at  six  millions  Bre 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  leave  as 
great  a  profit  to  the  merchant  as  he  now 
receives,  and  save  one  million  hve 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  consumers, 
a  sum  equal,  annually,  to  three  years' 
taxes.  The  bill  under  consideration 
proposes  to  accomplish  this  by  incor- 
porating a  limited  partnership  in  the 
shape  of  a  joint-stock  company,  com- 
posed of  capitalist  and  business  njen  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  with  power  to 
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owB  ships,  boats  or  vessels,  bay  and  sell 
prodace  and  manufactures  at  home  and 
abroad  on  commission^  receive  and  pay 
out  deposits,  deal  in  foreign  and  do- 
mestic exchange  generally,  make  ad- 
vances on  proauce,  manufactures  and 
merchandise^  and  to  increase  their  capi- 
tal stock,  if  necessary,  to  three  millions 
of  dollars. 

For  the  protection  of  the  community 
against  abuses,  the  officers  and  directors 
cue  required  to  make  bonds  and  take 
suitable  oaths  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  their  duties ;  make  annutd  reports 
showing  who  are  the  stockholders,  the 
amount  of  each  one^s  shares,  and  the 
true  condition  of  the  company.  The  bill 
also  enables  the  governor  to  appoint  com- 
iDissioners  to  examine  the  entire  busi- 


ness of  the  company,  and  report  therooa 
publicly.  If  tne  company  abuses  its 
powers,  the  legislature  can  annul  their 
charter. 

Well  organixed,  with  competent  agen- 
cies at  different  foreign  and  domestic 
points  of  trade,  thev  would  not  only  be 
highly  useful  to  the  mercantile  and 
planting  community  in  making  their 
sales,  purchases  and  exchanges^  but 
could  also,  to  great  advantage,  make 
purchases  at  home  and  abroad  of  mt^ 
terials  or  machinery  for  our  rail-road  and 
manufacturing  companies.* 

*  Tbere  were  some  Ttluable  tablet  annexed  to 
this  paper,  which  are  omitted.  The  reader  can 
obtain  all  the  material  embraced  in  them  by 
reference  to  the  pafea  of  the  ReTiew  and  of  th« 
induatrial  Reaonrcea.— cBn. 
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ART.    V.-VALLEY    OF    THfi    AMAZON. 

[Thb  increasing  interest  which  attaches  to  everything  that  relates  to  the  resources  of 
several  of  the  South  American  states,  induces  us  to  publish,  in  extenso,  the  valuable  con- 
tributions of  Lieut.  Maury,  made  during  last  winter,  and  in  part  copied  into  some  of  our 
numbers.  The  papers  are  worthy  of  study  and  reflection,  and  will  be  continued  in  our 
Hezt  number.  With  those  we  have  already  published,  they  present  the  subject  complete 
in  ahnost  every  aspect.] 

THB    AMAZOlf   OOOITTET,  ITS   OLIMAYB  AND  PKODUCTIOKS— TBS  LA.  PLATA  THB  MISSISSIPPI  OP 
THB    80UTHBBN   HBMISPHBBB— BIVBR   BA8IN8   COMPARBD— GOMMBRCB    OP   THB    LA    PLATA, 

rrS  VALITB PBODUCTION^^-CAlfAL   BBTWBEIf   THB   WATERS   OP  THB    LA   PLATA  ABO   THB 

AMAZON— *THB    PARAGUAY    COUNTRY CATTLB    RAI8INO— GOLD    AND    DIAMONDS — AN    IM- 

MBNSB  DBUG  PLANTATION— THE  RICHES  OP  THR  VEGETABLE  EXCEED  THOSE  OF  THB  MINB« 
RAL  KINGDOM— GOLD   WASHING   IN    THB    STREETS — IMMENSE    YIELD   OP    DIAMONDS — MULB 

TRANSPORTATION A   COMMERCIAL    ANOMALY — COMMUNICATION   BETWEEN    THE    LA   PLATA 

AND  THE  AMAZON — JAPANESE  POLICY  OP  BRAZIL — EXPLORATION  OF  THB  AMAZON  BY  OF- 
FICERS OF  THB  U.  S.  NAVY — PILCOMAYO — "  CITY  OF  SILVER"— MAGNIFICENT  VIEW  OF  THB 
PRODUCTIONS  OF  TROPICAL,  TBMPEBATB,  AND  FRIGID  ZONES. 


The  "  policy  of  commerce,"  and  not 
the  "policy  of  conquest,"  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

The  spirit  of  the  age,  animated  by 
private  enterprise,  is  every  day  seeking 
new  fields  for  its  peaceful  triumphs,  and 
commerce  can  accomplish  throughout 
the  world  no  achievements  like  those 
which  will  note  its  coming,  and  signal- 
ize its  marches  up  and  down  the  Ama- 
zon, and  the  other  great  rivers  of  that 
greatest  of  water-sneds,  the  Atlantic 
slopes  of  South  America. 

Men  may  talk  about  Cuba  and  Japan ; 
but  of  all  the  diplomatic  questions  or  the 
day,  the  free  navigation  ofthose  majestic 
water-courses,  and  their  tributaries,  is  to 
this  country  the  most  interesting  and 
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important.  It  surpasses  them  all.  It  is 
paramount. 

The  country  that  is  drained  by  the 
Amazon,  if  reclaimed  from  the  savage, 
the  wild  beast)  and  the  reptile,  and  re- 
duced to  cultivation  now,  would  be 
capable  of  supporting  with  its  produce 
the  population  of  the  whole  world. 

It  is  a  rice  country.  The  common 
yield  of  rice  is  forty  for  one.  It  is  reap- 
ed five  months  after  planting,  and  may 
be  planted  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Thus  the  farmer  may  plant  one  bushel 
of  rice  to-day — in  five  months  hence  he 
will  gather  forty  from  it.  Planting 
these  forty,  he  may,  in  another  five 
months,  gather  sixteen  hundred  bushels. 
— ^In  ten  months  the  earth  yields  an 
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increase  there  of  a  thousand-fold  and 
more. 

Com.  too,  may  be  planted  at  any 
time,  and  in  three  months  is  fit  for  gather- 
ing. Thus  the  husbandman  there  may 
gather  four  crops  of  corn  a  year.  Its 
seasons  are  an  everlasting  summer,  with 
a  perpetual  round  of  harvests. 

It  IS  the  policy  of  commerce— and 
commerce  is  the  policy  of  these  United 
States — ^to  opeu  that  river  to  steam,  and 
its  valley  to  settlement  and  cultivation  ; 
its  earth,  its  air,  and  its  waters,  to  the 
business  and  wants  of  trade  and  traffic. 

There,  upon  that  Atlantic  slope  of 
South  America,  in  the  valley  of  the  La 
Plata,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon, 
Nature  in  all  her  ways  has  been  most 
bountiful. 

There  the  vegetable  kingdom  displays 
its  forces  in  all  their  most  perfect  c^ran- 
deur,  and  in  all  their  might ;  and  were, 
too^  the  mineral  kingdom  is  most 
dazzling  with  its  wealth. 

In  that  region  of  country  wagon-roads 
are  few,  turnpikes  unknown,  and  the  first 
railway  has  yet  to  be  built ;  and  though 
the  La  Plata  drains  a  country  nearly  as 
large  and  many  times  more  fertile  than 
is  our  own  Mississippi  vallejr,  and  though 
that  of  the  Amazon  is  twice  as  great^ 
and  its  tributaries  many  times  longer, 
more  navigable,  and  numerous,  yet  the 
steamboat  upon  those  waters  is  a  problem 
almost  untried.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Amazon  the  plow  is  unknown;  and 
the  American  rifle  and  axe,  the  ^eat 
implements  of  settlement  and  civiliza- 
tion, are  curiosities. 

For  more  than  three  hundred  years 
the  white  man  has  been  established  in 
that  Amazonian  basin,  and  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years  it  has  remain- 
ed a  howling  wilderness.  Owing  to 
the  mismanagement  of  its  rulers,  the 
European   has  made  no  impression — 

Spn&— no,  not  the  least — ^upon  its  forests. 
low  lon^  shall  this  continue  to  be  so  ? 
Has  diplomacy  no  arts,  commerce  no 
charms,  by  which  this  policy  may  be 
broken  up :  by  which  its  rivers  may  be 
opened  to  navigation,  its  forests  to  settle- 
ment, its  pampas  to  cultivation  ? 

What  commerce  has  done  for  South 
America  is  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  what  it  will  do.  It  has  fringed  only 
the  sea-coast  of  that  continent  with  set- 
tlement and  cultivation.  The  great  in- 
terior has  never  been  touched.  The 
2ieart  of  the  country  is  a  commercial 


blank;  nor  is  it  to  be  reached  except 
through  the  powers  of  steam,  and  the 
free  use  of  its  majestic  water-courses. 

It  is  of  this  country — of  the  import- 
ance of  settling  it  up,  offending  tn^re 
the  emigrant,  the  steamboat,  the  axe. 
and  the  plow,  with  the  messengers  and 
agencies  of  commerce — ^that  I  wish  to 
speak. 

Let  us,  therefore,  first  see  where  it  is. 
how  far  ofi"  it  is,  and  what  is  its  actual 
condition,  and  then  we  will  be  enabled 
the  better  to  jnd^e  as  to  the  true  coarse 
of  policy  which  it  would  be  best  for  the 
commercial  nations  of  the  earth  to  take 
with  regard  to  it 

The  semi-continent  of  South  America 
is  very  nearly  in  shape  to  that  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle.  Its  hypotenuse  rests  on 
the  Pacific ;  one  of  its  legs  extends  from 
Cape  Horn  to  Cape  St.  Roque.  ^  Here  the 
ri^nt  angle  is  formed  with  the  other  leg, 
which  extends  bom  Cape  St.  Rooue,  in 
latitude  5  deg.  south,  to  Cabo  La  Vela,  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  latitude  12  deg. 
north. 

The  lon&;er  leg  is  that  between  capes 
Horn  and  St.  Roque ;  it  is  3,500  geosra- 

Ehical  miles  in  length.  The  other  leg 
as  only  2,500;  but  the  hypotenuse^ 
which  stands  on  the  Andes  and  rests  on 
the  Pacific,  is  more  than  4,000  miles 
long. 

This  configuration  exercises  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  the  climates  of  South 
America,  especially  as  it  regards  its 
hydrography.  The  great  rivers  of  that 
country,  the  mighty  Amazon  and  the 
majestic  La  Plata,  are  resultants  of  this 
configuration.  In  consequence  of  hav- 
ing a  sea-front  which  rests  upon  the 
short  le^  in  the  northern  hemisphere;, 
and  looking  to  the  northeast — and  in  con- 
sequence of  having  the  sea-front  which 
rests  upon  the  lon^  leg  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  to  look  southeast^  the 
northeast  and  the  southeast  trade- windsi 
as  they  come  across  the  Atlantic  filleci 
with  moisture,  go  full  charged  into  the 
interior,  dropping  it  in  showers  as  they 
go>  until  they  reach  the  snow-capped 
summits  of  the  Andes,  where  the  last 
drop,  which  that  very  low  temperature 
can  wring  from  them,  is  deposited  to 
melt  and  feed  the  sources  of  the  Amazon 
and  the  La  Plata  with  their  tributaries. 

The  northeast  trade- winds  a>mmence 
to  blow  about  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
cominfi^  from  the  quarter  they  do,  they 
blow  obliquely  across  the  Atlantic.  They 
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evaporate  from  Ihe  sea  as  they  go ;  and, 
impin^ngat  right  angles  upon  the  South 
American  shore-Iine  that  extends  from 
Cape  St.  Roqne  to  Cabo  La  Vela,  they 
carry  into  the  interior  the  yapor  that 
forms  the  clouds  that  e;ive  the  rain  which 
supplies  with  water  the  Magdalena,  the 
Orinoco,  and  the  northern  tributaries  of 
the  Amazon. 

The  volume  of  water  discharged  by 
these  rivers  into  the  sea  is  expressive  of 
the  Quantity  which  those  northeast  tmde- 
winds  take  up  from  the  sea,  carry  in  the 
clouds,  and  precipitate  upon  the  water- 
shed that  is  drained  by  these  streams. 
They  are  but  pipes  and  gutters  which 
nature  has  placed  under  the  eaves  of  the 
great  water-shed  that  has  the  Andes  for 
a  ridge-pole^  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
North  Atlantic  for  a  cistern. 

The  trade-wind  region  of  the  North 
Atlantic  affords  the  water-surface  where 
the  evaporation  is  carried  on  that  sup- 
olies  with  rains,  dews,  and  moisture, 
New-Granada,  Venezuela,  the  three 
Guianas,  and  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  the 
Ecuador. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  southeast  trade- 
winds  commence  to  blow  about  the 
parallel  of  30  deg.  or  35  deg.  south. 
They,  too,  come  obliquely  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  strike  perpendicularly  upon 
•  the  Sootn  American  coast-line  which  ex- 
tends from  Cape  St.  Roqne  towards  Cape 
Horn.  They  pass  into  the  interior  with 
their  whole  load  of  moisture,  every  drop 
of  which  is  wrung  from  them  before  they 
cross  the  Andes.  The  (quantity  of  mois- 
ture which  is  taken  up  trom  the  sea  and 
rained  down  upon  this  wonderfully  fruit- 
ful country,  may  be  seen  in  what  the  La 
Plata  and  the  Amazon  discharge  bapk 
into  the  ocean. 

Now,  there  is  no  tropical  country  in 
the  world  which  has  to  windward,  and 
80  exactly  to  windward  of  it,  such  an 
extent  of  ocean  in  the  trade-wind  re^^on. 
Consequently  there  is  no  inter-tropical 
country  in  the  world  that  is  so  noely 
watered  as  is  this  great  Amazon  coun- 
try of  South  America. 

Along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States,  along  the  coast  of  China  and  the 
east  coast  of  New-Holland,  the  land 
trends  along  with  the  direction  of  the 
trade-winds  of  those  regions.  These 
winds,  with  their  moisture,  travel  along 
parallel  with  the  land.  They  do  n(n 
dIow  perpendicularly  upon  it»  nor  push 
their  vapors  right  aorost  it  into  the  in- 


terior, as  they  do  in  South  America.  Tho 
consequence  is,  none  of  those  inter- 
trooicai  coimtries  can  boast  of  streams 
and  water-courses  like  those  of  South 
America. 

The  shore  line  of  eastern  Africa  is  ar- 
ranged like  that  of  the  South  American 
water-shed ;  but  it  has  not  sea  enough  to 
windward  to  supply  the  vapor  to  feed 
springs  enough  to  make  lar^e  rivers. 

The  southeast  trade-winds,  when  the 
monsoons  of  the  Indian  ocean  will  per- 
mit them  to  blow,  strike  perpendicularly 
upon  the  east  coast  of  Soutii  Africa,  as 
they  do  upon  that  of  South  America.  In 
the  Amencan  case,  they  blow  nerpetu- 
ally — in  the  African  case,  for  not  n^lf  the 
year.  Thev,  therefore,  cannot  give 
Africa  half  as  much  rain  as  South 
America  receives. 

At  Cape  Gnardafui  the  right  angle  of 
the  African  coast  line  is  formed,  as  it  is 
at  Cape  St.  Roque  for  America;  but  the 
winds  which  cross  this  line  between  Cape 
St.  Roque  and  the  isthmus  have  traversed 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Caribbean  Sea — 
hence  they  reach  the  land  dripping  with 
moisture ;  whereas,  in  Africa,  the  north- 
east trades,  which  cross  the  coast-line 
from  Cape  Guardafiii  to  the  isthmus  of 
Suez,  have  sucked  up  vapors  from  the 
Red  Sea  only— thereiore  the  quantity  of 
moisture  which  these  winds  carry  mto 
the  interior  of  Africa  is  not  by  any  means 
so  great  as  that  which  those  of  the  At- 
lantic carry  over  into  South  America. 
The  difference  is  as  great  as  is  the  differ- 
ence of  the  evaporating  surface  exposed 
to  the  northeast  trade-winds  by  the  At- 
lantic on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Red 
Sea  on  the  other. 

The  two  systems  of  trade-winds — ^the 
northeast  and  the  southeast — meet  in 
the  interior  of  South  America,  some- 
where between  the  equator  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien.  This  place  of  meet- 
ing is  a  place  of  calms,  and  where  it  is, 
there  it  is  rainy. 

This  circumstance,  and  other  meteoro- 
logical agents,  divide  the  seasons  in  the 
northern  portions  of  South  America, 
especially  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco, 
into  the  rainy  and  the  drv — ^six  naontha 
of  constant  rain,  six  months  of  blighting 
drought,  is  the  condition  here. 

Not  so  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon. 
There  the  weather  is  agreeable  all  the 
year  round ;  and  though  more  rain  falls 
there  in  some  months  than  in  others,  as 
it  does  here  with  us,  still  there  as  heiOi 
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it  may  rain,  and  does  rain,  any  day  in 
the  year. 

Now,  I  think  that  any  one  who  has 
followed  me  with  a  map  will  peroeiire 
why  this  inter-tropicai  region  of-  Sooth 
America,  or  that  part  of  its  water-shed 
which,  from  Panama  to  the  parallei  of 
80**  or  35^  south,  slopes  towards  the  At- 
lantic, has,  and  ou^ht  to  have,  the  most 
remarkable  climate  in  the  world.  We 
have  seen  that  Eastern  Africa,  and  East- 
ern Africa  alone,  resembles  it  in  config- 
nration  of  shore  line;  but  the  evapora^ 
'  ing  surface  and  the  sum>lie8  of  Yapor  are 
wanting,  and  therefore  South  Africa  can- 
not be  nearly  so  well  supplied  with  rains, 
and  consequently  with  nvers,  as  is  South 
America. 

In  all  the  other  inter-tropical  regions 
of  the  world — ^in  India,  in  Western 
Africa,  New  Holland,  and  Polynesia-^ 
the  year  is  dirided  into  the  rainy  season 
and  the  dry;  daring  the  latter  of  which 
little  or  no  water  falls,  springs  ^  dry, 
and  cattle  perish,  and  dead  bodies  pol- 
lute the  air.  Then,  too,  stalks  forth  in 
those  ^countries  the  '^pestilence  that 
walketh  in  darkness." 

In  the  Talley  of  the  Amazon  no  such 
condition  exists.  There  the  fall  of  water, 
though  copious — the  river  Amazon  ia 
the  rain-guage— is  not  compressed  with- 
in a  few  months,  nor  accompanied  by 
the  terrible  hurricanes  and  tornadoes 
which  rage  at  the  chan^  of  seasons  in 
India.  Here,  in  Amenca,  gentle  and 
fruitful  showers  &11  daily,  and  tornadoes 
are  rare. 

Because  the  Amazon  is  in  a  tropical 
country^  the  public  is  disposed  to  judge 
of  its  clmiates  by  companns  them  with 
the  climates  of  other  tropical  countries — 
as  India,  for  examjde.  But  for  the  rea- 
sons stated,  and  because  there  are  no 
monsoons  or  other  conditions  to  cause 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon  to  be  parched 
with  drought  at  one  season,  and  drenched 
with  rains  at  another — as  India  is  on  one 
hand,  and  the  Orinoco  country  on  the 
other — ^there  is  no  more  resemblance 
between  the  climates  of  India  and  of  the 
AmazoD  than  there  is  between  the  cli- 
mates of  Rome  and  Boston;  and  any 
one  who  would  infer  similarity  of  cli- 
mate from  the  fiict  that  Boston  and 
Rome  are  in  the  same  latitude,  would 
not  be  more  out  than  he  who  infers  sim- 
ilarity of  climate  between  India  and 
Amazonia  because  they  both  are  tropi- 
cal countries. 


Now,  what  enght  to  b«  the  oon^itioii 
of  an  inter-tropiccd  country  whose  plains 
are  watered  with  frequent  showers,  nn- 
accompanied  by  a  single  droughty  dur« 
ing  ajB^s  of  perpetual  summer  1  Why^ 
femlity  and  salubrity;  for  in  such  a 
climate  anything  and  everjrthing  will 
grow.  The  rapid  production  and  con- 
stant decay  of  vegetable  matter  that 
have  been  going  on  there  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  years,  must  have  vade 
the  soil  rich  with  vegetable  mould. 

The  fieiet  that  vegetation  there  is  in 
perpetual  activity--4hat  there,  there  is 
no  period  of  veffetable  repose — that  as 
fast  as  one  leaf  falls  and  begins  to  de- 
cay, other  leaves,  just  putting  forth,  ab* 
sorb  its  gases — these  conditions  make 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon  one  of  the 
most  salubrious  and  delightfid  of  oU* 
males. 

Having  i^own  that  the  climate  of  the 
La  Plata  and  Amazon  country  is  a  cU- 
mate  without  droughts,  and  that  it  is  a 
moist  and  warm  climate,  I  have  esta- 
blished enough  to  satisfy  any  one  that 
the  soil  there,  whatever  be  the  substra- 
tum, must  have  upon  it  a  rich  vegetable 
mould,  which  the  decay  of  tJie  most  rank 
vegetation  during  many  ages  must  have 
formed. 

I  proceed  now  to  show  the  present 
condition  with  the  future  lesourees  and 
commercial  capabilities  of  the  great 
South  American  water-sheds.  I  will 
confine  my  attention  to  the  rivers  Ama- 
zon and  La  Plata,  to  their  tributaries,  and 
the  valleys  drained  by  them.  But  firsl^ 
let.  tts  give  our  attention  to  the  La  Plata^ 
and  compare  the  extent  of  country 
drained  by  it  with  the  extent  drained  by 
rivers  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  valley  of  the  Amazon  lies  in 
both  hemispheres :  it  is  the  largest  river 
basin  in  the  world,  but  it  belongs  exclu- 
sively neither  to  the  North  nor  to  the 
South.  Excluding  the  Amazon^  there- 
fore, from  the  comparison,  the  Mississip- 
pi, then,  it  will  be  i)erceived,  drains  the 
largest  river  basin  in  the  northern,  and 
the  La  Plata  the  largest  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Both  these  streams  ran 
from  north  to  south,  each  one  embracing 
a  great  variety  of  productions,  and  tra- 
versing many  diversities  of  climate ;  bat 
one  runs  towards  the  equator,  the  other 
from  it. 

The  area  of  the  principal  river-basiiis 
which  are  drained  mto  seas  that  aie  ae- 
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cessible  to  ocean  commerce,  may  be 
thus  stated : — 

In  America. — ^The  Amazon,  area  (in- 
clading  the  Orinoco,)  2,048,460  square 
miles. 

Norih  America. — ^The  Mississippi,  area 
982.000  square  miles. 

South  America. — ^The  La  Plata,  area 
886,000  square  miles. 

Europe, — ^The  Danube,  area  234,000 
square  miles. 

Africa. — ^The  Nile,  area  520,000  square 
miles. 

Asia  (China). — ^The  Yang-tse-Keang, 
area  547,000  square  miles. 

/fulta.— The  Ganges,  area  432,000 
square  miles. 

It  will  thus  be  obserred  that  the  valley 
of  the  La  Plata  in  area  is  ihe  Uiird  in 
the  world ;  that  it  is  twice  as  large  as 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  more  than 
three  times  as  large  as  tne  largest  river 
basin  in  Europe. 

The  basin  of  the  La  Plata  embraces 
all  the  latitudes  and  more  too,  that  are 
to  be  found  in  tne  valleys  of  the  Indus, 
the  Gan^s  and  the  Irawaddy — the  great 
river>basins  of  India.  It  consequently 
has  ail  the  agricultural  capacities,  and 
more,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  climates 
of  India.  These  great  resources  of  the 
La  Plata  for  the  most '  nart  lie  dormant 
They  are  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  or  concealed  in  the  recesses  of 
the  mountains.  The  waters  of  the  La 
Plata  flow  through  climates  that  are  fiei- 
vorable  to  the  growth  of  sugar,  of  tea  and 
coffee,  of  rice,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  of 
cotton  and  com,  of  drugs,  woods,  dyes, 
and  spices,  and  of  almost  all  the  agri- 
oultural  staples  of  the  earth. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata  lies  wholly  with- 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  it  is  the 
greatest  river  that  does  so  lie;  conse- 
Guently  it  has  opposite  seasons  with 
those  of  the  northern.  When  the  hus- 
bandman is  sowing  in  the  north,  then  he 
who  tills  the  earth  m  this  beautiful  river- 
basin  will  be  gathering  his  crop ;  and 
consequently  the  planter,  and  the  farm- 
er, and  the  mercnant  of  the  La  Plata, 
will  have  control  of  the  northern  mar- 
kets for  six  months  of  every  year,  with- 
out a  competitor. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata,  properly  speak- 
ing^ is  that  arm  of  the  sea  whicn  lies  be- 
tween the  jparallels  of  33^  and  36^  of 
south  latitude.  Its  breadth  is  a  hundred 
miles  or  more,  according  to  the  place  of 
measurement,  and  it  is  formed  by  the 


i 'unction  of  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay. 
:  treat  of  all  the  country  drained  by 
these  rivers  and  their  tributaries  as  the 
valley  of  the  La  Plata. 

The  Urugiia^r  is  a  beautiful  stream. 
It  takes  its  rise  in  the  Brazilian  province 
of  Santa  Catarina,  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  ^  Serra  do  Mar,"  or  the  sea  range 
of  mountains.  Its  course  is  first  we^- 
wardly  and  then  southwardly ;  it  is 
about  seven  hundred  miles  long ;  drains 
a  rich,  fertile,  and  tolerably  well-settled 
country.  For  part  of  the  way  it  is  the 
boundary  between  Brazil,  with  the  Ban- 
da  Oriental  on  one  side,  and  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation  on  the  other. 

The  Parana  is  a  majestic  river.  It  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  Bra- 
zilian streams,  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Parans^hiba.  The  former  takes  its  rise 
near  the  parallel  of  20^  south,  not  fan 
from  the  sea-shore,  and  in  the  wealthy 
province  of  Minas  Geraes.  The  valley 
m  which  the  head-waters  of  this  river 
are  gathered  into  the  main  stream  is 
most  magnificent.  It  is  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  broad  in  the  widest  part,  by 
four  hundred  miles  lon^.  The  course  of 
the  Rio  Grande  through  it  is  due  west  j 
it  maintains  this  course  for  abont  five 
hundred  miles,  until  it  meets  the  Para- 
nahiba  coming  from  the  northward, 
where  its  sources  are  interlapped,  and 
almost  mingled  with  those  of  tne  Ama* 
zon. 

The  population  of  the  two  interior 
provinces  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Goiaz, 
m  which  these  two  tributaries  of  the  Pa- 
rana take  their  rise,  and  in  which  they 
lie,  is  for  the  former  one  million,  for  the 
latter  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

The  Japanese-like  policy  which  has 
been  observed  with  regard  to  scientific 
explorations  of  the  La  Plata  and  its  tnbu- 
tanes  has  kept  the  world  in  the  dark  as 
to  many  parts  of  that  valley. 

Dr.  Francia  established  in  Paraguay, 
many  years  ago,  a  government  founded 
upon  the  Japanese  system.  Rosas  at- 
tempted an  imitation  of  this  policy  so 
long  as  he  was  in  power :  and  Brazil  has 
al  ways  practised  it.  So  tnat  geographers 
really  know  very  little  as  to  tne  Bra^ 
zilian  tributaries  of  the  La  Plata^  their 
navigability,  and  the  commercial  re- 
sources of  the  countries  which  they 
drain. 

According  to  the  map  "Do  Imperio  do 
Brazil,"  published  in  1846,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Geographical  Society,  at 
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Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  which  is  now  before 
me,  the  Parana,  for  the  first  five  hundred 
miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Paranahiba,  runs  through 
uninhabited  parts  of  the  provinces  of 
Goiaz,  Matto  Grosso,  and  San  Paulo. 
Passin£[  these  uninhabited  parts,  it  then 
runs  through  and  among  the  Spanish 
republics  of  that  region  for  about  twelve 
hundred  miles  to  its  entrance  into  the 
Plata.  Along  this  part  of  its  route  tJlie 
country  is  pretty  well  settled,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Montgomery  Martin,'*^  whose 
authonty  is  more  recent  than  that  of  the 
map  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Brazil,  must  be  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. Writing  last  year  upon  this  river, 
he  says: 

'^  During  the  six  or  eight  months  that 
the  Parana,  or  Plate  river,  was  recently 
opened  to  European  commerce,  upwards 
of  sixteen  millions  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
were  exchanged  for  produce,  and  this 
without  any  previously  organized  mer- 
cantile establishments  or  system.  Two 
convoys  of  merchant  ships,  one  of  110,  and 
the  other  of  76  vessels,  came  down  the 
river  with  full  cargoes.  It  is  true  that 
this  extent  of  trade  was  partly  attribu- 
table to  the  accumulation  of  property, 
owing  to  the  previous  interdiction  of 
commerce  by  General  Rosas^  whose  ex- 
clusive policy  is  an  imitation  of  that  of 
Dr.  Francia,  as  he  has  himself  boasted. 
He  is  therefore  entirely  hostile  to  mer- 
cantile, or  indeed  to  any  intercourse, 
especially  with  Europeans.  Were  Rosas 
to  succeed,  he  would  form  a  state  such  as 
Japan  has  been  for  the  last  two  cen- 
turies." 

The  commerce  of  this  river,  I  know,  is 
yaluable;  but  whether  it  be  so  very 
valuable  at  this  time  as  the  above  ex- 
tract from  Martin  would  make  it,  I 
doubt. 

But,  sui)pose  it  were  one  million 
instead  of  sixteen  that  was  brought  down 
through  this  unexpected  free  navigation 
for  six  or  eight  months,  what  would  it 
not  be  under  regular  steam  and  free 
navigation  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight 
years,  when  the  steamboat  and  com- 
merce shall  have  stimulated  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country  up  to  the  oapacity  of 
its  industrial  capital? 

Leaving  the  Parana,  and  traveling 
still  further  west,  we  come  next  to  the 
Paraguay,  the  most  magnificent  tributary 
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in  this  water-shed.  Following  it  in  its 
windings,  it  is  navigable  to  the  distance 
of  about  two  thousand  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  is  the  Missouri  of  the  La  Plata 
valley. 

A  iriend  who  has  been  residing  in  the 
capital  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  fox 
several  years,  returned  thence  a  few 
months  ago.  I  shall,  therefore,  draw 
upon  him  for  information  touching  this 
interesting  river  and  region  of  country : 
also,  Francis  del  Castelnau,  who  traveled 
through  that  country  in  1848-9,  is  quite 
full. 

He  also  will  afford  me  many  details. 

According  to  Hopkins,  Paraguay  is 
but  another  paradise.*^  Of  this  country 
and  its  commercial  resources,  says  he : 

"I  can  speak  with  the  greatest  cer- 
tainty, from  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge. Almost  divided  oy  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn,  its  surface  is  like  a  chess- 
board, checkered  here  and  there  with 
beautiful  pastures  and  magnificent  for- 
ests. Unlike  all  other  lands  with  which 
I  am  acqnaihted,  it  seems  destined  es- 
pecially for  the  habitation  of  man.  Here, 
m  the  pastern  portion  of  our  own  land, 
the  first  settlers  found  the  whole  country 
covered  with  woods ;  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi the  other  extreme  exists,  in  the 
vast  extent  of  prairie,  destitute  of  timber. 
On  the  north  of  Brazil,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, are  unbroken  forest-s;  in  its  southern 
parts,  and  throughout  the  Banda-Orien- 
tal,  Entre-RiosL  Corrientes,  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  we  find  contiDoous 
pampas,  like  our  prairies,  in  many 
mstances  without  bearing  the  necessaiy 
fuel  even  for  household  purposes.  Not 
BO  in  Paraguay,  where,  added  to  a  suffi- 
ciency for  Duilding  fleets  of  a  thousand 
steamers,  its  forests  teem  with  every 
description  of  ornamental  and  useful 
woods. 

"  Beginning  with  the  head-waters  of 
the  river  Paraffuay,  we  find  the  produc- 
tions upon  the  Brazilian  side  to  be  gold 
and  preoious  stones,  sugar,  molasses, 
hides  of  extraordinary  size,  hair,  tallow, 
wax,  deer  and  tiger  skins,  with  rice,  com, 
and  the  different  manufactures  of  the 
mandioea  root ;  in  Bolivia,  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones,  silver,  coffee — considered 
by  good  judges  to  be  equal  to  Mocha — 
and  Peruvian  bark. 

*  See  BuUetin  of  ibe  American  Geognphieal  ud 
Statistical  Society {ToI.  f.  Memoir  on  Paraxnay,  by 
B.  A.  Hopkina,  Eaq.,  United  States  CoQa«l  ia 
Puafiugr. 
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'^Though  undoQbtedljr  we  could  draw 
from  these  two  coantries  many  other 
productions  of  tropical  America,  yet  it  is 
m  Paraguay  tiiat  we  find  the  greatest 
wealth  of  all  these  valleys.^' 

Of  medicinal  herbs,  they  yield  in  great 
profusion  ^^rhubarb,  sarsaparilla,  jalap, 
Dezonia  indica,  sassafras,  holy  wood, 
dragons'  blood,  balsam  of  copaiva,  nux 
vomica,  liquorice,  and  ginger." 

Here,  too,  are  found  dyestuffs  of  the 
most  exquisite  tints.  Among  these  in- 
cludes cochineal,  two  kinds  of  indigo,  a 
"regetable  vermilion,  saffron,  golden- 
rod,  with  other  plants,  producing  all  the 
tints  of  dark  red,  black  and  green." 

In  the  forests  are  found  sixty  varieties 
of  wood,  valuable  for  ship-building,  or  as 
timber,  or  for  cabinet  work.  Among 
them  are  the  '^  Seiho  tree,"  which, 
^^  when  green,  is  spongy  and  soil  as  cork, 
and  can  be  cut  like  an  apple ;  but,  when 
dry,  is  so  hard  as  almost  to  defy  the 
action  of  steel ;  the  Palo  de  vivoro,  or 
snake-tree,  whose  leaves  are  an  infal- 
lible cure  for  the  poisonous  bite  of 
serpents ;  Pah  de  licJte,  or  milk  tree,  may 
be  called  a  vegetable  cow ;  and  the 
Pah  de  borracho,  or  drunken  tree,  a 
vegetable  distillery.  The  igica  resin  is 
found  at  the  roots  of  trees  under  ground, 
and  is  a  natural  pitch,  ready  prepared  to 
pay  the  seams  ol  vessels."* 

Many  of  them  are  said  to  yield  gums 
and  drugs  of  the  rarest  virtues,  and  of 
the  most  exquisite  perfume.  Though, 
coming  from  a  far  country,  which  com- 
merce, in  her  loftiest  flights  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  reach,  many  of  these  pro- 
ductions are  not  yet  known  to  pharmacy 
or  the    mechanic  arts.      ^'They  com- 

§rise,"  says  Hopkins,  "some  of  tne  most 
elicious  perfumes  and  incense  that  can 
be  imagined.  Others  asain  are  like 
amber,  nard,  brittle,  and  insoluble  in 
water.  Some  cedars  yield  a  gum  eauai 
to  ^um  arable;  others  a  natural  glue, 
which,  when  once  dried,  is  unaffected 
by  wet  or  dampness." 

Here,  too,  in  these  wilds  flourish  side 
by  side  the  India-rubber  tree,  the  vanilla, 
with  its  sweet-scented  bean,  and  the 
Palo^antOj  from  which  the  gum  guaia- 
cum  of  our  commerce  is  gathered. 

Wild,  too,  in  those  wonderful  forests, 
;row,  mature  and  decay,  annually  and  in 
arge  quantities,  two  or  three  kinds  of 
hemp,  the  nux  saponica,  or  soap-nut^  the 
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oocoa^  yerba,  matt6  of  superior  qualihr, 
two  kinds  of  cotton,  with  vegetable  oils, 
and  wax  in  vast  quantities. 

The  pampas  are  grazed  by  immense 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses;  and  great 
quantities  of  ^' hides,  hair,  horns,  l]^ne% 
tallow^  &c.,  are  lost  for  want  of  trans- 
portation." 

^^  Upon  the  fertile  alluvial  banks  of  so 
many  large  streams,  sugar-cane,  cotton, 
tobacco  of  a  superior  quality,  riccL 
mandioca,  Indian  com,  and  a  thousana 
other  productions  vegetate  with  pro* 
fusion;  whilst  seven  varieties  of  the 
bamboo  line  the  river  banks  and  dot  the 
frequent  lakes  with  islets  of  touching 
beauty." 

In  short,  this  traveler  thus  sums  up 
his  account  of  this  gloiious  valley :     , 

"  We  have  found  the  forests  sponta- 
neously producing  everything  necessary 
for  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  roan  kind, 
from  the  beautiful  cotton-tree  that  aflTords 
him  clothing,  to  the  colors  which  suit  his 
fancy  as  a  dye;  and  from  the  woods 
that  furnish  nis  ship  and  house,  or 
ornament  his  escritoire j  to  the  herb  that 
cures  his  sickness,  or  the  incense  that 
delights  his  olfactories.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary tiO  add,  that  the  climate  is  favorable 
to  all  the  useful  grains  and  table  vegeta- 
bles, with  delicious  fruits  to  support  the 
frame  and  gratify  the  palate." 

But  from  the  Republic  of  Paraguay, 
where  Hopkins  was,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
La  Plata,  there  were  only  some  1,500 
miles  of  river  navigation.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, ascend  higher  up  the  beautiful 
Paraguay,  cross  over  into  Brazil,  ascend 
this  river  through  the  district  "Dos 
Diamantes"  to  the  city  of  "  Diamantino/* 
and  thence  trace  it^  sources,  up  over 
their  beds  of  bright  jewels  and  golden 
sands,  to  their  very  fountain-head,  as 
they  leap  spangled  and  sparkling  from 
the  "  Diamond  mountains." 

•Standing  on  the.se,  we  may  contem- 
plate the  great  "Divide,"  which  sepa- 
rates the  waters — if  they  be  separated — 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  from  the  waters  of 
t^ie  Amazon. 

This  ridge  extends  from  east  to  west 
over  the  aistance  in  a  straight  line  of 
more  than  2,000  statute  miles.  On  one 
side  the  streams  run  south ;  on  the  other, 
they  flow  north ;  and  on  both  sides  they 
wash  down  from  this  ridge  gold,  dia- 
monds, ^nd  other  precious  stones.  Thia 
auriferous  and  rich  mineral  region  em« 
braces  many  degrees  of  latitude,  aord 
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extends  through  30^  of  longitude.  I 
}>ropo8e  to  speak  more  of  it  at  another 
time. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  waters  of 
the  La  rlata  and  the  Amazon  do  not 
unite  through  a.  natural  canal,  as  do 
those  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco 
through  the  Casic^ueare,  and  thus  afford 
an  inland  navigation  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
in  350  south,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco, 
where  it  empties  in  11°  north  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  Truly  such  a  naviga- 
tion would  be  brining  the  commercial 
drainage  of  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  SoutJi 
America  not  only  at  our  feet^  but  it 
would  be  emptying  their  treasures  into 
the  very  lap  into  which  our  own  Mis- 
sissippi pours  its  waters^  its  surplus  pro- 
duce, and  its  wealth. 

At  any  rate,  whether  there  be  a 
natural  canal  there  now  or  not,  we  may 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  settle- 
ment, st«am  and  civilization,  shall  have 
taken  root  upon  the  great  Amazon  water- 
shed, to  see  canals  and  channels  which, 
if  nature  have  not  completed,  art  will, 
by  which  the  La  Plata  will  oe  turned 
upside  down,  and  its  mouth  placed,  for 
all  the  practical  purposes  of  commerce, 
under  the  equator,  where  the  Amazon 
discharges  itself  into  the  sea. 

Castelnau,  a  French  savant^  who  was 
sent  by  Louis  Philippe,  in  1843,  to 
explore  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
who  went  from  Rio  alone  this  "  divide" 
over  to  Bolivia,  thence  to  Lima,  and  then 
across  the  Andes  and  down  the  Amazon 
to  its  mouth,  gives  much  new  and  valua- 
ble information  concerning  this  whole 
country.  He  was  gone  four  or  five 
years,  and  the  first  part  of  his  travels 
nasjust  been  published. 

The  principal  object  of  his  expedition, 
he  says,  ^^  was  to  study  in  all  its  bear- 
ings the  vast  basin  of  the  Amazon, 
which  is  destined  to  play  a  grand  part  in 
the  future  history  of  America;"  ^  for,"  he 
adds,  "the  utter  neglect  of  this  river- 
basin  by  the  nations  of  Europe  will  one 
day  greatly  astonish  the  political  and 
commercial  world." 

"  An  excursion  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  province  of  Matto  Grosso  (says  Cas- 
telnau) afforded  us  an  opportunity  of 
determining  the  position  of  the  sources 
of  the  Paraguay,  as  well  as  of  the  Tapa- 
joe;  and  we  could  contemplate  at  the 
same  time  the  arms  of  the  two  greatest 
rivers  in  the  world— the  La  Plata  and 
the  AmazoQ— as  they  leaped  from  the 


bowels  of  the  earth  at  our  fbet,  and 
interlocked  one  with  the  other.  Again, 
and  as  if  to  render  more  attractive  to 
men  this  curious  and  interesting  spol^ 
Nature  has  placed  her  mines  of  diamonds 
in  a  reffton  of  country  where  their  value 
is  small  in  comparison  with  the  great 
advantages  which  commerce  is  one  day 
to  reap  from  this  marvelous  junction  of 
waters." 

It  was  in  this  region  that  the  intrepid 
old  Sergeant  Joao  de  Souza  found  a 
natural  tunnel  through  which  the  Su- 
midouro — so  oalled  because  it  runs  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league  under  a 
mountain — carries  its  waters  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Amazon. 

Setting  out  from  Cuyubfi,  in  1746,  he 
descended  the  river  of  that  name  to  the 
Para&^ay^  which  he  ascended  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Sepntuba.  Following  this 
to  its  sources,  he  then  out  with  a  hatchet 
a  way  through  the  forest  for  threie 
leagues,  over  which  he  transported  his 
vessels,  and  embarked  them  upon  the 
Sumidouro.  Following  this  river  till  it 
disappeared  under  a  mountain,  he  then 
disembarked,  and  sent  his  vessels 
through.  Then  going  aeross  the  moun- 
tain to  the  place  where  the  river  comes 
out  again,  he  had  the  good  Inck  to  find 
his  vessels  had  passed  through  without 
damage. 

Re-embarking,  he  then  descended  the 
Arinas  and  Amazon  to  Pari,  where  he 
was  put  in  prison  on  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries ;  for  it  was  the  policy  of  Por- 
tugal, and  has  since  been  that  of  Brazil, 
to  be  as  exclusive  as  Japan  with  re- 
gard to  these  great  basins,  and  the 
treasures  they  contain. 

The  Republic  of  Paraguay  lies  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  32  deg.  and  28 
deg.  south  latitude.  It  may  be  said, 
therefore,  to  be  ex^o-tropical. 

The  Brazilian  provmoe  of  Matto 
Grosso  lies  between  the  parallel  of  7 
deg.  south  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 
It  is  tnt^r-tropical.  lis  productions^ 
therefore,  it  may  be  supposea,  are  difier- 
ent  in  many  respects  from  those  of  Pa- 
raguay, 

This  provinoe  of  Matto  Grosso^,  in  its 
greatest  length  and  breadth,  measures 
16  deg.  of  latitude  by  16des.  oflongituda 

Passing  midway  through  it,  on  a  zig- 
zag course  from  east  to  west,  is  the 
great  ^^  divide,"  which  separates  the 
waters  of  the  Amazon  from  the  waters 
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of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  From  one  end 
of  this  ridge  to  the  other,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Andes,  cold,  diamonds,  and 
precious  stones  are  dug  from  its  sides  or 
washed  from  its  streams. 

On  the  northern  slopes  of  it,  the 
Tocantins,  the  Chingu,  the  Tapajos^  and 
the  Madeira,  tributaries  to  the  Amazon, 
and  larger  than  an3r  of  the  rivers  of 
Europe,  take  their  rise.  Also  the  Pa- 
ranahiba,  which  empties  directly  into 
the  Atlantic,  has  its  sources  amon^  the 
northern  ravines  of  this  auriferous  slope. 

On  its  southern  declivities  the  fountain 
heads  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  are 
found  sending  forth  bright  sparkling 
streams,  which,  like  threads  ol  silver, 
are  seen  winding  their  way  through  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation  and  over  sands 
of  gold  and  pebbles  interspersed  with 
brilBants,  to  unite  and  swell  out  into  the 
mighty  "River  of  Silver,"  as  the  La 
Plata  is  called. 

Let  us  therefore  leave  the  country  of 
old  Francia  for  that  of  Matto  Grosso  and 
Brazil. 

The  traveler  leaving  the  republic,  and 
ascending  the  Paraguay  to  the  celebra- 
ted gold  and  diamond  region  of  Matto 
Grosso,  finds  on  either  hand,  as  he  goes 
up^  a  charming  country,  diversified  with 
pampas  and  groves  of  great  beauty  and 
extent. 

Turning  up  the  Mendingo,  which 
comes  in  from  the  east,  and  ascending 
the  same  for  seventy  or  eighty  miles,  he 
comes  to  the  village  of  Miranda. 

The  people  in  tne  neighborhood  are 
industrious.  They  raise  large  herds  of 
cattle^  and  great  numbers  of  horses. 
They  cultivate,  in  great  abundance,  the 
sugar-cane,  Inaian  corn,  pulse,  manioc, 
and  cotton.  The  climate  is  salubrious 
and  delightful-->many  of  the  inhabitants 
reaching  the  age  of  one  hundred  years. 

It  was  here  that  Dr.  Weddell,  tne  bo- 
tanist)  saw  the  "  nicaya''  with  its  ele- 
gant foliage,  the  fruit  of  which  was 
described  by  the  Indians  to  be  of  an 
oblong  form,  and  to  contain  a  natural 
confection  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 

Throughout  this  region  they  have  im- 
mense quantities  of  the  beautiful  violet 
and  other  ornamental  woods,  which  are 
used  for  firewood ;  for,  though  of  great 
value  in  cabinet- snops,  the  people  here 
have  no  other  way,  notwithstanding 
their  fine  navigable  streams,  of  getting 
these  woods  to  the  seaboard  except  on 
the  backs  of  mules. 


Returning  to  the  Paraguay,  the  scene 
is  enlivenea  by  the  immense  herds  that 
are  feeding  unon  the  now  evergreen  pas- 
tures of  the  plains.  The  value  of  these 
herds  consists  chiefly  in  their  horns  and 
hides. 

The  village  of  Pocon6,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cuyabft,  is  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing places  m  the  interior  of  Brazil. 
Castelnau  says  (and  until  othervrise 
stated,  he  is  my  chief  authority  for  what 
follows]  that  as  many  as  8,000  Or  10,000 
head  of  cattle  are  owned  by  single  in- 
dividuals in  that  village. 

Passing  Pooon6  on  the  right,  and  tak- 
ing the  left  fork  of  the  river,  which  re- 
tains the  name  of  Paraguay,  we  reach, 
at  the  distance  of  about  150  miles 
above  it^  the  frontier  Brazilian  fort  of 
Villa  Maria. 

The  guns  that  are  mounted  in  this 
fort  were  brought  up  the  Amazon  to  the 
Tapajos,  thence  by  that  river  up  the 
Annas,  thence  by  portac^e  across  the 
diamond  regions  to  the  head-waters  of 
the  Cuyabft  into  the  Paraguay,  and  so 
up  stream  to  Villa  Maria. 

On  the  west  there  are  several  fine 
rivers,  which,  rising  in  Bolivia  and  Bra- 
zil, fall  into  the  raraguay  above  the 
mouth  of  the  CuYab&.  S  everal  of  these 
streams  interlock  with  the  head-waters 
of  the  Madeira,  which  is  to  the  Amazon 
what  the  Missouri  is  to  the  Mississippi. 
I  shall  have  occasion  again  to  speak  of 
these  tributaries,  of  the  splendid  coun- 
try watered  by  them,  and  of  the  portage 
between  them. 

Villa  Maria  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  ipecacuanha  region  of  Matto 
Grosso.  In  1814  Francisco  Real  was 
sent  to  explore  the  diamond  region  of 
this  province.  But  it  turned  out  with 
him  as  I  apprehend  it  would  turn  out 
with  the  pioneers  of  commerce  now :  as 
rich  in  diamonds  as  are  the  streams  and 
gravel  beds  of  this  province,  the  riches 
of  the  vegetable  were  found  greatly  to 
exceed  those  of  the  mineral  Kingdom. 

This  immense  natural  plantation  in- 
cludes within  one  field  an  area  of  3.000 
square  miles.  The  crop  is  perennial,  and 
may  be  gathered  the  year  round.  One 
expert  hand  may  collect  fifteen  pounds 
of  this  root  in  a  day,  which  brought  m 
Rio  Si  the  pound.  The  work  of  an  ordi- 
nary hand  is  five  pounds  the  day,  and 
the  cost  of  laborers  from  $3  40  to  t4 
per  month. 

Castelnau  estimates  that  from  1830  to 
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1837  not  less  than  800,000  pounds  of  this 
druj^  were  exported  from  this  province 
to  Rio.  This  abundant  supply  brought 
down  its  price.  But  here  is  the  singular 
&»ture  of  this  trade:  this  produce  is 
taken  from  the  very  banks  of  one  of  the 
noblest  rivers  in  the  world,  and  transpor- 
ted by  mules  for  the  distance  of  1,200 
miles  to  the  sea-coast^  in  spite  of  Na- 
ture's great  highway. 

The  ipecacuanha  delights  in  flat  or 
sandy  soil,  and  is  found  also  in  great 
abuadance  on  the  banks  of  the  Vermilho, 
the  Seputuba,  and  the  Cabayal. 

Vanilla  is  also  abundant.  Its  price, 
when  Castelnau  was  at  Villa  Maria,  was 
sixty  cents  the  pound.  ^ 

But  I  intended  to  follow  this  intelli- 
gent traveler  up  into  the  diamond  coun- 
try, and  with  hiili  to  visit  the  "  divide" 
between  the  waters  of  the  Paraguay  and 
Tapajos. 

Ascending  the  Cuyabli,  which  is  the 
principal  Brazilian  tributary  of  the  Pa- 
raguay, about  150  miles  from  its  mouth, 
you  come  to  the  flourishing  city  of 
Guyab&.  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Matto  Grosso.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  7,000.  It  carries  on  a  brisk  com- 
merce with  Rio  by  caravans  numbering 
from  200  to  300  mules  each.  This  com- 
merce consists  of  hides,  jaguar  and 
deer  ski  as,  gold-dust^  diamonds,  ipeca- 
cuanha, and  the  like.  The  freight  to 
Rio  is  about  $15  the  100  pounds. 

Here,  perhaps,  among  all  the  wonder- 
ful things  that  are  found  in  these  great 
river-basins  of  South  America,  is  the 
most  wonderful  of  them  all — a  city,  the 
capital  of  a  province  larger  than  all  of 
the  "Old  thirteen  States"  of  this  con- 
federacy put  together,  and  occupying  on 
the  banks  of  the  La  Plata  very  nearly 
the  relative  position  which  St.  Louis 
occupies  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
carrying  on  its  commerce,  not  by  steam 
and  water,  but  by  the  mule-load,  and 
over  such  a  distance  from  the  sea-coast^ 
that  the  time  occupied  by  each  caravan 
in  going  and  returning  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  months. 

That  this  state  of  things  should  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  be  found  to 
exist  in  the  middle  of  South  America, 
upon  one  of  the  finest  of  steamboat 
water-courses  in  the  world,  whose  navi- 
ffable  tributaries  are  owned  by  no  less 
uian  five  separate  and  independent  na- 
tions, and  which  the  "policy  of  com- 
merce" has  not   yet  demanded  to  be 


thrown  wide  open  to  navigation  and 
commerce,  will,  in  after  times,  be  re- 
garded as  more  wonderful  than  any 
other  reality  of  this  wonderful  region. 

Nay,  Brazil  has,  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  this  very  capital,  and  bv  easy  porUge, 
the  navigable  waters  of  her  own  Ama- 
zon; and  yet  so  fearful  has  she  been 
that  the  steamboat  on  those  waters  would 
reveal  to  the  world  the  exceeding  great 
riches  of  this  province,  that  we  have  nere 
re-enacted  under  our  own  eyes  a  worse 
than  Japanese  policy;  for  it  excludes 
firom  settlement  ancl  cultivation,  from 
commerce  and  civilization,  the  finest 
country  in  the  world.  Tne  Atlantic 
slo^s  of  South  America  form  a  country 
which  is  larger  than  the  continent  of 
Europe,  in  which  there  is  an  everlasting 
harvest  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  earth. 
It  is,  therefore,  capable  of  sustaining  a 
population  larger  than  that  by  wmch 
Europe  is  inhabited. 

Cuyab^  is  in  the  midst  of  the  gold  re- 
gion of  this  splendid  country.  The  me- 
tal is  found  in  veins,  among  the  pebbles 
at  the  bottom  of  the  brooks,  ana  in  fine 
grains  in  the  soil.  After  every  rain  tk6 
servants  and  children  may  be  seen  ga- 
thering it  from  the  washings  of  the  streets 
in  Cuyab^. 

They  get  in  this  city  a  drug  from  the 
Amazon  called  guarana,  of  which  the 
consumption  is  enormous,  and  to  which 
medicinal  virtues  the  most  astonishing 
are  ascribed. 

On  the  head- waters  of  the  Cuyab&  is 
the  celebrated  diamond  district  of  Brazil ; 
and  though  in  this  day  of  sober  realities 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  city  of  Diaman- 
tino,  the  principal  village  of  the  district, 
has  its  streets  paved  with  diamonds,  ]ret 
these  jewels  are  found  there  mixed  with 
the  earth,  like  gold  in  the  ^'  diggings"  of 
California. 

Just  before  Castelnau  was  there,  a 
man  planting  a  post  to  which  to  tie  his 
mule  found  a  diamond  of  nine  carats. 
The  children  here  wash  the  earth  in  the 
streets  for  gold,  and  diamonds  are  some- 
times found  in  the  cro{>s  of  fowls. 

This  stone  is  found  in  the  bottom  of 
the  streams;  and  the  most  celebrated 
for  it  are  the  Ouro,  the  Diamantino,  and 
the  Santa  Annsi,  in  their  whole  length ; 
the  Arinas,  the  San  Franciscos,  of  which 
there  are  three ;  and  on  the  Paraguay 
itself  for  a  considerable  distance  down 
the  main  stream. 

The  SumidouTO,  which  ia  on  the  Ama* 
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zonian  side  of  this  ridge,  is  said  also  to 
be  exceedingly  rich  in  diamonds. 

A  Spaniard;  one  Don  Simon,  with  his 
slaves,  washing  on  the  Santa  Anna, 
during  the  dry  season  onli/f  got  in  four 
years  7,000  carats  of  diamonds. 

Castelnau  estimates  the  whole  yield  of 
diamonds  from  Brazil  to  the  end  of  1849 
at  near  $80,000,000. 

It  is  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  water- 
shed between  the  La  Plata  and  the  Ama- 
zon, operating^  with  its  gold  and  its  dia- 
monds upon  tne  cupidity  of  her  council- 
ors, that  has  been  the  curse  of  Brazil. 

At  first  the  diamonds  belonged  to  the 
crown,  and  no  person  was  sdiowed  to 
visit  the  diamond  district  unless  under 
the  strictest  surveillance.  Military  posts 
were  established  throughout  the  whole 
region  to  prevent  people  from  gathering 
its  mineral  wealth. 

Suppose  the  United  States  had  esta- 
blished military  posts  in  Caliiomia  to 
prevent  the  people  from  going  there 
and  digging  for  gold,  what  would  have 
been  the  condition  of  that  state  now  in 
comparison  to  what  it  is  ?  It  would  have 
been  as  the  interior  of  Brazil  now  is. 

The  policy  of  Brazil  has  been  not  only 
to  shut  out  commerce,  but  to  shut  up 
from  observation  the  wonderful  resour- 
ces, capabilities,  and  capacities  of  the 
finest  country  in  the  world ;  and  among 
the  immense  treasures  which  lie  dor- 
mant and  undeveloped  there,  I  class  the 
precious  stones  and  metals  as  among 
the  least  of  the  truly  valuable. 

There  is  now  in  Rio  the  original  of  an 
order  issued  when  Humboldt  was  travel- 
ing in  South  America,  ordering  that 
great  man  to  be  made  prisoner  and  sent 
out  of  the  country,  should  he  once  set 
foot  on  Brazilian  territory. 

And  it  has  been  but  two  or  three 
years  ago  that  application  was  made  by 
this  government  to  that  of  Brazil  for  per- 
mission to  send  a  steamer  up  the  Ama- 
zon to  explore  it,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States  alone,  but  for  the  good 
of  commerce,  science,  and  the  world. 
Permission  was  refused.  The  conse- 
quence was,  two  ofiicers  of  the  navy 
were  ordered  to  cross  over  the  Andes 
from  Lima,  and  descend  the  Amazon  as 
they  might.  One  of  these  officers  (Lieut. 
Herndon,U.  S.  N.)  has  just  returned  and  is 
now  engaged  with  his  report;  the  other 
(Lieut.  Gibbon)  is  still  on  his  way  down. 
Thus,  in  consequence  of  this  Japanese 
spirit  that  still  lingers  in  Brazil,  our  offi- 


cers, in  pursuit  of  science  and  of  know- 
ledge for  the  benefit  of  the  human  fami- 
ly, were,  by  this  dog-in-the-manger  po- 
licy, compelled  to  undergo  all  sorts  of  ex- 
posure, and,  living  on  monkeys  and  sea- 
cows,  to  descend  uxsX  mighty  river,  from 
its  sources  to  its  mouth,  on  rafts,  in  dug- 
outs, and  upon  such  floating  things  as  they 
could  find.  The  report  ot  these  two  ofii- 
cers will  no  doubt  open  the  eyes  of  the 
country  to  the  importance  of  this  region. 

On  the  ridge  to  the  north  of  Diaman- 
tino,  Castelnau  saw  the  waters  of  the 
La  Plata  and  the  Amazon  flowing  from 
the  same  farm: 

"  We  found  (says  he)  one  of  the  very 
sources  of  the  Amola,  (a  tributary  of  the 
Cuyab^)  which  rises  in  a  ravine  of  the 
plateau,  and  flows  towards  the  south ;  it 
IS  N.N.W  from  the  fork  of  it^  which,they 
say  is  a  httle  more  elevated.  These  two 
sources  unite  almost  immediately  in  the 
valley  to  form  the  Amola,  which  crosses 
the  road  of  Kebo.  The  farm  of  Estivado^ 
where  we  were,  is  situated  on  one  of 
the  most  interesting  points  which  the 
continent  presents.  There,  in  fact^  and 
at  a  fevr  steps  one  from  the  other,  arise 
the  sources  of  two  of  the  greatest  rivers 
in  the  world — the  Amazon  and  the  La 
Plata.  It  may  one  day  be  very  easy  to  es- 
tablish a  communication  between  these 
gigantic  streams,  for  the  master  of  the 
house,  as  he  told  us  himself,  had  attempt- 
ed, simply  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating 
his  garden,  to  turn  the  waters  of  one  ri- 
ver mto  the  bed  of  the  other.  The  source 
of  the  River  Estivado,  the  true  branch  of 
the  Arinas.  is  found  in  a  hollow  in  the 
plateau,  wnose  shed  is  turned  towards 
the  north  about  650  feet  east  of  the  house 
of  the  same  name;  and  275  feet  west  of 
this  appears,  in  a  little  grove,  the  source 
of  an  affiuent  of  the  Tombador,  which  is 
known  to  be  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Cuyab&. 

'^  The  farm  of  Estivado  is  therefore 
on  a  dividing  line  of  the  waters  whicb 
flow  north  and  those  which  flow  south. 
The  same  phenomenon  is  observed  in 
Macu ;  in  the  times  of  great  floods  there 
is  a  torrent  whose  waters  at  a  certain 
point  separate  in  such  a  manner,  that^  on 
the  one  hand,  they  flow  to  the  Cuyab&^ 
and,  on  the  other,  to  the  Tapajos. 

"  All  this  great  plateau  is  on  the  di- 
viding line  of  the  waters.  The  superin- 
tendent of  Estivado  told  us  that  once  a 
canoe  had  been  carried  from  Cuyab&  in 
the  Arinas  by  means  of  a  portage  of  only 
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fonr  leagues  across  the  Chapola,  and  the 
proprietor  of  Macu  had  proposed  to  esta- 
blisn  this  communioation.^' 

Diamantino  carries  on  a  direct  trade 
with  Para,  by  the  Arinas,  the  Tapajos, 
and  Amazon.  The  place  of  embarka- 
tion is  ten  leagues  from  the  Tillage,  and 
a  voyage  up  and  down  thence  to  Para 
occupies  ei^ht  months.  The  Tapajos  is 
said  to  be  sickly. 

The  foreign  merchandise  that  reaches 
Diamantino  by  this  route  is  sold  at  an 
advance,  on  the  average,  of  eight  hun- 
dred ana  fifty  per  cent  on  its  price  in 
Para,  which  is  some  fifty  or  one  nundred 
per  centv  on  New- York  prices. 

Were  this  trade  large,  as  at  present  it 
is  not — and  without  steamboat  naviga- 
tion can  never  be— Pennsylvania,  no 
doubt^  would  rejoice  in  it;  for  iron  in 
Diamantino  and  the  province  of  Matto 
Grosso  generally  sells  at  $25  the  100 
lbs.— ^t;e  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  ton  ! 
— a  price  which  ought  surely  to  satisfy 
the  iron  men  of  any  country.  Salt  sells 
at  $18  the  100  lbs.:  flour  at  $40  per 
barrel. 

Castelnan  quotes  the  Para  and  Dia- 
mantino prices  of  thirty-four  of  the  princi- 
pal foreign  articles  of  trade  between  the 
two  places,  and  the  average  advance  in 
Diamantino  upon  these  Para  prices  is, 
as  I  have  stated,  850  per  cent. 

Passing  from  this  benighted  country 
«  over  into  Bolivia,  Castlenau  came  to  an 
entirely  different  sort  of  people.  Indus- 
trious and  thriving,  the  Bolivians,  as 
they  contemplate  their  lovely  rivers, 
the  Pilcomayo  and  the  Madeira,  sigh 
for  the  steamboat  and  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  La  Plata  and  the  Amazon. 

The  Pilcomayo  takes  its  rise  under 
the  south  wall  of  their  beautiful  '^  Silver 
City,''  as  Chuquisaca  is  called.  The 
Yermejo,  another  lar^  Bolivian  tribu- 
tary of  the  La  Plata,  has  its  sources  fur- 
ther south.  After  a  course  of  a  thousand 
miles  to  the  southward  and  eastward, 
these  streams  empty  into  the  Paraguay; 
and  so  anxious  is  Bolivia  for  the  steam 
navigation  of  these  rivers,  that  she  has, 
I  am  told,  ofiered  a  bonus  of  $20,000  to 
the  first  steamboat  that  will  ascend  the 
Pilcomayo  to  the  head  of  navigation. 


Chuquisaca  stands  on  a  spur  of  a  moun- 
tain which  juts  out  from  the  Andes,  and 
constitutes  the  "divide"  between  the 
head-waters  of  the  Pilcomayo  and  the 
Madeira.  This  latter,  taking  its  rise 
under  the  north  wall  of  this  city,  and 
joining  a  tributary  which  comes  down 
from  the  city  of  Chochabamba,  takes 
a  sweep  of  some  three  hundred  miles 
to  the  southward  and  eastward;  then  re- 
covering itself,  and  swollen  by  the  nu- 
merous tributaries  received  by  the  way, 
it  turns  north  towards  the  Amazon, 
and  flows  by  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra, 
(the  present'  capital  of  the  republic,)  a 
magfuificent  sheet  of  water. 

From  the  two  first-  named  cities,  by 
the  windings  of  the  Madeira  to  the 
ocean,  the  distance  is  upwards  of  two 
thousand  miles,  more  than  half  of  which 
is  in  Bolivian  territory.  Well  may  that 
republic,  therefore,  sigh  for  river  steam- 
ers and  the  right  of  way  up  and  down 
the  Amazon. 

The  climate  of  Bolivia  is  one  of  the 
finest  tropical  climates  in  the  world.  In- 
deed, if^  climates  and  productions  may 
be  considered  to  include  those  of  all  the 
habitable  portions  of  the  globe. 

Here,  one  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain, and  surrounded  with  thq  luscious 
fruits  of  the  tropics,  may,  casting  his  eye 
up  towards  the  snow-capped  peak  above 
him,  take  in  at  one  view  the  whole  range 
of  the  vegetable  gamut.  Beginning  with 
the  chirimoya.  the  pineapple,  the  oranse, 
and  the  vanilla,  as  they  cast  their  Ua- 
grance  around,  he  passes  through,  as  he 
ascends,  mves  of  tne  olive  and  the  vine^ 
the  peach  and  the  pear,  until  finally, 
having  completed  the  vegetable  notation 
in  the  order  of  production  through  the 
torrid  and  temperate  zones,  he  reaches 
the  frigid,  and  with  its  cap  of  snow  he 
finds  me  summit  crowned  with  the 
mosses  and  the  lichens  of  the  polar  re- 
gions. 

About  one-half  of  Bolivia  is  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Amazon ;  one-fourth  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  La  Plata;  and  the  rest,  which 
is  not  desert  or  mountain,  is  in  the  val- 
ley of  Lake  Titicaca,  that  inland  basin 
in  which  the  Incas  and  civilization  of 
Peru  had  their  origin. 
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The  chronologv  of  creation  is  written 
in  immutable  coaracters  in  the  great 
volume  of  nature,  and  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  rich  in  historical  data  in  con- 
nection with  the  promotion  of  human 
progress.  The  experience  of  nearly 
sixty  centuries  is  recorded  in  these  an- 
nals of  animated  action ;  exhibiting^  as 
it  were,  a  journal  of  the  progressive  and 
retrogressive  changes  of  mind  in  its 
efforts  to  explore  the  hidden  secrets  of 
the  universe. 

The  civilized  world  of  the  present 
day  may  well  boast  of  the  flattering  as- 
pect ol  human  improvement  and  ex- 
panding genius,  while  a  retrospective 
view  calls  up  a  nost  of  straoge,  gloomy, 
yet  interesting  images  that  float  upon 
the  waves  of  the  past.  Tlie  wrecks  of 
ancient  grandeur  meet  our  gaze  at  eveiy 
turn ;  the  ruins  of  enlightened  periocu 
are  found  in  every  land.  Look  into  the 
dim  vista  of  antiquity,  among  the  dilapi- 
dated masses  of  mural  rubbish  strewn 
throughout  the  once  gorgeous  East. 
There  are  the  foot-prints  of  Desolation, 
clear  and  defined.  Overstepping  the 
terrene  temples  of  Salsette  and  Ele- 
phanta,  he  crushes  under  his  tread  the 
magnificent  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Per- 
sepolis;  Shushan.  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
Baalbec,  with  all  their  storied  great- 
ness, are  almost  lost  to  human  ken.  The 
columnar  fragments  of  Palmyra  only 
mark  the  location  of  the  solitude  of 
ruins,  and  green  stagnant  tanks  or 
oasian  pools,  where  the  prowling  jackal, 
and  Bedouin  bandit,  slake  their  parch- 
ing thirst.  Jerusalem,  "the  city  of  our 
God,''  is  trod  by  the  feet  of  the  infldel ; 
the  Turk  and  the  Arab  pitch  their  tents 
on  Mount  Zion.  Where  are  the  ancient 
emporiums  of  the  eastern  commerce. 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Tarshish,  and  Carthage  f 
Heliopolis,  and  Thebes,  with  its  hun- 
dred gates,  from  each  oi  which  a  thou- 
sand chariots  went  forth  to  battle  i  and 
where  is  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  A  mmon, 
of  the  Lybian  desert?  We  still  look  up 
to  the  mouldering  battlements  of  the 
Acropolis,  frowning  grimly  from  the 
rocky  hold  upon  degenerate  Athens. 
The  arcades  of  the  grand  Colosseum 
still  stand  a  gloomy  monument  of  archi- 
tectural genius  at  the  period  of  Vespa- 
sian's triumphant  reign.  Instead  of 
aighty  thousand  gay  auditors  assembled 
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to  witness  an  exhibition,  a  solitary  recluse 
or  bandit  mav  be  observed  skulking 
among  its  dark  recesses;  yet,  it  eluci- 
dates the  splendor  of  the  times  and  the 
taste  for  public  amusement.  But  what 
is  Rome  now,  with  all  her  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  ?  In  the  march  of  progress 
she  lingers  in  the  rear,  as  if  loth  to 
leave  the  beaten  paths  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies, bearins:  all  the  accumulated 
decrepitude  of  age.  It  would  be  folly 
to  foUow  the  destroyer's  footsteps 
throughout  Europe,  where  every  valley 
is  a  witnes^  and  every  headland  ex- 
hibits a  rumed  trophy  of  a  brighter 
day. 
In  referring  to  these  mementoes  of  pro»- 
rity  and  intelligence,  it  may  be  asked, 
ho  were  their  founaers  1  Who  were 
their  denizens  ?  What  was  their  litera- 
ture ? — ^the  elements  of  their  enlighten- 
ment? Who  were  their  teachers  I 
Who  laid  the  foundations  and  raised  the 
unique  tumuli  of  our  own  land?  The 
tescallis  of  Anahuac.  of  Otumba  and 
Cholula — the  dilapiaated  palaces  of 
Oxmutal,  of  Mitia,  Palenque,  &c.  ? 
They,  too,  evince  in  silent  veracity  the 
existence  of  an  enlightened  era  in 
America.  Who  will  assert  that  this 
Continent  is  not  the  lost  island  of  Ata- 
lanta,  of  which  the  elder  Pliny  vaguely 
speaks,  or  that  the  line  of  Asiatic  com- 
merce did  not  cross  the  Isthmus  of 
Chiapa?  The  late  discoveir  'of  an  ex- 
tensive city  on  the  Island  of  Tinian,  on 
the  direct  route  to  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago^ is  the  initiatorv  development  of  such 
a  supposition;  ana  similar  discoveries 
on  the  same  line  of  navigation  would 
give  it  plausibility. 

Following  the  diurnal  course  of  light 
to  that  quarter  of  the  globe  where  it  is 
supposed  the  human  race  commenced 
its  course  of  improvement^  and  from  the 
remains  of  science  that  was  anciently 
cultivated,  as  well  as  the  arts  that  were 
exercised  there,  it  is  concluded  to  have 
been  the  first  in  which  man  made  any 
considerable  progress  in  that  career. 
The  wisdom  of  the  East  was  early  cele- 
brated in  Scripture  history :  and  its  pro- 
ductions were  in  request  among  the 
Egyptians  at  least  four  hundred  years 
before  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch. 
There  is  reason  to  infer  from  the  same 
source  that  Damascus  had  a  mercantile 
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communication  with  India  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Abraham,  or  about  four 
hundred  years  after  the  deluge. 

Perhaps  no  country  has  undergone 
less  change  than  eastern  Asia.  What 
is  in  India  now,  was  always  there ;  as  it 
was  found  by  the  Portuguese,  so  was  it 
found  when  Parmenio  led  the  triumphs 
of  Alexander  thither.  Neither  the 
conquering  sword  of  Alexander,  nor  the 
ferocious  violence  of  its  Mohommedan 
masters,  nor  the  power  of  its  European 
tyrants,  have  been  able  to  effect  any 
considerable  change.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  deemed  problematical  whether  any 
alteration  would  be  an  improvement  on 
a  system  of  laws  and  ethics  that  have 
been  tested  by  the  experience  of  four 
thousand  years — idolatry  excepted  — 
Yet.,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  per- 
fection of  this  system  of  laws,  having 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  still 
tenaciously  adhered  to  by  the  natives, 
the  last  of  their  conquerors  only  have 
been  able  to  procure  the  means  of  their 
analysis  by  access  to  their  libraries. 
— Many  of  their  Brahminical  tomes 
claim  an  almost  incredible  existence; 
reaching  far  beyond  the  tolerated  limits 
of  orth^ox  chronology.  Ridicule  and 
grave  denunciation  have  condemned 
these  records  of  an  inappreciated  an- 
tiquity, and  there  is  reason  to  doubt^ 
whether  the  constructive  creeds  of 
modern  zealots  have  not  retarded  the 
spread  of  intelligence  and  the  progress 
of  intellect,  by  positive  assertion,  unsus- 
tained  by  Scripture,  the  evidences  of  na- 
ture, analogy,  or  the  philosophy  of  the 
physical  incfices  of  the  progress  of  crea- 
tion. The  condemnation  of  these  an- 
tique records,  that  contain  much  to  re- 
commend their  perusal,  as  the  mere 
emanations  of  a  voluptuous  fancy  or 
sublime  fable,  should  be  sanctioned,  if 
not  with  doubt^  at  least  with  extreme 
caution.  For,  how  is  it,  if  they  are 
totally  unworthy  of  credit,  that  the 
astronomical  tables  exhibiting  an  exact 
delineation  of  the  celestial  spheres  at 
the  same  periods,  have  been  attested  and 
accredited  by  such  eminent  astronomers 
as  M.  Bailly,  of  Paris,  and  Professor 
Playfdir,  of  Edinburgh?  "These  ta- 
bles," say  they,  "  display  an  accuracy 
less  surprising  than  the  justness  and 
scientific  nature  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  constructed ;  that  such 
a  conformity  to  the  calculations  for  those 
ages    could  result  from   oothiMg,    but 


their  authors  having  copied  from  nature, 
and  having  truly  represented  the  state 
of  the  heavens,  in  the  era  in  which  they 
lived — nearly  five  thousand  yeart  aco. 
Nor  do  these  calculations  descend  to  toe 
grosser  estimations  of  the  Chaldeans 
and  Egyptians."  Yet  the  student  of 
ancient  history  is  referred  to  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  as  the  cradle  of  literature, 
science^  and  arts;  but  Cadmus,  the 
Phenician,  introduced  the  elements  of 
writing  to  the  colonies  of  Greece. 

The  researches  of  the  learned  in  this 
hitherto  sealed  magazine  of  knowledge, 
have  opened  for  tne  contemplation  ot 
the  philosopher,  the  philanthropist^  and 
statesman,  a  novel  but  ripe  field  of  in- 
teresting inquiry.  Each  may  here  dis* 
cover  a  regular  system  of  science  in  the 
various  ramifications  of  government  and 
morals,  perspicuously  displayed  to  the 
understanding  in  the  annals  of  an  age 
that  extends  far  away,  back  beyond  the 
popular  epochs  of  our  day.  When 
Egypt  was  yet  unknown ;  long  before 
Mizraim  had  lefl  the  plains  of  Sninar  to 
establish  the  empire  of  the  Nile ;  when 
all  other  nations  slumbered  in  savage 
sloth,  excited  only  by  the  barbarous 
passions  of  rapacious  hostility ;  led  on 
by  the  tide  of  commercial  enterprise: 
the  minister  of  our  artificial  wants  ana 
necessaries,  and  the  most  successful 
missionary  of  learning — literature,  in- 
tuitively flowed  in  the  same  channel, 
westward,  through  the  metropolitan 
marts  of  Persia,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  and 
Phenicia,  to  Egypt  and  Carthage.  Its 
African  progress  was  arrested  hy  the 
arid  sanas  of  Lybia  and  the  great 
Saharah ;  while,  on  the  North,  after  pass- 
ing Damascus,  it  seems  to  have  lost  its 
impetus  at  the  base  of  Mount  Taurus. 
But  in  the  process  of  lime  a  brilliant 
flame  burst  spontaneously  from  the  hills 
of  Palestine,  illuminating  not  Syria 
alone,  but  the  whole  of  western  Asia 
basked  in  the  effulgence  of  wisdom, 
emanating  from  the  mind  and  pen  of 
Solomon^  King  of  Israel ;  a  prince  no 
less  distmguished  for  his  literary  fame, 
than  for  the  splendor  of  his  commercial 
enterprise.  He  laid  the  foundations  of 
Tadmor  in  the  Desert ;  raised  its  pillajred 
palaces,  colonnades  and  aqueduct^  as  a 
central  trading  rendezvous  for  the  mer- 
chants of  Elam  and  Ind,  from  the  east^ 
and  the  caravans  of  Damascus,  from  the 
west.  Under  the  auspices  ot  a  royal 
co-partnership-— Hiram  and  Solomoih— 
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navigation  extended  from  the  seas  of 
CathaV*  to  the  channels  of  Albion,  and 
Jerusalem  and  Tyre  revelled  in  the 
wealth  of  distant  nations.  The  combi- 
nation of  contemporary  literature,  com- 
merce, science  and  arts,  impelled  the 
advance  of  general  improvement;  peace 
was  secured  ;  and  prosperity,  rehnement 
and  happiness  prevailed  throughout  the 
sphere  ot  its  influence. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  con- 
cerning the  sapient  King  of  Israel,  his 
magnificent  temples  and  gorgeous  pal- 
aces. The  former  were  overlaid  with 
gold,  and  ornamented  with  the  most 
lustrous  gems,  dazzling  the  eyes  while 
the  imagination  was  bewildered,  and  the 
mind,  as  it  were,  transported  into  the  re- 
gion of  fiction  and  enchantment.  By  the 
mfiuence  of  superior  policy  his  power  ac- 
cumulated, and  his  sceptre  swayed  over 
all  the  neighboring  nations;  and  the 
sovereigns  at  a  distance  sought  his 
friendship  and  alliance.  His  fame  had 
spread  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth;  the  philosophy  and  learning  of 
the  age  were  concentrated  at  his  court, 
and  Jerusalem  became  the  metropolis 
of  science. 

The  brilliancy  of  his  genius  and  of  his 
power  was  not  displayed  more  in  the 
richness  of  his  architectural  designs, 
the  superlative  beauty  and  roa^itude 
of  his  buildings,  or  his  commercial  ad- 
ventures, than  in  the  number  and  pomp 
of  his  military  divisions.  One  million 
and  a  half  of  men  composed  his  infan- 
try; twelve  thousand  horsemen,  with  one 
thousand  four  hundred  chariots — the  ex- 
quisite workmanship  of  Assyria  and 
kgypt.  He  procured  the  fiery  barbs  of 
Alrica  for  his  cavalry,  and  the  swiftest 
coursers  of  Arabia  were  harnessed  to  his 
chariots.  His  charioteers  were  helmed 
in  brass,  and  their  armor  was  of  burnish- 
ed steel.  His  cavalry  were  clothed  in  pur- 
ple, and  the  housmgs  of  their  saddles 
were  embroidered  with  gold,  while  the 

Erecious  dust  of  Ophir  glist^ued  in  the 
air  of  his  guards.  The  reins  of  their 
bridles  were  chains  of  brass ;  the  head- 
stalls and  frontlets  were  plates  of  silver. 
Their  swords  were  of  Damascus,  and  the 
armories  !of  Lebanon  were  stored  with 
shields  of  gold  and  targets  of  silver.  His 
garrisons  were  built  of  marble,  and  the 
stalls    for  the   horses    were   made    of 
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brass.f  And  when  the  monarch  willed 
to  mount  his  chariot  and  review  his 
troops, 

"  High,  on  silver  wheels, 
The  iY*ry  car  in  azure  sapphires  shone— 
The  cerulean  beryl  and  the  jasper,  green. 
The  emerald,  the  ruby's  glowing  blush. 
The  /laming  topaz,  with  its  golden  beam. 
The  pearl,  th'  Impurpled  amethyst,  and  all 
The  various  gems  that  India's  mines  afford 
To  deck  the  pomp  of  kings.  In  burnished  gold 
A  sculptured  eagle  (Vom  behind  displayed 
His  stately  neck,  and  o'er  the  royal  head 
Stretched  out  his  dazaling  wings.    Eight 

generous  steeds, 
Caparisoned  in  gold,  were  harnessed  to  the  car. 
In  obedient  pride  they  hear  their  lord- 
Exulting,  high  in  air  they  toss  their  heads — 
On  their  glittering  chests  their  silver  manes 

disport : 
The  king  commands— himself  the  charioteer." 

But  it  is  to  the  institutions  of  Greece, 
the  beacon-light  of  antiquity,  to  which 
the  modern  world  is  mainly  indebted 
for  all  it  knows  of  ancient  -literature. 
— They  were  admirably  adapted  for 
the  early  development  of  the  intellectual 
and  physical  powers  of  its  citizens. 
With  an  inherent  reverence  for  the  sa- 
cred mysteries  of  Eleusis;  embracing 
the  doctrines  of  religion,  the  unity  of 
God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  future 
rewards  and  punishments — ^virtue  was 
an  essential  qualification  for  public 
honors.  The  Olympic;  Isthmean,  Py- 
thean,  andNemeangarhes,  were  exhili- 
rating  incentives  to  merit ;  not  alone  for 
the  athletic,  but  the  literary  competi- 
tors for  fame  were  there.  Herodotus,  the 
father  of  profane  history,  read  his  compo- 
sitions at  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
fames.  It  was  thus  the  Greek  became  ad- 
icted  to  controversial  declamation  on 
speculative  theories,  which  he  had  the 
address  to  controvert  or  defend  with  an 
excess  of  dignified  refinement.  "  To  de- 
fine with  accuracy,  to  distinguish  wiUi 
acuteness,  to  reason  with  subtilty  while 
attempting  to  analyze  those  operations 
of  the  mind  which  the  facuhies  of  man 
were  not  formed  to  comprehend,"  were 
his  specious  characteristics. 

Urged  on  by  the  desire  of  surpassing 
excellence,  the  Grecian  mind  soared 
far  above  tne  envious  flights  of  its  pre- 
decessors. The  delicacy  of  taste,  rich- 
ness, beauty,  glowing  almost  into  anima- 
ted life,  was  only  found  in  the  inimita- 
ble statuary  of  her  studios,  while  her 
architectural  proportions  have  deserv- 
edly been  admired  in  every  age  for 
chasteness  of  outline  and  ornamental 
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design.  Literatare,  sculpttire  and  paint- 
ing were  sedulously  cultivated,  and  were 
deemed  exclusively  the  permanent  cha- 
racteristics of  Greece,  until  her  sove- 
reignty was  suppressed  by  the  Roman 
power,  and  the  torch  of  Grecian  genius 
blazea  from  the  altars  of  Italy.  Spreading 
with  the  success  of  the  Cassars,  it 
swept  round  the  southern  foot  of  the 
Alpine  barrier  into  the  ultra-montane 
regions  of  the  benighted  west  of  Europe, 
illuminating  the  progress  of  the  con- 
queror. 

With  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  the  advance  of  man's  in- 
tellectuality was  arrested,  and  for  a 
thousand  years  the  gloom  of  ignorance 
brooded  over  the  tomb  of  science,  of  li- 
terature, and  arts.  All  had  passed  away, 
as  it  were,  into  the  vortex  of  oblivion. 
All  that  ennobles  the  mind,  the  mighty 
power  of  intelligence,  was  obliterated — 
the  world  was  a  waste  of  depravity  and 
superstition,   until  that  brilliant   spark 

fleamed  upon  the  genius  of  Guttenburg. 
'he  effulgence  of  a  new  era  burst  from 
the  literary  press  with  tenfold  vigor. 
Accelerated  alone  by  its  intrinsic  me- 
rit)  its  course  was  onward,  under  the 
happy  coincidental  auspices  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

How  often  is  the  public  ear  assailed 
with  the  broad  assertion,  that  the  in- 
telligence of  the  present  period  far  sur- 
passes that  of  every  previous  age.  Here 
we  should  pause !  while  we  may  view^ 
with  laudatory  complacence,  yes,  even 
with  some  degree  of  pride  and  exulta- 
tion, the  brilliant  march  of  intellectual 
improvement,  and  reflect  that,  besides 
what  we  see  among  the  devastated  ruins 
of  the  past^  and  the  exhumations  of  Her- 
culaneum,  Pompeii  and  Nineveh,  we  are 
yet  in  the  novitiate  of  progress,  consi- 
dering that  we  possess  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  past  experience.  We  should 
not  forget  that  there  has  been  a  Cadmus, 
a  Solomon,  a  Homer,  an  Herodotus,  a  So- 
crateS|  an  Archimedes,  a  Praxiteles,  an 
Apelles,  a  Demosthenes,  a  Ceesar  and  a 
Cicero — a  Bacon,  a  Locke,  a  Descartes 
and  a  Newton;  that  the  splendid  ca- 
reer of  to-day  is  predicated  on  the  inci- 
dental progress  of  forty  centuries,  by 
legacies  ol  wisdom^  discoveries,  and  in- 
ventions of  former  times,  which  we  have 
inherited,  and  continue  to  appreciate 
and  improve,  seldom  accrediting  the 
distant  perioas  from  which  they  emana- 
ted   Tnus  have  Ihey  prepared  the  way, 


famishing  the  rodiments  of  the  mecba* 
nical  elements,  on  which  are  formed 
the  fiery  vehicles  on  which  we  ride  tri- 
umphantly away  from  the  rude  and 
dusKy  purlieus  of  antiquity. 

Mind  has  now  mounted  the  car  of 
PROGRESS — ^seizing  the  reins  of  science 
and  of  art — ^bounding  forward  unres- 
trained, like  the  bright  chariot  of  the 
sun,  into  the  untrodden  fields,  of  know- 
led^,  and  like  that  glorious  luminary, 
enhghtening  the  world  in  its  course: 
invigorating  the  sierras  of  intellect  and 
genius,  untu  they  burst  forth  into  fmcti- 
tying  maturity.  Disengaged  from  the 
gross  hallucinations  of  past  ages,  impos* 
ed  by  priests  and  princes,  it  rises  from 
the  slime  of  ignorance  and  depression 
on  freedom's  pinions,  independent  alike 
of  antiquated  do^as,  rude  philosophy, 
the  restraint  of  mtolerance,  and  sense- 
less superstition.  }iY  the  buoyancy 
of  its  own  enthusiasm,  it  soars  in  an 
atmosphere  uncontaminated  by  a  false 
philanthropy.  Time  and  space  are  con- 
ducted by  its  operations,  and  the  world 
is  embraced  at  a  glance.  It  commands 
the  elements,  and  they  obey  it :  the  si- 
lent mandate  of  a  tyrant's  wratn.  or  the 
sweet  accents  of  a  lover's  vow,  fij  on 
electric  wings,  and  strike  their  desti- 
nation of  a  Uiousand  miles  in  an  in- 
stant of  time.  The  globe  is  a  sphere  too 
circumscribed  for  its  expansive  research; 
the  universe  alone  can  limit  it<s  aspira- 
tions. No  part  of  it,  .however,  is  too  re- 
mote for  th&  investigation  of  the  mind, 
too  sublime  for  its  contemplation,  or  too 
insignificant  for  its  refiective  considera- 
tion. By  the  influence  of  a  candid  pul- 
pit and  enlightened  press,  benevolent 
mstitutions  and  the  dignified  adminis- 
tration of  a  liberal  government^  it  will 
diffuse  the  genuine  aspirations  of  the 
soul— of  nature — of  justice— of  tnith-^ 
yes.  and  of  a  Deity — until  the  final  link 
of  tne  despot's  chain  is  dissolved  by  Uie 
intensity  of  its  power. 

Even  now,  the  empires  of  oppression 
quake,  atad  the  ebullition  of  tne  vol- 
canic base  on  which  they  rest  is  only 
suppressed  by  the  arms  of  a  military 
force;  yet  another  is  rising  into  being 
on  the  very  crater  of  revolution,  and 
it  may  be,  wit<h  the  ^erm  of  destruc- 
tion in  its  bosom.  It  is  but  a  few 
years  ago  that  thrones  tumbled  their 
occupants,  leaving  the  sceptre  and  the 
diadein,  the  pomp  of  regal  sway,  the 
insignia   of  royal   grandeor,  with   all 
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tfMi  maket  a  paltry  maa  the  king,  was 
hurled  to  the  dust  for  a  season.  Not- 
withstanding the  restriotions  of  a  sup- 
posititious benevolence  imposed  upon  the 
rude  masses  of  mankind,  genius  has 
broken  through  the  barriers  of  pre- 
scribed edicts^  limiting  the  action  of  the 
mind  to  conventional  theories;  opposed 
the  novelties  of  modem  invention  or 
scientific  discoveries  as  innovations, 
conflicting  with  the  established  and  ta^ 
citljr  sanctioned  principles  of  ages. 
Giotta  invented,  or  at  least  improved, 
the  mariner's  compass;  and  the  teme- 
rity of  Columbus  (practically  demon- 
strated t^he  spherical  form  of  the  earth 
by  the  discovery  of  America.  The 
power  of  vision  was  extended  by  the 
discovery  of  Galileo.  The  telescope  is 
the  key  that  unlocks  the  obstructing 
barriers  of  sight  in  the  re^ons  of  space, 
opening  the  siderial  universe  for  in- 
spection and  study.  But  the  final  blow 
against  the  influence  of  the  restrictive 
decrees  of  oppression  was  given  by  the 
invention  of  the  printing  types.  The 
impetus  of  intellect  was  restored  by  the 
innuence  of  the  press;  men  dared  to 
look  abroad,  and  their  intellectual 
powers  were  enabled  to  roam  at  large 
in  the  realms  of  nature,  exploring  the 
land  and  sea,  and  scanning  the  celes- 
tial regions  of  the  spheres. 

The  application  of  magnetic  polarity 
to  navigation,  the  discovery  of  America, 
and  the  invention  of  printing,  have  hi' 
fected  the  aspect  and  destmy  of  the 
moral,  commercial,  and  political  world 
more  than  all  the  philosophy  of  ^ages, 
the  ethics  of  philanthropists,  the  swords 
of  conquerors,  the  decrees  of  emperors, 
ecclesiastical  bulls,  or  the  tortures  of  in- 
<yiisitorial  tribunals.  This  concatena- 
tion of  discoveries  was  essential  to  man's 
successful  career  of  improvement  With- 
out one  of  these  his  progress  would  have 
been  checked:  and  wbAt,  it  may  be  ask- 
ed, would  be  the  state  of  the  world  now, 
deprived  of  the  press,  the  magnet^  or 
America?  The  magnet^  as  the  key  to 
ocean  navigation,  openea  the  portals  of 
a  world  hitherto  locked  in  Uie  embrace 
of  its  own  exclusiveness.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  actual  existence  of  another 
continent)  of  easy  access,  astonished  the 
consecrated  guardians  of  wisdom  no  less 
than  it  did  their  more  iterant  devotees. 
By  the  aid  of  the  prmtinff  press  and 
tvpes,  tbe  literary  tomes  of  loiowledge 
tLat  had  been  shut  up  for  ages  in  the 
rou  xnr.  4 


dark  arofaive-dimgeons  of  monastic  w^ 
elusion,  were  recognized  and  brought  to 
light)  which,  under  the  same  regime  of 
neglects  must  have  been  lost  to  the  world 
for  ever.  The  crypts  of  ancient  lore 
were  unbarred ;  mouldy  parchments  ui^ 
furled ;  rare  manuscripts,  isolated  scrolls^ 
valuable  books  of  sacred  and  profane  ld»* 
tory,  arts  and  sciences,  were  put  to  the 
press,  and  struck  ofl*  at  a  price  that  ena- 
bled the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  to  enjoy 

**  The  fbMt  of  reason  tnd  Oiv  Sow  oTmiiI.*' 

Thus,  the  splendor  of  an  enlightened 
epoch  commenced,  dissipating  the  gloom 
in  which  the  human  mind  had  been 
shrouded  for  centuries ;  opening  a  vista 
of  superlative  grandeur  to  the  mental 
vision  of  t^ose  who  were  qualified  to  ap* 
preciate  the  prospect  and  future  destiny 
of  the  world — extending  its  benign  n^ 
diance  to  the  farthest  habitations  of  civ- 
ilized life,  in  the  ratio  of  time's  progres- 
sion, to  cease  only  when  the  last  pamde 
of  sand  shall  have  passed  the  gorge  of 
his  emblematic  glass,  and  has  dropped 
into  the  inexterminable  vortex  of  eter- 
nity. 

If  our  fathers  stood  aghast,  amazed, 
and  bewildered,  at  the  discovery  ana 
existence  of  another  vast  continent,  be- 
sides that  on  which  they  lived,  we,  the 
denizens  of  later  days,  are  equally  as- 
tonished that  it  should  nave  remained  a 
Urra  incognita,  until  advertised  by  Co- 
lumbus and  his  contemporary  navigators 
in  the  western  worlcf— «  continent  of 
vast  dimensions— extending  from  one 
frozen  zone  almost  to  the  other— exhibit- 
ing all  the  ph)[sical  characteristics  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  where  the  splen- 
dor of  a  ma£^nificent  sublimity  and  gran- 
deur prevail  throughout  its  whole  extent 
From  the  towering  glaciers  of  the  Arc- 
tic highlands  to  the  bold,  rock-bound 
promontory  of  Terra  del  Fuegoi  a  nagged 
mountain  range,  emerging  from  the 
Northern  Sea,  extends  its  vertebraic  line 
along  nine  thousand  miles  of  continent^ 
under  the  various  cognomens  of  Rocky 
Mountains,  Sierra  Madre,  CordilleraS| 
and  Andes,  until  they  sink  abruptly  into 
the  Southern  Ocean. 

From  their  dark,  cavernous  ravines^ 
great  rivers  take  their  rise,  or  raUier  fall, 
plunging  over  precipices,  headlong  daab- 
ing  ana  wheeling  the  fleecy  foam 
around  on  the  wild- whirling  eddies^  until 
they  reach  the  smooth,  placid  channdbi- 
of  the  lower  valleys  and  tha  plains 
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adaiinff  akmg  (hB  deep^eiiaxmeled 

Arteries  of  Use  worid,  fertilizing  the  soil, 
■aeliorating  the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere, 
mad  refreshing  vegetation;  while  a 
hundred  tributaries,  oozing  from  the 
«puT8  or  ribs  of  the  grout  ^inal  ridge 
•of  Annerica.  augments  the  power  and 
Tolome  of  tne  receptive  currents,  until 
they  reach  the  great  oceanie  reservoir, 
Ifom  which  they  exhibit  numerous  chau> 
aek  for  internal  commerce,  stretching 
away  up,  up,  to  the  region  of  the  icy 
peaks,  and  to  the  snow-capped  summits 
from  whence  their  waters  sprang.  What 
is  the  lauded  magnitude  of  the  aquatic 
trading  ducts  of  Europe  in  comparison 
with  those  of  America?  The  noble  and 
romantic  Rhine,  the  classic  Thames,  the 
Rhone,  the  Danube  and  the  Po,  would 
scarcely  fill  the  bed  of  our  own  Missouri, 
the  tributary  of  a  third-class  river  on  the 
Western  Continent. 

While  we  look  with  admiration  on  the 
magnitude  of  these  continuous  tides, 
rushing  in  a  thousand  channels  from  the 
fbuntams  of  the  Andes,  their  estuaries 
widening  as  they  approach  the  equato- 
rial embrace  of  the  Amazonian  sea, 
flowing  toward  the  ocean  with  a  breadth 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and 
another  of  eighty,  may  we  not  exult  in 
the  aquatic  grandeur,  extent  and  magni- 
ficence of  our  Northern  Lakes  ?  Stretch- 
ing away  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
broadest  part  of  our  continent,  are  seaafit 
for  fleets  of  merchantmen  to  traverse, 
and  on  which  the  marine  squadrons  of 
warlike  nations  may  yet  battle  for  su- 
premacy. 

These,  all  thesey  are  the  work  of  the 
iame  grand  Architect  who  laid  the  foun- 
dbations  of  the  eastern  wing  of  the 
world — a  part  of  the  embodiment  of  crea- 
tion. Their  existence  is  coeval;  but 
now  their  facilities  for  human  progress 
mre  vastly  at  variance.  That  is  enfeebled, 
•uperannuated,  exhausted,  and  worn  out 
ty  *g®>  ^y  ^^  avaricious  selfishness  of 
the  tew  to  oppress  the  masses  of  a  su- 
perabundant population.  By  the  depress- 
ing policy  of  its  reiimous  and  political 
instj^tions  it  must  decay,  and  is  now 
•  crumbling  into  ruin,  while  the  wave  of 
htttDAn  progress  is  still  '<  Westward,  ho !" 
.This  continent  seems,  at  the  present 
time,  the  accredited  home  of  an  invin- 
•oible  progress  iu  all  thinsfs  that  lend  to 
'ikB  reformation  of  the  human  iisimily. 
it  teems  to  have  been  leserved  for  tiie 
^puUcviax  aggiandizcmeatof  a  raM  that 


can  appreoi&te  and  iniftove  tbt  Mpttw 
alleled  natural  advantages  of  agrieuttara 
manafacturea  and  oomnMrce:  for  it 
abonnds  in  all  that  constittites  tiie  mipa- 
riority  of  other  lands,  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness, intelligence,  audpro^rity  of  an 
independent  people — rivers  admirably 
adapted  to  navigation,  on  which  to  con- 
vey the  surplus  prodacte  of  fertile  locali- 
ties to  those  of  other  dimes,  to  irri(?ate  a 
soil  favorable  to  every  production  Uiat  is 
necessary  to  sustain  life  or  minister  U)  the 
natuial  and  aitificial  comforts  and  wants 
of  man;  the  recipient  of  the  oppressed; 
appreciating  the  intellectual  and  physi- 
cal progress  of  the  age.  Extendmg  its 
marme  ramifications  to  every  (jnarter  of 
the  globe,  the  (late  strange)  ships  of  the 
new  world  are  seen  on  every  sea. 

What  a  retrospeotive  view — what  a 
scene  for  intelligent  refiection !  A  con- 
tinent abounding  in  all  things  that  n«p 
ture  has  to  bestow  for  the  sustenance  and 
enjoyment  of  transitory  existence;  in- 
exnaustible  mineral  wealth ;  a  soil  unsur- 
passed in  exuberant  fertility;  climates 
possessing  every  grade  of  temperature ; 
— the  equatorial  regions  graduated  from 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  tropical  ses^ 
coast  to  the  more  moderate  temperatufe 
of  the  salubrious  zones^  at  an  elevaticm 
of  from  six  to  nine  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  where  Cortez 
and  Pizanro  found  the  densely  populated 
empires  of  Montezuma  and  the  Incas  in 
a  state  of  civilization  but  little  inferior, 
in  many  respeot^^  to  their  conquerors; 
thence  rising  from  the  peopled  pla- 
tean%  to  the  frozen  pinnacles  of  a  fngid 
region  under  tbe  ecliptic. 

Induced  by  the  allurements  of  weallB. 
the  auriferous  regions  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  swarmed  with  emigrants  from 
Spain.  Here,  they  basked  in  the  sun* 
shine  of  affluence,  and  the  treasury  of 
Hispaniola  was  supplied  by  the  revenoe 
of  transatlantio  subjects.  They,  how- 
evisr,  enjoyed  tho  balmy  influences  of  aas 
atmosphere  of  a  superior  workl  with  less 
restraint  Combined  with  the  luxuriant 
productions  of  the  soil,  tropical  Irnits  and 
cereal  varieties,  a  delightful  clime,  and 
the  natives  subordinated  to  abject  sla^ 
very ;  with  the  munificence  of  imperial 
patronage  governments  were  establisii- 
ed,  and  the  vice-royal  courts  of  Anahuac 
and  Lima  exhibited  a  splendor  but  KlUe 
inferior  to  the  £scurtal,  or  the  Alhambn 
of  the  Moors.  Such  was  the  iavidL  «x- 
Iffavagance  of  these  sub^govemmeai^ 
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based  upon  ^e  inexharufe^le  profusion 
of  the  precious  metals,  that  the  jaa^nifi- 
cence  of  the  western  world  became  a 
proverb.  Old  Spain,  in  the  plenitude  of 
its  exchequer  and  diplomatic  success, 
leveled  in  a  glorious  triumph  over  Fran- 
cis I.,  and  the  arms  of  Castile  and  Arra- 
gon  were  then  deemed  invincible.  Lite- 
rature flourished,  commerce  extended. 
the  arts  were  encouraged,  and  the 
haughty  demeanor,  the  pride  and  pomp 
of  the  Hidalgos,  ultimately  eclipsed  the 
progress  of  intellectuality.  An  effemi- 
nate indolence  succeeded  the  excesses 
of  intoxicated  power,  and  the  nobleness 
of  Castilian  chivalry,  and  a  miserable 
policy,  have  sunk  the  Spanish  power  to 
that  of  imbecility. 

But  far  away  to  the  north,  the  silent 
strategy  of  the  stealthy  Gaul  trod  the 
•hores  of  Newfoundland  and  the  banks 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  paddlin?  his  bat- 
toau  westward  on  the  great  lakes,  and 
i^anting  his  standard  as  he  progressed. 
Descending  the  Ohio,  exploring  the  Mis- 
touri,  and  following  the  current  of  the 
Father  of  Waters^  he  reached  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  impinging  the  limits  of  New- 
Spain,  and  circumvallating  the  terri- 
t^es  of  another  hereditary  enemv  in 
the  old  worid — the  colonies  of  England 
—whose  career  of  progress  it  is  designed 
to  briefly  sketch. 

In  the  year  1607,  under  every  species 
of  disappointment  and  discouragement, 
the  English  colonies  commenced  the  per- 
manent settlement  on  the  banks  of 
lames'  River.  Thirteen  years  subse- 
quent to  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  a 
handful  of  exiled  fugitives,  fleeing  from 
the  impaired  privileges  of  reli^ous  free- 
dom, sought  an  asylum  ott  the  inhospita- 
ble shores  of  Massachusetts.  Amid  the 
gloom  of  the  winter  solstice  in  a  northern 
olime,  these  ^'  Pilgrim  Fathers"  landed 
under  the  fieivorable  auspices  of  no 
|iation  izing  power  but  that  of  Providence, 
tn  whom  alone  they  put  their  trust. 
Thej  struggled  long  for  an  existence 
against  the  vicissitmies  incident  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons— starvation— 

•  «nd  the  hostile  aggressions  of  implacable 
lavages,  as  relentless  in  their  ferocity  as 
they  were  sanguinary,  continually  star- 
Inff  them  in  the  face. 

With  the  predetermination  of  success 
vlamped  upon  their  character,  every  ob- 
«lacle  to  their  progress  was  removed, 
«refy  obstruction  surmounted,  until  the 

*  4MnMteB^  of  aa  enthusiaatio  persever- 


ance has  placed  them  in  the  foremosi 
rank  of  nations.  A  simultaneous  de- 
velopment of  the  elemente  of  progress 
was  evinced  in  their  courage  and  ap- 

Sir^t  temerity,  in  daring  to  be  free  from 
e  antiquated  trammels  of  European  ^ 
power,  by  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  ' 
oppression.  The  influence  of  intellect 
progressed,  while  that  of  brutal  force  was 
abrogated  by  the  potency  of  rational 
policy,  based  upon  the  public  will.  The 
struggle  for  supremacy  and  freedom  was 
long,  and  severely  arduous  j  victory 
poised  the  laurel  wreath  of  triumph  in 
doubtful  hesitation,  until,  soaring  above 
the  plains  of  Yorktown.  sne  drop()ed  the 
diadem  of  liberty,  and  young  America 
was  free. 

The  emancipated  youth,  reared  in  the 
forest  wilds — was  a  semi-savage,  it  was 
thought!  Eude  were  his  thougnts,  hi« 
manners  and  his  works;  but  that  rude- 
ness was  instilled  by  the  supposition  of 
his  monitorial  teaching  that  ne  must  re- 
cognize a  power  superior  to  himself. 
The  idea  €l  British  omnipotence  was 
urged  so  closely  home  to  his  conscious- 
ness, by  the  fearful  energy  and  play  of 
its  power,  that  he,  unaided  by  science 
and  art^  was  depressed  by  established 
formulas — the  surging  sea  hemming 
him  in,  forbidding  him  commerce  ana 
connection  with  others  of  his  race.  But 
looking  forward  on  the  stream  of  pro- 
gress, the  temple  of  fame,  fortune,  and 
telicity,  loomed  in  the  rugged  vista  of 
the  future.  His  undevelope  gfenius 
rankled  in  its  recess  of  the  brain,  as 
on  the  development  it  sprung  like  a 
young  ea^le  on  the  stage  ot  action, 
graspmg  in  his  talons  the  electric  bolts 
of  Jupiter,  and  the  emblematic  olive 
brancn  of  peace  and  commerce.  Then 
he  took  Ills  flight,  his  eye  fixed  upon 
heaven,  while  he  skimmed  the  ocean 
wave.  '  The  howl  of  the  tempest^  the 
lightning's  flash,  the  crash  and  roar  of 
thunder,  the  piercing  frosts  of  the  frij^d 
asone,  or  the  fervid  heat  of  equatorial 
regions,  do  not  impede  his  progress-^ii 
is  onward  still — striking  out  into  a  new 
sphere  of  existence,  discarding  all  the 
ancient  forms  and  formulas  that  contract 
the  powers  of  mind,  for  the  grand  and 
true  conoeptions  thatelevate  the  human 
powers,  and  propagate  the  principles. of 
political  equality;  tracing  the  retard- 
ing inferences  ot  these  forms,  where 
they  linger  among  mankind,  in  order  to 
apprecia^  by  oontrasty  the  mora  refined 
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and  elegant  ttnictures  of  tlie  present 
age. 

The  development  of  modern  science, 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  various  arts  and 
professions  of  the  times^  may  be  ac- 
.  credited  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Great 
Britain  claims  the  initiative,  and  the 
United  States,  as  if  by  intuition,  competes 
with  the  parent  state,  with  persevering 
ardor  and  successful  emulation,  in  the 
race  of  scientific  application  and  practi- 
cal demonstration  of  philosophic  princi- 
ples to  the  requirements  of  agriculture, 
mechanism,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. With  an  imperial  domain,  much 
of  which  is  unexplored,  its  vast  resources 
almost  dormant,  its  mineral  treasures  un- 
known, the  variety  of  its  agricultural 
products  limited,  its  commerce  in  in- 
cipiency,  its  manufactures  but  few, 
it^  institutions  of  learning,  science,  the 
fine  arts,  as  yet  in  a  state  of  infancy 
— the  genius  of  Young  America  has 
evinced  a  precocity  of  native  acumen 
and  talent  far  surpassing  the  ordinary 
progress  of  juvenility— displaying  a  ma- 
turity of  mental  ana  physical  advance- 
ment that  astonishes,  whHe  it  commands, 
the  respect  of  the  most  powerful  nations. 
Inferior  to  no  nation  m  the  elements 
.  of  local  felicity,  and  the  peaceful  ag- 
grandizement of  her  character — she  is 
SDCond  to  none  in  the  practical  de  mon- 
stration  of  progressive  improvements. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  colonies 
that  formed  the  bases  of  these  states 
only  contained  about  one  million  of  white 
inhabitants,  which  number  now  a  popu- 
lation of  twenty-five  millions.  Then  they 
were  without  a  foreign  trade — ^now,  the 
white  wings  of  commerce  are  spread  to 
every  breeze,  urging  on  with  lightning 
speed  their  laden  ar£rosies  to  every  clime, 
to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Thousands 
of  their  vessels — as  aquatic  hunters— are 
beating  up  the  fin- winged  quarnr  of  the 
ffreat  deep  in  every  ocean.  A  thousand 
'  darkening  vapors,  of  fiery  creations, 
mark  the  trackless  \rky  of  as  many 
ships  impelled  by  steam.  These,  though 
now  the  commercial  transports  of  peace- 
ful trade,  are  so  constructed  as  to  as- 
sume the  hostile  aspect  of  belligerents 
in  the  event  of  war.  The  same  motive 
power  that  urges  on  this  mercantile 
marine  through  the  vasty  deep^  is  like- 
wise applied  to  every  species  of  handi- 
craft or  trade.  It  arives  the  saw,  the 
plane,  the  lathe,  the  forge,  the  needle, 
the  mill,  the  preaa^  and  those  lengthy 


rail-road  trains  that  traverse  this  and 
other  lands.  These  are  the  sequences 
of  modem  progress — ^the  knowledge  ol 
investis:ating  science,  and  its  multifari- 
ous appliances  in  new  discoveries  and 
inventions  in  the  laboratory,  the  work- 
shop, and  the  kitohen. 

This  is  certainly  a  wonderful  age! 
The  ancients  subdued  the  animated 
powers  of  the  wilderness  to  their  will ; 
to  drag  the  chariot  and  to  course  the 
arid  desert^  the  camel,  horse  and  tardy 
ass  performed  all  the  labor  of  mercantile 
transportation,  and  the  huge  elephant 
was  called  in  requisition  for  the  more 
herculean  labors  of  war  and  civil  life^ 
while  modem  intellect  directs  the  fierce 
elements  of  fire,  of  water,  and  of  air,  to  do 
their  bidding.  It  is  an  age  of  iron,  yet 
an  age  of  gold,  of  bronze  and  brass— 
an  epoch  of  metallic  grandeur,  unrival- 
ed by  the  gorgeous  fancy  of  the  eastern 
fabled  genii.  Crystal  palaces  and  iron 
mansions ;  long  lines  or  iron  ways ;  iron 
bridges  span  our  rivers,  and  iron  ships^ 
of  large  dimensions,  navigate  the  ocean. 
It  would,  however,  be  an  endless  list  that 
embraced  all  its  appliances,  were  it 
possible  to  call  up  the  embodied  wisdom 
of  antiquity  from  the  dark  profundity  of 
the  past^  and  show  them  modem  pio« 

fress  on  the  real  road  to  science,  as  it 
as  emerged  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
dark  ages,  or  even  from  that  of  the  last 
century. 

Show  them  a  lengthened  train  of 
twice  a  hnndred  loaded  wains,  gliding 
smoothly  on  the  iron  trail  -with  the  velo* 
city  of  an  eagle's  flights— dragged  on 
like  some  long,  slim,  snaky  monster  by 
its  locomotive  heads,  with  eyes  of  burn- 
ing fire  snorting  foith  their  heated  res- 
pirations, and  at  every  evolutionaiy  pul- 
sation discharging  the  refuse  remnants  of 
their  motive  power.  Show  them  a  ves- 
sel propelled  through  the  ocean  with  a 
celerity  of  fifteen  or  twenty  mUes  an 
hour  without  the  aid  of  sails,  or  wind,  or 
steam ; — another  force  impels  tJ^e  aqnatio 
palace — simply  heated  air  is  the  coercive 
calorician-power.  Show  them  cities  and 
their  thousand  streets,  stores,  public 
edifices,  and  private  dwellings,  at  mid- 
night lighted  with  ihe  brilliancy  of  noon- 
day by  an  invisible  fluid  that  is  weigh* 
ed  and  measured  with  the  same  jpte- 
cision  as  oil,  wax  and  tallow.  Show 
them  the  miniature  of  a  fine  lady — a 
dashing  belle — with  all  her  gaudy 
finery,  produced  with  the  most  acomato 
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vunutenessy  withoat  a  painter  or  a  pen- 
cil, except  Uie  pencils  of  the  solar  rays, 
merely  by  exposing  the  subject  to  tne 
refractive  condensation  of  tne  rays  of 
light,  through  the  medium  of  the  camera 
obacura — imprisoning  the  reflection  on 
a  silvered  plate  of  copper  by  chemical 
and  galvanic  fitters. 

We  almost  hear  them  exclaim,  as 
they  shrink  from  the  picture,  ''Hold! 
let  us  return  to  the  darkness  of  the  past^ 
and  be  again  shut  up  from  the  modem 
vorld  of  witchcraft,  magic  and  enchant- 
ment!'*' Detain  them  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  desire  them  to  take  a  peep  through 
Rosse's  or  Craig's  telescopes,  while  they 
take  a  sweep  across  the  firmament. 
They  find  the  naze  of  distance  dissolved  ,* 
the  barriers  to  mortal  vision  vanished; 
the  veil  of  the  universe  withdrawn;  the 
splendor  and  magnificence  of  celestial 
scenery,  with  all  its  grandeur,  displayed 
to  human  understanding  at  a  glance ; 
the  siderial 'fields  of  space  passing,  like 
a  panorama  of  suns  and  worlds,  with 
their  satellites  and  rings,  brilliant  orbs, 
and  opaque  planets,  on  the  majestic 
march  of  time.  We  imagine  a  spirit  of 
uneasiness  and  a  desire  to  quit  this  lower 
sphere,  and  ascend  to  planets  that  they 
recognize  as  their  local  habitations  in 
the  spirit  world,  on  the  acromatic  field. 
They  maybe  persuaded  to  stay,  and  look 
upon  the  operation  of  the  electric  post. 
A  London  correspondent  demands  from 
Paris,  Berlin  or  Vienna,  the  character  of 
the  Bourse,  the  rise  or  fall  of  stocks, 
prices  of  exchange,  &c.,  and  while 
^zing  on  the  operator's  motions,  he  reads 
tne  instantaneous  response.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  New-Orleans  broker  receives 
a  bulletin  of  the  packet  just  ten  days 
from  England  to  New- York,  in  ten 
minutes  aft«r  her  arrival.  Show  them 
twenty  thousand  mammoth  sheets  of 
news  thrown  ofi*  from  the  press  in  sixty 
minutes.  Show  them  yonder  hill  ob- 
structing the  progress  of  the  grading 
laborers  of  a  new  rail-road;  the  rock- 
bound  base  is  charged  already,  and 
i^ited  by  the  merest  movement  of  a 
tmy  wire,  connected  with  alternate  lay- 
ers  of  zinc  and  copper  plates  submerged 
in  acid;  a  vast  explosive  sound  bursts 
npon  their  ears,  and  the  mountain  rocks 
are  flying  in  mid-air.  Present  a  similar 
explosion  in  the  depths  of  Hell  Gate,  and 
the  heaving  surge  gives  way,  and  the 
sab-marine  obslnictions  are  riven  from 
their  foundations,  shooting  upward  to  the 


zenith  with  volcanic  force  into  the  aSrial 
space.     These  are  more  than  enough 
for  them,  yet  we  look  forward  to  more 
wonderful  occurrences. 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  unparalleled 

Progress  of  the  last  fifty  years  ? — Free- 
om,  and  its  concomitant  institutions, 
education,  commerce,  industry  and  en- 
terprise. The  bright  prospects  of  the 
future  seem  to  expand  over  the  region  of 
the  Southwestern  states ;  the  lustre  of  a 
glorious  halo  already  surrounds  their 
path  of  progress,  if  they  are  onl^'  true  to 
themselves.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana  are  already  on  the  track  of 
improvement  But  the  young  giant  of 
the  South  has  not  yet  decided  to  fall  into 
the  ranks  of  self-aggrandizement,  for 
which  nature  has  designed  this  great 
state.  The  people  of  Texas  are  evidently 
inclined  to  harmonize  with  the  con- 
temporary movements  of  this  progressive 
age.  A  union  of  sentiment  is  all  that 
is  wanting  to  form,  accelerate,  and  con- 
summate the  grandest  conception  of  the 
times — a  rail*road  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic,  connecting  these  two 
great  oceans  by  an  iron  link,  lying 
across  the  continent  of  North  America, 
and  forming  a  line  of  uninterrapted  com- 
munication between  Asiau  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  whicn,  from  the 
physical  constmction  of  the  country,  is 
destined  by  nature  to  pass  through 
Texas. 

The  fabrics  of  every  country,  the  pro- 
ductions of  every  clime,  will  oe  trans- 
ported upon  it.  Merchants  of  all  nations 
will  be  its  subsidiaries.  The  trade  of 
the  world  will  concentrate  at  two  points 
on  this  continent.  The  terminus  of  this 
road  on  the  Pacific  will  become  the 
great  mart  of  the  East.  There  will  be 
ofifered  for  sale  or  transportation  her  rich 
manufactures,  her  gums,  her  drugs,  her 
tropical  fraits,  her  gems.  At  some  point 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  best 
harbor  may  be  found,  will  be  the  com- 
mercial emporium  of  European  goods 
intended  for  the  consumption  of  the 
East.  The  future  Rothschilds,  Barings 
and  Asters,  will  congregate  at  these 
points,  as  the  immediate  localities  from 
which  the  other  markets  of  the  world  can 
be  scanned  and  controlled.  Capital  will 
be  amassed  and  wielded  in  sums  beyond 
the  pale  of  all  former  antecedents. 
Mercantile  operations  will  assume  gi- 
gantic forms;  and  the  adventures  will 
exceed  the  wildest  dreams  of  by-gone 
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ivys  of  speculation.  The  financial  short  in  the  attempt  to  delineaio  ikm 
kings  of  lo-day  will  dwindle  into  insig-  prosperity,  the  wealth,  the  refinement 
nificance  before  the  imperial  dynasties  m  tact,  the  abundance  of  all  the  ele* 
that  will  rise  ua  as  it  were,  to-morrow,  ments  of  greatness  and  happiness  olustefw 
The  pen,  aided  by  fancy,  might  eyenfall  ing  around  a  fotuie  like  this. 


»^ART.    VII.-OOMMEROIAL    PROGRESS    OF    BALTIMORE. 

[We  continue  to  present  statistical  returns  showing  the  growth  of  the  grreat  Aoeri- 
ean  cities.  We  are  indebted  to  the  annual  statement  of  the  Baltimore  Prie$s  CmrrtiU 
and  Baltimore  American  for  the  fects  we  now  give.] 

A  RE  view  of  the  business  operations  of  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  completely 
Baltimore  for  the  year  just  elapsed,  al-  established — the  Palmetto,  sailing  io 
though  it  may  not  afford  any  very  strik-  Charleston,  is  to  hare  a  consort  of  1,300 
ing  feature  with  reganl  to  actual  in-  tons,  tlie  larp:est  steamer  ever  built  at 
crease,  will  show  a  regular  and  healthy  Baltimore — she  is  building  at  the  yard 
condition  of  things,  with  an  abundant  of  Mr.  Robb,  and  her  constraction  hai 
money  markets  and  an  absence  of  specu-  already  reached  an  advanced  sta^ 
lation  generally ;  and  there  is  to  be  ob-  Earnest  appeals  are  being  made  daily 
served  every  element  of  future  growth  to  our  merchants  and  the  merchants  of 
and  prosperity,  with  the  promise  that  so  Savannah  to  establish  a  line  of  steam* 
soon  as  our  carrying  facilities  are  per-  ers  between  Baltimore  and  that  port; 
fected,  an  extent  of  inland  as  well  as  and  of  late  the  subject  has  come  so  pal- 
foreign  trade,  equal  to  the  desires  of  the  nably  before  them,  that  we  cannot  but 
most  zealously  ambitious,  must  be  real-  indulge  the  hope  t^at  we  may,  in  a  few 
ized.  With  regard  to  the  progress  made  months,  put  afloat  two  more  steamers  to 
toward  enlarging  and  facilitating  our  follow  in  the  wake  of  oar  pioneer  line  to 
trading  operations,  it  is  a  source  of  un-  the  South. 

feigned  pleasure  to  know  that  within       Much  has  been  said  within  the  year 

the  past  twelve  months  a  number  of  upon  the  subject  of  direct  trade  with 

most  important  objects,  which  only  re-  Europe.      However  zealous  we  may  be 

quire  time  to  cany  out   and  develop  in  our  efforts  to  place  Baltimore  upoa 

with  entire  success,  have  been  com-  such  a  footing  as  will  render  it  unneees- 

menced  under  very  auspicious  circum-  sary  for  southern  merchants  to  go  to  the 

stances.    In  the  train  of  these  we  think  North  for  their  purchases,  the  truth caa- 

we  can  see  many  other  objects  of  nearly  not  be  disguisec  that  our  water  facilities 

equal  moment^  as  affecting  the  future  of  are  such  as  to  preclude  the  poraibiUty 

our  city,  taken  up  and  as  ably  and  ener-  of  establisliing  Baltimore  as  the  impott- 

geticaliy  managed.    Since  we  last  pre-  ing  point  for  the  present.    What  we 

sented  an  annual  statement  of  our  trade  want  most  now  is  aid  in  perfecting  our 

and  commerce,  appropriations  have  been  water  facilities,  so  that  vessels  of 


made  by  Congress  and  by  our  City  pres(  nt  avera^  tonnage  may  arrive  and 
Council  for  the  improvement  of  our  har-  depart  ad  lihttnm,  hei  us  renew  and 
bor  and  ship  channel.  This  is  an  ail-  redouble  our  efforts  for  the  improvement 
desirable  object,  for  which  our  Board  of  of  oiy  harbor  and  river;  when  we  are 
Trade  had  been  assiduously  laboring,  ready  the  South  will  take  us  by  the 
and  we  are  in  hopes  that  the  general   hand. 

tovemment  will  follow  up  its  acknow-  J  The  BaUimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  is 
ledgment  of  the  propriety  of  our  petition  'completed  to  Wheeling !  Who  but  the 
by  a  further  appropriation,  and  one  more  citizens  of  Baltimore  can  fully  af^pre- 
oommensurate  with  the  character  of  the  hend  the  import  of  those  words  ?  Though 
object.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  hoped  it  be  not  our  vocation  to  indulge  in  pane- 
our  State  Legislature  will  imitate  the  gyric,  on  this  occasion,  at  least,  an  ex- 
example  of  our  City  Council  by  making  .  cuse  must  be  permitted  us  if  we  soar 
an  appropriation  towards  improving  the  somewhat  with  the  bright  wings  which 
Patapsco  beyond  the  city  limits.  hope  has  lent  us  in  the  contemplation 

Our  steam  ooanection  with  the  South    of  that  great  event     We  have  reached 
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the  tlirailiold  wad  tha  itepprng-stone  of 

our  true  commercial  destiny,  and  there 
is  nothins;  now  can  turn  us  oack.  The 
wide  and  feur  West  has  opened  her  am- 
ple arms  to  receive  us,  and  bids  us  God* 
speed  in  our  efforts  to  secure  the  prize 
which  nature  has  so  long  and  patiently 
held  out  to  us.  Who  will  say  tiiat  the 
prize  is  not  already  ours?  The  hope 
deferred  through  a  protracted  series  of 
years  is  finally  resolved  into  a  complete 
reality,  and  the  most  sanguine  calcula- 
tions of  those  by  whom  it  was  first  en- 
(ytained  are  on  the  eve  of  being  entirely 
verified. 

Coal — Cutnherland-^This  article  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  our  trade,  having  established 
itself  in  favor  wherever  its  qualities  have 
been  tested.  The  increased  use  of  steam- 
power,  particularly  on  the  ocean,  and 
the  growing  preference  for  cheap  bitu- 
minous coal  for  domestic  purposes,  have 
caused  an  extraordinary  oemand  for 
Cumberland,  and  our  routes  of  transpor- 
tation have  been  taxed  to  their  utmost 
within  the  past  year  in  order  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  different  companies  work- 
ing mines  in  the  Alleghany  region.  The 
trade,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
opened  under  some  disadvantages,  owing 
to  the  failure  of  the  largest  company 
then  in  operation,  the  late  Maryland 
Mining  Company,  and  continued  de- 
pressed until  May,  when  it  revived,  and 
Las  continued  since  then  with  great  ac- 
tivity. The  demand  for  transportation 
by  the  rail-road  company  has  exceeded 
its  ability  to  provide  cars,  and  at  this 
time  the  amount  brought  to  this  market 
Ibr'shipment  and  consumption  is  at  the 
rate  ot  about  300,000  tons  per  annum, 
although  the  business  of  the  Company's 
year  ending  1st  October,  1852,  did  not 
exceed  206,000  tons.  The  rail-road 
^  company  having  made  preliminary  ai- 
rangeraents  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  coal  trade,  the  exceedingly  active 
demand  now  prevailing  warrants  us  in 
the  belief  that  the  receipts  of  1853  will 
reach  not  less  than  500,000  tons. 

JUcaipU  of  Coal  at  Baltimore  for  tht  past  Eight 
Vrorf,  to  the  l*t  of  January : 

ConbcrlMri.  AaHuMtU. 

1945 16,000  tons 90,000  tons. 

1640 18,S»3     "    100,000     ** 

1847 50,SW     "   110,000     " 

184S 60,989     **   123,000     " 

1649 71,699     ••   140,000     ** 

1850 146,645     «•    160,000     ** 

1861 163355     "   900.000     " 

1853 356,000     "  135,000     *< 


ImpottM  y  aqfrn  at  tkia  Fmt/br  Ite  JM<  Tkmt 

Years : 

isn.         mi.         1888. 
From  Rio  do  Janeiro. .  .334,063... 866,840..  .150,186 

"  p;.S"?Siuo:.  I  "»«*'    »>»«»••  »•»«• 

"     Maracaibo 554...    5.873...    8,754 

"     West  Indies 8.535...    8,114...     6.538 

<•     Coastwise 4,360...     3,885...    3,9M 

Total 953,698. . .  305,108.  ..18T»4M 

The  receipts  of  cotton  at  this  port  ibr 
the  last  three  years  have  been  as  fol- 
lows, as  near  as  can  be  ascertained : 

1851.  IfU.  ItM^ 

From  New-Orleans 4,734...  3,070...  4,015 

"     Mobile 8,389...  3,737...  1.371 

"     ApalacbicoU 1,498...     677...  1,888 

"     Savannah 8,995...  9.990^..  3,500 

*'     Charleaton 13,000. . .  13,500. . .  10,00Q 

"     North  CaroHoa 2,000. . .  9,000. . .  1 ,508 

"  Viivinla  A  other  places  6,000...  5,500...  4,508 


Total.. 


. 33,594... 99,4M...95»788 


Imports  q/"  Hides  for  the  Year  1859 : 

From  RiTer  Plate 34.678 

"     Rio  Grande 14,674 

"     RiodeJanelro 6,578 

**     PortoCabello 98,168 

**  Weal  Indies  and  other  foreicn  ports. .  10,471 

"     Calitornia 97,348 

"     Coastwise  porta 50^084 

Total,  1859 .173,981 

"      1851 953,794 

"      1850 963,005 

••      1849 935,7tt 

Guano. — ^The  import>s  of  Peruvian  at 
fialtimore  the  past  year  do  not  muck 
exceed  those  of  1 85 1,  amounting  to  about 
25,500  tons.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  agents  of  the  Peruvian 

fovernment  have  imported  a  considera- 
te quantity  into  Norfolk  and  Alexan- 
dria, for  the  first  time.  The  demand 
was  active  the  past  season^  and  prices 
ruled  high,  from  dealers,  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  the  article.  The  import- 
ers' prices  remained  unchanged  at 
S46  20  per  ton  during  the  year. 

We  embrace  this  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting a  recent  statement  in  tne  Boston 
Journal  in  which  the  total  imports  of 
guano  into  all  the  United  States,  in  1851, 
are  put  down  at  23,153  tons.  The  im- 
ports of  Peruvian  guano  at  Baltimore 
alone  amounted  to  25,000  tons,  and  we 
are  quite  certain  that  at  least  10,000 
tons  were  imported  into  other  ports  in 
that  year,  which  would  make  the  total 
12,000  tons  more  than  is  stated  by  the 
Journal  The  total  imports  of  Peruvian 
guano  into  all  the  United  States,  during 
the  year  1852,  were  79  cargoes,  wita 
41,088  tons  (2,240  lbs). 
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tmporU  of  PtruoUm  Guana  at  BoUimore  for  tka 
Uut  Four  Yeara : 

1849 2J00  tons. 

1850 0,800    " 

1851 25,Q00     " 

185S 25,500    " 

Iron  Furnaciis  of  Maryland. — ^The 
following  table  exhibits  the  names, 
number,  location  and  capacity  of  the 
blast  furnaces  of  the  Stat«  of  Maryland. 
During  the  late  depression  and  excessive 
imports,  most  of  these  furnaces  hare 
been  idle,  but  prices  having  greatly  im- 
proved, they  are  now  about  going  into 
olast  again : — 

^<"s  C4iM*7Mraoa. 

FnnMvs.  Mo.  Loottoa.  Toof. 

Lonaeoning «  1.... Alleghany eo....  3,000 

Mount  Savage S....  "  ....6,000 

Lena 1....  "  ....  1,500 

Amietam 1 Washington  eo. .  9,500 

1,000 
3,000 
1,500 
1,500 
2,000 
2,000 
.  4,000 
2,000 
1,500 
7,000  i 
.  4,0001 


Qreen  Spring 1 

Blue  Ridge 1 . . .  .Frederick  co 

Catoctln 1...  ♦' 

Elba 1 Howard  co 


Muir  Kirk 

Curtis'  Creek 

Patnxent 

Blk  Ridge 

Nas«ongo 

Ashland , 

Oregon 

Ganpowder 

Harford 

I<a  Grange  

Sarah 

Havre  de  Grace... 

Principio 

Maryland . 

Laurel I 

Chesapeake 1 


.A.  Arundel  CO. 


\i 


Cedar  Point 

Locust  Grove 


1. 

1. 

2....  " 

1....  " 

1 — Worcester  CO. 

S.... Baltimore  CO. 

1 . . . .  " 

1....  "  ....  2,5001 

1 . . .  .Harford  co 1,500 ' 

I.  ..  "        1,000 

1   ..  "        1.500 

2....  «        5,000 

1.... Cecil  CO 2,000 

I . . . .  Baltimore  city . . .  2,500 
2,500 
2,500 


2.. 
1.. 


...  5,000 
...  2,000 


Total. 


.31. 


Pig  Iron 70,500 

Maeeipta  of  Lumber  at  Baltimore  for  the  pott  Five 
Year 9  : 

1848 38,132,688  feet, 

1849 69,673,039  " 

1850 63,000,000  " 

1861 60,000,000  " 

1862 76,402,129  " 

Flour  hupectiona. 
IMS.  1860.  1851.  1851. 

Howard-street  ..474,019.  .549,233.  .533,549.  .729,532 

City  Mills 245.753.  .295.230.. 324. 158.  .480,096 

Sfisquehanna....  16,272..  17,057, 

Ohio _..-_. 

FamUy 27,874..  35,171. 

Rye 8,011..     5.480. 

Com  Meal 54,837..  45,360 

Whisky.— The  extent  of  our  trade  in 
this  article,  although  known  to  be  larjje, 
cannot  be  arrived  at  with  anything  like 
accuracy,  on  account  of  the  imperfect 
lystem  of  inspections  which  prevails 
here ;  taking,  however,  into  account  the 
capacity  of  the  four  distilleries  which 
hare  been  in  operation  throughout  ihe 
best  {Mirt  of  the  year,  and  the  receipts 
by  rail-road  and  coastwise  vessels,  we 
are  safe  in  putting  down  in  round  num- 
bers the  total  receipts  at  1 15,000  barrels 


23,399..  51.317 
—    ...     6.291 

34,494..  33,929 
7,578..     6,450 

33,145..  57,138 


for  1852.  We  are  unable  at  present  to 
give  anything  further  than  the  range  of 
prices  of  the  raw  article  throughout  the 
year,  as  reported  in  the  Price  Oirreni 

Prieee  of  Ram  Wkiaky,  in  BarreU,  at  Baltimore  am 
UuiotoMdXUk  ofemek  Momtk,  1852 : 


January  ...1st.. 
Febraary...]st.. 

March 1st.. 

AprU 1st  . 

May Ist.. 

June Ist.. 

July Ist. . 

August Ikt.. 

September.. .1st  . 
October  ...1st  . 
November..  I  St.. 
December  ..1st.. 


.21H»—  .. 
.21H922  .. 
.23H924  .. 
.2m®22  .. 
.21)4  922  . 
.21  921)4. 
.21)i®22  .. 
.22H923  . 
.25  9-  . 
.25  ®-  ., 
.25  ®—  . 
.29    928H. 


.15th. 
.15th. 
.15th. 
.15th. 
.15th. 
.19th. 
.15ih. 
.15th. 
.15ih. 
.15th. 
,.15th. 
.15th. 


..21H«n 
..23    923 H 
..22    929H 
.22    9223* 
..21H922 
..21     9Sl)ft 
..22H923 
..22H923 
..25    9— 
..25    9— A 
..273«928* 
..25H92A 


Importationt  of  Molaeeee  at  the  Port  of  BaltiuMre 
for  the  past  Thirteen  Yeare : 


Ywn. 
1840.. 
1841  .. 
1842.. 
1843.. 


/ W«»t  IndiM , 

Hiitff.      Tret.    Bbh. 


-'CouUrte.- 


HkdM.  Tra. 
..5.420..  316.157....  901.. 363..  5^17 
..4,256..  159. 510....  678.. 521..  5,964 
..3,676..  155. 224....  413. 475..  0,805 
..2,769..  :i63..  15....  1,250.. 309..  0,541 

-'     —  686..  75..  4.996 

785.. 583..  10,150 
407.. 201..  6.929 
248..  8..  2,907 
721..  554..  12,703 
—  ..251.11,008 
77.  .244..  14.715 
813.. 171..  7,615 
838.. 153.  14,7M 


1844 5,654..  '434.. 520 

1845 3,620..    248.. 430.. 

1846 5,586..    942.. 692.. 

1847 7*662..    488.. 165.. 

1848 6,008..    852.. 247.. 

1849 5,883..    499. 112.. 

1850 6,815..    599  .294... 

1851 7,638..  3,329..  308.. 

1852 7,027.. 2,064..  80... 

JmportatioHa  of  Swgar  at  ikia  Port  for 
iTkirteen  Teare: 

Fmn  N«w.0ri«ani.  Fran  Wi 

Hhda.  Bbta.  IUmI*. 

.    7,433...      " 
.    4,184... 
.    6,103... 
.   7,642 


the  loot 


T««n, 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847  

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 


233 8,007 

II 8,750. 

264 10,828. 

741 7,483. 

9,172....    114    ...  10,885 

.  12,602....    413 5,161. 

.    9,845....    917 6.541. 

.    6,013  ...    183 18,240. 

.10,279....  3,208 14.841. 

.    0,851.... 2,384 12,570. 

.11,066.... 3,146 11,454. 

.    7.174.... 3,432 16,732. 

.13,153....    307 12,619. 


Veeoelo  arrived  at  Bakimort  iuri»/r  (^  yc«r 

exelueive e/ Bag  Craft: 


Skip*. 


185«. 

January.. 

February..  II 

March 13 

AprU 13 

May 8 

June 13 

July 11. 

August 19. 

September.  18. 

October....  II. 

November..  6. 

December .  9. 


B«kt.   Brif^ 

.  10...  15.. 
..  37...  30.. 
..  20...  38.. 
..  19...  38.. 
..  29...  30.. 
..  31...  35.. 
..  26...  42.. 

.  22...  41.. 

.  28...  45  . 

..  24...  85.. 

..  22...  31.. 

24...  26.. 


Sdi*i«. 

TMid. 

38... 

65. 

74... 

152. 

104... 

170. 

105... 

175. 

96... 

163. 

87... 

166. 

78... 

157. 

87... 

165. 

96... 

187. 

113... 

183. 

93... 

152. 

99... 

154. 

...1,909 
...4.006 
...1^253 
...  735 
...    93S 


.4,238 
..2JBS 
..9,054 
.1,420 
.2.542 
..2,691 

1691. 

18S1. 

139 
144 
163 
149 
144 
119 
136 
151 
153 
127 
120 
99 


Total  1852, 128. .  .292. .  401.  ..1,068. .  .1,669...  1,633 
"  1851, 103... 214... 346...  970. .  .1,633  ..  — 
NoTB.— In  the  arrivals  the  past  year  are  included 
the  tbllowing  foreign  vessels:  Ships- Bremen,  33  : 
British,  5  ;  Swedish,  I.  Barks— Bremen,  22,  Brit* 
ish,  24  ;  Hanoverian,  2 ;  Dutch,  4  :  Hambun,  1. 
Brigs— Brt^men,  5;  British.  73;  Spanish,  2;  Han- 
overian, 3;  Dutch,  I:  Swedish,  2;  Russian.  3  ; 
Hamburg,  2 ;  Danish,  1 :  Oldenbuif .  2  ;  Pmssian, 
9;  French,  I.  Schooners— British.  28 ;  Duteh,  I. 
Total,  218-total  foreign  vMsals,  1691, 148, 
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Tt^M€€»  Stmteauut,  tkowing'  H*  Qir««<t<jr  <»  tA«  several  WtartkomMtM  9%  fA<  Ul  e/Jmanuty,  1858.  IA«  /»• 

VeetUmt  hf  emek  hoMM '* '     -    -  ■'      '      '     '^ -^  -     " 

hmd  Jmmmary  1, 1853 : 


peetumt  hf  etch  komas  fir  tk*  ftar  emdimg  Dtentker  31,  Dtltveruw  for  tk*  m»« 


peri0dtt 


I  Stock  t 


Mo.  I.  Vo,  t. 

Stock,  January  1, 1862 3,996 3,259.. 

Inspections  of  1862 11,863. . . .  10,029.. 


..  2,708.... 
..  8,396... 


K«.«.  N».5.  Total. 

4,082....  3,664....  17,699 
8,114....  9,940. ...48,332 


ToUl 16,849. 

DeUveries  for  1862 13,749. 


..13,288. 
..11,677. 


..11,104.., 
..  9,223... 


.12,196....  13,694. 
.   9,072....  10,661. 


.66,031 
.64,272 


Stock,  January  1,1863....  2,100....   1,711....   1.881....  3.124....  2.943. ..  .11,769 


The  following  statement  shows  the 
stock  in  warehouses  on  the  1st  January, 
1852,  and  the  quantity  of  each  kind  in- 
ipeoted  for  the  year  ending  December  3 1 . 

Hh<b. 

Stock  In  warehouMs  January  1, 185S 17,0M 

InsDMlloaa  tkom  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31, 1852,  via : 

Maryland S«,5«0 

Ohio 17,780 

Kemncky 837 

Virginia 900 

Pennaylvania 6 

I   Total. .  48,338 
To  which   add,  reeeiTad  fVom  District  of 

Colombia,  and  not  inspectad 541 

06,578 

BXPOSTBD,  1858. 

:   ToBreman 88,880 

"  Rouerdam 11,478 

**  Amatardam 5.087 

«*  France 7,879 

"  England 9,847 

«•  Trieata 830 

"  St.  Pateraborg 910 

*' Hamburg 018 

*«  Emden 188 

"Africa 158 

**  Weat  Indies 178 

<'Otherporta 953 

"  Coaatwiae  porta 8,458 

54,813 

Stock  in  hand  January  1, 1853 11,759 

Manufactured  Tobacco. — ^The  lead- 
ing features  of  the  past  year's  business 
in  this  important  article  have  been, 
much  regularity  of  demand,  as  compar- 
ed with  the  previous  year,  and  a  more 
uniform  scale  of  prices,  witn  little  varia- 
tion. The  stock  now  on  hand  to  ge 
oyer  to  the  next  season  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  desirable  kinds  of  fine,  good 
and  medium  Qualities,  mostly  of  the 
manufacture  of  last  sununer  and  fall, 
with  a  small  proportion  comparatively 
of  common  and  perishable  descriptions. 
Agents  and  holders  will  therefore  have 
it  in  their  power  to  meet  the  early  trade 
expected  in  the  coming  season,  with, 
perhaps,  a  better  supply  than  they  have 
oeen  enabled  to  oner  within  several 
years,  and  present  advanta^s  to  new 
buyers,  which  it  is  conceded  this  market, 
from  location  alone,  enjoys  over  those 
eastwardly.  Prices  are  now  settled 
down  to  a  point  barely  remunerative  to 


manufacturers;  the  raw  material  gains 
additional  value  as  the  old  crop,  now 
nearly  or  quite  consumed,  goes  into  use, 
and  no  IjJ^elihood  of  an  abatement  dur- 
ing theSming  season  need  be  appre- 
hended from  the  prices  now  quoted, 
which  are : 

Crate. 
Poand  Inmpa  ofexeellent  fine  quality. .  iVom  30  to  40 

••  No.lbrand8 23to88 

"  mediam 13  to  18 

"  common 8tolO 

Beat  branda  or5'a  and  8*a  lamp 17  to  S8 

Medinm  "  "  14  to  18 

Common  "  "  11  to  13 

"        18'8,  18*f,  and  SO'a  lamp 8  to  10 

Ladiea'  twlat  and  other  apun  vtork 82  to  87 

Tobacco   Iiupwtiano    at  Baltimore  Jbr  iki   last 
Twetv*  Ytaro: 


Tmi*.  MaryUuid.        Ohio. 

1653 80,509... .17,730. 

1«51 85,013....  18,7»8. 

1650 87,085....  13,985. 

1849 80,869.. 

1848 83,491  . 

1847 34,580  . 

1648 41,418.. 

1845 39,538  . 

1844 33,849.. 

1843 89,354.. 

1848 33,759.. 

1841 89,980.. 


Virfieiaand 

other  kimU.     Total. 

...1,043....  46.338 
...  931... 43,748 
...  783.... 41,833 
...1,848.... 45,801 
...  703.... 33,908 
778...  50,571 


13,864 
9,709 
15,819 

89,638....  754 
88,690....  1.755.. 
15,484...  1344.. 
.13,465...  4,877.. 
.11,378.... 1439 


71,898 
67,980 
48.957 
47,696 
..46,476 


7,698...,  1,479  ...39,151 


U  0/  Tobmece  from  ike  Port  of  BaUimore  for 
tko  toot  Twelve  Ytaro: 

Allcithw 
pUcM.     Total. 

.7,734..  54,818 
.5,398.. 34,134 
6,540..  44,368 
.1,033.. 51, 934 
.  131. 38,690 
.1.895..  53,488 
.3,037..  49,491 
.3,880..  66,010 
.1,594.^44,904 
.  3,839. 48.M4 
.2,379..  4  3  763 
.3,519..  38,001 


Expot 


RMter. 
Y««n.    Bramca.       dam.         dam.     FnuiM, 

1858... 83,fifl0..  11,473..  6,067.. 7,679 
1851...  13,654..  9.694..  4,154.. 8,337 
1850...  15,864..  7,814..  5,973.-8,177. 
1649...  16,831..  13,783..  8,785.  .9,563. 
1848...  13,787..  7.9i0. .  3,103.  .5,761. 
1847...  82,967..  7,819.. 11,368.  .7,869. 
1846.  .84,404..  9,498..  6,181.  .8,165. 
1645. .  .36.633. .  16,171 . .  10,944.  .7.183. 
1644...  17,139.. II, 864..  7,095.. 7,813. 
1843...  16,990..  6.535..  7,335.. 7,938. 
1643...  17,71 9..  10,874..  8,109. 4,083. 
1641...  16,373..  7,918..  5,169.. 3,814. 

yalmt  of  Foreign  Tmporta  amd  Exporte  at  tht  Dio- 
triet  if  BaUimore  for  tke  poet  TkirUem  Ttmr* : 

Imports.  Esporta. 

1840 $5,109,274. . .  .$6,868,018 

1841 6,109,101....  4,997,633 

1842 4,062,260....  4,448,946 

1843 3,607,738....  4,740,042 

1844 4,261,883....  4,622,063 

1845 3,366,670....  6,266,276 

1846 4,238,760....  6,710,659 

1847 4,146,743....  9,826,479 
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1848 6,345.894....  7,309,608 

1849 5,291,566 8,660,981 

1850 6,417,113....  8,530,970 

1851 7,343,963....  6,466,166 

1852 ....  7,649,766 

SiatemtiU  nfAmericam  mud  For  em  FeueU  Cleared 
«l  the  Port  qf  Baitimtre  Jor  Foreign  CoumtrieB 
iMrimg  tk»  foar  endimg  Sloi  Doeomker,  1853  : 

^AflMrtcuB  VMMlt.-^    ^Foraicn  VMMb.-^ 
No.        Tom.       Um.    N«.        " 


RumU 

Do.  W.  Ind'fl  19 
Hanse  Towns  4 
HanoTer  — 
Holland. 
England 
SeoUand 

Ireland 

Gibraltar  .. 


2,075. 


10..  5,4(15. 
99..  19,042. 


391.. 


Too*. 

.     1..      196.. 

9         311.. 

40..  18,075.. 

1..        96.. 

17..  8,433.. 

469..  89.-11,780.. 
1..  309.. 
3..    ^U.. 


139. 
79. 

173'. 


Br.  W  Indies  99  .15,446. 
Br.Guiaiia..  19..  9,HW.. 
B.N.America  5..  1,934.. 
St.  Helena.. 


535.. 

3,750. . 

1,189.. 


Australia  .. 

France  on 

AtlanUc 

France  on 

Hediterr*n 

Spain — .,    ~    .. 

Cuba 13..  3,971.. 

Madeira 4..     708.. 

CapedeVerds  9..      141.. 

Trieste 1..      493.. 

Hayti i..      no.. 

Cen.  America  9..  137.. 
N.Granada.  13  .  1,238.. 
Venes.  Ports  19..  1,796.. 
Brazil ian  do.  64  .16,842.. 
Montevideo.  7..  1,959.. 
Bacnos  Ayres  9. .  905. . 
Chilian  Porta  6..  9,660.. 
Peruvian  do.  I..  277,. 
W.  Coast  Af.  6..  1,682.. 
Califbrnia...    4..  1,039.. 


13.. 
14.. 

720.. 
99.. 
50.. 

~2S.i 

103..  — ..    —    ..    — 

40..  — ..     —    ..    — 


64..  W%4.. 

6..  1,143.. 
45..  7,612.. 

1..      199.. 


8 

15 

653 

6 

374 

440 

15 

96 

472 
60 
377 

10 


—  ..     1..  195.. 

136..  — ..  —    .. 

193..    9..  176.. 

30..    1..  138.. 

19..  — ..  -    .. 

15..     1..  450.. 

6..  _..  —    .. 

11..  — ..  —    ., 

80..     1..  86.. 
89. 


670.. 
78.. 
15.. 
97.. 
14.. 


539. 

509. 
179. 
418., 
624. 


5J..  — ..    —    ..    _ 


Total 356.. 88,798.  .3,481..  997.  .58, 

Exports  of  Flour  from  BulUmoro, 
Uto/JasiM«ry,  1652 
Whura  io. 

Great  Britain  bUa, 

Hanse  Towns "  , 

Holland «*  . 

Braril "  . 

Montevideo «* 

Bnenos  Ayres 


Total. 
....925,928. 
....  14,464 
...  6,166. 
...136,590. 
j..  17,519., 
British  N.American  Col's  "  ....  36.871 


Venexuela  . 
West  Indies 
Other  ports... 


9,914. 
...162,497. 
...  11,318. 


,772..  2,536 
from 


isn. 
.  71,946 
.  5,851 
.  1.081 
.135,597 
.  13,793 
.  28,465 

749« 
128,727 
.  22,247 


Totak 618,265.... 415,963 


TabU 


Tmhl 

1841.. 
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«*            bxs ....  773  ...    5,591 
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'*          bbls....  371....     3.431 
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Among  Uie  articles  of  western  product 
of  primary  importance  which  cannot 
but  be  affected  both  by  the  completion 
of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Baltimore  route, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Baltimore  ana 
Ohio  Rail'foad  to  Wheeling,  is  tobacco. 
Baltimore  has  for  years  beea  a  leading 
market  foi^  this  commodity — ^the  inspec- 
tion of  which  has  reached  seventy 
thousand  hogsheads  per  annum — and 
Ahoufirh  New-Orleans  has  heretofore 
exceeded  this  city  in  her  annual  aggre- 
0ite  receipts,  there  is  every  ground  for 
i  tae  belief  that  Baltimore,  through  her 
)  rapid,  cheap  and  certain  lines  of  rail-road 
I  oommunication,  will  attxact  to  herself  a 
large  portion  of  the  tobacco  of  the 
West,  which  has  heretofore  descended 
the  Mississippi,  and  she  will  thus  be 
rendered  de  jacto  and  permanently  the 
tobacco  market  of  the  Union.  The 
European  capital  concentrated  here  for 
the  purchase  and  exportation  of  the  ar- 
ticle is  ample,  and  will  certainly  expand 
^th  the  demands  created  by  the  new 
accessions  from  the  West. 

The  provision  trade  of  Baltimore 
most  also  receive  a  fresh  and  powerful 
impetus  by  reason  of  our  newly  comple- 
ted rail-road  communications  to  Wheel- 
ing and  Pittiburgh.  In  this  import- 
ant and  constantly  increasing  branch  of 
trade,  there  is  to  be  found  displayed  a 
degree  of  enterprise,  intelligence  and 
onergyy  which  affords  the  gratifying 
assurance  that  its  increase  will  be  met 
with  enlarged  capital  and  all  other  fa- 
oilities  that  the  interests  of  buyer  and 
seller  may  require.  We  are  credibljr 
informed  that  the  value  of  the  provi- 
sion trade  in  this  city  alone,  during  the 
last  year,  was  eight  millions  of  dollars. 
The  business  of  provision  packing,  in 
"which  Baltimore  is  at  this  time  so 
largely  in  advance  of  the  other  sea- 
board cities,  both  in  the  extent  of  ope- 
rations and  reputation  for  excel! ence^  is 
also  likely  to  experience  a  great  in- 
crease from  our  rail- road  communica- 
tions. In  regard  to  position  as  a  provi- 
sion packing  point,  Baltimore  possesses 
advantages  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  At 
the  season  for  the  prosecution  of  this  bu- 
siness, the  temperature  here  is  very  ge- 
nerally at  the  desired  happy  medium 
point,  being  neither  too  cola  to  prevent 
the  thorough  curing  of  the  meat^  nor  too 
warm  to  cause  it  to  spoil. 

The  importance  of  the  flour  market 
of  Baltimore  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
the  inspections  of  the  year  just  closed 


have  reached  the  extraordinaury  total  of 
one  million  three  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  barrels,  a  larger  aj^gregate  than 
has  ever  before  been  attained.  When 
ihe  new  dour  trade  is  added  which  our 
rail-road  communications  must  secure 
from  the  West,  the  probabilities  are,  that 
the  aggregate  just  above  named  will 
soon  be  doubled,  and  that  Baltimore  will 
take  the  first  rank  in  this  item  of  trade. 

Although  we  have  no  detailed  actual 
data  on  me  subject,  we  feel  warranted 
in  saying,  that  the  foreign  and  domes- 
tic liquor  trade  is  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease— to  be  swelled  materially,  we 
have  no  doubt,  by  the  domestic  article 
which  the  West  will  send  to  this  mar- 
ket, as  well  as  by  importations  from 
abroad. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  disad  van  tastes 
under  which  Baltimore  has  heretofore 
labored  in  the  absence  of  cheap  and  ra« 
pid  communications  with  the  West,  her 
character  as  a  leading  grocery  market 
has  been  successfully  maintained;  and 
now  that  her  Tong  indulged  aspirations 
are  realized,  and  the  iron-roads  from  her 
harbor  to  the  Ohio  River  are  at  length 
completed,  the  energy  and  enterprise  of 
her  merchants  will  take  good  care  that 
their  friends  in  the  interior  shall  be  sup- 
plied on  even  better  terms  than  hereto- 
fore. During  the  ^ear  just  closed,  the 
coffee  trade  of  Baltimore  has  comprised 
an  aggregate  import  of  248,248  ba^s. 
We  are  enabled  to  state  that  coffee  will 
shortly  be  carried  to  Cleveland  from  Bal- 
timore, via  Pittsburgh,  in  less  than  sixty 
hours,  and  at  less  than  fifty  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  Facilities  of  this  cha- 
racter will  enable  Baltimore  to  maintain 
a  successful  competition  with  any  and 
all  of  her  sister  cities,  and  insure  her  a 
fair  share  of  the  grocery  trade  of  the 
lake  country. 

In  domestic  dry  goods,  it  is  known  that 
Baltimore  has  for  many  years  past  car- 
ried on  a  very  heavy  and  successful 
trade  with  the  West;  a  trade  that  has 
arisen  from  a  very  small  beginning  to  a 
present  enormous  aggregate  both  in  ex- 
tent and  value ;  and  in  this  branch  of 
business,  too,  we  may  confidentlv  pre- 
dict a  still  more  rapid  increase,  under  the 
influence  of  the  new  and  important 
facilities  of  access  created  by  our  lines 
of  communication  with  the  West^  the 
Northwest  and  Southwest. 

The  business  of  the  Baltimore  market 
in  the  sale  of  European  dry  goods  is 
growing  steadily  and  healthfully,  and 
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this  department  of  oar  trade  must  now 
experience  a  still  more  rapid  expansion. 
A  sure  basis  of  calculation  U()on  which 
this  opinion  is  founded,  exists  in  the  fact 
that  Baltimore  will  now  possess  all  the 
elements  of  a  large  and  regular  export 
trade  to  Europe,  the  returns  for  which 
will,  of  course,  be  in  such  articles  as 
will  best  suit  the  wants,  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  the  Western  and  Southern 
states. 

The  advantageous  position  of  Balti- 
more as  a  manufacturing  locality  has 
long  been  understood.  Its  water-power, 
for  extent  and  availability,  is  not  sur- 
passed ;  and  superadded  to  these  advan- 
tages is  the  possession  of  a  healthful  and 
genial  climate.  The  development  of  the 
Cumberland  coal  region,  and  the  low 
price  at  which  its  valuable  mineral  fuel 
18  furnished  in  Baltimore— excelling 
beyond  question  all  other  kinds  of  fuel 
for  the  generation  of  steam— cannot  fail 
to  give  a  new  impetus  to  all  departments 
of  domestic  manufacturing  industry. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Rail-roacI,  the  coal  of 
Alleghany  county  is  brought  from  the 
mines  to  Baltimore  in  the  brief  space  of 
fifty  hours  or  less,  and  furnished  on  the 
wharves  or  at  the  forge  fires  and  steam 
engines  of  our  workshops  at  the  very 
low  rate  of  S3. 50  per  ton. 

The  arrangements  recently  concluded 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road 
Company  for  the  large  increase  of  its 
motive  and  transposing  power,  will 
bring  to  this  city  annually  600,000  tons 
of  Cumberland  coal,  with  the  certainty 
of  a  steady  prospective  increase — ^the 
demand  for  it  navmg  been  always  ahead 
of  the  supply.  From  the  Susqaehanna 
▼alley,  we  are  certain,  also,  of  large  sup- 
plies of  anthracite  coals.  Doth  by  rail- 
way and  canal,  embracmg  all  the  des- 
criptions, and  existing  in  the  greatest 


abundance — nearer  to  Baltimore  than  to 
any  other  city  on  tide-water,  and^at  prices 
as  low  as  can  be  furnished  elsewhere. 

Although  this  article  has  already  been 
extended  to  a  greater  length  than  we 
contemplated  at  its  commencement,  we 
cannot  forego  allusion  to  the  very  supe- 
rior pig  iron  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baltimore.  It  is  unsurpassed  for  the 
purposes  of  car  and  engine  wheelj 
The  ore  is  found  in  great  abundance,  ana 
the  manufacture  of  the  iron  can  be  in- 
creased to  any  extent^  inasmuch  as 
wood  fuel  is  obtained  m  abundance 
from  the  shores  of  the  Bay  and  its  tribu- 
taries, which  is  not  the  case  in  any  of 
the  cities  east  of  Baltimore.  Large 
quantities  of  this  iron  are  now  carried 
to  New-England,  and  there  made  into 
car- wheels  for  the  supply  of  the  New- 
England  rail-roads.  Already  Baltimore 
is  able  Xo  boast  of  the  most  extensive 
establishments  in  the  Union  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  rolling  machinery  of 
rail-roads.  This  assertion  is  provea  by 
the  faust  that  at  this  time  Mr.  Ross 
Winans  is  finishing,  complete  for  ser- 
vice, a  locomotive  engiue  every  four  daye, 
or  three  engines  ever^  two  week*— 
the  value  of  each  enpne  being  about 
Un  thousand  dollars.  We  may  add  thai 
his  preparations  are  so  extensive  that  if 
required  he  can  complete  two  engines 
per  week.  The  first  locomotive  for 
Duming  mineral  coal  in  the  generation 
of  steam  was  built  in  the  shops  of  Mr. 
Winans.  His  engines,  adapted  to  that 
kind  of  fuel,  for  burthen  trains  particu;- 
larly,  enjoy  a  higher  reputation  than  any 
other  in  this  country.  His  working- 
force  employed  in  this  description  of 
machinery  alone,  is,  at  the  present  time, 
seven  hundj-ed  men.  There  are  now 
building,  and  under  contract,  at  the 
various  establishments  in  this  city» 
about  two  thousand  burthen  cars. 


ART.  VIII.-RESOUROES,   «to.,   OF    PHILADELPHIA  ♦ 
MR.  Tyson's  letters  to  the  late  wm.  peter,  British  comsitl. — no.  i. 


Mr  dear  Sir: — Your  official  con- 
nection with  our  port  has  led  you  to 
take  some  interest  in  its  commerce,  and 
a  residence  of  ten  years  in  Philadelphia 
has  enabled  you  to  form  a  clear  notion 
of  its  wants  and  capacities.  Among 
other  intelligent  inquirers,  you  have 
oflea  asked,  why  a  line,  not  merely  of 


propellers — desirable  as  these  are— but 
of  regular  steamers^  to  London  or  Liver- 
pool, has  not  been  established  here,  as 
in  New- York  and  Boston.    I  propose  to 

*  We  have  been  favored  by  tbe  author.  Job  R. 
Tyaon,  LL.D.,  with  a  conreeted  copy  of  his  admira- 
ble lettere.  and  shall  five  ihem  in  eonaecuilve  bqoh 
bera  of  the  ReTicw  to  our  readera.— So.  Rc» 
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thiow  together  such  thoughts  as  this  in- 
quiry suggests,  and  to  glance  at  the  past 
fortunes  and  present  prospects  of  the 
port^  in  the  belief  that  both  the  retro- 
spect and  the  anticipation  justify  and 
oemand  a  serious  effort  for  their  intro- 
duction. 

In  the  solicitude  I  may  discoyer  to 
build  up  the  fair  renown  and  true  gran- 
deur of  Philadelphia  to  the  proportions 
of  which  she  is  so  easily  capable,  you, 
at  least,  will  not  believe  that  I  am  in- 
fluenced by  a  sordid  or  pecuniary  objects 
I  am  not  a  merchant,  and  have  no  mo- 
tive to  sensibility  for  the  spot  we  inha- 
bit, but  the  interest  and  attachment 
which  spring  from  the  associations  of 
birth,  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  the  me- 
mory of  honored  ancestors  for  six  gene- 
rations. These  make  me  alive  to  her 
honest  fame  and  just  rank  in  the  great 
community  of  cities:  they  certainly  ren- 
der me  partial,  but  I  hofje  neither  extra- 
ragant  nor  foolish,  notwithstanding  the 
jentiment-— 

Non  limal  eniquam  eoneedttnr  amate  et  sapere. 

The  extension  of  our  commerce  lies 
near  to  my  heart  only  in  connection  with 
its  results ;  with  that  enlargement  of  spirit 
which  great  opulence  usually  engen- 
dera,  and  those  richer  blessings  of  a  high 
civilization  which  it  secures,  multiplies, 
and  diffuses. 

For  nearly  a  century  Philadelphia  was 
regarded  in  Europe,  not  only  as  the 
great  city,  but  the  focus  of  refinement 
and  civilization  in  the  western  world. 
It  is  a  mortifying  truth,  that  thoueh  in  all 
respects  eminently  entitled  to  her  for- 
mer repote.  excepts  perhaps,  in  numeri- 
cal precedence,  sue  has  so  dwindled 
in  English  and  European  estimation  as 
.  to  be  viewed  only  as  a  speck  in  the  com- 
mercial horizon — an  insignificant  point 
on  the  American  map.  it  is  my  purpose 
to  show  how  she  has  thus  receded  from 
the  transatlantic  vision,  why  her  foreign 
commerce  has  declined,  the  means  of  re- 
trieving it,  and  how  necessary  its  resto- 
mtion  is  to  her  prosperity.  I  shall  do 
this,  mainly  to  invoxe  your  influence 
with  British  capitalists,  to  aid  the  intro- 
dnction  into  her  port  of  a  line  of  iUam 
vessels  of  the  largest  class. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  cloud,  which. 
to  the  eyes  of  many  Englishmen,  is  still 
suspended  over  the  venerable  House  of 
Peonsylvania,  conjured  up  by  the  idle 
stoiy  of  an  intended  repudiaHon  of  the 


public  debt.  To  this  delicate  topic  I 
may,  in  the  course  of  my  letter,  inciden- 
tally refer.  Permit  me,  for  the  present, 
to  expatiate  upon  the  text  proposed  for 
elucidation. 

I  will  assume,  then,  thant  he  ancient 
reputation  of  Pennsylvania  for  good  faith 
and  integrity,  though  deliberately  fired 
at)  was  not  mortally  wounded,  oy  the 
facetious  bullets  of  the  late  reverend 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's.  The  militant  cre- 
ditor was  as  wide  of  the  mark  in  aiming 
at  so  small  a  sect  as  ''  the  drab-coatea 
gentry,"  and  holding  them  amenable  for 
me  supposed  delinquencies  of  the  state, 
as  he  certainly  missed  it,  in  so  precipi- 
tately selling  his  Pennsylvania  bonds 
under  par !  But  to  proceed  to  the  main 
subject  of  my  epistle. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  colony  of  mark 
in  the  western  world.  Though  the  last 
settled  but  one  of  the  English  provinces, 
she  soon  outran  them  all  in  the  race  of 
population  and  the  arts  of  life.  Three- 
quarters  of  a  century  younger  than  Vir- 
ginia, and  sixty-two  years  younger  than 
Massachusetts,  she  distanced,  within  the 
lapse  of  the  former  period  from  her  set- 
tlement, all  the  other  colonies  but  '^  the 
ancient  dominion.''  Every  bound  of  the 
young  giant  was  hailed  as  an  omen  of 
future  greatness,  by  the  parent  country. 
She  and  her  sisters  were  ranked  among 
the  fairest  flowers  of  the  regalia.  Her 
ingenious  sons — her  Rittenhouse,  her 
Franklin,  her  West,  et  Dii  Minores — 
were  received  in  London  with  caresses 
as  British  subjects,  and  conducted  to 
such  honors  as  learned  appreciation  and 
polite  society  could  confer.  The  litera- 
ture of  England  at  that  day  conferred 
upon  them  celebrity,  or  echoed  the  jus- 
tice of  their  domestic  fame,  until  the 
keen-sighted  discoveries  of  subsequent 
years,  detected  the  orthodoxy  of  oppo- 
site sentiments.  The  same  writers  who 
had  been  eloouent  in  their  praises- 
made  less  kino,  by  political  cnanges— 
could  see  little  merit  in  philosophers  or 
artists  who  had  ceased  to  oe  British  sub- 
jects, and  in  a  country  which  had  ceased 
to  belong  to  the  British  crown. 

But^  notwithstanding  the  chills  and 
damps  of  British  criticism,  Philadelphia 
continued  to  maintain  her  good-humored 
complacency,  and  a  healthy  commercial 
prosperity.  She  was  so  disloyal  as  to 
suppfy  many  of  the  sinews  of  war,  to 
sustain  the  new  government.  As  the 
seat  of  the  American  Congress,  an  d 
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the  chief  city  of  the  United  Colonies,  she 
was  freely  exposed  to  the  perils  of 
the  conflict.  But  she  participated  in 
the  benefits  of  that  unrestricted  com- 
merce which  the  Revolution  secured. 
Her  exports,  which  were  less  than  pight 
millions  of  dollars  in  1790,  rose  in  1796 
to  the  snm  of  $17,523,866.  Chiefly 
with  Philadelphia  capital,  Pennsylvania 
made  the  first  turnpike  road,  excavated 
the  first  canal,  and  constructed  the  first 
railwav,  of  any  magnitude,  in  this  coun- 
ty. Hie  importance  of  interna]  im- 
provements employed  the  tongues  and 
pens  of  her  best  speakers  and  writers,  at 
an  early  day.  These  sentiments  con- 
curring with  the  influence  of  her  exam- 
ple and  the  experience  of  its  effects,  dif- 
fused a  similar  spirit  through  New-York 
and  New-England.  You  will  not  ac- 
cuse me  of  indulging  in  a  boastful  or 
vain-glorious  spirit,  in  noting  what  his- 
tory records,  it  is  simply  tlie  truth  that 
Philadelphia,  in  all  the  duties  of  a  large 
community — in  the  construction  of  hy- 
draulic works  for  the  introduction  of 
pure  water  from  without  her  municipal 
limits — in  sanitary  measures — in  a 
complete  system  of  subterranean  drain- 
age— worthy  of  imperial  Rome  for  soli- 
dity of  structure — was  equally  in  ad- 
vance of  her  sister  cities.  Her  progress 
required  and  sustained  these  improve- 
ments. The  rich  trade  of  the  West 
seemed  destined  by  nature,  aided  by 
the  facilities  of  improved  roads,  to  centre 
in  Philadelphia.  As  the  metropolis  of 
the  colonies,  she  became  the  capital  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  laws  of  the 
Federal  Union.  Her  trade  to  China  and 
South  America  was  large,  and  secured 
golden  returns.  The  vessels  of  her  mer- 
chants unfolded  their  canvas  in  almost 
every  sea.  Colossal  fortunes  were 
amassed  by  an  expanded,  intelligent^ 
and  successful  commerce.    Under  the 

fenial  influences  of  kindly  wealth, 
eaven-blessed  charities  were  founded, 
and  conveniences,  arts,  and  elegancies 
were  multiplied.  It  forms  a  portion  of 
'  the  letter  I  inflict  on  you,  to  recount  the 
gleans  by  which  these  advantages  were 
lost^  and  how  they  can  be  restored,  with 
those  accretions  which  time  has  accu- 
mulated. 

While  thus  prosperous,  and  her  com- 
mercial progress  eminentJy  onward, 
Philadelpnia  became  informed  of  the 
rich  mineral  wealth  of  the  interior.  The 
vast  deposits  of  coal  ^and  iron  were  so 


alluring  in  their  promises,  that  the  pnb- 
Hc  mind  seized  upon  them  with  avidity. 
The  first  difliculty  was  to  subdue  those 
wild  and  magnificent  fortresses  of  na- 
ture— ^those  inaccessible  walls  of  rock 
and  mountain — with  which  she  delight- 
ed to  guard  her  treasures.  To  penetrate 
their  recesses,  to  scale  their  conglo* 
merste  ramparts,  and  convey  the  hidden 
mineral  to  market  over  a  conntrv  whoee 
undulations  of  surface  seemed  to  laugh  at 
the  eflbrt- — was  ridiculed  as  the  dream 
of  fanaticism  or  the  dictate  of  fbUy. 
But  impediments  seemed  only  to  stimu- 
late activity,  to  quicken  the  spirit  of 
speculation,  to  open  the  purse  of  en- 
terprise. Mnch  of  the  capital  which 
had  been  successfully  employed  in  for- 
eign commerce,  was  thus  diverted  from 
its  accustomed  channel,  and  taught  to 
wander  to  the  hills,  the  ravines,  and  the 
rivers  of  the  Lehign,  the  Schuylkill,  and 
the  Susquehanna. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  were  buried 
in  the  recesses  of  these  mountains,  or  m 
attempt-s  to  wind  round  their  valleys^  or 
improve  the  navigation  of  their  streama. 
Perhaps  a  hundred  millions — and  I 
do  not  lightly  hazard  this  estimate— 
does  not  exceed  the  sum  which  was 
transferred  from  the  concerns  of  mer^ 
cantile  activity,  and  absorbed  in  unpro- 
ductive investments,  made  to  develop 
the  trade,  the  agriculture,  and  above  all, 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  interior.  But 
prodigies  were  achieved  in  various 
part«  of  the  state.  The  Schuylkill  and 
Susquehanna  rivers  were  first  nirited  by 
a  canal,  and  both  afterwards  connected 
by  the'  same  kind  of  highway  with 
Philadelphia.  That  vast>  arm  of  the  At- 
lantic, the  Chesapeake  Bay,  vras  joincNd 
bv  canal  with  the  Delaware,  whoee  no- 
ble waters  find  a  ready  outlet  to  <he  sea. 
The  Ohio  River,  at  Pittsburgh,  was  mMle 
to  communicate,  by  aqueduct^  with  the 
preat  northern  lakes,  at  the  town  of  Erie. 
One  of  the  great  coal-fields  of  the  state 
was  brought  to  the  gates  of  Philadelphia 
by  a  fine  canal  and  a  noble  railway: 
and  innumerable  other  works,  of  present 
expense  and  future  utility,  were  under- 
taken and  completed.  Fiftv  miles  at 
least  of  underground  rail-roads,  are  said 
to  exist  in  Schuylkill  coiraty  akme. 
The  locks  of  the  Lehigh  canal  are  the 
deepest-  and  finest  in  the  world ;  and 
nofliing  can  exceed  in  solidity  and  beau- 
ty, the  inclined  planes  and  other  mitifi- 
ciai  works  of  that  opolent  region.    Of  • 
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ihB  coal  mine^  and  iron  mines,  of  the  constniction  of  the  great  highway, 
eanais  and  railways  of  the  state,  which  which  was  made  to  Pittsburgh,  the  wes- 
*were  nndertalcen  on  that  day  of  blind  tern  trade  refused  the  conveyance, — a 
«nd  wanton  expenditure,  how  few  have  conveyance,  which  was,  in  truth,  of 
realized  the  dreams  or  satisfied  the  hopes  such  a  nature  as  to  confirm  it  inaliena- 
of  their  ardent  projectors !  The  geology  bly  to  New-York. 
of  the  state  had  not  been  explored,  the  The  chain  which  was  to  bind  Phila- 
^rt  of  mining  was  imperfectly  under-  delphia  with  the  West  was  not  conlinu- 
Btood,  and  the  science  of  engineering,  ous  and  unbroken;  composed  of  inter- 
so  yclept,  was  marked  only  by  improvi-  mingling  and  welded  links ;  but  sever- 
dence,  by  fraud,  and  by  blunders.  These  ed,  disjointed,  fragmentary.  It  was  an 
gigantic  efforts,  like  all  premature  and  amphibious  connection  ofland  and  water, 
undigested  schemes,  were  fruitful  only  consisting  of  two  railways  separated  by 
of  sad  results  to  the  undertakers.  The  canal,  and  of  two  canals  separated  by 
coal  trade  was  to  be  nurtured  and  ma-  railway — happily  elucidating  the  defects 
tured  by  slow  degrees*  it  is  yet  in  its  peculiar  to  both  modes  of  transit^  with 
.infancy,  and  only  now  oeginning  to  re-  the  advantages  of  neither.  This  im- 
w&rd  it«  owners.  The  iron  manufacture,  provement  being  useless  as  a  competitor 
vrhicli  was  called  into  existence  by  the  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  other  projects 
protective  system,  must,  in  order  to  flour-  being  unfinished,  the  public  works  dis- 
ish,  be  sustained  by  the  stability  of  appointed  private  hope  in  the  benefits 
genial  legislation.  Exposed  to  the  ca-  they  promised,  and  public  hope  in  the 
prices  of  fluctuating  sentiment,  and  the  unprofitable  burden  tney  imposed.  The 
evils  of  a  step-dame  policy,  it  continues  commonwealth^  oppressed  by  her  debt^ 
to  cripple  or  ruin  the  manufacturer.  and  the  citizens  impoverished  by  their 

While  the  commercial  capital  was  losses,  the  western  trade  alienated  and 
{bus  wasting  away,  and  the  commercial  the  foreign  trade  neglected  and  dimin- 
spirit'  absorbed  by  momentous  projects  ishing,  Pennsylvania  presented  the  re- 
at  a  distance,  the  Erie  Canal  was  verg-  verse  side  of  her  early  picture— one  not 
ing  to  completion.  It  was  intended  to*  pleasing  to  contemplate,  but,  I  presume, 
conduct,  by  the  way  of  the  lakes  to  less  painful  and  humiliating  in  the  re- 
New-York,  that  western  trade  which  membrance  and  retrospect^  than  in  the 
had  been  the  exclusive  property  of  experience  and  reality. 
Philadelphia.  The  object  was  fully  at-  These  misfortunes  were  accompanied 
tained.  By  this  artificial  hiirhway,  our  or  quickly  followed  by  others.  Severe 
natural  heritage,  the  trade  of  the  West  losses  in  the  China  trade  ruined  some  of 
was  transferred  to  a  sagacious  and  vigi-  the  largest  ship-owners,  and  unwisely 
lant  rival.  For  a  time,  our  shrewdest  led  to  the  tot«l  abandonment,  at  our 
citizens  were  too  much  amused  and  de-  port,  of  this  lucrative  branch  of  com- 
lighted  with  their  mountain  treasures  in  merce.  In  the  gloom  which  pervaded 
the  interior,  to  perceiye  the  decline  of  the  commercial  ranks  of  society,  some 
their  foreign  commerce,  and  the  adverse  of  our  most  astute  and  enterprising  mer- 
tem  of  the  commercial  tide  in  their  do-  chants  removed  to  New- York,  and  aided 
mestic  trade.  The  state,  animated  by  by  their  capital  and  intelligence  to  build 
a  prosier  spirit  towards  her  metropolis,  up  that  prosperity,  to  which  the  acqui si- 
determined  not  to  submit,  an  unresisting  tion  of  the  western  trade  and  the  foreign 
Tictim,  to  an  inversion  of  the  natural  commerce  of  Philadelphia  had  largely 
laws  of  trade.  She  planned  a  grand  contributed.  Other  melancholy  events 
schemeof  internal  improvements,  which  succeeded.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
|)roposed,  among  its  primary  object^  the  States,  though  situated  in  this  city,  did 
Irrevocable  appropnation  to  herself  of  not  render  such  accommodations  to  the 
the  western  produce  and  markets,  and  a  business  community  here  as  were  favor- 
part  of  the  commerce  of  the  lakes,  able  to  the  growth  of  the  foreign,  or  the 
This  theory,  if  prosecuted  with  the  in-  enlargement  of  the  coasting  tiude.  Still 
telligence  and  forecast  which  gave  it  paper  money  was  so  abundant  as  to 
birth,  would  have  neutralized  the  effects  footer  remote  enterprises,  and  lead 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  intercepted  the  to  many  visionary  and  extravagant 
fame  of  Clinton,  by  undermining  or  re-  schemes.  The  bankruptcy  of  that  firreat 
moving  the  base  of  its  monument.  But  institution,  so  long  the  cherished  object 
tming  to  irretrievable  mistakes  in  the  of  our  pride  and  confidence^  was  as  sud- 
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den  as  the  descent  of  an  aralanche. 
Other  financial  disasters  followed  it^  in 

3uick  succession.  These  failures  sud- 
ealy  contracted,  within  the  narrowest 
limitSL  a  currency  of  unusual  expansion, 
and  tareatened  to  involve  our  people  in 
a  general  insolvency.  Prices,  which 
had  been  unnaturally  inflated,  became 
so  depressed  as  to  be  merely  nominal. 
All  exchange  of  commodities  was  at  an 
end|  negotiations  of  sale  and  purchase 
stopped;  and  the  payment  of  debts 
ceased.  The  banking  capital  of  the  city 
was  reduced  by  the  simple  process  of 
annihilation^  from  fiftif-one  millions  to 
eleven  millions  of  dollars !  Where  ruddy 
health,  perhaps  unnatural  plethora,  had 
appeared,  all  was  paleness  and  dejec- 
tion, wan  extenuation,  and  prostrate 
syncope.  If  a  volcano  had  opened  its 
nery  jaws  in  our  midst,  or  an  earthquake 
had  shaken  the  firmest  edifices  to  their 
foundations,  the  popular  terror  could  not 
have  been  more  complete,  the  distress 
and  dismay  could  not  have  been  more 
painful  or  pervading.  The  multitudes 
over  the  state,  who  had  entered  into  en- 
gagements in  a  moment  of  universal 
confidence,  and  upon  the  faith  of  fair 
but  deceptive  appearances,  as  they 
were  unable  to  jwty,  were  quickly  requir- 
ed to  make  liquidation. 

One  of  the  most  humiliating  conse- 
quences to  Pennsylvania,  of  that  season 
of  gloom  and  consternation,  was  f  he  pre- 
sent inability  of  the  commonwealth  to 
meet  her  obligations.  She  suspended  the 
payment  *bf  interest  on  her  debt,  and 
issued  certificates  in  the  place  of  money. 
No  private  person  of  mature  age,  or  re- 
sponsible character,  that  I  ever  heard  of, 
no  public  man  of  any  faction,  and  no  state 
paper  of  any  description,  ever  counseled 
or  hinted  at  such  a  scheme  of  redress 


at  the  spongej  sach  a  measare  of  relief  at 
repudiation.  The  sentiment  of  both  the 
^eat  political  parties  in  the  state,  at  a 
time  or  deep  despondency  and  nnnsual 
excitement,  was  united — ^without  one 
single  wrong-headed  exception  among 
the  adherents  of  either — ^in  favor  of  a 
speedy  resumption,  and  the  honorable 
redemption  of  the  public  &ith.  A  rigid 
system  of  economy  was  introduced  into 
all  the  departments  of  administration-^ 
by  retrencnment  of  expenses,  redaction 
of  salaries,  and  discontinuance  of  the 

Eublic  works.  These  measures  could 
ave  in  view  but  the  one  object  of  soy- 
ment  In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  treasury  and  pay  off  the  public  credi- 
tor, the  improvements  of  the  state  which 
were  finisned,  were  offered  for  sale  to 
the  highest  bidder.  But  the  corrency 
was  distrusted  or  gone.  There  was  no 
representative  of  value,  and  pecnniaiy 
means  were  hoarded  or  inaccessible. 
No  bidder  could  be  found  who  had  the 
courage  or  ability  to  make  an  offer. 
The  calamities  of  shipwreck  marked  the 
ravages  of  that  fearful  &torm.  When  ita 
fury  was  spent,  and  the  eye  could  coolly 
scan  the  track  of  the  hurricane,  nothing 
but  blight  and  desolation  met  the  view. 
Persons  accustomed  to  opulence  were 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  indigence. 
Our  fair  cit^,  as  a  community,  lost  aggre- 
gately an  immense  amount  of  capitaL 
varying  according  to  the  principles  of 
different  estimates,  between  riFTT  and 
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enough  has  been  said  to  account  for  the 
diminution  of  Philadelphia  commerce. 

The  next  question  occurs,  how  it  is  to 
be  regained — ^but  I  will  defer  the  con- 
sideration of  this  topic  to  another  day. 
In  the  mean  time,  believe  me  to  be^ 
yours,  very  truly,  &c. 


ART.    IX.-THE    REPUBLIO    OF    VENEZUELA. 

[We  referred,  in  several  general  articles  upon  South  America,  to  the  history,  etc,  of 
Venezuela,  condensing  them  afterwards  into  the  InduMrial  Retourcety  and  believe  that  th« 
following,  contributed  by  Loui«  Baker,  a  short  time  since,  to  the  National  Intelligencer,  wiU 
supply  ali  omisaiona.] 

A   COHMBRdlAL  VIEW   0»   THE    REPUBLIC  OF  TSNEZDELA,  ITS   SEAPORTS,  PRODUCTS,  BXroaTI, 
AMD   IMPORTS,    AND   ITS  TRADE   WITH   THE   OMITED   STATES. 

The  Republic  of  Venezuela  is  situated  by  the  river  Orinoco,  which  she  owns ; 
in  7^  north  latitude,  and  between  62<»  joins  Brazil,  and  has  for  her  western 
and  72**  west  longitude  from  Greenwich ;  Doundarv  New  Granada;  with  apopo- 
is  divided  from  the  British  possessions  lation  ol  a  million  and  a  hal^  one-thud 
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cf  which  are  engaged  in  agricultare. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  Colombian 
Republic  was  a  united  affair  between 
several  states^  prosperous  and  advancing 
in  all  the  advantages  of  life  and  action ; 
but  revolution  after  revolution  breaking 
out,  Bolivar  dyin^,  left  the  country  in 
civil  war;  the  military  chieftains  of  that 
day,  all,  no  doubt,  well-wishers  of  their 
common  country,  but  none  individually 
able  to  carry  out  their  liberal  views  for 
its  ultimate  benefit^  quarreling  among 
themselves.  Circumstances  unforeseen, 
but  no  doubt  repented  of  now,  occurring, 
eventually  compelled  these  states  to  be- 
come the  separate  governments  which 
to-4ay  are  recognized  as  such  by  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

Caraccas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela, 
is  now  being  built  up  again  very  rapidly. 
It  lies  in  a  vast  plain,  and  from  the  tojps 
of  the  mountains  which  overlook  it, 
north  and  south,  it  has  a  beautiful  but 
silent  appearance.  In  1812  an  earth- 
quake destroyed  its  edifices,  bridges, 
roads,  and  killed  nearly  half  of  its  inluib* 
itants.  The  horrors  of  that  time  have 
been  narrated  to  me  by  an  old  Venezue- 
lan, who  says  that  ^plunder  and  revo- 
lution, fire  and  famine,  were  the  order  of 
the  day.''  Thousands  of  people,  losing 
everything,  were  compelled  to  emigrate, 
thus  leaving  Caraccas  deserted  and  a 
heap  of  ruins.  But  things  are  changing, 
and  this  city  bi^s  fair  again  to  reach  the 
splendor  of  her  ancient  times.  Carac- 
cas is  accessible  to  Bo^ta,  Panama, 
Mexico^  and  even  to  Chili  and  Peru,  by 
the  old  stone  roads  made  in  the  time  of 
the  Spaniards,  but  at  present  not  used. 
So  covered  are  they  with  trees  and  dirt, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  out  and 
clear  them  for  use. 

The  mountains  which  divide  Laguay- 
ra  from  Caraccas  are  a  branch  of  the 
Andes,  and  continue  through  to  New- 
Granada.  At  present  the  population  of 
Caraccas  is  about  70,000  souls;  in  1812 
it  was  40,000. 

This  city  can  boast  of  many  splendid 
buildings,  such  as  churches,  convents, 
public  eaifices,  and  bridges — many  of 
them  the  venerable  and  solid  work  of 
the  old  Spaniards.  The  president's 
dwelling,  the  government-house,  the 
general  quarters  for  the  troops,  and  the 
old  Masonic  Lodge— which,  by-the-by, 
stood  the  shock  of  the  earthquake— -and 
many  others,  command  the  attention  of 
the  visitor.    The  squares  are  laid  ofi"  in 
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a  handsome  manner.  Bolivar  or  Inde- 
pendence Square  is  the  principal  one ; 
it  is  used  to-day  as  a  market  and  parade- 

§  round.  Near  by  is  the  cathedral  and 
le  bishop's  palace,  with  some  two  or 
three  convents. 

In  the  cathedral,  on  a  bier  covered 
with  black  velvet,  worked  with  silver 
stars,  lamps  continually  burning  around 
—a  railing  surrounding  the  whole  to 
keep  of[  intruders — lies  in  silent  gran- 
deur the  mortal  remains  of  General  and 
President  Bolivar,  the  liberator  of  his 
country,  and  the  champion  of  freedom 
in  South  America.  He  died  some  years 
ago  in  Carthagena,  and  at  his  own  re- 
Guest  his  remains  were  brought  over  and 
aeposited  there.  His  memory  still  lives 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

The  people  of  Caraccas  are  polished 
and  social,  kind  and  hospitable  to  stran- 
gers. The  city  is  very  extensive,  every 
house  having  a  garden  attached.  Car^ 
riages  are  not  used,  but  every  one  rides. 
The  beautiful  environs  of  the  town  in- 
vite one  dail}*-  to  take  a  walk,  or  a  ride 
on  horseback,  to  enjoy  its  varied  scenery. 

The  trade  of  Venezuela  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  we  are,  as  neighbors  and  con- 
sumers, more  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment and  increased  success  of  its  trade, 
advantageous  as  it  is  to  both  of  us,  than 
in  that  of  any  other  nation. 

Laguayra  lies  directly  on  the  sea- 
board, in  latitude  10*^  31'  52"  north,  and 
longitude  67**  7'  45"  west.  It  derives 
its  name  from  an  Indian  chief,  who  held 
possession  of  it  before  the  time  of  the 
Spaniards.  It  is  so  situated  that  from  the 
mountains  behind  the  town  it  affords  the 
visitx>r  no  other  view  than  the  ocean  it- 
self. But  he  is  recompensed  for  his  tra- 
vel many  thousand  feet  above,  on  his 
road  to  Caraccas.  Everything  is  still 
and  quiet,  save  the  occasional  noise  of 
the  muleteer  bell  and  call,  or  the  sudden 
flapping  of  the  wings  of  the  mountain 
eagle,  as  he  rises  and  poises  himself  for 
a  moment  over  the  valley,  and  then 
skims  o£^  perhaps  to  pay  a  visit  to  some 
friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  Andes. 
The  air  is  balmy  and  playful ;  flowers  of 
every  hue,  indigenous  fruits,  surround 
you  on  all  sides;  and  then  the  view, 
when  you  are  on  a  level  with  "Silla,"  or 
''  Saddle  of  Caraccas" — ^the  noble  town 
of  Caraccas  on  the  plain  some  thousands 
of  feet  below  you  on  one  side,  the  ocean 
on  the  other,  little  Laguayra  like  a  speck 
on  the  horizon,  all  tend  to  repay  you  for 
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your  time  and  trouble  spent  in  crossing 
the  mountains. 

The  temperature  of  weather  at  Ca- 
raccas  is  generally  from  60®  to 
70**  Fahrenheit — a  climate  remarkably 
healthy  and  beneficial  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree to  persons  subject  to  chronic  dis- 
eases ;  that  of  Laguayra  is  about  70^ 
to  SO*'. 

The  distance  from  Laguayra  to  Ca- 
raccas  in  a  direct  line  is  only  about\two 
leagues.  The  access^  however,  to  that 
city  is  by  the  old  paved  road,  made  by 
the  Spaniards,  steep  and  badly  construct- 
ed, but  safe,  and  only  usea  by  pedes- 
trians and  horsemen :  mules  are  employ- 
ed to  carry  burdens  to  and  fro  over  it. 
The  new  road  constructed  by  the  Vene- 
zuelan government  is  the  only  one  used 
and  traveled  on  by  wagons,  carrying 
from  point  to  point  goods  of  all  descrip- 
tions.   Its  length  is  about  thirty  miles. 

Laguayra  contains  a  very  good  hotel ; 
this  building,  the  churck  custom-house, 
and  some  dozen  mercnant  establish- 
ments, are  about  all  that  adorn  the  town, 
with  the  exception  of  the  "plaza,"  or 
public  square,  planted  with  the  almond 
tree,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  beauti- 
ful fountain.  It  is  used  for  a  market  and 
parade.  Opposite  it  is  the  arsenal  for 
troops,  military  and  naval  stores,  anmiu- 
nition,  &c. ;  part  of  the  town  is  walled 
in,  and  could  defend  itself  against  a 
strong  invasion.  This  town  suffered^ 
dreadfully  during  the  earthquake  of 
1812  :  so  did  Valencia  and  Puerto  Cabel- 
lo.  Macatia  and  Macuto,  on  either  side 
of  Laguayra,  are  fine  and  flourishing 
villages.  Laguayra  contains  from  fi^ 
teen  to  twenty  thousand  inhabitants, 
about  one-third  foreigners.  The  climate 
is  good,  and  the  water  salubrious,  run- 
ning over  a  bed  of  wild  sarsaparilla,  and 
coming  directly  from  the  mountains  over 
the  town. 

Laguayra  being  the  principal  and 
most  frequented  seaport  m  Venezuela, 
its  adjacent  position  to  Caraccas  gives 
it  unquestionably  a  decided  superi- 
ority and  preference  over  the  other 
seaports  of  the  republic,  the  principal 
amount  of  coflee,  cocoa,  indigo,  fustic, 
hides,  &c.,  being  shipped  from  thence : 
and  it  supplies  not  only  Caraccas,  but  all 
the  back  country  with  foreign  produce. 
Provisions  are  at  all  times  cheap  and 
abundant.  The  foreign  shipping  visiting 
this  port  amounts  to  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  vessels  per  annum,   sixty  of 


which  are  American.  The  port  is  a  road' 
stead,  but  safe.  Vessels  can  lay  at  from 
six  to  twelve  fathoms  water,  andf  in  naorer 
if  they  wish,  lighters  from  the  mole, 
where  the  custom-house  is  situated,  go- 
ing alongside  to  give  and  receive  car«>, 
which  is  done  without  danger.  Tne 
break-water  put  up  some  years  ago  by 
an  American  Company,  is  rapidly  going 
to  decay.  Strong  and  responsible  for- 
eign and  native  commercial  houses,  and 
consuls    from     the  different  European 

gowers,  as  well  as  from  the  United 
tates,  are  established  here.  Venezue- 
la has  a  considerable  foreign  and  coast- 
ing trade.  The  customs  at  Laguayra 
alone  amount  to  at  least  one  and  a  half 
million  of  dollars  per  annnm.  Every  kind 
of  American  produce  sells  well  and 
profitably  in  Laguayra.  Her  navy  con- 
sists of  three  or  four  small  sail  vessels 
and  two  war-steamers  of  large  size. 

It  is  recommended  to  h\l  who  may 
trad  e  to  the  Spanish  Main  to  try  La- 
guayra first,  and  reap  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  now  being  enjoyed 
by  many  foreigners,  and  by  a  very  lew 
of  our  own  countrymen  in  this  trade' 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Brazil  ana 
the  country  on  the  Pacific  side,  ofiers 
more  advantages,  profits,  and  chances 
for  trade,  than  any  other  part  of  South 
America.  I  allude  by  this  to  the  great 
trade,  if  followed  up,  which  the  Orinoco 
could  yield.  Our  proximity  from  port  to 
port,  the  real  desire  of  the  government 
of  Venezuela  to  trade  with  us,  is,  I  think, 
sufficient  incentives  tor  us  to  enter  with 
more  capital  and  more  zeal  in  this  trade, 
and  particularly  when  Venezuela  can 
furnish  us  with  the  same  produce,  as 
much  in  quantity  and  as  cheap  in  price, 
as  any  otner  part  of  South  America. 
There  is  at  present  no  banking  system 
in  Venezuela :  foreign  coin  is  used  (a 
great  deal  of  American  gold)  in  the 
transactions  of  business;  and  all  money 
coming  into  Venezuela  is  examined  at 
the  custom-house  before  it  is  circulated ; 
thus  it  is  that  no  bad  coin  is  found  there. 
There  is  a  direct  communication  with 
St.  Thomas  and  the  islands  by  sail  pack- 
et and  steam — the  latter  runs  tbe  whole 
coast  up  and  down,  touching  at  Curacoa 
with  the  mails. 

Emanating  from  the  mountains  and 
near  Lake  Parana  is  the  great  River 
Orinoco.  It  has  many  tributaries,  and  as 
it  empties  into  the  sea,  its  force  from 
its  descent  is  so  great^  that  for  some  miles 
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«itft  at  sea  the  whole  of  the  water  before 
you  is  muddy,  almost  black.  The  In- 
dians still  live  on  its  banks;  they  are 
peaceful  and  industrious  and  do  not 
mix  with  the  people  of  the  country  ez« 
cept  to  trade.  They  own  no  other  ru- 
lers but  those  they  nave  among  them- 
selves. Before  leaving  this  part  «f  Ven- 
ezuela, I  wish  to  make  a  fow  remarks 
upon  that  most  dreadfkl  of  all  diseases, 
the  leprosy,  its  cure,  &c.  I  ^so  find  the 
same  quoted  im  Count  Segur's  Travels  in 
South  America  some  years  ago,  nay 
many.  It  seems  by  the  tradition  banded 
down  to  the  people  in  this  and  other 
parts  of  South  America,  that  the  levrosy 
was  very  common  amon^tkem,  ana  that 
tliere  was  no  cure  for  it^  (in  Brazil  it  is  so 
to  this  day.)  An  old  black  slave  woman 
who  had  iti>  was  driven  out  in  the  woods 
to  die.  Tliis  occurred  in  Guatemala. 
After  wandering  about  some  time,  she, 
▼ery  much  frightened,  met  with  a  party 
of  Indians,  who^  instead  of  molesting 
her,  or  beins  at  all  annoyed  at  her  situa- 
tioD^  treatedher  kindly,  tooklker  to  their 

eace  of  abede  in  the  forests,  fed  her,  and 
»gan  to  ome  her,  by  giving  her  to  eat  a 
nw  lizard  cut  up  in  small  pieces.  This 
was  done  for  throe  weeks.  She  was 
cured :  and  one  day  the  Indians  bavins 
a  battle  with  another  tribe,  she  escaped 
and  found  her  way  home.  The  peoj^e 
all  thought  that  a  miracle  had  been  per- 
fsirmed  on  her,  until  she  told  them  the 
secret  and  the  remedy ;  and  after  it  had 
been  used  for  some  time  in  that  part  of 
South  America  this  disease  disappeared. 
The  remedy  spoken  of  sives  the  person 
very  strong  sweats,  and  a  desire  to  dis- 
charge saliva,  whereby  the  blood  be- 
comes once  more  pure  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin  and  the  mouth.  They  also 
say  that  hydrophobia  has  been  cured  in 
(he  same  way ;  whether  it  is  so  or  not 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  never  in  my  so- 
journ in  that  country  naving  seen  any 
ease  of  either  disease  or  the  treatment. 
But  this  tradition  to  the  present  day  is 
handed  down  to  the  people,  and  some 
have  assured  me  that  the  above  is  true, 
(and  they  are  persons  of  veracity) — ^that 
they  in  their  own  times  have  seen  the 
remedy  of  the  lizard  applied  with  suc- 
cess to  the  above-mentioned  diseases. 

The  breadth  of  the  chain  of  mountains 
in  Venezuela  is  about  thirty  miles,  and 
the  highest  point  is  about  seven  thousand 
feet  high.  The  "Silla,''  or  "Saddle  of 
Caraccas/'  from  its  height,  can  be  seen 


out  many  miles  at  sea,  and  is  the 
mariner's  direction  for  Laguayra.  The 
"Cambre"  or  the  "Top''  is  anotiier, 
from  whence  Caracca8,on  the  other  side 
of -the  mountain,^is  seen.  . 

Beyond  these  mountains  are  vast 
plains,  covered  with  immense  numbers 
of  wild  cattle,  the  hides,  tallow,  and 
horns  of  which  are  brought  to  the  sea- 
board and  embarked  for  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

Live  cattle  are  also  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  the  islands  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  at  great  profits.  There  are  many 
other  ports  which  are  of  consequence  to 
the  coasting  trade,  but  as  yet  are  not 
frequented  Dy  American  vessels.  Hie 
other  principal  ports  frequented  by 
foreigners  are  Maracaibo,  Puerto  Ca- 
bello,  Barcelona,  Cumana,  and  Angos- 
tura, or  '*Ciudad  Bolivar."  This  last^ 
situated  on  the  river  Orinoco,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth  or 
entrance  from  the  sea,  is  a  very  finely- 
built  town^  has  a  large  trade  with  the  in- 
terior in  hides,  homs,  tallow,  &c.,  which 
are  sent  abroad. 

The  nature  of  the  trade  of  Puerto  Ca* 
bella  the  seaport  of  Valencia,  is  pretty 
mucnthe  same  as  Laguayra,  and  is  a 
place  of  considerable  size;  contains 
about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  but 
can  boast  of  nothing  as  to  the  beauty  of 
its  buildines.  It  has  a  direct  communi- 
cation by  Valencia  with  the  back  coun- 
try adjacent  Valencia  is  a  large  town, 
of  a  mindsome  and  gay  appearance,  con- 
taining about  twenty  tliousand  souls; 
distance  from  Puerto  Cabello  about  thirty 
miles;  situated  on  a  lake  of  its  own 
name,  a  splendid  sheet  of  water,  abun- 
dant in  all  kinds  of  game  and  fish, 
which  tend  greatly  to  the  support  oi 
the  neighboring  people. 

The  city  of  Barcelona,  also  a  large  and 
well-built  town,  containing  about  nfleen 
thousand  inhabitants,  situated  on  the 
river  Niveri,  has  a  heavy  trade  of  hides, 
cocoa,  skins,  and  some  coffee,  but  Europe 
receives  more  of  this  bjr  one-half  than 
we  do. 

Maracaibo  is  situated  on  a  lake  of  the 
same  name;  an  extensive  and  well 
built  city,  containing  about  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  It  was  the  seat  of  the 
last  contest  for  power  between  the  liber- 
al and  oligarch  power,  and  has  suffered 
much  in  i&  business  on  that  account.  Its 
trade  is  the  general  produce  of  Vene- 
zuela, sent  k»  the  United  States  and 
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EuioDe.   The  lake  »  nsrigable  for  large 
yessels  soma  miles  up. 

Many  splendid  forest  trees  of  fine 
texture  abound  in  this  vast  country,  fit 
for  building  houses,  shipping,  wharfs, 
&o.  The  cedar,  the  mahogany  of  the 
country,  is  durable,  abundant,  and 
cheap;  the  espino,  amarillo,  a  yeflow- 

§  rained  wood,  used  for  furniture,  very 
urable  and  easily  worked;  the  cedro 
espino,  used  for  flooring,  &c.;  the  mango, 
the  cork  tree,  the  cano,  used  for  lathine 
and  roofing  purposes;  the  nispero,  used 
for  beams  and  railers ;  iignnm-vitW  and 
fustic,  which  latter  sell  readily  for  ei^ht 
dollars  per  ton.  Many  others  oould  oe 
enumerated,  but  we  eonclude  with  the 
palmo,  which,  with  the  cocoa-nut  tree, 
are  two  of  the  most  useful  in  Venezuela 
for  the  general  uses  and  wants  of  the 
people.  We  may  also  enumerate  the  milk 
and  wax  tree,  which  are  found  here, 
both  producing  a  regetable  milk  ana 
wax  nt  for  use. 

The  other  productions  of  Venezuela 
are  cofiee,  at  from  four  to  ten  cents  per 
pound ;  sugar,  mm,  cocoa  from  sixteen  ta 
twenty  cents  per  pound ;  cotton,  vanilla, 
and  castor  bean,  cocoa  oil,  indigo  from 
fifty  to  sixty  cents  per  pound ;  tobacco, 
rice,  wool,  hempjwheat^  com,  hides  from 
&ve  to  six  dollars  per  cwt.*  tallow,  horns, 
skins,  leather,  cattle,  jeric  beef,  Jesuit 
bark,  sarsaparilla,  ipecacuanha,  and 
many  other  medicinal  gums  and  plants; 
also,  cochineal — the  insect  and  the  vege- 
table—-which  grows  on  the  Orinoco; 
soap,  candles,  paper,  mats,  straw  hats, 
cotton  stuffs,  hammocks,  glass,  &c. 
Provisions  are  cheap  and  abundant;  the 
best  of  game,  and  plenty;  bhda^  deer, 
&c.,  are  found  throughout  the  country. 

The  pecan  or  wild  hog  of  the  country, 
easily  caught  and  domesticated  with  the 
common  hog,  abounds  in  the  mountains. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  with 
success  m  Europe.  Fish  the  finest,  and 
turtle  the  best  ever  seen.  Vec^etabies: 
potatoes,  beans,-  plantains,  bananas, 
pumpkins,  yams,  com,  ucas,  &c.  Fruits : 
lemon,  orange,  grape,  pine,  melon, 
^ava,  mango,  aguacati,  kc.  The  tama- 
rind,  though  indigenous  to  Venezuela,  is 
brought  m  preserves  from  Curacoa. 
This  country  is  rich  in  minerals :  coal  is 
found  in  Barcelona;  salt  in  Cumana; 
sulphur,  iron,  copper,  gold  and  silver, 
and  platina  and  lead,  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  republic,  but  for  the  want  of 


manual-labor  hands  t^  work,  tlie8#  dis* 
coveries  produce  nothing,  either  to  the 
native  or  foreigner.  Precious  stones  are 
also  found  there.  The  pearl  fishery  on 
the  coast  of  Margarita,  which  yielded  a 
large  profit  to  the  people  of  that  countiy 
at  one  time,  i»  now  almost  neglected. 

Salt  aboimds  at  the  island  of  Marga* 
rita — ^it  can  be  bought  for  six  cents  the 
cwt  It  is  of  a  very  superior  ^oality. 
This  island  also  produces  tlie  ^^  divi-divi,'' 
a  plant  used  for  tanning  leather.  It  is 
distant  about  thirty  miles  from  the  main 
land,  ofi  ^Cumana*  Margarita  is  the 
name  of  the  principal  seaport,  which  i» 
safe  and  eommodions  for  large  vessels. 
The  town  is  well  bmlt^  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  15,000  seals.  All  kinds  of 
American  produce  sell  well  and  rea- 
dily here.  Articles  from  the  United 
States  are  admitted  in  Venezuela  at  the 
rate  of  duties  attached,  viz.,  beef)  pork, 
lard,  soapy  candles,  ale  in  bottle^  dry 
gooos,  earthenware,  ironware,  ?lasswarey 
canvas,  cordage,  &c.,  generally  30  per 
cent,  on  the  invoice^  Chairs  not  put  upy 
and  mahogany  in  slabs^  the  same.  Floor 
$3  per  barrel ;  bisenit  4  cents  per  pound ; 
cassia  8  cts.  per  lb;  spices  6  ets.  per 
oz. ;  white  and  yellow  pine  boards,  &C., 
$5  per  milHon  feet;  paints  assorted  i 
cts.  per  lb. ;  rosin,  tar,  pitch,  $1  per  bbl. ; 
brandy  in  demijohns,  5  galloDs  each^ 
$3  ;  sogar- boilers,  nulls,  and  machinery 
of  all  descriptions  free;  salt  fish  the 
same.  The  port  charges  on  foreign  ves- 
sels trading  to  Veneziwia  are,  vis^  ton- 
nage duty  37  cts.  per  ton ;  entrance  fee 
$7 ;  anchorage  18  cts.  per  ton ;  water 
12  cts, per  ton;  light  6  ets.  pier  t(Hi; 
health  officer,  $3 ;  captain  of  the  port^  $3 ; 
interpreter,  S3.  For  a  vessel  of  150  tons^ 
the  port  charges  would  amount  to  S146 
Venezuelan  currency,  or  $100  United 
States  currency. 

All  duties  and  charges  are  made  in 
Venezuelan  currency,  called  '^  Maca- 
quino,''  which  is  less  by  twenty-five  per 
cent,  than  the  United  States  coc- 
rency. 

Weigbts  and  Measures. — ^The  pound 
is  sixteen  ounces ;  the  Quintal  is  four  ano- 
bas^  of  25  pounds  each^  the  fanega  is 
equal  to  one  bushel  Umted  States;  the 
arroba  of  oil  contains  three  gallons  United 
States,  and  the  arroba  of  wine  four  gal- 
lons United  States ;  the  foot  measure  is 
twelve  pulgados,  or  inches ;  the  vara  is 
thirty-three  inches  United  states. 
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Valme  of  Silver  and  Gold  Foreign  Coin  tn  trade  has  been  neglected,  I  will  mention 

Venezuela  by  law  ofJtu^  10, 1848 :  but  one,  and  of  thsA  I  am  cognizant.    It 

udtod  stoiMOnnMwib  TniiOTiniMrnrr*rT,  is  thisi  The  foreigners  in  that  country, 

Fifty  cenU,  BiWer 67  cts.  aided  by  their  friends,  no  matter  who 

One  dollar,  iilvcr t\  34  **  and  where  they  are,  are  continually 

Brazil  (960  reis) 1  34  «  complaining  of  losses,  of  fears  of  revolu- 

(The  same  with  all  other  dollars.)  tion,  bad  debts,  and  the  many  dangers 

French  fiYe-frane  pieces 1  25  "  to  be  encountered  by  those  who  may 

Doubloon,  gold,  Argentme 19  60  "  wish  to  embark  in  this  trade,  that  it  at 

"        Central  America 20  00   "  once  and  directly  discourages  the  be- 

"       Spanisk,  and  afl  others  21  00  •^  gjnner,  and  he  leaves  that  field  of  specu- 

4?*'*  Tif  *'^ ^15  «  »^<^^  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  friend 

-.,.*.      ^^^fH^ 13  1a  u  who  has  given  him  so /ln«  an  a«oun<  of 

S;|IS'l'Z?Sii.::::::::::iS»"  Venezuela,  foraaother.  Monopoly  be- 
'^  '  gins  again,  and  thus  it  goes. 
Exchange  on  the  ITnhed  States  and  But  things  are  chang;ing.  Ttie  whole 
Europe  varies  from  one  to  five  per  cent^  country,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
according  to  circumstances.  liberal  party.  General  Jose  Gregorio  Mo- 
Two  nullion  hides  and  one  million  bags  negas,  President,  is  quiet^  and  ns  trade  to 
of  coffee,  as  well  as  an  immense  quanti^  a  great  degree  more  so  now  than  ever 
of  indiffo,  cocoa,  fustic,  &c.,  are  exported  for  years  paSt  Public  schools  are  being 
annually  from  Venezuela  to  the  United  established  throughout  the  Republic. 
States,  England,  Spain,  Germany,  Italy  It  is  a  coontry  blessed  by  nature  with 
and  oiner  parts  of  Europe.  Yet  this  trade  a  fine  climate,  rich  soil,  health  and 
is  very  little  known  to  us.  It  is  monopoliz-  wealth  combined,  and  it  only  requires 
ed  by  a  few  foreign  houses,  (and  that  is  that  she  follow  our  example  m  the  arts 
the  case  all  over  South  America,)  some  of  and  sciences,  education,  morals,  laws, 
vrhom  do  the  American  business  at  im-  &c..  for  her  to  become  a  bright  star  in  the 
mense  profits  and  no  losses.  The  question  miost-  of  the  South  American  States,  to 
may  be  asked,  '^  How  is  this  ?'  Oat  of  benefit  tlie  world  at  large  and  herself  in 
many  caases  well  known  to  me  why  this  particular. 


ART.    X.-MIOHIQAN-HI8TORICAL    AND    STATISTICAL. 

[Trb  following  able  and  instraetive  paper  was  prepared,  at  our  reqaest,  by  Charles 
Fox,  Ess.,  of  Michigan,  a  gentleman  of  varied  informataon  and  of  acknowledged  public 

Sirit.     He  is  at  present  aenior  editor  of  the  Farmers'  Companion  and  Hefticolturist,  at 
stroit.     The  paper  constitiites  another  of  our  series  of  American  States,  which  we  in- 
tend shall  be  complete.] 


The  State  of  Michigan  is  naturally 
^vided  into  two  portions,  the  southern 
peninsula  and  Uie  noithern  or  Lake 
superior  eoantiy. 

The  first  is  l)ounded  on  the  west  and 
northwest  by  Lake  Michigan,  and  on 
the  east  and  northeast  by  Lake  Huron, 
the  River  and  Lake  St  Clair,  the  Straits 
of  Detroit  and  Lake  Erie.  At  the 
south,  it  rests  upon  Ohio^  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  The  south  line  is  one  hunp 
died  and  seventy-four  miles  east  and 
west ;  and  the  length  of  the  neninsula, 
north  and  south,  three  hundred  miles. 

The  northern  or  upper  peninsula  be- 
gins at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Superior, 
runs  southerly  along  the  Sault  Sain^e 
Marie  River,  lies  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  the   southern   peninsula,    and  is 


separated  from  it  by  a  part  of  Lake 
Michigan  as  far  as  the  Menomone  River. 
It  then  takes  a  northwest  course  to  the 
Montreal  River,  from  the  mouth  of 
which  it  follows  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Superior  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
presenting  an  irregular  and  nearly 
isolated  form,  varying  from  twenty  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in 
width. 

If  a  barrier  of  eighteen  feet  high  exist- 
ed across  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron^  Lakes  . 
Huron  and  Michigan  would  rise  to  a 
level  with  Lake  Superior;  and  if  a 
similar  barrier  of  thirty-one  feet  was 
placed  across  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie  at 
Bufiala,  the  four  lakes  would  become 
one  uniform  level,  and  merged  in  one 
immense  inland  sea. 
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Table  of  ike  Height  of  Lake  Superior,  wUk  the  intermediaig  Lakes  above,  and  their  Bo- 

taneee  from  Tidewater. 

St.  Lawrence  RiTer,  up.  to  tide-water —  . .    450. ...  —  . .  — 

Leirel,  Lafce  Ontario. 900..    650 ..  S3S 

*•      Lake  Erie 176.,    826....  338..  565 

«      Lake  Huron..... 840..  1,166. ...     18..  678 

"■     LakeMichigan •. ^  ..    —  ....  —  ..  678 

•^     LakeSupenor 240.  .1,406. ...     18..  696 

,   Weat  end  of  Lake  Superior 490. .  1,895 —  ..  — 

rabU  ^tke  Meam  Length,  BreodA,  Depth,  Areor  and  Eleoaium  of  the  Uka. 

MMBLMftli,      llMBBiMAk,         UtmlhtA,  BevMlaB,  ^■"VT* 


Lake  Superior 400 80. 

Green  Bay 100 20. 

LakeMichigan 320 70. 

Lake  Huron 240 80. 

Lake  St.  Clair 20 18. 

Lake  Erie 240 .40. 

Lake  Ontario 180 86. 

River  St.  Lawrence - -  . 


..    900 696. 

-.    500 678. 

..1,000 678. 

..1,000 678. 

20 570. 


,  .32.000 
,,  «,000 

.20,400 
.    360 


84 665 9,000 

500 233 6,300 

20 -  MO 


Total 


.94,000 


Economically,  the  surface  of  the  state 
may  be  divided  into /bur  distinct  portions. 
L  The  borders.  II.  The  lower  half  of 
the  southern  peninsula,  extending  a  litUe 
north  of  Grand  River,  and  including  an 
area  of  nearty  ten  millions  of  square 
acres.  IIL  Tiie  upper  half  of  the  same. 
IV.  The  mineral  country  in  the  north. 

I.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  southern 
peninsula  is  suFrounded  by  a  low  le¥el 
belt,  consisting  of  lands  more  or  less 
marshy  and  heavily  timbered,  the  soil 
being  a  rich  clay  loan^  interspersed 
here  and  there  witn  ridges  of  sand.  This 
belt  varies  in  depth  from  five  to  fcNiy 
miles  along  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  and 
gives  evidence  of  its  having  been  sub- 
merged at  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
When  it  is  cleared  of  its  timber  it  be- 
comes drier,  and  bears  not  only  heavy 
crops  of  grain,. esjwcially  if  drained,  but 
remarkably  luxuriant  grass  and  clover. 
The  natural  growth  is  chiefly  blue  grass 
{Poa  Compressa);  June  grass,  English 
grass,  (P.  Fratensie) ;  and  pasture  grass, 
TP.  trividlis) ;  together  with  white  clover 
( Trifolium  repens).  But  timothy,  iPhkum 
pratenseJ)  and  the  red  clovers,  \T.  pra* 
tense  ei  reftexixm^  when  once  introduced, 
soon  become  naturalized.  The  latter  is 
indigenous,  and  in  some  places  comes 
up  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  plowed.  Sedge 
{Carex),  in  a  great  variety  of  species, 
abounds  in  the  damper  places,  and  is 
cat  in  large  quantities  for  hay.    Cran- 


berry marshes  are  also  numerous,  vA 
add  to  the  annual  ezpoct  from  the  sta^ 
Iliis  portion  of  the  state  promises  to  be 
eminent  aa  a  pasture  and"  dairy  district, 
but  owing  to  its  dense  forest^  it  is}'^ 
less,  thickly  settled  than  many  otJiet 
parts  of  the  country. 

II.  AOer  this  belt  is  passed,  tJie  ap- 
pearance of  the  state  entirely  changes. 
Deeoming  picturesque  and  roIliBg;tw 
soil  is  of  a  lighter  and  drier  character; 
the  timber  more  scanty ;  circnin«nbw 
manshes^  natural  meadows^  aad  F^i'^ 
aboimd :  and  small  lakes  or  ponds  ewry- 
where  delight  the  eye.  The  soil  tanw 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  mar  w 
divided  into— 1.  Heavily  timbered  Um. 
chiefly  along  the  riveis  and  streanf 
generally  of  a  deep,  adhesive.  lo»n»J 
clay.  2.  The  barrens,  a  fair  calcareoitf 
soil  not  deep,  and  thinly  covered  w 
stunted  oaks  3.  The  White  Oai  Open- 
ings, which  constitute  the  ^f^^^J^l 
tion  of  this  part  of  Michigan.  TW) 
resemblelfine  old  English  parks,  withtiie 
trees  scattered  in  clumps,  or  at  a  com 
erable  distance  fromeaen  other,  spnog* 
ing  from  a  rich  natural  sod,  eoi|eoiB 
with  ffowers,  and  free  from  underbni  J. 
The  soil  is  a  thin  layer  of  black  regeia- 
ble  mould,  intermixed  with  g^^^ 
The  subsoil  consists  of  marl,  limestone 
pebbles,  sand,  clay,  and  yeUpw  '«J^ 
This  land  is  eminentJy  favorable  lorm 
production  of  wheat,  for  which  pu»P« 
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it  is  probably  not  surpassed  in  the  United 
States ;  but  the  grasses  and  clovers  do 
not  succeed  so  well  without  plaster,  and 
other  manures.  4.  The  prairies,  chiefly 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state^  and 
limited  in  size,  consist  of  a  deep,  black, 
vegetable  mould,  and  resemble  the  best 
lands  in  Illinois;  they  are  generally 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country.  5.  The  Burr  Oak  Plains  aj)- 
pear  like  cultivated  orchards.  The  soil 
18  composed  of  a  mixture  of  the  earth  of 
the  prairies,  and  the  white  oak  openings,* 
abounding  in  lime,  as  it  does,  it  is  emi- 
nentljr  productive,  and,  next  to  the  prai- 
ries, is  preferrea  for  agriculture.  S. 
The  marsnes,  or  meadows,  are  a  striking 
and  peculiar  feature  of  the  state.  Ex- 
ceedingly abundant^  wet  in  winter, 
but  generally  dry  enough  to  mow.  form- 
ed of  vegetable  mould  and  marl,  they 
are  covered  wi^h  a  dense  growth  of 
long  grasses,  affording  two  tons  to  the 
acre,  and  fully  recompense  for  the  com- 
parative difficulty  of  growing  the  culti- 
vated grasses.  As  pasture  they  make 
excellent  beef,  and  every  thing  prospers 
on  them.  They  were  a  marked  element 
of  success  in  theearly  settlement  of  the 
state.  7*  The  lakes  number  not  less 
than  3,000;  **  exceeding  in  number  and 
beauty  all  others  perhaps  on  the  globe.'' 
Most  of  them  contain  nch  beds  of  marl, 
nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  mixed 
with  petrified  shells.  Of  course,  they 
^ve  rise  to  numerous  streams  and  rivers ; 
and  in  consequence  good  mill-sites  are 
to  be  met  with  every  few  miles.  Both 
the  lakes  and  streams  abound  in  fine 
fish.  The  highest  land  in  the  state,  or 
the  "water-shed^"  in  Hillsdale  county, 
is  633  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  The 
average  height  of  the  peninsula  is 
160  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
lakes ;  but  the  ponds,  forming  the  sour- 
ces of  the  rivers^  are  chiefiy  on  the 
greatest  elevation. 

III.  The  upper  half  of  the  southern  pen- 
insula,  north  of  Grand  River,  constitutes 
the /fne  country^  generally  sandy,  and 
if  the  borders  along  the  lakes  be  except- ^ 

ed,   as  yet  sparsely  settled,  except  by' B^,^g,^„, ,oe,ooo 

those  engaged  m  the  lumber  busmess.  Bearakina i,ioo 

IV.  The  mineral   country,  including  S?.Vr""\; 1»JS 

the  whole  of  the  upper  peninsula,  with  ciS!^''^^':'v.:::::::^:v^::v:^::'^  tiSSS 

its  primitive  rocks,  long  winters,  heavy  Moakaqoaaii  akina i6,ooo 

growth  of  timber,  and  broken  country  S}r5*".k'tV:.V^^^^^^^^^^ 

-will  not  probably  attract  the  attention  of  Lynxskina 9,000 

farmers,  to  any  great  extent,  until  the  SSj.^'iJtn?*'* ,2J 

rest  of  the  state  is  thickly  inhabited.  Baecooiiakiiii'.*."...™«*.*;!!!.'.';;;!.'.'.'.i;     'JoS 


This  region,  however,  is  celebrated  for 
its  healthy  climate,  and  its  freedom  from 
bilious  and  pulmonary  affections.  It  will 
be  perceived  from  this  hasty  glance, 
that,  physically,  Michigan  possesses 
within  itself  everything  that  an  inde« 
pendent  republic  can  require: — ^rich 
pasture-lands,  unsurpassed  grain  soils, 
timber  of  great  size  and  variety,  both 
hard  and  sofL  large  quantities  of  which 
are  exported  not  only  to  the  west  and 
south,  but  also  to  the  seaboard — flakes, 
rivers  and  mill-streams,  in  abundance ; 
fish,  salt-springs  and  plaster  quarries^ 
copper,  iron,  zinc,  silver,  coal,  limestone,  i 
sandstone  and  marl ;  a  climate  as  mod- 
erate as  that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one 
of  the  driest  in  America,  and,  above 
all,  it  is  so  shaped,  and  so  surrounded  hj 
water,  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  is 
accessible  to  large  vessels. 

Michigan  was  first  colonized  bv  the 
French,  about  the  year  1671^  and  the 
existence  of  native  copper  was  ascer- 
tained early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  settlements,  however,  were  few  and 
far  between,  the  European  population 
being  principally  eugaged  in  the  fur 
trade,  while  a  few  devoted  missionaries 
passed  their  lives  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
convert  the  Indians  to  Christianity.  Ca- 
dets of  good  families  appear  to  have 
been  among  the  earlier  settlers,  if  we 
can  judge  mun  the  names  still  remain- 
ing, and  the  uniform  politeness  of  the 
French  habitana^  whicn  have  survived 
nearly  all  other  characteristics  of  the 
old  regime.  Detroit  was  planted  in 
1701.  by  M.  de  hi  Motte  Cadillac,  with 
one  nundred  men  and  a  Jesuit ;  at  which 
period  buffalo  ranged  wild  through  the 
woods.  In  1760  tnis  country  feU  into 
the  hands  of  the  British.  In  1766  we 
find  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  extend- 
ing their  operations  to  tnis  territory; 
and  in  1733,  the  North-west  Company 
was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  coUect- 
ing  furs  in  Michigan.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  product  of  their  trade 
for  one  year  previous  to  1774  : 
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WolfskiM 3^00 

EtkftklDfl 700 

Deerskins 750 

Deerskins,  dressed ],S00 

BaflUo  robes »• 

Mid  a  quantity  oTcaatsrvai. 

Montreal  was  the  principal  depot  of 
the  company,  whence  the  skins  were 
shipped  to  England. 

Beavers  have  become  all  bul  extinct; 
and  the  wolverine^  fiom  which  the  stat<» 
obtains  its  sobriqueif  is  ail  but  vnknown 
in  the  southern  peninsula. 

This  company  finally  disposed  of  its 
interest  to  the  American  Fur  Ck)mpany^ 
organized  by  John  Jacob  Astor^ 

In  1772  a  mass  of  native  silver,  now 
deposited  in  the  Briitish  Museum,  was 
found  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron^  and 
in  1773  a  coraj>any  for  the  purpose  of 
working  the  mines,  neaded  by  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  was  chartered  by  the  Brit- 
ish govemnoent;  but  after  considerable 
expenditure  of  means^  the  adventure  was 
found  unprofitable  and  abandoned.  By 
the  treaty  of  1 7B3  the  territory  was  virtu- 
ally ceded  to  the  United  States,  but  was 
still  withheld^  by  England^  from  actual 
possession^  till  1 796.  At  this  period  great 
Ignorance  regarding  Michigan  prevail- 
ed  in  the  East,  the  for  companies  pro- 
bably considering  it  to  be  their  interest 
to  keep  oat  the  American  population  a» 
long  as  possible.  It  has  been  staled 
that  the  Viigiiiian  soldi  ers*^  claims,  after- 
wards located  in  the  Scioto  valley  in 
Ohio,  were  at  first  settled  in  Michigan, 
but  changed  from  the  current  belief  that 
this  state  was  one  vast  swamp,  with 
merely  a  belt  of  harder  land  aesound  it. 
Less  than  forty  years  ago  a  map  of  the 
territory  was  published  in  New-York 
describing  it  as  such.  There  were  no 
roads  into  the  interior,  the  only  means 
of  travel  being  by  Indian  trails*  and 
the  French  populatwn  were  settled  upon 
the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair  rivers,  and 
the  small  streams  entering  iuto  theniL 
On  the  nth  of  January,  1805>  Michigan 
was  erected  into  a  separate  teiritory  by 


act  ojf  Congress.  Durinff  181 2-13,  it  was 
again,  in  consequence  of  General  Hull's 
surrender,  for  a  short  time  once  more  in 
possession  o£.the  British.  At  this  time 
cultivation  was  condacted  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  and  in  the  most  antiquat- 
ed modes;  schools  were  almost  un- 
known j  commerce  was  limited  to  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  j>eople;  and^ 
at  this  day,  no  perceptible  infiuence  for 
good  remains  from  the  early  settlements. 
By  degrees,,  as  early  as  1820,  enterpris- 
ing Americans  began  to  find  their  way 
fhriher  into  the  interior ;  but  it  was  not 
till  about  1834  that  any  general  immi- 
gration  commenced,,  and  from  1836  to 
1840,  the  great  bulk  of  the  American 
population  entered  the  state.  They  were 
chiefly  young  persons,  or  newly  married 
couples,  from  Vermont  New-Hampshire^ 
and  other  New-England  states,  ana 
New- York,  principally  the  western  por- 
tion of  it.  In  1836  the  territory  was 
erected  into  a  state.  The  energy,  intel- 
ligence, edueation,  and  spirit  of  th& 
earlier  American  settlers,  have  given  & 
peculiar  character  to  Michigan,  which  it 
still  retains.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  1837-8,  the  disastrous  commer- 
eial  revulsion  oceurred^  and  thousands 
of  eitv  mercantile  men  were  suddenly 
cast  Irom  opulence  into  poverty ;  nunv 
hers  of  these,  with  their  families,  found 
their  way  to  this  state ;  a  lar^e  portion 
of  them  became  farmers;  oUiers  were 
scattered  among  the  rising  villages ;  and 
thus,,  from  the  firsty  the  polished  man* 
nersw  the  educated  ability,  and  the  prac- 
tised experience  of  oiur  largest  eastern 
cities  were  sown  broadcast  over  the  coun« 
try,,  to  produce,  in  the  present  genera- 
tion,, a  most  inromising  harvest.  Fo- 
reigners to  a  very  limited  extent  have 
sought  this  state  as  a  home,  but  have 
passed  round  the  lakes  to  Wisconsin^ 
lowa,.  and  Illinois.  The  following  table,, 
from  the  census  of  1850^  will  give  a  just 
idea  of  the  population.  The  Hollanders,, 
as  welt  as  some  of  the  Germans,  hare 
eoloniaed  by  themselves : — 


TAB&a  Q#  THS  RATtVITBB  OF  TBI.  POVOLAIMMf  •» 

Maine MH    Virgkila 1,S04 

New-Han^Miiim 9,7«4    Nonh  CaroUna SIS 


VennoDt 11,113  Sooth  CaroUna.. 

Maaaacbusetta 8,H7  Georgia 

Rhode  Island 1,031  Florida 

Connecticut ivTSI  Alabama 

New. York 130,766  MiMiiasii)|>l 

New-Jersey 5,372  Looieiana 


PennsylTania 9^453 

Delaware, 
Maryland 


Texas  . 
368    Arkansaa.. 
537    Tennessee. 


PiatTlctorOnltttthia...ll        4&   Kanlufikj. 


81 
•8 

13 

19 

M 

30 

4 

25 

Wl 

402 


KMvmkKf  1890. 

OWo 14.677 

MlcWgaa 140,648. 

Iwliana 2,003 

Illinoto 4W 

Missouri 92 

Iowa se 

Wisconsin 832 

Callfomii 3 

Territorlea Sfit 

England 10,62a 

Ireland I4,43a 

X»i 
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Wries 1J7  Rnssia 

Germwiy 10,070  Norway 

J^anea 045  Benmark 

Spain 10  Sweden 

Portttfal S  Pruaaia 

Belfinm IIS  Sardinia 

Holland t,MS  Greece 

Turkey 9  China 

lUdy IS  Africa    

Auatria , 91  Brttiah  America 

Switzerland 118 

Acres  improyed  land,  (1850)  1,929,1 10; 
unimproved  land  in  krms,  2,454,780 
acres.  Cash  value  of  iarms,  $51,872,446 ; 
average  cash  value  per  acre,  $11.83; 
ditto  in  Louisiana,  $13.71. 

The  southern  half  of  the  state  is  now 

Slanted  with  fine  farms,  containing 
ouses,  out-buildings,  and  bams,  not  in- 
ferior to  those  of  any  portion  of  the 
United  States;  and  beautiful  villages 
of  from  500  to  5,000  inhabitants,  laid 
out  and  built  with  the  taste  and  neatf- 
ness  that  characterize  the  New-£ng- 
landers,  while  schools  and  churches 
everywhere  abound.  In  the  year  1850 
Michigan  contained  362  places  of  wor- 
ship^ being  in  a  ratio  of  one  church  to 
every  1,098  souls ;  and  the  total  value  of 
church  property  was  $723,200.  This, 
however,  does  not  fairly  represent  the 
church  accommodation,  as  schoolhouses 
are  extensively  used  as  places  of  wor- 
ship, where  the  denomination  is  not  yet 
sumcietptly  numerous  or  wealthy  to  erect 
a  building  for  itself. 

The  following  table  shows  the  statis- 
tics of  the  leading  denominations  in 
1850  :— 

KmnlMr  of  Total 


9ft 

Mexico 

...     1 

110 

Sonth  America 

$ 

19 

Weatlndiea 

84 

16 

190 

Sandwich  lalanda 

Other  Coantriea 

9 
60 

9 

Unknown 

...    1,211 

] 

Deaf  and  Dnmh 

198 

1 

Blind 

199 

9 

Inaane 

110 

BapUsta  58  $84,050 

Congregational...  ,1'.....  39 50,550 

EpiMopal..... 95 83,800 

Ifetliodiatfl. 103 M43,050 

Preabyteriana* «7 ♦142,050 

Roman  Catholica  49 160,775 

Detroit  is  the  principal  city,  and  till 
of  late  years  contained  the  capitol  of 
the  state.  This  is  now  located  at  Lan- 
sing. 1  he  population  of  Detroit  is  a  lit- 
tle over  30,000.t  It  has  not  grown 
with  the  rapidity  of  many  other  wes- 
tern cities,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  scanty  settlement  of  the  neavv 
timbered  country  immediately  around, 
and  the  unusual  proportion  of  villages 
throughout  the  restof  tne  state.  The  Cen- 
tral Rail-road  to  Chicago  (commenced  by 
the  state,  but  now  owned  by  a  Boston 
company)  begins  here,  and  will  shortly 
eonnec^  with  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
road,  running  from  Niagara  Falls,  through 

*  Thta  ia  ao  in  the  cenaaa  Ublea,  and  I  do  not  anp- 
po«e  It  to  be  a  mlatake.  C.  F. 

^  In  1810, 1«040  i  in  1894, 1,395,  and  390  hoUdlnga. 


...14,008    Uiou 100 

southern  Canada  to  the  Detroit  River, 
and  forming  a  united  line  from  > Chi- 
cago to  New- York  city.  The  chief  bu- 
siness of  Detroit  is  forwarding,  ship- 
building^ foundries^  steam-engine, shops 
8aw-mill&— the  logs  being  procured  from 
St.  Clair  and  Saganaw — tanneries,  toge- 
ther with  the  usual  stores  of  a  prosper- 
ous city.  Some  wholesale  business  is 
done,  but  not  as  much  as  might  be 
expected,  the  communication  with  the 
East  by  means  of  the  lakes  and  the 
New- York  Canal  and  rail-roads  being  so 
easy  and  cheap.  A  rail-road  also  runs  to 
Pontiac,  about  thirty  miles  N.  W. ;  and 
several  plank  roads  are  completed,  the 
longest  of  which  is  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles.  The  best  of  these  pay 
dividends  not  exceeding  ten  percent, 
per  annum  on  the  cost^  besides  reserv- 
ing a  sinking-fund  for  repairs;  but 
every  year  the  stock  is  becoming 
more  valuable.  The  city  is  lit  with 
gas,  and  supplied  with  water  by  a  steam 
apparatus  owned  by  the  corporation. 
The  hotels  are  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  and  the  best  of  them  are 
fine  buildings,  bearing  a  high  reputation. 
Three  daily  papers,  two  agricultural,  se- 
veral weekly,  secular  and  religious,  and 
two  monthly  magazines,  are  published 
here. 

From  the  first  organization  of  the 
state,  peculiar  and  anxious  attention 
has  been  paid  to  popular  education ;  and 
perhaps  no  new  state  in  the  Union  has 
greater  reason  to  feel  proud  of  its  pro- 
gress in  this  respect.  Michigan  was  the 
first  state  to  estaolish  a  constitutional  of- 
ficer, under  the  name  of  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  The  system  is  wide 
and  comprehensive,  founded  on  the  Prus- 
sian scheme,  and  may  be  described  as 
follows : — A  general  supei-vising  head  of 
the  department  (the  superintendent),  a 
university  in  which  education  is  free, 
governed  by  a  president,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  a  board  of  regents,  the  lat- 
ter being  elected  by  the  people ;  branch- 
es of  the  university,  in  various  parts  of 
the  state,  to  act  as  feeders,  at  present  in 
abeyance;  and  a  system  of  prima r 
schools  under  the  management  of  o  e 
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tain  township  officers,  with  a  large  fiud 
sufficient  to  afford  three  months^  at  least, 
of  education  in  the  year,  free  of  cost  to 
the  pupils.  To  this  may  be  added  a  normal 
school  I  three  departments  are  organized 
in  the  university,  viz.: — science  and 
arts,  medicine,  agricultural  and  mecha- 
nical art^  including  natural  history,  che- 
mistry, Kc.  &c.  Tiie  following  statistics 
are  brought  down  to  December,  31,  1 85 1 . 

Disburaemenu  of  the  itate  Ibr  the  Uni- 
versity 8lnc«  1837 f  886>938 

Sehoel  Fund  inveated,  (anniudly  iaeivMhif 

ft-om  sale  of  lands,) $811,000 

School  Dlstricu 3,307 

Children  residinf  In  do 143,393 

Do.  attending  aelKMl 119,105 

Paid  to  teachers,  1651 $IM,460 

Volumes  in  Township  Ldbrariea 97,U8 

A  mill  tax  is  annually  levied  to  pur- 
chase books  for  these  libraries.  JBoth 
the  university  and  primary  schools  own 
lar^e  tracts  of  land,  the  proceeds  of 
which,  as  sold,  are  funded. 

The  university  is  located  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor, the  normal  school  at  Ypsilanti,  and 
botn  possess  handsome,  substantial,  and 
convenient  buildings.  A  good  library 
and  museum  belong  to  the  university. 

Besides  these,  there  are  forty  acade- 
mies, theological  institutions,  literary 
societies,  &c.,  incorporated  by  act  of  the 
legislature,  and  a  number  of  private 
seminaries  not  so  incorporated. 

There  exists  a  general  plank-road  law, 
and  such  roads  are  now  made,  or  being 
made,  in  all  directions. 

There  is  a  rail-road  in  the  south,  com- 
mencing at  Toledo,  0.,  and  Monroe, 
Mn..  both  on  Lake  Erie,  and  running 
partly  through  Michigan,  partly  through 
Indiana,  to  Chicago.  It  connects  with 
the  Ohio  rail-roads,  and  these  with  the 
New- York  Southern  Rail-road.  It  was 
commenced  by  the  state,  but  is  now 
owned  by  a  New- York  company.  There 
is  no  finished  canal  in  the  state. 

The  fisheries  on  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Lakes  are  of  great  importance,  those  for 
catching  trout  and  white-fish*  especi- 
ally.   Tne  white-fish  are  migratory,  liv- 

*  Troat.  SaisM  umeikfrtes  {Mn.) ;  white  fish,  Car- 
rtfomu  Mliua  (Les).  Besides  these,  the  mostyaloa- 
ble  are,i>iekerel,  laicwpereM  Amtricmma}  pike,  E*ox 
retiaUaha ;  mnskelonce,  E.  Mtor ;  catfish^  Timelo' 
dus  c«<a«;  herring,  Nffodon  Urgiwua',  sturgeon, 
8tmri9  mmeutanu^  (growing  to  six  or  seven  feet 
long,)  and  siakowit,  a  species  or  salmon.  A  marked 
peculiarity  or  most  of  the  Lake  Osh  is  the  auantity 
or/«<,  resembling  that  of  ouadrapeBs,  which  they 
conuin^ entirely  different  ftom  the  salt-water  llsh. 
While  their  flavor  differs  (h>ro  that  of  the  latter,  it 
la  much  more  delicate  and  richer  than  that  of  river 
fish.  The  brook  troot  is  found  in  abundance  In  the 
Uka  Snpertor  eonntry.   Bala  are  mUcnowB* 


ing  in  Lake  Erie,  and  in  the  fidl  of  the 
year  proceeding  northwards,  when  they 
are  caught^  salted,  and  barrelled.  Some 
twenty  other  species  of  eocd  eatable 
fish  frequent  the  lakes,  and  every  year 
the  pursuit  of  them  becomes  of  greater 
commercial  importance.  The  export, 
annually,  of  alt  sorts,  is  estimated  at 
$300,000.  A  grant  of  land  has  lately 
been  made  by  the  federal  govemment 
for  the  construction  of  a  canal  at  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  to  connect  Lakes  Hu- 
ron and  Superior.  It  is  intended  to  be 
lar^e  enough  for  the  deepest  vessels,  and 
will  probably  be  finished  in  two  years. 

For  several  years  the  topographical 
corps  of  the  United  States  army  (at 
present  under  the  command  of  Captain 
John  N.MacombJ  have  been  employed  in 
surveying  the  LaKes,  and  have  completed 
them  to  the  west  of  Mackinaw.  The 
maps  are  monuments  of  great  iBkill,  per- 
severance, and  ability,  and  will  compare 
well  with  any  executed  under  the  di- 
rection of  European  governments. 

The  following  tables  are  taken  from 
the  state  census  of  1850,  and  Mr.  Lan- 
man's  History  of  Michigan : 


P0PUL4TI01f  op  MICaiOAll. 

mi.  IMO.  IMI. 

.  175,000. ..  .S1S,287 ....  304,280. . 


.4,739,399 
.e,17»,7«r 
.l,64S,79S 

.    tt,3as 

.  ll«t.»9 
.     159.S4I 


87,873... 

COMPABATIVB  TABLE  SHOWINQ  CBaTAIS 

rOB  1837,  1840  AMD  1840. 

I8t1.  IMB. 

Bushels  of  wheat... .  1,014,800.  .S,r57,r09. 
Do.  all  other  grains  3,038,139.  .4,666,720 

Pounds  of  wool —     ..    153,S7S 

Horses  ]4,fk5»..      30,144 

NeaiCatUe 89,610..    183,190 

Swine 100,090..    995,890. 

Sheep 32,684..      99,618. 

Saw  Mills 433..  490 

Flouring  MiUa 114..  190. 

TABLB  SHOWIBO  YABIOUt  STATISTICS  OP  BOCaiOAB 
POB  THB  TBAB  1850. 

Dwelling  houses 71.515 

Number  of  fcmiliea.  Ttjsm 

Value  of  real  eauto «74,966,344 

Occupied  farms 34379 

Cosh  value  of  do $51,914j644 

Value  of  thrmittg  implementSL #3;7^«311 

Horses ..  57,1911 

Asses  and  mules 44 

Milch  cows 97,537 

Working  oxen S6.909 

OUitsr  cattle 117.M3 

Sheep 746,389 

Swine 903J88 

Value  of  live  Block t739t.559 

Bushels  of  wheat 4,899.141 

"      othergrains 8,197479 

Wool,  pounds  of t,007J!« 

Value  of  orchard  produou $139,339 

Butter,  pounds  of. 7,09S,47S 

Cheese,    do 1,113.646 

Maple  sugar,  do t,496,M7 

Feet  of  lumber  sawed 301,I57>!9 

Value  of        do •3,191,799 

Value  of  annual  producta  of  all  kteda 

Of  mBOQftCtMf tMrlllt^W 
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Besides  these,  large  qantities  of  barrel 
staves  and  heads  are  annually  exported, 
and  the  flour  barrels  and  nsh  barrels 
consume  a  large  quantity  of  timber, 
which  leaves  the  state  for  ever. 

The  Army  Meteorological  Regisiery 
[Washington,  D.  C,  1851,)  affords  the 
following  data  regarding  the  cli- 
mate:— 

I    ^S     I     's    I    I    I 

i       s   it    s    ^    ^    ^   is 
si   s   8   s;        9 
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••M|9BI1I!S|«I 
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*nnw«J  ^ 


•S     -a     -S     - 

£    £    pS    5    Ik. 


I    I 


^    ^ 


s»   s 


8     S     8     S 


^     =     §     S     §     §  ^ 


I  1  I 


I    I 


•Pf  INhSih 


S     S     S     3     S     S     8 

si     IS     8     S     8     S     S 

9     9     9     lii     9     ^     8 


8  .^  ;s  ;;  ss  s  s 

8  8^8888 

8  8  8  SS  9  S  S 

8  S;  9  8  S  9  8 

8  8  r:  8  si  8  gi 

8  !:  8  Sj  8  8  9 

^'  8  S  8  5;  S  S 

9  8  9  ^'  9  9  8 


H)0)OUWA 


I 

CO 


I 


I 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


The  climate  of  Michi^n  is  hotter  in 
summer,  and  averages  milder  in  winter, 
than  would  be  expected  from  its  position, 
Detroit  being  in  lat.  42«»  19'  18",  and 
longitude  82^  58' ;  but  its  almost  insular 
position,  and  the  large  bodies  of  water 
which  surround  it^  produce  a  marked 
effect.  There  is  much  less  snow,  and 
the  winters  are  shorter  and  more  irregu- 
lar than  in  the  same  latitude  in  Western 
New-York.  The  western  coast  appears 
to  have  a  colder  climate  and  more  snow 
than  the  eastern^  probably  owin^  to  the 
unwooded  prairies  of  Wisconsin,  and 
the  prevailmg  winter  winds  being  west 
and  northwest. 

From  an  early  period,  a  periodical 
rise  and  fall  of  water  in  the  lakes  has 
been  observed.  Formerljr  the  notion 
prevailed  that  this  was  owing  to  a  tide 
which  ebb^  and  flowed  each  seven 
years;  but  more  modern  observations 
attribute  it  to  ^'a  successive  series  of 
cold  and  moist  years,  and  a  series  of 
warm  and  dry  ones,  mutually  following 
each  other'' ;  and  oonsid^riujET  that  a  sur- 
face ol  248,755  square  miles  of  land, 
besides  that  of  the  lakes,  drains  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  this  is  probably  the  true 
explanation.  But  correct  meteorological 
observations  have  not  yet  been  made 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  decide 
the  question. 

Taken  altogether,  Michigan  enjoys  an 
unusually  dry  and  agreeable  climate. 
On  the  Detroit  River,  winter  rarely  seta 
in  before  the  end  of  December,  and  is 
passed  by  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
March.  Instances  have  occurred  du* 
ring  the  last  fifteen  years,  when  the 

f  round  could  be  plowed,  and  steam- 
oats  have  passed  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo, 
every  month  in  the  year.  The  spring 
is  the  most  unpleasant  and  changeable 
season.  The  falls  are  usuall]^  very  beau- 
tiful, dry  and  cloudless.  It  is.  however, 
remarked  by  old  residents,  that  a  de- 
cided change  in  the  length  and  seve- 
rity of  the  springs  has  taken  place  du- 
ring the  last  half  dozen  years.  The 
same  belief  (whether  just  or  unjust)  is 
entertained  in  New- York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

As  regards  health,  Michigan  will 
compare  fiivorably  with  any  other 
western  state.  Till  very  lately,  the  only 
serious  diseases  known  were  ague,  gene* 
rally  of  a  mild  character,  and  mia^  fever 
(bilious  inflammation  of  lungs)  in  winter. 
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Once  or  twice,  congestire  fever  has 
proved  epidemic  in  a  few  localities; 
ancL  occasionallv,  on  the  lake  shore, 
black  Umguey  witn  other  forms  of  erysipe- 
laS)  appears  in  winter  and  spring.  The  dis- 
eases of  the  Eastern  states  seem,  how- 
ever, to  be  gradually  creeping  in ;  and 
in  Detroit,  we  have  cases  of  small-pox, 
scarlet  fever,  and  pulmonary  consump- 
tion ;  but  all  forms  of  disease  are  gene- 
rally light.  Apparently,  consumption  is 
complicated  with  disorders  of  the  liver. 
All  kinds  of  domestic  animals  suffer 
from  biliary  derangement^  but  scarcely 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  formerly. 

The  Michigan  Southern  and  NoiUiem 
Indiana  Rail-road  Companies  have  is- 
sued a  report,  says  the  JBufialo  Courier, 
of  the  bttsmess  of  the  road  durinsr  the 
last  six  months.  The  Northern  Indiana 
Road  was  opened  for  us|i,  through  its 
entire  length,  June,  1852,  xhus  furnish- 
ing, in  connection  with  the  Michigan 
Southem-Rail-road,  a  direct  communi- 
cation from  Chicago  to  Lake  Erie,  at 
Monroe  and  "^oledo.  Since  the  first 
of  July,  the  entire  line  has  been  opera- 
ted as  one  road.  The  gross  earnings 
for  the  six  months  ending  December 
31,  were: 


$5Ma87  00 


365,700  16 


From  pataengeni $339,993  50 

Freiffbt  and  maU« 959,983' 

The  expenditures  were : 

Opentinc,  Tepain  A  equip- 
ment  t993/)40  75 

Interest 89,053  41 

Nat  eamlnfalftv  aU  iMmtlui $900;4fi0  84 

'  The  income  account,  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  1853,  stood' as  follows: 

ISBS— Balanea  oTIiieome  aeet,  July, 

1859 $40,014  70 

Gross  earnings  for  six  montlu,  ^ 

as  per  tlie  preceding  statement  509,187  00 

$041,801  70 
Less  expenses,  latsratt,  Ac  ... .     385,700  16 


1853-^aa.  1.  Balance  to  credit  to  tbis 

aeeoont $950,101  54 

Serai-anmial  dividend  of  Ave  per 
cent 194,070  59 

Balaoeeof  income  aeeovnt $181,131  OS 

Againat  this  balance  there  has 
been  charged  for  extraordinary 
expenses,  incurred  in  forming 
the  boat  connections  upon 
Lake  Erie  and  Michigan  do- 
ring  the  past  season 14,357  80 


Leaving  to  credit  of  laeome  ae- 


#90,779  10 


The  length  of  roads  of  the  companies 
is  as  follows : 

Ualn  line  of  the  Mich.  South.  Road  . . .  .131  { «^  „ 
"          *•     Northern  Ind.  Road...  113}"""- 
Branches 71 

Total  miles 315 

After  deducting  the  cash  and  other 
property  on  hand,  the  present  actual 
mvestments  in  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  315  miles  of  road  is 
about  six  millions  of  dollars.  This  is 
less  than  $20,000  per  mile — a  cost  not 
exceeding  one-third  to  one-half  the 
cost  of  similar  works  in  New- York  and 
the  Eastem  states. 

Michigan,  it  is  believed,  was  the 
first  state  to  pass  a  homestead  exemp- 
tion law,  ana  to  abolish  capital  pun- 
ishment;  and  among  the  first  to  relin- 
quish the  old  and  barbarous  system  of 
locking  up  debtors  in  prison.  The  first 
is  said  to  have  been  originated  by  a 
farmer.  It  was  ridiculed  and  opposed, 
but  is  now  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
the  states. 

The  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior 
had  evidently  been  worked  very  ex- 
tensively in  very  remote  periods.  These 
ancient  works  are  of  great  magnitude, 
and  are  found  extending  over  a  wide 
space.  Mr.  C.  WhitUesey  (Smith's  An- 
nals of  Sciencef  vol.  1,  No.  2,)  believed 
these  miners  to  have  been  the*' race 
of  the  mounds''  which  occupied  the 
state  of  Ohio,  at  a  very  remote  period, 
and  from  whom  descended  the  Aztecs^ 
the  ancestors  of  the  Mexicans.  The 
present  race  of  Indians  appear  to  have 
Deen  entirely  ignorant  of  tiie  art  of  mi- 
ning, and  even  of  the  very  existence  of 
the  old  workings. 

The  copper  in  the  present  day  is  found 
in  masses,  some  loose,  weighing  over 
six  tons^  in  veins  of  various  thii^ness; 
and  in  ores  mixed  with  rock.  The  mines 
are  generally  worked  by  shafts  till  a 
vein  is  hif^  when  it  is  followed,  tne  cop- 
per  cut  out  with  chisels,  and  raised  to 
the  suriiEice.  The  following  table  shows 
the  condition  of  the  mioes  in  1850. 
The  amount  of  mineral  sent  to  market 
has  since  larffely  increased,  and  copper 
smeltins  works  have  been  established 
near  D^roit.  Large  quantities,  however, 
are  exported  to  Boston  and  Pitts- 
burgL 
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ooppiB  Miirsa  AMD  Miinir«. 

Qirttny 

LtktSapmorCanpMiiM.                    Mbm.           CapiMI.       power  uaI*  wiraaUy.            modoet.  pradast. 

wmI.  fcaadi.  Tom. 

North«we8t  Mining  Co Copper..  $50,000.. Water  ..    114..  80  .. NatiTO  Copper. .  $17,000 

Copper FaUe  Mining  Co "     ..     05,000.. HorM  ..30..  10  .  Nttive  Copper. .  S,000 

North-weetem  Mining  Co "     ..     10,000.. Hand  14..  —  ..          —          ..  -1 

NorthAmeriean  Mining  Co....     «•     ..     70,000. . Steam  ..    110..  85  ..NaUve  CoBmr..  17.00$ 

Albion  Mining  Co "     ..     15,00O..Hand  9..  —  ..          —           ..  -! 

dilTMine "  -  ^"^''•^  j  ^HoiS^*}  180..  1,088  .. Native  Copper. .  157,000 

Lac  le  BeUe  Mining  Co **  ..  88,000.. Horae      ..  0..       10  ..Gray  Ore         ..  000 

Iron  City  Mining  Co "  1,500.. Horae  15..      —  .,          —           ..  — 

lale  Royale  Mining  Co "  ..  14,000.. Steam     ..  19..      —  ..          —          ..  — 

Cape  Mining  Co  "  ..  500.. Hone      ..  6..      —  ..          ^          ..  — 

^a5!lS;'co"!*.'1^..^!^M  "  ••  18,000..HaBd  ..  95..  S    ..Ingot  70$ 

Liakanett  Mining  Co "  ..  30,000.. Horae  ..  25..  85    .. Natlre  Copper. .  7,500 

Amerioan  Mining  Co <*  ..  3,000.. Horae  15..  ^..NatiTe  Copper..  190 

Ontonagon  Mining  Co "  ..  15,000.. Hand  ..  20..  —     ..          —           ..  — 

Siatagna  Mining  Co "  ..  8,000.. Hand  ..  10..  —     ..          —           ..  — 

Clieaapealte Mining  Co "  ..  5,000.. Hand  10..  —     ..  —           ..  — 

Minneaota  Mining  Co "  ..  S«,00ol®^^*j      80..  257  ..  Natire  Copper. .  77,10$ 

Algonquin  Mining  Co "  ..  2,400.. Hand  .     28..  —  ..           —           ..  —     '" 

Ridge  Mininc  Co "  5,000.. Horae  16..  5  ..NaUre  Copper..  1,250 

Adventure  IVQning  Co **  . .  15,000. .Horae  1ft. .  8  ..Native  Copper. .  2,000 

Forreat  Mining  Co «*  ..  15,000  .Horae  ..80..  5  ..Native  Copper..  1,000 

ObioTrap  Rock  Mining  Co....  <*  ..  15,000. .  Horae  10..  10  ..Native  Copper..  2,500 

Merchant  Mining  Co "  ..  2,000.. Horae  1..  —  ..          —          „  — 

Total $618,760 "789..  l,585)tf. $386,900 

UON  M INIlfO. 

Ckpltd         Tow  of      Valmnw    KiodinotiT*    iro.luuidi       Tom  Pig       Vitlaoof 
Nmm  «f  Coaipuy.  bvwUd.       Iron  On.      nuMiUl.         powor.    ^^    ttnplojwd.       boa,  Ac.       prodael. 

Kalamaeoo  Company $14,000....  1,890.... $2.862.. ..Water....    10    ....     630 $16,000 

Union  City  Iron  Company 15,000 2,700 7,000.... Water....    25    ....     600....   15,000* 

Total..... $29,000 4,590.... $0,362 85    ....  l^sio.... $37,000 

The  present  condition  (February.  1853)  extensive  operations.      Some  eight  or 

of  the  mine&  is  spoken  of  as  higtily  fa-  ten  other  mines  have    recently  been 

-  Yorable.     <*  Cliff  mine  continues  to  pro-  opened  on  Lake  Superior,"  mostly  with 

duce  masses  of  nearly  pure  copper  of  New- York  capital  all  of  which  are  yeiy 

from  one  to  eighty  tons.     This  mine  promisinff.^'     Before   many  years   are 

pays  a  net  profit  of  about  $18,000  per  passed,  this  region  will  be,  as  regards 

month.    In  the  Hill  Mine  there  are  at  copper  and  iron,  what  California  is  as 

present  two  masses  of  pure  cop{>er,  each  regards  gold. 

exposed  more  than  twenty  feet  in  depth.  Judging  by  the  present^  the  future 
and  are  from  six  to  thirty  inches  thick,  destiny  ot  Michigan  is  ordained  to  be 
llieir  length  is  unknown.  In  the  Cop-  i>rosperous.  The  climate  compels  ac- 
per  Fall  Mine,  there  is  a  vein  two  and  a  tivity  of  mind  and  body ;  nature  has  be- 
nalf  feet  wide,  one  large  mass,  and  the  stowed  eyerything  that  industry  can  re- 
entire  vein  thoroughly  nlled  with  the  na-  quire,  and  lying  midway  between  the 
live  copper.  In  Dana  Mine,  the  ten  Great  West  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  pro- 
feithomed  leyel  produces  small  pieces,  duce  and  merchandise  to  a  yast  extent 
barrel,  and  stamp  ore.  North  w  estem  must  pass  through  and  round  the  state. 
Mine  is  producing  more  mass  copper  We  conclude  with  the  motto  of  the  re- 
than  it  has  at  any  previous  time,  and  a  public  :  ^^  Si  quaria  peninsulatn  amamamf 
large  amount  of  barrel  and  stamp  copper,  circumspice ." 

Native  Copper  Mine  has  produced  sev-  We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of 

eral  tons  of  small    mass,  barrel,  and  Mr.  Hyde,  collector  of  the  customs  at 

stamp    copper.    Isle  Royale  Mine,  of  the  port  of  Detroit,  for  the  following 

Portage    Lake,  continues    to   produce  stati^ics  for  the  year  1852,  which  he 

masses  from  1500  lbs.  downwards.     At  caused  to  be  prepared  at  our  request : 

the  North  West  Mine  they  are  opening  .  ^,  ^^  j„  ^^,i^„  ^  ,oo  ton.  of  atovea,  Tdned 

and  extending  their  work  preparatory  to  at  $6,ooo. 
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ImporU  of  goodi  into  Detroit  paying  duty $109,976  00 

**  "  free  of  duty,  chiefly  emigranU'  efiecte $82,823  09 

_ $273,417  93 

$6,143  15 

77,222  .60 

78.4&1 .64 

767,885 .64 

821,114 .50 

44 

6 


Exports  of  domestic  goods  ' 

"         foreijni  goods 

Tonnage  from  Canadian  ports,  entered tons. . 

*'        to  Canadian  ports,  cleared **  .. 

'*        internal  or  coastwise  trade,  entered "  .. 

'*  "  cleared "  .. 

Number  of  American  vessels  cleared  to  Canadian  ports 

**'  **  entered  from  Canadian  ports 

"      foreign  vessels  cleared  to  Canadian  ports 

*'  "  entered  from  Canadian  ports 

*'      American  vessels  cleared  coastwise 

"  "  entered  coastwise 


Tonnage  belonging  to  the  Dittriet,  viz  : 

Of  steam  vessels,  including  propellen tons. 

**  sail  vessels *'  . 

*•  <<         under  20  tons,  probably  about "  . 


255 
2,119 
2,008 


18,620  .00 

21,242 .80 

500.00 


ToUltons 40,362.80 

country.  The  aggre£[ate  tonnage  em« 
ployed  on  the  lakes  of  the  United  States 
18  equal  to  203,041  tons,  of  which  167,- 
137  tons  is  American,  and  35,904  tons 
British. 

Thp  commerce  of  Lakes  Erie,  Huron, 
Michi^Q,  Ontario^  Champlain,  and  St 
Clair,  18  as  follows: 


Of  sail  vessels  under  twenty  tons,  no 
account  is  kept,  and  the  outstanding  ton- 
neige  can  only  be  guessed  at. 

The  register  of  outstanding  tonnage 
of  steam  vessels  exhibits  a  much  larger 
amount  than  is  ^iven  above ;  but  many 
of  the  vessels  still  retained  on  the  regis- 
ter are  known  to  be  lost  or  out  of  service. 
The  actual  existing  tonnage  in  service  is 
given  in  the  above  table. 

Duties  collected  during  the  year  1852, 
$30,055  92. 

Lake  trade  of  the  United  States 
(from  the  Patent  Office  report^  1850-1— 
"ApricuL'*  p.  531.) 

The  following  table  affords  a  good 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  a  portion  of 
the  internal  trade  of  the  United  States. 
The  aggregate  valuation  of  our  lake 
trade  lor  the  year  1850  (imports  and  ex- 
ports) amounts  to  the  large  sum  of  $186,- 
464,905 ;  or  more,  by  $40,000,000,  than 
the  whole  foreign  export  trade  of  the 


Total  Value  of  Exporte  Ofii  Imports. 

Erie $115,785,018 

Huron 8l6,ia9 

Michigan 94,390,481 

Ontario 28,141,000 

ChamplalD 10,750,700 

St.Clair 039,aS4 

Showing  a  total  value  of  $186,484,- 
905.  To  this  must  be  added  the  passen- 
ger trade  of  the  Lakes,  valued  at  81,000,- 
000. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  tonnage  of 
Lake  Erie  is  $5,308,085^-  of  Lake  Hu- 
ron, $75,000;  of  Lake  Michigan,  $564,- 
435. 


ART.  XI.-OOMMEROlAi.  PROGRESS,   HOME  AND  FOREIGN. 

[Thk  great  activity  which  has  lately  been  given  to  the  iron  interests,  and  its  important 
results  upon  the  construction  of  our  public  works,  will  recommend  the  following  paper, 
which  we  adopt  from  the  Rail-road  Journal^  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  :] 

IRON  TBAD«  or  THS  VNXTtD  8TATI8,  PAST  AND  PRESENT — PROGRESS  OP  GOLD  PRODUCTlOlf — 
LINB  OF  STBAHSRB  FROM  VIRGINIA  TO  ANTWERP — LAKR  IMPORTS  FOR  1852 — COMMBRCB 
OF  HAVANA — ^THB  FISRBRIB8 —  STEAMBOATS  IN  TBR  UNITED  STATB8 — PINAMCB8  OF  THB 
UNITED  STATBS. 

The  most  important  commercial  move-  Britain.    The  improvement  was  so  sud- 

ment  of  the  day,  is  probably  the  great  den,  so  unexpected,  and  has  been  car- 

and  rapid  advance  in  the  market  value  ried  on  with  ao  mucn  vigor,  that  consu- 

of  iron  manufactures,  throughout  Great  mers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  were  un- 
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prepared  for  the  change,  and  have  in  The  time  has  arrired  when  we  must  look 
many  instances  been  pui  to  serious  in-  more  closely  into  our  estimates  of  ex- 
oonvenience.  It  is  by  no  means  extra-  penditures  in  constructing  rail-roads ;  and 
prdinary  that  iron,  or  any  other  article,  as  the  cost  of  iron  is  a  very  important 
should  command  remunerating  prices ;  item,  it  is  possible  the  increased  and 
but  it  is  strange  that,  during  such  a  de-  increasing  value  of  this  article  may 
mand  as  has  existed  for  years  past,  both  tend  materially  to  check  the  progress 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  prices  of  these  improvements.  Kail-roads  wnich 
should  remain  so  much  depreciated  now,  have  been  built  within  the  past  four  or 
that  when  the  rail-road  mania  has  par-  five  vears,  have  purchased  their  rails  in 
tially  subsided,  the  value  of  the  raw  England,  at  prices  considerably  below 
material  should  become  so  much  en-  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Hoads  now 
hanced.  Nearly  all  the  great  rail-roads  in  course  of  construction,  contracts  for 
in  this  country,  m  the  course  of  construe-  ironing  which  have  not  been  made,  will « 
lion,  secured  the  bulk  of  rails  required  cost  so  much  more  to  complete,  that  the 
before  the  recent  rise  in  value.  Several  power  of  competition  will  be  YQty  much 
of  these   companies    could  have    sold  reduced. 

their  contracts  at  handsome  profits.  The      We  annex  an  official  statement,  show 
.effect,  therefore,  on  this  side  of  the  At-  ing  the  quantity^  total  value,  cost  per 
lantic,  will  not  be  so  serious  as  it  other-  ton,  &c.,  of  bar  iron,  manufactured  oy 
wise  would  have  been.    We  shall  not,  rolling,  imported  into  the  United  States 
however,  be  entirely  exempt  from  the  in  each  of^  the  past  eight  years : — 
disadvantages  arising  from  nigh  prices. 

ImportaHonM  of  Bar  frem,  Manufactured  by  Rolling,  into  the  United  Stale*. 

Tmb.  Toih.  V«hM.  AT'faCiMit.  Duty.  DntiM. 

1844 37,891 Sl,065,582 S28 $25 S947,280 

1845 51,188 1,691,748 33 25 1,279,715 

1846 24,108 1,127,418 47 25 602,720 

1847  (5  months) 8,098 434,316 54 25 202.460 

1847  (7  months) 32,085 1,695,173 53 30  p.  c. .  508,552 

1848 81,589 8,679,598 45 30    **  ..  1,103,879 

1849 173,457 6,060,068 35 30     "   ..  1,818,020 

1850 247,951 7.397,166 30 30    «•   ..  2,319,150 

1851 254,310 7,323,288 29 30     "   ..  2,197,286 

In  putting  down  the  average  cost  per  highly  protected.  It  is  true,  under  the 
ton  in  this  table,  we  have  left  off  the  act  of  1832  a  steady  but  gradual  reduc- 
cents  and  put  down  the  price  nearest  the  tion  was  going  on  m  the  rate  of  duties; 
fraction.  The  period  included  in  this  but  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
table  covers  nearly  the  full  operation  of  for  seven  years  had  everything  in  their 
two  tariffs.  In  1841,  when  the  compro-  favor,  so  far  as  an  inflated  paper  cur- 
mise  act  of  1832  had  reached  its  lowest  rency  and  hi^h  duties  were  concerned; 
point,  the  aggregate  value  of  rolled  iron  notwithstandmg  which,  the  quantity  of 
imported  was  $2, 1 72,278— averaging  $34  rolled  iron  imported  in  1839  was  greater, 
per  ton.  In  the  year  1846,  which  closed  and  the  average  price  higher,  than  in 
the  operation  of  the  high  tariff  of  1842,  any  previous  year.  This  shows  how 
the  value  of  rolled  iron  import^ed  was  much  advantage  to  the  great  consuming 
$1.127,418 — averaging  $47  per  ton.  By  classes  of  the  country,  protection  to  this 
gomg  back  a  little  further  we  can  find  or  any  other  manufacturing  interest  is. 
a  better  illustration  of  the  strength  of  the  It  is  possible  that  twenty  or  thirty  years 
position  we  intend  assuming.  In  1839.  continued  protection  might  build  up  the 
when  the  compromise  tariff  of  1832  had  iron  or  any  other  interest  so  that  it  could 
been  in  operation  seven  years,  and  the  successfully  compete  with  foreigners ; 
per  cent,  of  duties  had  become  verj'  but  we  are  not^  or  rather  have  not  been 
much  reduced,  the  value  of  rolled  iron  able  to  do  so.  We  have  such  a 
imported  was  $3,181,180 — averaging  variety  of  interests  to  promote,  such 
S53  per  ton — a  higher  price  than  ruled  an  immense  extent  of  country  to  im- 
at  any  time  during  the  operation  of  the  prove,  so  much  necessity  exists  for 
high  protective  tariff  of  1842.  For  seven  opening  in  the  shortest  time  all  \he  arte- 
years  previous  to  1839,  the  iron  manu-  nes  of  tn»de,  such  a  rapidly  increas- 
fectnring  interest  of  the  country  had  been  ing  population  to  protect  and  bind  toge- 
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ther,  such  extremes  to  connect,  such  un- 
lx>unded,  unlimited  resources  to  deve- 
lop, that  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  utterly 
out  of  the  question  to  wait  the  slow 
movement  of  those  who  require  so  much 
aid  and  support  from  the  government  in 
the  shape  ot  prohibitory  duties. 

Where  would  our  great  rail-road  sys- 
tem have  been  had  we  waited  for  oujf 
own  manufacturers  to  supply  the  iron 
at  their  own  prices  ?    And  where  would 

§  rices  have  been  had  there  been  such  a 
uty  imposed  as  would  have  prohibited 
<he  importation  of  a  foreign  article  ? 
The  first  would  not  have  been  developed 
to  one  quarter  the  extent  it  is  at  this 
moment ;  prices  for  the  iron  would  have 
ruled  so  high  that  it  would  have  requir- 
ed, at  least  tiily  per  cent,  more  capital  to 
have  built  the  roads.  By  checkmg  the 
extension  of  rail-roads,  and'thereby  pre- 
venting the  opening  of  new  channels  of 
commerce,  the  progress  of  the  country 
would  have  been  materially  retarded, 
and  all  the  most  important  mterests  of 
the  masses  sacrificed — and  for  what? 
Merely  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the 
pockets  of  comparatively  a  limited  num- 
ber of  iron  manufacturers  faster  than 
smaller  profits  would.  The  manufac- 
turing interest  of  this  country,  generally, 
is  fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
the  only  true  policy  for  the  government 
to  pursue  is  to  sacrifice  every  other  in- 
terest for  that. 

Within  the  past  four  years  we  have  paid 
$24,461,115  to  foreigners,  for  rolled  iron. 
We  will  admit  that  a  large  per  cent,  of 
this  aggregate  has  been  in  rail-road  iron, 
imported  for  roads  constructed  within 
that  period.  This  iron  has  been  pur- 
chased at  prices  varying  from  twenty- 
nine  to  forty-five  dollars  per  ton,  and  a 
good  part  of  it  has  been  paid  for  in  rail- 
road bonds  and  other  first-class  securi- 
ties. Previous  to  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  in  1846,  our  rail-road  companies 
were  paying  from  sixty  to  eighty  dollars 
per  ton  for  rail-road  iron,  both  at  home 
and  abroad ;  and  at  that  time  the  rail- 
road movement  in  the  United  States 
was  very  moderate  compared  with  what 
it  has  been  since.  At  that  time  the 
rail-road  mania  in  Great  Britain  and 
throughout  Europe  was  at  its  height,  and 
the  market  prices  for  iron  had  reached 
very  high  points.  This  enabled  our 
mai.ii&?turei8  to  extort  immense  rates 
from  companies  then  constructing  roads 
here.  Instead  of  turning  out  iron  at  fair 
remunerating  prices,  they  took  advan- 


tage of  the  limited  supply  from  EngbuouL 
caused  by  the  immense  home  denuuna 
and  consumption,  and  realized  enonnons 
profits.  This  is  undoubtedly  all  right 
and  proper  in  the  way  of  business ;  and 
viewed  in  that  light^  not  a  word  of  com- 
plaint can  be  uttered.  But  let  us  look 
at  the  result.  Protection  at  home,  de- 
mands abroad  for  consumption  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  supply,  with  a  domestic 
demand  greater  than  our  manufacturers 
could  meet)  enabled  them  to  realize 
profits  in  a  year  or  two,  sufficient  to  re- 
turn the  full  capital  employed.  Then  it 
was  all  sunshine.  Had  there  been  no 
protection  under  the  tariff^  their  profits 
would  have  still  been  very  great  There 
was  a  harvest  ready  to  be  ^thered,  and 
the  iron  manufacturers  gathered  it.  In 
the  course  of  time,  the  rail-road  mania 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent 
exploded.  Thousands  engaged  in  that 
speculation  were  ruined.  The  extensive 
iron  manufacturing  establishments  cre- 
ated by  the  demand  for  iron  rails,  be- 
came idle,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
immense  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
them  became  unproductive.  Foratime^ 
all  was  chaos  and  confusion.  The  ex- 
citement had  been  so  intense  and  ex- 
tended, so  many  had  become  so  deeply 
involved,  that  the  effect  was  almost  uni- 
versal and  disastrous.  A  long  period  of 
stagnation  followed.  Many  of  the  iron 
manufacturing  establishments  continued 
operations  upon  a  more  limited  scaiCi 
and  prices  of  iron  became  reduced  to 
the  lowest  points.  The  demand  almost 
entirely  ceased,  and  nothing  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  in  motion,  to  make 
the  sacrifice  as  light  as  possible,  kept 
any  of  them  going.  The  effect  of  this 
was  to  place  prices  on  the  other  side  at 
such  low  points,  that  manufacturers  on 
this  side  were  compelled  to  abandon  all 
competition,  and  close  up  their  works. 
How  long  the  manufacturers  of  Eng- 
land would  have  been  able  to  continue 
this  ruinous  course,  is  a  question  we  can- 
not answer ;  but  fortunately  the  rail-road 
mania  seized  hold  of  our  people,  and  the 
demand  for  rails  rapidly  increased. 

Since  1847^  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  has  exceed- 
ed all  previously  completed.  While  this 
interest  was  languishing  in  England,  it 
was  moving  on  with  rapid  strides  in  this 
country.  This  was  fortunate  lor  foreign 
iron  manufacturers.  It  enabled  them  to 
work  at  least  without  loss,  and  the  com- 
petition  was  so  great^   or  taUier,  the 
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joarcesofsupplyaonumerouii,  that  prices  few  months,  numerons  side  lines  fxom 
hare,  until  very  recently^  continued  main-trunk  rail-roads  have  been  contem- 
mucQ  reduced.  But  for  this  we  should  plated,  and  all  the  indications  are  in  fa- 
not  have  made  so  much  process  in  our  vor  of  the  creation  of  many  new  and  ex- 
iijternal  improvements.  This  favorable  tensive  companies.  In  this  countirthe 
state  of  things  has  continued  until  lately,  consumption  of  iron  is  steadily  and  rap- 
Within  the  i)ast  six  months  there  has  idly  increasing.  Our  iron  manufactur- 
been  a  re-action  in  the  iron  market,  and  ers  are  by  no  means  idle.  Within  the 
a  very  rapid  rise  has  been  realized,  past  year  or  two,  since  any  important 
This  has  been  produced  by  a  variety  of  modification  of  the  tariff  in  favor  of  pro- 
causes,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  tection  has  been  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
the  active  demand  for  iron  for  the  con-  tion,  the  iron  manufacturine^  interest  has 
struction  of  vessels.  It  is  intimated  that  been  gradually  recovering  from  its  pros- 
there  are  at  least  sixty  iron  steamers  tration.  The  recent  improvement  in 
building  in  Scotland,  and  about  fifty  in  prices  for  the  raw  material  will  be  of 
England.  Independtent  of  the  demand  immense  advantage  to  those  engaged, 
for  consumption  in  this  way,  the  rail-  The  annexed  comparative  statement 
road  movements  recently  made  in  Great  shows  the  advance  in  market  value  dor- 
Britain  are  calculated io  strengthen  the  ing  the  past  six  months: 
current  rates  for  iron.    Within  the  past 

QuotatianM  for  Iron  in  ike  New-  York  Market, 

4 198%. »  « — IMS.— ^ 

Joly  8,  Oetoter  1«,  JauoMj  1^ 

par  toB.  p«r  too.  ftr  ton. 

Pig,  English  and  Scotch Sl9  a  19  76.. ..$26  -^  a  27. . .  .S30  o  81 

Bar,  English  reaned 46a46  50...     46  50a47....   68  a  70 

Bar,  English  common 37  a  37  60 44  60  a  46 66068 

This  is  enough  for  the  present.     As  that  the  remotest  comers  of  the  universe 

the  season  advances,  and  the  difierent  have  been  opened,  and  the  shrill  whis- 

projects  we  have  alluded  to  become  ma-  tie  of  the  locomotive,  the  splashing  of 

tured,  the  demand  will  increase,  and,  as  steamships,  the  white  sails  of  our  clip- 

a  matter  of  course,  prices  experience  a  per-ships,  have  been  heard  and  seen  m 

much  greater  improvement.   In  the  face  places  which,  a  few  ^rears  ago,  were  ai- 

of  this  favorable,  and,  to  the  iron  manu-  most  beyond  the  limits  of  civilization, 

faoturer,  encoura^n^  state  of  things,  with  In  the  extension  of  commerce  \  in  addi- 

what  grace  and  justice  can  the  cry  for  tions  to  the  commercial  marine  of  ail  the 

more  protection  be  kept  up  ?     The  rise  great  maritime  nations ;  in  the  increase 

in  prices  on  the  other  side  is  equal  to  an  and  distribution  of  populations ;  in  the 

additional  duty  of  full  one  hundred  per  contraction  oi  space  by  rapidity  of  com^ 

cent.   What  more  can  be  desired?    The  munication— in  fact^  in  everything  cal- 

answer  may  be,  that  this  enhancement  culated  to  augment  wealth,  strengthen 

of  prices  is  not  permanent — that  it  can-  prosperity,  extend  civilization,   and  to 

not  be  dependea  on — and  it  would  there-  build  up  a  magnificent  s^rstem  of  com- 

fore  be  dangerous  to  embark  capital  in  mercial  intercourse,  which  will   open 

establishing  iron    manufactories    upon  every  port  and  remove  absurd  restric- 

8uch  a  basis ;  that  the  only  guarantee  is  tions,  more    progress    has  been  made 

in  a  high  tariff,  &e.,  &c.  This  is  all  very  within  the  pa:it  five  years  than  in  an^ 

well,   so  far  as  it  eoes,  but  it  is  a  very  previous  century.    The  impetus  all  this 

contracted  view  to  uike  of  the  matter.  has  given  to  the  consumption,  partica- 

The  world  is  all  alive  with  enterprise,  larly  of  iron  manufactures,  is  the  direct 

The  production  of  gold  in  California  and  cause  of  the  favorable  change  in  prices 

Australia  has  given  such  an  impetus  to  we  have  recorded  above.    The  demand 

Industry,  and  opened  so  many  new  ohan-  has  overtaken  the  supply,  and  it  will, 

nels  for  commerce,  that  a  legitimate  de-  without  doubt^  soon  outstrip  it.    We  look 

mand  has  sprung  up  for  all  the  staple  for  a  much  greater  appreciation  in  this 

articles  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  article,  and  anticipate  increased  activity 

far  beyond  any  thing  ever  before  realized  among  manufacturers    throughout  the 

in  the  history  of  the  world.     The  pro-  United  States.    It  is  a  long  lane  that 

gress  of  improvement  has  been  so  rapid  has  no  turn. 
VOL.  zxv.                                            6 
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We  take  the  following  paper  upon  the 
gold  productions  of  the  world  from  the 
£co9iomist,  edited  by  Mr.  KeUell: — 

When  the  gold  discoveries  were  made, 
and  confirmed  by  the  actual  receipt  in 
London  and  New-York,  of  unwonted 
quantities  of  bullion  from  the  distant 
ree^ions  of  the  earthy  a  rise  in  prices  and 
a  disturbance  of  the  relative  value  to  all 
productions,  which  gold  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod had  sustained,  was  at  once  consi- 
dered as  certain ;  and  most  great  finan- 
cial agents  throughout  the  world,  pre- 
pared for  that  expected  change  in  a 
manner  so  hasty  as  to  accelerate  the 
operation ;  that  is  to  say,  ^old  was  avoid- 
ed, and  all  other  productions,  including 
silver,  sought  in  exchange  for  it  Silver 
was  the  first  to  rise,  but  it  soon  subsided 
to  its  ordinary  relative  price,  and  gold 
.  accumulated  at  the  great  reservoirs  in 


large  amounts.  The  leading  points  for 
these  accumulations  were  the  banks  of 
New- York,  of  London,  and  of  Paris.  Gra- 
dually these  growing  reserves  have  pro- 
moted speculations  and  stimulated  rismg 
prices ;  a  natural  result  of  which  is  a 
flowing  of  other  products  towards  those 
points  where  they  command  the  most 
gold,  causing  thereby  currents  of  gold 
to  set  from  the  points  of  accumulation 
outward  towards  those  remote  regions 
where  raw  products  are  produced.  This 
is  the  natural  mode  by  which  the  new 
supplies  of  gold  will  become  distributed 
throucfhout  the  world  into  all  the  chan- 
nels of  circulation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts 
of  specie  in  the  banks  of  the  three  greal 
commercial  and  financial  centres  atdif- 
ferent  periods: — 


'QuanlUy  of  Specie,  ezprcMted  in  Dollart,  in  the  Bctnkt  of  New-York,  London^  and  j 


*  December, 


March, 

.  June, 
September, 
December, 

^  March, 
June, 

September, 
December, 
Jan'y  13, 


Hmkinf 

1848 S5.850,424. 

1849 9,969,750. 

1850 11,002,800. 

1851 

1861 7.985,954. 

1851 6,032,463. 

1851 7,364.439. 

1852 9,716,070. 

1868 12,156,116. 

1862 8,702,911. 

1852 10,342,460. 

1853 12,000.000. 


BMkof 
Fnuie*. 

$46,588,339.. 

83,848.000.. 

93,003.470.. 
104,106,104.. 
107,714,806.. 
121,340,220.. 
106,635.406.. 
114,147,046.. 
109,861,486.. 
102  926,233.. 

96.082,117.. 

90,455,766.. 


Bukof 

EoflMd. 

S73, 143,717. 

81.984,000. 

73.324,216.. 

65,854,215. 

66,844,215.. 

71,776,320. . 

83,738,868.. 

93.648,480.. 
106,714,262. 
105,672,846., 
104.196,792.. 

91,912,833.. 


To(d,fhiM 


9125,582,480. 
175,801,550. 
177.330,486. 

182,544,968. 
199,149.003. 
196,738,713. 
217,511,596. 
228,731,866. 
217,301.489. 
210.621,359. 
194,368,699. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  accu- 
-muiation  went  on  step  by  step  until 
midsummer  of  1852,  or  about  four 
months  subsequent  to  the  reduction  of 
»int«rest  to  the  lowest  poijit..  2  per  cent, 
by  the  Bank  of  England.  Thisaccumu- 
Jation  was  accompanied  by  rising  prices 


and  increased  consumption  of  almost  all 
raw  produce,  and  increased  disposition 
to  export  capital  from  the  great  centres 
to  those  places  whe.re  with  safety  it  could 
be  employed  to  better  proht. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  curroai 
prices  in  London  at  difierent  dates:— 


Frieet  of  certain  CommodUi^.e  in  London, 


Dm.  4. 


£  «. 

Aslieii.  United  SUtes Pota ewt....  I    4 

Coco«,Para cwt....  1    5 

Coffee,  Jamaica S    S 

"     BrasU 1  13 

««     Cuba «   S 

Cotton,  New- Orleans  Fair lbs....  0    0 

Pmnea 0    1 

Raimna,  Muscatel 0    8 

Herop.St.F I  10 

Hides,  D,  dry 0    0 

Indlso.  Bancal Iba....  0    S 

|roo,BriUsli bars....  5    S 

••    PlR.Walea  ...: I  17 

LMd,  Pig,  Enxliah 16    6 

Tin,  blocks,  English 4    S 

OU,Sperin SI    0 

•«   Palm SS  10 

»   0 


d. 

£  B.   d. 

£  »,  d. 

...17    6    .. 

...17    6 

...  1  14    0     ... 

...   1  14    0 

...  S    6    0    ... 

...  S    8    0 

...  1  15    0    ... 

...l  16    0 

...SO    0     .. 

...860 

6M... 

...0    0    •)«.. 

...  0    0    OK 

...OSS    .. 

...  0    S    0     .. 

...OSS 

...  1  16  10    ... 

...  1  19    0 

S9i... 

...0    0    4    .. 

...0    0    4 

...0    4    6    ... 

...0    4    6 

...0    6    0    .. 

...10    0    0 

...  S    7    0    .. 

...6    0S 

...SO    0    0    ... 

...84    0    0 

...  4  16    0     .. 

...  S    7    0 

...66    0    0.. 

...86    0    0 

...3ft  10    0    .. 

...33  10    • 

...SO    6    0    ... 

...SI    6    • 
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FA.  fl; 

£  ».  4. 

Batter 8  19  0    . 

Beef,  United  State* 3  15  0    . 

Rlee,  Eut  India 0   8  0.. 

Silk,ChiDa  Iba....  0  14  0    . 

Pepp«r,Blaek ^ 0    0  3H. 

Rum,  Jamaica 0    1  %    . 

TaMow.S.P 1  Id  0    . 

Tea,  Congou 0    0  7. 

Tlmber.Rica J  15  0    . 

Pine,  Red,  Canada 9   5  0.. 

Tobacco,  Keolaeky 0    0  2H. 

Turpentine,  Splrite 110  0    .. 

Wool,  Fleeee ...pack.... 13    0  0    . 


£  9    d. 


4  0 
.  6  0 
.  0  10 
.  0  LB 
.  0  'O 
.  0  1 
.  S  7 
.  0  0 
.  8  10 
.  3  10 
.  0  0 
.  1  0 
.16    0 


0  . 
0  .. 
6  . 
0  . 
3H. 
0  . 
0  . 
9H. 
0  . 
0  . 
8  . 
0 


X  a.  dL 


4  10 
0  1 
0  0 
0  10 
0  0 
0  % 
t    5 


0 

0 

0 

6 

3^ 

8 

5 


0    0  103< 
8  10    0 
8  10    0 
.008 
8  13    0 


0     17  10 


Now  it  results  that  the  high  prices 
caused  by  accumulations  of  gold  at  finan- 
oial  centres,  stimulated  the  production  of 
all  other  articles,  and  put  them  in  motion 
towards  those  common  centres ;  hence 
the  rise  in  freights  and  great  activity 
in  transportation  everywhere  manifest. 
The  result  of  this  would  necessarily  be  a 
drain  of  ^id  from  those  centres  in  a  more 
rapid  ratio  than  ever  before.  Because 
as  gold,  by  raising  prices,  put  in  motion 
every  branch  of  production,  so  all  these 
branches  once  in  motion  would  react 
upon  the  gold  with  redoubled  force,  or 
in  the  propoKion  of  the  value  of  all  other 
articles  to  gold.  Thus  the  receipts  of 
gold  in  Qreat  Britain,  by  a  recent  report, 
were  for  the  last  six  months  of  1852, 
£11,14^,000,  say  $50,000,000.  At  the 
United  States  Mint  the^  were  $30,000,- 
000,  and  the  reduction  in  the  banks  as 
above  is  $34,000,000,  making  together 
9114,000.000,  from  which  should  be  de- 
ducted the  quantity  sent  from  the  (Jnited 
States  to  Great  Britain  in  that  time, 
•7.000,000.  and  there  remains  $107,000,- 
000,  which  has  gone,  whither  ?  The 
sappliei  of  gold  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
the  United  States  were,  for  the  last  six 
months  of  1852,  as  follows : — 


In  England,  nrom  Auetralia $81,475,738 

In  United  State*,  tfitm  CaUlbmia 83,994,180 

Total $45,469,918 

Of  the  quantity  received  in  the.  United 
States  about  $7,000,000  went  to  England, 
and  has  thence,  in  discharge  of  the  large 
quantities  of  goods  purchased  and  con- 
sumed by  England,  been  distributed 
throughout  the  world.  As  ^Id  has  be- 
come comparatively  cheap  in  England, 
and  left  it  for  other  countries,  its  export 
thither  from  the  United  States  has  gra- 
dually Oallen  off.  The  reason  of  this 
appears  to  be  that  the  inflation  which 
causes  gold  to  leave  England  and  Wes- 
tern Europe,  not  only  checks  exports  to 
this  country,  but  induces  continued  ex- 
ports of  those  articles  of  produce,  for 
which  they  are  our  best  customers;  that 
is  to  say,  althou<?h  there  has  been  infla- 
tion here  it  has  been  greater  there. 

The  efflux  of  gold  from  Paris  has  been 
larger  than  from  England,  reaching 
$24,000,000  since  last  June  ;  if  we  look 
at  the  table  of  discounts  by  the  French 
Bank,  we  shall  observe  how  much  more 
rapid  has  been  paper  expansion,  foment- 
ing those  immense  speouiations  of  which 
Paris  has  been  the  theatre. 


DUeounU  by  tht  Bank  of  France. 

NMt  to  P«rb  Totel  DlMnnti. 

AtPwii.  from  BraodiM.  Bnwkw.  Jtmtm. 

rlO 56,515,833 S8J40,9m I03.7ia,«7« ]88,779,4«7 

Oe'tober      14 05,595.083 34,080,578 114,445,930 S14,I89,197 

NoTember  II.... '..   . .72.919.803 41,419,173 130.57«,599 i44,9l4,035 

December     9 9«.M9,778 41,473,009 139,857,0M 974,180,004 

Jaaoary     13 95,893,834 01,090,069 159,978,807 310,893,383 


These  are  startling  figures,  showing 
an  inflation  of  90  per  cent.,  or  $8,00  i,000 
since  September.  The  New-York  banks 
in  the  same  time  increased  their  dis- 
counts $3,000,000,  and  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land its  commercial  paper  i:i,30Cr.0O0, 
lay  $5,100JOOO.  As  rapid  as  is  the  in- 
flation in  FariSy  it  has  been  greater  in 
the  provinces.  The  inflation  there 
has  protected  New- York,  but  the  re- 
I  should  be  guarded  against 


Great  as  has  been  the  influx  of  gold 
into  England  to  produce  that  expansion  of 
prices,  the  efflux  is  now  greater,  and  in« 
asmuch  as  that  means  are  now  beiuj^ 
taken  to  reduce  the  currency  there,  it 
follows  that  similar  means  must  take 
place  promptly  here,  or  disaster  follow. 
In  raising  its  rate  of  interest  to  three 
per  cent^^.  the  bank  had  in  view  the  fact 
that  its  line  of  discounts  is  $15,000,000 
higher  than  at  the  same  time  last  year ; 
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that  the  discounts  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
Jan.  13,  urere  f.3 16,000,000,  being  an 
increase  of  f.42,000,000  on  the  month; 
and  that  to  check  the  flow  of  ^old  out- 
wardly, a  great  curtailment  m  these 
items  must  take  place.  The  first  effi)rt 
of  the  screw  was  the  fall  of  pig  iron 
from  80s.  to  60s.  or  25  oer  cent  Now, 
simultaneously  with  tne  expansion  in 
those  two  banks,  the  institutions  of  New- 
York  raised  their  loans  from  sixty-four 
to  eighty-five  millions,  and  this  enor- 
mous expansion  here  was  sustained  only 
by  the  expansion  there.  Hence  when 
the  London  Bank  increases  its  rate  of 


discount  from  two  to  three  per  cent, 
and  all  the  discount  houses  spre  notiee 
that  1^^2  per  cent,  will  be  the  rale 
hereanet  ^  at  call,''  it  is  auite  time  &r 
the  banks  here  to  '*  snug  anip." 

The  efflux  of  gold  is  no  doubt  but  tem- 
porary, the  mere  effect  of  going  a  little 
too  fast,  whereby  a  slight  re-aetioQ  ii 
given  to  the  proOTcssive  depreciation  of 
gold  as  compared  with  other  commodities. 
The  impulse  caused  the  gold  to  distribute 
itself  over  the  continent  a  little  faster 
t^n  the  mines  produced  it^  great  astbat 
production  was. 


F4CTS  AND   CORBIDBBATIONB  WHICH  BKCOMMBND  THB  BSTABLISHmiTT  OF  X  LHnB  « 
BBTWBBK  TIBGIKIA  AH1>  AKTWBBr. 

Agricultural  Produetiotu  of  Virginia  a%  per  Cennu  »f  1851. 


Wheat bmh 14,516,050....  at  $1  M 

Indian  Corn "     ....35^SS,58i....  ••         50    .... 

FtaK-wmi  "    ....       53,333....  «      110    .... 

Tobacco lbs 06^16,408....  »«           0    .... 

Butter "    ....ll.H5,785....  •*         lOH... 

Wool "    ....  9,850,000....  ««         30    .... 

Maple  Sugar "     ....  1»9S8,005....  *♦           6    .... 

Cbeew "    ....     434350....  «           S    .... 

Hay tow....     S70,I17....  "    16  00    .... 

Hemp,  dew-rotted '*    ....         3,450....  •'    60  00    .... 

Do.    water-rotted "     ....         1,140....  "100  60    .... 

Cotton bales,  400  lba.eaeh....         9,767 '*    30  00    .... 

Wine gaUoDS....         4,980....  "      100    .... 

Liveatock .... 

Home manufttctures — ...  .... 

Cord  wood,  Oyatera,  Pish,  Peas,  Beans,  FMatoes,  Garden  Vegetables,  Frails, 
and  Melons,  estimated  at  not  less  than 


▼alM. 


..$]4kS10^S60  m 

..  l7,T»,ffO«l 

98,016  « 

7MM3i 

86,766  61 

..    ft,9aU86  6l 

807,000  61 

IMJ66  m 

«Mt6  6l 


33^07  JSI  61 


Amoonttng  in  the  aggregate  to $06^68,814  61 


The  average  difference  in  the  market 
▼alue  of  these  productions  between  Vir- 
ginia and  New- York  is,  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate, 10  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
To  that  extent^  therefore,  Virginia  sus- 
tains a  loss  upon  that  portion  of  them 
which  is  consumed  without  her  own 
limits,  whether  by  her  sister  states  or 
exported  abroad.  This  may  be  safely 
estimated  as  follows,  viz: 

Of  wheat,  one-hair  the  quantity  rais- 
ed, ▼alue $7,958,475  00 

or  Indian  corn,  one-Orarth 4,449,399  75 

or  tobacco,  two-thirds 9,600,660  68 

or  cord- wood,  oysters,  &e.,  *o.,one- 
H^W. 9,500,000  00 


Amooot brought Ibrward....  $1,08844511 
port  trade  are  now  anade  to  meet, 
and  where  the  great  mass  of  oar 
ooramereial  payments  are  made,  Is 
thereby  enabled,  thnngh  hat  ex- 
changes, to  exert  a  controlling  In- 
fluence oTer  our  financial  lotvreaisL 
which  keeps  down  prices  here,  and 
raises  them  correspondingly  thsiu. 
81x  per  cent.  esUmated  upon  the 
▼aloe  of  our  remaining  prodiie- 
tions  not  embraced  aboTs,  tIs.: 
$60,861,457  43,  shows  a  ftirtlier 
Jo"o^ 4,168,37138 


These  articles  alone  amount  to $16,861,457  43 


Which,  at  10  per  cent.,  gives  a  loss  of  $1,686,145  74 
It  is  estimated  that  about  (bar-tenths 

of  the  difference  in  Tslne  abote 

mentioned  arises  fh>m  fVeight  And 

incidental  charges.     Deduct  that 

proportion,  and  a  depreciation  of 

6  per  cent.  sUll  remaina  to  be  ae- 

counted  for.    This  Is  readily,  and    . 

it  is  bellered  correctly  done,  by  the 

fact  that  New -York,  bsiag  the 

point  at  which  oir  export  and  Im- 


Whieh,  added  to  the-foregoing,  exM- 
bits  an  annual  loss  sustained  bj 
our  eitisens  (Who  this  cause  alone, 

o*"- Ujm;m  u 

These  estimates^  founded  upon  Hie  lata 
census  returns  and  such  other  reliable  io- 
formation  as  could  be  obtained,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  sufficiently  accurate  lor  all 
practical  purposes,  and  to  ikU  belov 
rather  than  exceea  the  actual  loss  whieb 
a  more  ri^d  statistical  analysis  would 
exhibit. 

For  want  of  any  certain  data  by  whicAi 
to  ascertain  it,  we  can  only  amoximale 
the  amount  of  loss  sustamed  upon  the 
domestic  consumption  of  ariiclerkwisbt 


Virginia  and  Antwerp  Line  of  Steamers, 
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infio  this  state  from  elsewhere.  It  is 
belieyed  that  of  such  articles  we  con- 
same  an  amount  in  value  fully  equal  to 
that  arising  from  the  sale  of  our  ouf^  pro- 
ductbos,  viz:  $16,861,457  43.  Upon 
that  amount  the  controlling  influence  of 
New- York  before  mentioned  equally 
operates,  and  consequently  produces  the 
aame  depreciating  effect 

We  may  therelbr«  property  eaCimate 

the  loaa  ariaiag  from  tkia  eaoae  at  $1,686,145  74 
Ta  which  may  b«  added  for  proflta  to 

the  Northern  fhctora,    and    incl> 

dental  chargea,  at  leaat  13  per  cent. 

more S,0SS,374  80 

Making  the  whole  loaa  upon  domea- 

tic  eonaamptlon 3,709,580  63 

▲dd  to  thia  amount  of  loaa  upon  pro- 

doctiona,  as  aboTe 5,840,517  13 

And  it  exhibita  an  aggregate  anaval 
loaa  of 10,550,037  76 

If  the  foregoing  estimates  are  correct, 
they  show  clearly  why  it  is  (hat  the  Vir- 
ginia merchants  cannot^  except  to  a  very 
nmited  extent^  import  directly  from 
abroad.  The  merohant  of  the  North 
enjoys  an  advantage  over  ours  of  at  least 
12  per  cent,  additional  profit  (6  per  cent. 
on  the  export  and  the  same  upon  the 
import  trade) — a  per  centage  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  that  usually  charged 
by  the  import  dealer  upon  the  cost  of  nis 
goods.  This  gives  to  him  an  absolute 
eontrol  over  that  entire  branch  of 
trade. 

The  great  benefits  resulting  to  the 
northern  merchants  from  our  present 
commercial  vassalage  is  fuHv  appre- 
ciated by  them,  and  hence  their  con- 
stant and  vigilant  efforts  to  retain  it. 
No  sooner  had  Virginia  begun  to  move 
in  this  matter  by  the  call  of  a  convention 
at  Old  Pointy  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  best  means  of  promoting  our 
own  direct  foreign  commerce,  than  did 
those  merchants  commence  the  con- 
struction of  five  first-class  steamers  to 
ply  between  their  port  and  ours.  This 
coald  only  have  been  done  to  prevent  the 
achievement  of  our  commercial  inde- 
pendence, and  secure  to  themselves  the 
continued  enjoyment  of  their  present 
monopolar. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Within  the  last 
two  weeks,  citizens  of  New- York,  no 
doubt  stimulated  by  the  apprehension 
of  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  establishing 
a  line  of  steamers  between  the  waters  of 
Virginia  and  Antwerp^  reported  to  the 


senate  by  the  select  committee,  and  its 
ultimate  effect  in  opening  and  promoting 
our  direct  trade,  have  applied  to  Con- 
gress for  aid  in  tne  construction  of  a  line 
of  steamers  between  that  city  and  some 
port  in  Belgium.  Not  content  with  the 
monopoly  of  nearly  all  the  existing  lines 
of  our  foreigii  commerce,  that  grasping 
city  seeks  with  ea^er  haste  to  pounce 
upon  and  appropriate  to  her  own  ex- 
clusive benefit^  or  to  break  down  by 
opposition,  every  new  line  sought  out 
and  suggested  by  the  enterprise  of 
others. 

For  want  of  the  necessary  statistics, 
nothing  is  said  about  our  loss  upon  the 
value  of  the  mineral  productions  of  Vir- 
ginia, which,  it  is  believed,  amounts  to 
several  millions  more. 

Will  Virginia  continue  to  remain  pas* 
sive,  and  rest  satisfied  with  the  present 
ruinous  course  of  her  trade,  without  an 
effort  to  change  and  improve  it  %  Great 
as  are  her  resources,  can  she  sustain  so 
heavy  a  drain  as  from  ten  to  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  her  productions  every  year  ? — a 
sum.  more  than  sufficient  in  three  years 
to  pay  off  her  whole  debt,  and  perfect  all 
the  great  lines  of  intemsil  improvement 
necessary  to  develop  her  own  resources, 
and  invite  ihe  commerce  of  other  states 
through  her  borders. 

The  bill  above  mentioned  proposes  to 
stop  that  drain  without  either  charge  or 
risk  to  the  commonwealth  or  her  citi- 
zens. Will  she  not  avail  herself  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  to  accomplish 
an  object  so  imperiously  demanded  by 
the  best  interests  of  her  citizens  ?  Before 
another  so  favorable  can  ever  be  pre- 
sented for  her  acceptance.  New- York 
will  have  stepped  in,  pre-occupied  the 
line,  and  secured  to  herself  forever  all 
its  benefits. 

At  the  present  time,  nearly  all  of  the 
mails  of  continental  Europe  pass  through 
England  and  on  to  New- York.  The 
direction  of  trade  ever  follows  the  line  of 
postal  communication,  ^nd  for  that 
reason  mainly  is  it  that  the  trade  be* 
tween  this  country  and  Europe  now 
centres  at  New- York.  Let  a  direct 
communication  by  steamers  be  estab- 
lished between  Norfolk  and  Antwerp, 
and  we  shall  at  once  secure  the  whole 
of  that  portion  of  the  continental  mails 
which  come  through  Belgium,  embrac- 
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iag  a  popnlaiioQ  of  more  than  one  fatin- 
dred  million^  and  sweeping  over  a  ter- 
ritory containing  aome  of  the  finest 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  dl^ttricts 
in  Europe.  And  besides,  in  a  short  time 
we  shsOl  obtain  a  good  share  of  the 
residue^  for  the  following  reasons:  Ist 
The  inward  voyage  from  Liverpool  to 
Norfollc  is  from  eighteen  to  thirty  hours 
shorter  than  it  is  to  New-York.  One 
day  will  be  thus  saved.  2d.  Another 
day  will  be  saved  in  escaping  the  det<en- 
tion  incident  to  the  transit  through  Eng- 
land. The  saving  of  two  days  in  the 
transmission  of  intelligence,  at  an  era 
when  time  enters  so  largely  into  the 
computation  of  all  business  operations, 
would  of  itself  be 'controlling.  But  when 
we  add  to  this,  3dly,  tiie  further  saving 
of  the  onerous  charges  now  imposed  by 
England  upon  the  transit  postage  through 
that  kingdom^  it  can  hardly  be  donbted 
that  the  Virginia  and  Antwerp  line  will 
in  a  few  years  after  its  establishment 
transport  the  largest  portion  of  the  mails 
between  Europe  and  tiiis  country. 
When  this  is  done,  trade  will  neces- 
sarily follow,  and  the  great  seaport  of 
Virginia,  being  the  centre  of  commercial 
intelligence,  must  become  also  the  cen- 
tre of  commerce  itself.  No  longer  de- 
pendent upon  New- York,  Virginia  will 
then  be  the  recipient  of  the  benefits  of 
exchange  and  otnet'  commercial  profits, 
instead  of  paying  them  to  others,  as  she 
now  does  to  the  amount  of  nearly  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

Lake  Imports  for  1852. — The  fol- 
lowing table,  says  the  Buffalo  Commer- 
cial Advertiser,  will  show  the  imports  at 
that  port  by  the  lake  for  the  season  of 
1852.  and  also,  for  the  seasons  of  1850 
and  i  85 1 .  It  will  be  seen  that  there  has 
been  a  handsome  increase  of  most  ar- 
ticles, some  being  nearly,  or  quite  double 
former  seasons.  The  value  of  im- 
ports this  season  over  last  exceeds 
$13,000,000. 


Flovr. 
Pork. 
Be«r.. 


.bbli. 


Wlitokv 

Corn  Meal.^. 


Seed 

fa".;;..:: 

ou 

Cranberries 

Ashee eke. 

Wheat  ....bush. 


18U. 

1,0M.183.. 

40,005.. 

81,301.. 

30,713. . 

O.WO.. 

11,830. . 

9,014.. 

9,W4  . 

5,045.. 

018.. 

17.339.. 

3,608,901. 


1851.  1M«. 

1,961,301..  1,900,513 


33.361. 
70,570.. 
65,939. . 

9,287.. 
11,H6.. 
19,818.. 

6.367.. 

6,718. . 

1,500.. 
13,721.. 
4,960.004. 


60,660 

76.670 

70,306 

5,000 

31,550 

7,686 

6,814 

7,577 

1,176 

14,599 

9,540,778 


Com 9,991,149..  6,080,330..  9,136,746 


Oats 340,469..  1,140,781..  S,SW,9n 

Rye 49..        19.419.-      119,171 

Bartey 3,937. .      166,188. .      407,913 

Bauer Ibe.  9,365,708..  9,394.977..  3,960,017 

Lead 3,936,500. .  4,061 ,940. .  7,164,679 

Tallow 1,943,600..     798,100..  1,004,686 

Bacon 7,396,604..  6,941,400..  6»79ft.500 

Wool bale*.       51,604..       61,893..       45,179 

Hemp 1,066..         9,139..         3,9M 

Cotton 479..  310..  77 

Flax 119..  875..  780 

Broom  Com. 7,840..        5,409..        9,490 

Leather.   ...roUe.         7,795..         6,698..         7,199 

Hides No.       73,358..       90,866..       99.499 

Copper.   ...font.  94..  005..  439 

Iron 3.088..        9^9..         ijM 

Coal 11,436..       17,981..       34,669 

Lead pifs        18,109..       96,983..       31,916 

Tobacco...  hbda.  994..         1,707..         6,690 

Lumber feet.  47.416,744. .  84,068.589. .  79,337,959 

Staves No.  18,659,890. .  10,696.606 .  .19,996,614 

LlTeHogs ..       97.697..      111,993 

Sheep ..       18,906..       16,900 

CaiUe ..         8.994..       19,9i6 

Horses ..         9,761..         1,643 

Buffalo  Robes. bales ..        3,946..  80 

Commerce  of  Havana. — ^The  Diario 

de  la  Marina,  of  the  1st  inst,  contains 
full  tsCbular  statements  of  the  commerce 
of  Havana  for  the  year  1852,  and,  also^ 
comparative  statements  for  several  pre- 
ceding years.  The  products  of  the 
island  registered  for  exportation  at 
Havana,  for  twelve  years,  are  as  follows : 


Sogar. 
T*an.       Bn, 

1859 688,747... 

1851 840,018... 

1850 704,777... 

1840  666,463... 

1848 686,083... 

1847 661,766... 

1846 515,900... 

1645 967,595... 

1844 534,589... 

1843 461.307... 

1849 497,947... 

1841 346,890... 


In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were 
registered  during  the  twelve  years, 
1,911,340  M  cigars,  and  27,113,473  lbs. 
of  tobacco— for  1852,  175,559  M  of  the 
former,  and  3,172,577  lbs.  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

Of  the  exports  for  1852,  the  United 
States  took  196,485  boxes  of  sugar, 
66,548  arrobas  of  coffee,  36,712  hhds. 
molasses,  143  tierces  honey,  345  arrobaa 
of  wat,  391  pipes  rum,  731,125  M  cigars, 
and  841,160  lbs.  tobacco. 

The  entrances  and  clearances  for  1851 
and  1852  were  as  follows : 

1851,  entered  1,034  Teasels,  of  these  693  Spaniak. 
1859,        "        1,758       *•               "       661        " 
1851,  cleared  l,b69       *'              »      619       « 
1859,       "       1,789       •*              «      609       " 


198,496... 

150,953... 
.    170,009... 

500,044... 

139.179... 
.  346,300... 
.    936,946... 

170,466... 

970,948... 

778,043... 
1,081,468... 
,    749,570... 


.30,916.. 
,44,539.. 
.98,615.. 
34,413.. 
.99,934.. 
.39.769.. 
.96,679.. 
,90,079... 
.39,819.. 
39,711.. 
.r,499.. 
.49,909.. 


.9,114 
.9,108 
.9,156 
.1,910 
.1,707 
.1,499 
.1,887 
847 
.1.963 

.%m 

.9,6tt 


Lake  Imports — Commerce  of  Havana — Fisheries » 
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Ths  Fisheries. — ^We  give  below  some  able  foithooming  work  of  Hon.  Lorenzo 

interesting  statistics  relative  to  the  fish-   Sabine,  referred  to  in  the  annual  report 
eries,  which  are  taken  from  the  invalu-  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

StmHuUt  afUu  Fiskeriet  9f  Hm  Vwiiti  Simtea  te  1840^GFciural  Fiew,  tUwbig  Ube  Pfint^  Jfim,  mud 

Capital  EmpUfyad  im  each  SUUa  and  Ttrritorp. 

8mokMl«r  Wbaland 

StalMndTmUailM.  Dtr  Fkh.  PUkM  PkK  8pMMe«tiOil.  etlMrOih. 

Qtb.  £bb.  QaU.  Odi. 

Maine 279,156 54,071 1,024 117,807 

New-Hampahire 28,257 1,714 15,284 

IfasaachaaetU 380,715 124,755 2,030,972 3,9A4,725 

Rhode  laland 4,034 2,908 487,266 033,860 

Connecllcut 1,384 0,596 183,207  1,900,047 

Vennont —  -^  

New-York 5 22,224 400,251 1,260,541 

New-Jeraey 1,134 12,000 80,000 

Pennsylranla   2,012 

Delawait) 28,000 40,704 142,575 

Maryland 71,292 

Vlr0nia 30,315 262 

North  Carolina 2.375 73,350 2,387 

SoQib  Carolina.  1 425 

Georgia 14 

Alabama 2 

MlaatMippi 9 

Lottiaiana — — —    — 

Tennesaee — 97 

Kentocky — 

Ohio 3,506 M 

Indiana 14 

lUlnoia 1 28 

Mlssoori — —^  — 

Arkansas /. 

Michigan 16,335 60 

rida..  


Florida ; 69,000. 


Wieconain 

Iowa 

Dlatriec  of  Colvmbia 


73. 


9,021 


24,300. 


1,500 


Total 773,947 472,359 4,764,908 7,536,778 


ValiM  WImU.  * 

bona  ud  ot^r  No.  of  Mm     Ckpltal 

ptodaM  at  %hm  cmployad.  lurmUA. 
FbiherlM. 

Maine $2,351..  3,610..  $526,067 

New-Hampshire 399..  59,680 

MasMchuaetta  ...     442,974..  16,000..  11.725,850 

Rhode  laland 45,523..  1,160..  1,077,157 

Connecttcnc 157,592.  2,215..  1.301,640 

Vermont 

New-york 344,665..  1,228..  949,250 

New-Jersey .;       74,000..  179..  93,275 

PennsyWania  . . . .       15,240..  58..  16,460 

DeUware 7,987..  165..  170,000 

Maryland 12,167..  7,814..  ^,947 

Virginia 4,150..  556..  28,383 

North  Carolina...       23,800..  1,784..  213,502 

Sooch  Carolina. . .         5J. .  1,617 

Georgia 6..           

Afabama ^—  

Mlsslaaippi 

Looiaiana — — 

Tennessee —  7..  242 

Kentaeky —  

Ohio 165..  12,210 

Indiana 1,150..  

Illinois 

Misaoari  

Arkanaaa 

Michigan 453..  28,640 

Plortda 6,000..  67..  10,000 

Wiflconain 155..  138..  61,300 

Iowa 

Diatriet  Colombia,       15,500  527  64.500* 

$1,153,234  36,584  $16,439,630 


Statistics  «/  tka  CoiJUUry  af  ika  Uuittd  Stele* 
dmrmg  tka  femrt  1849, 1850, 1851 : 

Ivpniti  of  9tiU   . Izporta. . 

Ymt.  Tomiiffc.      Bosh«b.  Quiatak.  V»Im. 

1849 81,695..  11,622,163..  197,457.  $419,092  00 

1850 93,706..  11,224,185..  168,600..  365,349  00 

1851*.. ..95,616..     8,661,176..  151,088..  367,729  00 

The  following  statistics  show  how 
much  these  fisheries  have  fallen  off. 
The  value  of  exports  of  codfish  was : 

1804 $2,400,000 

1817 203,000 

1823 734,024 

1824 873,685 

1832 749,909 

1839 709,218 

1843 381,175 

1845 803,353 

StaiUtua  of  tka  Maekirel  Fiaktry  of  Ike   Umtad 
Slatta, 

4 ^Maekml  Trnpcetcd , 

InBI««.      IsK.  H.  laMaiM, 
Tm.  Tooaac*  onplojvd.       bblt.  kbia.  bbla. 

1833 48,725..     212,946..  19.375  .      ~ 

1834 -^         252,864..  18.200..  40,661 

1835 —         194,450..  15,300..      ~ 

*  The  tonnage  In  1851  waa  divided  aa  follows, 
▼ix.  :~Maine,  45,528 :  New-Hampshire,  1,916 ;  Mas- 
sachusetts, 39,963;  Rhode  Island,  376;  Connec- 
ticut, 6,785  ;  New- York,  1,034. 
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T«w.  Towig»wnplayd. 

1838 — 

18S7 46,811.. 

18S0 — 

1640 28,S60.. 

1841 11,321.. 

1844, 16,170.. 

1845 31,413.. 

1846 36,463.. 

1847 81,451.. 

1848 43,558.. 

1840 42,943.. 

18S0 58,113.. 

1851 *50,53fl.. 

1853.: — 


bbh. 
176,931. . 
138,157.. 

73,018.. 

50,083.. 

55,537.. 

86,181.. 
802,303.. 
174,064  . 
332,581.. 
300,130.. 
931,856.. 

339,345. . 


35,828 

33,460 


0,450.. 
5,335. 

700. 

630..  — 

1,100..  — 

1,340..  — 

1,075..  — 

1,360..  -- 

2.008..  — 

3»400. .  — 

3,667. .  — 

8135..  — 

3,078..  31.473 

2,140..  — 


Steamboats  in  ths  United  States. 
—We  are  indebted  to  A.  Guthrie,  Esq., 
steamboat  inspector,  for  the  following  list 
of  steamboats  in  the  Unit'Od  States. 

The  list  shows  that  the  western  cities 
have  the  largest  number— St.  Xonis 
taking  the  leao,  and  Cincinnati  niext  in 
the  %ures.  The  eastern  cities,  how- 
ever, exceed  in  the  proportion  of  tonnage. 
as  New- York,  with  ninety-two  boat^ 
ffives  a  tonnage  of  64,447  ions,  while  St. 
Louis,  with  126  boats,  only  gives  30,948 
tons. 

Most  of  the  western  boats  are  high 
pressure,  while  the  eastern  are  low  pres- 
sure. 

No.  of  No.1iith    No.lo<r 

FboM.  boAta.         Temafo.    prwiun.  pr4 

Cincinnati 104....  34,109. ...104.... 

Wheeling 38....    6,843....  38.... 

Pittsburg 101....  16,384....  101.... 


No.  of 
boat*.       T 

Savannah 87. . .. 


N«.Mch  ir*.lpv 


Eaatport 5. 

Bangor 5 

Bath 9.... 

Portland 8 

Nantucket 3 

Boston 8.... 

Fall  River 6.... 

Bamatablo 1 . . . . 

Bristol 1... 

Newport 1 

Providence 1.... 

8tonington 1 . . . . 

New^London 9.... 

Middletown 13.... 

New-York 93.... 

New-Haven 3 

Sag  Harbor 1 . . . . 

Newark 8  ... 

Amboy 17.... 

Burlinglon 11.... 

Wilmington r 


1,398. 
1,660. 
1,494.... 
1,347.... 

479.... 
1,018.... 
4,769.... 

840.... 

149..... 

355... 

345.... 

67.... 

3,945.... 

3,073.... 

64.447.... 

806... 

128.... 
1,005  ... 
5,440.... 
8,781... 
3,681.... 


1.... 
4.... 


1....  — 

-....  1 

-....  1 

3....  6 

11....  3 

10....  83 


3.... 
5.... 


Philadelphia 60....  10,356 


Baltimore 84. 

Norfolk 8... 

Plymouth 1  ., 

Waahington 8.., 

Nswbem 4 . . . 

S(.Mark*s 1... 

Jbhnsville 1... 

Rnbwood 0  .. 

Plleabury 1... 

WUmtngton 15... 

Alexandria 3... 

Charleston 11... 


9,387.... 

936.... 

86... 

99... 

167.... 

45.... 

55.... 

1,853.... 

79  ... 

80,014.... 

368....— 
4,096....    4 


34... 
10... 
3... 


10. 


8 

14 

6 

10 

86 

84 

5 

1 

1 


Mobile 78.. 

Galveston 10... 

Braaos 5.. 

Pensaeola 1... 

Camden 10... 

San  Francisco 50. . , 

Dis.  of  Vermont..  II.. 

Champlain 6.. 

Oswegatchie 8... 

Oswego 9.., 

Genesee 8... 

BttffUo 41.. 

Presqne  Isle...^.  7.. 

Cuyahoga 18.. 

Sandns^ 1.. 

Maumee 5.. 

Detroit 44.. 

Mackinac 18.. 

Chicago 4.. 

St.  Louis 136.. 

Vicksburg..^ 4.. 

New-Orleans 111.. 

Nashville 16.. 

LottisviUe 86.. 


8,000... 

— .... 

10 

84,986... 

8.... 

47 

3,439... 

4.... 

1 

941... 

4.... 

t 

1,985... 

8.... 

— 

8,53?... 

5.... 

4 

495... 

— .... 

S 

85,985... 

84.... 

7 

5,590... 

.    3.... 

4 

6,417... 

.  13.... 

— 

73... 

1.... 

— 

1,745... 

4.... 

1 

16,179... 

88.... 

81 

1,746... 

18... 

— 

650... 

.    4.... 

_ 

30,048... 

196.... 

_ 

687... 

.    4.... 

•^ 

84.336... 

.111..-. 

~> 

8,578... 

.  18.... 

_ 

14,589... 

.  86.... 

— 

*  Maine,  9,858 ;  New-Hampshire,  481  ;  Massa- 
ehosetts,  89,416;  Rhode  Island,  190;  CoonecUcut, 
694.    Total,  50,539. 


Total 1,805.... 391,557.... 853....  858 

The  number  given  in  the  above  table 
to  the  city  of  New- York  is  only  ninety- 
two,  which  is  a  very  small  figure  if  we 
take  in  the  numerous  ferrv-boat^  and 
tow-boats  that  ply  about  the  bay  and 
rivers  adjacent  to  the  city.  With  these 
added,  tbe  aggregate  would  amount  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  at  least. 

Mr.  Fabenb  lately  delivered  a  lecture 
upon  French  Cayenne,  in  which  he  said 
--Cayenne  presents  itself  at  this  time  in 
a  peculiar  aspect^  as  being  the  asylum  of 
political  convicts  and  exiles,  and  the 
theatre  whereon  the  great  and  thrilling 
drama  of  emancipation  has  been  enact- 
ed, and  as  offering  a  field  for  mercantile 
enterprise.  ,  People,  generally  speaking^ 
are  almost  ignorant  of  even  its  geogra- 
phical locality;  and  no  wonder,  for  very 
often  the  newspapers  publish  accounts 
which  are  incorrect  and  misleading. 
He  would  present  a  few  observations  on 
its  physical  aspects  and  then  proceed  to 
glance  at  its  commercial  and  social  con- 
dition. In  accordance  with  this  pro- 
gramme, the  lecturer  described  the 
geograpny  of  the  colony,  and,  regarding 
its  physical  aspect,  remarked,  that  in 
scattered  portions  ot  the  coast  are  deep 
tracts  of  countly  of  low  level  surface, 
covered  with  thick  bushes.  This  solid 
mass  of  vegetable  life  strikes  the  be- 
holder at  first  as  an  army  of  intruders  on 
a  foreign  domain.  That  the  soft  mud, 
in  which  these  bushes  have  taken  root^ 
has  been  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  Shells  of  oysters, 
and  even  the  anchor  of  a  ship  have  beea 
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dSscorered  two  leagues  from  the  ocean, 
evidently  showing  thai  the  ocean  has 
made  incursions.  So  long  as  this  mud 
continues  soft  it  tends  to  break  the  force 
of  the  ocean  rolls ;  but  there  are  times 
when  it  becomes  hard,  and  the  sea 
rashes  through  with  terriiic  and  destruc- 
tire  violence.  Regarding  the  climate 
of  Cayenne,  Mr.  Fabens  said^  that  so  far 
from  Its  being  unhealthy,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  it  was  decidedly  a  healthy 
place.  In  and  aboui  the  town  of  Cayenne 
the  air  is  bracing  and  salubrious.  That 
the  seamen  of  our  merchant  ships  have 
suffered  from  diseases  must  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  that  class  or  men 
are  proverbial  for  careless  and  intemper- 
ate habits.  The  seasons  are  divided 
into  the  rainy  and  the  dry.  The  former 
commences  in  November  and  continues 
seven  months^  During  this  rainy  season 
the  water  falls  in  immense  masses  for 
days  together.  The  temperature  varies 
very  little,  and  the  prevailing  winds  are 
from  the  north  and  northeast.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  Cayenne  is  generally  free 
fom  pestilences,  and  even  earthquakes 
have  not  left  their  mark,  though  they 
have  been  sometimes  slightly  heard.  In 
a  commercial  sense,  Cayenne  presents 
many  advantages.  To  the  early  French 
colonists  it  presented  a  forbidding  aspect ; 
but  they  resolutely  set  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel,  and  soon  produced  a  change, 
for  the  graceful  cotton  was  seen  in  Ml 
bloom,  and  the  spices  of  the  east  lent  a 
fragrance  to  the  air :  tamarind  and  palm 
trees  grew  up  as  it  by  magic,  and  the 
dark  forests  were  made  to  yiela  the  most 
valuable  woods.  Since  then,  emancipa- 
tion has  swept  over  l^e  land  and  blignt- 
ed  the  once  fair  prospect.  However, 
the  country  still  presents  a  fine  field  for 
commerce.  Among  the  various  com- 
modities of  the  country,  the  sugar-cane 
occQpies  the  first  rank.  This  product  is 
raised  principally  on  table  lands,  though 
ruins  are  stul  to  be  seen  on  the  slopes. 
The  average  production  does  not  exceed 
7,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  process 
of  cultivation  is  highly  interesting. — 
Muiy  estates  have  been  abandoned,  and 
the  quantity  exported  may  be  set  down 
at  zero.  The  clove  tree  was  transplant- 
ed to  Cayenne,  where  it  ha.o  since  been 
cultivated  with  success.  It  flourishes 
best  on  mountain  sides,  and  is  laid  out 
in  alleys  of  twenty  feet,  and  the  cloves 
grow  in  bunches  on  the  branches  of  the 


trees,  and  present  a  fine  prospect.  It  is 
picked  by  hand  by  means  of  double 
ladders,  and  exposed  in  the  sun,  where 
it  becomes  browned.  It  requires  but 
little  outlay  of  capital,  and  growing  in 
healthy  localities,  and  requiring  only  a 
small  amount  of  labor,  can  be  worked 
by  .whites.  Mr.  Fabens  then  entered 
into  the  particulars  of  otJier  productions 
and  showed  how  their  cultivation  had 
declined  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
blacks.  Such  is  the  richness  of  the  soil 
and  the  beauty  of  the  climate,  that  even 
a  ne^ro  has  only  occasion  to  work  one 
day  in  fifteen  io  produce  food  enough 
for  his  family.  The  fruits,  particularly, 
are  abundant,  and  the  bays  and  rivers 
abound  with  fish,  and  the  forests  with 
game.  The  forests  would  make  the  for- 
tune of  the  man  who  would  enter  on  a 
timber  speculation,  for  the  production  is 
great^  and  the  means  of  transportation 
easy.  The  delightful  climate  of  Cayenne 
makes  it  a  pleasant  place  of  residence, 
and  its  wonderful  exemptions  from  storms 
and  earthquakes  make  it  a  convenient 
stopping  place  for  whalers  and  homeward- 
bound  fndiamen  wanting  supplies.  Mr. 
Fabens  ^en  entered  on  the  history  of 
Cayenne,  and  remarked  that  when,  in 
1791,  the  Assembly  of  France  proclaim- 
ed throughout  the  colonies  the  dictum 
that  all  men  were  free,  the  colonists  were 
completely  perplexed,  but  at  length ' 
compromised  matters  with  their  negroes 
by  merely  informing  them  they  were 
free,  and  then  making  them  work  hard- 
er than  ever.  Nevertheless,  the  colony 
was  in  an  unsettled  state ;  and  in  1800 
the  planters  set  vigorously  to  work  to 
frighten  the  blacks  into  obedience.  After 
the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe,  the 
blacks  were  emancipated  suddenly  in 
Cayenne,  as  well  as  in  the  other  French 
colonies.  Coming  as  it  did  at  first  in  the 
form  of  a  declaration^  blasting  all  the 
planter's  prospects,  it  was  indeed  a 
Ditter  pill ;  and  when  the  official  decree 
arrived,  ordering  emancipation  to  take 
place  within  two  months,  the  planters 
anticipated  it  by  freeing  their  negroes  at 
once.  A  state  of  terror  existed  among 
the  colonists,  and  the  military  and  police 
were  kept  continually  on  inemit  vive. 
The  institution  of  universal  suffrage  be- 
ing applied  to  the  blacks,  produced 
laughable  farces,  for  many  had  no 
names,  and  the  christening  scenes  were 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme;  bot  on  the 
day  of  voting  the  confusion  was  awfuL 
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The  result,  of  fJiese  political  measures  is 
to  be  seen  now  in  the  colony,  which  has 
crowded  jails  and  grog-shops,  and  pre- 
sents many  a  scene  of  awful  destitntion. 
Desolation  has  succeeded  to  prosperity. 
The  colonists  had  feared  that  emancipa- 
tion would  be  followed  by  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  blacks ;  but  the  real  mischief 
has  shown  itself  in  the  ruin  caused  by 
the  laziness  of  the  negroes.  Slavery 
ostensibly  existed  before,  but  now  we  see 
that  the  blacks  are  slaves  to  their  own 
brutal  and  degrading  passions.  Afler  a 
few  further  remarks,  Mr.  Fabens  con- 
cluded by  making  a  few  general  obser- 
vations on  the  colony  of  Cayenne  and 
iU  relations  to  the  mother  country,  and 
hinted  at  the  propriety  of  the  United 
States  protesting  against  the  uprearing 
of  a  penal  colony,  which  will  scatter  a 
stream  of  vice  through  her  cities. 

FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

TABLES   ACCOMPANYING  THE  ANNUAL   RKroRT  OT 
Tti.£.  S£CRa,TABY  OF  THB  IREASURY. 

Statement  of  Dmtiet  md  Revenm—  dwrimg  tkojitcml 
fear  tmdmg  Jwu  30,  1633 : 
The  receipts  into  the  treuury  diirinf  the  ilaeal 
)reu>,  ending  June  Ist,  were  : 

FSOM    CUITOMS,  TXZ  : 

Daring  the  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30, 1831  114,754,909  34 

Paring  the  quarter  ending  December 

^31,1851 9,801,50040 

During  the  quarter  ending  March  81 

^1853 18,109,701  80 

During  the  quarter  ending  Jane  8, 

183« 10,873,140  08 

Total 147,330  3S6  OS 

From  sales  of  public 
lands  $9,043,339  58 

Miscellaneous  and  in- 
cidental sources,  in- 
sluding  military  con- 
tributions in  Mexico       345,820  09 

Total  receipts  exclusive  of  loans.  49,728,380  80 
Balance  in  Treasury,  July  1, 1851 ... .    10,911,045  08 


Total 


.  f  00,640.038  57 


The  expenditures  daring  the  fiscal  year,  exclusive 
of  trust  funds,  were  : 
CivU  list,  legislative,  executive,  Judi- 

^ciary $3,412,939  S9 

Foreign  intercourse 4,132,071  45 

Misceilaneoas 9,824,158  OS 

Under  direction  of  Interior  Depart- 

_nient  5,198,898  94 

Under  direction  of  War  Department.  8,995,240  93 
Under  direction  of  Navy  Department.  6,988,236  05 
Expenditures  on  public  debt,  inelnd- 
ing  interest,  Texas  stock,  redemp- 
tion of  loans,  commissions  on  par- 
chase  of  stock,  reimborsement  of 
Treasury  notes,  &c 6,975,815  53 

Total  expenditures |46,007,896  90 

Balance  in  Treasury,  July  l«^  1858..    14,632,130  37 


SCafMMiit  «/  imHM,  rsMMMS,  md  jmUic 
(a  M,/tfr  tJu.  Jurat  fuarur  «/  (Ac  jSffl  ytmr^/nm 
Juhf  1  Is  S^tembtr  30.  1858,  ogrttAh  to  vsr» 
rumU  i$9U§d.  ezeU0iv€  s/tmsl  fSntdt  mmd  trsssary 
fuftet  fmrnded : . 

XRCBIPTS. 

From  eustoms $15,723,935  71 

From  sales  of  public  lands 415,945  91 

From  miscellaneous  and  incidental 

191,900  10 


71 


556,411  €• 
34,400  60 


$16,331,061  78 

KXPBRDITUEBS. 

Civil  list,  miscellaneous  sad  Ibreiga 

intercourse $3,993,( 

Expeone  of  collecting  the  revenues 

from  customs 

Expense  of  collecting  ftt>m  lands  — 

Indisn  Department $1,916,185  56 

Pensions 887,571  S8 

2,805,?86  0« 

Arm^  proper,  Ac $8,000,668  83 

Fortifications,  ordnance., 

arming  mUitia,  &c . . . .    816,787  04 

9,886,449  ir 

Navy  8,868,76051 

Paying  the  old  public  debt.  916  09 
l"»-rest  on  Treasury  notes  43  48 
Bid  mption  of  stock  of  ^ 

lue  loan  on843  300,00AH> 

Reimbursement  of  Trea- 


sury notes,  per  act  of 
1647,  paid  in  specie.... 


60  00 


$300,309  51 
From    which  deduct  re- 
payments   on  sect,  of 
interest  on  public  debt . .    4,656  14 


995,653  37 


$13,440,587  69 


Statement  of  the  PuMic  DtM  on  the  Isl  Jtm^  tUL 

Of  the  old  ftinded  and  unniiideddebt, 

payable  on  presenUtion $  114,573  4$ 

Treasury  notes  ootsunding,  Atnda- 

ble  or  payable  on  presentation 181,161  64 

Debt  of  the  corporate  cities  of  the 

District  of  Columbia,  assumed  per 

act  of  the  20th  May,  1836— $60,000 

payable  annually 780,000  00 

LOANS. 

Blx   per  cent,  of  1848, 

redeemable  December 

31,1662 $8,196,666  01 

Five  per  cent,  of  1848, 

redeemable    July     1, 

1863 4,526,531  35 

Six  per  cent,  of  1846. 

redeemable  November 

12,1856 4,990,189  71 

Six  per   cent,  of  1847, 

redeemable    January 

1,1868 95,656,600  00 

Six  per  cent,  of  1848, 

redeemable    July    1, 

1868 15,735,000  00 

Five   per  cent.   Texsn 

indemnity,  redeema- 
ble Jan.  1,  1865 5,000,000  00  64,115,957  00 

$65,131,60rii 

4jnoant  of  the  public  debt  on  the 
90th  Nov.,  1851,  as  per  Report  on 
the  Finances  of  the  6ih  Jan.,  1839... 69,560,905  10 

ADD 

On  account  of  the  Tax  Indemnity, 
per  act  of  Sept.  9, 1850. 5,000,000  00 

$87,560,905M 
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SiaUment  cf  PwbUe  Debt  emtinm^, 

Anowit  of  pnUle  debt,  fOtb  Nov.,  Broof ht  forward $07,500^  M 

18*1 67,460,395  88  stocu  ruBCMABio. 

or  the  llTe  per  cent  loan 

DEDUCT  FATMIHTS.  on84S 1,711,400  00 

Of  the  SIX  per  cent,  loan 
Ob  aecount  of  the  old  of  1846 0  74 

Ainded  and  unfunded  Of  the  six  per  eent.  loan 

debt #9,149  30  of  1847 650,000  00 

On  aecount  of  cit  j  debu  Of  the  six  per  eent.  loan 

•Muraed 60,00000  of  1848 5,000  00    9,498,709  19 

On  aecount  of  treaanry  — — 

notea  paid  in  money..  50  00  Aaabore $65,131,609  19 


«v^/v^/\/^/^/v^/^/^<'V^'^i/^i'^i'^/^'V^'^ 


ART.   XII.-AQRICULTURAL    ITEM8    AND    STATISTICS,  ETC. 

[The  Hon.  Mr.  Moore,  of  Louisiana,  in  answer  to  a  charge  lately  made  in  CongreM 
against  the  sugar  culturtsts,  that  they  were  a  band  of  millionaire  capitalists,  whose  inter- 
nets were  opposed  to  that  of  the  laboring  classes,  set  out  many  fects  and  statistiee» 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  :— ] 

•UGAK  CDLTDRK  OP  LOUISIANA — AOBICULTUBAL  PR08PKCTS  OP  OKOKOIA — SEA-ISLAND  COT* 
TON  OP  PLORIOA — HONTOOMEBY  PLANTERS*  CONTENTION — ^BISTORY  OP  THE  COTTON 
OIN,   ETC. 


l8t  There  ar6  no  millionaires  and  few 
capitalists  among  sugar  planters;  the 
latter  generallv  understand  their  own 
interest  too  well  to  embark  in  so  uncer- 
tain and  precarious  a  business. 

2d.  The  interest  of  the  sugar  planter  is 
not  opposed  to  the  interest  of  tne  labor- 
ing classes ;  on  the  contrary,  as  I  shall, 
I  think,  be  able  to  demonstrate. 

When  I  speak  of  capitalists,  I  mean 
men  who  wield  cash  capital.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  there  is  no  capital 
mvested  in  suear  plantations.  The  ag- 
gregate capital  is  very  large,  consisting, 
nrs^  of  the  plantations  previously  em- 

eoyed  in  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  cot- 
n,  changed  to  the  culture  of  sugar- 
cane, for  reasons  hereinafter  stated; 
second,  pf  the  steam-engines,  sugar- 
mills,  kettles,  &c.,  &c.,  necessary  to 
manufacture  the  cane  into  sugar,  chiefly 
obtained  from  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Virginia,  arid  New- York,  which,  at 
a  fair  estiroiite,  must  have  cost  at  least 
916,500,000,  nearly  all  originally  bor- 
rowed, and  a  considerable  portion  of 
nrhich  vet  remains  unpaid. 

My  friend  [Mr.  Meadel  said  that  "m 
ktM  opinion,  for  every  dollar  pocketed  by 
the  capiialistj  about  one  cent  goes  into  that 
cftht  laborer J^  Now,  I  beg  leave  to  as- 
sure the  gentleman  and  the  House,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  case  in  other 
branches  of  business,  it  will  not  apply  to 
sugar  planters  in  Louisiana ;  almost  the 
rery  reverse  is  the  fact,  as  I  will  show 
by  a  simple  statement  of  facts. 

I  am  guardian  to  a  minor  who  owns 
part  of  a  tagar  plantation  in  partnership 


with  others.  One  of  the  owners,  who 
manages  the  concerns  of  the  partnership, 
is  a  capable,  attentive,  and  discreet  per- 
son. The  accounts  are  settled  annually, 
and  dividends  of  the  profits,  if  any,  maae 
on  making  the  settlement.  For  the  crop 
of  1851,  it  was  found  that  nearly  the 
whole  net  proceeds  of  the  crop  had  been 
expended  m  procuring  the  necessary 
supplies  for  the  plantation,  leaving  but 
about  &ve  cents  in  the  dollar  to  the  pro- 
prietors for  their  own  attention,  industry, 
and  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 
The  balance  went  to  labor,  about  in  the 
following  proportion,  viz. :  twenty  per 
cent,  to  the  manager,  sugar-boiler,  en- 
gineer, carpenters,  bricklayers,  coopers^ 
and  other  laborers ;  five  per  cent,  lo  phjr- 
sicians  and  others ;  twenty  per  cent,  for 
pork,  flour,  and  other  provisions,  princi- 
pally from  the  State  ot  Ohio.  The  bal- 
ance was  paid  for  clothing,  hats,  shoes, 
axes,  hoes,  plows,  &c.,  principally  from 
the  eastern  states;  sugar-kettles,  grate- 
bars,  &c.,  as  repairs,  from  Tennessee* 
hoop-poles  from  JKentucky ;  horses  and 
mules  from  Missouri ;  wagons  and  carts 
from  Wheeling,  Virginia,  &c. ;  together 
with  the  cost  of  transporting  those  sup- 
plies to  the  plantation.  Tms.  too.  was 
exclusive  of  the  frei,^ht^  insurance,  and 
charges  on  the  sugar  and  molasses  to 
market^  deducted  from  the  sales  by  the 
factors  before  rendering  the  accounts  on 
which  OUT  settlement  was  made.  The 
freight  alone  amounted  to  about  $2,300, 
paid  principally  to  vessels  owned  in  the 
New-£neland  states. 
It  will1i>e  perceived  by  this  statement 
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that  about  twenty-fire  per  cent  went  to 
labor  in  Louisiana,  and  about  seventy 
per  cent,  to  labor  in  other  states,  over 
and  above  the  freight  and  charges  of  the 
crop  to  market. 

It  is  true,  that  the  season  of  1851-'52 
was  rather  unprofitable;  for,  although 
the  production  was  an  average  crop,  the 
Quality  was  inferior,  and  the  prices  low. 
Better  results  are  anticipatea  from  the 
crop  of  1852. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  agricultural 
prospects  of  Georgia^  we  find  a  paper  in 
the  Savannah  R^ublican  which  gives  a 
Tery  flattering  view.    The  editor  says : 

'^  We  had  the  pleasure,  some  days  a^, 
of  meeting  an  intelligent  agriculturist 
from  the  North,  now  on  a  tour  through 
the  Southern  States.  He  comes  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  himself  of  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  southern  agricul- 
ture, and  not  to  meddle  in  any  way  with 
our  institutions.  A  few  years  ago  he 
visited  England  and  £urope  for  a  simi- 
lar object.  The  subjoined  extract  oi  a 
private  letter  from  Columbus  to  a  friend 
in  this  city,  embodies  some  of  his  im- 
pressions in  regard  to  Western  Georgia : 

"  *  Though  the  soil  of  Western  Geor- 
gia, to  a  northern  man.  observing  super- 
ficially, seems  poor  ana  unpromising,  the 
stubble  of  the  corn  and  other  evidences 
show  it  to  be  jprreatly  productive,  and 
that  the  crops  of  the  last  year  at  least 
were  heavy  and  profitable.  The  roads, 
which  have  been  almost  impassable 
from  the  heavy  rains  early  in  January, 
are  now  nearly  dry,  and  cotton  is  movins 
rapidly  to  market.  At  least  two  hundred 
wagons  must  have  entered  Columbus 
to-day.  The  country  is  evidently  pros- 
pering and  improving.  Everywhere  I 
observe  a  great  deal  of  land  being  clear- 
ed and  preparing  for  the  coming  sea* 
son.  A  great  many  new  houses,  stables, 
and  negro  settlements  are  building,  and 
I  have  seen  several  new  churches  in 
the  woods.  Extensive  hill-side  ditcUinff 
and  swamp  draining  is  going  on,  and  I 
have  noticed  guano  in  the  returning 
cotton  wagons.  The  country  people 
with  whom  I  have  conversed,  are  the 
most  busy,  hopeful,  and  ambitious  that  I 
have  seen  at  the  South. 

'^  'There  is  one  agricultural  operation 
that  will,  I  think,  eventually  add  mtich 
to  the  wealth  of  Georgia,  which  seems 
not  yet  to  have  been  thought  o£  There 
are  frequent  water  courses,  and  the 
■andy  soil  is  exactly  of  the  character 


best  adapted  for  irrigation.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  forage  crops  could  be  mada 
in  water-meadows  in  this  soil  and  oli<c 
mate  more  profitable  than  cotton.  Five 
tons  of  hay  would  be  a  small  crop  to  ex- 
pect from  a  water-meadow.  It  would 
not  cost  five  dollars  a  ton  to  cut  and 
make  it.  You  now,  in  Savannah,  send  ie 
the  North  and  pay  thirty  dollars  a  ton  lor 
it.'" 

A  pretty  general  acquaintance  in  the 
greater  part  of  Georgia,  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  her  agricultural  prospects  are 
better  at  this  time  than  they  have  ever 
been.  The  State  Agricultural  Soeiem 
the  many  similar  associations  in  the 
several  counties,  the  introduction  of 
rail-roads,  and  the  general  spirit  of  im- 
provement in  all  departments  of  indus- 
try, have  had  a  most  beneficial  influ- 
ence. The  lands  in  Georgia  yield  more 
now  than  ever  heretofore— not  that  they 
are  more  productive,  but  on  account  of 
improved  processes  of  culture  which 
have  been  introduced.  In  the  early  set- 
tlement of  the  state,  it  was  the  eustom 
of  farmers  to  make  the  most  they  could 
out  of  their  lands  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  and  when  they  were  exhausted,  to 
abandon  them  and  go  further  west  In 
this  way,  the  lands  were  soon  worn  onl^ 
and  Georgia  became  an  old-looking 
state,  before  she  had  attained  to  her 
threescore  years  and  ten. 

A  more  judicious  system,  however, 
has  been  adopted  witnin  the  past  fif- 
teen years.  The  lands  thus  exhausted 
and  abandoned  have  been  t)ought  up  in 
large  quantities  by  wealihy  planters, 
who  have  the  means  to  rest  and  improve 
them.  While  cultivating  the  richer 
lands,  they  devote  much  of  their  atten- 
tion to  restoring  the  poorer  descriptions 
— and  thus,  wiuiin  the  past  few  years^ 
lands  which  were  abandoned  as  worth- 
less, have  been  made  to  yield  abundant 
crops. 

In  the  meantime,  other  improvements 
have  been  made.  More  substantial  and 
elegant  country  residences  have  been 
put  up ;  churches  and  schools  have  been 
multiplied,  and  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  life  have  been  increased. 
In  times  past,  the  former  was  content 
with  any  kind  of  a  house,  so  it  afforded 
him  shelter  from  the  weather.  Now 
there  is  a  disposition  in  many  parts  of 
the  state  to  build  up  homesteads,  in  the 
English  sense  of  the  word.  He  has  ceased 
to  turn  his  face  to  the  west)  and  has  coma 
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io  regnfd  6eorffi&  u  his  abiding  place,  as  this  conntry.  The  intelligent  London 
The  result  of  all  this  is,  our  peojue  hare  correspondent  of  the  NatUmal  InUUigen- 
become  attached  to  the  soil,  and  oonse-  ut  remarks,  that  the  '<  rapidly  increas- 
qnently  they  are  now  improving  their  ing  consamption  of  this  article  in  the 
&nns,  embellishing  their  homes,  laying  United  States,  the  improving  condition 
off  pieasuie  ffrounds,  planting  orchards,  of  the  social  relations  of  Europe,  and  the 
and  establishmg  homesteads  to  be  hand-  auffmentin^  wealth  of  Great  Britain,  ' 
ed  down  and  kept  in  their  families.  and  her  Oriental  and  Australian  empire, 

Altogether,  the  prospects  of  the  state  combine  to  indicate  that  consumption 
«re  highly  encouraging.  Great  as  our  in  the  aggregate  must  continue  to  in- 
advancement  has  been  in  material  crease,  and  occasion  serious  considera- 
wealth,  it  has  been  at  least  equaled  by  tions  to  ail  connected  with  the  cotton 
the  improvement  which  has  been  eoing  trade^  respecting  the  fvture  suppUei  of 
on  in  tne  social  and  physical  condition  ^e  raw  material.  The  Eamomui  esti- 
of  the  people.  inates  the  consumption  of  cotton  for  the 

We  spoke  a  good  deal  in  our  last  num-  year  1852,  as  follows : — 
ber,  of  tne  position,  history,  and  prospe-  mm. 

rity  of  Florida.    The  following  uponthe  Oremt  Britain.. ?'!?S»I2 

subject  of  the  cuUvre  of  Sea  IsJindCotton  fe^  5^.?'°^ '.' ^^^^  °^ 

there,  may  very  well  be  appended : —  '- — 

The  high  price  of  long  staple  cotton,      T**^ •- 8,9W.388 

and  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  The  stock  ofcotton  in  the  ports  of  Great 
climate  of  East  Florida  to  its  success-  Britain,  at  the  close  of  1851,  was  494,000 
fdl  cultivation,  are  attracting  the  'atten-  bales ;  it  is  expected  to  be  considerably 
tion  of  the  cotton-planters  ot  the  neiprh-  less  at  the  close  of  the  present  year." 
boring  states,  and  numbers  are  arriving  But  the  vastly  increasing  demand  for 
on  every  steamer  from  Georgia,  South  the  long  staple  cotton,  now  used  ezclu- 
Carolina  and  Alabama,  in  quest  of  cot-  sively  for  all  the  finer  fabrics,  and  the  li- 
ton  lands.  mited    extent    of  territory   on   which 

No  culture  in  the  woild  can  be  more  the  best  quality  can  be  successfully  cul- 
rerannerative  than  that  of  the  Sea  Island  tivated,  will  advance  and  maintain  it  at 
on  the  rich  faommocks  of  East  Florida,  a  much  higher  rate  than  the  present, 
at  forty  to  fifty  cents  per  pound,  which  But  even  at  present  prices,  this  cuKure  is 
is  about  the  average  price  the  cotton  ship-  immensely  profitable,  and  will  soon 
ped  from  the  St.  Jonn^s  the  present  sea-  bring  all  our  best  lands  in  East  Florida 
son  bas  brought  in  the  Savannah  and  into  cultivation.  These  lands  are  advan- 
Charleston  markets.  It  is  calculated  that  cing  in  price  as  well  on  account  of  their 
Sea  Island  cotton  ought  to  bring  double  intrinsic  value  as  their  limited  extent, 
the  price  of  the  short  staple,  to  compen-  Their  facility  of  access  to  the  Charleston 
sate  for  the  great  trouble  of  ginning  and  and  Savannah  markets  add  greatly  to 
preparing  it  for  market,  and  the  less  their  value ;  the  land  carriage  to  the 
quantity  produced  per  acre — so  that  navigable  waters  of  the  St  John's,  in  no 
when  snoix  staple  brings  ten  cents,  long  instance  exceeds  twenty  miles,  and  for 
staple  ought  to  bring  twenty  cents,  to  be  Uie  greater  portion  is  much  less, 
equally  remunerative.  But  when  short  The  durability  of  the  hommock  lands 
staple  pays  well  at  the  present  prices  of  of  Alachua,  Marion,  Levy,  Hernando,  and 
nine  to  ten  cents,  the  production  of  Sea  Hillsborough  counties,  has  been  as  weU 
Island  must  be  ^*  coining,''  when,  in-  tested  as  their  fertility,  many  of  them 
stead  of  twice,  it  brin^  more  than  four  having  been  for  twenty  or  twenty-five 
times  as  much— or  forty  to  forty-six  years  m  successive  cultivation,  withont 
cents  per  pound.  exhibiting  any  appreciable  falling  off  in 

There  is  no  probability  that  cotton  of  their  productiveness.  The  causes  ot  this 
either  description  will  be  lower  than  at  extraordinary  fertility  and  durability  of 
present  for  many  years  to  come— K>n  the  land,  from  whose  appearance,  as  conh> 
contrary,  there  u  every  reason  to  believe,  pared  with  soils  of  similar  promise  in 
that  the  prices  will  ran^  higher,  and  less  favored  latitudes,  such  results  wouki 
that  the  increased  production  can  scarce-  not  be  expected,  it  is  not  our  present 
ly  keep  jpoLoe  with  the  increasing  de-  purpose  to  investigate ;  let  it  sufiUce  that 
tnand.  This  is  the  general  impression  experience  has  fully  established  the 
of  fiir-seeing  dbservers  in  Europe  as  well  facts,  and  these  fiicts  are  much  more  irn* 
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porUnt  than  anjr  theories  by  which  they 
might  be  explained 

A  bright  prospect  is  opening  before 
East  Florida,  and  many  years  will  not 
pass  by  liefore  her  iocreased  wealth  and 
popalidion  will  astonish  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  value  and  extent 
of  her  undeveloped  resources.  Her  soil, 
her  climate,  the  value  of  her  productions 
and  position  coastitnte  elements  of  pros- 
perity eqalled  by  no  state  in  the  Union, 
and  mast  in  time  produce  their  natnral 
results. 

The  following  is  the  circular  of  X\% 
SoMem  Central  Ataociation  of  Georgia 
in  renfard  to  the  convention  proposed. to 
be  held  in  May  nextv  at  Montiromery. 

At  a  meeting  called  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Southern  Central 
Agricultural  Association^  in  Macon,  Ga., 
on  the  2l8t  of  October,  1852,  attended  by 
a  large  namber  of  the  State  Society  of 
Georgia,  and  by  delegates  fiom  Vir- 
Ania,  S.  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Florida,  Tennessee  and  Louisiana,  tne 
following  resolutions  were  adopted : — 

Resolvedj  That  the  members  of  the 
Agricultural  Association  of  the  Slave- 
holding  States,  to  be  organized  as  here- 
inafter recommended,  be  composed  of 
such  citizens  of  the  same  as,  taking  an 
interest  in  Agriculture,  desire  to  become 
members  thereof,  and  of  Delegates  from 
State  and  Local  Agricultural  Societies; 
and  from  States  or  parts  of  States. 

RetolvccL  That  such  persons  as  above 
designated,  are  recommended  to  con- 
vene at  Montgomery,  Ala ,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  May  next^  and  to  organize 
an  Agricultural  Association  of  the  Slave- 
holding  States,  under  such  provisions  as 
to  them  may  appear  best  calculated  to 
fulfil  the  purposes  of  their  organization, 
which  shall  hold  its  meetings,  in  succes- 
sion, in  all  the  slave-holding  states  that 
mav  participate  in  the  Association. 

Kesoloedy  That  a  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence, to  consist  of  seven,  be  ap- 
pomted  to  carry  into  effect  the  foregoing 
resolutions. 

Acting  under  the  third  resolution,  the 
undersigned  respectfully  inviteryoor  at- 
tention, and  soKcit  your  co-operation  and 
influence  in  promoting  the  great  and 
important  interests  involved  in  the  sub- 
jects which  will  engage  the  attention  of 
the  contemplated  assemblage  in  Mont- 
gomery. 

To  us  it  is  manifest  that  great  advan- 
tages may  reasonably  be  expected  to  re- 


sult from  periodical  meetings  of  |ienoii9 
or  representatives  of  persons  cultivating 
the  soil  of  the  South  and  West,  having 
a  common  interest  in  tlie  Institutions^ 
Productions^  Commerce,  Manafactores 
and  Education  of  the  Planting  States. 

The  chief  objects  of  such  an  AssoctaF. 
Uon.  it  is  presumed,  would  be  to  irapfove 
our  own  agriculture,  pelding  peculiar 
productions  throngh  the  agency  of  a  nor* 
mal  labor,  requiring  a  distinct  economy^ 
and  dependent  on  a  climate  of  its  own: 

To  develop  the  resources  and  nniie 
and  combine  the  energies  of  the  Slave- 
holding  States,  so  as  to  increase  their 
wealth  power  and  dignity,  as  members 
of  this  Confederacy : 

To  enlist  and  foster'those  scientific  por- 
8uit>s  which  reveal  to  us  the  elements  and 
character  of  our  soils,  instruct  ns  in  the 
presence  of  those  maj;azines  of  fertilizers 
which  Nature  has  with  so  bountiful  and 
considerate  a  hand  provided  for  the  uses  of 
the  industrious  and  the  enterprising;  and 
search  out  the  histories  and  habitd  of  the 
insect  tribes  which  destroy  (it  is  be- 
lieved) annually  a  fiAh  of  our  crops,  and 
supply  iis  with  a  knowledge  of  them 
which  may  enable  us  to  guard  againsi 
their  future  ravages : 

To  promote  the  mechanic  arts,  directly 
and  indirectly  aoxilianr  to  agricuhoray 
and  by  a  generous  coondence  and  libe> 
ral  patronage,  raise  those  engaged  in 
them  to  a  social  position,  always  the 
just  reward  of  intelligence,  industry  and 
good  conduct : 

To  direct^  as  far  as  may  be  done,  pnb- 
lic  sentiment  against  the  barrit-rs  wnich 
have  been  artfully  taised  to  cut  off  oar 
commercial  intercourse  witii  distant 
countries,  save  through  such  outlets  as 
are  supplied  by  Northern  marts,  exact- 
ing tribute  upon  what  we  produce  and 
consume: 

To  exert  an  influence  in  establishing 
a  sptem  of  common  school  inst  ruction 
which  will  make  Christians  as  well  as 
scholars  of  our  children  ;  which,  in  ana^ 
ing  the  rising  generation  with  the  instm^ 
ments  of  knowledge,  will  instruct  them 
also  in  their  proper  uses;  iniprassing 
upon  them,  from  first  to  last^  thai  (espe> 
cially  tmder  our  form  of  govern meut) 
private  worth  constitutes  the  aggregate 
of  public  good,  and  that  no  one  can  dis- 
regard his  duties  to  those  aronnd  him 
without  positive  injury  to  himself. 

These  constitute  the  main  purposes 
for  which  we  appeal  to  the  iiMlividaal 
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^nd  aggregate  intereflts  of  the  SlaTo- 
liolding  States  to  meet  ds  in  an  Agricul- 
tural Convention,  in  Montgomery,  on 
the  6rst  Monday  in  May  next.  Your  at- 
tendance is  respectfully  and  earnestly 
•requested. 

W.  C.  Daniel,  De  Kdb  Co:  ;  George 
R.  Gilmer.  LexineUm ;  Thomas  Stocks, 
Qreensbora ;  J.  Hamilton  Couper,  Do- 
rien  ;  James  M.  Chambers,  Cdumbtis  / 
Asbury  Hull,  Athens;  John  P.  King, 
AugusUr. 

The  following  hiffhiy  interesting  com- 
munication from  the  Hon.  Gamett  An- 
drews presents  some  facts  connected 
with  thetearly  history  of  the  coiton  gin  in 
Georgia^  that  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 

Cotton  having  become  of  such  vast 
importance,  not  only  to  the  producers, 
but  to  the  world,  every  thing  relating  to 
its  history  is  of  interest.  Therefore,  I 
am  induced  to  five  a  little  information 
I  lately  obtained  in  relation  to  the  great 
staple. 

I  rode,  a  few  days  since,  six  miles  be- 
low this  place,  to  see  my  old  friend 
Thomas  Talbot,  and  his  kitchen  and 
barn.  Mr.  Talbot  is  eishty-tbree  years 
old.  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and 
is  living   where    he    settled  sixty-two 

Sears  ago.  Whitney,  the  inventor  of 
^  le  cotton  gin,  settled  a  plantation  ad- 
i'oininghim,  on  which  he  placed  one  of 
lis  gins,  the  first  that  was  used  in  Wilkes 
eouuty — ^perhaps  the  first  in  the  state. 
He  and  nis  partner,  Durkee,  erected  a 
ffin  house  and  a  large  cotton  house — the 
latter  to  hold  the  cotton  they  expected  to 
receive  from  customers  to  gin.  The 
gin  house  was  grated,  so  that  visitors 
mi^ht  look  through  and  see  the  cotton 
flying  from  it  without  seeing  the  gin.  He 
suffered  women  to  go  into  the  gin  house 
to  see  the  machinery,  not  apprehending 
that  they  could  betray  liis  secret  to 
builders.  Lyon,  who  lived  some  eio^ht 
or  ten  miles  above  this  place,  by  dressing 
himself  in  women's  clothes,  procured  ad- 
mittance, and  came  out  and  made  his 
improvement^  the  saw  gin.  Mr.  Talbot 
tays  that  Billy  McFerran,  a  little  Irish 
blacksmith,  who  died  a  few  years  ago  in 
this  country,  made  the  saws,  the  first 
that  ever  were  made.  Durkee,  Whit- 
ney's partner,  being  dissipated,  and  in- 
attentive to  business,  sold  out  his 
place,  and  the  gin  and  cotton  house 
coming  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Tal- 
bot)  he  moved  tliem  to  this  place.  The 
farmer  is  now  his  kitchen^  and  still  has 


its  long  grated  windows,  as  in  the  time 
of  Whitney.  The  cotton  house  makes  a 
large  and  commodious  barn.  Mr.  Tal- 
bot says  that  Allison  or  Ellison,  who  had 
been  connected  with  Whitney  in  busi« 
ness,  told  him  that  the  latter  got  his  first 
idea  of  the  invention  from  a  gin  used  to 
prepare  rags  for  making  paper,  and  which 
he  saw  on  a  wrecked  vessel. 

On  the  place  sold  by  Whitney,  viras 
erected,  in  1811,  a  cotton  factory,  and.  I 
presume,  the  first  in  the  state.  Tne 
prime  mover  in  the  enterprise  was  a  Mr. 
Bolton,  of  Savannah,  a  merchant,  who 
spent  his  summers  tnen  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Talbot  had  four  shares.  The  factory 
had  one  hundred  and  sixty  spindles, 
eost  81.700,  and  made  fifty  yards  of  cloth 
a  day,  which  sold  from  fifty  cents  to  one 
dollar  per  yard.  The  weaving  was  done 
by  hand-loom  weavers,  who  were  ob- 
tained from  Long  Cane,  in  South  Care* 
Una.  The  factory  proved  an  unprofita* 
ble  afiair. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  say,  that  during  th^  war  of  1812, 
cotton  was  hauled  from  this  country  to 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  the 
wagons  loaded  back  again  with  goods. 
Wagoners  are  now  living  in  the  country 
who  used  to  drive  the  teams  engaged  in 
this  service. 

I  cannot  close  this  communication 
without  a  word  about  my  aged  and 
highly  respectable  frieud,  in  his  charac- 
ter of  planter.  Some  of  the  land  now  in 
cultivation  by  Mr.  Talbot,  was  old  when 
three-fourths  of  Georgia  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Indians.  Originally  of  a 
stron^r  soil,  as  Wilkes  county  generally 
was,  Mr.Talbot,  by  paying  some  attention 
\o  improvement^  nas  not  only  preserved 
but  much  improved  some  of  his  old  lands. 
But  that  to  which  I  wish  particularly  to 
direct  attention,  is  his  regret  that  he  had 
not  commenced  hill-side  ditching  long 
ago,  before  the  creeks  and  branches  had 
carried  ofi*  the  best  of  his  soil.  The 
walnut)  locust  and  other  shade  trees  in 
his  yard,  planted  by  his  own  han<is,  have 
the  appearance  of  aged  trees.  His  ser- 
vant.s,  some  as  old,  or  older  than  himself, 
with  their  generations  of  children, 
grandchildren,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
far  to  go  in  the  ffreat-grandchildren 
line,  give  to  the  white-headed  citizen 
the  appearance  of  a  patriarch  at  the 
head  of  his  tribe.  He  has  had  born  on 
his  place  one  hundred  and  nine  ohildreOi 
but  has  kept  no  reoord  of  deaths. 
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The  following  is  recommended  by 
Mr.  Johnsoa,  of  Concordia,  La.,  as  a 
cheap  mode  of  providing  waJUi^Qof 
sachfor  negroes,  m  their  exposure  on 
our  southern  estates : — 

^'  For  a  plantation  of  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred negroes,  take  twenty  gallons  of  lin- 
seed oil,  into  which  mix  three  pounds  of 
lithar&^e,  after  the  oil  shall  have  been 
boiled  a  few  moments.  The  litharge 
should  be  pulverised  before  being  incor- 

F[>rated  with  the  oil,  and  well  stirred  in. 
reviously  an  overcoat,  or  sack,  should 
have  been  neatly  made  from  common 
cotton  cloth,  called  domestics,  long 
enough  to  reach  below  the  knees,  to  be 
closely  buttoned  up  in  front.  When  the 
mixture  of  oil  and  litharge  is  boiling;  hot^ 
immerse  the  ^rment,  wring  it  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  let  it  han^  in  the  sun  for 
three  days,  when  it  wxll  become  com- 
pletely waterproof,  an  overcoat  for  the 
negro,  secure  against  storm  or  tempest, 
impervious  to  the  wintry  winds,  or  the 
chilis  of  the  nights,  ft  will  cost  less 
than  sixty  cents  per  sack,  and  last  one 
or  two  years." 

iWhilst  upon  the  subject  of  negroes  we 
are  reminded  of  an  argument  made  by 
Ashbei  Smith,  of  Texas,  upon  the  right 
of  infiitiing  slavery  as  a  punishment  for 
crime,  as  has  been  done  in  Texas,  in  the 
case  of  free  negroes  convicted  of  stealing 
slaves.  We  intended  an  earlier  notice  of 
the  very  able  paper.     Mr.  Smith  says : 

**The  whole  system  of  penitentiary 
punishment  is  the  practical  carrying  into 
effect  the  doctrine  that  by  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  the  personal  services  and 
personal  liberty  of  the  criminal  are  be- 
come forfeit  to  the  state.  The  state  re- 
tains the  ownership  of  the  convict,  the 
keeper  is  the  staters  overseer;  the  con- 
vict is  wholly  deprived  of  all  libertv,  and 
all  his  labor  is  owin^  and  paid  to  the 
state ;  he  barely  receives  the  common- 
est food  and  coarsest  clothing.  And  this 
everywhere  in  Christendom  is  deemed  a 
fitting  pnnishment  for  crimes  of  much 
less  heinousness  than  that  for  which  the 
free  negroes  of  the  Billow  have  just  been 
sold  into  slavery.    The  truth  is^  the  pun* 


ishment  of  these  negroes  has  been  oim- 
lioraied  under  our  statute  in  favor  of  their 
color.  For  the  same  crime,  in  almost 
any  state  of  Christendom,  tney  would 
have  been  punished  capitally — and  this 
would  have  been  the  punislunent  in  oar 
state  of  Texas,  had  they  been  white,  or 
the^  would  have  been  sentenced  to  the 
I)enit«ntiary  for  life;  whereas,  now, 
these  free  negroes  are  allowed  all  the 
out-door  liberty  consistent  with  their  doe 
punishment)  and  by  good  conduct  they 
may  confidently  expect  to  enjoy  a  large 
share  of  personal  comforts.  Indeed,  in 
this  respect,  the;r  physical  welUbein|^ 
will  doubtless  be  improved  bv  their 
change  of  condition.  One  of  the  ne- 
groes frankly  expressed  this  opinion,  and 
preferred  to  be  tried  for  kidnapping,  and 
sold  as  a  slave,  if  convicted,  than  to  be 
tried  for  the  larceny,  with  tne  peniten- 
tiary in  prospecLj 

'^The  5tb  George  IT.,  o.  84,  gives  to 
the  governor  of  a  penal  colony  a  property 
in  the  services  of  a  transported  ofiendw 
for  the  period  of  his  sentence,  and  author- 
izes  him  to  assign  over  sucn  offender  to 
any  other  person.  And  in  this  wav  hun- 
dreds  and  thousands  of  British  subjects^ 
convicted  of  crimes,,  are  annually  as- 
signed as  farm  and  domestic  servants  in 
the  penal  colonies  of  that  countiy.  Ao- 
corcUng  to  the  official  memorandum,  lay- 
ing down  the  duties  of  a  convict  ia  as- 
signment^ ^he  is  required  to  devote  his 
whole  time  and  his  best  services  to  his  mas- 
TXR.^  ^Flogging,  solitary  confinement, 
and  labor  in  a  chain-gang,'  are  the  pun- 
ishments authorized  oy  law  for  misooo- 
duct  by  a  convict  in  assignment,  and 
these  punishments  are  not  a  dead  lettar 
among  neglected  rules  and  obsolete  reg- 
ulations, but  they  are  inflicted  wif^  a 
frequency  and  severity  that  gives  as  w 
appalling  idea  of  a  British  penal  colauf 
— SLAVE  colonies  ihej  should  be  called, 
for  such  in  fact  and  in  form  thc^  aie. 
'A  fixed  but  limited  ration  of  food  is 
allowed,  and  clothing  of  the  commonest 
description.'  This  is  the  British  system 
of  to-day — it  is  slavery  ander  the 
of  transportation.' " 
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GAuroRKiA. — 4  <ioii8iu  of  Califimiia 
has  recently  been  taken  by  agents  a]^ 
pointed  by  the  Goreraor,  under  aothori- 
ty  of  the  Legislature,  which  furnishes 
some  interesting  statistics.  The  entire 
population  of  the  state  is  224,435,  exclu- 
sive of  El  Dorado  county,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  about  30,000,  and 
which,  therefore,  makes  the  entire  popu- 
lation about  255,000.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  population  of  the  stat<e 
greatly  exceeds  this  number.  The  mi- 
£^tory  habits  of  the  miners,  and  the 
vast  numbers  who  have  no  settled  abode, 
but  £^0  from  place  to  place  in  search  of 
employment)  or  in  speculating  adven- 
tures, render  it  altogether  impracticable 
to  obtain  reliable  statistics  as  to  popula- 
tion. We  are  satisfied  the  population  of 
the  state  is  not  less  than  300,000,  and  our 
impression  is  that  350,000  would  be 
nearer  the  mark.  According  to  this 
census,  San  Francisco  county  contains 
36,151  inhabitants,  of  whom  34,876  re- 
.  side  within  the  city.  Of  these  there  are 
white  males  29,166;  and  of  white  fe- 
males 5,154;  the  proportion  of  males  to 
females  being  nearly  six  to  one.  This 
inequality  in  the  sexes,  however,  is 
daily  diminishing,  as  every  vessel  that 
arrives  brings  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  females  than  heretofore.  But  when 
it  is  known  there  are  in  San  Francisco 
over  five  thovM7id  female?,  those  who 
contemplate  bringing  their  families  here 
will  readily  perceive  there  is  no  Jack  of 
female  society.  The  iwpulation  of  this 
city,  however,  is  doubtless  greater  by 
seveml  thousands  than  is  shown  by  the 
census  returns.  Our  impression  is  it  is 
between  thirty-five  and  forty  thousand, 
and  is  daily  augmenting  in  a  ratio  which 
almost  startles  belief  Next  to  San 
Francisco,  Sacramento  City  is  the  largest 
town  in  the  state,  and  contains  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  inhabitants. 
Mext  to  this  is  Marysville,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  4y500;  then  Stockton,  with  a 
population  of  3,000;  Nevada  City  about 
the  same,  and  numerous  villages  num- 
bering from  300  to  2,500  inhabitants. 
One  fact  in  reference  to  San  Francis- 
co is  very  surprising,  to  wit :  that  of  its 
population  nearlv  nmeteen  thousand,  or 
more  than  one-nal^  are  foreignersy  of 
whom  16,144  are  males  and  2,710  fe- 
males. These  foreigners  are  composed 
chiefly  of  Chinese  and  French,  of  whom 
the  former  are  much  the  more  numer- 
ous, though  there  are  also  large  numbers 
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of  the  latter.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  census  returns  do  not^  in  moit  of  the 
counties,  distinguish  between  foreigners 
from  different  nations.  In  some  coun- 
ties, however,  the  Chinese  have  been 
separately  classified.  In  Yuba  county, 
for  example,  there  are  2,100  Chinamen; 
in  Nevada  county,  3,886;  in  Piaoar 
county,  3,019;  in  Sacramento  conntr, 
804.  We  think  it  would  be  within 
bounds  to  say  there  at  least  25,000  Chi- 
namen in  California,  whilst  the  number 
of  French  is  probably  much  greater. 
Indeed  the  emigration  hither  from 
France  is  far  greater  than  from  any  oth- 
er European  nation.  Within  the  last 
few  days  a  vessel  from  France  arrived 
here,  having  on  board  two  hundred  fe- 
males, chiefly  unmarried  girls^  who 
drew  prizes  m  the  great  lottery  which 
came  off  at  Paris  some  months  ago,  and 
in  which  many  of  the  prizes  consisted 
of  a  free  passage  to  California. 

From  tlie  census  returns  it  appears 
there  are  in  the  whole  state  only  315,- 
000  head  of  beef  cattle.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  daily  consumption  is 
between  500  and  1,000  head,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  supply  must  come 
from  abroad.    A  few  perhaps  will  be  im- 

Eorted  from  Lower  California  and  Sonora, 
ut  by  far  the  greater  number  must  come 
across  the  plains.  On  several  occasions 
we  have  adverted  to  this  subject,  and 
each  day  but  renders  it  the  more  appar- 
ent that  the  demand  for  stock  will  con- 
tinue unabated  for  several  years  to 
come,  but  especially  during  this  year 
and  Uie  next. 

The  census  returns  also  furnish  some 
very  interesting  statistiot  as  to  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  state.  In  Los 
Angelos  county,  for  example,  there  are 
105  vineyards,  containing  in  the  aggre- 
gate 450,000  grape-vines,  each  vine  pro- 
ducing on  an  average  five  pounds  o{ 
fruit,  equal  in  the  whole  to  two  millions 
two  hundred  and  fiilj^  thousand  pounds, 
of  which  about  one  million  of  pounds  are 
annually  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  and 
tl^  remainder  is  manufactured  into  wine 
and  brandy,  of  which  there  arcproduoed 
about  2,000  barrels  of  each,  liiis,  be  it 
remembered,  is  the  product  of  one  coun 
tv,  and  there  are  several  counties  in 
that  section  of  the  state  altogeth- 
er as  well  adapted  to  wine-growinff, 
though  none  of  them  have,  as  yet| 
engaged  so  extensively  as  Los  An- 
geu>s  in  the  business.    The  grapes  are  of 
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the  most  delicious  quality,  and  the  wine 
obtained  from  them  is  very  much  superi- 
or, in  our  judgment^  to  any  native  wine 
prodaced  upon  the  continent,  not  ex- 
cepting Mr.  Longworth's  *'  sparkling 
jCatawba." 

In  Santa  Clara  county,  it  appears 
^here  are  17,739  fruit  trees,  which,  it  is 
presumed,  are  chiefly  pear  trees,  as  thut 
county  is  famous  for  its  varieties  of  this 
fruit  In  Los  Anorelos,  and  other  south- 
em  counties,  peacnes  of  excellent  flavor 
are  also  produced  in  abundance )  but,  as 
yet,  it  remains  a  matter  of  doubt  wheth- 
er this  chmate  is  suited  to  the  apple. 
Our  impression  is  it  will  be  found  to  be 
too  warm,  though  many  are  of  a  different 
opinion. 

The  mineral  springs  of  California^  as 
disclosed  by  the  census  returns,  are  more 
numerous  and  of  greater  variety  than 
has  been  supposed.  In  Santa  Barbara 
county  there  are  several  tar  springs,  and 
the  sea  throws  up  bitumen  for  leagues 
along  the  coast.  In  the  same  count v 
there  is  a  hot  sulphur  spring,  with 
a  t-emperature  of  100  degrees  Fahren- 
heit- In  Solano  county,  and  near  to 
Benicia,  there  are  several  large  soda 
springs  of  about  a  pleasant  temperature 
for  bathing-;  while  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
county  there  are  numerous  bituminous 
.and  sulphur  springs,  supposed  by  the  na- 
tives to  have  very  peculiar  medicinal 
Gualities.  So  in  Los  Angelos  county, 
niere  is  a  hot  spring  on  Bernardino,  (the 
Morman  estate,)  numerous  salt  springs, 
from  which  the  wants  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  supplied,  and  a  spring  near  the 
town  of  Los  Angelos,  covering  about  two 
acres,  from  which  pitch  or  asphaltum 
boils  up,  and  which  is  used  for  the  roofs 
of  houses.  But  the  greatest  natural  cu- 
riosities perhaps  in  the  world,  are  the  hot 
'  sulphur  springs,  (or  geysers.)  in  Napa 
county.  The  following  is  the  account  of 
them  in  the  census  returns : 

The  hot  sulfur  springs,  (or  geysers,)  in 
the  mountains,  about  seventy  miles 
above  Napa  city,  in  a  northerly  direction, 
are  some  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  the 
globe.  They  are  from  one  foot  to  eight 
or  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  constantly  in 
a  boiling  state ;  water  spoutmg  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  fifteen  fee; .  Hundreds 
of  fissures  in  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
emit  strong  currents  of  heated  gas,Ynak- 
ing  low  hissing  noises,  as  loud  as  the 
•t^m  escaping  from  ocean  steamers. 

These  letums^  howerer,  are  of  pecu- 


liar interest^  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Haa 
mineral  resources  of  California.  In  si- 
most  every  county  in  the  state  rare  and 
valuable  minerals  are  found.  In  Butte 
county,  for  example,  there  are  found 
platina  and  iron,'  lead  almost  in  a  pure 
state,  quicksilver  in  abundance,  and  sil- 
ver in  small  quantities ;  also  rich  quartz 
veins  and  "placer^'  gold  mines  in  va- 
rious portions  of  the  county.  In  Cala- 
veras county  are  some  of  the  richest 
gold  mines  in  the  state.  In  Klamath 
county  gold  is  found  in  abundance.  In 
Los  Angelos  county  gold  in  small  quan- 
tities has  been  discovered.  In  Marion 
county,  though  not  what  is  termed  a 
"  minmg''  county,  gold-bearing  quartz, 
placer-gold,  silver  and  copper  ores  are 
found;  whilst  cinnabar,  yielding  60 
percent,  of  quicksilver,  asphaltum, mar- 
ble, and  granite,  are  abundant  In  Ma- 
riposa county  are  many  rich  gold  mines. 
Six  quartz  mills  are  in  operation,  and  five 
hundred  and  twenty-two  quartz  veins 
have  been  "  legally  located."  The  census' 
returns  for  this  county  state  as  follows : 

Immense  deposits  of  gold  are  known  to 
exist  in  the  beds  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Marcede  rivers  and  other  sireamSi 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  heavy 
expenditure  of  capital  and  ]at>or.  Min- 
erals of  every  kind  are  found.  The  extent 
of  the  gold  region  is  some  one  hundred 
miles  in  breadth,  and  extending  '-indefi- 
nitely back  into  unexplored  regions." 

In  Monterey  county  gold  and  silver 
have  been  found  in  small  quantities.  In 
Napa  county  is  a  quicksilver  mine,  sup- 
posed to  be  very  rich.  In  Nevada  coun- 
ty are  numerous  gold  mines  of  peculiar 
richness.  There  are  in  that  county 
thiiiy-three  quartz  mills  in  operation, 
employing  a  capital  of  over  S3,000.- 
000.  whilst  that  of  over  9800,000  u 
employed  in  the  Placer  mines.  In 
Placer  county  are  also  very  rich  gold 
mines,  employing  a  capital  of  $1,427,- 
567,  whilst  about  the  same  amount  has 
been  invested  in  ^^ flumes''  and  canals  to 
convey  water  to  the  ^'diggings*" 

We  have  had  upon  our  table,  for  a  rery 
lon^  time,  a  most  interesting  paper,  by 
Felix  Huston,  upon  the  subject  of  slavery 
as  an  ^rment  of  so/uihem  strength.  It 
was  our  design  to  publish  it  entir  e,  but 
have  been  prevented  by  a  press  of  other 
matters.  We  will  at  least  make  an  ex- 
tract)  showing  the  parallel  between  Ro- 
man and  Greek  slavery  and  our  own: 
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If  slayery  would  have  impaired  the 
military  strength  of  the  Israelites,  or  if  it 
was  wrong,  it  would  be  impeaching  the 

Seat  Ruler  of  the  universe  to  suppose 
At  he  would  have  imposed  on  the  Jews 
a  burthen  which  would  tend  to  defeat 
them,  and  it  would  be.  sacrilege  toalle«re 
that  the  Deity  poaatively  authorized  the 
commission  of  a  sin.  There  are  no  data 
by  which  to  estimate  the  number  ol^ 
slaves  which  the  Israelites  possesseil,  but 
it  is  certain  that  they  were  very  nume- 
rous, and  the  whole  biblical  history 
does  not  show  tliat  the  Jews  ever  suf- 
fered from  insurrections.  The  Gree^ 
held  vast  numbers  of  slaves  at  the  time 
of  their  greatest  strength,  and  those  who 
were  most  prominent  and  successful  in 
war  were  the  largest  slaveholders.  The 
Spartans  had  ei^ht  slaves  to  one  free- 
man, and  the  Amenians  had  almost  the 
same  proportion.  And  here  let  me  notice 
a  single  historical  error  committed  by  Mr. 
Webster  *'  in  his  compromise  speeA.'' 
He  says  that  the  Greeks  justified  slavery 
on  the  same  ground  that  the  southern 
states  do,  that  is,  on  account  of  the  infe- 
riority of  race — that  they  considered 
the  Ethiopians  and  some  of  tiie  Asiatic 
nations  inferior  races  who  might  be  sub- 
iect43d  to  servitude.  The  Greeks  never 
nad  Ethiopian  slaves,  nor  was  it  until 
late  in  their  history  that  they  had  Asiatic 
slaves.  Slavery  existed  in  Greece  before 
the  siege  of  Troy,  and  it  was  three 
or  four  centuries  after  this  authentic  his- 
tory commences,  before  they  extended 
their  conquests  into  Asia.  The  Grecian 
states  that  attained  great  power  com- 
menced their  career  of  greatness,  as  I 
have  stated,  first,  by  conquering  the 
nearetct  cities;  and,  as  they  gained 
strength,  extending  their  conquests. 
Greek  slaves  were  mostly  themselves 
Greeks,  of  the  same  language  and  color, 
and  equal  to,  or  but  little  inferior  to  their 
conquerors. 

It  is  true,  the  Greeks  held  other  na^ 
lions  to  be  barbarians  who  might  be  re- 
duced to  servitude,  but  they  knew  no- 
thing about  Ethiopians,  made  no  distinc- 
tion as  to  the  Asiatic  nations;  and  with- 
out hesitation,  made  slaves  of  Greeks 
who  were  ccm^uered.  Aristotle  expresses 
the  general  principle  of  the  Greeks  thus : 
^  witli  barbarians,  the  family  consists 
of  male  and  female  slaves,  but  to  the 
Geeks  belong  dominion  over  the  bar- 
barians, because  the  former  have  the 
onderstandiag  raqnisiie  to  rale,  the  latter 


body  only  toobe||^'  In  this  there  is 
nothing  about  Ethiopians  or  the  different 
tribes  of  Asia,  and  a  few  instances  will 
show  that  the  principle  of  conquest  was 
extended  over  the  Greeks.  Tne  Spar- 
tans, at  an  early  day,  conquered  the 
neighboring  city  of  Helos,  and  made 
slaves  of  the  inhabitants ;  they  also  sub- 
jected other  tribes,  but  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  Spartan  slaves  were  Messinians. 

The  City  of  Messina  and  Sparta 
were  rivals,  and  of  the  same  Doric  ori- 
gin. Previous  to  the  accession  of  strength 
to  the  Spartans  by  the  conquest  of  Helos, 
the  Messinians  were  the  strongest,  but 
after  that  event  a  struggle  for  existence 
commenced,  which  extended  through 
many  years,  and  it  was  frequently  doubt- 
ful whether  the  Messinians  would  con- 
quer the  Spartans,  or  the  Spartans  the 
Messinians.  At  length  by  the  aid  of  trea- 
chery, rather  than  force,- the  Spartans 
succeeded,  and  occupied  the  Messiuian 
territory,  reducing  to  servitude  such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  did  not  fly  i\^U}  the 
neighboring  territories.  Thus  did  Sparta 
become  one  of  the  most  powerful  states 
of  Greece.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
number  of  Spartan  slaves,  and  the  long 
and  cruel  wars  by  which  they  were  sul^ 
jected,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever 
became  formidable  to  their  oppressors, 
except  on  one  or  two  occasions.  On  the 
contrary,  they  greatly  aided  in  the  splen- 
did triumphs  of  the  Spartans — and  so  little 
were  they  dreaded,  that  they  often  ac- 
companied their  masters  in  war.  When 
five  thousand  Spartan  pikemen  marched 
to  the  battle  of Plalsa,  they  were  attend- 
ed by  thirty-five  thousand  Helots,  who 
fought  in  the  battle  a^  light  troops^  and  the 
Athenian  soldiery,  and  those  of  their  al- 
lies, were  each  attended  by  one  slave. 

In  that  great  little,  which  freed 
Greece  from  the  Persian  invasion,  the 
number  of  slaves  .engaged  were  more 
than  double  the  number  .of  freemen. 

The  Athenians  ir^reased  in  power, 
strength  and  military  renown,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  Spartans  did,  with 
this  difference,  that  as  tney  had  a  good 
harbor,  and  excelled  in  naval  warfare, 
most  of  their  slaves  were  obtained  by 
the  conquest  of  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pehigo^  and  at  a  later  day  from  the  coast 
of  Asia. 

The  rise  of  Rome,  from  a  very  small 
beginning,  is  a  strong  example  of  the 
principles  herein  set  forth.  Tnat  nation 
oommencad  as  a  band  of  robbers.     The 
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Tictims  of  their  fin^  conquests  were  re- 
duced to  slavery  or  incorporated  with 
themaelyes.  They  graduaily  extended, 
their  power  over  Italy,  and  nnally  con- 
quered nearly  the  whole  of  the  known 
world.  During  all*  this  process,  the  num- 
ber of  their  slaves  increased  pari  jkissu 
with  their  power  and  dominion,  until,  as 
I  have  seen  it  stated,  ihe  number  of 
slaves  in  and  around  Rome  exceeded  the 
freemen  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  to  one. 

Amongst  the  Romans,  the  industrial 
pursuits  were  almost  entirely  entrusted 
to  slaves  and  freedmen ;  and  as  the  coun- 
try advanced,  they  were  frequently  en- 
rolled in  the. armies,  and  trained  as  gla- 
diators. 

And  yet,  on  but  two  occasions,  did  the 
slaves  give  any  serious  trouble  to  the 
masters.  One  was  when  the  country 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  internal  dissen- 
sions, and  the  other  was  under  Spaita- 
cus,  already  referred  to. 

W]ien  Hannibal  invaded  Italy,  and 
had  nearly  destroyed  the  Roman  army, 
large  bodies  of  slaves  were  enlisted,  ana 
it  is  stated  by  Li1^y  that  one  win^  of  his 
army  was  defeated  by  two  legions  of 
slaves,  under  the  command  of  Sempro- 
nius. 

This  shows  what  was  the  character  of 
ancient  servitude. 

Again,  during  the  second  triumvirate, 
thirty  thousand  slaves  were  enrolled  in 
the  army;  and  when  Augustus  Ciesar 
had  overcome  his  opponents,  and  peace 
was  established^  he  restored  twenty-six 
thousand  to  their  owners,  and  six  thou- 
sand, for  whom  no  owners  could  be  found, 
were  put  to  death. 

These  things,  and  the  arming  of  thou- 
sands of  slaves  as  fi^ladiators,  abundantly 
account  for  all  the  difficulties  which 
Rome  had  with  her  slaves. 
.  Indeed,  when  we  reflect  on  the  war- 
like nations  subdued  by  Rome,  and  the 
vast  number  of  persons  she  reduced  to 
servitude  in  Gaul,  Germany,  Britain, 
ISpain,  Carthage,  and  Asia,  and  connect 
that  with  the  impolicy  of  arming  them 
and  training,  them  in  her  armies,  it  is 
really  surprising  that  in  the  course  of 
eight  hundred  years  there  should  not 
have  been  more  than  two  or  three  slave 
insurrections. 

In  modem  times  there  is  nothing  worthy 
mentioning  in  connection  with  the  sub-* 
ject.  Since  the  invention  of  fire-arms, 
slaves  are  <mly  known  as  producers,  ana 


I  can  bring  to  mind  no  instance  where 
they,  in  any  other  respect,  have  had  an 
effect,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  on  the 
operations  of  the  state. 

Our  own  experience,  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  and  the  war  c?  1812,  has 
been  referred  to;  an#the  only  tiiiog 
having  a  bearing  worth  referring  to  on 
this  subject  is  the  insurrection  in  St 
Domingo,  in  1791.  This  insurrection 
having  occurred  so  near  to  ns^  and  being 
within  the  recoUecMHA^of  many  persons 
livingi  who  heard  the  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  the  day,  has  fastened  itself  on 
the  public  imagination,  until  it  has  be- 
come a  subject  of  frequent  reference, 
and  even  southern  twaddlers  declaim 
about  the  southern  states  becoming  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  St.  Domingo^ 
and  abolitionists  triumphantly  point  to 
it  as  a  case  where  the  negro  race  have 
asserted  and  maintained  their  freedom. 

Properly  speaking,  this  was  not  a  slave 
insurrection,  although  it  assumed  that 
form  after  the  island  was  thrown  into  a 
revolutionary  war. 

The  island  of  St.  Domingo^  in  1791, 
contained  about  750,000  inhabitants^ 
about  50,000  of  whom  were  whites, 
more  than  double  that  number  of  mulat- 
toes  and  of  mixed  blood,  and  the  balance 
were  negroes. 

The  French  and  Spanish  planters  had 
introduced  a  general  system  of  concu- 
binage, and  the  consequence  was  a  nu- 
merous progeny  of  mulattoe^  many  of 
whom  associated  with  the  whites^  nearly 
on  terms  of  equality,  were  educated  at 
home,  or  sent  to  Europe  to  be  educated, 
and  many  of  them  were  wealthy,  having 
been  freed  by  their  parents,  and  their 
property  left  to  them.  These  things  had 
lowered  the  character  of  tbe  white  pro- 
prietors, gradually  lowering  them  down 
to  the  level  of  the  mulattoes,  and  lessen- 
ing the  distance  between  them  and  the 
blacks;  and.  in  addition  to  this,  there 
were  a  nnmoer  of  the  white  population 
who  were  poor  and  enervated,  and  ren- 
dered vicious  by  the  low  state  of  social 
morals  and  influence  of  the  climate. 

In  this  Itate  of  affairs,  when  the 
French  revolution  broke  out,  the  wild 
spirit  of  liberty  caught  to  the  island,  and 
infected  the  mulattoes  and  the  lower 
class  of  white  population,  and  they 
sought  to  equalize  themselves  with  Uie 
lar^  proprietors.  The  foundations  of 
society  were  broken  up  by  this  intemie- 
diate  class,  and,  in  the  coone  of  the 
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straggle,  they  called  in  the  blacks,  and 
the  two  united,  exceeding  the  whites  in 
the  proportion  of  Welve  to  one.  expelled 
them  Kom  the  island,  and  since  that 
time  a  continual  struggle  has  beea  going 
on  between  the  mulattoes  and  nes^roes, 
the  latter  having  numbers  and  brute 
force,  and  the  former  sustaining  them- 
selves by  superior  intelligence. 

How  far  the  disturbances  created  by 
gladiators  and  slaves  trained  to  arms, 
and  disbanded  soldiers  in  Italy,  or  the 
rising  of  the  mulattoes  and  negroes  in 
St  Domingo,  has  any  analogy  to  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery,  as  it  exists  among^ 
us,  can  only  be  determined  bv  tl:*  spirit 
of  fairness  and  candor,  or  of  hatred  and 
{M^udice  with  which  they  are  viewed. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  teachings 
of  history  show  that  there  never  has  been 
a  formidable  slave  insurrection,  consider- 
ed purely  as  such,  and  that  a  comparison 
of  our  situation  with  slavery  as  it  existed 
elsewhere,  ou^ht  to  relieve  the  minds  of 
the  most  timid  from  any  apprehension 
of  danger  from  our  negroes,  under  any 
circumstances,  in  peace  or  in  war.j 

Professor  Toumey,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  very  able  report  on  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  gives 
the  following  interesting  description  of 
the  beauties  of  its  mountain  scenery  : 

**  There  are  few  places  where  persons 
in  search  of  healtn  or  pleasure,  could 
spend  a  month  or  two  more  pleasantly 
tnan  among  the  mountains  of  the  state. 
They  commit  a  ^reat  mistake  who 
imagine  that  by  skipping  to  the  top  of 
Table  Rock,  with  the  aidof  Mr.  Sunder- 
land's st«ps,  and  from  thence  run  across 
to  Caesar's  Head,  they  have  exhausted 
the  beauties  of  this  region. 

^  Let  them  commence  at  the  Limestone 
Springs,  where  a  day  or  two  may  be 
pleasantly  spent  in  visiting  Gilkey's 
mountains,  from  the  top  of  which  there 
is  a  fine  view,  and  in  examining  the 
Iron  Works.  Some  of  the  islands  in  the 
river  must  also  bfi  examined.  Crossing 
the  river,  and  proceeding  up  the  moun- 
tain on  the  York  side,  till  they  reach 
its  peak,  just  over  the  North  Carolina 
lin^  where,  looking  from  the  rugged  top 
of  that  fearful  escarpment,  a  scene  will 
present  itself  not  readily  to  be  forgotten. 
Keturning  by  way  of  the  battle-ground, 
a  simple  stone  will  be  found  recording 
tlie  names  and  marking  the  resting- 
places  of  the  brave  who  fell  on  the  side 


of  liberty.  From  this  Broad  River  roust 
be  re-crossed,  to  the  Cowpens,  where 
relics  of  the  strife  of  that  field  may  yet 
be  picked  up.  At  and  near  the  fur- 
nace, there  are  many  picturesque  spots, 
as  well  as  a  chalybeate  spring. 

^^ Proceeding  westward  tillHoe-back, 
Glassy,  and  some  of  the  peaks  ofthe  Sa- 
luda Mountains  are  seen  lifting  their 
sublime  forms  above  the  horizon,  in  the 
gray  distance,  no  better  guides  will  be 
wanted  till  the  base  of  Glassy  is  reached. 
Taking  an  obscure  path  from  the  road,  if 
the  tourists  have  sure-footed  horses,  they 
may  ride  to  the  top ;  if  not^  it  must  be 
accomplished  on  foot.  This  should  be 
early  in  the  morning,  for  many  a  temp- 
tation to  linger  will  De  presented  in  the 
shady  dells  and  other  beautiful  spots  on 
the  way  upwards.  Many  a  sparkling, 
pla3rful  little  stream  will  beckon  them 
from  their  path,  to  witness  its  daring 
leap,  as  it  starts  on  its  downward  journey 
to  its  great  home,  the  ocean.  From  the 
top  of  the  mountain  the  view  is  beauti- 
ful. The  distance  to  Hodge's  is  but  short ; 
and  here  a  week  or  a  fortnight  must 
be  spent.  The  falls  of  the  Saluda,  three 
or  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  are  almost 
in  sight,  and  scarcely  a  rivulet  that 
meanders  among  the  rhododendrons  that 
does  not  present  a  little  picture  of  its 
own,  well  worth  the  finding.  After  they 
have  examined  this  place  to  the  ri^ht 
and  left,  if  they  do  not  heartily  pity 
those  wno  pass,  with  rail-road  speed, 
through  this  wonderful  gap,  I  am  greatly 
mistaken. 

*^Our  ramblers  will  next  ascend  to 
Poinsett's  Spring,  where  I  am  sure  they 
will  admire  the  good  taste  and  simple 
beauty  of  that  fountain,  and  if  they  have 
walked  up  they  will  bless  the  man  that 
was  mincfful  of  the  way-worn  traveler. 
Mr.  Burton,  at  the  toll-gate,  will  conduct 
them  to  the  top  of  Walnut  Mountain. 
Of  the  scene  that  presents  itself  here  I 
can  only  say  that  if,  after  beholding  it, 
they  do  not  return  more  humble  and 
better  men,  they  need  proceed  no  further. 

'*  After  spending  a  few  days  here  the 
base  of  the  Saluda  mountains  must  be 
circled  to  the  south  prong  of  Saluda, 
where,  at  an  old  mill,  close  to  the 
mountain  side,  they  will  be  repaid  for 
the  journey  across,  by  the  sight  of  a 
waterfall  of  great  beauty,  brought  out 
against  the  dark  shadows  otthe  hemlocks 
that  overshadow  the  banks.  The  jour- 
ney between  this  and  Cbsar's  Head  is 
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not  wanting  in  interest  and  beantiful 
views.  From  the  top  of  the  Head,  every 
one  knows  how  magnificent  is  the  scene, 
but  it  is  at  sunset  when  Table  Rock 
stands  out  against  its  glorious  back- 
p;round  of  moantains,  that  it  is  the  most 
impressive. 

"The  distance  to  Table  Rock  is  but  a 
few  hours'  ride.  On  the  way  the  travelers 
amuse  themselves  with  reflections  on 
the  stupendous  force  that  severed  at 
this  point  the  mountain,  leaving  Caesar's 
Head  and  Table  Rock  fit  monuments 
to  attest  the  event. 

"At  Table  Rock  they  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  veteran  guide,  Mr.  Sunder- 
land, with  whom  I  will  leave  them,  with 
the  assurance  that  however  high  concep- 
tions they  may  have  formed  of  this  noble 
rock,  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 
From  the  rock  to  Mr.  Barton's  hospitable 
abode  is  but  a  short  distance,  and  from 
this  pomt  the  wild  scenery  of  the  Esta- 
toe  mountains  must  be  visited.  After 
this  they  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome 
from  the  Kennys,  who  will  conduct  them 
to  the  locassa  valley.  They  will  see 
here,  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  form- 
ing vast  walls,  an  extension  of  the  stra- 
tum seen  at  Table  Rock.  The  White- 
water meeting  with  this  in  its  course, 
and  tired  of  the  slow  process  of  cutting 
a  channel  through  it,  fairly  clears  it  at  a 
bound,  forming  one  of  the  finest  water- 
falls of  the  South.  Tomassie,  and  the 
quiet  scenery  of  Pickens,  may  close  the 
ramble,  as  they  turn  their  faces  home- 
ward, their  minds,  I  trust,  filled  with 
pleasant  remembrances  of  this  most 
Deautiful  region.'' 

The  following  table  o(  the  productions 
of  the  Slate  of  Michigan  in  the  year  1837, 
immediately  after  being  admitted  into 
the  Union,  and  the  year  1850,  may  be 
useful  to  our  readers  for  reference. 


Grist  MilU.  

1837. 
114... 
433... 
23  ... 

12.... 
!«.... 
795.... 

1860. 
193 

Saw  Mills 

433 

CardiiiK  Macbines 

Cloth  Dressing  Shops 

Distilleries 

Merchants 

_ 

Bushels  of  wheat 1,014,6»8....  4,393,141 

"  rye 21,944...       102,200 

"  corn 791,427....  5,704,172 

"  oats 1,110,910...,  1,343,134 

"  buckwheat 54,022....     476,811 

Pounds  of  flax 43,826....  — 

Horned  catUe 39,610....     271,303 

Horses 14,0.i9....       57,842 

Sheep 22,684....      756,:«2 

5*»«»  : 109,096....      202,588 

Bushels  of  barley none.  70,801 

In  1840  the  population  was  212,267. 
In  1850,  400,000.    The  difference  of  the 


rat«8  of  increase  of  the  various  articlef 
is  singular: — while  the  popnlatron  has 
more  tiian  doubled  in  this  period,  the 
amount  of  wheat  is  over  tom-  times 
greater,  rye  five  times,  com  eight  times^ 
oats  show  but  a  small  increase,  buck- 
wheat over  seven  times,  cattle  three 
times,  horses  four  times,  hogs  have 
scarcely  doubled,  and  sheep  nearly 
thirty-four  times.  We  should  thence 
judge  that,  while  our  soil  has  been  foond 
ill-fitted  for  oats,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  com  and  buckwheat,  and  thai  sheep 
are  the  favourite  stock.  We  may  ada 
that  in  1850,  2,007,598  pounds  of  wool 
were  clipped ;  and  that  7,056,478  pounds 
of  butter,  1,112,646  pounds  of  cheese 
were  made,  being  not  quite  eighteen 
pounds  of  butter,  and  three  pounds  of 
cheese  to  each  individual.  There  ia^  we 
believe,  no  great  quantity  of  butter  im- 
ported into  the  state,  but  as  yet,  we 
depend  upon  New- York  and  Ohio  for  a 
large' amount  of  the  cheese  we  consume. 
What  butter  we  do  receive  is  underst-ood 
to  come  from  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
Before  the  next  census  ought  we  not  to 
export  both  the  articles  ? 

in  the  year  1830,  Michigan  territory, 
including  what  is  now  Wisconsin,  con- 
tained 30,848  whites,  and  280  persons 
of  color,  of  whom  twenty-seven  were 
slaves.  In  1810,  the  population  was 
4,762;  and  in  1820,  8,896. 

Governor  McClelland,  of  Michigan, 
in  his  last  message,  describes  the  finan- 
cial condition  ot  tne  state  as  healthy 
and  encouraging.  The  following  state- 
ment shows  the  results  for  two  yean: 

The  amount  in  the  treasury,  Noremher 

30,1850 $35,300  27 

Receipts  during  the  fiscal  year 414,300  18 

Ayailable  means $549,740  45 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period. .  352,507  22 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  NoTember  30, 

1850  $97,24323 

Receipts  during  the  last  fiscal  year ....     451,082  07 

Available  means. $548,326  90 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,     431,018  07 

Balance  In  the  treaonry,  Novenkber  30, 
ld52 $11MOT«3 

The  funded  and  fundable  debt  of  the 
state  was : 

NoTember  .10, 1851 $2,5«84«  13 

November  30,  1852 2;307,890  l» 

The  specific  taxes  for  1851  wera 27,717  SO 

The  specific  taxes  (br  1 852  were 85,854  71 

The  governor  urges  ihe  policy  cf 
creating  a  sinking-fund,  as  provided  for 

by  the  constitution. 
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For  the  sake  of  equalizing  taxation;  he 
rather  approves  the  policy  of  assessing 
property  at  its  selling  value.  There  are 
lew  things  about  which  those  seeking  a 
new  home  are  more  inauisitive  than  the 
rate  of  taxation.  Michigan  taxes  ap- 
pear to  be  quadruple  what  they  really 
are,  because  the  tax  is  ostensibly  levied 
on  thirty  millions  of  property,  when  it  is 
actually  assessed  on  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  millions. 

The  sales  of  public  lands  amounted 
for  the  year  1852,  to  $90,055.  The  re- 
ceipts, during  the  same  period,  to  $236- 
844.  Capital  punishment  has  been  abol- 
ished in  the  state,  and  solitary  con- 
finement substituted  in  its  place.  Al- 
though the  propriety  of  the  change  is 
doubted,  yet  he  desires  to  see  the  princi- 
ple and  the  law  fully  carried  out  and 
idlly  tested.  The  present  structures, 
however,  will  not  admit  of  it. 

Ship  Canal  at  St.  MARr. — On  the 
26th  day  of  August  last,  Congress  passed 


an  act  for  the  construction  of  a  ship-ca- 
nal around  (he  Falls  of  St.  Mary.  It 
grants  the  right  of  locating  a  canal 
through  the  Military  Reservation,  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Mary's  River,  and  four  hun- 
dred feet  of  land  in  width,  extending 
along  the  line  of  the  canal,  and  also 
750,000  acres  of  public  land,  to  be  se- 
lected by  an  agent  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  state,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  secretary  of  the  interior. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the 
work  out  of  the  hands  of  mere  specula- 
tors, and  honestly  to  perform  the  trust 
for  it  is  a  work  of  great  importance  to  all 
of  the  lake  states. 

The  capital  is  permanently  fixed^  and 
thd  stat«  is  owner  of  real  estate  estimat- 
ed at  $106,995,  in  the  village  of  Lansing. 
But  there  is  not  a  fire-engine  in  the 
place,  and  the  public  buildings  are  not 
fire-proof.  To  this  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  is  directed. 
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-NOTICES   OF   OAYARRE  S  HISTORICAL   LABORS — NEW  BOOKS — MSUPHI8 
CONVENTION,  ETC. 


Iff  one  of  our  aambert  last  summer  we 
took  the  liberty  of  extracting  some  very 
pretty  thoaghts  from  the  letter  of  a  young 
lady  in  Naples  to  her  sister  in  this  country. 
Having  had  the  privilege  of  perusing  an- 
other of  these  letters  written  from  Borne, 
oar  readers  will  think  a  few  extracts  some 
relief  in  the  tedious  monotony  of  argument 
and  statistics  with  which  oar  pages  abouud. 

BoxB. — Warm  summer  days  always  bring 
m^houghts  of  you ;  eo  many  summers  have 
found  us  together  in  oar  dear  couutry  home, 
that  I  thought  it  would  be  always  so,  and 
can  scarcely  recognize  a  summer  as  genuine 
without  ;ou.  I  have  known  many  homes, 
but  none  seem  to  ifte  half  so  homelike  as 
the  one  where  our  fathers  dwelt.  When 
I'm  weary  with  wandering  weary  of  strange 
places,  aud  of  stranger  people,  memory  is 
my  gentle  comforter.  She  brings  me  pic- 
tures glowing  with  the  hne  of  life,  and 
vrarm  with  the  sunny  smile  of  affection; 
no  ariist*s  pencil,  no  poet*s  fire-tipped  pen, 
<san  tell  you  how  beautiful  they  are  to  me. 
The  landscape  is  ever  the  same ;  need  I  say 
bow  the  wooded  hills  meet  the  western 
fkies  and  bathe  in  the  purple  light;  how 


the  waters,  ever  silent  and  majestic,  glitter  as 
they  pass  onward  to  the  ocean,  or  how 
peacefully  on  the  sloping  bank  rest  the  ivy- 
grown  walls  of  the  cottage.  This  will 
come  to  you  when  those  woods  are  dyed 
with  crimson.  Look  out  upon  them,  and 
your  mind  will  uot  receive  a  more  potent 
image  than  mine  in  its  dreamy  wanderings. 
Wonderful  is  this  magic  memory  land !  and 
it  lies  so  close  to  us,  that  a  word,  a  look,  a 
tone,  carries  us  irresistibly  to  it.  Kven  now, 
as  I  gaze  upon  the  "seven-hilled  city,*' 
spread  out  before  me,  with  its  world  of 
wonders  and  crowd  of  haunting  remem- 
brances, the  theme  is  not  half  so  sugges- 
tive as  those  memories  of  *'auld  lang 
syne.*' 

I  had  thought  to  take  yon  back  to  Naples, 
and  tell  you  of  our  sorrowful  farewell  to  its 
beauties,  of  Vesuvius,  and  of  that  loveliest  of 
islands,  Capri,  but  I  must  wait  until  my  lips 
can  be  the  medium  of  communication,  for 
you  know  my  pen  is  soon  weary,  and  there 
is  so  much  to  occupy  it  here.  The  theme- 
will  have  lust  none  of  its  interest  when  we 
meet,  I  assnre  you,  for  there  is  a  rosy  hue 
over  oil  my  recollections  of  last  winter.. 
The  common  proverb  says,  •*  Vedi  Napo-- 
li  e  poi  mori," — See  Naples  and  then  die. 
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I  need  not  tell  70a  with  wbat  strengelj 
mingled  feelings  we  first  droTe  through  the 
streets  of  Rome.  Tbe  name  alone  u  **  a 
Tolnme  in  a  word."  There  is  scarce  a  page 
in  tbe  world's  history  where  it  finds  not  a 
place*  and  many  and  varied  are  the  associa- 
tions that  cluster  about  it.  Noble  m&trons  in 
■11  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  a  true  wo- 
man's might — stern  lawgivers,  in  their 
judge's  rob«B  trampling  over  their  own  bleed- 
ing hearts — heroic  love,  and  bold  ambition— 
heaven-daring  genius  and  deeds  of  dark  and 
fearful  cruelty-^ war  and  bloodshed — fierce 
battles,  fire  and  pestilence,  and  a  thousand 
other  ibrms  and  visions  flitted  before  me  in 
that  ride.—**  The  Niobe  of  nations !" 

My  brother  does  not  share  my  enthusiastic 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  ancient  Rome, 
and  has  quite  renounced  his  boyish  love  and 
reverence  for  the  classics.  He  talks  very 
learnedly  of  the  views  of  Niebohr  and  Ar-  • 
nold,  aod  would  have  me  give  up  all  those 

Ctty  stories  we  learned  in  our  old  history- 
ks — Mutius  Sccvola,  and  his  burning 
hand  :  Cinciuuatos,  and  his  dignified  poverty; 
Quintus  Curtius,  and  his  daring  leap ;  and 
many  others,  as  idle  fables.  But  I  have 
my  revbnge,  for  when  he  is  rapturizing  over 
.■ome  picture  of  the  old  masters,  all  stained 
and  discolored  by  time  aad  neglect,  I  pre- 
tend to  see  nothing  but  a  piece  of  black 
canvas,  without  form  or  comeliness,  and 
quote  Murray's  advice  to  credulous  travelers. 
Yet  I  have  been  rather  dinappointed  to  find 
■o  few  undisputed  relics  of  those  early  days 
which  seemed  to  us  so  full  of  poetry  and 
beauty.  I  quite  forgot  how 
**  The  Goth,  the  Christian,  time,  war,  flood  and  fire, 
HsYe  dealt  apon  the  seTen-hlllM  city's  pride.** 

It  is  the  Rome  of  the   middle  ages  that  I 
bear  and  thick  most  of  m>w. 

In  viewing  works  of  art,  generally,  there 
arises  in  my  mind,  not  a  feeling  of  dissatis- 
fiwtion  exactly,  but  a  painful  yearning  for 
something  higher  and  nobler.  My  ideal  of 
the  beautiful  is  not  answered;  something 
mars  tlie  effect,  and  with  an  eager  longing 
nnqnenthcdi  I  have  ever  turned  away. 
Nature  alone  has  perfectly  satisBed,  quiet- 
ing each  restless  craving,  and  shedding  over 
every  feeling,  repose.  And  this  is  just  tlie 
■ansation  with  which  I  gazed  upon  St. 
Peter*e»  But  how  can  I  tell  yon,  what  so 
many  abler  pens  have  so  often  repeated.  In 
fancy  we  have  often  seen  the  snowy  foun- 
tains sending  np  their  sparkling  wealth  of 
•pray  to  catch  the  sunbeams— the  obelisk 
rearing  its  strange  form — the  noble  dome 
and  tbe  gigantic  statues— but  the  reality  is 
very  much  more  beautiful  than  eveu  our 
wild  fancies  painted.  I  have  stood  for  hours 
by  one  of  the  tall  columns,  (beside  which 
I  feel  the  merest  insect,)  iu  a  sort  of  dreamy 
trance,  awed  by  tbe  vattneee  of  everything 
about  me.  Apd  we  find  little  to  break  our 
reveries,  for  the  winter  crowd  of  strangers 
«Bd  tonrisU  have  aU   departed ;  the  monka 


before  the  altar  engaged  in  ocoasional  ser. 
vices,  and  a  few  devoieea,  are  all  that  dia> 
torb  the  impressive  solitude  of  this  mighty 
temples  at  noonday.  I  had  foroaed  no  ineaa 
of  sncb  immensity  among  tbe  works  of 
man  before.  In  tbe  inscripti««n  round  tlie 
interior  of  the  dome,  the  letters  are  aeveral 
feet  in  height.  It  ia— '*Ta  ea  Petms,  et 
super  htmc  Petram  aniificato,  ecclewam 
meam,|et  tibi  date  clavea  Ragni  Coalomm,'' 
the  well-known  words  of  our  Lord  to  6t 
Peter.  The  cbemba.  which  appear  the  sixe 
of  infants,  are  six  feet  high.  After  one  ia 
satisfied  with  viewing  tbe  interior  of  the 
church  as  a  whole,  (which  I  never  am,) 
there  are  many  things  in  it  to  interest  Con- 
fessionals for  all  nations  are  sqattered 
through  tbe  nave.  Here  is  the  fismous  statne 
of  Jupiter  Capitolioos,  re-named  St.  Peter, 
the  place  of  the  thunder-bolt  being  supplied 
•by  the  ever-present  k<»ys ;  the  tomb  of  tbe 
Countess  Matilda,  and  the  monument  to  the 
last  of  the  Stuarts.  The  latter  is  by  Cano- 
va,  and  interested  me  ver^  much. 

St.  Peter's  and  its  adjacent  bnildings  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  the  circus  and  gardens  of 
Nero,  in  the  Campo  Vaticano.  The  obelisk, 
brought  originally  from  Heliopolis,  remain- 
ed on  the  spot  where  it  was  placed  by 
Calignla  until  1586,  when  Sextns  V.  re- 
moved it  to  iu  present  place  in  the  centre  of 
the  Piazza. 

I  forget  who  it  is  that  Calls  architecture 
"  frosEon  mnaic ;"  and  it  is  said  of  tbe  architect 
of  some  famous  cathedral,  that,  **  be  would 
sing  a  hymn  in  praise  of  God,  and  ao  he  built 
St.  -— ."  How  noble  is  this  hymn  of  the 
Buonarotti  every  part  comes  so  melodiously 
into  the  whole,  that  it  seema  a  tbougb^ 
creation,  rather  than  tbe  works  of  men's 
hands. 

The  Vatican,  which  we  visited  next  fo 
St.  Peter's,  is  a  oongre^iion  of  palaces, 
built  at  various  times.  Bafiaelle,  Bramate, 
Bernini,  San  Salta,  and  many  other  artists, 
contributed  to  its  erection.  It  contains  two 
hundred  staircases,  and  four  thousand  cham- 
bers, each  having  its  name  from  tbe  painting 
decorating  its  walls.  The  Loggia  di  Baffii#- 
lo  was  constructed  by  Leo  the  Tenth,  under 
the  direction  of  the  great  master  whose 
name  it  bears.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  some  of  his  grandest  designs,  but  dur> 
ing  the  occupation  by  the  Austrians,  many 
years  since,  t\{He  rooms  were  converted  into 
barracks  by  the  rJRiless  soldiery,  and  these 
magnificent  productions  nearly  ruined.  The 
Borgia  suite  was  built  by  Alexander  the 
Sixth,  and  contains  the  finest  collection  fji 
pictures  in  the  world.  In  it  is  Raffaelle's 
great  picture  of  the  Transfisuration.  We 
have  been  there  but  once,  and  I  was  so  very 
weary  with  wandering  through  thn  long 
suites  of  rooms  and  climbing  the  endless 
staircases,  that  I  have  rather  confuaed  im- 
pressions, eveu  of  this  stupendous  painting. 
We  nw  the  Laocoon,  and  the  ApdUo  of  Bel- 
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Tidere,  Standing  where  Michael  Angelo 
placed  it  The  pavement  of  many  of  the 
rooms  is  of  the  richest  uomics,  pnd  the 
colamns  are  of  porphjry,  alabaster,  lapis 
lasuli.  and  Parian  mtffbles.  The  library  of 
the  Vatican  contains  30,000  volumes  of  m|in- 
Qscripts. 

One  of  the  things  that  interested  me 
most  in  the  Capitolioe  Museum,  which 
eomes  next  in  the  order  of  oor  visiting,  was 
a  ooUection  of  slabs  bronght  from  the  sepul- 
chres aloog  the  Appian  way.  The  ioscrip- 
tions,  io  many  instances  merely  ejaculatory 
•enteooes,  seemiog|r  rung  from  the  hearts  of 
the  bereaved,  in  the  depth  of  their  grief, 
finch  as  "OarissimiB  oonjugi,"  '*Optimi 
file.''  **  Julis  sorors  amats,  hoc  sazum  cum 
mnltis  lacbrymis,  posni.'*  ("  To  iny  dear 
wife,"  "  In  memory  of  the  best  of  sons." 
*'  In  memory  of  Julia,  our  dear  sister,  we 
bave  placed  this  stone,  with  many  tears.*'} 
They  invested  with  a  new  and  affectionate 
interest  the  people  we  have  called  the  "  ttem 
Bomans."  Yet  they  wept  as  we  weep  over 
broken  ties,  and  more  bitterly  surely,  for  to 
them  '*  the  grave  was  all  uncertainty  and 
gloom."  One  apartment  of  this  museum  con- 
tains the  busts  of  the  old  emperor  of  Some ; 
in  another  is  the  *•  Dyin^  Gladiator."  Read 
Byroads  description  of  this  famous  statue  and 
yon  will  have  the  original  painted  on  your 
mind's  eye  with  perfect  accuracy. 

It  was  on  the  Capitoline  Mount,  yon  re- 
member, that  Cola  Di  Rienzi,  «*Tbe  last  of 
the  Tribunes,"  was  crowned.  Aorelian's 
charger,  from  which  streams  uf  wine  poured 
forth  on  that  day,  is  still  in  the  centre  of  the 
place  of  the  Campidoglio.  It  is  the  only 
extant  eqnesirian  statue  in  bronze  left  us  by 
antiquity.  We  have  seen  also  the  house  of 
Bienzi.  The  site  is  marked  bv  nihioos  des- 
olation, and  the  dwelling  itself  is  a  carious 
specimen  of  the  domestic  architecture  in 
Bome  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  "  Parthenon,  pride  of  Rome !"  is 
now  the  church  of  St.  Maria  ad  Marty  res, 
and  is  the  only  perfect  imperial  monument 
now  existing.  It  belongs  to  the  rei^n  of 
Augustus  Ciesar,  and  over  the  cornice  oi  the 
portico,  the  inscription  still  remains:  *'M. 
Agrippa  L.  F.  Tertium  Fecit.'*  You  re- 
member that  it  was  the  pruud  boast  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  that  he  would  pile  the  Parthe- 
non on  St.  Peter's,  and  the  dome  of  his  migh- 
ty edifice  is  just  the  dimensions  of  this^em 
of  antiquity.  We  were  sHbwn  the  origmai 
design  of  the  great  architect  for  St.  Peter's, 
in  tlie  library  of  the  Vatican ;  it  was  in  the 
form  of  a  Grecian  cross,  with  a  facade  like 
the  Partheooo.  J  will  not  weary  yon  by 
a  long  description,  even  of  this  beautiful 
temple,  for  in  repeating  over  ao  often  Corin- 
thian columns,  friezes  of  porphyry,  corui- 
eea  of  Parian  marbles,  and  teaselated  pave- 
ments, one's  ideas  get  so  confused ;  and  were 
I  to  use  the  exaggerated  epithets  that  my 
enthnsiasm  prompts,  they  would,  in  ail  pro* 


bability,  make^e  matter  worM,  so  I  will 
only  sa^  :  Cometb  Italy,  and  help  me  both 
to  admire  and  to  express  that  admiration. 

We  visited,  yesterday,  the  English  Burial 
Ground,  which  is  past  out  of  the  city,  amid 
the  ruins  of  Ancient  Rome,  veiy  near  the 
pyramidal  tomb  'of  Cains  Cesar.  I  sought 
eagerly  for  SktUujf't  tomb,  that  pure  apostio 
of  a  mistaken  philosophy.  As  we  stood  by 
the  plain  tablet  that  marks  the  spot  where  his 
ashes  repose,  one  of  our  party  repeated  ^  the 
Sky-lark."  I  never  felt  its  exquisite  beauty 
half  so  well  before ;  it  is  so  like  the  clear, 
thrilling  melody  of  the  bird  it  apostrophi- 
ses. We  have  ofVensaid  it  together,  M.,  in 
**  The  pale  purple  even,"  and 

"  In  the  golden  lightning 
Of  the  eunken  son," 

bnt  the  familiar  words  seemed  clothed  with 
a  new  and  strange  import,  when  breathed 
forth  in  an  Italian  air,  as  a  requiem  over  the 
poet's  grave.  The  inscription  upon  his  tomb 
is: 

Percy  Bynhe  Sbelley— "  Cor  Cordlnm," 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fhde. 

Bat  doth  sulTer^a  aea  change. 

Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

-  Too  remember  that  when  Leigh  Hunt  and 
Lord  Byron  burned  his  body  by  the  waters 
where  he  met  his  untimely  end,  his  heart 
was  found  unconsumed  among  the  ashes. 

We  have  been  mnch  interested  in  explor- 
ing some  of  the  subterranean  ruins ;  among 
them  the  b<iths  of  Titus.  In  some  of  the 
excavated  chambers,  the  'walls  ar^  frescoed 
with  forms  tbat  have  been  beautiful,  but 
time's  effiicing  fingere  are  fiist  robbing  them 
of  form  and  color.  As  the  torches  of  our 
guides  glared  upon  them,  ever  and  anon  one 
would  seem  starting  into  life,  dim,  myste- 
rious, and  shadowy.  The  Laocoon  waa 
found  in  these  baths  in  the  time  of  Julio  the 
Second. 

You  wonder,  M— ,  that  we  selected  the 
summer  for  visiting  the  '*  Eternal  City,"  and 
have  many  fears  of  malaria  for  us.  Our 
reason  was,  to  avoid  the  winter  crowd  of 
strangers  in  Rome,  and  I  am  more  delighted 
than  I  can  tell  you  with  this  avoidance. 
Tourists  there  are  who  come  to  Italy  because 
itis/a«4«ofiii&/e,— one's  education  is  scarcely 
complete  without  "  a  season  on  the  conti- 
nent.' And  to  bring  about  this  properly, 
there  is  a  certain  round  prescribed  by  fash- 
ion,— "The  Coliseum  by  moonlight,*'  the 
"Carnival,"  "  the  illumination  of  St.  Peter's,** 
at  the  end  of  Holy  Week,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
To  one  whose  sense  of  the  ludicrous  is 
keenly  developed,  and  who  is  willing  to  sa- 
crifice the  beautiful  to  the  humorouty  these 
people  may  be  interesting ;  bnt  I  do  not  like 
to  have  my  enthusiasm  so  rudely  dissipated. 

You  will  hardly  believe  it,  M ,   but  I 

heard  one  day  an  eaik  in  St.  Peter's*  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  it  was  spoken  by  an 
English  tongue.  The  Frenchman's  name  for 
the  people  using  onr  mother  toagne  is  fail 
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spreading  over  the  oootioent,  and,  Ahockiag 
as  it  ieems,  ihey  are  reco^oized  by  children, 
all  aocooscioufl  ut  its  meaoiiig.  as  '*  Munsieur 
God-damn." 

You  ask  me  to  tell  you  of  the  poliUeal 
state  of  Iialy.  I  raiher  marvelled  at  tbe 
qoestinn,  for  I  thought  you  shared  my  horror 
of  politics.  'Tis  to  me  oue  of  my  many 
causes  for  thankfulness,  that  I  am  not  a  man, 
and  therefore  neither  required  nor  expected 
to  take  any  Interest  in  such  things.  Kveu  if 
I  do  feel  a  UtUe  interest,  it  is  soon  dispelled 
bjr  the  utter  impossibility,  on  my  part,  of  at- 
taining any  proper  u^iderstanding  of  political 
mysteries.  1  get  so  troubled  in  trying  to 
solve  the  perplexities  that  meet  me  at  every 
step,  that  I  reli.iquiah  the  attempt  in  despair, 
ana  rest  contented  in  knowing  that  there  are 
wiser  heads  than  mine,  who  devote  the 
energies  of  strong  wills  and  high  patriotism 
to  the  task.  But  owe  mu4t  shut  ooe*s  eyes 
entirely  here,  not  to  perceive  tbe  misery  of 
bad  government.  The  condition  of  the  many 
often  weighs  heavily  on  my  heart.  Poverty 
and  wretchedness  were  such  new  things  to 
me,  when  I  first  came  here,  and  the  forms 
in  which  they  were  presented  were  so  start- 
ling, that  I  was  very  unhappy.  Yet  a  day 
of  hope  seems  to  be  dawning,  even  for  the 
oppressed  people  of  this  beautiful  Iti»ly. 
|Tis  like  the  faint  streak  in  the  east  now,  imt 
it  may  herald  the  coming  of  day.  Even  tbe 
common  people  have  a  vein  of  poetry  and 
enthusiasm  about  them  that  promises  mncb. 
The  memories  of  their  glorious  past,  the 
monuments  ever  before  them  of  their  former 
magui licence  and  power,  and  recollections 
of  tbe  great  names  that  have  adorned  their 
history,  are  not  lost  npon  them.  There  is  a 
cheerfulness  about  even  the  most  wretched, 
while  strugf;Iing  with  their  poverty,  that  is 
truly  beautiful.  Indolent  by  nature,  and 
careless  as  to  anything  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate supply  of  their  pressing  necessities,  the 
native  happiness  of  their  disposition  breaks 
forth  in  song,  and  the  old  palaces  and  these 
graves  of  the  olden  time,  echo  with  their 
tuneful  notes.  But  I  must  defer,  until  my 
next,  that  most  suggestive  of  subjects,  the 
music  of  Italy.    Till  then,  addio, 

GlRTRUOB. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Gayarr6,  late  Secretary 
of  State  of  Louisiana,  will  put  to  press,  in  a 
few  weeks,  the  third  and  closing  volume  of 
his  admirable  history  of  Louisiana.  It  gives 
us  ^reat  pleasure  to  introduce  the  following 
notice  of  the  historical  laborsof  Mr.  Gayarr^., 
which  lately  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Washington  Union: 

Charles  Gayarr6,  for  a  long  time  Secretary 
of  State  of  Louisiana,  a  descendant  of  some 
of  the  oldest  and  most  noted  families  of  the 
Spanish  and  French  settlers,  a  gentleman  in 
every  respect  high  in  character  and  reputa- 
tion, has  bean,  as  most  of  our  readers  are 
aware,  for  many  years  engaged  in  illustrat- 


ing the  history  of  Louisiana,  in  ft  aeriea  of 
very  able  and  interesting  volumes. 

The  first  of  this  series  was  published  in 
1835,  in  the  French  language^  when  tbe  ao- 
thor  was  quite  a  young  man  ;  but  subsequent 
residence  in  France,  and  daily  access  to  tbe 
official  records  of  the  colonial  office,  jasti6ed 
him  in  a  much  more  elaborate  work,  which, 
.  in  the  years  )84G-'47,  was  contributed  to  tbe 

})ress  in  three  volumes,  also  in  the  French 
anguage. 

A  general  desii^  being  ezpresjied  for  the 
translation  of  this  work  into  English,  Mr. 
Gayarr6  declined,  on  \)^  ground  that  it 
could  better  be  re-writteu  and  re-arranged 
in  that  Ian  uage  than  translated,  and  Uiat 
be  had  come  into  possession  of  much  new 
material  in  the  shape  of  French  and  Spanish 
official  manuscripts,  obtained  from  abroad, 
through  the  munificence  of  the  legislature 
and  of  private  individuals. 

In  this  spirit  be  took  up  anew  the  theme  so 
full  of  romautic  interest  and  instruction,  and 
has  already  completed  two  very  eloquent  and 
elaborate  volumes,  whilst  a  third  and  closing 
one  is  in  manuRcript,  and  very  nearly  ready 
for  the  press.  I'his  third  volume  will  almost 
be  independent  of  the  others,  and  will  em- 
brace the  first  authentic  history  of  the  Span- 
ish domination  in  Louisiana  Trom  1768  to 
1803— a  period  in  regard  to  which  there  has 
been  so  much  error  and  misrepresentation. 
Of  the  volume  Mr.  Gayarr6  himself  says: — 
"  Embracing  an  entirely  distinct  period  of 
history,  it  will  be  a  different  work  from  the 
preceding,  as  much  perhaps  in  point  of  style 
and  the  other  elements  of  composition,  as 
with  regard  to  the  characteriHtic  features  of 
the  new  lords  of  tbe  land."  We  do  not 
doubt  that  its  appearance  will  create  a  sen- 
sation, and  open  some  new  lights  upon  the 
subject  of  our  Louisiana  purchase  and  tbe 
various  intrigues  that  preceded  it. 

We  have  not  space  for  the  purpose— and 
if  we  had,  this  would  not  be  the  place — to 
enter  iuto  a  literary  analysis  of  Mr.  Gavarra*s 
work,  the  second  volume  of  which  is  beforo 
us.  but  we  think  we  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  it  challenges  a  position  for  itself,  in  ele- 
vation of  style,  in  spirit,  and  in  truthfulness, 
amon^  the  most  classic  d  productions  of  our 
American  historians. 

The  reader  will  find  interest  at  every  pa^ 
of  his  progress,  whether  in  the  stirring  recit- 
als of  Indian  wars  and  character ;  the  gra- 
phic descriptions  of  natural  scenery;  the 
portraiture  of  leading  personages  sent  over 
by  tbe  Spanish  king  to  take  possession  of  tbe 
colony ;  the  hold  and  fearless  proceeding  of 
the  colonists  to  prevent  it,  and  to  preserve 
their  nationality  and  their  liberties;  the 
struggles  which  ensued ;  the  trial  of  the  con- 
spirators—the terrible  and  bloody  tragedy 
which  closed  the  chapter.  Never  had  histo- 
rian such  thrilling  incidents,  and  never  have 
■uch  incidents  been  worked  up  with  mora 
power.     Boldly  And  gloriously  said  the  pn*> 
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triot  Lafr^oi^re,  ia  the  heat  of  thtt  •trnggla, 
eight  years  before  the  patriots  of  76  had 
maide  their  immortal  declaration :  **  In  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  both  of  commerce  and 
population  is  the  solidity  of  thrones;  both 
are  fed  by  liberty  dinI  competition,  which 
are  the  nursing  mothers  of  the  state,  of 
which  the  spirit  of  monopoly  is  the  tyrant 
and  step-mother.  WUhout  li^rty  ikertt  are 
kut  ftio  9irtme».  DetpotUm  breed*  purilla- 
nimiiy  and  deepens  the  abytt  of  vice.  Man 
ia  considered  as  sinning  before  God  only  be- 
cause he  retains  his  ^ree-will."  Well  re- 
marks Mr.  Qayarre :  "  to  appreciate  thi^  bold 
language,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
officially  uttered  by  the  attorney-general  of 
an  absolute  king,  and  that  it  was  intended  to 
reach  the  ears  of  the  despotic  government  of 
France/'  ♦  ♦  #  # 

**  Thus  was  the  revolution  accomplished. 
A  population  which  hardly  numbered  eight- 
een hundred  men  able  to  carry  arms,  and 
which  had  in  its  bosom  several  thousauds  of 
black  slaves,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
timidate into  snhjectiun,  had  rebel  led  against 
the  will  of  France,  had  flung  the  eanntiet  at 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  was  oearding  a 
powerful  nation,  whose  distingoished  trait 
of  character  did  not  consist  in  the  forgive- 
aesa  of  injuries,  particularly  when  her  pride 
was  wounded." — p.  226. 

The  history  of  this  revolution  in  Louisiana 
of  *68,  for  exalted  patriotism,  for  courage  and 
firmness,  deserves  to  be  read  by  the  side  of 
that  of  the  American  revolution  itself.  It 
wanted  but  the  single  element  of  suceett — 
that  role  and  measure  by  which  men  ever 
distinguish  heroism  from  madneis, 

Ou  page  151,  etc..  Mr.  Gayarre.in  describ- 
ing the  various  personages  of  the  suite  of  the 
Capiain-Geueral  Ulloa,  introduces  mention 
of  his  distinguished  ancestor,  Don  Estivan 
Qayarre,  Royal  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 
a  soldier  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  king, 
who  had  won  laurels  in  the  fields  of  Italy, 
in  Piedmont,  and  in  the  engagements  of  Ay- 
gabel  and  St.  Andr6;  among  the  defiles  of 
Lanell ;  in  the  trenches  of  Nice,  and  on  the 
oitadels  of  Villa  Franca  and  Moutalban — a 
brave  man,  a  true  gentleman  and  patriot, 
with  all  the  virtues  tnat  adorn  the  healthy 
and  hardy  mountaineers  of  the  Pyreneean 
heights. 

We  noticed,  in  oar  last,  the  work  by  Mat- 
thew J.  Ward,  entitled  English  lUms,  bat 
are  satisfied,  from  further  examination,  that 
we  did  not  do  it  the  full  justice  it  deserves. 
The  work  will  be  before  us  for  future  refer- 
ence. Meanwhile  we  extract  the  following 
from  an  influential  contemporary,  which  ia 
eertainly  complimentary  to  Mr.  Ward: 

**  The  author  of  this  book  is  not  unknown 
in  the  literary  world,  and  doubileas  he  waa 
encouraged  by  the  saceesa  of  the  '  Jjetters 
bom  Three  Continents,*  to  attempt  a  more 
circamstantiai  description  of  the  habits,  eua- 


toms  and  national  characteristioa  of  the  Engt 
lish.  Mr.  Ward  is  unlike  the  ordinary  sort  of 
young  men  and  women  who  go  to  Europe  to 
complete  their  education.  He  has  a  charac- 
ter and  a  mind  f tf  his  own,  and  he  is  not  daz- 
zled by  the  hollow  pomp  and  meretriciona 
show  of  Enfflish  life.  Most  of  onr  yoong 
people  go  abroad  only  to  learn  to  ridicule 
their  own  country.  Of  shallow  minds  and 
easy  nature,  they  become  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers of  royalty,  aristocracy,  and  all  sorts  of 
social  pretension,  and  affect  a  supercilious 
contempt  for  the  simplicity  of  republican 
government,  and  for  the  habits  and  customs 
of  democracy.  It  ia  not  so  with  the  author, 
as  the  book  before  us  will  attest.  The  more 
he  sees  of  European  life  and  society  the 
more  dnes  he  admire  the  institutions  and  cus- 
toms of  bin  own  country.  He  thinks  and  feels 
like  an  American,  though  on  Ensli«h  soil. 
A  spirit  of  intense  nationality  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  his  book.  He  sees  the  faults  of 
English  society  in  their  true  proportions,  and 
he  lashes  them  with  a  sconrge  of  scorpions. 
His  book  is  a  capital  satire  on  England  and 
the  English.  He  seizes  upon  whatever  ia 
obnoxious  to  censure  in  English  character 
and  customs,  and  exposes  it  to  contempt 
with  great  power  of  invective  and  ridicule. 
We  like  his  independent  way  of  thinkinff, 
and  his  trenchant  sarcasm.  But  it  is  not  oiiTy 
the  temper  of  the  book  that  pleases  us  ;  its 
literary  merit  is  admirable.  Its  terse  and 
vigorous  style  indicates  a  capacity  in  the 
writer  to  become  an  American  classic.  If  Mr. 
Ward  will  but  cultivate  and  mature  his  tap 
lents,  he  cannot  fail  to  win  eminent  distinc- 
tion in  the  literature  of  his  country.'* 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  fol* 
lowing  works  since  the  issue  of  our  last : — 

1.  Hester  Somerset ;  a  novel,  by  N.  M.  A. 
Hart:  Philadelphia. 

2.  Waverley  Novels— Ivanhoe,  The  Abbot, 
The  Monastery.     Philadelphia:  A.  Hart. 

3.  My  Novel ;  or  Varietiea  in  English  Life. 
By  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton.  New-York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

4.  History  of  Europe,  from  the  Fall  of  Na- 
poleon to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon 
HI  1852.  By  Sir  A.  Alison,  Bart.  Part 
L.  N.  S.     Harper  and  Brothers. 

5.  B*eak  House.  By  Dickens.  Part  IL 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

6.  Restoration  of  Monarchy  in  France.  Part 
III.  By  A.  de  Lamartine.  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

7.  A  Hero,  and  other  Talea  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

8.  Life  and  Worka  of  Robert  Boms.  Edited 
by  Robert  Chalmers.  In  4  vols. :  vol.  4. 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

9.  Shakspeare  and  his  Times.  By  M.  Gu*. 
zot.     Harper  and  Brothers. 

10.  Macanley's  Speechoa.  2  voli.  By  Bed- 
field,  New-York. 
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11.  My  Cooiolahip,  by  C.  Bdwardi  Letter. 
2  vola.    Conitsb,  Lamport  and  Co. 

12.  Meagher's  Speeches.     Redfield:  New- 
York. 

Tbete  worfca  are  tent  to  at  through  J.  0. 
Morgaa  and  J.  M.  Steel,  of  New-Orleana, 
and  are  works  of  interest,  and  many  of  great 
literary  character  and  reputation.  The  mere 
titles  are  all  that  we  can  give  now,  but  here- 
after the  works  themselves  shall  be  folly  no- 
ticed. 

J.  H.  Colton,  86  Cedar-street,  New-York, 
proposes  nooa  toissne  a  work  emiiled^il  New 
and  Complete  Statistical  and  General  Ga^ 
zetteer  of  the  Untied  Stntee  of  America, 
founded  on  and  eomfriledfrom  Official  Fede- 
ral and  State  Retum9,  and  the  Centut  of 
1850.  Bf  Richard  Bwaioson  Fisher,  M.D., 
anthor  of  the  '*Book  of  the  World;"  the 
**  Gazetteer  of  Maryland ;  a  "  Statistical  Ac- 
<»ant  of  America,"  etc.,  etc. ;  also,  literary 
editor  of  "  Coltoo's  American  Atlas/*  and 
editor  of  the  "  American  Railway  Guide.*' 

A  Practical  and  Scientific  Agneultural  and 
Family  Journal  for  the  West— The  Farm- 
er's Companion  and  Horticuiinral  Gazette. 
Edited   by  C.  Fox  and  C.   Setts.    J.  C. 
Hoi  men  (Secretary  ot  the  State  Agicultu- 
ral  Society)   Horticnlttiral  Editor.    Linus 
Cone,  Corresponding  Editor. 
This  Journal  is  published  in  Detroit,  Mich, 
on  the  first  day  of  each  month.      It  contains 
sixteen  very  large  octavo  pages,  double  col- 
umns, of  godd  paper  and  fine  print,  band- 
Boroety  illustrated  with  engravings;  together 
with   a  colored  cover,  on   which  the  adver- 
tisements are  printed.    The  editors  are  gen- 
tlemen of  education,  as  well  as  practical  men; 
and  the  work  is  intended  to  elucidate^  not 
only  the  practice,  but  also  the  great  prinri- 
pies  of  agriculture,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.     The   breeding  and 
railing  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep.  &c.,  are  es- 
pecially attended  to  ;  and,  besides  a  depart- 
ment devoted  to  the  ladies,  interesting  gene- 
ral reading  is  introduced,  as  far  as  possible. 
All  the  important  agricultural  periodicals  of 
France  nna  Great  Britain  are  taken   and 
studied  for  whatever  may  be  of  use  in  the 
United  Statos ;  and,  monthly,  a  careful  sum- 
mary of   American  information    is    given. 
Price,  fifty  cents  a-year.      Specimen  num- 
bers forwarded  on  request.    Single  subscrip- 
tions may  be  sent  in  postage  stamps ;  bank- 
notes for  larger  amounts.     Direct  to  Charles 
BetU.  Office  in  the  Fireman's  Hall,  Detroit. 

OoR'  readers  will  be  reminded  of  the 
Southern  Agricnltural  Convention  which  is 
to  be  held  in  May  next,  at  Montgomery,  by 
the  references  we  have  madn  to  it  on  another 
page,  and  also  of  the  Convention  of  the  South 
and  West  at  Memphis,{ott  the  first  Monday  of 
Jnne.  We  apprehend  that  other  duties  will 
prevent  our  attendance  at  either,  which  we 
regret.     The  purposes  of  the  Memphis  Con- 


vention are  said  to  betheestablishemntof  a 
continental  depot  of  cotton,  in  opposition  to 
Liverpool. : 

The  direct  exportation  of  cotton  by  the 
planter — tfans  doing  awaj  wfth  middle  men, 
middle  warehonses,  middle  commissiutta, 
middle  insurances,  and  all  that  interminable 
medium  which  eats  up  our  substance  and 
ooncentratesour  exports  at  Liverpool : 

To  build  up  a  Southern  importing  market, 
injopposition  to  New- York: 

To  establish,  through  rail-road  alliance, 
more  sympathy  with  the  great  West  and 
North-west,  socially,  commercially,  and  aa- 
tkmally : 

To  have  one  or  more  lines  of  steamen  lo 
Europe: 

To  induce  emigration  through  aoothera 
porta  to  pass  to  the  west  by  a  communica- 
tion always  open,  expeditious,  and  cheap ;  or 
to  settle  on  our  fertile  lands  : 

To  stimulate  manufactures  and  general  in- 
dustry. 

To  educate  our  children  at  home,  to  spend 
our  wealth  at  home  : 

To  aim  at  commercial  and  industrial  inde 
pendence. 

OUR  FUTURE. 

The  position  which  the  editor  of  the  Re» 
view  has  assumed,  at  the  head  of  the  Census 
Department  at  Washington,  was  assigned  to 
him  withont  solicitation.  In  acknowledging 
the  honor,  he  is  not  unaware  of  the  arduooa 
and  responsible  duties  which  devolve  upon 
him,  in  the  performance  of  which  be  will  be 
cheered  by  the  single  purpose  of  doing  well 
for  the  country,  and,  in  some  measure,  de- 
serving well  of  it.  Time  only  oan  show  if 
this  aspiration  will  be  realized. 

In  reference  to  the  Review,  there  will  be 
no  change  in  ita  editorial,  in  which  he  has 
always  bad  the  assistance  of  able  coadjutors ; 
or  in  the  business  department,  well  organ- 
ized as  it  is,  under  experienced  and  reapousi- 
ble  persons.  The  more  extended  field 
which  is  opened,  will  rather  enlarge  and  di- 
veraify  the  inteiests  of  this  Review;  and 
whilst  its  distinctive  character  as  a  southern 
work  is  preserved,  will  make  it,  in  many 
senses,  a  national  one.  Already  has  its  cir- 
culation extended  to  every  state  of  the  Unbn. 

For  every  other  purpose  than  the  business 
of  the  Review,  the  addresnof  the  editor,  until 
December  next,  will  be  Washington  City. 

Other  letters  will  be  addreased  simply 
**  De  Bow's  Review,''  New-Orleans. 

There  are  sub-oflices  of  the  Review  in  most 
of  the  large  cities,  where  the  work,  or  the 
Industries  Resources,  may  be  obtained,  by 
ofxler;  as,  for  example,  at  Mobile,  of  M. 
Bonlmet ;  at  Charleston,  B.  F.  De  Bow  ;  at 
Richmond,  J.  W.  Randolph;  at  Washington 
City,  Frank  Taylor ;  at  New-York,  Pudoey 
and  Russell ;  at  Boston,  Redding  and  Co., 

&0.&0. 
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THB  PR0P08BD  CANADIAN  EECIPBOCITY  TREATY — PROPRIETY  OF  EXTENDING  ITS  PRIVILB0E8 
TO  OTHER  COLONIAL  POSSESSIONS — THE  HISSISSIPPI  AND  THB  AMAZON,  AND  THE  EXTENT 
OF  OUR  TRADE  WITH  SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS,  ETC. 

[Wb  are  in  favor  of  Canadian  reciprocity,  and  therefore  do  not,  upon  that  point,  agree 
with  the  writer  of  the  following  paper,  famished  for  the  Review ;  but,  agreeing  with  him 
upon  many  other  points,  and  believing  his  facts  and  deducti<ms  to  he  of  interest  and  value,. 
we  publish  them  entire. — Editor.] 


The  subject  of  reciprocal  trade  with 
the  British  North  American  Provinces 
has  again  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  public,  hy  the  attention  recently  be- 
stowed upon  it  at  Washington.  It  is  not 
our  purpose— at  least  at  present — to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  question  iu  detail, 
but  to  submit  a  few  remarks  that  have 
a  legitimate  bearing  on  the  measure. 
In  popular  governments,  all  laws  are 
presumed  to  be  the  expressions  of  the 
popular  will :  and  yet,  such  expressions 
are  but  the  acts  of  a  ruling  majority,  in 
which  the  governed  concur.  Hasty  and 
ill-applied  legislation  is  oftener  a  re- 
sult, proceeding  from  deliberative  assenif 
blages,  chosen  by  free  suffrages,  than 
from  bodies  on  which  there  are  imposed 
checks,  in  the  form  of  a  power  compa- 
ratively irresponsible  to  the  people,  and 
supreme  in  itself.  It  is  for  this  reason. 
that  in  monarchical  states,  the  reconi 
of  legislative  proceedings  exhibit  fewer 
interpolations,  canceled  acts,  and  re- 
stored pages,  than  do  the  journal  of  pro- 
ceedings of  republican  councils.  Laws 
are  framed  witn  more  care,  and  are  abo- 
lished with  more  caution.  Judicial  tests 
generally  confirm  the  judgment  with 
^vhich  they  are  created,  and  the  exigen- 
cies ot  the  time  attest  their  wholesome- 
vou  XIV.  1 


ness.  The  public  welfare  may  demand 
occasional  cnanges  or  modifications,  and 
these  are  made  or  refused ;  but  ill-ad- 
vised legislation,  in  its  broad  applica- 
tion, is  peculiarly  tlie  evil  of  repuolics. 
Lobbyism,  the  clamor  of  the  press,  and 
the  argument  of  petition,  are  the  levers 
which  control  our  deliberative  bodies; 
for,  however  well  convinced  a  member 
may  be  of  the  injudiciousness  of  a  mea- 
sure, he  will  not  dare  to  defy  his  consti- 
tuency, even  if  he  have  the  moral  forti- 
tude to  resist  the  influences  which  dail^ 
beset  hkn  on  his  way  to  and  from  his 
seat. 

It  IS  averredi — and  we  are  not  prepared 
to  dispute  the  assertion — ^that  there  is  a 
large  majority  in  Congress  who  are  in  fa* 
vor  of  reciprocity  with  the  Canadas.  Be  it 
so;  but  the  fact  is  no  proof  that  one  half 
the  American  people  are  in  favor  of  the 
project.  We  cannot  believe  that  the 
southern  and  southwestern  states  desire 
any  such  exclusive  reciprocal  inter- 
changes with  the  provinces,  or  a  nearer 
intercourse  than  the  nation  now  enjoys, 
unless  the  bill  before  Congress  first  un- 
dergoes material  alteration.  The  Union 
is  a  kindred  whole^  and  not  an  alliance. 
Each  member  is  mdependgnt^  but  it  is 
a  family  in  which  everyrbing  is,  or 
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should  be,  conducted  with  harmon^t  to 
insure  prosperity,  and  to  perpetuate  fra- 
ternal relations.  In  our  own  mind — 
although  we  do  not  ask  the  reader  to 
indorse  the  view— reciprocity  with  the 
British  North  American  Coionies,  with- 
out extending  the  same  courtesy  to  the 
whole  continent  and  its  adjacent  islands, 
would  be  a  most  pernicious  proceeding, 
and  fraught  witn  social  mischief.  It 
will,  if  carried  into  effect,  be  introducing 
an  invidious  and  distinctive  element  into 
our  political  creed,  by  avowing  national 
preferences,  while  our  treaties  declare 
that  a]l  governments  stand  with  us  upon 
an  equal  and  impartial  footing.  It  will 
be  saying  to  Europe — a  quibble  that  has 
already  obtained — that  this  favor  we 
may  show  to  Canada,  because  Canada 
is  not  a  treaty-making  power,  which 
constitutes  an  independent  nation ;  but 
it  will  be  saying  to  the  West  India  and 
South  Amencan  dependencies  the  same 
thing,  while  we  refuse  to  them  like  con- 
cessions. If  we  can  dispose  of  this  ob- 
jection, which  does  not  amount  to  an 
obstacle  in  the  estimation  of  many  states- 
men, then  we  have  taken  the  first  step 
toward  the  object  aimed  at.  But  let  us 
consider  farther  how  such  a  convention 
will  operate.  It  will  have  a  tendency 
to  confer  benefits  on  one  section  of  the 
Union  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  by 
causing  trade  to  flow  to  the  lakes  and 
the  northern  sea-board  outlets,  which 
-ought  to  find  its  natural  outlets  at  the 
anouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlan- 
tic ports  of  the  South.  The  project  is 
the  offspring  of  monopolies.  It  origi- 
nated with  gigantic  corporations — with 
rail-road,  st^amboat^  and  canal  compa- 
nies, who  Ysonstruct  their  lines  of  travel 
at  right  angles  with  the  great  water- 
courses of  the  South  and  West,  and  make 
them  converge  to  and  concentrate  at 
Montreal  atlBoston,  at  New- York,  and 
at  Philadelphia.  These  artificial  chan- 
nels intercept  the  downward  trade  of  ihe 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  basins,  and  cause 
it  to  pour  forward  or  recede  back  to  the 
northern  porta.  They  bring  from  the 
West  the  products  of  the  soil  and  the 
workshop,  and  these  find  the  same  des- 
tination. Against  all  this  we  ofier  no 
word  of  objection,  because  we  are  not 
discussing  the  full  merits  of  the  Question. 
We  are  simply  averring,  thatif  the  mea- 
sure be  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  UniQ§,  it  is  incomplete,  and  should 
be  made  more  general  and  cosprehen- 


sive.    If  designed  for  a  section^  it  will 
prove  an  evil,  and  should  be  defeated. 

As  regards  the  isolated  question  of 
intrinsic  value,  there  b  too  much  im- 
portance attacned  to  the  trade  of  the 
sritish  NoKh  American  Possessions. — 
The  object,  however,  is  not  revealed  in 
this.  The  southern  and  fiouth  western 
states  have  recently  evinced  a  determi- 
nation to  do  much  of  their  own  foreign 
carrying  trade.  Money  is  super-abun- 
dant)  and  to  be  productive  it  must  be 
invested.  The  coffers  of  the  money- 
lending  powers  overflow,  and  such  as 
truly  need  cannot  borrow.  '^Sardinia 
and  Denmark,''  says  the  London  TimeSj 
'*  are  the  only  two  borrowing  states  in 
Europe  that  could  now  raise  even  small 
amounts  in  our  markets.''  And  the  mar- 
ket of  England  being  overstocked,  that 
paper  adds :  ^^  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, it  is  plain,  that  when  the  next  ex- 
ternal rusn  of  capital  takes  piace^  it  will 
be  to  the  United  States."  And  no  in- 
vestment^ that  journal  thinks,  will  yield 
as  fair  a  per  cent-age  as  in  rail-road 
stocks.  The  North,  with  more  available 
capital  than  the  South,  foreseeing  the 
consequences  that  would  ensue  to  its 
commerce,  if  the  South  established  a  rail- 
road system  of  its  own,  has  anticipated 
the  crisis  which  the  London  l^mes  fore- 
shadows, and  has,  in  this,  sought  to  pre- 
clude the  participation  of  the  South. 
Rail-road  companies  have  been  formed, 
and  bands  of  rail  already  stretch  from 
Maine  to  St.Louis,  from  Chicago  to  New- 
York,  and  cross  and  re-eross  each  other, 
until  the  Vhole  scheme  resembles  an 
iron  web.  or  a  labyrinth.  The  northern 
sea*  board  cKies  have  taken  care  to  sub- 
scribe largely  to  these  immense  im* 
proveroents,  so  as  to  command  Iheir 
termini;  and  then  comes  forward  the 
projector,  and  his  revelations  are  worthy 
of  note.  He  says  to  England,  ^'Yoa 
possess  more  money  than  yon  requira 
Very  well.  We  need  additional  capital 
to  complete  our  works.  We  have  had 
an  eye  to  your  interest,  as  well  as  onr 
own.  By  our  system  of  mil-road  and  ar* 
tificial  water-courses,  we  will  be  enabled 
to  reduce  the  inter-transit  duty  on  coU 
ton,  so  that  it  can  be  landed  cheaper  in 
Liverpool,  thou&h  shipped  at  New-York^ 
than  if  exported  direct  from  Charleston^ 
from  Mobile,  or  from  New-Orleani. — 
The  reduction  on  the  transportation  of 
food  and  provisions  will  be  on  a  eorret- 
ponding  scale.''    As  a  further  indiie»> 
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inent  for  the  loaiL  he  adds :  ''  We  will 
receive  your  lumoer  by  way  of  the 
Hudson,  or  throagh  the  port  of  Portland, 
and  land  it  on  your  sugar  plantations 
ten  per  cent,  cheaper  than  it  can  possibly 
be  delivered  there  now  by  way  of  New- 
Orleans.  We  will  do  more.  We  will 
send  you  Canadian  wheat^  and  thus  de- 
prive our  own  farmers  of  so  much  of  a 
market^  for  what  does  it  matter  to  us 
whether  we  ship  to  Boston,  to  New-Y^ork, 
or  to  Philadelphia,  so  long  as  we  derive 
equal  benefit  from  the  transportation  1 
Then,  a^in,  as  Canada  wants  pork  and 
hams,  the  provinces  will  receive  these 
commodities  without  the  payment  of  cus- 
toms' duties;  and  this  will  lower  Cana- 
dian labor.    We  will  go"  still  farther. 

We  will ^."    But  we  will  not  pursue 

the  thread  of  the  argument  The  next 
we  hear  of  this  compromise  of  interests, 
is  the  advocacy  of  Canadian  reciprocity 
in  the  Congressional  halls  at  Washington. 
The  North  has  no  wish  to  see  the 
South  assume  an  attitude  of  commercial 
independence.  It  has  no  intention,  if  it 
can  prevent  the  alternative,  of  allowing 
the  oouth  to  become  its  own  burden-car- 
rier, its  own  importer,  and  its  own  ex- 
porter. It  cannot  passively  contemplate 
the  withdrawal  of  the  cotton,  porl^  to- 
bacco, rice,  or  provision  trade,  which  it 
now  controls.  While  cotton  continues 
to  be  the  ruling  staple  of  the  continent^ 
and  England  monopolizes  the  spindles 
of  the  world,  every  national  concession 


expected  of  us,  will  be  made  with  a  view 
to  conciliate  that  power  first.  All  this 
is  well ;  but  it  goes  either  too  far,  or  not 
far  enough.  Our  interests,  as  we  have 
remarked,  are  common.  We  must 
avoid  all  sectional  feeling,  and  all  ex- 
travagant deferences  to  foreign  govern- 
ments— ^whether  England  or  Russia — 
where  the  object  is  to  enrich  one  portion 
of  the  Union  at  the  expense  of  the  oth- 
er, and  to  conciliate  a  powerful  state  be- 
cause it  condescends  to  purchase  a  com- 
modity from  us  which  it  can  neither 
produce  nor  obtain  elsewhere. 

Let  us  come  to  figures.  The  domes- 
tic exports  of  the  United  States  amount 
in  value*  to  $196,689,718.  Of  this 
amount,  England  takes  to  the  value  of 
$105,121,921.  Deducting  $70,000,000 
as  the  excess  of  her  purchases  of  cotton 
over  other  nations,  and  $12,000,000  in 
gold  and  silver  as  a  similar  excess,  there 
is  a  balance  left  of  $23,121,921.  She 
buys  from  us  commodities  to  the  value 
of  $23,121,921,  all  prime  necessaries  of 
life  and  needful  luxuries^  which  is  less 
than  double  the  value  of  the  prime  ne- 
cessaries of  life  and  luxuries  which  we 
export  to  the  West  Indies,  the  domestic 
trade  with  which  might  be  so  greatly 
augmented  by  a  system  of  reciprocity. 
The  domestic  export  trade  with  the  West 
Indies  amounts  m  value  to  $12,600,875 
per  annum,  while  the  domestic  export 
trade  with  Canada  does  not  exceed 
$5,835,000. 


Domestic  and  BritUh  Exports  per  Annum  to  all  Parts  of  the  World, 

DooMfUe  EMpotiM.  Britiali  Exporta. 

To  Europe  at  Urga $167,742,277 $130,060,775 

«*   Asia  at  large 2,943,887 63,004,165 

"   Africa  at  large 1,640,954 14,008,630 

'*  South  America  on  the  Atlantic 9,344.731 26,413,320 

**   South  America  on  the  Pacific 1 ,858,637 10,025,280 


**  South  Seas  and  Pacific 

"   Canada  

**  Other  North  American  possessions. . . 


601,146 14,948,336 

8;228;268} 16,175,256 


West  Indies.. 
Miscellaneous . 


12,600,876 17,739,866 

893,109 74,464,805 


There  should  be,  we  think,  if  our 
treaties  be  not  nullities,  our  construction 
of  equity  an  unmeaning  phrase,  some 
fkvor  shown  to  the  governments  of  our 
o'wn  continent  over  those  of  the  old 
'wrorld.  The  principle  is  not  novel. — 
Ciutoma'  unions  jtxe  formed  in  Europe, 


without  civinff  offence  to  exterior  na- 
tions, and  a  like  league  might  be  formed 
by  us  on  a  similar  basis  of  principle.  It 
is  so  common  for  us  to  regard  the  trade 
of  Europe  as  all-important  to  our  pros- 
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perity,  that  to  maintain  and  enlarge  it^  found.  The  product«  are  the  producti 
we  are  almost  willing  at  times  to  sow  of  every  hemisphere ;  and  the  area 
the  seeds  of  contention  at  home.  £n-  of  habitable  country  yet  to  be  occu- 
gland.  on  the  contrary,  has  her  trade  pied  by  a  population  as  dense  as  that  of 
well  ailTused  over  the  globe;  and  by  Europe^is  greater  than  the  whole  of  Afrio 
bold  enterprise,  and  the  exercise  of  a  ca.  nathed  on  one  side  by  the  Pacific  and 
lofty  spirit^  she  nas  pushed  her  conquests  on  the  other  by  the  Atlantic,  the  conta* 
of  peace,  until  her  domestic  exports  nent  looks  out  on  Europe  and  Africa 
now  average  $360,000,000  per  annum,  and  Asia  on  the  East;  and  on  Asia  and 
The  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  are  in  Oceanica  on  the  West.  What  destiny 
point.  awaits  this  continent,  none  can  tell ;  but 
We  have  on  this  continent,  and  mthe  this  we  may  safely  predict^  that  it  will 
islands  adjacent,  an  extensive  market  be  through  an  American  population  and 
for  the  interchanges  of  conmierce,  that  over  our  own  soil,  that  the  nations  of  the 
needs  to  be  fostered  to  be  profitabre. —  world  will  hereafter  have  intercourse 
From  the  frozen  seas  of  the  North,  to  the  and  hold  intellectual  converse. 
Straits  of  Magellan,  it  is  one  vast  and  We  conclude  this  division  of  the  sub- 
elongated  continuity  of  plateaus,  val-  ject  by  drawing  the  reader's  attention  to 
leys,  table-lands,  and  protecting  moun-  the  subjoined  table.  It  is  prepared  from 
tains,  of  intersecting  lakes,  and  navi^ble  ofliciiU  statements  of  the  domestic  trade 
rivers— of  rail-roads  and  canals— ol  con-  of  the  United  States  with  the  countries 
tiguous  cities^ — and  of  clustering  isles,  named,  the  domestic  exports  of  Great 
Every  habitable  zone  is  embraced  with-  Britain  thereto,  the  population  and 
in  its  extreme  length,  and  heat  and  cold  square  miles  thereof,  and  the  number  of 
are  regulated  on  isothermal  as  well  as  souls  to  each  square  mile.  We  shall 
meridian  lines.  From  latitude  to  lati-  continue  the  subject  more  in  detail  here- 
tude,  every  quality  of  cultivable  soil  is  after. 

CoontffM,                                    PepoUtion.          Ar«*of«i.       Pop.totq.        Ezporta  to.           Inporti  fkom.  porta  to. 

nulM.             mOM.               Vslu*.                   Yaliie.  Valaa. 

Mexico...... Vc%"^'— "'^^^•^•—    ''      .-.♦l,0H.«9O....  ♦1,804,77»....  fS^MO^MO 

Central  America ^3^"-    204,000....     0    ....     'sM3,302....        149,856....  f,25«,00# 

Venctuela      i'^XJ?'-    ^'4,000....     1%....      854.779....     2,380;W5....  l,W0,00d 

Neiv-Granada...   ?»JS?'^  ■••    3^0,000....     7    ....8,507,701....        fl95,606....  1,650  500 

Argent  ne  Republic 1,600,000....    927,000....     1^....      659,858....     3,265,388....  4,835006 

Cisplatme Republic  480,000....    256,000....     3    ....        38,711   ...          loIlU  Wo06 

g"*» 7,560,000. ...2,300,000...     3     ....    3,188,956.'...   11,585,304.::;  1%1^(M 

fuianoii 135,000....    136,000....     1     ....       671,738...        137.582....  600,606 

I^onduraa 310,000....      72,000....    4J4....      213,806....        174^26....  917,000 

South  America  on  tht  Pacific, 

2^"» 1,200,000....    144,000....    8     ....   1,608,877....     2,734,746....     5,783,000 

Pfru      i'tSJ'??!!-—    «<.<»0-.-     «     ...       249.760....  94,733....     4,845,080 

Allother 2,420,000....  1,039,000....    2    ....        36,196....         »,a»....        475,000 

TVcii  Indict. 

H«ytl 700,000....  11,000....  64     ....1,697,872....  1,889,968....     1,375,000 

Cnba  ....         ...      1,200,000.   ..  42,383....  89     ....    6,239,276....  17,046,931-1 

Swediah  West  Tndiei 9,000...  25....360    ....        61157....  8900ll        ^^M^i^ 

Danlab  Weat  Indiea 43,000....  118.... 360     ....      908,687..  255  804/-    '»*W,000* 

2"l?*\.  «?**  l"*y^' 18,500....  690....  21i<....       366,898....  572,430j 

SlintwtlV'^M*?" SK^JXJ--  13.000...  «1     ....3,903,560....  1,003,871....    10,200,000 

French  Weat  Indiea 257,000....  720....357H....      289,579...  22,909) 

SnnlSi^''"'^"'^'" SJ'^SS'-  3,665....  93    ....      961,410....  2,480,389  S     *  Included. 

GeneniUy 203,006....  18,072....  llli....        76,936....  25,751  > 

The  Canadat. 

S*?*th?*V*i ;   ...1,800,000....    349,821....    5!<....   6,835,834....     4.056,471)        ,.,w.ft«fc 

Britiah  N.  Am.  Poaaeaaiona.    852,000....  1, 905,000  ...     O.r...   3,224,553..,.     1,736783{    '    1M'*»«* 
preach  fianerleji --     ..,.     _««.    ^^^^   __   ^^_  3  715  —  , 

We  have  glanced  at  the  question  of  now  turn  to  the  gulf  commerce,  and  will 

oontinental  reciprocity.    We  have  as-  show  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to^av, 

sumed  that  the  domestic  trade  with  the  that  the  great  sea  midway  between  t^ 

lintish  North  American  Provinces  is  by  Americas  is  more  essential  to  the  wel- 

no  means  so  important  as  interested  par-  fare  of  the  United  States,  than  is  the 

lies  would  have  us  believe.    We  shall  Mediterranean  to  Europe,  to  Asia»  aad 
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to  Africa.  If  we  can  establish  this 
point,  then  it  must  at  once  be  admitted, 
that,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  recipro- 
city with  the  Canadas  should  be  imme- 
diately followed  or  preceded  by  recipro- 
city with  South  America  and  its  tern- 
tonal  appendages  and  islands,  and  with 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  isles  of  the 
Pacific  contiguous  to  the  continent. 

That  which  should  first  be  considered, 
as  regards  the  commercial  v^alue  of  a 
sea,  is  its  physical  character,  the  protec- 
tion its  harbors  afford  to  shipping,  its 
form  or  configuration,  the  natural  features 
and  productiveness  of  the  countries 
which  bound  it,  its  currents  and  climate, 
but  mainly  the  number,  navigable  con- 
dition, and  courses  of  the  rivers  that 
fell  into  it.  Secondly,  accessibility  to 
the  great  ocean  highway,  distance  to  be 
passed  over  in  going  and  returning;  dis- 
tances to  be  overcome  in  visiting  from 
port  to  port  ]  and,  finally,  contiguity  to 
the  markets  of  t<he  world. 

The  Red  Sea,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, is  of  no  commercial  value  :  it  is 
hardly  sought  as  an  interoceanic  commu- 
nication with  the  Mediterranean.  It 
has  no  great  rivers  falling  into  it  It 
drains  no  valleys,  no  basins,  no  lands, 
that  might  send  forward  their  products 
to  be  borne  upon  its  bosom  to  ready 
markets.  Along  its  banks  no  cities  have 
risen  to  maritime  opulence ;  commerce 
would  perish  if  planted  there.  Its  wa- 
ters are  received  from  a  mysterious 
floarce,  and  come  and  go  but  to  feed  the 
Indian  ocean.  Few  vessels  ride  upon  it, 
or  are  urged  by  its  winds ;  and  only  such 
are  impelled  over  its  surface  as  bear  the 
slaves  of  Massonah  to  Egyptian  ha- 
rems, or  African  pilgrims  to  the  shrine 
of  Mecca.  How  different  would  its 
uses  be,  if,  from  the  hills  of  Abyssinia, 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gul^  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nile,  or  the  basins  of  the 
Euphrates,  an  Amazon,  a  Missbsippi,  a 
Hudson,  or  an  Orinoco,  poured  into  it, 
and  united  the  trade  of  three  continents. 

Commerce  and  navigation  have  chan- 
ged their  principles  and  character  with 
the  revolutions  of  time,  of  states,  and 
the  spread  and  progress  of  population 
and  civilization.  Around  the  name  of 
the  Mediterranean  there  lingers  a  classic 
association,  and  we  venerate  it  for  its 
past  services,  when  on  its  bosom  rode  the 
argosies  of  the  world,  and  the  trade  of 
bot>h  hemispheres  located  on  its  shores. 
Cyprus    and    Syracuse,  Carthage   and 


Utica,  Memphis  and  Tripolis,  Antioch 
and  Smyrna,  Alexandria  and  Ptolemais, 
Tyre.  Sidon  and  Joppa,  are  names  as 
familiar  lor  their  commercial  e^randeur 
as  for  the  glory  of  their  arms,  tneir  con- 
quests of  peace,  or  the  wealth,  on  which 
tneir  civic  greatness  was  founded. — 
But  the  commerce  of  antiquity,  great  as 
it  was  for  the  time  or  era,  was  nothing 
in  comparison  to  the  trade  of  a  single 
city  a  tew  hundred  years  lator.  And 
^reat  as  was  this  latter  trade,  what  was 
it^  in  all  its  vigor,  to  the  trade  of  London, 
or  Liverpool,  or  New-York  now?  The 
commercial  magnitude  of  the  ancient 
Mediterranean  ports  cannot  be  traced  in 
their  ruins ;  but  one  thing  we  are  assured 
of,  that  the  cities  of  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Medit-erranean,  together,  do  not  afford 
employment  for  as  much  tonnage  as 
does  the  port  of  New-York  alone. 

fiut  this  has  little  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  commercial  value  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Cities  mav  crumble  on 
its  shores,  its  bays  ma)r  fill  with  mud 
and  vegetable  aggregations;  and  states 
decay  mat  once  ruled  it.  All  this  may 
evince  a  degeneracy  of  people,  a  want 
of  enterprise,  the  operation  of  unwise 
laws,  a  corrupting  government — it  may 
be  a  result  of  devastating  wars,  or  a 
transfer  of  commercial  power  and  do- 
minion consequent  upon  the  spread  of 
population,  and  the  discovery  of  new 
mediums  of  suppU*',  and  new  channels 
of  intercourse.  But  the  countries  re- 
main. The  rivers  that  poured  their 
fioods  into  the  Baltic,  into  the  Propontis, 
and  into  the  .^gean,  and  which  sup- 
plied the  Mediterranean  on  the  Nortn, 
flow  on  still.  The  great  arteries  of  three 
continents,  the  Danube,  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  Nile,  which  drained  their  valleys 
a  thousand  years  ago,  drain  them  now. 
It  is  because  commerce  has  changed  it^ 
principles,  and  navigation  its  character, 
that  the  Mediterranean  is  not  what  it 
was.  Discovery  has  swept  past  the 
natural  order  and  development  of  things. 
It  has  created  necessities,  and  it  has  sur- 
mounted former  obstacles.  We  traverse 
the  ocean  with  steam  and  travel  the  earth 
with  iron  horses.  Speed  is  everything, 
whether  in  the  plow  or  the  anvil,  the 
common  wagon  or  the  rail-road  carriage, 
the  sail-rigged  ship  or  the  leviathan 
steamer. 

The  Mediterranean  is  a  sea  of  sea*-- 
of  peninsulas  and  headlands — of  archi- 
peUgos  and  deeply-indented  bays.    A 
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journey  may  be  made  by  land  from  are  the  surplus  of  the  products  which 
Genoa  to  Venice  in  a  few  hours,  and  these  countries  reject.  The  local  8iip> 
from  Durazzo  to  Salonica  in  two  or  three  ply  being  a  surfeit^  consumers' must  he 
days.  To  make  the  voyages  between  sought  for  elsewhere — in  the  East^  in  the 
these  ports  with  a  sail-vessel,  requires  South- Seas,  in  the  remote  Indies,  or  on 
the  lapse  of  many  weeks,  and  some-  this  continent  But  for  »I1  the  pro* 
times  tn*  delay  of  months.  On  the  con-  ductions  that  are  borae  to  or  from  the 
trary,  the  journeys  soonest  made  from  gulf,  there  is  a  market  almost  at  hand, 
one  port  to  another  on  the  coast  of  the  Brazil^  the  Plata  States,  Central  America, 
Gult  of  Mexico,  are  those  which  are  un-  Equador,  Venezuela,  and  the  West  In- 
dertaken  by  sea- voyages.  A  vessel  dies,  need  of  the  producU  that  are  car- 
proceeding  from  the  Atlantic  up  the  ried  down  the  Mississippi;  and  New 
Mediterranean,  and  taking  a  cargo  in  Orleans^  Charleston,  Baltimore,  Phila- 
the  Black  Sea  of  the  productions  of  delphia,  New-York  and  Boston  require 
Western  Asia  or  Central  Europe— or  at  for  domestic  consumption  and  exchange 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  of  the  productions  the  bulk  of  the  prouucts  that  are  aent 
of  Egypt— or  at  the  port  of  Venice,  of  forward  by  the  nvers  of  South  America 
the  productions  of  France  or  Germany,  into  the  gulf. 

cannot  clear  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  It  is  no  departure  from  truth  to  aver, 

a  return  trip  under  two  mouths.    The  that  the  basins  tributary  to  the  Gulf  ol 

sinuosities  of  shore-line  measure  14,000  Mexico  are  more  extensive^  prolific  ia 

miles ;    the    shore-line   of  the   Gulf  of  natural  productions,  and  the  productions 

Mexico— clear  as  it  is  of  projections  and  more  varied  in  character  and  of  greater 

other  interruptions  to  navigation — mea-  agiicultural  value,  than  may  be  said  o[ 

sures  but  5,500  miles.     While  a  vessel  all  the  basins  in  tne  world  beside.     The 

coasts  along  a  shore-line  of  14,000  miles,  annexed  table  will  serve  to  illustrate 

collecting  a  promiscuous  cargo  of  the  this  fact,  so  far  as  square  miles  are  coa- 

production  of  2,000.000  square  miles,  a  cerned: 

vessel  may  make  the  entire  coast  of  the  j,^„  ^  ^  ^^^„  ^^^.^  ^  ^^^^^  f^,,^^  . 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  (5.500  miles,)  receive  a  stm  w  o^«a  OuUtu 

cargo  of  the  productions  of  4,000,000  thiol* worl^ 

square  miles,  and  be  under  way,  in  the  BartnofUieMediieffmneBn MM,«ia«q.m. 

broad  ocean,  nine  thousand  miles  in  ad-  "       Nile fiso,ooo    *" 

vance  of  the  other;  or,  a  vessel  in  the  ;;       ^^^^^''":::::V\    JX'Sw    « 

gulf  may  take  in  a  pargo  on  the  coast  «       Gangei.. .*."!"*.!!! *.    43s^ooo    « 

and  deposit  it  in  the  port  of  New-Or-  ;;       imwaddy M^ooo    '^ 

leans,    return    aud   deposit    a    second  «       RjlSSir* w^ uEmifi    7m)ooo    " 

cargo,  before  a  vessel,  sailing  up  the  

Mediterranean,  can  again  make  the  At-  "^^^ a»854,ooe 

lantic  and  spread  its  sails  in  search  of  a  rjii  new  wobia 

market.     Key  West  and  Gibraltar  are  Basin  of  the  Mississippi 068,000  aq.  m. 

the  gateways  that,  interlock  the  grana-  I      ^1^^%-^^^:^-    ^^    ." 

nes  of  the  Gulf  of   Mexico  and    the  a       Amaiao l,79ft»ooo    *• 

Mediterranean.     East  and  west  of  these  "       Orinoco*  &c 700,000    " 

is  the  Atlantic,   and  it  is  only  on  its  ,^^^ 4^6^000    •* 

heaving  billows  that  the  strife  of  rivalry 

begins.      The  seas   locked  within  are  The  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  but  a 

the  recipients  of  the  elements  of  com-  continuation  of  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 

merce — nothing    more — and    that    sea  sippi ;  and  its  wat>ers,  by  the  laws  which 

which  has  the  advantage  of  proximity  to  govern  tides,  are  caused  to  flow,  not  into 

the  ocean,  of  greatest  extent  of  bound-  the  ocean  first,  but  into  the  «i:ulf.    The 

ing  country,  of  variety  and  quality  of  Orinoco,  which  is  an  arm  of  that  majes- 

production,    and    superiority  of   inland  tic  flood,   empties  into  the  Caribbean 

navigation,  is  the  sea  that  does,  and  al-  direct.    Hence  the  valley  of  the  Ama* 

ways  must,  take  precedence  of  all  others,  zon  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  basin  of 

Such  is  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  is^  too,  the  Mississippi ;  and  their  draining  rivers 

-  this  point  to  be  considered :    The  pro-  all  fall  into  the  §ulf  before  they  flow 

ducts  of   Southern  Europe,  of  Western  out  into  the  Atlantic.    But  it  is  needless 

Asia,   and  of  Northern  Africa,   which  to  dwell  longer  on  Uie  external  value  of 

seek  the  ocean  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  two  seas.    Any  farther  comparison 
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Hi)iy  be  confined  to  a  few  wordi.  The 
productions  bronght  down  from  the  ba- 
sins of  the  old  world,  do  not  retam  to 
them.  The  staples  of  the  Indus  and 
Ganges  make  long  royages  to  Europe 
or  Eastern  Asia;  the  surplus  products  of 
the  basins  of  Western  Europe  are  borne 
to  markets  £sr  beyond  the  Indian  seas : 
and  the  products  of  the  valleys  drained 
by  the  riven  that  pour  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, are  conveyed  oceanward  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  all  hemispheres.  The 
freat  basins  of  the  Americas  are  all 
rained  towards  the  gulf;  and  the  ocean 
market  is  then  at  hand 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  physi- 
cal character  of  the  countries  through 
which  our  rivers  course.  The  Missis- 
sippi River,  whichls  peculiarly  our  own, 
is  tne  ventricle  of  the  Union.  It  is  capa- 
ble of  absorbing  and  digesting  all  the 
products  of  labor  that  may  be  poured 
into  it.  Taking  its  rise  in  the  lati- 
tude of  fifty  degrees  noith.  in  the  re- 
^on  of  snows  and  exalted  mountains, 
where  the  climates  are  suited  to  the 
ffrowth  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  the 
Eardy  cereals— in  the  region  of  valuable 
forests  and  animal  furs— it  runs  south, 
crossing  thirty  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
changing  with  every  mile  its  tempera- 
ture and  the  character  of  the  staples  that 
are  produced  on  its  banks.  ^  Having," 
says  an  eloc^uent  writer,  in  speaking  of 
this  noble  nver,  ''  left  oehina  it  the  re- 

fions  for  peltries,  wheat,  and  com ;  for 
emp  and  tobacco;  for  pulse,  apples^ 
whisky,  oil  and  cotton;  and  having 
crossed  the  pastoral  lands  for  hogs, 
horses,  and  cattl&  it  reaches,  near  the 
thirtieth  degree  ox  latitude,  the  northern 
verge  of  the  sugar-cane.  Thence  ex- 
panding out  in  the  gul^  with  all  these 
productions  on  its  bosom,  it  passes  on  to 
Key  West  and  the  Tortugas,  and  delivers 
up  to  the  winds  and  waves  of  the  ocean 
the  fruits  of  its  teeming  soil  and  mul- 
titudinous climes."  Then  comes  in 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  Taking  up 
the  agricultural  productions  and  staples 
which  the  Mississippi  had  just  reached, 
and  pushing  the  variety  beyond  the 
equator,  it  mereases.  and  Car  down  in 
another  hemisphere  diversiQes  the  won- 
derful assortment,  until  sugar  and  rice, 
coffee  and  indigo,  drugs  and  spices, 
cocoa  and  cotton,  cochineal  and  tobacco, 
india-rubber,  dyewoods^  peltries,  flax 
and  wool— evervthing,  m  short,  that  is 
growa  on  eari^  or  produced  from  its 


bowels-^is  reached  and  disseminated 
through  the  vast  basins  which  thus 
stretch,  on  meridian  and  latitudinal  lines 
far  north  and  south  of  the  tropics,  into 
the  temperate  zones. 

Whatever  causes  supervene  to  deprive 
the  Mississippi,  as  a  burden-route,  of  its 
proper  downward  share  of  the  domestic 
products  of  the  country — ^whether  trade 
IS  forced  from  its  banks  to  the  northern 
ports  by  enterprise  and  artificial  me- 
diums, or  the  foreign  demand  for  our 
staples,  by  way  of  New-Orleans,  is  on 
the  wane— of  one  thing  we  may  be  cer- 
tain, that  it  needs  but  the  effort  to  make 
that  city  one  of  the  greatest  entrepots 
on  the  globe.  Its  commercial  position 
is  unrivaled,  and  its  climate  dail3r  iin- 
proves.  The  continent^  south  of  it,  is 
yet  to  be  explored,  its  resources  to  be 
developed,  its  riches  and  their  variety 
to  be  unfolded.  Three  hundred  millions 
of  people  ask  to  be  admitted  to  commu- 
nion and  intercourse  with  six  hundred 
millions  west  of  us,  who  are  shut  out  by 
an  isthmus,  only  twenty-six  miles  in 
width.  A  hundred  milhons  of  dollars 
have  already  been  expended  or  devoted 
to  the  work  of  leveling  this  barrier,  of 
constructing  raiUroads  from  the  Atlantic 
\o  the  Pacific,  of  tunneling  mountains, 
digging  canals,  clearing  out  once  navi- 
galHe  streams,  of  building  highways 
which  are  to  penetrate  into  and  traverse 
the  interior,  and  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  Anglo-Saxon  cities  on  the  sites 
of  Indian  villages.  Steam  has  commuted 
time,  and  brought  about  a  speedier  and 
nearer  relationship  of  Europe  with  Ame- 
rica, and  both  with  the  East,  than  couJd 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  ordinary 
sailing-vessel  for  a  hundred  years  later. 
By  a  census  of  the  Central  and  South 
American  states,  the  increase  of  Cauca- 
sian population  thereof,  for  seventy  years 
was  not  greater  than  has  been  the  in- 
crease of  pure  white  population  within 
the  three  years  last  past.  And  the  in- 
fluences that  will  inevitably  work  a  res- 
toration  of  the  political,  moral,  and  social 
condition  of  the  South  American  states 
(and  they  have  much  to  redeem)— that 
will  lead  to  advancement  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  to  physical  progress — 
will  operate  with  the  same  results  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  islands  which  be- 
long to  the  continent.  Let  once  the  seed 
of  Anglo-Saxon  enterprise  be  sown,  as  it 
has  been,  to  some  extent,*  in  Central 
America  and  south  of  the  Amazon,  it 
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will  take  root  in  a  prolific  soil,  and  give 
forth  an  abundant  yield. 

In  a  preceding  table,  we  have  supplied 
figures  showing  the  extent  and  value  of 
our  domestic  trade  with  the  above  coun- 
tries. In  the  table  below,  marked  A;  we 
have  collected  from  authentic  sources 
the  amount  of  the  principal  articles  we 
import  from  thence ;  and  in  table  B  is 
shown  the  value  or  amount  of  the  lead- 


ing dctoestic  articles  we  export  thesetnk 
The  div^Bity,  more  than  the  magnitude^ 
deserves  attention.  The  whole  view, 
however,  evinces  a  bealtbfubieM  of  con- 
dition in  our  conunercial  relations  with 
the  governments  sonth  of  New-Orleao^ 
and  a  decided  and  increasing  \ 
tation,  which  every  interchan^se  oi 
modities  tends  to  improve. 


Wflrt 
Arliel«K  Indict. 

Tobaeoo lbs..*!   59,2«.. 

CiKars M..     7»7,000.. 

ladlgo lb»..         «,89S.. 

Tallow lb«..        14,557. 

Brown  sugmr lbs.  .57,983,435 

Coeoa Ib»..     104,791. 

MolasMS gallons..  4,090,093. 

Wool lbs..       45,313. 

Rawhides Taloe..   $4S7,S90.. 

Mahoganv,  cedar,  &  other  .  .val       $5,808 . . 

Dyewooda valae..      •24,483. . 

Copper value..     953,939., 

Bats,  dfcc value..      $64,882. 

Coffee IbB . .  1 ,834,985 . . 

Gold  and  silver value. .      $96,663. 


|A.) 


.     3,396.790.. 

.162,904,000.. 

13,144.. 

!!275, 327^4971' 

32,896. 

....  81^78,469. 


.68,440. 


..  7,897.... 
,.      453.. 

.33,820  . 

.  ft.31S.-. 
..  8,327.. 


..15,682... 


10. 

5»3r9.. 

97,580.. 

11,505.. 

8,331. 

674.. 

8,099.084.. 

888,918. 


HartL 
.      889,059.. 
14,000.. 
301.. 

\     "997073.*! 

.     778,533., 

9,116., 

1,710. 

80.983. 

.      127,607. 

.  860,868.. 
1,640. 

!l8,9Wr766'! 
.      111,188. 


90,73e. 
.9,911,000. 
.      18,709. 


188.. 

!  ^^oi; 

.  180,769.. 
1,431 . . 
.  96,591.. 
175.. 
.  19,904.. 
.  891,319.. 
.1,043,998.. 


..       419 
..  i3J»» 


.  93.039 

.   9ja 

'.'40.2:$ 

.     l.SM 

..  91,711 

41 

191 

6S4 


Tobacco 

Cigars 

Indig:o 

Tallow 

Brown  sogar  . 
Cocoa . 


...lbs. 
.  ..M. 
...lbs. 
...lbs. 
...lbs 
.lbs, 


OkR*.       AffwttM 


Molasses ..gallons 

Wool lbs 

Rawhides value. 

Mahogany,   cedar,  and 

other ...value 

Dyewooda value., 

Copper value. 

fiats,  &c value. 

Coffee Iba. 

Gold  and  silver v«l. 


Whale  oil gallons., 

Sperm  candles lbs.. 

Fish value.. 

Wood,*e ...value.. 

Wood ,  manuftctured value . , 

Provisions,  Ac value., 

Breadstuffs value.. 

Soap  and  candles value. 

Cotton  ma nufacture ralue . . 

Noa-enumentted— Manuflictured 

Raw 


WmI 


98,919..  - 

60,000..- 


14,557,699.. , 

747,999.. . 

400^844!i  "soft! 
1,131,189.. 16,774 

118,968..  , 

~^i49. '. '. 

1,011..— 

107,578,257..  — 

6,511..-. 

[B.} 
BritM 


5,000.. 

]85,(U»*! 
350. 


19,106,536. 
1,714,105. 

478. 


.     93.705.. . 

!   Tao$*.lIIII; 

.      97.400.*.  .m! 

!9,i0934«'!  ZZ: 

.     81,786. «,?!». 
1,143.. . 

.     50,367.. . 

.1,867,191.. . 

.     56,447..    7M. 

.    103,699 

774.. . 


.904,ttS 

r  1a» 


I6,ssr 


43,440.. 
27.109.. 
$91,839.. 
8497,800 
,    $237,680 
.    $946,563 
$1,460,390.. 
.    $344,936.. 
$109,837,. 
$68,393.. 
$74,923.., 


64.. 
..  4,471. 
..  473.. 
..  6,752.. 
..  4,840. 
..30,548. 
..36,997.. 

7,936 
45,226. 

6,876. 

8,469.. 


..  164,094.. 
..  56,935.. 
..  94,345.. 
..  410,498.. 
..1,394,579.. 
..  930,958.. 
..  804,277  . 
..  105,422.. 
..  95,711  . 
450.., 
..     67,899.. 

Cit.lU. 


Kew. 
ArtMcf.  OiaMda.     VcnMncla. 

'Whaleoil gallooa..       574..    1,361..  9340..       09. 

Spermeandles lbs..   17,446..  93,989..  35,591..     315. 

Fish value..  $4,333..     1,407..       3,443.. . 

Wood,&c value.  $32.421..    5,386..  98,778..  3,S58. 

Wood,  manuftctured value.. $83,367..     8,480..  19,914..      162. 

Provlalons,  Ac value.. $70,507..  34,203..  11,317..  2,595. 

Breadstuffs value.. $63,739..  816.061. .8,040,607.  .29,808. 

Soap  and  candles value..  $12,387..  93,684..  16,866..     954. 

Cotton manufticture value.. $74,340..  95,410..    613,403.. . 

Non-enumerated— Manulhct'd .. . . $33.159. .  86,780. .     .  .95,1  II . 

'*               Raw $30,415..    6^690..  94,578..      745. 
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The  Amazon  Is  the  ventricle  of  South 
America,  as  the  Mississippi  is  of  the 
United  States.  It  takes  its  rise  in  ten 
degrees  thirty  minutes  south  latitude,  in 
the  lake  Launchoca,  and  flows  for  a  dis- 
tance in  two  branches — the  Tunguragua 
and  the  Ucayale — nntiJ^  forming  a  junc- 
tion, and  uniting  with  it  other  rivers,  it 
at  last  empties  into  the  Atlantic,  almost 
under  the  equator.  Its  entire  distance 
has  been  computed  at  4,700  miles,  and 
it  has  an  inland  navigation,  by  connect- 
ing tributaries,  of  over  70,000  miles  1 
Its  basin~-alt  hough  we  have  adopted  the 
common  estimate  of  1,796,000  square 
miles — is  said  to  exceed  2,400,000  square 
miles.  Rising  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Andes,  within  sixty  miles  of  the  Pacific, 
in  the  heart  of  Peru,  one  branch  of  this 
znaiestic  river  follows  a  course  due  north 
to  Jaen,  in  the  State  of  Ecuador,  thence 
through  the  southern  provinces  of  Equa- 
dor,  eastwardlv,  until  a  junction  is  form- 
ed with  the  tjcayale,  gathering  in  its 
way  the  rivers  and  streamlets  of  the 
Andes,  and  draining  a  country — ^yet 
almost  in  a  state  of  nature — among  the 
richest  in  precious  metals  and  agricul- 
tural fertility  on  the  globe.  The  Ucayale 
runs  northeast)  through  the  southern 
provinces  of  Peru,  arid  in  if-s  course  is 
also  fed  by  numerous  tributaries.  After 
its  junction  with  the  Tunguragua,  they 
roll  together  their  floods,  connecting 
the  navigable  streams  of  Bolivia,  Peru, 
Equador^  New  Granada,  and  the  Guia- 
nas;  and  finally  they  receive  the  volu- 
minous waters  of  the  Madeira,  a  river 
of  the  first  class,  which  takes  its  rise  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fotosi,  and  courses  in 
^litude  through  the  unexplored  regions, 
unpeopled  valleys,  and  dismal  forests  of 
Brazil,  until  it  is  discharged  into  the 
Amazon,  two  thousand  miles  from  its 
source.  Thence  the  three  branches, 
united,  pursue  their  way  in  majesty  to 
the  ocean.  This  union  is  the  Amazon. 
Absorbing  hi  its  swollen  bosom  the  head 
streams  of  Paraguay,  and  the  whole 
range  of  country  bounded  by  the  Andes, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean, 
affording  a  navigation  of  70,000  miles, 
this  great  river  is  entirely  shut  up  te 
foreign  commerce^  and  is  still,  at  the 
option  of  the  Brazilian  government,  te 
be  opened  to  the  enterpnse  and  rivalry 
of  nations.  Of  the  countries  which  it 
drains,  it  may  be  more  truly  said  than 
of  any  other: 


"  Stern  winter  smiles  on  tills  •nspldoos  dime. 
The  fields  are  florid  in  etemsl  prime  ; 
From  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclement  blow. 
Mould  the  round  hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  snow, 
But  Trom  the  breezy  deep  the  mves  inhale 
The  flragrant  murmurs  of  the  Battem  gale." 

From  the  twentieth  degree  of  south 
latitude  to  the  twelfth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  all  the  rivers  of  South  America, 
except  such  as  drain  the  narrow  strip  olf 
land  on  the  Pacific,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Andes,  flow,  as  we  have  said,  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Nor  is  there  a 
basin  in  the  world,  in  which  the  na« 
vigable  stream^  are  so  numerous,  so 
diverse  in  their  courses,  so  available  in 
dispensing  with  aKificial  mediums  of 
intercourse  and  communication.  The 
Orinoco,  which  is  an  arm  of  the  Ama- 
zon, takes  up  in  its  course  the  upper 
waters  of  New-Granada  and  Venezuela; 
and  far  down,  beyond  the'  equator,  the 
Paraguay  and  the  Parana,  whose  sources 
almost  connect  with  the  sources  of  the' 
Madeira,  bear  the  rich  fruits  of  Buenos 
Ay  res  and  Uruguay  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Plata.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
the  basins  of  South  ^  America,  teeming 
with  mineral  treasures  and  agricultural 
products,  overflowing  with  rivers  and 
lakes,  apd  enjoying  every  decree  of 
temperature  and  salubrity,  can  long  re- 
main under  the  sole  dominion  of  a  semi- 
civilized  people,  or  be  the  exclusive 
habitation  of  half  savages,  who  luxuriat-e 
in  indolence,  or  rove  over  the  pampas 
and  llanos  in  predatory  hordes.  Every 
impulse  of  reason  combats  such  an  opi- 
nion. 

Three  miles  of  cutting  through  a  lev- 
el and  marshy  country  on  the  south- 
eastern frontier  of  Bolivia,  would  give 
to  the  former  the  command  of  an  inter- 
oceanic route  of  four  thousand  miles. 
One  outlet  would  be  the  mouth  of  the 
Plata;  the  other,  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon.  Three  miles  of  cutting  would 
allow  of  a  vessel  of  light  tonnage  to 
start  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  on 
the  Caribbean,  and  navigate  through 
Venezuela,  New- Granada,  and  down  the  # 
Amazon  to  its  mouth ;  up  the  Amazon 
to  Peru,  and  down  througn  the  northern 
provinces  of  Brazil  to  the  Madeira ;  and 
down  the  Madeira  to  the  Paraguay,  and 
down  this  river  to  Montevideo ;  and  up 
again  to  the  Parana ;  and  up  the  Para- 
na through  southern  Brazil^  U)  within 
sixty  miles  of  Uio  Janeiro,  inland.  But 
three  miles  of  cutting  is  required  to 
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open  the  whole  of  South  America  to 
ship  navigation,  and  to  bring  its  entire 
products  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  export  trade  of  these  countries  is 
in  its  infancy.  It  does  not  exceed 
$10;0000,000  per  annum,  viz: 

Domestic  exporta  of  MejLicOf  (annuil 

BTerafe) $18,000,000 

Domestic  exporta  of  New-Grmnada S,8(I0,000 

«• .             «*        Venexuela 4,000,000 

Central  America 4,000,000 

BollTia  (local) . 

Bquador 000,000 

Peru 0,000,000 

Uruguay 3,000,000 

Buenos  Ayrea 6,500,000 

TheGuianaa 8.000,000 

Brazil 43,000,000 

The  trade  of  Mexico  is  declining, 
owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  her  precious 
mines,  her  inability  to  pay  for  foreign 
goods,  the  frightful  contraband  ism  that 
prevails,  and  the  political  instability  of 
the  supreme  government-,  still  further 
weakened  by  the  constant  defection  of 
its  provinces.    A  splendid  traffic,  how- 


ever, might  still  be  carried  on  with  ibr- 
eign  nations,  by  exchanging,  (instead  of 
silver  and  platina,)  cochineitl.  indigoy 
leather,  sarsaparilla,  Tanilla,  J^^'^P^  '^'^I^ 
logwood,  pimento^  &C.,  for  nibries  and 
merohanaise,  which  the  nation  caonol 
dispense  with,  but  which  are  pdncipally 
smuggled  into  the  state,  causing'  st  loss 
of  revenue  to  the  national  treasury,  and 
still  contributing  to  the  prostration  of  the 
country.  The  moral,  political  and  com- 
mercial condition  ot  Mexico  is  despe- 
rate in  the  extreme.  What  it  may  be- 
come under  future  dynasties,  the  hereaf- 
ter will  reveaL 

The  trade  of  Central  America,  aed  its 
rapid  augmentation,  is  an  eridenee  of 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  that  has  h^sa  in* 
fused  into  it  by  Anglo-Saxon  contact  and 
example.  The  commerce  of  the  states^ 
foreign  and  coastwise,  is  estimated  at 
$20,000,000  annuall}[;  the  domestic  ex- 
ports  alone  amounting,  as  stated,  to 
$4,000,000,  namely: 


ATtklM. 

Indigo $33,000 $800,000 fl6,000 

Cochineal 800,000 

Gold  and  ailver 40,000 40,000. 

Saraaparilla 8,300 . 

Dyewooda 11,000 ., 

HidcB lljOOO 38,000. 

Mahogany 6,000 — —    

Peruvianbark 16,000 

Sugar 7,000 

Coffee 

Tortolae  sheila 6,000 50,000 

CatUe 23,000 


700.000 . 

66,000 It,0O0. 

700.000, 

8,000 12,000. 

£1,000.. 


44.»6 

290.060 
15,000 


Sl.flC6 
81,000 


Total $000,500. 


.  $007,000. 


.  $863,000 $780,000 $M1,000 

Total  (without  including  minor  artlclea) ^14i,M0 


Proceeding  south,  the  state  of  Vene- 
zuela comes  next.  The  export  trade  of 
this  country,  which  abounds  with  all  the 
elements  ot  wealth,  equals  the  export 
trade  of  all  the  states  of  Central  Ameri* 
ca,  and  is  susceptible  of  an  almost  un* 
liniited  expansion.  The  principal  items 
shipped  alone  are : 

Coffee $1,300,000 

Cocoa 800,000 

Indigo 550000 

Dyewooda 750,000 

Tobacco,  hides,  balse,  Ac 1,000,000 

Other  commoditiea 300,000 

Total $4^,000 

Proceeding  coastwise,  we  next  arrive 
at  the  Guianas.  Their  commerce  is  of 
far  greater  magnitude  than  the  reader 
might  be  disposed  to  credit.  Their  ex- 
port trade  amounts  annually  in  value  to 
$8,000,000,  as  follows. : 


Sugar  .... 
Rum 

Molaaaea. 

Coffee 

Cotton . . . . 
All  other.. 


SBinaH  OUIAKA. 


.t3»4tM6» 

7SS,0M 

904, iiM 

134.001 

&&,mOS 

55,0«0 


Total  . 


Sugar . . . . 
Coffee.... 
All  other . 


BOTCH   OVUKA. 


.$1.2S0,S0$ 
..      920,000 


Total. 


$2,000,000 

rSINCB  OUIAHA.      > 

Raw  sugar $SiO.Oli 

Molaaaea 14.060 

Cocoa 6,0« 

Coflfee 6.000 

Cloves 60.000 

Pepper 8.0C0 

Cabinet  wood 40,000 

Cotton 103.0C>0 

Arnoito 161.000 

Rum 6.CO0 

AUoUier 916,000 

Total 
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First,  bevondthe  equator,  we  come  to 
Brazil,  "f  he  domestic  expoits  of  this 
state  are : 

.Hides $2,000,000 

'Colfee 17,000,000 

Cottoa 5,000.000 

SuK»r 12,000,000 

Dyewoods 1,000,000 

AUoiher 3,000,000 

Total $40,000,000 

Uruguay,  the  last  of  the  states  north 
of  the  Plata,  exports  as  follows : 

Ox  and  etfw  Hides niiBiber. . .  .430,000 

Horae-hidea Dumber.. «.  60,000 

Horni number....  560,000 

Hair .- arrobaa....  18,000 


Wool arrolNui....  34,000 

Tallow arrobaa 36,000 

Beef quintals....  200,000 

Grease arrobaa....    7,000 

Sheep-skins number....  17,000 

Nutria-skins number 6,000 

Proceeding  up  the  Paraguay,  we 
reach  the  frontiers  of  Bolivia.  This  state 
is  entirely  shut  in  from  the  Pacific ;  but 
it  has  a  navigable  water  course  to  the 
Atlantic  by  the  Amazon.  Three  miles 
of  cutting,  as  stated,  would  also  give 
them  command  of  a  river  route  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Plata.  The  inhabitants 
are  not  naturally  indolent;  but  their 
want  of  enlightenment,  which  only  can 
be  had  by  frequent  and  general  inter- 
course with  the  world,  retards  the  de- 
velopment of  their  inherent  energies. 
Their  trade  is  entirely  local.  They 
neither  import  nor  export,  except  through 
contiguous  countries ;  and  statistics  of 
this  trade  we  are  not  in  possession  o£ 

Buenos  Ay  res,  which  is  south  of  the 
Plata  river,  and  intercepts  the  trade  of  the 
Paraguay  and  Parana  rivers,  exports  : 

Gold  and  silTer Talne....    $800,000 

Ox-hides value....  4,000,000 

Jerked  beef value....     500,000 


Horsehair..... value....  $350,000 

Sheep'a  wool value ....  400,000 

Chinchilla  and  nuiria  akins  ....  value ....  1 50,000 

Tallow value....  160,000 

Sh«ep«aklna value 150,000 

Allother value....  290,000 

Total ^ $^500^000 

The  domestic  exports  of  Peru  are : 

Bark value....  $320,000 

Copper value ....  80,000 

Cotton value....  940,000 

BuUion,&e value....  6,000,00$ 

Hides value,...  30,000 

Skins value....  40,000 

Wool,  <fee value....  500,000 

AlloUier value....  1,790,000 


Total $9,000,000 

The  domestic  trade  of  Equador  is 
growing.  It  already  includes  70,000,000 
pounds  of  cocoa  a  year,  and  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply.  The  exports  of  the 
state  are  principally 

Cocoa value.,..  $490,000 

Timber,  &c value  . . .    200,000 

AU  other valne....    210,000 


Total  . 


$9004)00 


Finally,  as  we  return  toward  the  Isth- 
mus, we  pass  through  New-Granada,  the 
exports  of  which  are  principall}j  the  pre- 
cious metals,  bearing  a  proportion  to  all 
other  commodities,  as  follows  : 

Precioua  metals value....  $1,700,000 

All  other  commodities value ....     300,000 

Total $2,000,000 

If  we  are  to  have  reciprocity,  let  it  be 
a  reciprocity  founded  in  justice  to  the 
'vhole  Union — ^that  will  invite  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  basins  of  the  continent  to 
seek  one  great  midway  sea — and  not  a 
reciprocity  confined  to  a  singll  section, 
and  designed  to  benefit  but  a  single  in- 
terest. 


ART.    M.-NEW-YORK      IN     EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY- 
TWO-FIFTY-THREEi 


PBOORBit  OF  THE   STATE — COMMBBCB    OF   THE   CITY — B-ilL-BOlDB^CANALB BXPBHDITUBBS 

DISBAtBS — MOBTALITY— >PBICBt   AND   RECBIPT8    OF   COMMODlTIf  8 — SOURCES  OF   POPULA- 

TIOM    AND  IMMIOBATION,  XTO. 


We  had  occasion  last  autumn,  when 
speaking  of  the  approaching  World's 
Fair,  in  New-York,  to  express  our  opin- 
ion upon  the  causes  which  have  lea  to 
the  empire  greatness  of  that  city,  and  to 
commend  the  wide  and  liberal  policy 
^pvhich  she  has  pursued.  On  previous 
occasions  we  presented  the  facts  and 


statistics  of  her  growth  from  year  to 
year,  and  many  speculations  pertaining 
to  her  future,  all  of  which  were  condens- 
ed into  the  Volumes  of  the  Indmtridl  Re- 
sources. Nothing  remains  now  but  to  add 
to  this  material  tne  facts  and  figures  of  the 
year  which  has  closed,  in  order  to  make 
it  complete   npon    almost  all    of    the 
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points  to  which  either  interest  or  instruc- 
tion can  attach,  and  we  are  enabled  to 
obtain  these  from  the  voluminous  re- 
ports of  the  Herald,  the  Courier  and  En- 
quirer, and  official  papers  before  us. 

We  begin  with  some  particulars  rela- 
ting to  the  state,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  late  annual  message  of 
Governor  Seymour  : 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  State 
Asylum  at  Utica  was : 

MalM.     FoB^lM.    Total. 

Commencement  of  tbe  y««r  — 890.. ..215.... 43d 
Admitted  during  the  yev 200. . .  .190. . .  .300 

Total  number  treated 420.... 405.... 825 

There  have  been  discharged  during 
the  year : 

IblM,     FeoMlM.    TotaL 

Recovered 92....  64....15« 

Maeh  imnroTed 7....    4  —  11 

Improved 21....  21....  49 

Unimproved «3....  89. ...152 

Died 22....  17....  30 

Total 77."! 205....  195.... 400 

We  have  received  the  following  state- 
ment in  reference  to  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum on  BiackwelPs  Island : 

Remaining  in  tbe  Aaylnm  on  the  let  Jan., 

1852 517 

Admitted  from  let  Jan.  to  ISth^Dee.,  1652 ....      488 

1,005 


Discharged  during  the  same  period . 
Died , 


841 


409 

Remaining,  December  18, 1852 502 

Of  those  admitted,  99  were  natives^ 
and  389  forei^ers. 

Of  those  discharged,  71  were  natives, 
and  270  foreigners. 

Of  those  wno  died,  29  were  natives, 
and  99  foreigners. 

The  number  of  pupils  now  in  the 
New- York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  is  two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine :  of  this  number  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  are  supported  by 
the  state.  At  the  last  session  of  the  le- 
gislature, the  number  of  pupils  thus  sup- 
ported was  increased  thirty -two,  adding 
one  from  each  senate  district — making 
the  whole  number  of  state  beneficiaries 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two.  This  in- 
stitution continues  to  improve  its  system 
of  instruction,  to  increase  the  value  of  its 
results,  and  to  gain  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public. 

The  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  suc- 
cessfully conducted.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  blind  persons  in 
the   establishment;  forty-two  are  em* 


ployed  in  the  workshops.  The  intro- 
duction of  new  trades  has  been  attended 
with  great  advantage  to  the  inmates. 
The  imposition  of  heavy  assessments  for 
grading  the  streets  around  the  buildings  ^ 
of  the  institution,  will  require  increased 
pecuniary  aid  from  the  legislature. 

We  have  the  following  Satement  from 
the  commissioners  of  emigration : 

Whole  number  of  aliens  who  arrived 
at  the  port  of  New-York,  May  Stk  1847, 
1,336,960. 

Number  arrived  during  this  year,  up 
to  December  15th,  295,272. 

Number  of  persons  admitted  to  Immi- 
grant Reftige  Hospital,  Ward's  Island, 
during  the  year,  about  15,000. 

Number  of  persons  admitted  to  Ma- 
rine Hospital,  Staten  Island,  8.511. 

Number  of  persons  relieved  in  the 
various  counties  in  the  state,  and 
chargeable  upon  the  commutation  fund, 
about  13,138. 

Number  of  persons  lodged  and  re- 
lieved temporarily  in  the  city,  18,391. 

Number  of  persons  for  whom  employ- 
ment was  found  in  the  city,  various 
parts  of  the  state,  and  in  other  states, 
from  the  office  in  this  city  under  the 
charge  of  commissioners,  14,612. 

Number  of  persons  forwarded  to  va- 
rious places  at  expense  of  commission- 
ers, 4,962. 

Number  of  persons  for  whom  special 
bonds  have  been  demanded  during  the 
year,  under  the  amended  act  of  July, 
1851,  about  1,000. 

The  commissioners  state  that  six 
years'  experience  has  shown  that  the 
commutation  of  $1  50  for  each  person 
is  sufiScient  to  provide  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  and  helpless  emigrant,  out  not 
enough  to  cover  the  expenses  of  pro- 
curing buildings  for  their  reception.— 
Since  May,  1847,  the  state  has  been  re- 
lieved from  all  expense  of  both  sick  and 
destitute  from  abroad.  Large  numbers 
of  emigrants  have  been  aided  in  getting 
employment  here,  or  in  goin^  to  other 
states  where  their  labor  was  in  greater 
demand.  The  commission  is  indebted 
$170,000  for  land  and  the  erection  of 
buildings. 

On  the  30th  of  September  the  public 
funds  devoted  to  education  amounted  to 
the  following  sums : 

The  Common-School  Fund $2,354,590  00 

'«   United  Suree  Depoait  Fond 4,014,420  00 

**   LiMratureFond 272,260  92 

#0,041,090  n 
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These  fands  are  securely  and  prodno- 

lively  invested.    In   1851,  there  were 

1  lj737  school  districts  in  the  state. 

The  returns  for  the  *yeaLT9  1850  and 

*  1851,  show  the  condition  and  progress  of 

our  common  school-system. 

Number  of  pupils  in  1850-'51. 

I860.  18». 

Tbe  nmnber  of  pnpUs  atunding 
the  district  schools  was.   ...      786^1..    803^7 

The  Dumber  attendiDg  priTate 
schools  was 43,530..     31,707 

The  number  of  schools  (br  co- 
lored children  was 105. .      — - 

The  number  of  pupils  attend- 
ing  them  was 5,305. .       4|4I6 

Pupils  instructed  in  the  district 
schools  during  the  whole 
year 7,035..       8,765 

Pupils  instructed  ten  months 
and  less  than  twelve 43,300. .     39,050 

Ditto  eight  months  and  less 
thanten 50,062..     68,743 

Piuo  six  months  and  less  than 
eight 110,081..    135,745 

Ditto  four  months  and  less 
than  sU 170,005..    178,330 

Ditto  two  months  and  less 
than  four    813,578..    311.367 

Ditto  less  than  two  months....      196,561..    300,473 

Number  of  volumes  in  school- 
district  Ubrariea 1,507,077. .  1,570,131 

18M.  1851. 

Amount  paid  fbr  teach- 
ers' wages $1,350,345  93.  .$1,«6I,316  00 

▲mount  paid  for  district 
Ubrariea 89,104  96. .        90,579  50 

The  total  amount  ex- 
pended for  common 
schools  was 11,884,836  16. .$3,349,814  OS 

Amount  paid  for  build- 
ing and  repairing 
school-houses,  Ac.       445,164  38..     477,918  51 

From  these  statistics  it  appears  that 
about  one  quarter  of  the  population  of 
the  state  are  receivinz^,  in  our  district 
schools,  the  education  that  is  to  fit  them 
to  perform  their  duties  as  citizens  of  our 
republic.  Their  characters  and  success 
in  life  will  be  greatly  influenced  by  the 
kind  of  instruction  they  receive  in  these 
schools.  We  cannot  estimate  their  im- 
X>ortance  too  highly.  They  will  exert  a 
▼ast,  perhaps  a  controlling,  influence 
upon  the  future  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try. Every  consideration  of  prudence, 
patriotism,  and  benevolence^  demands 
Ihat  our  common-school  system  should 
be  encouraged  and  supported,  that  the 
employment  of  competent  teachers  may 
be  secured.  This  could  be  done  by  cav- 
ing them  a  just  compensation  for  their 
services,  and  by  a  proj^r  appreciation, 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature  and  the 
public,  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  their 
labors. 


In  preparing  and  training  competent 
teachers  for  our  schools,  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  and  the  departments  for  the 
education  of  the  common-school  teach- 
ers in  the  academies,  exercise  an  impor- 
tant influence.  These  are  understood 
to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
Norman  School  has  more  pupils  than  at 
any  preceding  period. 
.  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  prisons 
of  the  state  is  as  follows : 

AtSJng-Sing 869 

At  Auburn 759 

In  Clinton  county 156 

Total .1,783 

This  is  an  increase  of  sixty-nine  above 
the  returns  of  last  year.  The  number 
of  female  convicts  is  about  eighty. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  pri- 
soners beyond  the  amount  of  their  earn- 
ings, wifn  the  cost  of  indispensable  im- 
provements, will  make  the  following  ap- 
propriations necessary. 

For  the  prison  at  Auburn $14,000 

"  Sing-Sing 7,000 

"  In  Clinton  county 37,000 

Total $48,000 

The  oflicers  are  confident  that  after 
the  contemplated  improvements  are 
paid  for,  these  establishments  will  sus- 
tain themselves.  The  annual  report  of 
the  inspectors  will  contain  a  detailed 
and  interesting  statement  of  the  ex- 
penses and  condition  of  these  prisons. 

Great  interest  is  felt  by  a  large  class 
of  our  mechanics  in  the  success  of  the 
Clinton  Prison.  The  character  of  the 
labor  of  the  convicts  at  that  place  con- 
flicts less  with  the  interests  of  some  of 
our  citizens,  than  the  employments  pur- 
sued in  the  other  prisons.  This  estab- 
lishment has  heretofore  been  auite  ex- 
pensive to  the  state,  and  has  oeen  re- 
farded  as  an  unsuccessful  experiment, 
he  prisoners  have  been  engaged  in 
digging,  separating,  and  preparing  iron 
ores  for  the  use  of  the  neighboring  fur- 
naces. The  depressed  slate  of  iron 
manufactures  has  lessened  the  demand 
for  the  ore,  and  the  prices  at  which  it  is 
sold.  The  oric^inal  plan  of  the  prison 
contemplated  t^e  erection  of  the  neces- 
sary works  for  making  iron,  and  manu- 
facturing it  into  some  of  its  ruder  forms. 
The  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  made 
an  appropriation  for  furnaces  for  smelt> 
ing  and  manufacturing  iron.  These  are 
not  yet  completed,  but  they  will  soon  be 
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finished,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the 
amount  appropriated. 

The  inspector  in  charge  of  the  prison 
is  confident  that  when  the  establishment 
is  completed,  according  to  its  original 
design,  it  will  give  a  revenue  to  the 
state  beyond  the  cost  of  maintaining  it 

The  number  of  banks,  banking  insti- 
tutioas,  and  individuals  doing  banking 
business,  in  the  state,  is  277;  being  an 
increase  of  33  over  last  year.  The  char- 
tered banks  have  been  reduced  from  72 
to  70.  Banking  associations  have  in- 
creased 23,  and  individual  banks  12. — 
The  number  of  free  banking  corpora- 
tions in  Ihe  state  is  now  118,  and  of  in- 
dividual banks  89.  These  free  banks 
have  received  from  the  comptroller  for 
issue  notes  amounting  to  $19,150,056, 
which  is  an  increase  0183,488,052  since 
December,  1851.  The  bank  circulation 
of  the  state  was,  on  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber last,  $58,790,985  against  $27; 254,458 
in  September,  1851. 

Arrivals  at  New- York  of  vessels  from 
foreign  ports,  together  with  the  number 
of  passengers  arrived,  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  31,  inclusive: — 


9tonk  ForelfB  Poits • •.•••.SI9JV 

From  CalUbrnia -....^....  IS,U8 


Total. 


Number  of  passengers  for  tlie  la^ 
thirteen  years : 


I  i   I 


Total. 


▲meriean 

BrUish  

Bremen 

French. 

Aastritn 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

Sicilian 

Hamburgh 

Panish 

ftuasian 

Belgian 

Dutch 

Neapolitan 

Prussian 

Sardinian  

Genoese    

Meeklenburgh. . . 

Italian 

Spanish 

Lnbec 

Oldenburgh 

Columbian 

Portuguese 

Mexican 

Venesuelian 

panoverian 

Brazilian 

Bavarian 


157. 

.80S. 

.410.. 

034. 

S97..a,300 

.  49. 

.  82. 

.852.. 

407. 

.881..1»01S 

_. 

.  29. 

.  08.. 

SI. 

.  3..  185 

_. 

.  •» 

9.. 

9. 

-..   18 

_^ 

ft 

8.. 

2. 

-..   9 

_, 

.  a. 

.  7.. 

30. 

.  8..   41 

__ 

s. 

18.. 

88. 

1..   43 

.^ 

_ 

.  8- 

10. 

1..   19 

-*>. 

.  18. 

.  8ft.. 

ft. 

-..   48 

^^ 

2. 

7.. 

10.. 

-..   19 

__ 

S. 

8.. 

4. 

-..   14 

.__ 

.  7. 

18.. 

1.. 

8..   80 

— 

.  8.. 

ft. 

-..   88 

_. 

«. 

1 

s. 

— ..   4 

_ 

8. 

18.. 

14.. 

-..   34 

— . 

.  — . 

1.. 

3. 

— ..   4 

-.. 

.  — . 

— .- 

4. 

— ..   4 

_, 

_, 

1. . 

6. 

-..   7 

.. 

.-_. 

8.. 

7. 

— ..   9 

_. 

.  1. 

.  8.. 

8. 

— ..   ft 

.., 

«., 

1.. 

1.. 

— ..   8 

— . 

— . 

8.. 

7.. 

8..   17 

1.. 

— ..   1 

— . 

.  — . 

1. 

14. 

.  7..  83 

»-.. 

.  ^., 

.  ^.. 

1. 

-..   1 

— -. 

_. 

.. 

4. 

— ..   4 

— . 

,  — . 

3.. 

6. 

8..   18 

_] 

...[ 

— . . 

1. 

— ..   3 
— ..   1 

Total 206.. 056  .860..  1353.. 544. '3,388 


1841 57^ 

1848 74,949 

1843 46^)8 

1844 61.008 

1845 88,960 

1846 115,230 


1847 l«,tM 

1946 19l,»i 

1849 881,:» 

1850 safijsj 

1851 899,tel 

isas 3i«,a3> 


Number  of  passengers  from  California 
for: 

1851 ^.. 18,807  I I8M 18.131 

Comparative  statement  of   aniralt 


for: 

Steamera. . 

Ships 

Barks 

Brigs 

GaUlots  ... 
Ketches  ... 
Schooners . 

Sloops 

Yachts..... 


ttil. 
.  166 
.  041 
.  883 
.1,303 

8 
.    588 

.       1 
0 

3^ 


StMmen 8fii 

Ships 996 

Barita §« 

Brif» 1.S3I 

GaUioU 1 

Ketches 9 

Schooners 5M 

Sloops • 

Yachts. I 


3^ 


Decrease  in  I8&I— 66. 


dmrinf  tka  ytmr  1858. 


rw«l9  McichMidiM. 


January.. 
February. 
March... 
April.... 

May 

June 

July 

August.. 

Sept 

October. . 
Nov.  ... 
Dec 


8,419,896. 
3,358,943 
4,313,845. 
4,244,044. 
4,849,924. 
3,566,369. 
8,9f  5.543. 
2,340,820 
3,889,489. 
3,497,874. 
3,599,447. 
8,947,848. 


Frv, 
.  86,693.. 
.  93,938.. 
.100,557.. 
.  67,719. 
.106,818.. 
.185.500.. 
.  80,759.. 
.  46,464.. 
.188.184.. 
.  83,866.. 
.  37,6M.. 
.  54,805.. 


358,944. 
333,«7S 
357,330.. 
353,363.. 
545,973. . 
468,394.. 
335,733  . 
190,978.. 
317,866  . 
484401.. 
541,306  . 
516,353.. 


.  3^1M 

6ilJN 


iiat,8B 

3.5{W,15t 
S«971.4t9 
3.035.833 
^133.495 
3.4^301 
608.513 
1,166.305 


Total. .40,716,781 . . 681,951 . . 4,838,693 . . 25,096,855 
Montklf  SmnsMry  9f  ImfwrUtwrn*  ^  1650. 


1H9. 

Jan  . 
Feb.. 
Mar. 
AprU 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

NOY. 

Dec. 


FracOoodi. 
$1,041,466. 
1,110,949 
1,843,933. 
1,496,449. 

789,046. 
1,068,947. 

915,154. 
1,075,388. 

834,343. 

915.143. 

891,389. 

889,U7. 


6pwi«.ftc 

.  104.736.. 

.  110,893.. 

.  585,481.. 

.  327,400.. 

.  380,564.. 

.  499,747.. 

.  150,067.. 

.  96,907.. 

.  66,780.. 

.  62,600.. 

.  80,766.. 

.  112,615.. 


8,564,311. 

7,084,958. 

9,309,034. 

8,410,446 

6.096.996. 

7,686,161.. 
11,453,117.. 
13,711,431. 
11.095,687. 

7,775,614. 

7.167,851. 

8,431,660. . 


3,196.560 
1,747.468 
3,337.931 
3,077^91 
1. 464.167 
l,9ISJ7T 
3.676,319 
3,434.335 
3,0M.6M 
1,931  ,«58 
1,693.634 
:  3,357,649 


The  whole  number  of  passengers  ar-  gJlanT^" V. *.'.*.... ^^^^V.V.'.V.V.^/.']  11.    i^ 


rived  during  the  same  period : 


$18,105,353.  .3,406,615. .  106,670,41 1  ..26,5ISJ» 

Of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the 
principal  articles  :— 

$83,618,431 

—  m 


•laeladhic  two  (on*  DatAiad  «M  Hmotwimi)  pOlols  ud 


Coffee ft,940,646 

Hardware  and  cutlery 3,7114*6 

Hides 3,606,601 


Vessels — Passengers — Imports  and  ExportSy  ^c. 
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L^mrs l,on,n» 

Jioluses 056,880 

lUil-road  iroD  . . . : 3,560,838 

Steel 1,083.554 

Sugar 8,990,680 

Tea e.8«,I04 

Tobacco 703,387 

Tin    8,045,320 

Walchea 2,183,047 

WinM 1,645,356 

5ii«iR«ry  of  Imports. 
MdM.  WanhooMd  Mdw.  witlidmtni  from 

doriaslMi.  W«r«bouMM  IfM. 

MoBtlM. ,- ' — -^    i — , 

DatuOih.  Dotiai.  DatUbi«.         DnitM. 

Jail....$M8l,504..  355,690..   1,584,653..  479,501 

Feb....  1,003,383..  330,793..  1,788,977..  639,399 

Mareb  .      916,519..  241^99..  1,605,849..  491,949 

April  ..     739,493..  303,413..  1,255,420..  419,548 

May....     553,109..  124,659..  1,360.371..  477,824 

Jane...      640,723..  170.106..      911.479..  314,855 

July...      423,919..  110,901..  1,095,800  .  363,452 

August      466,963..  126,393..   1,329,991..  448.797 

Sept....      623.263..  164,312..   1,954,358..  463.774 

Oct....     694,426..  169,531..   1,256,570..  466,727 

Nor....      596,068..  167,445..  1,047,972..  358.109 

Dec 935,257..  342,223..      903,841..  329,245 

Total .  .18,667,641.  .3,308,965.  .15,415,289.  .5,145,099 

Specie  md  Gold  DuH  enUtU  ct  fftw-Torkhy  C«K- 
JomUk  tUamen  far  1852,  txekmvt  of  pa$9tMgeT9, 

January $3,891,001 

February... .« 1,070,423 

March 4.064,094 

April 701,675 

May 3,044,462 

June 4.634.506 

July 1,755,209 

August 4,803,838 

r  September 1,387,333 

October 5,151,330 

November 4,601,346 

Becember 2,258,353 

Total $37,363,569 

The  average  length  of  each  of  23  voy- 
ages from  New- York  to  Liverpool,  of  the 
Collins  ships,  was  10  days,  19  hours,  and 
14  minutes. 

The  average  length  of  each  of  24  voy- 
ages from  Liverpool  to  New- York  of  the 
CoLLixs  ships,  was  1 1  days,  16  hours,  and 
24  minutes. 

The  average  length  of  each  of  24  voy- 
ages from  New- York  to  Liverpool,  of  the 
CoNARD  ships,  was  11  days,  8  noara,  and 
65  minutes. 


The  average  length  of  each  of  25  voy- 
ages from  Liverpool  to  New- York,  of  the  • 
CuNARD  ships,  was  12  days,  11  hours  and 
36  minutes. 

The  shortest  passage  was  made  by  the 
ArctiCy  in  February,  when  she  went  out 
to  Liverpool  in  9  aays,  17  hours,  and  10 
minutes. 

The  longest  passage  was  made  by  the 
Nia^ra  in  the  same  month,  when  she 
put  into  Halifax  on  her  way  to  New- 
York,  making  the  voyage  in  20  days,  16 
hour^  and  20  minutes. 

The  shortest  passage  by  a  Cunard 
ship  was  the  Asia's,  in  August,  when 
she  reached  New-York  in  10  days,  4 
hours,  and  52  minutes. 

The  lonerest  passage  by  a  Collins 
ship  was  the  Pacific's,  in  February,  when 
she  was  15  days,  6  hours,  and  25  min- 
utes in  reaching  New- York. 

NtM-York  SUU§  Cnudt^TeU§,  Trudt,  mud  Ten- 

nagt. 


TMn. 


ToIfaLfttIMM 
ullMMd. 


1636 $1,614,343. 

1837  1,293,629. 

1838 1,590,911. 

1839 1,616,383. 

1840 1,775,747. 

1841 2,034,888. 

1843 1,749,197 

1843 3.081,590 

1644 2,445,761, 

1845 2,645,931 

1846 3,755,593 

1847 3,634.943. 

1848 .^,252,184 

1649 8,268,226, 

1850 3,273,899. 

1851 8,339,787 


ToUJ  I 
eut  ud  wMt. 
Toaa. 

...1,310,807.. 
...1,171,296.. 
...1,333.011. 
...1,435,713. 
...1,417,046. 
...1,521,661. 
...»,336,931. 
...1,513,439. 
...1,816,586. 
...1,977,565. 
...2.208,662. 
...3,869,810. 
...2,790.230. 
...3,894,732. 
..3,076,617. 
...3,588,733. 


Tbtal  TM'd 
•ittde-wattr. 

..  696,347 
..  611,741 
..  640,481 
..  602,128 
..  669,013 
..  774,334 
..  666,626 
..  836,861 
...1,019,994 
..1,204,043 
.1,363,319 
..1,744,283 
..1,447,905 
..1,579,946 
..2033,668 
..1,977,151 


VukM  9/tke  ToUl  MuvemenL 


T«M«.  Valm. 

1636 $67,634,643 

1837 55,809.228 

1838 65,746.559 

1839 73,399.764 

1840 66,303,893 

1841 92,202,929 

1842 60,016,606 

1813 76,276,909 


Yuan.  Vftln*. 

1844 90.921,158 

1845 100,553,245 

1846 115,612,109 

1847 151,563,428 

1848 140,086,157 

1849 144.732,285 

1850 156,397,929 

1851 159,961,801 


Value  of  Imports  ai  (he  Ports  of  Boston,  New-York,  Fhiladelphia,  and  Ballimore, 

Y«H«.  Beaton.  Nftw-York.  PhiUidclplita.  lUtiiDOW. 

1836 $24,248,727 $117,700,917 $16,068,233 $7,131,503 

1837  17,949,146 78,643.706 11,686,011 7,857.033 

1838 12,356,131 68.169,360 9,323,840 6,701,869 

1839*    '    '      ....     17,987,764 99.483,414 16,037,420 6,995,285 

1840'"''    * 14,826,967 60,064,942 8,464,882 4,835,617 

1841*1 18,912,078 75,358,283 10,342,206 6,101,313 

1842     15,796,600 57,446,081 7,381,770 4.416,138 

1843" 16,788,484 81,112,227 2,766,958 2,479.182 

1844*   18,884,448 64,628.188 7,217,238 3,917,730 

1846"'        21,230,381 69,897,405 8,156,446 3,741,280 

1846  1!!*. 22,616.117 73,631,611 7,989,393 -4,042,916 


540 


New-York  in  1852  and  1853. 


1847  $23,279. 148 $83,075.296 $9,686, 126 $4,432,314 

1848! 27,183,777 92,947,176 12.147,000 5,343,643 

1849       23,276,953 91.374,584 10,644,803 4,976,731 

I860 28,656,163 116,667,558 12,065,834 6,124.201 

1851 30,508,139 144,454,016 14,168,618 6,648,774 


Value  of  ExporU  from  the  Ports  of  Bottcn^  Nev>York, 

Jmn.  Bolton.                          Naw.Yoik. 

1836 $8,716,330 $27,668,159. . . 

1837 8,016,859 25,459,627 .. . 

1838 7,400,999 21,664,765... 

1839 <  7,694,664 31,946,474  .. 

1840 8,232,386 32,408,689. . . 

1841 9,441.186 30,792,780... 

1842 7,830,794 25,467,316.. . 

1843 5,146,062 15,972,084. . . 

1844 7,601.469 29,722,803 . . . 

1845 8,923,838 33,554,776... 

1846 8,958,048 33,646,006... 

1847 9,686,851 46,586,635. . . 

1848 12,204,462 49,742,238..., 

1849 8,692,008 42,788,237. . . 

1860 9,141,652 47,580.367. . . 

1851 .^ 10,498,180 79,857,315... 


Philadelphia,  emd  Baltimore. 


PUMclphU. 

.  .$3,677,607 $3,393.4a 

..   3,841,699 3.789,917 

..   3,477.161 4,624,575 

..   6,299,416 4,676,561 

..    6,820,146 5,768,768 

..    5.162,601 4,945,346 

..   3,753,894 4.901,238 

..   2,364,948 8,008,894 

..   3,535,256 5,126,476 

..    3,574,363 6,216,989 

..  4,761,005......    6,869,055 

..  8,541,167... 

..  5,732,233... 

..  5,343,421... 

..  4,501,606... 

..  6,366,036... 


9,750,457 
7,129,461 
7.999,857 
6,944.616 
5,635,786 


Exports  of  some  of  the  leading  article Sj 

from  the  port  of  New-Yoik,  during  the 

years  1849,  1850,  1851,  and  1852. 

Pot  Ashes.— 1849,  25,242;  1850» 
30,806;  1851,  22,465;  1 852,  1 7,659,  bbls. 

Pearl  Ashes.— 1849,  3,236;  1850, 
4,451;  1851,2,436;  1852,  1,383,  bbls. 

Cotton.— 1849,  275,642  ;  1850,  321,- 
027;  1851,  277,857;  1852,  347,361, 
bales. 

Cotton  Goods.— 1849,  24,104;  1850, 
32,215;  1851,  38,933;  1852,  64,590, 
packages. 

Flour.— 1849,  707,073;  1850,  1,029,- 
480;  1851,  1,116,162;  1852,  1,278,895, 
bbls. 

Wheat.— 1849,  363,812;  1850,  713,- 
716;  1851,  1,424,665;  1852,  3,230,395, 
bushels. 

Corn.— 1849,  4,670,980;  1850.  2,552,- 
789;  1851,  1,567,576;  1852,  763,212 
bushels. 

Beef.— 1849,  35,822;  1850,  55,611; 
1851,49,919;  1852,  52,016,  bbls. 

Pork.— 1849,  79,739;  1850  69,640; 
1851,  47.624;  1852,  39,339,  bbls. 

Lard.— 1849,  176,224;  1850,128,658; 
1851,  118,159;  1852,  97,941,  kegs. 

OM  NIBUS     LINES. 

Recapitulation. 

Kipp  &  Brown's  Chelsea  Line — Ninth 
Avenue  and  Hudson-street  to  South 
ferry,  forty  stages. 

Kipp  &  Brown's  Rail-road  Depot  Line 


—Hudson  River  Rail-roadP  depot  to 
Battery-place,  ten  stages. 

J.  W.  Forshay's  Broadway  Line — 
Twenly-iirst-street  and  Broadway  to 
South  ferry,  forty  stages. 

Pullis  &  Roberts'  Broadway  and 
Fourth  Avenue  Line— Fourth  Avenue, 
Thirty-second-street  and  Broadway  to 
South  ferry,  thirty-five  stages. 

Ryerson  &  McElvany's  Bull's  Head 
Line — ^Thirty-second-street,  Third  Ave- 
nue, Thirty-fourth-street  and  Broadway 
to  South  ferry,  thirty-two  stages. 

Murphy  &  Smith's  Tompkins  Line — 
Avenue  B,  Fourteenth-street  and  Broad- 
way to  South  ferry,  thirty-five  stages. 

Young  &  Ward's  Empire  Line — ^Thir- 
ty-fourth-street^  Sixth  Avenue,  Ninth- 
street  and  Broadway  to  South  ferry, 
twenty  stages. 

Young  k  Ward's  Waverley  Line — 
Thirty-fourth-street,  Sixth  Avenue, 
Eighth-street  and  Broadway  ^to  South 
ferry,  twenty  stages. 

Mackrell  and  Simpson's  East  Broad- 
way Line — Avenue  C,  Tenth-street^  East 
Broadway  and  Broadway  to  South  ferry, 
twenty-eight  stages. 

Do.  do.  do.  one  sta^e. 

Marshall  &  Townsend's  Fulton  Line 
—Twenty-first-street,  Seventh  Avenue 
and  Broadway  to  Fulton  ferry,  twenty- 
eight  stages. 

Bolster  &  Andrew's  Croton  Line — 
Forty-second- street  Fifth  Avenue  and 
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Broadway  to  Fulton  ferry,  twenty-one 
stages. 

William  Tyson  &  Co.'s  Telegraph 
Line — Williamsburg  ferry,  Grand,  Bow- 
ery and  Broadway  to  foot  of  Cortlandt- 
fltreet)  twenty-nine  stages. 

Marphy  &  Flynn's  Yorkville  Line — 
Harlem  bridge  to  Tryon  Row,  twenty- 
four  stages. 

Finc£  Sanderson  &  Co.'s  Knicker- 
bocker Line — Harlem  Line — ^Thirty-se- 
cond-street,  Eighth  Avenue  and  Broad- 
w^  to  South  ferry,  thirty-six  stages. 

Finch.  Sanderson  &  Co/s  Phcenix 
Line — Forty-second-stree^  Eighth  Ave- 
nue and  Broadway  to  Burhng  slip,  twen- 
ty stages. 

Jimmerson  &  Beers'  Dry  Dock  Line — 
Avenue  C,  Tenth-street^  Bowery  and 
Broadway  to  South  ferry,  twenty-eight 
stages. 

Do.  do.  do.        one  stage. 

Ludlow  &  Siney's  Manhattan-Line — 
Avenue  C,  Eleventh-street,  Bowery  and 
Broadway  to  South  ferry,  twenty-five 
stages. 

DeweVj  Dingledien  &  Co.'s  Pearl- 
street  Line— Sixty-first-street^  Third 
Avenue  and  Pearl-street  to  Burling  slip, 
twenty -eight  stages.  i 

Garrison,   Merriam  &  Brown's  Firs 

Avenue     Line Thirty-second-street, 

East  river,   Bowery  and   Broadway  to 
South  ferry,  twenty-three  stages. 

O'Keefe,  Murphy  &  Smith^s  Eighth 

Avenue       Line Forty -eighth-street, 

Eighth  Avenue  and  Broadway  to  Fulton 
ferry,  twenty-three  stages- 
Lent  &  Muiford's  Cortlandt-street  Line 
—Houston-street  ferry,  through  Broad- 
way to  Jersey  City  ferry,  twenty  stages. 

Kipp  &  Brown's  Chelsea  Line — Filly- 
first-street  and  Broadway  to  foot  of  the 
Park.  t«n  stasres. 

John  M.  Clark's  Wall-street  Line— 
Thirty-first-street^  Tenth  Avenue  and 
Broadway  to  South  and  Wall-stre^ 
ten  stages. 

Lugar  &  Edwards'  Catharine  Ferry 

Line Thirty-first-street    and    Tenth 

Avenue  to  Catharine  ferry,  ten  stages. 

Do.      Dec.  10 — ^ten  stages  additional. 

Siney,  Barkley&  M'Lelland's  Hudson 
River  Rail-road  Line — Hudson  River 
Railroad  depot  to  South  ferry,  thirty 
stages. 

Lutz,  Doll  &  Co.'s  Shakspeare  Line — 
Manhattan viile  to  Tryon  Row,  12  stages. 

Do.  December  2 — six  stages  addi- 
tional. 

YOU  xrr •  2 


Staiewunt  ^f  f  A«  vaJtmt  ^  RUl  E»taU  im  tk$  Cihi 
mmd  Commtf  o/Ntm-rork, 


Value  of 
Dftto.  R««l  EsUto. 

1626 04,004,050 

1827 72,«17,770 

1628 77,139,880 

1829 76,130,430 

1630 87.603,580 

1631 95,594,335 

1832 104,160,604 

1833 114,124,566 

1834 123,249,280 

1635 143,732,425 

1836 233,742,303 

1837 196,450,109 

1838 194,543,359 

1839 196,940,134 


ValwoT 
DrU.        Rwl  KMato* 

1640 187,221,714 

1841 186,350,048 

1842 176,513,09S 

1843 164,955,314 

1644 171,937,591 

1845 177,207,970 

1846 183,480,534 

1847 167,315,38» 

1648 1 93,029,076 

1849 187,741,91» 

1850 207,142,576 

1851 227,015,569 

1852 S53,278,8M 


Emigration. — The  following  tables, 
which  we  have  compiled  from  the  books 
of  the  commissioners  of  emigration,  will 
exhibit  the  emigration  for  the  last  year; 
also  the  totals  lor  the  three  previous 
years.  Subjoined  is  the  first  table,  show- 
ing the  number  of  passengers  to  New- 
York,  both  foreign-born  and  native,  for 
every  month  in  3ie  year : 


January 1,703 15,19* 

Fobruary 2,562 5,342 

March 3,134 21,726 

April 3,545 28,193 

May : 3,917 3S,37« 

June 5,541 49,225 

July 4450 29,403 

August  3.359 34,513 

September 3,232 36,775 

October 2.757 17,767 

November 2,528 16,573 

December 2,224 15,019 

Total 39,052 299,504 

Here  we  have  the  curious  fact  of 
39,052  American  citizens  returning  from 
foreign  parts  to  their  own  beloved  and 
glorious  land,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  while  nearly  300.000  persons  of 
foreign  birth  have  arrived  at  the  samn 
port.  The  greater  number  of  the  emi- 
grants do  not  remain  here,  but  pass  oe 
U)  various  states  of  the  Union. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  num- 
ber have  arrived  in  June,  the  smallest  in 
February.  The  emigration  in  June  haa 
been  swelled  by  the  enormous  number 
of  Germans  arriving  in  that  month. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the 
different  countries  from  which  the  emi- 
grants leave,  and  the  numbers  arriving 
respectively  from  each : 

Ireland ...117,537 

Germany 116,126 

England 31,275 

Scotland 7,640- 

Wales 2,531 

France 6,778 

Spain  450 

SwHierland 6,459 

HoUand...... l^HT 
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Norway ^ !,«•» 

Sweden 2,WJ6 

Denmark.. 156 

Italy    358 

Portufal aO 

Belciam 8S 

Weal  Indlea 865 

Nova  Scotia 73 

Sardinia ...  « 

Somh  America ISO 

Canada 48 

China 14 

Sicily  48 

Hexico 83 

Russia 33 

Bast  Indies 16 

Turkey 4 

Greece 6 

Poland  186 


Ttotalaliena 899,404 

•*    Amarican  cltixena  airived 39»UM 

««    Paasengera 338,556 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  countries  which  have  contri- 
buted  most  to  the  emigration  during  the 
last  year  rank  in  the  following  order : 
Germany,  Ireland,  England,  France  and 
Switzerland.  The  two  countries  which 
have  sent  us  seven-eighths  of  the  whole 
number  of  emigrants,  compared  as  fol- 
lows for  the  different  months  of  the 
year: 


January 6,661 3,426 

February 8,830 1,978 

March  13,8«3 3.816 

April > 10,917 11,699 

May V 18,875 13.W39 

June    « 15.676 88,379 

July 9,193 12.578 

August 11,615.. 

September 13,430 

October 7,806 

November 3,033 

December 6,687 

Total 117,537 118,136 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  emigration  from  the  two  coun- 
tries varies  very  much  in  the  different 
months,  being  far  greater  in  the  same 
month  from  one  than  the  other.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that^  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  emigration  to  this  country, 
Germany  has  sent  us  more  of  its  inhabi- 
tants than  Ireland.  The  difference  is  as 
follows : 

Oarmany 118,126 

Ireland 117,537 

Xzcess  of  Germana  over  Irish 589 

In  the  year  1851,  the  excess  of  the 
Iri>h  over  the  Germans  was  93,373; 
when  the  total  number  of  emigrants 
from  Ireland  was  163,*256,  or  considera- 
bly more  than  from  all  other  countries 
put  together,  and  the  number  from  Ger- 
many being  only  69,883.  The  German 
emigrants  have  this  year  exceeded  their 


number  for  last  year  by  4&243.    The 

Irish  emigrants  have  fallen  oft  by  45,71 9, 
The  greatest  number  of  emi^zrantji  thai 
ever  arrived  in  this  city  from  any  conn- 
try  in  ihe  old  world^  « as  from  Ireiand, 
in  1851.    The  dechne   in   the  prewnt 

Sear  is  owing  partly  to  fiie  success  of 
le  potato  crop,  and  paHly  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Incumbered  Elstates  Bill  and 
the  hope  of  a  Tenant  Right  Bill  tiuojgh 
the  action  of  the  League. 

The  increase  of  the  Gennaa  emi- 
grants arises  h-om  two  canses ;  one  is 
the  political  disturbances  that  shook  the 
social  fabric,  and  the  other  is  from  the  fact 
of  the  communes  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many sending  out  the  paoper  emigraota 
in  cargoes,  paying  Iheir  passage  to  New- 
York,  and  nence  to  the  interior.  Never 
did  half  so  many  of  the  very  poorejl 
class  of  Germans  arrive  as  during  the 
last  year. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  com- 
parative view  of  the  emigration  from  all 
the  countries  for  the  last  fbar  years : 

Natks.  IMf.  IMS.  ISai  WK. 

Ireland 11  t^l..  II  6.883..  I63.tS6  117.50 

Germany 35,703..  46,403..  6»,68S.  llKl3i 

England 38,331..  38,135..  3»,&53..  31X5 

Scotiand 8,840..  6,771..  7,3lif..  7,M« 

Wales 1,783..  1,530..  3,180..  XSn 

France 3,683..  3,398..  6,064..  8.TT8 

Spain  314..  357..  S78. .  451 

Switzerland  ....  1,405..  3,361..  4,49V  .  6.455 

Holland 8,447..    1.174..  1,798..  I.sa 

Norway 3,300..  3,190..  2,113.  l.t«» 

Sweden 1,007..  1,110..  679..  2.0« 

Denmark 156..  M..  1S9..  136 

Italy 609..  475..  618..  356 

Portugal 387..  56..  2ft..  « 

BelglttDi lie..  330..  575..  81 

West  Indies....  449..  .  554..  575..  385 

Nova  Scotia....  151..  161..  81..  73 

Sardinia 173..  165..  gs. .  63 

South  America.,  33..  103..  »1..  1« 

Canada SO..  6l..  SO..  4l 

China 9.  11..  »..  14 

Sicily 31..  38..  II..  43 

Mexico    S3..  41..  49..  9 

Russia 88..  18..  %t..  33 

East  Indlea 34..  39..  JO..  !3 

Turkey 6..  5..  4..  4 

Greece 6..  3..  1..  6 

Pcdand 138..  1S3..  149..  166 

Ailbia 8..  —  ..  —  ..  — 

Total 990,602.. 819,796.. 380,601.. 990,504 

From  the  fore^ing  it  may  be  seea 
that  the  emigration  from  Irelanti  is 
steadily  increasing,  with  the  e.xcep'ioo 
of  the  present  year,  as  oem pared  witii 
the  past.  That  of  Germany  has  fre> 
mendously  increased,  while  Irom  £ng^ 
land  it  is  almost  stationary,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  slisrht  increase  in  the  pro> 
sent  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  Irom 
France  and  Switzerland  the  emigratioa 
has  increased  twenty-fire  percent,  oyer 
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the  last  year,  and  three  or  four  hundred 
per  cent,  since.  1849.  The  total  amount 
of  emigration  from  ail  countries  to  this 
port,  has  steadily  progressed  during  the 
last  four  years,  till  in  The  year  18o2  it  is 
nearly  300,000 :  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  naif  a  million  of  human  bein^ 
from  foreij^  countries,  have  arrived  in 
«U  parts  of  the  United  States  during  the 
last  twelve  months.  The  great  majority 
of  these  have  already  become  good  re> 
publicans,  and  will  soon  be  thoroughly 
Americanized  by  our  free  institutions. 

T^U  »hommg  tkt  range  of  the  thermometer  m  y«i9- 
Yurk  eity  myim  dke  Ibik  da^f  of  e«ck  attftrU  tii  the 
fc«rl6S2: 

Ta.  ic    tSNonn.  tp.M.lSNhriit. 
Dato.  Diiy.  I>»ff.         Ovf.       Daf.       Dvy. 

Jan.  l.'S....ThttrMUy....t7....  SS...  34....  29 

F^b.  19. ...Sunday 17....  S5....  S9....  3S 

Mmr.  ]9....Mpnday 41...  43...  56....  43 

April  15....Tbiir«day....4t  ...  49....  44....  43 

May  15. ...Saturday....  49...    ftS....  M....  49 

Junu  15 TtteHday 75 63 61....  78 

July  l5....Thttrsday....71....  77....  78...    09 

▲ttf  15  ...Sunday 71.  ..  79...  78....  71 

Sept.  15.... Wednesday..  63....  «8  ...  01....  57 

Oct.  15. ...Friday 45....  53  ...  46....  44 

Vat.  15. ...Monday 37....  49...  40....  30 

Dec.  15....Wedne«day.89....  33....  33....  81 

MoRTALtTT  IN  1852. — ^The  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  the  City  and  County  of 
New- York  during  the  year  1852  was 
21,163.  Males,  11,600;  females,  9,503. 
The  mortality  in  each  month  was  as 
follows : 

January 1.914 

February 1,718 

March 1,897 

April 1,580 

May .1,550 

June 1,558 

July 9,593 

Auguet 9,425 

September 2.061    , 

October  1,560 

November 1,427 

December  M48 

The  number  of  still-bom  children  was 
1 ,378.  The  ages  of  the  deceased  ranged 
ms  follows: 

1  year  and  under 5,198 

1  to  9  yeare 2,848 

2  to  5    do 9,488 

5  to  10  do 091 

10  to  90  do 780 

20  to  30  do    2,134 

30  to  40  do .1,903 

40  to  50  do 1,394 

SO  to  AO  do 803 

00  to  70  do 010 

TO  to  80  do 981 

80to90do 178 

OOtolOOdo 35 

100  and  upward* 8 

Uoknown  192 

The  mortality  was  divided  as  follows.: 

Ken 4,528 

Womea 3.972 

Boye 7,172 

Ciriu 5^1 


The  principal  diseases  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Consumption,  2.423  ;  convulsions, 
1.649;  apoplexy,  637;  bronchitis,  225; 
onolera,  374;  cholera  infantum,  965; 
cholera  morbus,  238;  croups  599;  con< 

gestion' of  lungs,  248;  debility,  463;  do* 
rium  tremens,  118;  diarrnoea,  563; 
dropsy,  376 :  dropsy  of  head,  367 ;  drown- 
ed, 168;  dysentery,  770;  erysipelas^ 
149;  fever,  167;  scarlet  fever,  591; 
typhus  fever,  647 ;  puerperal  fever,  149; 
aisease  of  heart,  270 ;  whooping  cough, 
1 87 ;  hydrophobia^  1 ;  hanged^X  ;  inflamma- 
tion of  brain,  431;  inflammation  of  bow- 
els, 424  ;  inflammation  of  lungs,  1,030; 
marasmus,  978 ;  measles,  242 ;  old  tfge^ 
155;  palsy,  132;  premamre  birth,  222; 
small-pox,  481;  murder td^  18;  suicidi^ 
35;  St.  Vitiis'  dance.  1. 

The  following  taole  will  show  the 
nativity  of  the  deceased: 

United  Stilee 14,082 

Ireland 4,053 

England 522 

ScoUaud 187 

Walea 30 

Germaoy 1,233 

-France 85 

HoUand 13 

Denmait 3 

Sweden 15 

Anatria 3 

Switxerland 27 

Spain 5 

Italy 14 

Praaaia 25 

Briiiah  America '   68 

Weatlndlea 23 

South  America 5 

Africa 1 

Portugal 3 

Poland 10 

Btlgium 7 

Norway 4 

Unknown 155 

Ruaaia 6 

Total.... 21,183 

WkoU  mmUr  •f  TWale. 

18*9.       Ifil. 

In  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer. ...    14         14 

In  the  Court  of  General  Seesione 447       4|7 

In  the  Court  of  l^pecial  Seeaione  2,405    2,079 

Total 2,800    2,510 

IFftoic  wmJbtr  eMMKctiena,  acfvitf  afa  aatf  dieekargef, 

last.     isii. 

In  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 14        10 

In  the  Court  of  General  Sesaiona 501      458 

In  the  Court  of  Special  Sessioos 2,717    2,345 

Prieonera  diacharged  in  all  the  Conrta.  1,427    1,387 

Total 4,200  4,059 

Number  of  indictmenta  found  by  the 

Grand.lury 945  651 

Number  of  complainta  diamiaeed  by  the 

GrandJury 221  281 

Recof  niaanree  to  answer  filed  during 

iheyear 13W  1|68^ 

Recof  nizaneee  forftited 28  4ft 

Sentenced  to  be  executed —  6  8 

Sentenced  to  ftuia  Prlaon  for  llfo,  men,      1  | 
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fi. 


189 

17 

7Sl 
153 

318 
08 

OS 
10 


Seoteneed  to  State  Priion— 
Men *2f 

Women J} 

Aggregate  term  of  ■entencee,  years,  813 

Sentenced  to  the  Penitentiary— 

Men WJ 

Women Wl 

Sentenced  to  the  City  Prieon— 

Men «3> 

Women *» 

Sentenced  to  the  House  of  Refuge— 

Boys  IW 

Girls ••  •-       * 

Amount  of  fines  and  fees  coHected  and 
received,  and  paid  into  the  cHy  trea-    ^,  ^„  .^ 
Bury,  during  the  year  1852 $1,878  55 

During  the  year  1851 1|187  18 

In  the  thirteen  cases  of  recognltancea  forfeited 
in  1852,  the  prisoners  were  brought  into  court  and 
eooTicted.or  acquitted  and  discharged. 

The  late  census  returns  of  Mr.  Ken- 
net^  furnish  the  nativities  of  the  State  of 
New- York,  for  the  year  1850,  as  follows : 

New-rark  StaU  Populatiom 


Vtw.Yatk 

F1m«  of  WaUtlty.  Ciiy.  Btot*. 

New.York M4,848.  .1,9I«.353, 

Maine 1»432..  3,077. 

New-Hampshire 9M..  13,»M. 

Vermont ,9M..  51,648. 

Masnachusetta *'5fl  •  ??»JS 

Rhode  Island fl«l..  12,M8. 

Connecticut 7,784..  58,31#. 

New.Jersey 13,255..  22,064. 

PennsylvanU 5,283..  21,070- 

Delaware    303..  ow. 

Maryland *»^?"  II, 

District  of  Columbia. .  261 . .  2o7 

Virginia  l,70a..  1»^5 

North  Carolina 284..  3M 

South  Carolina 53y.  400 

Georgia J??-.  837 

Louisiana 803..  260, 

Ohio 4W..  8,244. 


TotaL 

.8,151.198 

4,500 

14,519 

.     52,599 

.      55,773 

13,129 

.      66,101 

.      35,319 

.     S6,353 

899 

3,953 

538 

3,347 

673 

935 

510 

593 

3,743 


N«w-T(irk 

PiMstf  WstiTltj.  Ctay.  Blat*.  *** 

Michigan 86..        1,835..       l,«l 

niinois 72..  .533.  60J 

Other  States 564..       1,548..       2,111 

Totsl  United  Statss.«n,7«    2,151.544    2,439,29t 

England 22,824..  61,996..  84^90 

Ireland t.  .133,730..  209,581..  843,311 

Scotland 7,669..  15,758..  23,418 

Wales 847..  6,685..  7,532 

Germany 55,476..  62.922..  118,398 

France.. 4,990..  7,585..  I2,51» 

Holland 611..  2,308..  2,911 

Italy 708..  125..  833 

Switterland 764..  1.086..  1,83J 

Russia 472..  M5..  617 

Sweden 499..  254..  75t 

Pruasi* 665..  1,546..  32U 

British  America 3,172.;  44,028..  4., MO 

West  Indies 687..  880..  1,067 

Other  countries 4,690. .  6,080. .  10,770 

Total  foreign 23;.795..  420,267..  .«58,06J 

Total  population  .  .515,547.  .2,581,806.  .3,097.358 

Of  those  under  the  head  of  "other 
countries,"  461  were  bom  in  Spain,  194 
in  Portugal,  401  in  Belgium,  12  in  Tur- 
key, 168  in  Austria,  392  in  Norway,  429 
in  Denmark,  34  in  China,  66  in  Asia,  80 
in  Africa,  83  in  Mexico.  29  in  Central 
America,  179  in  South  America,  40  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  222  at  sea.  Of 
those  under  the  head  of  "other  states^" 
135  were  born  in  Florida,  184  in  Ala- 
bama, 164  in  Mississippi,  44  in  Texa^ 
20  in  Arkansas,  116  in  Tennessee,  369 
in  Kentucky.  415  in  Indiana,  173  in 
Missouri.  70  in  Iowa,  360  in  Wisconsin, 
7  in  California,  and  53  in  the  territories. 


aXPEIIDXTUBBB  OF  THE  CITY  OOVBRNMKWT,  &C. 
IMS.  1^**- 

v-™-^-^  i26967846 $290,313  74. 

•House  '!_........         4,67579. 


Alms 

Aqueduct  repairs 
Board  of  Health 
Coroner's  fees.. 
Cleaning  docks  and  slips 


2.948  00 1,623  92. 

1866  49 6,480  93. 

'365  10 8,486  75. 

40,308  14 54,124  21. 


$356,466  00 

4,212  87 
1,385  68 
5,224  SO 
2,969  58 
70.924  OS 


County  contingencies U'     'li aSos  06 8,870  18 16,59*88 

Contingent  expenses  of  Common  CouncU ,»T7M  M 158  439  79 180,059  58 

Cleaning  streets *?i»ij;i  ?S ft  100  00 8.400  00 


Cleaning 
DonailoQs 


10,075  00. 
9,414  50... 


Bleciions i'iM  41 

Errors  and  delinquenciea 00  029  51  .       27,164  81 

Fire  Department........ *^       V:.:...       64,150  49 


Interest  on  revenue  bonds *t  itK  sa 

Intestate  estates  IM  293  5.* 

Lampsandgas isv,xw  ».. 

Lands  purchased  for  aas'ta --         • 

Lands  and  olaces MSS  XS* 

Mayoralty  lees 


100  00 


pSiw^^::::::::::::::::::::::.:. ■.....:.  222,067  w..... 

Priming  and  stationery S'tlJ  2 

SSS^'"'"f'!''V:::::::::::::::::::::::::     i;tJoJo:::: 

Real  esVat'e  expenses ,t'SS  U 15  000  00 

Roads  and  Avenues 18,080  » 15,oon  oo 

Street  expenses n'lS  S 

Sewers,  cleaning,  Ac ««?'SS  ik 

Salaries ^l'"2  ij 

Offlcers'ttes If'Vi?  II 

Watch l*liXi22 

PoHy  Bodine  case 2.200  37 

Park  fountain  ornaments --^.  ^«  *••• 

Docks  and  slips 43,725  23 


8,100  00 8,400  00 

10.884  70 8,661  68 

3,014  94 1,535  18 

42,016  95 
78,656  49 

2.195  25 1.342  89 

162,830  81 162,815  19 

8,735  38. 1,121  30 

3^0  00 4,575  00 

100  00 106  00 

445*143  99 469,752  68 

26,615  72 22,996  91 


42,791  58 

44.210  23 

1.200  00 

975  00 

5,770  66 

6,961  05 

15,000  00 

..        17,549  g 

46,000  00 

60,318  M 

4,904  17 

4,753  01 

191,503  40 

..     ao2,9r^46 

29,000  56 

..        27,711 86 

—          

ion  58 

47,983  80 

68950  01 

Total ftiadedaeeonnts !.... $1,518,845  02 

Increaas  ovar  prscodiBf  yaar 


$1,689,923  77  $1,898,168  VT 

..1134  per  cent ISjtf  paraont. 
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KZPENVITUBX8  OT  THE  CITT  OOVIRNMSIfT — (COfUinued,) 

OawhiUMeout.  1848.  1840.  1810. 

Alm«-HoiMe $300,787  M $404,M3  96 $400,000  0^ 

Aqueduct  repairs 3,194  41 JS,300  00 19,890  OO 

Board  of  Health  MM  04 60,S08  88 8,513  81 

City  iDspector**  D^artment —         -^           10,000  OO 

Coroner'sfees 5,480  80 8.794  88 18,403  48 

Cleaomg  docks  and  sUpa 4^35  00 «,095  00 14,043  87 

County  continfenclea 89,334  84 94,133  99 109,936  98 

Conttngent  expenses  of  ConuBoa  Couneil 80,773  01 18,567  19 18,466  84 

Cleaning  streets 145,844  95 106,500  00 156,637  63 

Donations 9,800  00 13,998  68 9,863  11 

Elections 6,286  88 11,876  38 7,869  83 

Errors  and  deUnquencies 1,878  98 1,888  45 1,616  87 

Fire  Department 84,198  07 63,615  61 44,969  88 

Interest  on  revenae  bonds 75,503  96 108,688  85 143,719  86 

Intestate  esutes 1,955  58 307  04 873  10 

Lampsandgas 170,909  41 814.500  00 184,808  41 

Lands  purchased  for  ass'ts 14,608  95 —         11,308  86 

Lands  and  places 9,968  30 6,518  01 6  300  00 

Markets —         8,300  00 4,000  00 

Mayoralty  fees 185  00 185  60 m  00 

Police 480,80809 504,065  65 487^67 

Printing  and  stationery 89,963  49 40,775  42 35,807  85 

Repairs  and  supplies 43,488  87. /     78,660  00 06,869  91 

Kents 8,147  67 1,656  00 1,750  00 

Real  estate  and  expenses 6,096  48 35,403  19 90,788  96 

Roads  and  avenues 19,67805.......       87,19471 50,00000 

Stationery —         —         16,408  31 

Street  expenses 80,950  00 65,490  07 188,000  00 

Sewers,  cleaning,  *c 4,673  05 10,00100 10,000  00 

Salaries 809736  31 836,467  48 195,103  99 

Offlcers'fees 84,986  61 89,510  80 28,29119 

P&rkfoanuin 3,798  30 —         — 

Countyofflcers 65.144  18 63,38104 68,648  11 

Bowling  Green  FountaiD —         —         8,583  03 

Penitentiary  Hospital —         —         18.604  68 

Water  loan  interest ~         —         186,689  00 

Docks  and  slips 131,938  15 101,118  73 149,839  88 

Total  funded  aecoonts $8,111,317  54 $8,408,955  11 $8,701,098  68 

Per  cent.  Increase  each  year UH  percent ll!i  per  cent 12X  percent. 

IserMMof 
QBwlMt«Mimat.  I8S1.  leSl.  *M  ovar '51. 

Alns-Houae $390,000  00 $390,000  00 — 

Aqueduct  repairs 13,789  38 30.000  00 $16,87168 

CiiyJnspector 87,107  98 75,000  00 37,898  08 

Coroner's  fees 8,350  37 19,000  00. 3.649  63 

Cleaning  docks  and  slips 9,890  00 18,500  00 9.310  00 

County  coBticgeaeles 119.793  94 139,300  00 19,5«r7  06 

Contingent  expanses  of  City  Council 81,483  07 88,000  00 10.576  98 

Cleaning  streets 179,991  75 a89,(H)0  00 109,006  85 

Donations 9,377  47 15,000  00 5,093  53 

Klections 9,889  78 14,500  00 5,310  88 

Errors  and  delinquencies 8.059  56 3,000  00 940  44 

Fire  Department  81.994  60 110,000  00 88,005  80 

Interest  on  revenne  bonds 69,978  54 76,100  00 6,127  46 

Intestate  estates 1,386  33 8,031  91 645  56 

Lampsandgas 185,008  27 869,700  00 83,69173 

Lands  and  pUeea,  &c 13,367  06 38,987  01 19.659  35 

Markets...... T^. 4,200  00 7,000  00 8,800  00 

Mayoralty  Aiee IW  00 150  00 — 

Police.... 530,907  87 615,000  00 84,009  13 

Printing...'. 44,916  61 70,000  00 85,083  39 

Repairs  and  supplies 59.850  97 75,000  00 15,140  03 

R«iitii 8,341  66 3,861  00 919  34 

Realestate 35,425  00 159,100  00 183,675  00 

Roads  and  iTevues 49,994  81  68,868  93  18,894  71 

Real  estate  expenses 37,735  53 50,000  00 18,364  47 

StaUonery 91,995  58 30,000  00 8,004  46 

Street  expenses 131,070  16 885,000  00 153,989  84 

Sewers,  repairing,  cleaniag,  Ac 8.656  00 18,795  00 4,080  00 

Salariee 881,667  77 «48,000  00 80,318  83 

Offleei«*ftes 35,403  59 35,000  00 

Coantyofflcee 73,950  93 85,000  00 11,049  08 

Statistical  tables 1,500  00 --       ^ „  H.  *. 

Docksandalips 839,444  99 895,000  00 55,555  01 

Total  ftinded  accounts $3,691,871  58. $3,548,853  85 $891,906  86 

Increase  over  preTlons  year ♦  34pereenL 

NoTS.-As  the  pay-rolls  tor  this  year  are  not  doted,  we  have  put  down  round  numbers.  But  there  la 
BO  possibility  of  the  sums  being  too  great ;  on  the  contrary.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  additions  to  thwa 
will  come  in  next  Year  under  the  conrenient  head  of '^defideneies." 

*  DeoetM  nearly  8  per  cent 
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CMVorcHm  StmUwuM  •/  ikt  Stoeks  md  Fritta  tf 


, igsi — , 

JaiM  80.  Dm.  SI. 

ITp*dk    .N.Or't.       Upd*«.    N.Oeik 

7H 8 7 7li 

Ordinary 8 9 7M  ...8 

Ifiddlisg «!i 0)tf %M....%K 

Ooodroiddling 9\....\QH 8li....9S4 

IfiddUngftir 10 10}^ 9 9H 

Fair 101i....I3 914... 10 

'  FuUt  (kir noin....nom noin...IOH 

GoodrUr "  ....    »•   •*   ...H 

Fine "   ....    "  "   ...nom 

Stock,  bales 50,000 M,000- 

, ISSl ,  4 1819 » 

Inferior IK 8 8 8 

Ordinary 8H 8)« 6^4. ...9H 

9H »Ji 9H....9lg 


S9iir,  per  bbl 

Superfine,  No.  9 

State,  common  brands 4  STM 

State,stgbt  brands    A  A%\ 

Stale,  fbvoriie  brands  4  50)4 

Western,  mixed  brands 4  50 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  sight,  brands 4  02)4 

Michigan,  fhncy  brands 4  88^ 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brand  4  5614 

Ohio,  rnd.  hoop,  common 4  56 

Ohio,  fhncy  brands  4  75 

Genesee,  fancy  brands  4  75 

Ohio,  Indians,  and  Michigan,  ext 5  00 

Genesee,  extra  brands 5  00 

Canada  (in  bond) 4  3714 

Brandywlne 4  i»\ 

Geor^town 4  43 

Petersbnrg  cUy 4  43 

Richmond  country . ; 4  3714 

Alexandria    4  37 

Baltimore,  Uoward-streol 4  37 

Bye  flour 3  50 

Com  meal,  Jf>rsey 3  25 

Com  meal,  Brandjrwine 3  3714 

**         perpunch 15  00 


Goodmiddlli« 9K....I8K «94.-.l&^ 

Middling  fUr lOH 11 9X  .11 

Fair 10S4...  1114 10 11^ 

FnUyfalr 11 Mm 1014. -M 

Ooodfhir nom **   n«Mi...e« 

Fine "  •«   •*    ...  » 

Stock,  bales 40,000^ SM80 

Breadstuffs. — ^Floar  and  gfraiiu  icr 
the  greater  part  of  the  past  year,  \%5% 
ruled  low,  and  it  was  only  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  past  aatumn  that 
prices  began  to  adv^ance,  closing,  on  the 
31st  December  last>  at  hi^rher  figures 
than  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  jear. 
We  annex  fhe  comparative  quotadoDS 
for  flour  in  1851  and  1852: 

SI,  lui.  mriiiw  SI.  nst. 

I      -     14  87H  a  $5  0614 

~      5  00      a  5  16114 

4  433( 550      a  5  561( 

4  50     5  5ffHa  5at)4 

4  fl3H     5  89)4  a  5  75 

4  56)4 5e9)4n  5  6814 

4  0834 5  661^0  5  75 

4  75    5  75     a  5  8II4 

4  68H 5  0814  a  5  811i 

4  09    575     a  5  f>ll4 

4  0314 5  75     a  5  «3% 

4  03    5  8II4  a  •  00 

5  25    OOa     A  0  t7H 

5  75     :....  000     a  6  5614 

4  50    5  8794  a  5  93)4 

4  50    5  75     A      — 

4  50    5  "5      A      ~ 

a  4  50  5  75     a      ~ 

a   4  43  50934 

a   443  556^ 

a  4  43  »09H 

a     —  45614 

a     —  38114 

a   3  50  4  00 

al550  


—      a     — 


a    S  iSlI 

a   4~69)f 

a   3  87]i 


—      a  18  00 


The  movements  in  grain  have  more 
or  less  kept  pace  with  those  of  flour. 
The  crops  of  wheat  last  year  were  lar&rer 
and  of  better  quality  than  usual.  The 
supplies  fiom  Canada  and  the  Southern 
states  were  large^  and  of  good  qaality, 
whil9  the  great  receipts  of  Western, 
with  Genesee,  &c.,  showed  about  the 
average  of  the  previous  year  in  quantity 
and  quality.  The  crop  of  Indian  com, 
which  is  always  large,  was  a  full  average 
one.  Oats,  rye,  and  barley,  were  also 
in  fair  supply.  We  annex  tables  of 
comparative  prices: 

WRBAT. 

Dee.  SI.  1881.  Dw.SI,im. 
^Mh^."*"!".'.?*'  j  $1  »  «  11  15.  .01  30  a  $1  35 
Do.  Canada  (in bond).  0  95  a   1  — ..  1  25a   I  319tf 

Southern  white a    1  08. .  1  38  a    1  31 

Ohio  white I—a   105..  199a    139 

Michigan  white 1  —  a   1  05. .  1  29  a   1  39 

Weatern  red a . .  1  20  a 

Mixed  weatem —  —  a  —  —..  125  a 


Somhem  white. 
Southern  yeUaw. 
!>oathem  miiecV 


Dm.'sl 

—  a  — 

—  a—, 

—  a  — 


.00a7l 
-70  an 

-a  — 


Western  mixed «7a08 77a  78 

WaatemyeUow —a — 76  a  78 

ITS. 

77a7» 88a90 


Northern,  perbnah . . 


Ronnd  yellow 
Round  white. . , 


—  a—.... 

—  a—.... 


.68a69 


Two  and  four  rowed, )  aa  .  a*  «<»<*« 

perbuah .V!  {  *•"* '»•'* 

OATt. 

*b«h"'..'^'!!.'T|«'«« >••« 

Weat^  &  Canada  do.,     —a— 50  a  51 

New-Jeraeydo 49  a  44 46  a  M 

Rice. — It  will  be  perceived  that  fhe 
prices  for  this  article  have  oontinned  te 
De  very  uniform  since  1846  and  -*47, 
when  there  was  such  a  large  demand 
for  export'.  In  the  summer  of  M7  iMS 
quality  sold  at  as  high  as  5  3-4  a  ( 
cents;  the  same  quality  has  been  sold 
this  year  at  six  cents  on  account  of  short 
supply  and  large  demand  for  California. 
Rice  was  first  introduced  into  thi^coimtry 
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in  the  year  1647.  A  half  bushel  was  used 
as  seed,  and  planted  in  Virginia,  which 
yielded  sixteen  bushels,  which  result 
encouraged  future  operations.  The  first 
shipment  was  made  to  England  in  1 698, 
which  consisted  of  about  215  casks,  and 
since  that  period  the  export  demand  has 
continued  to  increase,  until  now,  when 
we  export  almost  two-thirds  of  our  crop, 
which  amounts  to  about  225,000  tierces. 
Carolina  rice  commanded  the  prize 
medal  last  year  at  the  great  London  ex- 
hibition^  and  will  continue  to  be  in  favor 
—as  it  w  the  best — so  long  as  it  can  be 
afforded  at  a  reasonable  rate.  We  pro- 
ceed to  annex  tables  of  comparative 
prices,  with  imports,  exports,  stocks,  &c.: 

1847.  I84».  1849. 

Broken ^\zZ    ..9S(  aS^.S^  a2H 

Infler1orandconi....3H  a3!i..9!li  aS^..9?l£  a  3 
Middling  and  ralr....39i  a  3X..3  a  3H  3H  a4 
Good  and  prime 3^  a3H-31i  a3^..3S4  a  7-10 

I8S0.  1651.  I85t. 

Broken SH  a2H..2!4  aS$i..3     a3)< 

Inferior  and  rom.... 8  H  a21i(..9^  a3^..3^  a  3)( 
Middling  and  fair...  .9^  a  3H .  .3^  a  —  •  -3^  a  4^ 
Good  and  prime  ....-3)^  a  3)$..3?i  a3^..43ia4^ 

Stock.  Cuka. 

December  31,1859 1,810 

*•         «•    1851 9,813 

"         •«    1850 3,310 


FrieM,  Dm.  81, 18SI.       Dm.  81, 18M. 

Mesa,  old $14  75  a  14  87H..II9  —  a 

Mess,  new 14  50a  —  —    ..  loaOa  — •— 

Prime,  old 13  50  a . . a  10  ~ 

Prime,  new a .     10  50a 

Clear a ..  91— a 

Prime  meas a  —  —    ..—  —  a  — — 

BBSF. 

^PbbhT^.'j  W-a   869X..  $950al050 

Me8a,city 050a]0—    .. a 

Meaa,extra 1050a  11—    ..  1495a]450 

Prime,  country .. .    4  — a  4  50    ..    550a  0  I2)tf 
Prime,  city 4  75  a   5  25    ..    6  25a   6873fi 

^7™;j;«~;P«^(   14  50al5-    ..19 -.29-. 

PICKLKD  MBAT8. 

Hams,  per  lb 0  a  —  . 

Shoulders,  do 7  a — . 

Sides,         do ~  a  —  . 

B»r  HAMS. 

In  pickle,  per  barrel. . .  .$13  75 $14  75  a  15  50 

LABD. 

Prime  OtUo,  per  lb Oa—   19li  a  I93tf 

BUTTEB. 

Orange  County,  per  lb..    21  a  23 97  a  30 

Irish —a— 94a97 

Siaie 14al8 20  a  94 

Ohio Ilal4 10a20 

CHSESB. 

Fair  to  prime,  per  lb 03i  a 


.lO^iall 

.  8     a   8)4 
.  9     a  OX 


7K 


8  a  $ 


Expmta. 
Oukji.  CMka. 

.37,882 26,823 

.41,840 99,618 

.49,434 96..321 

.52,880 29,385 

.44,354 26,105 

.49,312. 24,844 


1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851... 

1852 48,879 25,318 

From  the  East  Indies 3,000  bags. 

Provisions. — Provisions  have,  within 
the  past  year,  materially  advanced. 
The  stock  of  old  pork  was  greatly  re- 
duced at  the  opening  of  the  past  season, 
or  at  the  commencement  of  last 
autumn.  A  scarcity  of  hogs  at  the 
West^  with  an  increased  demand  for 
pork  in  California  and  Australia,  sent 
up  prices.  Thus,  on  the  31st  December, 
1851,  mess  pork  sold  at  $14  50  a  $14  75, 
while,  on  tlie  31st  December,  1852,  it 
brought  $19  a  $19  50,  and  in  the  same 
month  sold  at  $20,  to  arrive.  Our  limits 
do  not  permit  us  to  go  into  details  re- 
^rding  the  pork  trade  at  the  West^  in* 
eluding  tables  of  supplies  and  consump- 
tion. 

With  the  advance  in  pork  other 
articles  of  provisions  have  generally 
sympathized,  and  have  advanced  with 
it  The  movements  of  each  are  shown 
by  the  following  comparative  tables  of 
pricei: 


Groceries. — ^The  chief  fluctuations  in 
sugar,  coffee,  and  molasses  in  prices, 
have,  if  anything,  been  in  favor  of  the 
year  1851,  compared  with  those  of  1852. 
These  articles  meet  with  an  increasing 
consumption  every  year,  and  their  value, 
like  other  articles,  is  regulated  by  sup- 
pler and  consumption,  or  demand.  The 
chief  foreign  supplies  of  sugar  are  de- 
rived from  the  West  Indies,  and  princi- 
pally from  the  island  of  Cuba;  while 
the  domestic  production,  both  in  Louisi- 
ana, Florida,  and  Texas,  as  well  as  in 
the  maple  forests  of  the  North,  has  been 
largely  augmented.  The  present  con- 
sumption of  cane-grown  sugar  in  the 
United  States  is  estimated  to  be  equal 
to  about  10,000  bo.\es  per  month,  or 
2,500  per  week,  equal  to  about  500,000 
tons  per  annum.  Our  limits  do  not  per- 
mit our  going  more  into  detail.  We 
annex  the  comparative  prices  of  sugars 
for  the  periods  indicated : 

SUOAB8. 

Dm. 'SI.  D«e.*ll. 

St. Croix 0     a7    ..  —     a  — 

New  Orleans 43$  a  0    ..  43tf  a  6 

Cnba  Muscovado 4     aO    ..  4!^  a  5^ 

Porto  Rico 43tfH6)tf..  43^  a 6^ 

Havana,  white 63<a71<..  7     a  8 

Do.,  brown  and  yellow  4!^  a  6    . .  4fl(  a  7 

Jamaica ft     a  —  ..  5     aSk 

BrasU, white 4     «7M..  0     n^H 

Do.       brown 4     a0    ..  4^  a  5 

Stuarts* double refl'd loaf  8     a—..  Slim  — 

Do.      do.     do.  cru8h*d  75£a—  ..  eJ4a  — 

Do.    (A)cnu]ied 7Ha-..  S^ia  — 
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StiMk.O*«.'51.  Dm. '59. 

Number  of  hosrsbeads.    7,583 9,000 

«•  boxes 13,513 83,000 

«<  bags 36,105 13.150 

"  easefl 303 — 

Molasses. — The  supply  and  value  of 
molasses  generally  corresponds  more  or 
less  with  the  supply  and  prices  of  sugars. 
We  annex  comparative  prices : 

PnfiM.  Dec  ><l.  Dm.  *it. 

New-Orleans,  per  gal.. 87  a  — SO  a  31 

Porto  Rico 80  a  88 a8a8» 

Cuba  Muscovado 16  a  85 80  a  38 

Trinidad,  Cuba aoa85 80aa8 

Ctrdenas,  <&c 18  a  19 80a81 


Hogaheada. 


St)ck,Jaii. '60. 
3,300.... 


Jan.  *61. 
...4,000.. 


Ju.  *S9. 
...1,115 


Coffee. — ^The  movements  in  this 
article  of  trade  are  quite  interesting, 
but  our  room  compels  us  to  be  brief. 
The  annual  increase  in  thd  consump- 
tion of  coffee  in  the  United  Statics  has 
been  very  great.  In  1 821 ,  it  amounted  to 
1 1^886,063  pounds,  or  5,306  tons ;  and  in 
1835,  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  we  find 
that  it  actually  reached  to  the  large 
quantity  of  91,752,802  pounds,  or  to 
40,961  tons.  Prior  to  the  revolution,  St. 
Domingo  produced  the  largest  supply  of 
coffee,  which  in  1792  reached  35,000 
tons ;  and  had  not  the  island  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  blacks,  it  was  expected  in 
another  year  to  have  reached  42,000 
tons.  Cuba,  also,  at  one  time  produced 
considerable  coffee ;  but  it  has,  since  its 
culture  in  Brazil,  yielded  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar.  The  growth  of  coffee  in 
Brazil  has  been  wonderfully  augmented. 
In  1821,  the  quantity  exported  was  only 
7,200  tons,  while  in  1839-40  it  reached 
30,000  tons.  The  exports  from  Brazil, 
within  the  three  or  four  past  years,  have 
been  as  follows : 

Total  exports,  bags 1,033,188... 

To  the  U nlied  States 744.(>80 . . . 

Total  exports,  .baga 1,844,000 . . . 

'flO.'$l. 

To  the  United  States. 844,507 . . . 

The  export  for  1851-'52  is  estimated. 


The  largest  imports  are  made  at  New- 
Orleans,  New-York  and  Baltimore,  and 
in  the  order  we  have  named  them.  The 
irapoits  from  Brazil  into  New-OrIeans> 
for  the  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1852, 
amounted  to  402.000  bags.  Rio  coffee 
forms  the  great  bulk  of  that  consumed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  our  Western  states. 
On  the  Atlantic  coast,  Java,  Laguayra, 
Maracaibo,  with  other  kinds,  enter  freely 
into  consumption.  We  annex  compara- 
tive lists  of  prices : 

Dm.  >51.  DM.*n. 

Java,  white. per  lb  ....11     a  1132. .  11     a  I8)i 

Mocha 131(a]4    ..  I8H  a  13H 

Braril 8     a9H..  8^4  a  9^ 

Laguayra 83«  a   9M..  9H  a   9^ 

Maracaibo 8H  a  9^..  81$  a  •)# 

CostaRiea 8^  a   9H..  9H  a  lOH 

St.  Domingo  (caah)....  7S£  a  8    ..  8     a  83« 

Stocl(s,baga 89,810 5S,48S 


»4»-M. 
1,142,000 

574,333 
1,800,000 

947,700 


Fish. — ^The  fishery  excitement  lasl 
summer  and  autumn,  had  the  effect  of 
interfering  with  the  catch  of  mackerel, 
which  was  smaller  than  usual,  and  the 
stock  in  this  market  on  the  31  st  Decem- 
ber, 1852,  was  not  over  one-fourth  what 
it  was  in  1851.  Hence  prices  have 
ruled  higher  than  previously,  notwith- 
standing the  importations  of  foreign  fish 
have  been  much  larger  than  usual.  Dry 
cod,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  taken 
in  our  own  waters,  show  a  large  increase 
in  stock  over  the  same  period  in  185!. 
The  stockd  of  each  may  oe  stated  as  fol* 
lows: 

Dm.  >U.  Dm.  *•!. 

Dry  Cod,  qnintala,  in  store 1,500 9,000 

...4»«00 

..13,000 


Ory  Co 


Total 1,500.. 

Mackerel : 

In  storp,  No  1,  large,  bbis 1,000 

Small  shore.  No.  1,       " 750 

No.a,       "    — 

"              No.8,       "    450 

«<              No.3,  sm«U,bhl8 500 

Total,  Deo.31,  1858,  "    8,700 

Total,  Dee.31,  1831,  "    11000 


Decrease 

Pickled  herrlQg— eatimaled., 


9,300 


Die.'n. 


Drycod.percwt •8  75  a  8  87H fSOSa   SW 

Dryscale — -^  a  8  00    STSa   3  00 

Pickled  cod,  per  barrel a  3  00     a   3  75 

Mackerel,  No  1,  Massachusetts,  new 8  50  a  8  08l< 1150all75 


Do.        No.  1,  Halifai a 

Dq.        No.  8,  Massachusetts,  new 700a   785 

Do  No.  8,  Halifax a 

Do.        No.  3,  Halifax ff  00  a   5  85 

Salmon,  pickled,  No.  1 15  00  a  15  35 

Do.     pickled,  per  tierce 19  00  a  80  00 

Shad,  Connecticut,  No.  1,  H  barrel 600a 

Shad,  Southern,  per  barrel 500a  —  — 

Herring,  pickled 3  35  a —  — 

Do.      scalded,  per  box --45  a 

Herring,  No.  1 ^. —85* 


a  18  79 
9  75  a  10  00 

'7  85a~7  50 

a  10  00 

8S90a83  50 

4  ~  a  4  37Ji 
-•  40  a  —  48 
—  90a— 31 
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Fbvit. — ^The  importations  of  foreign  ing  the  past  year  there  was  a  great  fall- 

ffDit  at  this  port  are  Tery  lar^e,  includ-  ing  oif  in  the  crop,  with  a  corresponding 

ing  both  dry  and  green.    Our  statistics  decrease  of  imports  to  the  United  States, 

apply   to  the  former.      The  chief  im-  and  enhancement  of  prices.     This  is 

portations  of  raisins  are  derived  from  seen  from  the  following  tables : 
Malaga,  in  Spain.    It  appears  that  dor- 


\ 


1851. 
185S. 


IMPORTS    OF    MALAGA    RAlSIZfS    INTO  TBB    PORT    OF  NIW-TORK. 
Hklfdo.  Qaar(«rd«.  lUgt. 


.340,909 09,446 T7,585 ......7.155.. 

..143,530 50.410 44,870 S,4«7.. 

4,088. 


Halfdfl. 
.4,098 
.1,315 


Decreato. . .  .103,459 19,030 38,715. 


.8,043 


PrkM,I>««. 'tl.  r««.*Bt. 

Ralsinai  Sammtra,  percaik $4  50     a  $5  25    .' $8  95     a   — 


Raisins,  bunch,  per  box 1  8336  a    105 

Raisins, layer ' 2  I2)i  a     — 

Raisias,  clQster 1  15     a     -~ 

Currants,  Zante,  per  lb 5     a 

Citron SS     a 

Almonds,  Langaadoc     13)6  a 

Alnnonda,  Mar*s,  »on  ahell 13     a 

Almonds,  Ivica,  soft    do 1234  a 

Almonds,  Sleily,  soft  do 8     a 

Almonds,  shellej ..     a     —      . 

Sardines,  per  box —     a      —      . 

OiDger,  Canton,  per  ease 7  00     a    7    25 


53j. 
23  . 
14.  . 

18      ! 
10 


2  80 

3  25     a 
1  8734  a 

9  a 
23  a 
Hfia 
14  a 
14     a 

8     a 

—  a 
00     a 

—  a 


934 
24 
15 
1434 

9 
22 
0314 


Ikon^ — ^There  has  been  considerable 

activity  in  iron  during  the  past  year, 

^  with  a  material  enhancement  of  prices 

in  both  Scotch  pig  and  rail-road  bars. 

The  many  new  uses  to  which  iron  is  ap- 

eied  in  building  and  to  other  purposes, 
ire  greatly  augmented  the  consump- 
tion of  the  article.  The  duty  being  ad 
vaiartm,  has  advanced  withtiie  advance- 

PIG. 


ment  in  price,  which  tended  to  impart 
greater  activity  to  our  own  manufac- 
tures. The  demand  for  rail-road  iron 
has  become  enormous,  and  some  delay 
is  likely  to  occur  in  meeting  the  wants 
of  the  vast  number  of  roads  either 
building  or  projected  in  the  United 
States.  We  annex  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  prices : 


Englishand  Seotcb,  per  ton $19  50 

American,  No.  1 31  00 

AJDericaa,  common 19  00 


Fritxoe,T.V.P 105  00 

Norway,  N.  IF.  K 105  00 

Fork  Stamps 105  00 

WR'Lancashirs — 

Rassia,P.S.1 87  50 

Swedes,  ordloarT  sixes 80  00 

American,  rolled 59  00 

EngliHb,  refined 47  50 

Engllsb,  common 34  00 


SI.  DecMMberSl. 

a    20  50 $80  00a   3100 

a    2200 — 

a    20  00 


a     —    10250al0500 

a     —    10500a  — 

a     —    105  UOa  — 

a    9000 —    a  90  00 

a    90  00 87  50  a  90  00 

a    82  50 77  50  a  80  00 

a     —    60  00  a  — 

a    50  00 50  00  a  ^ 

a    35  00 05  00  a  — 


SRIKT. 
Russia,  first  quslltv,  per  lb ... , 
English  and  American 


loac  «  11.- 
3.  a  334. 


11  a 
3a 


Ilk 
834 


English  and  American,  per  ewt 3  00     a     8  50 S  08  a    3  50 


Wool, — Owing  to  secrecy  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  heavier  holders  of  wool; 
it  IS  impossible  to  get  eorrect  data  in  re- 
ference to  stock  at  varioasperio<ls.  Un- 
like cotton,  the  supply  is  not  infloeaeed 
bjtfae  state  of  the  weather  at  certain 
seasons,  but  the  amount  grown  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  is  steadily  on  the  in- 
oiease.    The  supply  is  always  equal  to 


the  demand.  Prices  are  influenced  by 
the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, plentiness  of  money,  and  general 
condition  of  trade.  We  can  only  say 
that  at  present  the  stock  on  hand  is  about 
8,000  bales  foreign,  and  600,000  pounds 
domestic. 

Prices  at  the  rarioos  dates  were  as 
foUows : 
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New^Yarh  in  1852  and  1853. 


>n.  11. 

Dm.  si.        1>m.  si. 

Ijner.  Saxony  flMoe,  per  lb 4S  a  44 — &5  a  00 

"     ftill  blood  menno 38a40....48a5S 

'*     batfand  tbree-quartera  do .  34  a  36 ...  .48  a  48 

**     Dative  and  one  qnarter  do  30  a  39 38  a  40 

"     extra  pttUad 34  a  30. ..46  a  59 

•*     aaperfinedo 31  a  33.  ...43  a  40 

"     No.  1.       do 27a34....38a40 

PoroTian,  waabed 96  a  98. . .  83  a  35 

Valparaiao,  unwaaked 11  a  19.  ...13  a  14 

Soulb  Amer.  common,  wasbed.  ..IS  a  17 13  a  14 

«<         EntreRioflfdo 90  a  99.. ..15  a  17 

**        Qowaabed 9al0....8a0 

**         Cordova,  waabed. . .91  a  99. ..  .94  a  95 

Baat  India,  waiibed 94  a  97.  ...90  a  98 

AlVican,  ttn  waabed 9  a  18 10  a  18 

*«       waabiKl 18  a  95. ...90  a  35 

Smyrna,  wasbed 94  a  96 95  a  97 

*'       unwaabed 13  a  15...  13  a  14 

Mexican,       do      14  a  15... .16  a  90 

Ashes. — The  supply  of  ashes  is  in- 
fluenced by  circumstances,  and  prices 
fluctuate  accordingly.  A  mild  winter 
is  unfavorable  to  their  production.  The 
largest  quantities  are  made  in  the  forest, 
bordering  the  northern  lakes.  They 
are  leached  in  winter,  barrelled,  and 
conveyed  on  sleds,  over  snow,  to  the 
nearest  market  town.  Previous  to  the 
discovery  of  the  mode^  of  manufacturing 
soda  from  sea  water,  or  salt,  called  in 
commerce  "soda  ash,''  prices  ruled 
much  higher  than  at  present.  The 
largest  exports  go  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  chiefly  to  France,  where 
they  are  extensively  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap.  The  total  trade  in 
ashes  for  the  United  States,  amounts  to 
about  $1,000,000  per  annum.  The  fol- 
lowing  will  show  the  stock  and  prices 
at  each  of  the  dates  mentioned : 


maneratmg  prices.  The  stocks  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  in  this  port  are  diows 
by  the  following  tables : 


Stnek. 

Kentucky hhda 

Virginia " 

Ohio " 

Maryland 


Dae.  11. 

.4315 

.    981. 


.%m 


]>He«,JMk*Sl.  Jm.'SL 

Kentucky 4  a   894e.....  4H  a  $*4 

Cuba 90  at3    SO     a9S3| 

Aaaoried  lota,  Havana.  30  a  45    90     aSd 

FlUera 95  a  30    Sft     a  39 

Vara         35  a50     3S     a38 

St.  Domingo 19)(  a  1«H Noo. 

Ambalima 19  al6    19     a99 

Hemp. — ^This  article  has  become  a 
domestic  staple  prouctdion  of  srewl  isk- 
portance,  and  is  chieflv  raised  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri.  We  have  not  space 
to  go  into  its  history,  or  the  raluabk 
uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  whether  in 
the  navy,  general  ship-bailding,  or  in  its 
use  for  cotton  bagging  and  rope.  lU 
consumption  is  constantly  on  the  m- 
crease,  and  during  the  past  two  yeait 
prices  have  ruled  higher  than  for  some 
time  previously.  The  stock  of  all  kinds 
in  this  market  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  table : 


Pvta.  PMrk. 


lUl. 

June  30 4,338.. 

Dec.  31 1,553... 

1859. 

June  so 3,343..  .1,019.. 

Dee.  31 1,939....  1,403.. 


Poto.  pMrte. 

740.. ..$5  00     ....$5  50 
437....  4  8794...     5  69)fi 


4  81^... 
4  56k..' 


5  37)4 
5  75 


The  receipts  at  this  port  were,  for  the 
year  ending  December  31 : 

18BI.  IMS. 

Pot8,bbl8 94,319 93,418 

Pearla 7,818 0,896 


Stock. 

Clean,  Ruaala tona. 

Outahot,  Ruaaia "    . 

Manilla,  afloat  &  in  atore .  .balea . 

Sisal  "    . 

Italian "   . 

Jute  ...' "    . 

Dew-rotted  American...     "    . 
Drea«jd «*   . 


335.. 


1,800 7,500 


75., 
900. 


6,S0O. 


.1,000 


Dm.^1. 


Total 32,195 33,944 

Prices  in  New-York,  January  1 : 

FbtM.  P«Wll. 

1853,  per  100  Iba $4  56^.. $5  75     a$ 

1859,         "  4  87Jt..    5  6934  a 

.1851,         "  5  50    ..   556Ka      569)fi 

1850,         "  6  50    ..   6  19i<a 

Tobacco. — ^This  article  has  exhibited 
but  little  variation  in  prices,  as  far  as 
that  of  domestic  growth  is  concerned. 
Crops  have  been  large,  and  generally 
for  the  two  past  years,  have  sold  at  re- 


PiioM,  Dao.  "St. 

*  pw  ton .**"*  j  •«»  W  a  910.  .$900  00  •J05  00 

RusaJa,  outahot.    105  00«905.. a 

Manina,perlb..     00  U  a  00..  00  1U34  a  00  H))^ 

Sisal OOIOa  00..  0010  a  OO  lOH 

Italian,  per  ton..   240  00 a 950,.  215  00  a 295 00 

Jute 8000a  85..  100  00  a]05Qe 

Amer.  dew  rbt..    119  50a  195..  135  00  a  145 00 

"     dresaed..    150  00  a  180. .  155  00  a  195 00 

**     water  rot. a  — ..  —  —  a 

Leathkr  and  Hides. — ^The  year  just 
closed  left  a  moderately  light  stock  of 
all  descriptions  of  leather  and  an  active 
demand.  We  give  the  following  state- 
ment showing  the  stock  on  hand  De- 
cember 31,  isjl,  and  tbe  present  time: 

stock  on  hand  oTaoU leather... lOlMWe. .SSe,<IOOaat 
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In  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  present 
time  may  be  mentioned  about  40,000 
sides  held  by  speculators,  leaving  the 
actual  stock  ontne  market  about  200,000 
sides.  The  light  and  middle  lots  hem- 
lock may  be  said  to  be  quite  scarce,  and 
with  an  upward  tendency,  while  the 
heavier  descriptions  are  slovir  to  move 
except  at  low  and  unsatisfactory  prices. 
la  oak  tannages  the  reverse  may  be 
said— li^ht  weights  are  dull  as  compared 
with  middle  and  heavy  weights — (an 
unusual  feature) — ^but  which  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  in  part^  by  the  great  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  heavy  weights 
oak  leather  for  belting  purposes.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  vear  1851,  all 
descriptions  of  sole  leather  were  low. 
considering  the  cost  of  production.  Light 
and  middle  weights  sold  at  from  12  to 
14)^  Cents,*  over  weights,  10  to  13^ 
cents;  good  damaged,  9  to  13  cents; 
and  poor  damaged,  7  to  9  cents — ^prices 
which  were  ruinously  low  to  the  pro- 
ducer. Alonff  in  the  spring  a  leading 
dealer  entered  the  market  and  purchased 
largely  on  speculation — purchasing  con- 
siderable to  arrive  at  extremely  low 
lates— that  is,  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. This  turned  the  scales^  ana  prices 
immediately  moved  upwards.  Early 
in  the  fall,  prices  gave  way  somewhat^ 
notwithstanding  the  demand  was  enor- 
mously large,  and  the  stocks  continued 
light.  Within  a  month  back,  owing  to 
the  bare  state  of  the  market  for  nearly 
all  descriptions  of  leather,  and  a  per- 
ceptible mcrease  of  demand  for  con- 
sumption, prices  have  slightly  advanced, 
8howin£[  a  much  higher  range  than 
those  of  December,  1851.     We  quote 


Oak,  aole,  (tlaof hter)  light,  par  lb.  . . 

Oak.  middle 

Oak,  heavy 

Oak,dryhkia 

Oak,  Ohio 

Oak,  Southern,  light 

Oak,  B.  A.,  wet  aalied , 

Hemlock,  light,  R.  G.  and  B.  A 

Hemlock,  light,  Orinoco,  Ae 

Hemlock,  middle,  R.  G.  aud  B.  A. . . . 

Hemlock,  middle,  Orinoco,  Ae 

Hemlock,  heavy 

Hemlock,  good,  damaged , 

Hemlock,  apper,  in  rough,  alaughtar . 


the  present  prices  of  sole  as  follows: 
Light  and  middle  weights  hemlock,  16 
to  18  cents;  over  weights,  13)^  to  16 
cents;  good  damaged,  13  to  15  cents; 
poor  damaged,  9  to  11  cents;  liffht 
slaughter  oak,  22  to  24  cents;  middle 
and  over  weights,  22  to  26  cents ;  hem- 
lock slaughter  in  rough,  17  to  20  cents; 
hemlock  calf  in  rough,  30  to  40  cents; 
finished  calf-skins  (French),  70  to  90 
cents  per  pound;  do.  (American)  oak, 
65  to  90  cents :  hemlock,  light,  50  to  60 
cents;  upper  leather^  per  ioo^  12  to  16 
cents.  The  following  features  are 
worthy  of  remark :  in  Uie  manufacture 
of  fancy  upper  leather  an  astonishing 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
style  and  quality  of  the  articles  pro- 
duced, resulting  to  the  great  profit, of 
those  attaining  a  high  perlection  in  their 
art.  In  the  articles  of  enameled  and 
polished  leather,  and  fine  calf-skins,  the 
New- York  manufacturer  is  unsurpassed, 
and,  in  some  descriptions,  unequaled. 
Of  sole  leather,  the  New- York  tanners 

E reduce  the  best  in  the  world.  No 
etter  proof  of  this  is  required  than  the 
rejection  of  foreign  leather  by  the  belt 
makers,  and  the  adoption  of  American 
tanned  leather  in  its  stead.  Leather,  in 
the  belting  business,  is  subjected  to  the 
severest  tests,  both  as  to  tension  and 
wear  and  tear,  and  occasionally  to  im- 
perviousness.  Within  the  last  three  or 
tour  years  we  have,  in  alluding  to  this 
branch  of  American  manufacture,  en- 
deavored to  impress  upon  the  tanners 
the  importance  of  improving  their  art ; 
and  we  were  gratified  to  be  told  that 
our  remarks  had  proved  of  great  service 
to  the  American  tanner  and  currier. 

PrioM,  Thf.  «•!. 


iS 

SI 
81 


a  25    SI  a  84 

aS3    SQaSS 

a33    S0a89 


18  aSl     SOaSS 

10  aS2    ft0a2» 

19  aSO    16&18 

SO     aSS    SOaSS 

13     al43< I7al8 

IS     aI43< ]6aI7 

13     al4H 17al8 

ISHaU    16a  17 

11  al4    14al6 

10     all     13al5 

—     a—    ISaSO 


nocxs. 

Ox  and  cow  . . . . 


Dm,*51. 

..number 185,000.. 


I>M    'ft. 

...45,000 


Baonoa  AVTM,  80  a  84  lb.,  aeleeted,  per  lb $0  1134  a  0  13 

RioGrande,80aS31b.,  aelected,perlb 0  UH  a  0  13 

R.  G.  and  D  A.  green-aalied  cow 0    63(aO    0 

Gambia  and  Biaaatt 0  00     a  0  00 

CaliforaU 0  00     aOOO 


Dte.  11. 

.  $0  153i  a  0  10 
0  ]43«aO  15aiC 

.  0  73(aO  8 
0  15     aOr5li 

.    0  00     a  0  I0]( 


654  New-  York  tn  1852  <mtf  1853. 

PriMBllM.*!!.  Dm.  ft. 

Orinoco,  Mleeted 0  11?<aOOO    ....  0  14     aOOO 

San  Juan,  as  they  run 0  10     aOOO    ....  Olll^aUltK 

SavaoUIa,  Ac.  as  they  run 0    0     aO    6X....  OlPHaOlt 

Curacoa,  Ac,  salted  and  dry,  as  they  ma    0    8     aO    9    —  0    9     a  Oil 

Maracaibo,  salted  and  dry,  selected 0    8     a  0  10    0    9J6a0  1S 

Maranbam,  ox  and  cow,  selected 0    8     aOOO    ....  0    9!^a0  19 

Maumoras, selected 0  lu     aOOO    ....  0  00     mO  Vk% 

Porto  CabeUo,  (direct,)  open,  selected  0    9!^  a  0  10    ....  0  IS     aO  IS 

Irish  and  English  slaughter 0    5 Ji  a  0    59(....  0    6     aO    6K 

Dry  southem,(eaah,)  as  they  rail 0  00     aOOO    —  0    0     aOOO 

CalcuttaBafiUo 0    8     aOOO    ....  0    6S(  aO    0 

Calcutla,dry 0  85     a  1  05    ....  0  95     a  1  00 

Calcutta,  dead  green 109     all2)<....  100     a  1  10 

Calcttita,  slaughter , 130     a  1  97    116     a  1  S8 

B.A.  horse,  dry  and  green 0  65     a  1  00    ....  0  90     alS73i 

Oils. — Oils  form  a  large  branch  of  prices  during  the  past  year,  as  will  bo 

trade,  and  one  subject  to  much  fluctua-  seen  from  the  following  comparative 

tion  in  prices.    Like  most  other  articles  statement: 
of  commerce,  they  have  ruled  at  higher 

Dm.>SI.  I>w.*lt. 

Florence,  30  flanks,  per  box a  S  75  —  — 

Olive,  12  bottles,  baskets  and  boxes $2  65     a  2  70  $3  371tf  a  3  50 

Olive,  in  easks,  per  gallon 0  87J«  a  0  90  1  07)^  a  110 

Palm,perlb 0    5Ji  a  0    6 0  07     a  

Linseed,  city  made,  per  gallon 0  62     a  — -  0  68 

Linheed.EnglUh..  0  61     a  0  62  0  66     a  0  68 

Whal^ 0  *•     a  0'd7  0  60     a  0  6«Jf 

Whale,  refined,  winter 0  65     a  0  80     a  

Sperm,crude 125     a  1  27     120     a  

Sperm,  winter,  nnbleaehed —       a  182  131     a  138 

Elephant,  refined,  bleached a  0  70  0  83     a  

Lard  oil,  winter OH     a  0  85    0  90     a  0  05 

Bed  oU,  city,  (cash) a  a  0  50 

Leap. — Owing  to   the    diversion    of  that  foreign  import-ations  have  increased 

labor  from  the  lead  mines  in  Missouri.  — ^the  largest  quantity  having  t>een  ob- 

and  at  Galena,  Dubuque,  &c.,  to  the  gold  tained  from  Spain.     We  thus  see  that 

region  of   California,   the    supply    has  Galena  lead,  on  the  3 1st  December.  185], 

been  diminished  and  prices  materially  sold  for  $4  45,  and  on  the  3]9t  Decem* 

enhanced.    The  consequence  has  been,  ber,  1 852,  at  $6  per  one  hundred  ponnds : 

• 

Dw.  >5h  Dm.  ft. 

OaIena,perI001ba 84  42)i  a   4  45 88  09 

Spaniah 4  12)4  a   4  25  5  623<  a   5  75 

Bar 4  75     a    6  25     a   

Sheetandpipe 4  75     a    5  00 6  50     a  

Coal. — ^The  extent  and  value  of  the  increase,  and  so  nearly  balance  eaeh 
coal  trade  is  too  well  known  to  require   other  as  to  prevent  any  great  flucination 
any  extended  notice.    Both  the  supply   in  prices, 
and  consumption  are  every  year  on  the 

D«<-.  •».  Dm.  •» 

Liverpool  Orrel,  per  chaldron #7  25     a  810  25  a   10  50 

Scotch a   6  25  a  

fildney 5  50     a  6  50  a  

Anthracite,  per  2,000  lbs 5  00     a  5  50 5  00  a    5  50 

Naval  Stores.— One  of  our  most  im-  a  material  improvement  within  the  past 

portant  productions  is  found  in  the  yield  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed 

of  our  southern  pine  forest.     All  articles  comparison  of  prices: 
obtained  from  the  pine  have  undergone 

DM.*lt.  Dm.  ft. 

Turpentine,  BoO,  North  CoonC^,  per  280 lbs.. 83  06 li  a 84  12Ma4S5 

Do.        Wilmington 3  06)i  a — -  4  00     a 

Tar,  per  barrel 175     8  1873* 2  80     aSiO 

Pltch,clty 150     al75  I  8I)(  aS  08 

Rosin,  common  (delivered) 120     a  i  30  140     a  1  5ft 

Rosin,  while,  per  280  Iba 2  00     a  3  75  8  50     a  5  T5 

Spirits turpeatine,  per gaUon 0  35     aO  87  0  68Jia0  8lli 
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Hat. — This  article,  X) wing  to  a  partial  several  years  proTioas.    We  annex  a 
&ilure  in  the  crop  the  past  year,  has   statement  of  prices: 
luled  higher  the  present  winter  than  for 

Dm.  >t1.  I>M.*6t. 

Per  lOOlba $0  75     aO  80     ^1  J2>6  a  1  S9 

WiMEs  AND  Spirits. — In  the  spirit  the  partial  failure  of  the  vintage.  We 
trade  the  chief  advance  has  been  in  annex  comparative  prices  of  wines  and 
French  brandies  and  wines,  owing  to  spirits: 


I>M.*fiI. 

Madeira,  per  gallon  0  80  a  $3  00  . 

Sheny   0  55  a   3  00  . 

Port 0  75  a   2  00  . 

Lisbon 0  47Ma  0  573tf. 

Canary 060  a085  . 

Sicily  Madeira 0  55  a   0  80  . 

Red 0  30  a   045 

MaraellleB  and  Cette 

Madeira 0  35  «a037^. 

Maraeiliea  and  Cette 

Port     .      0  35  aO  37H. 

Bnrftundy Port 0  45  aU50  . 

Malaga,  dry 0  40  a0  45  . 

Malaga,  sweet  ....    0  36  a  0  39  . 

Claret,  oer  cask 0  17  a  0  30  . 

Claret  ia  bottles....  1  75  a5  00  . 

Dm.  tl. 
Brand  y  ,Otard,Dnpny 

A  Co 1  95  a  3  50  . 

-  Pinet,       CastiUon 

&Co 1  95  as  60  . 

Leger  Frerea 1  95  a  3  50  . 

Hennessy 1  95  a  3  50  . 

J.  A  K.  MarteU  ....  1  05  a  3  50  . 
J.  DenniaHy.Mou- 
nie&Co —  a—  . 

Mxreu  d^  Co —  a  — 

Saxerae 1  90  a3  00  . 

Planat  &  Co 1  05  a  3  50  . 

X.  M.S.  &Co.*»,J. 

Robin  dc  Co —  a—  . 

Vineyard  Propriet'a 

Co  1  90  a300  . 

O.  Longaet  Pere  et 

File  —  a—  . 

A.Denya —  a  — 

Ph  Godard,  pale  db 

eolored 1  30  a  2  60  . 

PeilevoiBin 1  25  a  1  35  . 

A.  Seignette 1  25  a  1  35  . 

I    Alex.  Seigneue...    125  a  1  35  . 

Rasieau  Charrnyer  1  30  a  1  35  . 

BivertJeune i    —  a   —  . 

T.  T  Elgerion'a..  1  25  a  1  30  . 

United  Proprietor's  1  25  a  1  30  . 


Dm.  'Si. 
.080af3  00 

.060a  3  00 

.0  75  a  2  no 

.0  45  a  0  55 

.0  65  a  0  95 

.0  50  a  0  80 

.0  30  a  0  45 

.0  40  a  0  45 

0  40  a  0  45 

.0  50a  0  60 

.0  45  a  0  48 

.0  45  a  0  48 

0  17  a  0  3o 

.1  75  a  4  Oq 

Dm.  »59. 

.2  60  a  6  50 

.9  60  a  3  SO 

.2  60  a  3  50 

.2  60  a  3  50 

.2  30a  3  50 

.2  30  a  3  50 

.2  60  a  3  50 

.2  30  a  6  50 

.2  25  a  3  50 

.2  25  a  3  50 

.2  00  a  3  00 

.9  25a  400 

.1  80a  ~ 

.  1  60  a  2  75 

.1  90a  2  00 

.1  90  a  2  00 

.1  00a  20U 

.1  65a  1  90 

.  1  85  a  1  90 

.9  00  a  — 

.1  85  a  1  90 


Dm.  '61. 

To  Liverpool—  «.  d. 

Flour,  per  bbl ."l 0    0a 

Ro«in,      "        0    9a 

Grain,  per  basbel 0    3a 

Cotton,  per  lb... 0    0)<  a 

Cheese  and  lard,  per  ton 20    0     a 

To  London^ 

Beef,  In  tierces 4    0a 

Baron 25    0     a 

Flour  1    0     a 

Navali'iores. 2    0a 

To  Caiifornia— 

Per  Toot  measurement 50o.    a 


Dm.  VI.  Dm.  iS?. 

B.  GUhonFreres..    —  a  —  ..170  a  3  50 

H.  L.  L  Cbatenet.  1  20  a  1  25  ..1  60  a  1  66 

Chatenet  Je 125  a  1  30  ..1  60a  1  65 

A.Morean 125  a  1  30  ..150a  155 

J.J.Dnpuy 105  al25  ..150a  155 

A.  Camns —  a  —  ..]  70a  1  75 

L  Gaudric 105  a  1  30  ..105a  130 

F.  Desmarie8,Je..  1  15  a  1  40  ..1  40  a  1  85 

G.Garreau 125  a  1  30  ..190a  195 

Cashman'sRochelle  1  20  a  1  30  ..1  90  a  1  95 

Caflhnian'sBordea'xI  05  a  1  20  ..160a  170 

P  Michel  dcFila...  1  20  a  1  30  ..1  55  a  1  65 

SchmidB,  Lane&Co.    —  a  —  .1  65  a  1  75 

Star  Proprietors*...     —  a  —  ..1  80  a  1  95 

American  0  28  a  0  29  ..0  30  a  0  31 

Rum,  Jamaica,  foorth 

proof 1  00  al  87H..1  90a  1  79 

St.  Croix,  3d  proof.  0  63^  a  0. 75  ..0  55  a  0  70 

New-England,poreO  26  a027  ..027a  03ft 

Gin,  Edgerton'a. —a   —  ..100a  110 

Meder'a  Swan  ....085  a—  ..110  a  — 
Rynbende*8     Pine 

Apple 0  85  a—  ..105a  110 

Star 085  a—  ..0  85a  — 

Cashman's    Schie- 
dam    0  85  aO  90  ..1  00  a  1  10 

Knickerbocker. .  ..080  a085  ..085a090 

Bouquet 100  a  1  05  .105a  110 

Clover  Leaf. —  a   •-  ..  1  10  a  1  15 

J.  A  J.  Nolet's  Imp. 

Eagle 0  75  a0  80  ..lOOa- 
Simpson's    Double 

Swan —  a  —  ..115  a  — 

New-York 0  28  a  0  20  ..030a  039 

Cider  Brandy,  Jersey  0  60  a  0  75  ..0  40  a  0  49 
Whi«key,   Jackson'a  • 

Malt 150  aI63  ..lS0al024 

Domestic,  in  bbls..    ~-  a033  ..025a0  25l 

Freights. — Rates  to  European  ports 
during  1851  ruled  low,  and  there  was 
no  improvement  of  moment  until  the 
latter  half  of  1852.  We  annex  quota- 
tions : 

Dm.'5S. 

s.  d.  a.  d.  9.  d. 

—  3    0     a  3    6 

1    0  3    0     a  3    3 

0    SH  0    9HMi  0  11 

0    05-39    —  0    OH 

—  ^ 30    0     a      — 

4    6  5    6a     — 

—  30    0     a  85  0 

—  3    6a      — 

—  J    5      a     — 

60c 55c.    a    85e. 


Weconclude  our  article  by  pi vinjT  the  them    have,    like    other    commodities^ 
eomparative  prices  of  several  article.^,   reached  higner  prices  than  those  of  the 
few  of  which  require  any  special  remark   previous  year ; 
forther  than  to  stale  that  the  most  of 
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Dm.  It,  Dim.  11, 

CloTer.perlb 0  063<  a   0  09    010)(«OIOK 

Timothy,  mowed  and  reaped,  per  tierce 14  00     a1800    17  50    tSSSQ 

Flax,  American,  roof  h,  per  bushel lU     a    1  S7H 1  4S    alM 

Llnaeed,  CalcutU a    1  "0    a  1 71 

«4LT. 

Turk's  Island,  per  bushel 0  SO     a  0  17  t  OiS 

8t.Manin'8 0  18)j  a  0  SO     «  — 

Liverpool,  ground,  per  sack. 0  90     a  0  93M —  *  1* 

Liverpool,  fine 105     a  ISO    —  a  — 

Liverpool,  fine Ashton's 140     a  1  45    /..  SOO  t  Stf 

WHALBBONB. 

Northwest  coast 0  46     a    0  47    047    a  OM 

.   UMB. 

Common  Rockland,  per  barrel 100     a    -^    1  IWt  — 

Lump  do.  do.        1  Slk  a    —    ll7Jj«  — 

TALLOW. 

American,  per  lb  0    7Ji  a    OW    t  •!« 

Slaughtered  hogs 0    6     a    0    0!^ 0  8    t  0  III 

HOPS. 

Eastern  and  Western,  new 0  30     a    0  S5    OSI    a  OS 

The  year  1852  will  long  be  remem-  trade,  indicative  of  the  rapid  maicli  fi 
bered  and  looked  to  as  one  of  unusual  the  United  States  in  all  the  eiemeoti : 
prosperity  in   nearly   all   branches  of  real  greatness. 


ART.    III^VALLEY    OF    THE    AMAZON. 

No.  II. 

BOLIVIA    TRIBUTARY  TO    THl   ATLANTIC— F  RIB  NDLY    D18P08rriOK  TO  THB  OHITEO  STilW 
POLl'CY  or  COMMBBCB—rREB  NAVIGATION   OF   THB   AMAlON—LLAllAi  AND  WOOL— W"*^ 

GOLD,  SILVBR,  DIAMONDS  AND   QUICKSILVER — PERUTIAN  BARK WONDBRPVL  mnUt^  ^ 

BOIL^ — HOT  SPRINGS    AND  RUINS — COCOA,  ITS  MARVELOUS  PROPERTIES— SALT— MHAC*  •*" 
TWBBN   THB  LA  PLATA  AND  AMAZON — THB  LOST  MINES  OP  URUCUMAOUAN.THEII  fiK^^ 

WEALTH— GOLD  WASHINGS PORTS   OF    ENTRY,  AND  8TBAM     NAVIGATION  CPOS  TBS  A"*^"" 

NIAN   TRIBUTARIES    OF    BOLIVIA HEALTH     AND     LONGEVITY — OPENING    THB     Vk'ni^^'' 

OF  THE  AMAZON— FREE   PORTS    IN    BOLIVIA CARAVANS    OVER  THB    MOUKTAIIM  «.  *Tli^ 

BOATS  DOWN  THB  RIVERS — FOUNTAIN-HEADS  OP  THE  AMAZON  AND  THB  MlSSllSlPn'''^' 
ITASCA  AND  MOROCOCHA,  10,000  MILES  APART.  THEIR  WATERS  MEET  IN  TH«  FWlIW 
PASS— PRICES  OF  PRODUCE  ON  THE  UPPER  AMAZON — COTTON  CLOTH  AND  WAX  TflS  f^^ 
BBNCY  OF  THE  COUNTRY— GOLD.  AND  HOSTILE  INDIANS — GREAT  SARSAPARILLA  COBlTttl^ 
COURSK  OF  TRADE  WITH  THB  UPPER  AMAZON — PORTS  OP  ENTRY — STEAMBOAT  IH^«*^ 
TO  THB  ANDES — MINERAL  WEALTH— LIEUTENANT  HEBNDON's  RXPOBT. 

(Contliraed  lyom  May  No.) 

Bolivia  has  but  one  seaport  on  the  stream  to  the  sea,  where  the  win^ ^ 

Pacific,  that  is  Cobija — an  open  road-  the  currents  are  such  as  to  require  i^ 

stead,  and  a   miserable  village,  at  the  produce  to  pass  by  our  doors, 
head  of  the  great  desert  of  Atacama.       Bolivia  understands  this,  and  her  n^ 

The  land  transportation   between  this  sident  has  expressed  the  most  eaiB- 

port  and  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  desire  to  draw    closely  the  ^''"L 

republic  is  too  rough,  too  tedious,  and  friendship,  commerce,  and  ."^^^^tJu 

too  expensive,  ever  to  admit  of  its  be-  which  are  destined  to  bind  his  couflUJ 

coming  a  commercial  emporium.     The  this. 

direction  in  which  Bolivia  looks  for  an       Bolivia,  we  have  ^^\^^^^^^ 

outlet  to  market  for  her  produce  is  along  ble  streams  that  are  ^"'^"^JJf  7^  jj 

her  navigable  water-courses  that  empty  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata.   The  b^ 

into  the  Amazon,  and  then  down  tnat  of  heaven  and  the  ghid  waters  oi  uv 
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earth  were  put  here  by  the  Almighty 
for  the  well-being  of  mankind.  Use 
without  exhaustion  is  the  only  condition 
annexed  by  the  laws  of  man  to  the  air 
and  water,  bein^  considered  as  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  world. 

Have  not^  therefore,  Bolivia  and  the 
seven  other  independent  nations  that 
own  navigable  streams  emptying  into 
the  Amazon  or  the  La  Plata,  but  which 
do  not  own  its  mouth,  the  right  to  follow 
and  to  "  use  without  exhaustion"  each 
its  own  navigabie  waters  to  the  sea? — 
And  does  not  the  "policy  of  commerce*^ 
require  the  enforcement  of  that  right, 
60  far  as  it  concerns  any  or  all  of  these 
eight  upland  nations  which  may  wish  to 
trade  with  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
through  those  natural  channels  and  com- 
mercial highways? 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  that  we 
propose  to  consider.  But  before  showing 
who  it  is  that  by  a  Japanese  policy  here 
at  our  doors  is  shutting  out  commerce 
from  the  finest  portions  of  the  world,  we 
wish  to  show  that  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Amazon  is  not  an  abstraction,  but 
that  there  are  now  there,  in  actual  exist- 
ence, all  the  elements  of  a  profitable, 
large,  and  growing  commerce,  and  that^ 
therefore,  the  question  is  one  of  practi- 
cal importance.  We  will,  therefore, 
speak  of  the^roductions  of  this  interest- 
ing— we  had  almost  said  classic — ^land. 

In  the  Puna  country  of  Bolivia  we 
find  the  llama,  the  vicuna,  and  the  alpa- 
ca. Immense  fiocks  of  sheep  feed  in 
its  pastures  and  lie  down  upon  its  hills. 

Our  friend,  Lieutenant  Gibbon,  who 
a-bout  two  years  ago  was  sent  with  Lieu- 
tenant Herndon  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  explore  the  Amazon  from  it>s 
sources  to  its  mouth,  writes  that  it  is  a 
wool-growing  country;  that  immense 
flocks  of  sheep  are  tended  there.  In- 
deed, he  says,  the  country  is  over-popula- 
ted. 

Speaking,  a  few  weeks  since,  with  a 
northern  manufacturer  upon  this  subject, 
he  informed  me  that  he  had  then  just 
bought  $100,000  worth  of  this  Puna 
wool,  which,  instead  of  coming  down 
the  Amazon,  in  sight  of  which  almost  it 
was  clippea,  this  Japanese  policy,  that 
keeps  the  mouth  oi  that  river  closed, 
had  compelled  it  to  go  up  into  the  re- 
gion of  the  clouds,  in  order  that  it  might 
eross  the  Andes  and  reach  the  free  wa- 
ters of  the  Pacific.  Its  voyage  was  then 
around  Cape  Horn  to  Boston. 
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Chuquisaca,  or  the  "  Ci^r  of  Silver," 
is  situated,  as  already  stated,  on  the  *'di- 
vide'^  between  the  Amazon  and  the  La 
Plata. 

On  one  side  the  waters  of  the  PilcomJ 
ayo  flow  south ;  on  the  other,  those  ol 
the  Madeira  flow  north,  on  their  way  to 
the  *•  king  of  rivers." 

Near  by  Chuquisaca  is  Potosi.  Hert 
we  pass  from  the^regions  of  gold  and 
diamonds  to  those  of  quicksilver  and 
silver. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of 
Potosi  there  have  been  extracted  from 
them  not  less  than  sixteen  hundred  mil- 
Uons  of  dollars  !  The  vein  is  said  to  be 
as  rich  now  as  ever  it  wasj  but  it  is  not 
worked  for  the  want  of  mechanical 
force,  such  as  steam  and  the  facilities  of 
commerce  alone  can  give. 

It  is  from  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  Boli- 
via that  we  get  the  bark  for  the  manu- 
facture of  quinine.  The  cinchona,  or 
the  Peruvian  bark,  as  it  is  called,  i^  ^th- 
ered  there  on  those  navigable  water-  • 
courses  of  the  Atlantic,  and  taken  thence 
on  the  backs  of  sheep  and  asses  six 
hundred  miles  across  the  Andes  to  the 
Pacific. 

Two  millions  dollars' worth  of  this  bark 
was  gathered  there  the  last  year.  Does  not 
this  aflbrd  a  commercial  basis  sufiicient 
to  support  steam  navigation  up  the  Ama- 
zon to  Bolivia?  Bolivia  has  there  a 
thrifty  and  industrious  population  of  a 
million  and  a  half,  whose  commercial 
wants  would  be  supplied  by  this  new 
route.  One  of  her  cities  (Potosi)  has 
been  supplied  with  water,  at  the  cost  of 
$3,000,000  to  construct  the  works.  Can . 
commerce  with  such  a  people  be  an  ab- 
straction ?  The  productions  of  the  east- 
ern slopes  of  Bolivia  are  thus  described 
by  Caste!  nau : 

"Th^  productions  of  the  country  are 
in  great  variety.  Sugar-cane,  which  is 
gathered  eight  months  after  planting,  is 
the  staple  of  the  province  of  Cercado. 
Coffee,  successfully  cultivated  in  this 
province,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Chiquitos, 
yields  fruit  in  two  years  afler  being  plant* 
ed,  requiring  but  the  slightest  care. — 
The  cacao,  recently  introduced  in  these 
two  provinces,  bears  in  three  or  four 
years  at  most.  The  tamarind,  which 
succeeds  in  the  same  localities,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  country  of  Chiquitos,  re- 
quires five  years. 

"  Cotton  yields  annual  crops :  there  are 
two  species — the  white  and  the  yellovr. 
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"  Tobacco  gTOvrSf  so  to  speak,  without 
cultivation  in  the  province  of  Valle- 
Grande,  in  which  it  is  the  principal  ar- 
ticle of  trade.  Indigo,  of  which  there 
are  three  cultivated  species,  and  one 
wild,  is  equally  abundant.  Maize  ri- 
pens in  three  months,  without  regard  to 
season.  It  is  cultivated  more  particu- 
larly in  the  province  of  Cercado. 

"The  cassada  produces  in  eight 
months  after  planting.  There  are  two 
species  of  it — ^the  one  sweet,  the  other 
bitter ;  the  former  is  a  substitute  for  the 

J)otato,  and  even  for  bread  itself — the 
atter  serves  only  to  make  starch.  There 
are  many  varieties  or  species  of  bana- 
nas, which  produce  a  year  after  plant- 
ing. They  are  cultivated  especially  in 
the  province  of  Cercado.  Two  species 
of  rice,  white  and  red,  are  cultivated, 
both  in  the  province  of  Cercado  and 
ChiquitoS,  yielding  crops  every  five  or 
six  months.  It  is  said  to  grow  wild  in 
the  country  of  Chiquitos. 

"  The  vine,  which  flourishes  particu- 
larly in  the  province  of  Cordillera, 
where  it  was  cultivated  in  the  missions 
until  the  epoch  of  independence,  is  not 
now  made  use  of.  Jt  will,  perhaps, 
hereafter,  be  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
ducts of  that  couniry. 

"  Wheat^  barley,  and  the  potato^  could 
be    cultivated  with  advantage   in  the 

Erovinces  of  Chiquitos  and  Cordillera, 
ut  at  this  time  they  are  neglected,  ex- 
cept in  the  province  of  Villa-Grande. 
The  culture  of  coca  has  commenced  in 
the  province  of  Cercado,  where  it  is 
found  wild;  so  also  the  quinquina  on  the 
mountains  of  Samaipata.  As  already 
mentioned,  fruit  abounds  in  this  region 
-—oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  figs,  papayes, 
pomegranates,  muskmelons,  water  mel- 
ons, chirimoyas,  (which  the  Brazilians 
call /ruta  do  condej)  pineapples,  &c.  The 
last  mentioned  of  these  fruits  grow  wild 
and  in  great  abundance  in  the  woods  of 
Chiquitos.  We  met  with  it  particularly 
the  day  before  our  arrival  at  Santa  Anna. 
.  It  is  fine  flavored,  but  left  such  a  burning 
gensation  in  the  mouth  that  I  bitterly  re- 
pented having  tasted  it. 

"In  the  province  are  gathered  in 
great  abundance  jalap,  quinquina  bark, 
sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  roucou,  copahu, 
ipecacuanha,  caoutchouc,  copal.  &c. 

"  Dye-woods,  cabinet-woous,  and 
building  timber  abound.  The  inhabit- 
ants gather  with  care  great  quantities  of 
gums,  roots,  and  barks,  to  which  they 


attribute  medicinal  virtties  of  every 
kind.  At  several  points  in  the  depart- 
ment, especially  in  the  provinces  of 
Valle-Grande  and  Cordillera,  are  found 
iron,  and  traces  of  mercury.  Gold  i» 
found  in  the  province  of  Cercado,  near 
the  Pueblo  of  De  San  Xavi.  Mines  of  sil- 
ver were  worked  in  the  mountains  of 
Colchus  by  the  Jesuits.  Don  Sebastian 
Rancos,  whilst  he  was  governor  of 
Chiquitos,  announced  to  me  govern- 
ment that  diamonds  of  a  very  fine  water 
had  been  found  in  the  brooks  about 
Santo-Corazon." 

So  anxious  is  Bolivia  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  steamboat  upon  her  rivers^ 
that  she  has  offered  for  it  in  fee-simple 
20,000  square  miles  of  her  richest  lands. 

To  add  to  the  interest,  the  resourcei' 
the  charms  and  wealth  of  this  country, 
there  are  the  hot  springs  of  Tolula  with 
their  wonderful  properties ;  the  ruins  of 
Samaipata  and  Tiahuanaco,  which,  with 
their  symbols  and  their  hieroglyphic  re- 
cords, tell  of  a  people  anterior  to  the  In- 
cas,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Castelnau,  as 
superior  to  them  in  civilization  as  the 
conquerors  were. 

The  passage  through  the  forest  of 
the  Madeira  valley,  notwithstanding 
all  that  he  had  seen  on  his  way  from 
Rio  through  Brazil  to  this  point,  excited 
to  raptures  the  imagination  of  this  ob- 
servant traveler.  "The  landscape,-' 
says  he,  '^was  the  most  beautiful,  and 
the  vegetation,  changing  its  aspect  every 
instant,  constantly  presentecf  new  ob- 
jects to  us." 

The  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Cordille- 
ras, which  produce  the  coca  plant,  were 
to  iiim  objects  also  of  great  interest. — 
"This  vegetable,  says  he,  "has  proper- 
ties so  marvelous  that  it  enables  the  In- 
dians, without  any  other  nourishment  the 
while,  to  perform  forced  marches  of  five 
or  six  days."  It  is  a  stimulant,  and  by 
chewing  it  alone  the  Indians  will  per- 
form journeys  of  300  miles  without  ap- 
pearing in  the  least  fatigued.* 

*  The  coca  in  described  by  Casteinan  u  a  Muh 
which  rarely  attains  six  fvet  in  height,  and  does 
not  often  exceed  three ;  its  foliage  is  of  a  brifht 
green,  its  flower  white,  and  its  fruit  small  and  rrd. 
When  the  plants  are  aboai  eighteen  inches  hich 
they  are  transplanted  firom  the  seed  beds  into  fields 
called  eocoles.  The  ripe  leaves  are  gathered  with 
the  fingers.  They  are  dried  by  spreading  them  in. 
the  sun,  sometimes  on  woolen  cloths.  This  opera* 
tion  requires  great  care  ;  for  the  plant  must  be  pro* 
tecied  from  all  dampness,  which  .changes  its  color, 
and  thus  diminishes  its  value.  It  is  then  parked  in 
bags,  weighing  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds^  which  are  often  transported  to  great  dis- 
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In  the  province  of  Chichos  are  many 
mines  of  silver,  and  vast  herds  of  cattle. 

In  the  province  of  Lipaz,  where  the  cli- 
mate  is  cold  and  the  agricultural  staple 
barley,  llamas,  vicuiias,  alpacas,  with  deer 
and  the  beautiful  chinchillos,  abound. — 
Here  a  kind  of  copperas  called  "  piedra 
fipaz"  is  found ;  also  amethysts  and  oth- 
er precious  stones;  and  here,  too,  is  a 
great  plain,  18  by  120  miles,  covered 
•with  salt  already  fit  for  table  use. 

The  Pa  ray,  a  tributary  of  the  Ama- 
zon through  the  Madeira,  is  navigable 
to  Cuatro-Ojos,  which  is  thirty  leagues 
only  from  Santa  Cruz,  the  capital  of  the 
republic. 

But  Lipaz  is  far  to  the  south.  It  is  of 
the  Amazonian  water-shed  that  we  now 
wish  to  speak  ;  though  the  tributaries  of 
the  great  branches  of  the  Amazon  and 
the  La  Plata,  of  the  Madeira,  the  Tapa- 
jos,  and  the  Paraguay,  so  interlap  among 
themselves  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  find 
the  "  divide"  between  the  Madeira  and 
the  Paraguay  as  it  is  to  find  it  between 
the  Madeira  and  the  Tapajos. 

In  1772  Louis  Pinto  de  Souza  caused 
a  vessel  of  considerable  size  to  be  trans- 
ported from  the  head- waters  of  the 
Madeira  to  those  of  the  La  Plata,  that 
he  might  thus  set  the  example  of  an  in- 
land navigation.  The  portage  between 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  two  was 
only  two  miles  and  a  half. 

It  is  among  the  upper  tributaries  of  the 
Madeira  that  the  tradition  of  the  coun- 
try places  the  lost  mines  of  Urucuma- 
guan,  with  riches  equal  in  value  to  the 
fabulous  wealth  of  the  gilded  city  of 
Manoa.* 

tances.  The  IntUans  mix  tlie  coca  with  a  small 
qnaniity  of  lime,  and  constantly  carry  a  small  bag 
of  it  in  all  ihi>ir  excursions.  They  take  It  (Vom 
three  to  six  timesi  a  day.  Dr.  Tschudl  (Travels  in 
Peru,  paifo  453,)  mentions  an  Indian  of  sixty-two 
years  of  age,  wtio  was  employed  by  him,  and 
though  at  very  hard  vvorli  for  five  days,  took  no  oth- 
er nourishment,  and  rested  but  two  hours  of  the 
night.  Immediately,  or  soon  alter  this,  he  accom- 
plished a  journey  of  one  hundred  miles  in  two  days, 
aad  said  that  he  was  ready  to  do  the  same  thing 
•f  atq  if  they  woald  (tive  him  a  new  supply  of  coca. 
Casielnaa  says  he  himself  knew  of  instances  as 
extraordinary.  In  the  lime  of  the  Incas  tht  coca 
w*«  regarded  as  sacred. 

The  importance  of  the  coca  trada,  however,  is  di- 
minishing as  the  red  man  disappears.  From  17S5 
to  1789,  inclusively,  Castclnan  represents  the  con- 
rampiion  of  this  leaf  In  the  Tice-royalty  of  Lima 
alone  at  three  millionB  and  a  half  of  pounds,  and 
worth  one  million  and  a  quarter  of  money,  and  the 
total  consumption  of  Peru  at  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars. 

The  question  comes  up,  therefore  :  May  not  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Amaton  introduce  this  valua- 
ble plant  into  the  commerce  of  the  world  T 

*  Not  long  before  Lieutenant  Uerndon  wae  in 


On  the  banks  of  this  stream  are  now 
found  placers,  which,  using  only  ffourds 
and  calabashes  for  washers,  will  give 
the  miner  his  $J2  or  $3  per  day. 

Lakes,  too,  are  found  up  it^  tributaries, 
which  yield  the  most  abundant  supplies 
of  salt.  The  rivers  abound  in  fish,  and 
the  woods  with  game. 

Lieutenant  Gibbon  went  to  Bolivia  to 
explore  the  valley  of  the  Madeira,  and 
he  is  now  oh  his  way  down  that  river. 
The  Bolivians  hailed  him  as  a  bene- 
factor, and  afforded  him  every  facility 
in  their  power. 

While  he  was  in  Cochabamba  the  atten- 
tion of  that  government  was  called  4o  the 
subject  of  establishing,  on  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Madeira,  ports  of  entry  to 
foreign  commerce,  and  of  contracting 
with  a  company  to  put  steamers  on  her 
water-courses.  The  President  of  the 
republic  received  the  proposition  m  the 
most  gracious  manner.  Hence  the 
valley  of  the  Madeira  becomes  an  object 
6f  special  interest  at  this  time,  and  we 
may  therefore  be  pardoned  for  linger- 
injj:  in  it  so  long. 

Much  of  that  country  is  unknown, 
and  the  stories  that  are  told  of  its  riches 
and  its  productions  are  so  dazzling,  that 
we  of  a  severe  climate,  accustomed  as 
wo  are  to  a  stingy  soil,  from  which  its 
fruits  have  to  be  wrung  by  long  and 
patient  labor,  are  disposed  to  receive 
eye-witness  accounts  ot  them  with  some 
degree  of  allowance  at  least. 

So  far,  we  have  made  our  statements, 
with  reijard  to  this  subject,  partly  upon 
the  authority  of  intelligent  citizens  of 
that  artd  the  neighboring  country  with 
whom  we  have  conversed,  in  Peru,  and 
partly  upon  the  authority  of  M.  Castel- 
nau — a  man  of  standing  and  erudition, 
who  was  sent  out  by  the  French  govern- 
ment especially  to  examine  that  coun- 
try, ana  with  whom,  therefore,  over- 
coloring  would  be  a  crime ;  and.  finally, 
upon  the  authority  of  officers  whom  also 
the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  sent  there  for  the  same  purpose. 

As  bein^  all  of  a  piece  with  the  re- 
ports which^these  give,  we  quote  from  the 
letter  of  a  friend,  written  from  Lima  last 
summer,  and  which  was  before  the  pub- 
lication of  Castelnau's  travels.    Speak- 

Pem,  a  party  of  Peruvians,  who  had  been  on  a 
gold  exploration  to  the  Amazon  counirv,  returned. 
Thev  had  nothing  but  gourds  to  wash  with,  and 
thoujrh  they  met  with  many  untoward  circumstan- 
ces, they  extracted  seven  hundred  pounds  of  gold 
and  returned  home  with  it. 
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ing  of  Bolivia    and    her    enlightened 
President^  that  friend  says : 
"  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  have 

made  the  acquaintance  of  Don ,  a 

native  of  Chile,  and  whom  Gibbon  saw 
at  Cochabamba,  in  Bolivia.    This  Don 

is  undoubtedly  a  clever  man.    He 

says  he  has  come  to  Lima  to  make 
some  arrangement  concerning  the  mono- 
poly of  Peruvian  bark.  #  »  »  How- 
ever that  mBy  be,  he  pretends  that 
Belzu,  the  President  of  Bolivia,  is  favor- 
ably disposed  towards  us,  and  would 
grant  privileges  to  a  steam  navigation 
company  were  application  made  to  him 
in  due  forrn.  As  I  know  of  no  other  in- 
dividual in  Bolivia  with  whom  I  could 
communicate  on  the  subject  of  Ama- 
zonian navigation,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  use  of  him;  for,  in  my  opinion, 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  if  the  United 
States  mtend  to  secure  the  interior  trade 
x)f  South  America  for  its  citizens.     Don 

declares    that    the    Marmor6    is 

navigable  for  steamers  from  a  point  near 
Cochabamba  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Guapur^  or  Itenez;  and  so  onward  to 
the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Ben6. 
forming  together  the  Rio  Madeira;  that 
the  Cachuelas,  or  falls  of  the  Madeira, 
are  neither  impassable  nor  formidable, 
and  may  be  easily  ascended  by  steamers, 
as  there  is  plenty  of  water  and  no  rocks. 
To  prove  this,  he  asserts  that  a  Brazilian 
schooner  ascended  the  Marmor6  to 
Trinidad,  and  fired  a  salute  at  that  place, 
about  two  years  a^o.  After  passing  the 
falls,  the  river  is  of  course  navigable  to 
the  Amazon.  Admitting  this  statement 
to  be  true,  (and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
it)  as  the  Brazilians  constantly  ascend 
the  Itenez  to  Matto  Grosso,)  there  is 
open  navigation  from  Para  to  within  a 
few  leagues  of  Cochabamba^  at  least 
2,000  miles;  and  this  is  not  so  mcredible 
when  we  consider  the  length  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Missouri  river.  The  acces- 
sibility of  the  Bolivian  rivers  will,  how- 
ever, be  ascertained  with  greater  cer- 
tainty after  Gibbon  has  passed  through 
the  Cachuelas  of  the  Madeira,  as  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  will  sound,  or  other- 
wise minutely  examine,  the  different 
rapids  of  that  river,    and  correct  the 

errors  which says  are  in  the  chart 

made  by  Palacios,  a  copy  of  which  I 
sent  you  by  Mr.  O'Brian,  for  Herndon. 

"The  account  gives  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  lying  on  the  banks 
of  tiie  Marmorfi  is  very  glowing.    He 


says  <hat  the  richest  cocoa  and  coffee 
grow  almost  wild,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  former  is  consumed  by  the 
monkeys  and  birds,  for  the  want  of 
means  of  transporting  it  to  a  market. 
Sugar-cane,  of  gigantic  dimensions,  is 
found  everywhere;  white  and  yellow 
cotton,  of  a  staple  equal  to  Sea  island. 
Several  kinds  of  cascarilla  grow  in 
abundance,    as    also    sarsaparHla    and 

fums,  ornamental  and  other  woods,  and 
oney  and  wax,  in  immense  quantities. 
Crossing  the  Marmor6  from  Exaltacion 
to  the  southwest,  you  arrive  at  the  river 

Machuno,  which,  according  to ,  is  a 

small  Pactolus:  and  he  assures  me  that 
the  whole  country  between  the  Marmor6 
and  the  Itenez.  from  latitude  14  deg.  to  the 
north,  is  a  gold  district  as  rich  as  Cali- 
fornia. My  opinion  decidedly  is,  that 
the  whole  country  traversed  by  the  rivers 
opening  from  the  slope  of  the  eastern 
Cordillera,  from  Santa  Cruzde  la  Tierra, 
in  Bolivia,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ucayali, 
in  Peru,  is  one  immense  gold  and  silver 
region — gold  being  found  in  the  flats 
near  the  rivers,  and  silver  in  the  moun- 
tains. I  will  venture  to  predict  that  the 
same  region  contains  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones,  and  probably  some 
unknown  to  the  lapidary  at  present. 

"  The  silver  mines  ol  Carabaya  were 
immensely  productive  when  woiked  by 
Salcedo ;  so  much  so,  that  tlie  vice-regai 
government  trumped  up  an  accusation 
against  him,  tried,  and  ordered  his  exe- 
cution, to  obtain  possession  of  the  mines 
by  confiscation.  The  attempt  failed,  as 
the  Indians,  who  were  devoted  to  Sal- 
cedo, refused  to  give  any  information  to 
the  government  respecting  the  mines, 
and  they  have  remained  un worked  up 
to  the  present  time.  Gpld  is  known  to 
exist  in  considerable  quantities  at  Cara- 
baya. and  in  the  Pampa  del  Sacramento. 
I  have  seen  specimens  from  the  former 
place.  But  gold  is  the  last  attraction 
for  emigration  to  Bolivia.  The  soil  and 
its  products  are  the  source  from  which 
the  wanderers  from  foreign  lands  are  to 
find  plenty  and  happiness.  The  climate 
is  said  to  be  good,  and  the  In^lians,  except 
upon  the  lower  part  of  tJie  Ben^  peace- 
able and  well  disposed  to' the  whites.  In 

short,   according  to  ,   the  east  of 

Bolivia  affords  the   greatest  sphere  for 
trade  and  colonization. 

"  Without^  however,  placing  implicit 
credence  in  what slates,  I  deter- 
mined to  avail  myself  of  the  inff  tience 
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,h©  nndoubtedly  possesses  with  President 
Belzu  to  forward  as  far  as  possible  our 
plan  of  opening  the  navigation  of  the 
Amazon,  and  to  pr||rent^  as  much  as  I 
could,  the  success  oHhe  Brazilian  policy 
of  exclusion.     Having  ascertainea  from 

that  Guarayos,   a  village  of  four 

hundred  inhabitants,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  MarmorS  with  the  Itenez, 
on  the  Bolivian  side,  and  Exaltacion,  a 
town  of  four  thousand  inhabitants,  were 
the  principal  places  on  the  MarmorS  be- 
low the  town  of  Trinidad.  I  proposed  to 
him  to  write  to  Belzu,  ana  induce  hira  to 
declare  those  places  ports  of  entry  for 
foreign  commerce.  He  caught  at  the 
idea  at  once,  and  said  it  was  ^muy 
luminosa^*  and  wrote  to  the  President  by 
the  last  post  upon  the  subject.  He  says 
that  Belzu  has  declared  that  he  will 
make  no  concessions  to  the  Brazilleros  ; 
that  the  Norte  Americanos  are  the  people 
for  him,  as  tliey  will  bring  wealth,  force 
and  civilization  to  Bolivia. 

"I  cannot  doubt  that  the  Bolivian 
government  will  declare  t^e  places 
mentioned  above — viz:  Guarayos  and 
Exaltacion — ports  of  entry  to  foreign 
commerce.  In  that  event,  there  will 
be  one  great  point  gained.  It  will  show 
that  Bolivia  wishes  to  open  commercial 
relations  with  us ;  therefore  we  can  in- 
sist that  Brazil  shall  not  throw  any  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  our  trade  with 
that  republic.  Unfortunately,  we,  as  in- 
<fividual.s,  have  neither  the  power  nor 
the  means  of  carrying  out  this  gigantic, 
this  magnificent  plan  of  opening  the 
finest  and  most  extensive  region  of  the 

flobe  to  population  and  civilization.  We 
ave  gone  on  so  far  unaided  by  the 
cjounsel,  or  even  the  countenance,  of 
the  j^eneral  government,  with  the  ex- 
ception of . 

**  For  myself,  I  feel  full  of  this  vast 
•ubject;  for  I  know  that  with  in  less  than 
one  hundred  leagues  of  me  is  the  margin 
of  those  great  solitudes,  replete  with 
riches,  and  occupying  the  wild  space 
where  millions  of  the  human  race  might 
dwell  in  plenty  and  happiness,  where 
nature  annually  wastes  mure  than  would 
support  the  population  of  China  in  com- 
fort, and  where  the  most  luscious  fruits 
and  fairest  flowers  grow  and  bloom  un- 
known and  unnoticed.  When  I  reflect 
on  this,  and  on  the  miles  of  rivers  rolling 
on  in  silence  and  neglect,  I  feel  doubly  the 
want  of  power  and  money  to  accomplish 
their  introdoction  to  Che  civilized  world. 


"  To  return  to  the  question  of  internal 
navigation  in  South  America.  Enclosed 
you  will  find  a  slip  from  the  *Com- 
mercio*  newspaper,  published  in  this 
city,  containing  an  account  of  the  de- 
parture of  a  small  expedition  from  Pau- 
cartambo  to  explore  the  river  Madre  de 
Dios. 

"The^Cuzcaniansare  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  communicating  through 
their  rivers  to  the  Amazon  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  whenever  the  question 
shall  be  fairly  brought  before  the  Peru- 
vian government,  and  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  United  States  intend  to  force 
open  the  way  through  the  Brazils,  I  can 
count  upon  the  assistance  and  influence 
of  the  whole  department  of  Cuzco,  and 
probably  of  the  whole  number  of  sena- 
tors and  deputies  from  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  republic.  Until  some 
action  shall  be  taken  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  httle  can  be  done 
here. 

"  However,  en  attendant^  it  would  be 
well  if  you  were  to  attempt  to  organize 
a  company  for  the  navigation  of  the 
South  American  rivers  generally^  be- 
cause, whilst  we  look  at  the  Amazon, 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  La  Plata. 
The  country  lying  upon  the  head-waters 
of  that  river  is  better  populated  than 
that  on  the  confluence  of  the  Amazon, 
and,  from  all  I  can  learn, the  commerce 
with  Paraguay  alone  would  amply  re- 
pay the  outlay  necessary  to  establish  a 
steam  company  for  the  waters  of  the  La 
Plata.  Possibly,  if  steamers  were  actu- 
ally plying  upon  the  Paraguay  and 
Parana,  the  Brazilian  government  might 
be  bett<er  disposed  towards  us,  and  the 
question  of  Amazonian  navigation  be 
amicably  settled.  You  may  rest  assured 
that  if  the  United  States  do  not  move 
shortly  in  the  matter,  some  other  nation 
will. 

"  Even  the  Bolivians  themselves  are 
beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  importance 
of  opening  a  communication  with  the 
Atlantic.  The  subject  is  touched  upon 
in  the  enclosed  articles  from  the  *  Com- 
mercio,'  published  in  this  city.  The 
Bahia  Negra  is  not  put  down  on  the  map 
I  have,  nor  are  Guturriz,  the  lake  Izozos, 
the  river  Otuquis,  nor  the  Lativegnique ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  a  better  or  more 
direct  route  to  the  Paraguay  from 
Chuquisaca  (Sucre)  would  be  down  the 
Pilcomayo,  which  passes  within  a  few  ♦ 
leagues  of  the  town.    I  am  not  aware 
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whether  that  river  is  navigable,  nor 
whether  the  country  it  flows  through  is 
at  all  productive.  I  presume  not^  as  it 
traverses  the  Gran  Chaco  desert. 

*'  I  think  that  the  energies  and  influence 
of  all  the  friends  of  South  American  inter- 
nal navigation  and  colonization  should 
be  directed  towards  forming  a  company 
with  a  large  capital,  and  to  obiain  the 
aid  and  support  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  know  how  difTicUlt  an 
undertaking  it  is  to  wring  an  appropria- 
tion out  of  our  national  legislature  for 
any  purpose;  but  if  the  subject  could  be 
fairly  brought  before  it.,  and  some  of  the 
leading  senators  and  representatives 
could  be  excited  to  take  a  patriotic  in- 
terest in  itj  perhaps  something  might  be 
done. 

**  We  must,  on  our  side,  do  all  we  can. 
and  by  dint  of  perseverance  may  suc- 
ceed at  last  in  accomplishing  our  object. 
Should  we  do  so,  it  will  be  a  proud  sutis- 
faction  to  ourselves,  though  the  public 
may,  and  probably  will,  leave  us  to  ex- 
claim :  *  Hus  ego  vcrsiculos  fecij  tulit  alter 
honor  es."* 

"I  shall  continue  working  on,  and 
writing  to  you  whenever  I  have  any- 
thing of  the  least  interest  to  communi- 
cate." 

We  think  that  from  this  showing  we 
are  entitled  to  say  that  commerce  up  and 
down  the  Amazon  now  with  Bolivia  is 
not  an  abstractfon.  • 

Just  as  we  are  concluding  this  chapter, 
we  receive  a  communication  from  South 
America,  stating  that  in  all  probability 
Bolivia  will  make,  in  the  month  of 
December,  1852,  Exaltacion,  on  the 
Madeira,  and  Reyes,  on  the  Beni — ^both 
belonging  to  the  Amazonian  water-shed 
and  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Madeira — 
free  ports  to  the  commerce  of  the  world; 
and  tliat  the  sum  of  $10,000  will  be 
offered  as  a  reward  to  the  first  steamer 
that  shall  arrive  at  either  one  of  these 
places. 

The  results  of  Lieutenant  Gibbon's 
exploration  of  these  water-courses  are, 
moreover,  looked  for,  it  is  said,  with  ex- 
ceeding interest  by  the  Bolivians. 

About  one-half  of  Bolivia,  two-thirds 
of  Peru,  three-fourths  of  Ecuador,  and 
one-half  of  New-Granada  are  drained 
by  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries.  For 
the  want  of  steamboat  navigation  on 
these  water-courses,  the  trade  of  all  these 
parts  of  those  countries  goes  west  by 
caravans  of  mules  to  the  Pacific*  There. 


it  is  shipped,  and,  after  doubling  Cape 
Horn  and  sailing  eight  or  ten  thousand 
miles,  it  is  then  only  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  on  its  wa]||o  the  United  States 
or  Europe;  wherea^  if  the  navigation 
of  the  Amazon  were  free  to  these  coun- 
tries,  the  steamers  on  that  river  would 
land  their  produce  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  for  what  it  costs  to  convey  it 
across  the  Andes  on  mules  to  the  Pa- 
cific. 

A  question,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
impjortance  to  these  republics  is  the  free 
navigation  of  that  river.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  steamboat  upon  their  tribu- 
taries  of  it  would  be  followed  by  the 
immigrant  up  the  Amazon,  who  would 
soon  make  a  perfect  garden-spot  of  the 
splendid  provinces  that  are  on  its  banks. 

The  distance  between  the  sources  of 
the  Amazon,  in  Peru,  and  her  Pacific 
coast  is,  at  the  nearest  pointy  not  more 
than  sixty  or  seventy  miles. 

The  province  of  Caxamarca,  which  is 
upon  the  Amazonian  water-shed  in  Pern, 
has  a  population  of  70,000.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  healthiest  part  of  the  world.  In 
1792  (according  to  M.  Martin)  there  were 
eight  persons  in  it  whose  respective  ages 
were  114,  117,  121,  131,  132,  141,  and 
147;  and  one  person  died  there  at  the 
age  of  144  years,  seven  months,  and  five 
days,  leaving  800  living  descendants. 
The  city  of  Caxamarca  is  in  7**  south. 

There  are  upon  this  water-shed,  in  Bo- 
livia, the  cities  of  Chuquisaca,  Cochar 
bamba,  and  Santa  Cruz;  in  Peru,  the 
famous  city  of  Cuzco.  Huancaveliea, 
(celebrated  for  the  richest  quicksilver 
mines  in  the  world,)  Tarma,  Caxamarca, 
and  Moyabamba;  and  in  Ecuador,  the 
celebrated  city  of  Quito,  besides  nume- 
rous other  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets 
in  them  all. 

The  revolution  which  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  around  tiie  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  made  in  the  trade  of  the  East-  was 
not  greater  than  that  which  the  free  na- 
vigation of  the  Amazon  would  make  in 
the  trade  in  lliese  four  republics.  It 
would  make  of  them  new  countries  and 
a  new  people.  Total  population  at  pre- 
sent estimated  between  seven  and  eight 
millions. 

In  May,  1851,  Lieut.  Hemdon  set  out 
from  Lima,  on  his  way  to  explore  the 
Amazon ;  and  it  is  through  him  that  we 
derive  most  of  the  following  information 
concerning  the  Peruvian  water-shed  ot- 
that  river* 
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We  therefore  introduce  the  reader  upon 
thai  water-shed  by  an  extract  from  nis 
journal,  which  he  has  kindly  permitted 
ua  to  make.  Standing  in  view  of  three 
beautiful  lakes — one  of  them,  Moroco- 
cha,  or  "  Painted  Lake,"  being  that  from 
which  the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon 
flow — he  remarks : 

"Though  not  yet  sixty  miles  from  the 
sea,  we  had  crossed  the  great  '  divide' 
which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Paci- 
fic from  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
last  steps  of  our  mules  had  made  a  stri- 
king change  in  our  geographical  rela- 
tions— so  suddenly  and  so  quickly  had 
we  been  cut  off  from  all  connection  with 
the  Pacific,  and  placed  upon  waters  that 
rippled  and  sparkled  joyously  as  they 
danced  by  our  feet  on  their  way  to  join 
the  glad  waves  of  the  dark  blue  ocean 
that  washes  the  shores  of  our  own  dear 
land.  They  whispered  to  me  of  home, 
and  my  heart  went  along  with  them. 
I  thought  of  Maury,  with  his  researches 
concerning  the  currents  of  the  sea;  and 
recollecting  the  close  physical  connection 
pointed  out  by  him  as  existing  between 
these  the  waters  of  the  Amazon  and 
those  of  our  own  majestic  Mississippi,  I 
musingly  dropped  a  bit  of  green  moss, 
plucked  from  the  hill-side,  upon  the  bo- 
som of  the  placid  Morococha,  and  as  it 
floated  alon^  I  followed  it,  in  imagina- 
tion, down  through  the  luxurious  climes, 
the  beautiful  skies,  and  enchanting  sce- 
nery of  the  tropics,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
preat  river  that  this  little  lake  was  feed- 
ing; thence  across  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
through  the  Yucatan  pass  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico ;  thence  along  the  gulf  stream, 
and  so  out  upon  the  ocean  off  the  shores 
of  our  own  *  land  of  flowers.'  Here  I 
fancied  it  might  have  met  with  silent 
little  messengers  cast  by  the  hands  of 
8]^mpathizing  friends  and  countrymen 
high  up  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi or  away  in  the  Far  West,  upon 
the  distant  fountains  of  the  Missouri. 

^It  was  indeed  but  a  bit  of  moss  that 
was  floating  upon  the  water  while  I 
mused.  But  fancy,  awakened  and  sti- 
mulated by  surrounding  circumstances, 
had  already  converted  it  into  a  skiff 
manned  by  fairies,  and  bound  upon  a 
mission  of  high  import^  bearing  messages 
of  peace  and  good-will,  and  telling  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  of  settlement 
and  civilization,  of  religious  and  politi- 
cal liberty,  from  the  ^  King  of  Rivers' 
to  the  *  Father  of  Waters,'  and  possibly 


meeting  in  the  Florida  Pass,  and  speak- 
ing through  a  trumpet  louaer  than  the 
tempest^  with  sprites  sent  down  by  the 
naiads  of  Lake  itaska  with  greetings  to 
Morococha.       ' 

"  I  was  now  for  the  first  time  fairly  in 
the  field  of  my  operations. 

"  I  had  been  sent  to  explore  the  val- 
ley of  the  Amazon,  to  sound  its  streams, 
and  to  report  as  to  their  navigability.  I 
was  commanded  to  examine  its  neldsL 
its  forests,  and  its  rivers,  that  I  might 
guage  their  capabilities,  active  and  dor- 
mant, for  trade  and  commerce  with  the 
states  of  Christendom,  and  make  known 
to  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  age 
the  resources  which  lie  in  concealment 
there,  waiting  for  the  touch  of  civilizap 
tion  and  the  breath  of  the  steam-engine 
to  give  them  animation,  life,  and  pal- 
pable existence. 

"  Before  us  lay  this  immense  field, 
dressed  in  the  robes  of  everlasting  sum- 
mer, and  embracing  an  area  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  square  miles, 
on  which  the  foot-fall  of  civilized  man 
had  never  been  heard.  Behind  us  tow- 
ered, in  forbidding  grandeur,  the  crests 
and  peaked  summits  of  the  Andes,  clad 
in  the  garb  of  eternal  winter. 

"The  contrast  was  striking  and  the 
field  inviting.  But  who  were  the  la- 
bourers? Gibbon  and  I.  We  were  all. 
The  rest  were  not  even  gleaners.  But 
it  was  well.  The  expedition  had  been 
planned  and  arranged  at  home  with 
admirable  judj^ment  and  consummate 
sagacity;  for  had  it  been  on  a  grand 
scale,  commensurate  with  its  importance, 
or  even  larger  than  it  was,  it  would  have 
broken  down  with  its  own  weight. 

"Though  the  waters  where  I  stood 
were  bound  on  their  way  to  meet  the 
streams  of  our  northern  hemisphere,  and 
to  bring,  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  into  one,  and  place  it  before 
our  own  doors ;  yet  from  the  head  of 
navigation  on  one  stream  to  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  other,  the  distance  to 
be  sailed  could  not  be  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand miles. 

"Vast,  many,  and  great,  doubtless, 
are  the  varieties  of  climates,  soils,  and 
productions  within  such  a  range.  The 
importance  to  the  world  of  settlefnent, 
cul titration  and  commerce  in  the  valley 
of  the  Amazon  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
With  the  climates  of  India,  and  of  all  the 
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habitable  portions  of  the  earth,  piled  one  tion  from  the  sea,  is  one  hundred  and 
above  the  other  in  quick  succession,  til-  ihirty  leagues  from  the  city  of  Huanucoy 
lage  and  good  husbandry  here  would  and  twenty-four  from  Moyabamba.  Cli- 
transfer  the  productions  of  the  East  to  mate  very  healthy,  and  free  from  all 
this  ma^ificent  river-basin,  and  place  annoying  insects, 
them  within  a  few  days'  easy  sail  of  It  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  plain  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  leagues  in 

"  Only  a  few  miles  back  we  had  first  circumference,  which  is  intersected  by 
entered  the  famous  mining  districts  of  many  rivulets.  The  soil  is  fertile,  pro- 
Peru.  A  large  portion  of  the  silver  which  ducing  in  great  abundance  cotton,  cof- 
constitutes  the  circulation  of  the  world,  fee,  sugar,  mdigo,  and  cocoa,  as  well  as 
was  dug  from  the  range  of  mountains  everything  else  to  which  the  climate  is 
upon  which  we  were  standing,  and  most  adapted.  Here  ihe  plantain  couf  inuea, 
of  it  came  from  that  slope  of  them  which '  without  any  other  care  than  that  re- 
is  drained  off  into  the  Amazon.  Is  it  quired  to  remove  the  noxious  weeds,  to 
possible  for  commerce  and  navigation  produce  in  full  vigor  from  fifty  to  sixty 
up  and  down  this  majestic  water-course  years.  Cotton  gives  a  crop  in  six  months 
and  its  beautiful  tributaries,  to  turn  back  from  the  seed;  rice  in  five  months :  and 
this  stream  of  silver  from  its  western  indigq  grows  wild.  Neat  cattle  and 
course  to  the  Pacific,  and  conduct  it  with  sheep  thrive  here  and  multiply  most  ra- 
steamers,  down  the  Amazon,  to  the  Uni-  pidly.  Population  of  the  town  and  its 
ted  States^  there  to  balance  the  stream  two  ports  m  1848,  5,350;  annual  births 
of  gold  with  which  we  are  likely  to  be  about  235 ;  deaths,  40.  Principal  branch 
flooded  from  California  and  Australia.  of  industry,  cotton  cloth,  of  which  they 
"  Questions  which  I  could  not  answer,  manufacture  between  thirty-five  and 
and  reflections  which  I  could  not  keep  forty  thousand  yards.  It  is  made  by 
back,  crowded  upon  me.  Oppressed  with  hand,  and  one  yard  of  our  common 
their  weight  and  the  magnitude  of  the  coarse  cotton  is  worth  there  two  of  that, 
task  before  me,  I  turned  slowly  and  sadly  The  currency  is  white  wax  and  this 
away,  secretly  lamenting  my  own  want  coarse  cotton  stuff'of  the  country,  which 
of  ability  for  Inis  great  undertaking,  and  in  Chachapoyas  is  worth  twelve  cents 
sincerely  regretting  that  the  duty  before  the  yard. 

me  had  not  been  assigned  to  abler  and       One  pound  of  white  wax  is  worth  four 
better  hands.''  yards  of  cotton ;  a  good-sized  bull   one 

The  Amazon,  in  Peru,  is  called  the  hundred  yards;  a  well-grown  fat  h<^, 
Maranon.  It  takes  its  rise  in  about  11  sixty  yards;  a  bie  sheep,  twelve  yards; 
deg.  south,  and  flows  N.  N.  W.  for  about  twenty-five  pomidsof  coflfee,  six  yards; 
five  hundred  miles ;  thence  turning  east,  twenty-five  gallons  of  rum,  twelve  yards; 
and  constituting,  according  to  the  maps,  a  laying  hen,  four  ounces  of  wax;  a 
(but  the  m^ps  are  wronjr,)  the  boundary  chicken,  two  ounces;  twenty-five  pounds 
line  between  Peru  and  Ecuador  for  about  of  rice  in  the  husk,  a  half  pound  of  wax; 
eight  hundred  miles  by  its  windings. —  twenty -five  pounds  of  corn,  two  ounces ; 
Crossing  in  Peru  the  heau-waters  of  the  twenty-five  pounds  beans,  ibur ounces;  a 
main  stream,  Lieut.  Hemdon  reached  basket  of  yucas,  weighing  from  fi^y  to 
the  banks  of  the  Huallaga,  a  noble  tri-  sixty  pounds,  two  •unoes ;  twenty-five 
butary,  and  embarked  upon  it  at  Tinga-  pounds  seed  cotton,  eight  ounces ;  a 
Maria.  He  descended  it  to  its  junction  bunch  of  plantains,  weighing  from  forty 
with  the  main  stream,  and  thence  to  the  to  fifty  pounds,  three  needles.  Storax, 
mouth  of  the  latter  by  a  river  naviga-  cinnamon,  milk  of  trees,  gums,  and  other 
tion  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  &ye  products  of  the  forests  have  no  fixed  va- 
hundred  miles.  fue ;  but  they  may  be  had  in  quantity  from 

At  Tarapoto  he  fell  in  with  a  clever  the  Indians  at  merely  nominal  prices. 
New-England  blacksmitli,  who  had  been  The  land  transportation  from  Tara- 
in  that  country  for  many  years,  and  from  poto  to  Moyabamba,  with  its  population 
whose  valuaole  notes  concerning  the  of  15,000,  is  done  on  the  backs  of  In- 
commercial  resources  of  the  places  vi-  dians.  Seventy-five  pounds  make  a  load, 
sited  by  him,  we  derive  the  following:  and  the  freight  is  six  yards  of  cotton, 
Tarapoto,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  valued  at  three  yards  of  our  common 
the  Huallaga,  six  leagues  above  Cha-  "  fi'penny  bit''  stuff, 
suta,  the  head  of  uninterrupted  naviga-       The  pay  of  a  common  labourer  is  f6«r 
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ounces  of  wax  a  day  and  found,  "  wiOi 
chtcha  at  discretion." 

This  is  the  most  important  town  in  the 
province  of  Mainas,  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  navigable  waters,  and  its 
connection  with  such  a  large  extent  of 
territory  that  is  not  liable  to  overflow. 

From  Tarapoto  to  Chasuta  you  pass 
the  villages  of  Juan  Guerra  and  Shapaya. 
Chasuta  is  at  the  head  of  uninterrupted 
navigation  on  the  Huallaga.  Lieutenant 
Herndon,  coming  down  at  low  water, 
met  between  this  place  and  the  mouth 
of  th€i  Amazon  witii  nowhere  less  than 
^ye  feet  of  water.  The  high-water 
mark  is  forty  feet  above  the  sta<;e  in 
■which  the  river  was  when  he  was  there. 
From  Chasuta  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ama- 
zon the  distance  by  water  is  upwards  of 
3,000  miles  j  and  for  half  the  year  the 
Pennsylvania,  seventy-four,  would  find 
water  enough  to  reach  that  village  from 
the  sea. 

Population  of  Chasuta  1,031 ;  distance 
to  Tarapoto  by  land  six  leagues ;  cost  of 
transportation,  one  pound  of  wax  the  In- 
dian load,  one  pound  of  wax  being 
equivalent  to  four  yards  of  cotton. — 
Cows,  sheep,  horses  and  hogs  thrive 
well.     Productions  those  of  Tarapoto. 

Y^nimaguas,  twenty-four  leagues  be- 
low Chasuta;  population  319;  country 
fertile.  -A  good  road  can  be  cut  from 
this  place  almost  in  a  straight  line  to 
Moyabamba,  distance  thirty  leagues. 

Santa  Cruz  is  thirty-five  leagues  below 
Chasuta.  Here  white  wax  is  worth  one 
and  a  third  yards  cotton,  and  five  pounds 
wax  are  sold  for  one  white-handled  knife. 
Population  300. 

Cbaraicuros,  thirty-nine  leagues  be- 
low Chasuta,  with  a  population  of  331. 
Valuable  resins  and  gums  abound  in  the 
woods.  - 

Lagnna,  forty-four  leagues  below  Cha- 
suta, and  four  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Huallaga,  has  a  population  of  742,  and 
a  fertile  soil. 

Urarinas,  on  the  Amazon,  five  leagues 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Huallaga — po- 
pulation forty-three.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant place  on  account  of  the  immense 
quantities  in  its  vicinity  of  the  tree 
which  produces  the  ^um-copal. 

Passmg  by  the  villages  of  Paranari 
and  San  Regis,  we  come  to  Nauta,  the 
capital  of  the  district.  It  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Amazon,  forty- 
six  leagues  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Huallaga,  and  ninety-four  below   the 


head  of  uninterrupted  navigation  on  that 
river. 

It  is  to  this  place  that  Brazil,  by  trea- 
ty  with  Peru,  has  just  contracted  for  a 
hne  of  steamers,  under  the  Brazilian 
flag,  from  Para,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon.  This  line  is  to  have  a  monop- 
oly of  steamboat  navigation  on  the 
Amazon  for  thirty  years,  with  a  bonus 
of  100,000  per  annum  for  the  first  fif- 
teen. 

It  therefore  becomes  a  place  of  im- 
portance; and,  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  allude  to  it  a^ain  in  connection  with 
this  steamboat  line,  under  the  Brazilian 
flag,  we  will  here  take  no  more  notice 
of  It. 

Nauta  is  also  only  half  a  league  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Ucayali,  another  tri- 
butary of  the  Amazon,  and  larger  than 
the  Huallaga — population  810. 

Here  one  yard  of  English  or  Ameri- 
can cotton  is'  worth  two  and  two-thirds 
yards  ot  the  cotton  cloth  of  the  country; 
and  thirty-four  pounds  of  sarsaparilla  are 
given  for  eight  yards  of  the  latter ;  a 
full-ffrown  hen  is  worth  six  needles;  a 
chicken  three ;  and  fifty  or  sixty  pounds 
of  yncas  six.  A  Portuguese  merchant 
has  established  a  house  here. 

Amaguas,  seven  miles  below  Nauta, 
is  an  important  point,  (though  at  present 
it  has  but  240  inhabitants,)  on  account  of 
its  great  extent  of  fertile  lapds. 

Passing  Amaguas  with  its  240  inhab- 
itants, Iquitos  with  its  127,  and  Arau 
with  its  80,  we  arrive,  twenty-seven 
leases  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ucayali, 
which  comes  from  the  sou^  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Napo,  a  triljflary  from 
Ecuador.  There  is  here  a  settlement 
consisting  of  one  family  of  Mitos  Indi- 
ans and  one  fugitive  slave  from  Brazil- 
total  thirty-one. 

This  river  is  two  hundred  yards 
broad  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  for 
three  hundred  miles.  It  is  rich  in  gold ; 
its  banks  are  inhabited  by  hostile  tribes 
of  Indians,  and  covered  with  sarsaparil- 
la and  other  valuable  products  of  the 
forests.  These  Indians  make  the  finest 
and  most  beautiful  hammocks  that  are 
found  in  the  Pampa  del  Sacramento; 
price  of  a  hammock  two  yards  of  cot- 
ton. The  trade  in  poisons  makes  this  an 
important  place. 

Pebas  is  thirteen  leagues 'below  the 
mouth  of  the  Napo;  has  a  population  of 
387,  and  a  fine  country  round  about.— 
Its  productions  are  white  and  black  wax, 
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sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  poisons,  storax, 
^'chambira,"  hammocks,  pitch,  copal, 
incense,  India  rubber,  milk  of  tne  cow- 
tree,  and  many  curiosities,  which  the 
Indians^  who,  tnough  wild  and  sava^re, 
are  fiiendly  to  the  white  man,  usually 
bring  in  exchange  for  beads,  trinkets,,&c., 
White  wax  is  worth  two  yards  of  cot- 
ton; black,  one  and  a  halt ;  thirty-four 
pounds  sarsaparilla,  twenty-four  yards; 
nammock,  two  yards;  a  little  pot  of 
poison,  four  yards;  one  pound  vanilla, 
eight  yards. 

Thence  to'Loreto^  the  frontier  town  of 
Peru,  we  have  five  small  villages.  Lo- 
reto  is  160  leagues  below  the  head  of 
uninterrupted  navigation  of  the  Hualla- 
ga:  poDulation,  122.  In  this  villa&:e 
you  nnd  a  preparation  from  the  wild 
yuca,  which  is  very  palatable,  whole- 
some, and  nutricious.  It  is  a  good  sub- . 
stitute  for  bread. 

Sarayacu,  situatted  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ucayali,  300  miles  aS)ove  its 
iunction  with  the  Amazon,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  1,270. 

This  is  an  important  point  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  region.  Eight  or  ten  miles 
above  this  town  the  Ucayali  receives  the 
Ahuaytia,  w^ich  takes  its  rise  almost  on 
the  banks  of  the  Huallaga.  A  few  miles 
up  this  tributary  bring  you  to  a  great 
sarsapafHta  country.  This  drug  costs 
here  eight  yards  of  the  cotton  cloth  of 
the  country  the  one  hundred  pounds ; 
which  one  hundred  pounds  are  worth 
$25  in  Para,  and  from  $40  to  $60  in  Eu- 
rope, according  to  the  markets.  These 
eight  yards  oi  cotton  for  the  one  hun- 
dred poAdg  of  sarsaparilla,  according 
to  the  statement  of  this  clever  black- 
smith, are  worth  four  yards  only  of  our 
coarse  cotton. 

Let  us,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration, trace  this  trade  through  its  en- 
tire course. 

The  American  or  English  peddler  to  the 
Amazon — for  trader  he  is  not— buys  in 
New-York  or  Liverpool,  as  the  case  may 
be,  four  yards  of  cotton,  for  which  he 
pays  twenty-five  cents.  He  ships  it 
thence  around  Cape  Horn  to  Callao. — 
Here  it  pays  duty  at  the  Peruvian  cus- 
tom-house, and  is  sent  thence  to  Lima  by 
mule.  By  this  time,  what  with  freioht, 
transDortation,  and  commissions,  it  lias 
cost  the  purchaser  fifty  cents.  It  is  then 
packed  on  mules,  earned  acro?s  the 
Andes,  and  in  about  twelve  months  from 
the  time,  of  its  leaving  New- York  or 


Liverpool  it  arrives  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ucayali,  where  it  is  sent  up  by  boat, 
which  occupies  three  hundred  working 
hours  in  going  up  three  hundred  miles  to 
Sarayacu  and  the  sarsaparilla  country. 
Here  this  piece  of  four  yards  is  exchang* 
ed  in  barter,  according  to  Hacket  the 
New-England  mechanic,  from  whom  we 
have  been  quoting,  for  one  hundred 
pounds  of  that  drug.  A  shipment  of  the 
return  cargo  is  then  made  in  the  rude 
river  raft  of  the  country,  and  this  one 
hundred  pounds  of  sarsaparilla,  bought 
with  four  yards  of  "  fi'-penny-bit"  cotton, 
when  it  reaches  the  Amazon,  is  worth 
$9  in  Nauta,  $10.50  in  Tabatinga,  S25 
at  Para,  and  $50  at  New-York  or  Liver- 
pool. The  voyage  has  been  a  long  and 
a  tedious  and  a  roundabout  one,  but  the 
profits  are  enormous.  ' 

Now,  if  Peru  and  Brazil,  instead  of 
forcing  commerce  with  their  interior 
provinces  to  go  around  "Robin  Hood's 
Darn"  to  get  uiere,  would  open  ports  of 
entry  to  all  nations  and  permit  them 
to  use  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon,  the 
citizens  and  subjects  of  Peru  and  Brazil, 
instead  of  getting  four  yards  of  cotton 
for  their  one  hundred  pounds  of  sarsapa- 
rilla, would  get  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  for  it. 

It  would  be  difliciUt  to  quot«  any  ex- 
ample more  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
advantages  to  Peru  of  that  "  policy  of 
commerce"  which  calls  for  the  establish- 
ments of  ports  of  entry  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Maranon,  as  the  main 
trunk  of  ther  Amazon  is  here  called ;  at 
Chasuta,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Huallaga ;  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Ucayali ;  and  at  Nautau,  which  is  at 
the  junction  of  this  last  with  the  Ama- 
zon. 

So  Ecuador  might  establish  ports  of 
entry  on  her  side  of  the  Amazon,  at 
Borja,  if  the  navigation  be  uninterrupt- 
ed that  far,  and  if  Borja  belong  to  her ; 
and  at  the  head  of  navi^tion  at  each 
one  of  her  Amazonian  tributaries,  as  the 
Pastaza,  the  Napo,  the  Putomayo^  and 
the  Japura;  though  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion of  the  last  is  perhaps  in  New  GranaBa. 

Now,  if  one  of  these  republics  should 
declare  such  places  free  ports  to  all  the 
world,  or  ports  of  entry  to  the  commerce 
of  all  nations  at  peace  with  her,  surely 
Brazil  would  not  in  this  enlightened  dar, 
if  an  American  or  an  Englishman  should 
wish  to  wear  his  own  fiag  and  joo  up  in 
his  own  bottom  under  it  on  a  traduig  voj- 
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age  to  those  ports — ^surely,  we  say.  Brazil 
would  not  at  this  dav  attempt  to  play  the 
part  of  Japan,  and  hinder  those  vessels 
mm  passing  oy  her  doors  to  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  Pastaza,  we  are  informed  on  the 
authority  of  our  old  friend,  Gen.  Villamil, 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  £cuador,  is 
navigable  nearly  up  to  Quito ;  and,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  sands  of  most  of 
those  streams  are  auriferous. 

Tabantinga  is  the  frontier  post  of  Bra- 
zil on  the  Amazon.  Thence  ascending, 
we  have  an  uninterrupted  navigation 
along  the  main  trunk  of  the  Amazon, 
which  here  courses  through  the  northern 
parts  of  Peru,  and  not  far  from  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  Ecuador,  for  the  distance 
of  500  or  600  miles.  Thus  a  steamboat 
TDSLy  reach  the  foot  of  the  Andes. 

Lieut.  Hemdon  entered  the  Amazon 
four  hundred  and  sixty  miles  above  the 
Brazilian  boundary,  and  he  thus  de- 
scribes the  river  there  : 

"  The  Amazon,  where  it  receives  the 
Hualiaga,  is  five  hundred  yards  broad. 
The  march  of  this  great  river  in  its  silent 
grrandeur  was  sublime;  but,  in  the  un- 
tamed might  of  its  turbid  waters,  as  thejr 
cut  away  its  banks,  tore  down  the  ^i- 
g^ntic  denizens  of  the  forests  and  built 
up  islands,  it  was  awful.  It  rolled 
through  ihe  wilderness  with  a  stately 
and  solemn  air :  its  waters  looked  angry, 
sullen,  and  relentless^  and  the  whole 
scene,  as  the  noise  of  the  falling  trees 
came  booming  at  distant  intervals  across 
the  forest,  awoke  emotions  of  awe  and 
dread,  such  as  are  caused  by  the  funeral 
solemnities,  the  minute-gun,  the  howl  of 
the  wind,  and  the  angry  tossings  of  the 
waves,  when  all  hands  are  called  'to 
bury  the  dead'  in  a  troubled  sea. 


"Though  the  river  was  not  at  its  full, 
it  reminded  me  of  our  Mississippi  at  its 
topmost  floods.  The  waters  are  qui(e  as 
muddy  and  quite  as  turbid,  but  the  Ama- 
zon lacked  the  charm  and  the  fascina- 
tion which  the  plantation  upon  the  bank, 
the  city  upon  the  bluflj  and  the  steam- 
boat upon  the  water,  lend  to  its  fellow  of 
the  north ;  nevertheless,  I  felt  pleasure 
at  its  sight.  1  had  already  traveled  seven 
hundred  miles  by  water,  and  fancied  that 
this  powerful  stream  would  soon  carry  me 
to  the  ocean.  But  the  water  travel  was 
comparatively  just  begun ;  many  a  weary 
month  was  to  elapse  ere  I  should  again 
look  upon  the  familiar  face  of  the  sea,  and 
many  a  time,  when  worn  and  wearied 
with  the  canoe  life,  did  1  exclaim,  ^This 
river  seems  interminable.' 

"  Its  capacities  for  trade  and  commerce 
are  inconceivably  great.  Its  industrial 
future  is  the  most  dazzling ;  and  to  the 
touch  of  steam,  settlement  and  cultiva- 
tion, this  rolling  stream  and  its  magnifi- 
cent water-shed  would  start  up  into  a 
display  of  industrial  results  that  would 
maKe  the  valley,  of  the  Amazon  one  of 
the  most  enchanting  regions  on  tlie  face 
of  the  earth." 

"  From  its  mountains  you  may  dig  sil- 
ver, iron,  coal,  copper,  quicksilver,  zinc, 
anu  tin ;  from  the  sands  of  its  tributaries 
you  may  wash  gold,  diamonds,  and  pre- 
cious stones ;  from  its  forests  you  may 
gather  drugs  of  virtues  the  most  rare, 
spices  of  aroma  the  most  exquisite,  gums 
and  resins  of  the  most  useful  properties, 
dyes  of  hues  the  most  brilliant,  with 
cabinet  and  building  woods  ot  the  finest 
polish  and  most  enduring  texture.  Its 
climate  is  an  everlasting  summer,  and 
its  harvest  perennial.'' 


ART.  IV.-OONNEOTION  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  WITH  THE 
GULF— INTERESTS    OF  ALABAMA. 


MOKTGOMERT  AND  PENBACOLA  RAIL-ROAD. 

Few  subjects  are  more  interesting  than  the  richest  soil,  the  best  harbors^  and  the 

to   trace  the  developments  of  different  most  valuable  agricultural  productions, 

sections  of  the  country  when  connected  Sot  only  of  the  Union,  but  of  the  whole 

by  means  of  rail-roads,  and  the  other  world.     It  has  been   aptly  said    that 

yarious  systems  of  internal  communica-  "  CoUan  is  King,"  since  every  thing  of 

lions.     The  commercial  independence  commercial  importance  depends  upon  it 

of  the  South  has  become  no  longer  prob-  in  the  way  of  exchange.    The  cotton 

lematicai.    We  possess  tlie  finest  nvers,  planter  has,  until  very  recently,  conti 
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nued  blind  to  his  own  interests,  by,  de- 
pending upon  expensive,  uncertain,  and 
circuitous  routes  in  the  transportation  of 
his  productions  to  either  domestic  or 
foreign  markets.  "  Direct  irad<^^  is  the 
natural  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween nations,  and  no  fact  is  of  more 
importance  for  the  cotton  planter  to 
understand  than  this  simple  axiom. — 
The  intervention  of  third  parties,  the 
rates  of  commission,  insurance,  lignter- 
age,  steamboat  transportation,  wharf- 
age, dray  age,  and  various  other  expenses 
levied  upon  a  bale  of  cotton  before  it 
can  be  shipped  in  a  safe  vessel  to  a 
foreign  market,  has  rendered  the  ports 
of  New-Orleans  and  Mobile  a  dread  to 
the  majority  of  planters  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi. 

To  promote  the  mercantile  and  agri- 
cultural prosperity  of  central  Alabama, 
a  most  important  rail-road  was  under- 
taken, a  few  years  since,  to  connect 
Montgomery  with  the  city  of  Pensacola. 
The  causes  that  led  to  a  suspension  of 
this  road  are  too  well  known  to  the  citi- 
zens of  these  cities,  to  render  any  expla- 
nation at  this  time  necessary ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  it  was  simply  owmg  to  the  mo- 
netary revulsion  of  1836  and  1838,  that 
paralyzed  the  prosperity  of  the  entire 
country^  and  wnich  rendered  abortive 
the  various  attempts  undertaken  at  that 
time,  Id  open  the  avenues  of  trade  with 
interior  sections  of  the  country. 

Xhe  Montgomery  and  Pensacola  rail- 
road has  now  assumed  an  importance 
it>s  most  sanguine  and  earliest  advocates 
in  no  way  anticipated.  It  will  be  the 
object  of  this  communication  to  pointi* 
out,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  most  pro- 
minent iuducements  that  are  now  pre- 
sented to  the  citizens  of  Montgomery 
and  Pensacola,  in  favour  of  an  imme- 
diate construction  of  this  road. 

Ist. — The  certain,  cheap,  and  expe- 
ditious facilities  of  communicating  with 
a  commercial  harbor  of  the  first  class ; 
and  the  consequent  concentration  of 
mercantile  and  agricultural  trade  at 
Montgomery  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
ties. 

2nd. — The  saving  of  time,  in  favor  of 
this  road,  over  all  others,  in  connecting 
the  northern  cities  with  New-Orlean^ 
Texas,  Chagres,  the  Tehuantepec  route, 
on  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco. 

3rd. — ^The  advantages  this  road  pos- 
sesses over  the  Savannah  and  Brunswick 
routes  now  in  progress,  to  oonnect  the 


Atlantic  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  at 
the  Bay  of  Pensacola. 

4th. — The  superiority  of  the  harbor  of 
Pensacola  over  all  others  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico ;  and  its  national  defenses. 

5th. — The  probable  expense  of  con- 
struction,  connected  witn  steamboats 
to  New-Orleans,  and  the  income  de- 
rived. 

There  is  no  interior  town  that  we 
know  of  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  a 
more  enviable  position  than  Montgo- 
mery— possessing  a  large,  thriving  and 
energetic  population — free  from  debt, 
and  having  a  vast  extent  of  rich  aeri- 
cultural  country  dependent  upon  her 
trade,  by  means  of  rail  and  plank  roads 
that  are  being  built,  and  all  converging 
towards  her  as  a  common  centre.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  city  of 
Pensacola  should  feel  desirous  to  con- 
nect and  afford  Montgomery  that  which 
she  most  requires,  to  wit^  a  safe  and 
magnificent  harbor,  to  increase  her  com- 
mercial and  internal  prosperity.  In- 
crease the  facilities  of  trade,  and  yon 
promote  the  opportunities  for  wealth, 
and  the  consequent  influx  of  population. 
It  has  become  an  established  fact  that 
rail-Toads  increase  the  mercantile  pros- 
perity of  interior  towns,  and  enables 
merchants  to  establish  wholesale  stores 
at  central  points,  thereby  affording  faci- 
lities for  the  capital  of  the  surroundmg 
country  to  be  spent  in  its  own  vicinity, 
rather  than  seek  a  more  remote  market 
at  the  hazard  of  a  tedious  and  expen- 
sive journey,  which  is  a  serious  consi- 
deration with  merchants,  mechanics, 
and  planters  of  small  means.  The  his- 
tory of  all  the  towns  along  the  Albany 
and  Buffalo  Rail-road — Schenectady, 
Utica,  Rome,  Syracuse  and  Rochester, 
that  now  contain  populations  averaging 
10  or  20,000  inhabitants,  are  all  corrobo- 
rative of  this  fact.  Look,  also,  at  Chi- 
cago, built  upon  the  low  slash  prairie  of 
northeastern  Illinois ;  [ten  years  ago  she 
could  not  number  6000  inhabitant4s ;  she 
now  boasts  of  40,000,  with  2000  miles  of 
rail-road  converging  upon  her.  Such  is 
the  result  of  well-directed  individual  en- 
terprise, that  could  be  illustrated  by  a 
hundred  different  examples. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  business  of 
Montgomery  is  perplexed,  and  brought 
to  a  pause  several  months  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  by  the  shallowness  of  the 
Alabama  River;  and  this  frequently  oc- 
curs in  the  most  busy  periods,  when  the 
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travelling  community  is  most  anxious 
either  to  co,  or  return  from  the  northern 
cities.  This  annoyance  compels  thou- 
sands to  take  the  more  tedious  route  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  who  would  other- 
vrise  select  the  more  agreeable  and 
expeditious  way  through  Montgomery, 
thence  on  to  Wilmington,  Charleston, 
or  Savannah.  The  stockholders  of  the 
Montgomery  and  West  Point  Rail-road 
are  losing  millions  from  this  cause ;  and 
I  see  no  way  of  avoiding  the  loss  but  bv 
lending  their  aid  and  influence  towards 
the  construction  of  the  Pensacola  and 
Montgomery  Rail-road.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  arrive  at  a  correct  data  as  to 
the  number  of  passengers  that  would 
pass  over  the  route,  in  the  event  of  ita 
connection  with  the  Alabama,  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  Rail-roads  at  Mont- 
gomery. Especially,  after  the  Chagres 
and  Tehuantepec  Rail-roads  are  com- 
pleted, and  connections  established  by 
them  with  some  point  on  the  gulf  coa.it, 
being  the  terminus  of  the  long  chain  of 
roads  leading  to  the  northern  cities.  It 
may  be  safely  relied  upon,  however, 
that  200  is  a  small  daily  average  of  pas- 
sengers, since  100  is  the  present  number 
passing  through  Montgomerj',  notwith- 
standing all  obstacles  by  the  river,  and 
rail-roads  not  yet  completed. 

The  cotton  trade  is  well  worthy  the 
consideration  of  the  citizens  of  Mont- 
gomery, and  a  staict  inquiry  should  be 
made  as  to  the  probable  increase  of  this 
important  branch  of  business  in  the 
event  of  this  road  being  constructed. 
Whether  the  obstacles  to  be  encoun- 
tered upon  the  river — heavy  steamboat 
freight,  insurance,  and  the  various  ex- 
penses incidental,  at  Mobile — ^to  wit^ 
commissions,  drayage,  wharfage,  light- 
erage, are  not  sufficient  to  draw  off  a 
vast  amount  of  the  cotton  from  the  river. 
to  be  repacked  "at  Montgomery,  and 
thence  forwarded  to  Pensacola,  as  op- 
poi  luiiitit'S  present  for  shipment ;  thereby 
saving  all  those  minor  expenses  which, 
taken  together,  detract  so  mui  h  from  a 
bale  of  cotton  in  the  Mobile  market. 
It  is  not  false  prediction  to  say  that  cot- 
Um  presses  will  line  the  river  front  of 
Montgoroeryf  in  less  than  a  year  after 
the  construction  of  this  road,  and  thus 
open  a  new  avenue  for  employment  and 
wealth  tiO  her  enterprising  citizens. 

Secondly. — ^The  saving  of  time  in  favor 
of  this  road,  over  all  others,  in  connecting 
the  northern  cities,  New- York,  Philadel- 


phia, Baltimore,  Washincfton,  Norfolk, 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  with  New 
Orleans,  Texas,  Chagres,  the  Tehuante- 
pec route,  on  (o  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  easily  demonstrated  by  an 
examination  of  the  maps,  together  with 
the  numerous  enterprises  nearly  com- 
pleted to  shorten  the  distance  between 
these  important  commercial  points. 

Now,  it  is  important  for  us  to  examine 
the  merits  of  the  Pensacola  and  Mont- 
gomery road^  and  to  sustain  by  facts 
the  priority  it  possesses  over  all  other 
routes.  The  roads  through  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  are  rapidly  approaching 
their  completion,  and  in  a  few  months 
a  direct  communication  will  be  had  by 
rail  road,  from  the  city  of  Montgomery 
to  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  thence 
to  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New-York,  and,  in  fact,  to  every  com- 
mercial city  upon  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Montgomery,  tnen,  is  distinctly  the  ter- 
minating point  of  ail  the  roads  converg- 
ing from  tne  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Is  it  compatible  with  sound 
judgment,  or,  the  progress  of  the  times, 
that  the  property-holders  of  Montgomery 
should  continue  apathetic  to  their  o\^n 
permanent  prosperity,  aud  allow  other 
cities  to  circumscribe  and  secure  the 
elements  of  wealth,  now  within  the  con- 
trol of  her  own  citizens,  by  extending 
a  rail-road  to  the  Bay  of  Pensacola;  and 
thus  possessing  the  most  magnificent 
harbor  to  be  found  either  upon  the  At- 
lantic or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico? 

The  saving  of  time  in  making  a  jour- 
ney from  New- York  to  New-Orleans,  is 
superior  to  any  other  route  proposed,  or 
yet  undertaken.  It  can  be  made  in  the 
short  space  of  "  Four  Days,^'  a  rapidity 
greater  than  is  even  pretended  to  be 
claimed  by  the  numerous  improvements 
now  in  contemplation  to  connect  the 
great  commercial  emporiums  of  the 
North  and  South.  This  time  is  calcu- 
lated as  follows;  a  good  steamer  can 
make  the  trip  from  New-Orleans  to  Pen- 
sacola in  16  hours,  distance  200  miles; 
thence  by  rail- road  to  Montgomery,  160. 
miles  in  8  hours ; — 

New-Orleans  to  Montgomery,  ▼!&  Pen- 
sacola  24hoani. 

Montgomery  to  Wilmington,  via  S.  Ca- 
rolina R.R 80" 

Wilmington  to  Washington,  R.  R 30  ** 

Washington  to  New- York,  R.R 12  " 

Equal84days 00 hours. 

The  most  gigantic  efforts  are  making 
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by  the  capitalists  of  the  country  to  es- 
tablish an  expeditious  and  economical 
route  to  San  Francisco.  The  western 
members  of  Confess  are  urging  the  pro- 
priety of  connetting  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
with  the  Pacific  coast,  and  demanding 
aid  from  Government  to  promote  the 
enterprise.  Missouri  has  already  com- 
menced, and  has  now  under  contract, 
a  considerable  portion  of  a  rail-road, 
extending  westward  from  St.  Louis,  de- 
signed to  connect  with  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco.  But  an  undertaking  of  such 
ma^^nitude  is  well  calculated  to  intimi- 
date the  most  courageous,  and  we  may 
confidently  expect  youth  to  decay  into 
extreme  old  age,  before  a  rail-road,  2300 
miles  in  length,  will  be  made  over  an 
uninhabited  country,  to  connect  the 
Mississippi  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
antagonistical  interests  that  Montgomery 
has  to  contend  against  are  nearer  home, 
almost  upon  her  own  threshold.  The 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  via  Selma, 
is  progressing  with  an  energy  that  gua- 
rantees a  completion  at  an  early  period, 
and  when  connected  with  the  Central 
Illinois  road  at  Cairo,  will  be  a  continu- 
ous, though  '^  cii cuitou^^  route  to  the 
eastern  cities. 

The  following  table  of  time  and  dis- 
tance exemplifies  the  advantages  of  the 
Pensacola  and  Montgomery  route  to  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco  from  the  city  of 
New-York.  It  has  been  prepared  with 
care,  and  has  been  partly  taken  from  a 

giper  recently  read  before  the  Georgia 
istorical  Society.  Inquiries  made  by 
myself  from  experienced  naval  officers, 
pronounce  the  sailing  distance  and 
time  correct. 

New- York  to  Pensacola  by  R.  R.  1,000  mis.,  7S  hrs. 

Penaacoiu  to  Tehuantepec 900   **     72    ** 

Crossing  the  iMthiiius  130    "       6    " 

Isthmua  to  San  Francisco 2,350    "    192    " 

Equals  14  days,  6  hours 342  hrs. 

This  calculation  is  a  reality,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  proposition  recently 
made  by  Col.  Sloo,  to  carry  the  Unit-ed 
States  Mail  from  New- York  to  San 
Francisco  in  fourteen  days,  provide(l 
Congress  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
contract  made  by  him  with  the  Mexi- 
can authorities.  The  Senate  are  now 
debating  whether  the  Garey,  or  the 
Sloo  grajit  is  entitled  to  the  support  of 
our  government. 

Thirdly. — -'The  advantages  this  road 
possesses  over  the  Savannah  -and  Pen- 


sacola route  to  connect   the  Atlantic 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

The  citizens  of  Savannah  deserve  the 
greatest  praise  for  their  comprehensive- 
ness and  perseverance  in  endeavoring 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  their  city, 
by  connecting  with  every  point  calcu- 
lated to  increase  her  wealth  and  impor- 
tance. Their  efforts  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  good  people  of  Montgom- 
ery, lest  they  may  suddenly  find  them- 
selves circumscribed  bv  the  state  of 
Georgia,  and  deprived  of  a  convenient 
and  safe  harbor  their  own  neglect  has 
failed  to  secure. 

The  Savannah  and  Pensacola  rail- 
road will  be  nearly  four  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  will  cost  upwards  of  four 
million  dollars ;  great  as  this  sum  may 
be,  it  will  certainly  be  raised,  and  the 
road  built,  if  Montgomery  fails  in  duty 
towards  herself. 

In  the  event  of  Montgomery  and 
Pensacola  being  connected,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  whether  the  other  road  will 
be  constructed,  since  everything  will  be 
accomplished  in  favor  of  Savannah,  in 
the  connection  of  the  Central  Georgia 
road  with  the  Alabama  roads  leading  to 
Montgomery,  and  this  idea  holds  good 
in  respect  to  Charleston. 

The  citizens  of  Pensacola  are  ajix- 
ious  to  join  with  Montgomery;  the  mis- 
fortune is,  they  have  not  much  capital 
to  invest,  and  must,  therefore,  depend 
upon  her  richer  neighbor  to  push  the 
work  successfully  to  completion.  All 
that  Pensacola  can  do,  however,  will  be 
done  to  the  full  extent  of  her  means. 
It  would  be  well  if  a  Convention  M-as 
called  at  Montgomery,  and  some  plan 
determined  upon  to  undertake  the  work 
at  once,  and  terminate  the  great  strug- 
gle of  sixteen  years  to  connect  the  At- 
lantic with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
last  Florida  legislature  granted  a  liberal 
charter  to  this  road,  and  appointed  the 
following  gentlemen  as  commissioners^ 
to  open  books  and  receive  subscription 
for  stock : 

Walker  Anderson,  W.  H.  Chase,  B. 
D.  Wright,  0.  M.  Avery,  of  Pensacola, 
Florida.  ^ 

M.  Bonclevare,  John  G.  McLane,  J. 
G.  Robinson,  A.  J.  Robinson,  W.  '  T. 
Sterns,  C,  Snowden,  W.  Ashley,  Asa 
Johnson.  T.  A.  Mclvar,  A.  Russell  and 
A.  Fowler,  Conecuh  county,  Alabama. 

E.  I.  Pickins,  L.  A.  Bowling,  W.  J. 
Sturty,  James  Dunklein,  T.  1.  JBamett, 
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H.  L.  Henderson,  H.  B.  Taylor,  B.  W. 
Henderson,  and  J.  P.  McMullen,  Butier 
county,  Alabama. 

C.  Webb,  A.  J.  Peny.  G.  Harrison,  J. 
C.  Swanson,  and  John  Walker,  Loundes 
county,  Alabama. 

C.  Cromlin,  J.  E.  Belser,  E.  Sandford 
Sayer,  John  Craigen,  J.  J.  Scribles,  B. 
S.  Bibbs,  H.  W.  Hilliard.  E.  Barnes,  J. 
R.  Dilliard,  R.  JVall,  and  G.  Matthews, 
Montgomery  county  and  city.    - 

Any  three  of  the  abovenamed  per- 
sons may  open  the  books  ip.  such  places 
as  they  may  think  proper,  and^keep 
them  open  until  the  wnole  capital  stock 
is  subscribed. 

It  is  important)  however,  that  these 
commissioners  should  be  prompt  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions,  otherwise 
the  charter  wiir  be  forfeited.  It  is  a 
constitutional  law  of  Florida,  that  all  in- 
corporated companies  should  be  orga- 
nized, and  the  work  commenced  within 
one  year  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  or 
it  becomes  null  and  void. 

The  general  government  has  conced- 
ed the  right  of  way  through  the  public 
domain,  in  fiavor  of  this  road,  and  con- 
tinued efforts  are  being  made  by  the 
Florida  delegation  to  obtain  alternate 
sections  of  land  for  six  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  line,  similar  to  that  passed 
in  favor  of  the  Central  Illinois  and  Mo- 
bile roads. 

Fourthly,  "The  superiority  of  the 
harbor  of  Pensacola  over  all  others,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  its  national  de- 
fenses." 

The  bay  of  Pensacola,  as  a  harbor, 
has  nothing  to  compare  with  it  from  the 
Chesapeake  to  the  Rio  Grande,  or  along 
Central  and  South  America,  until  you 
arrive  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  has  anchor- 
age for  the  most*  extensive  commerce ; 
and  vessels  are  securely  sheltered  from 
the  severest  gales.  The  depth  of  water 
on  the  bar  at  the  main  entrance  equals 
twenty-four  feet,  and  has  been  station- 
ary at  this  depth  from  time  immemo- 
iaJ.  As  you  ascend  the  bay,  you  find 
the  same  depth  of  water  until  you  pass 
the  city  of  Pensacola;  distance  from  the 
bar  about  twelve  miles.  The  largest 
class  frigates  and  sloops-of-war  fre- 
quently run  up,  and  ride  at  easy  anchor- 
age off  the  town. 

The  most  important  defenses  are: 
First,  Fort  McCrea,  on  the  main  land, 
as  you  enter  the  channel  to  cross  the 
bar.    Secoad,  Fort  Pickens,  upon  the 


opposite  side.  Third,  Fort  Barrancas, 
on  a  high  cli^  half  a  mile  from  Fort 
Pickens,  on  the  opposite  shore.  Also, 
an  extensive  navy-yard,  with  floating 
dock,  basin,  and  rail-way,  now  ready 
for  the  construction  and  repair  of  naval 
and  merchant  vessels. 

The  health  of  the  city  and  bay  of 
Pensacola  is  proverbial,  surrounded  by 
open  pine  woods,  and  furnished  with  an 
aoundant  supply  of  healthy  spring 
water.  It  is  the  favorite  resort  in  mid- 
summer of  many  families  from  Mobile 
and  New-Orleans,  who  are  attracted 
there  by  the  facilities  for  saltr water 
bathing,  and  the  remarkable  salubrity 
of  the  climate  during  the  unhealthy 
season. 

Fifthly^  "The  probable  expense  of 
construction,  connected  with  steam- 
boats to  New-Orleans,  and  the  income 
derived." 

We  have  endeavored,  briefly  as  possi- 
ble, to  trace  the  various  merits  ot  this 
improvement^  and  the  attention  it  is  en- 
titled to  from  the  citizens  of  Montgom- 
ery. Another  important  feature  is  now 
to  be  considered,  and,  in  fact,  the  one 
most  essential  to  the  success  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  scheme.  We  alludo  to  the 
probable  expense  and  income  of  the 
road. 

The  act  of  incorporation  is  for  two 
millions  of  dollars — an  amount  exceed- 
in  <j  the  sum  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  enterprise,  according 
to  the  following  calculation : 

leo  miles  rall-road,  Montgomery  to  Pen- 
sacola  $1,600,000 

Four  first-clasa  steamboats,  to  run  daily 
between  New-Orleans  and  Pensacola.      380,000 

Equals  expense $I,66O,00a 

IlfCOMK. 

800  daily  passengers,  360  days,  $8  00.. . .  $  576,000 

150,000  bales  of  cotton 150,000 

Accumulated  freight,  merchandise,  dec. . .  300,000 

Mail  contract 100,000 

1,126.000 
Deduct  expenses 326,000 

Equals  net  profit  of  233$  per  ct..      800,000 

This  estimate,  we  are  confident,  will 
be  found  greatly  within  the  assets  of  the 
road ;  my  object  is.  however,  not  to  ex- 
aggerate, or  to  indulge  in  an  enthusiastic 
confidence  as  to  the  ultimate  prosperity 
of  the  road.  The  experience  of  all 
great  lines  of  communication  between 
populous  sections  of  the  country,  has 
been  found  to  exceed  in  profit,  rather 
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than  fall  below  the  original  estimate.  It 
is  sufficient  to  know,  that  the  invest- 
ment will  be  safe,  and  will  yield  an  am- 
ple income  upon  the  capital,  and  will 
bear  comparison  with  any  other  im- 
provement in  the  country. 


We  might  continue  the  subject,  and 
pive  a  closer  analytical  detail.  Our  ob- 
ject has  been  to  state  the  prominent 
facts,  and  leave  them  for  an  enlightened 
and  wealthy  community  to  use  them  for 
their  own  advantage. 


ART  V.-VALLEY  OF  THE  OHIO -ITS  OONQUEST  AND  SET- 
TLEMENT BY  THE  AMERrCANS. 


The  folio  win  oj  extracts  from  a  work 
about  to  be  published  are  kindly  sent  to 
us  by  the  author.  Of  the  work  itself, 
the  Editors  of  the  Western  Journal,  that 
popular  monthly  published  at  St.  Louis, 
says : — 

During  Mr.  Butler's  preparation  of 
the  History  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky,  he  gleaned,  from  conversa- 
tion and  correspondence  with  the  old 
and  leading  men  of  the  West,  many 
incidents  of  historical  importance,  and 
also  discovered  among  the  archives  of 
Virginia  many  documents  pertaining  to 
the  history  of  the  West,  which  could  not 
with  propriety  be  introduced  into  that 
work.  Also  the  journals  and  private 
papers  of  distinguished  pioneers  in  the 
West;,  which  were  placet!  in  his  hands, 
affjrded  a  rich  resource  for  an  extensive 
history  of  its  settlement  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. His  former  work  will,  therefore, 
be  but  the  nucleus  around  which  the 
immense  treasures  of  this  work  will  be 
gathered. 

Mr.  Butler  is  peculiarly  fortunate,  in 
having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  de- 
riving the  most  reliable  and  most  muUi- 
farious  data  for  the  work  he  has  under- 
taken. And  in  this  respect  he  may  be 
consi.lered  as  the  man  most  pre-emi- 
nently capable  of  giving  accurate  annals 
of  the  history  he  narrates.  But  he  has 
a  still  stronger  claim  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  public.  Mr.  Butler  is  a  man 
of  letters.  Familiar  with  the  literature 
of  modern  and  ancient  ages,  he  is  also 
gifted  with  that  comprehensive  faculty 
which  enables  the  philosophic  historian 
to  promote  the  civilization  of  the  people, 
by  iudicatino;  with  liberal  conservatism 
the  laws  of  the  progress  of  humanity : 

The  object  of  this  work  is  lo  record 
the  conquest  and  sell'eraent  of  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Ohio,  by  the  united  efforts  of 


our  English  ancestors  and  our  own  coun- 
trymen. I  mean  to  keep  this  stoiy  quite 
distinct  from  the  French  and  Spanish 
enterprises,  in  or  about  this  region.  They 
have  been  already  most  ably  narrated 
by  Bancroft^  in  a  manner  at  once  to 
gratify  the  pride  and  to  instruct  the 
minds  of  his  countrymeii.* 

My  object  embraces  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  if  so  transitory 
a  name  can  still  be  applied  to  it^  nr&k 
central  region,  watered  by  the  Ohio  River 
and  its  tributaries. 

The  Valley  of  the  Ohio,  without  doubt^ 
comprehends  a  larg:er  quantity  of  fertile 
land,  a  more  extensive  and  diffused  inte- 
rior navigation, together  with  a  more  salu- 
brious climate,  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  temperate  zones  of  tne  globe.  It  com- 
prehenis  an  area  of  200Jllt  square 
miles,  which  is  almost  double  that  of 
France,  more  than  twice  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  nearly  as  much 
as  the  superficies  of  Germany.  rf.s  in- 
ternal navioration  is  calculate>l  by  an 
indetatiirabfe  and  skilful  geographer,! 
at  5000  square  miles,  with  access  to  a 
navisration  on  the  ^reat  northern  lakes 
of  82,750  square  miles.  The  resources 
of  the  finest  iron  and  lead,  of  coal  and 
salt.,  are  spread  over  this  section  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  profusion  unequaled 
in  the  world. 

The  valley  extends  from  latitude  42® 
29  north,  to  latitude  34**  12'  nortk  In 
an  eastern  and  western  direction,  this 
region  of  country  stretches  from  the 
head  of  the  Ohio  RiVer  toits  mouth,  that 
i%  from  1<>  to  12<^  west  from  Washington 
city,  or  from  78®  2'  west  from  Green- 
wich to  89*'  2'. 

The  great  debateable  land,  lying  in 
this  valley,  which  has  constituted  an  ob- 

*  Bancroft**  History  of  tho  United  SratM. 
t  i>arl>y*8  GaMtteer.  i  Ibid. 
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ject  of  the  fiercest  contention  between 
the  white  and  the  red  races,  may  well 
be  confined  to  the  country  lying  between 
the  mouth  and  the  head  of  the  Ohio  and 
its  tributaries.  Sometimes  its  history  will 
lead  the  reader  to  the  great  northern 
lakes,  and  again  to  the  Cnmberland 
Mountains :  but  the  actions  which  form 
the  general  tenor  of  the  story  were  per- 
formed in  the  country  bordering  on  its 
great  central  stream  of  the  valley,  so 
expressively  named  bjr  the  French  dis- 
coverers, La  Belie  Rivthre, 
V  The  settlement  by  the  English  and 
their  descendants  in  this  most  beautitul 
and  favored  section  of  the  United  States, 
presents,  among  other  aspects,  one  great 
and  striking  one,  which  has  fastened  it- 
self upon  tne  mind  of  the  writer  with 
great  tenacity.  It  is  that  this  great 
social  work  has  been  mainly  a  sponta- 
neous, individual  effort,  without  the  aid, 
and  scarcely  with  the  countenance  of 
govemment--oflen,  indeed,  against  its 
Qireatening  orders.  The  subjugation  of 
the  western  country,  as  it  has  been  lim- 
ited, has  been  effected  by  a  great  co- 
temporaneous  movement  of  society,  at 
various  detached  points,  in  distant  and 
separate  parties,  not  knowing,  much 
more  not  uniting,  each  other's  efforts. 
It  has  been  an  Exodus  without  a  Moses: 
and  yet  the  pillar  of  fire  by  nighty  and 
Uie  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  diid  not  cease 
to  direct  the  footsteps  of  our  pioneer  pil- 
grims. 

The  story  is  full  of  noble  heroic  enter- 
prise, not  always  military,  nor  chiefly 
so ;  it  is  chequered  with  many  mournful 
and  tragic  events;  yet  the  self-denial, 
the  fortitude  and  bravery,  the  wisdom 
and  enterprise,  displayed  in  their  his- 
tory, may  well  be  studied  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  pioneers,  and  those 
who  are  now  rioting  in  the  rich  fruits  of 
these  noble  and  manly  virtues.  Their 
history  will  ever  form  a  record  of  daring 
and  gallant  exertions,  over  which  ad- 
mirers of  such  actions  will  rejoice,  and 
whose  study  ought  to  give  delight. 

True,  there  has  been  no  favorite  chief 
at  the  head  of  a  great  expedition.  No 
CsMar,  no  Rollo,  nor  Hengist  nor  Horsa, 
headed  these  wide  and  scattered  move- 
ments. It  was  too  grand  and  gigantic 
a  project  for  such  means  to  effect.  The 
wilderness  of  North  America  has  been 
conquered,  and  reduced  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  axe,  and  the  plow,  by  hand- 
fals   of    men, '  sometimes   individuals, 
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each  moving  on  his  own  footing,  and 
by  his  own  suggestions,  or,  in  the  popu- 
lar idiom,  "  on  his  own  hook." 

The  progress  of  the  American  RepnlK 
lie,  in  no  one  of  it.s  great  sections,  caa 
well  be  said  to  have  been  a  mere  con- 
auests  a  military  achievement  only;  al- 
tnough  its  history  is  very  far  from  des- 
titute of  heroic  renown.  Still,  it  has 
not  been  entirely  fanned  into  being  by 
"  conquest's  crimson  wing.''  It  has 
mainly  originated  in  more  moral  efforts. 
It  is  the  first-born  of  freedom  and  com- 
merce in  America. 

The  early  annals  of  the  United  States 
neither  boast  of,  nor  are  stained  with  the 
cruel  and  bloody  footsteps  of  a  Cortez, 
or  a  Pizarro.  They  present  heroes  of 
another  and  higher  order — soldiers  of 
advancing  civilization — pioneers  of  li- 
berty and  a  great  social  reform.  The 
moral  grandeur  of  this  movement  throws 
the  blood-stained  triumphs  of  mere  mili- 
tary conquest)  for  conquest's  sake,  far 
into  the  shade.  It  behooves  Americans 
to  elevate  their  conceptions  to  the  in- 
trinsic dignity  of  their  country's  efforts, 
to  extend  the  civilization  of  the  world, 
and  to  spread  over  it  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  religion  and  law. 

Let  our  countrymen  cease  to  worship 
the  Moloch  of  mere  military  devasta- 
tion and  death ;  and  may  they  realize 
the  great  debt  which  civilized  life  owes 
to  the  American  pioneer ! 
*  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  pur- 
sue this  tram  of  thought,  and  rapidly  to 
portray  the  efforts  of  the  pioneers  of 
Western  America  (and  they  were  not 
always  military  ones}  to  reduce  the  fair 
and  fertile  region  watered  by  the  Ohio 
and  its  tributaries,  to  the  dominion  of 
civilized  life — ^to  convert  the  region  in 
question  from  the  rule  of  savage  oarba- 
rity  to  that  of  enlightenment  and  huma- 
nity, of  religion  and  freedom. 

Tne  scene  shall  be  laid  (as  I  have 
already  intimated)  on  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  river;  and  tne  time  shall  extend 
from  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
1748,  to  the  peace  of  Ghent,  as  ratified 
by  the  United  States,  in  1815. 

The  treaty  first  above  mentioned,  had 
left  the  region  in  question  a  great  de- 
batable land  between  the  British  and 
French  crowns.  Yet  this  smiling  and 
most  fertile  section  of  country  was, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
the  undisturbed  forest  home  of  the  red 
man.  True,  there  were  scattered  Freneb 
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villages  of  much  earlier  date,  as  Vin- 
oemies,  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia;  but 
still  the  vast  region  stretching  from  the 
northwestern  lakes  to  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  and  from  the  heads  of  the 
Ohio  to  the  Mississippi,  was  essentially 
and  indisputably  the  dominion  of  the 
North  American  savage. 

Still,  this  vast  tract  of  country  was  but 
dotted  over  with  the  towns  of  the  war- 
like tribes,  who  wandered  over,  rather 
than  inhabited  it.  Of  this  Indian  race, 
the  Confederacy,  sometimes  denomina- 
ted the  Five,  and  subsequently  the  Six 
Nations,  were  decidedly  the  most  formi- 
dable. They  occupied,  at  the  time  in 
guestion,  the  country  froitl  the  lakes 
>ntario  and  Erie  to  the  undefined  terri- 
tory of  the  Wyandots  or  Hurons,  though 
their  territorial  claims  extended  to  the 
Tennessee  River.  These  latter  were  the 
most  eastern  tribe  of  the  Miami,  or,  as 
they  pronouneed  it,  the  Mi-a-mi-ah  con- 
federacy j  as  the  Senecas  were  the  most 
western  of  the  Six  Nations.  **  The  Iro- 
quois." or  Six  Nations,  "  were  formerly 
confined,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tus- 
caroras,  to  the  region  south  of  the  lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario  and  the  peninsula  east 
of  Lake  Huron.'-* 

Los^iel  tells  us  (Note,  Part  I.,  p.  130. 
III.  Bancroft,  p.  239,  Boston,  1841,)  that 
the  Deiawares,  as  they  were  called  by 
our  countrymen,  Loups  by  the  French, 
and  Lenni  Lenape,  or  Original  Men,  by 
themselves,  were  the  parent  stem  of  the  • 
Algonquin  race  of  Indians.  This  tribe 
of  Indians  was  seated  round  the  Dela- 
ware Bay,  in  the  present  states  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware  and  Jersey,  at  the 
time  of  William  Penn's  visit  to  America. 
They  seem  to  have  been  gradually  dri- 
ven from  their  ancient  seats,  during  the 
earlier  colonial  times,  to  the  country  im- 
mediately west  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains. Beyond  this  tribe  came  the 
Shawanoes  of  the  French  writers,  who 
also  call  them  Chawanons ;  they  were 
known  to  our  countrymen  as  the  fierce 
and  warlike  Shawnees.  They  were  a 
tribe  of  most  daring,  ferocious  and  way- 
ward character  among  all  the  vagrants 
of  the  forest.  Fugitives  from  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  the  Five  Nations,  they 
fled  about  1672  to  the  borders  of  the  Ca- 
rolinas  and  Florida.  Returning  thence, 
they  were  said,  by  Governor  Harrison, 


to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Miami 
confederacy.  (Gallatin  and  Drake's  Life 
of  Tecumseh.  Pioneer  History.  239.|  It 
was  of  this  tribe,  so  celebrated  for  tneir 
marauding  invasions  on  the  borders  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  that  Gover- 
nor Dunmore  said,  m  a  proclamation  of 
1775,  that  "the  most  cireadful  efiects 
were  fel{."  (See  Virginia  Gazette,  23d 
Jan,,  1775. J  They  allerwards  became 
as  distinguished  for  their  attacks  upon 
the  settlements  in  Kentucky  and  Onio. 
They  seem  to  have  occupied  the  country 
watered  by  the  Scioto.  Descending 
the  Ohio,  tne  tribes  of  the  Miami  con- 
federacy next  presented  themselves; 
they  are  sometimes  called  Twighiwees. 
After  them  came  the  tribes  of  the  IIU- 
nois  confederacy,  embracing  the  Kas- 
kaskias  and  Peorias. 

Such  were  the  most  important  tribes 
located  on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
valley.  Between  them  and  the  southern 
tribes  lay  the  country  since  denomi- 
nated Kentucky.  This  region,  abounding 
most  eminently  in  game  and  salt-licks, 
the  favorite  resort  of  wild  animals^  seems 
to  have  been  reserved,  by  some  tacit 
consent  of  the  adjacent  tribesj^  as  a  hunt- 
ing or  battle  ground,  as  their  wants  or 
passions  inclined  them.  Certain  it  is, 
that  although  at  various  points  in  the 
interior  there  were  indications  of  difie- 
rent^  perhaps  superior  races  of  natives 
having  occupied  the  country,  there  were 
no  permanent  Indian  towns  locat-ed  in 
Kentucky.  They  were  unknown  to  our 
oldest  hunters  and  travelers. 

The  tribes  bordering  the  valley  on  the 
south  consisted  of  the  Cherokees,  on 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
as  far  as  the  Muscle  Shoals;  and  the 
highlands  of  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, and  the  Chickasas.f  The  latter 
tribe,  ever  distinguished  by  friendship  to 
the  white  man,  were  situated  on  the 
lower  waters  of  the  Tennessee,  and  upon 
the  Mississippi. 

These  were  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  about  the  time 
of  the  irruption  of  the  whites  into  tbismost 
desirable  region.  The  numbers  of  this 
savage  people  have  been  variously  esti- 
mated by  the  colonial  writers,  varying 
(as  such  estimates  must  in  the  absence 
of  actual  enumeration)  from  5^000  to 
6,000  warriors.J 


*  Parkonan's  History  of  tbe  Conspiracy  of  Pon-  t  Til  Bancroft  p.  S46.    Boston,  1841. 

tiac,  page  25.    Boston,  1S51.    A  work  of  unrivaled  %  Col.  Croghan's  Journal.     BuUer'a  IGacory  of 

•zceUenee.  thoroufftmess,  beauty  and  fidelity,  on  Kentucky.    Appendix  and  Pioneer  History,  p.  68^ 

tlM  colonial  wara  of  North  America.  ClncinnaU,  1848. 
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This  estiruate  would,  at  the  common 
allowance  of  one  fifth  for  warriors^  make 
the  Indian  population  of  this  portion  of 
the  western  country  here  indicated, 
amount  to  25,000,  or  30,000  souls. 

Nor  does  this  calculation  differ  pro- 
portionately from  that  of  Bancroll^ 
adopted  for  the  whole  country  of  North 
America,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  Britisn  Ameri- 
ca. Their  diminution,  he  thinks,  exag- 
gerated: '*they  have  been  exiled,  not 
exterminat-ed."  Indeed,  the  testimony 
of  all  the  missionaries  and  hunters 
shows  the  existence  of  frightful  solitudes 
in  the  Indian  country.  They  seem  in- 
dispensable to  furnish  the  game  which 
supports  a  savage  and  hunter  state  of 
society.  Dr.  Franklin  calculated  that  a 
mile  square  was  necessary  to  support 
every  individual  in  a  savage  state  of 
society;  while  50,000  acres  are  estimat- 
ed by  another  necessary  to  suppoH  an 
individual  in  the  hunter  state. 

But  the  tribes  which  were  scattered 
over  the  western  country  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  first  visit  of  our  country- 
men, were  much  more  formidable  by 
their  arts  of  war,  than  their  mere  num- 
bers might  indicate.  Their  ferocious 
customs  of  warfare  are  mournfully  im- 
pressed on  the  traditions  of  the  early 
immigrants  to  the  Indian  wilderness — 
the  great  battle-ground  between  the 
white  and  the  red  man.  Acknowledg- 
ing no  object  in  their  hostilfties,  superior 
to  the  destruction  of  their  enemies  and 
everything  connected  with  them,  in  the 
most  savage  manner,  there  was  no  ex- 
emption from  the  horrors  of  war^  for  the 
helpless  female,  or  children  still  more 
helpless.  Tenderness  and  smiling  inno- 
cence, whose  appeals  are  paramount  to 
all  others  in  the  breast  of  a  civilized 
warrior,  were  utterly  disregarded  in  the 
merciless  barbarities  of  Indian  war. — 
Every  stratagem  which  the  most  per- 
fect discipline  of  concealment  could 
suggest,  to  effect  the  surprise  of  an  ene- 
xny— every  privation  which  the  most  en- 
during fortitude  could  bear,  to  effect  the 
gratification  of  their  bloody  vengeance 
— every  mode  in  which  prisoners  of  war 
could  be  most  cruelly  tormented,  were 
the  constant  attendants  of  our  frontier 
warfare.  Yet,  it  must  not  be  concealed 
that  these  cruelties  were  not  always  con- 
fined to  the  Indians  :  they  were  too 
often  and  far  too  exactly  retaliated  by 
oar  own  countrymen,  who  boasted  of 


more  civilized  manners,  and  of  a  religion 
merciful  and  true.  But  to  creep  up  by 
night  to  a  fort-gate,  or  a  cabin-door,  and 
shoot  down  the  first  comer  ^hat  should 
venture  forth,  at  the  break  of  day — ^to 
fire  the  log-cabin  over  its  sleeping  in- 
mates— ^to  strike  t-he  tomahawk  into  the 
brains  of  the  infant  sleeping  at  its  moth- 
er's breast — to  burn  the  wretched  vic- 
tims of  war,  by  slow  consuming  fires,  af- 
ter exhausting  all  tKe  refinements  of  mu- 
tilation and  torture,  have  been  familiar 
atrocities  in  the  hostilities  which  have 
raged  between  the  aborigines  and  the 
white  men. 

To  these  horrors  of  their  own  native 
suggestion  must  be  added  the  formida- 
ble assistance  derived  by  the  northwest- 
ern Indians  from  European  arms,  fur- 
nished them  by  foreign  rivals  for  Ameri- 
can dominion  in  their  more  recent  con- 
tests with  one  another  and  with  our  own 
countrymen.  This  made  them  a  much 
more  formidable  foe  to  the  western  pio- 
neers than  the  natives  proved  to  our 
forefathers,  who  had  battled  with  them 
on  the  Atlantic  border.  These  tribes 
were  an  insignificant  enemy  in  com- 
parison with  the  well-armed  and  often 
provisioned  forces  which  defended  the 
western  country  from  the  intrusion  of  the 
white  man.  They  formed^  in  the  opin- 
ion of  our  own  most  experienced  milita- 
ry men,  a  corps  of  light  troops,  unexcel- 
led in  the  world.  They  wanted  neither 
roads  nor  baggage.  The  formidable 
character  of  these  troops  is  established 
by  the  slaughter  rather  than  defeat  of 
the  finest  armies  of  Europe,  and  even 
of  our  own  country.  This  signal  superi- 
ority of  the  more  modern  Indians  in 
war  to  their  primitive  ancestors,  and  in 
the  northwestern  region  of  our  country 
more  particularly,  was,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, deiived,  as  has  been  observed, 
from  foreign  assistance.  Still,  to  the  In- 
dian must  be  freely  allowed  great  per- 
sonal bravery  on  his  own  system  of  tac- 
tics for  saving  native  life^  demanded  by 
the  slow  course  of  population.  Unexam- 
pled hardihood,  indomitable  perseve- 
rance and  fortitude  in  pursuing  the  ob- 
ject of  his  craft,  or  his  vengeance,  to  the 
direst  extremity,  are  undeniable  charac- 
teristics of  the  Indian  race.  Added  to- 
those  qualities,  their  systematic  aversion 
to  worK,  on  a  principle  of  ,  honor,  and 
they  would  almost  seem  doomed  to  utter 
extermination,  before  the  sure  and  solid 
progress  of  agricultural  society.    It  is 
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socially  the  contest  of  spirit  with  strength 
— ^genius  with  jud'ffment.  That  the  ex- 
periments under  the  benevolent  policy 
of  our  own  government  on  our  western 
waters  may  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  in- 
ference, must  be  the  prayer  of  every 
good  man. 

lliese  aids  of  foreign  arms  and  provi- 
sions seem  first  to  have  been  received 
by  the  Indians  in  the  wars  which  took 
place  between  Canada  and  the  British 
provinces.  With  these  exceptions,  and 
some  traffic  in  peltries,  the  country  west 
of  the  great  mountain  chain  of  the  Al- 
leghany was  in  its  aboriginal  condi- 
tion as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last 
century. 

This  state  of  occupation  and  barba- 
rian inilependence  was  not  long  permit- 
ted (o  continue,  owing  to  the  conflicting 
claims  of  France  and  England  to  this 
desirable  region.  Both  these  powers  had 
peculiar  claims  to  this  great  central  re- 
gion of  North  America.  France  cer- 
tainly preceded  Great  Britain  in  explor- 
ing the  northwestern  country  of  North 
America.  The  missionaries  of  France 
had  penetrated  the  far  Northwest — the 
.  entrance  to  Lake  Superior,  Detroit,  Mi- 
chilimackinac ;  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  their  mouth  had  been  explor- 
ed by  the  French  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  France  had  erected  a  fort  at 
Detroit,  Le  Boeuf,  Presque  Isle,  and  at 
Venango ;  at  Vincenues,  on  the  VV abash, 
and  Fort  Chartres  on  the  Mississippi. 
Still,  the  British  government  claimed 
these  northwestern  regions,  or  at  least 


set  up  what  has  recently  been  tenneda 
protectorate  over  them,  by  virtue  of  an- 
cient conquests  of  these  regions  by  the 
Six  Nations,  who  became  the  bst 
friends  of  Great  Britain;  and  acknow- 
ledged by  treaty  in  1701  a  species  of  de- 
pendence upon  her  more  nominal  than 
real.  Tlie  truth  is,  the  covenants  of 
treaties,  beyond  simple  peace  and  war, 
are  not  likely  to  be  well  understood,  or 
critically  examined  by  a  race  of  sav- 
ages. 

Presents,  immediate  gratification  of 
wants,  and  promises  for  the  future,  are 
the  most  efficacious  instruments  of  in- 
fluence in  negotiations  with  barbarians. 
Mere  faith,  independent  of  its  immediate 
fruits,  has  but  little  influence  on  the 
minds  of  a  people  in  a  savage  state  of 
society.  Yet  the  settlements  of  the 
British  colonists  were  not  only  incom- 
parably superior  in  population^  bat 
they  were  more  immediately  contiguous 
to  the  disputed  country  lying  adjacent  to 
the  provinces  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia. And  although,  between  the  na- 
tive proprietors  of  the  soil  and  the  Euro- 
pean colonists  of  either  France  or  Kfi- 
gland,  this  might  be  immaterial  not 
establishing  any  title  against  them, 
yet  between  the  European  rivals  for  do- 
minion in  America,  it  mi^ht  have  some 
reasonable  weight.  While  the  French 
were  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Si 
Lawrence,  or  had  only  explored,  not  set- 
tled the  region  on  the  Ohio  River,  the  En- 
glish had  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
were  ready  to  climb  the  Alleghanies. 


ART.  VI.-AMERIOAN   STEAM   MARINE.* 

THS    GREAT  LINES   OF    8BA    STEAMERS    CONNKCTINQ    AMERICAN    PORTS,   AND    THE    OLD    AMD 

THE    NEW     WORLD. 


The  power  and  influence  of  st«am  in 
the  nineteenth  century  have  furnished 
an  inexhaustible  theme  for  the  specula-' 
tions  of  the  man  of  science,  and  opened 
an  unlimited  field  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  merchant;  while,  to  the  world  at 

*  There  are  several  lines  of  sea  steamers,  or 
greater  or  less  capacity,  not  included  la  the  paper 
above,  wbich  we  introduce  in  a  note  : 

1.  Clkarleston  and  Florida  Steam  Packets,  leav- 
ing every  Saturday  ;  Charleston  and  Philadelphia 
■teamship  Osprey,  1.000  tons  ;  Charleston  and  Ha- 
vana sieamshlp  Isabella,  semi-monthly,  1,000  tons; 
Charl«>Mion  and  Wilmington  Steam-lioe ;  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  steamers. 

%  Savannah  and  Philadelphia  steamers,  etc. 

S.  New-OrleoBB  and  Mobile  steamers— Florida, 


large,  its  achievements  have  been  a 
source  of  wonder.  The  invention  of  the 
mariner's  compass,  and  the  application 
of  steam  to  the  propelling  of  sliips,  have 
equally  marked  an  extraordinary  epoch 
in  the  history  of  ocean  navigation.  The 

Oregon  and  Calilbmla,  daily  ;  New-Orleans  and 
Texas  steamers— Louisiana,  Mexico,  Yacht,  Me- 
teor, etc.  :  New-Orleans,  Vera  Cni^,  and  Paeiflo 
Line,  three  times  a  month— steamships  Aibatrms 
and  Texas 

4.  Liverpool  and  Philadelphia  steamships  Man* 
chenter  and  Glasgow,  etc.,  etc. 

This  paper  upon  steamships  was  published  fn 
parts  by  Mr.  Tuel,  in  the  "  Jotirnal  of  Cooimerre  « 
and  now,  having  been  revised  and  corrected,  is  Htr- 
niahed  aa  one  article  fbr  tlie  Review,  by  the  aottor. 
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latter,  though  of  recent  origin,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  of 
any  event  of  the  age.  The  writer  of  this 
paper  purposes  to  present  a  few  facts 
ana  statistics,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  derived  from  authentic  sources ; 
and  to  trace,  particularly,  the  growth  of 
that  leviathan  power,  which,  from  a 
small  barque  timidly  braving  the  perils. 
of  the  sea,  has  increased  to  mammoth 
ships ;  and  which,  in  its  strides  of  com- 
munication between  continents,  has  re- 
volutionized the  time  of  the  ocean,  and 
annihilated  the  space  of  distant  coasts. 

The  incredulity  which  is  ever  opposed 
to  the  improvements  which  affect  the 
destiny  of  the  human  race,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  world  in  science,  was 
not  wanting  in  the  application  of  steam 
to  ocean  navigation.  As  illustrative  of 
this,  it  is  instructive  to  trace  the  progress 
of  this  great  marine,  from  the  time  that  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  British  Par- 
liament declared,  in  presence  of  a  corps 
of  engineers,  assembled  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
he  would  swallow  the  first  steam  engine 
that  propelled  a  ship  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, to  tlie  day  that  steamers  of  the 
largest  nlass  crossed  in  some  nine  days 
and  seventeen  hours ! 

•With  the  forebodings  of  men  of  intel- 
ligence, steam  ocean  navigation,  in  its 
origin,  like  almost  all  other  novelties, 
had  equally  to  contend  against  the  pre- 
judices of  men  of  science.  Dr.  Lardner. 
notwithstanding  the  contradiction  which 
has  recently- been  made  in  an  English 
journal,  expressed  his  opinion  decidedly 
against  the  practicability  of  such  an  en- 
terprise; and  at  a  time  when  he  was 
the  great  accredited  authority  of  the 
steam  engine  in  England.  The  writer 
of  this  paper  remenabers  to  have  heard 
the  same  distinguished  authority  declare, 
in  one  of  his  lectures  in  this  countiy, 
upon  the  same  subject^  an  opinion  ad- 
verse to  the  success  of  ships  of  the 
lai^er  class  navigating  the  ocean  by 
steam.  But  these  obstacles  of  prejudice 
and  incredulity  are  but  the  repetition  of 
the  history  of  every  new  enterprise  and 
invention,  superseding  old  and  establish- 
ed principles  in  science  and  in  com- 
merce ;  and  so  they  will  ever  continue 
to  exist,  but  in  the  undying  faith  and 
intrepid  energy  of  those  who  create  and 
establish  them. 

Without  disparaging  the  enterprise  of 
other  nations,  it  is  a  source  of  national 


pride  to  Americans,  that  a  vessel  from 
the  United  States  was  the  first  to  per- 
form the  novel  feat  of  crossing  the  At- 
lantic by  steam.  Although  this  fact  was 
ver)r  generally  known,  yet  some  con- 
flicnnff  statements  attending  the  sailing 
of  an  English  steamer  soon  after,  con- 
tributed to  involve  the  matter  in  contro- 
troversy,  until  a  final  decision  was  given 
to  the  point  by  establishing  it  conclu- 
sively and  satisfactorily  from  the  files  of 
the  English  journals.  Col.  John  S.  Cun- 
ningham, Commissioner  to  the  World's 
Fair  from  Virginia,  in  a  letter  to  the 
London  TimeSj  remarking  upon  some 
comments  of  that  journal  upon  steam 
machinery  on  exhibition,  in  which  it 
claimed  that  the  Sirius,  an  English 
steamer,  was  the  first  which  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  quoted  from  its  own  files 
and  "  Lloyd's,"  the  announcement  of  the 
arrival  at  Liverpool  in  June,  1819,  of 
the  American  steamer  Savannah,  from 
Savannah,  Georgia — the  first  which  had 
performed  the  trip.  The  success  of  this 
experiment^  though  small  in  itself,  yet 
the  precursor  of  great  results,  is  shared 
equally  by  the  North  and  the  South  of 
the  United  States.  The  Savannah  was 
built  in  New-York,  and  sailed  from  a 
Southern  Atlantic  port.  She  represented 
the  skill  of  Northern  ship-bnildeis  and 
the  enterprise  of  Southern  merchants. 
She  was  commanded  by  Captain  Rod- 
ger.s,  of  New- Bedford,  Mass. 

The  Savannah,  of  300  tons,  com- 
menced the  rivalr}'  of  steam  navigation 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Of  the  British  steamers,  which  have 
succeeded  the  earlier  and  smaller  enter- 
prises of  English  companies,  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by 
far  the  most  successful  and*  extensive 
line  is  The  British  and  North  American 
Royal  Mail  Steamships^  between  New- 
York  and  Liverpool  and  Boston.  This- 
company  was  established  in  1838,  by 
Mr.  Cunard,  in  connection  with  Messrs. 
Burry  and  Mclvor,  under  whose  suc- 
cessful manai^ement  it  has  grown  to  its 
present  magnitude.  The  Britannia  was 
the  first  ship  oFthis  line  which  crossed 
the  Atlantic.  She  made  the  passage  in 
the  July  of  1838.  These  steamers,  very 
appropriately,  are  named  af^er  the  four 
continents,  and  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant countries  of  the  world  *  as  those  of 
the  American  line  are,  witn  equal  pro- 
priety, called  after  great  oceans.    They^ 
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namber,  at  this  time,  nine  ships,  of  the 
following  denomination : — 

Arabia,  2,500;  Asia,  2,200;  Europa, 
1,800;  America,  1,800;  Persia,  3,100; 
Africa,  2,200;  Niagara,  1.800;  Canada, 
1,800;  Cambria,  1,500.  Aggregate  ton- 
nage of  the  Cunard  line  of  steamers, 
19,000. 

Of  these,  the  Cambria  and  Europ^a 
were  built  by  Wood,  of  Greenock  ;  their 
engines  constructed  by  Napier  of  Glas- 
gow. The  America,  Niagara,  and  Ca- 
nada, were  built  by  Steel,  of  Greenock; 
their  engines  constructed  by  Napier. 
The  Asia,  Africa-  Arabia,  are  2,200  and 
2.500  respectively.  These,  the  largest 
snips  of  this  line,  were  also  built  by 
Steel ;  their  machinery  constructed  by 
Napier.  The  Persia  will  be  ready  next 
summer.  She  is  of  iron,  and,  it  is  said, 
will  be  the  largest  steamer  in  the  world. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  several 
other  iron  screw  steamers  announced 
as  being  in  the  process  of  construction 
for  this  company,  viz.:  the  Alps,  the 
Taurus,  the  Teneriffe,  the  Balbec,  the 
MelitA,  the  Etna  and  the  Jura,  varying 
from  1,000  to  2,000  tons.  These  will 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  so 
as  to  keep  up  the  regular  communica> 
tion  between  Great  Britain,  New- York, 
and  the  Pacific. 

This  auxiliary  fleet  of  steamers  is  in- 
tended to  establish  a  regular  weekly 
communication  between  New- York  and 
Liverpool,  instead  of  fortnightly,  as  at 
present.  The  Andes  was  built  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Denny  and  Brothers,  of  Dumbarton, 
and  her  engines  supplied  by  Messrs. 
FuUock  and  Denny,  of  .the  same  place. 

The  ships  of  this  company,  between 
Boston  and  Liverpool,  stop  at  Halifax. 
Their  proposed  time  of  departure  from 
Liverpool  is  on  the  Saturday  of  every 
week ;  and  from  the  United  States,  the 
Wednesday  of  every  week;  from  Liver- 
pool for  New-York,  Saturday  the  3rd  of 
January ;  and  for  Boston,  the  alternate 
Saturday  throughout  the  year;  comple- 
ting their  transatlantic  annual  voyage, 
Saturday  the  25tb  of  December,  1852'. 
For  the  same  year,  from  J^ston  to  Liver- 
pool, the  first  departure  was  made  Wed- 
nesday, the  7th  of  January,  and  the  last 
from  New- York,  Wednesday  the  29th 
of  December  —  making  fifty-two  trips 
annually  each  way ;  and  averaging  two 
a  fortni<rht,  alternately,  between  Liver- 
pool and  the  United  States  ports.  From 
the  date  of  its  establishment  to  October, 


1852,  the  acrgregate  number  of  trips 
made  by  this  Tine  across  the  Atlantic  was 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight ;  or  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  in  all,  each  way. 

Tke  New-York  and  Liverpool  Lnited 
States  Mail  Steamers. — The  ships  of  <his 
line  comprise  the  following: — ^Atlantic, 
3,000;  Pacific,  3,000:  Baltic,  3,000; 
Arrtic,  3,000.  Aggregate  tonnage  of  the 
Collins  steamers  (amounting  to  four  of 
the  largest  class  in  number),  all  on  the 
hne,  12,000. 

These  ships  were  built  by  contract^ 
for  government  service,  by  William  H. 
Brown  and  Jacob  Bell.  They  are  of 
corresponding  dimensions,  being  288  feet 
on  deck,  46  feet  in  breadth  of  beam, 
32).^  feet  depth  of  hold.  The  engines  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  are  from  the 
"Novelty  Works^'  of  Messrs.  Stillman 
and  Allen,  New  York.  Those  of  the 
Pacific  and  Baltic;  from  the  "  Allaire 
Works,"  Messrs.  Secor  and  Braisted. 
They  are  all  of  the  same  description, 
being  two  side  levers;  those  of  the  Bal- 
tic and  Pacific,  96  inches  cylinder,  10 
feet  stroke,  96-9 ;  and  those  of  the  Ar- 
tie and  AtJantic  95-10,  95-9. 

This  line  of  United  States  Mail  Steam- 
ers  was  established  in  1850  by  Edwd.  K. 
Collins,  Esq.  The  first  of  its  ships  that 
sailed  from  New-York  to  Liverpool  was 
the  Atlantic,  27th  April,  1850.  The  Arc- 
tic, of  this  line,  has  made  the  quickest 
passage  of  the  Atlantic  steamers  from 
New- York  to  Liverpool — accomplishing 
it  in  nine  days  and  seventeen  hours. 
At  the  session  of  the  last  Congress,  an 
appropriation  of  33,000  dollars  a  voyage 
was  made  for  this  line  of  ocean  steam- 
ships, as  an  additional  compensation  for 
carrying  the  United  States  mail. 

The  predecessor  of  the  Hon.  Jno.  P. 
Kennedy,  in  the  Navy  Department,  on 
the  23d  of  March,  1852,  submitted'  in- 
formation "to  Congress  relative  to  the 
steamships  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  transmitting  the  United  States 
mails.  It  is  contained  in  the  executive 
document^  No.  91  ;  and  embraces  a 
general  synopsis  of  the  mail  contracts 
and  the  terms  upon  which  the  respec- 
tive companies  are  employed;  also  the 
time  and  money  it  would  cost  to  convert 
these  mail  steamers  into  a  war  marine. 

The  proposed  dates  of  sailing  of  these 
steamers  is,  from  New-Y'ork,  the  alter- 
nate Saturday  of  each  month;  and  irom 
Liverpool  the  alternate  Wednesday; 
reversing  the  days  from  each  port  of  the 
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sailing  of  the  Canard  steamers.  The 
branch  of  the  latter  line  which  connects 
with  Boston  and  touches  at  Halifax, 
does  not  legitimately  come  under  the 
head  of  the  "  Steam  Marine  of  the 
Port  of  New- York ;"  but  as  they  are  so 
closely  connected  and  identified  with 
the  same  great  enterprise,  it  was  deem- 
ed appropriate  to  intioduce  them  in  this 
connection. 

Without  a  classification  which  would 
seem  to  give  them  an  order  of  apparent 
superiority,  we  will  proceed  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  other  Atlantic  steamers : 

The  Ocean  Steam  Navigatimi  Company 
comprises  the  United  Stat-es  Mail  Steam- 
ship line  between  New-jYork,  Southamp- 
ton and  Bremen,  and  consists  of — 

The  Washington,  1,  700;  the  Hermann, 
1,700.  Aggregate  tonnage  of  the  "  Ocean 
Steam  Navigation  Company,"  of  two 
ships  of  the  first  class,  3,400. 

This  company  was  established  in  1847. 
These  ships  were  built  by  Jacob 
A.  Westervelt.  The  Washington  was 
launched  the  30th  of  January,  1847. 
Her  dimensions  are  224  feet  on  deck,  39 
breadth  of  beam,  29  depth  of  hold.  The 
Hermann  was  launched  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1847,  and  is  of  the  same 
dimensions,  excepting  the  deck,  which 
is  Rye  feet  longer  than  that  of  the 
Washington.  Their  engines  were  con- 
structed by  Stillman,  Allen  &  Co.,  and 
are  two  side  levers  of  seventy-two  inches 
cylinder  and  ten  feet  stroke. 

1  he  time  of  sailing  of  the  ships  of  this 
line  between  each  port  is  the  Saturday 
of  every  month  from  New-York,  and  the 
Friday  and  the  Wednesday  of  the  same, 
from  Bremen  and  Southampton.  The 
ships  of  the  Ocean  Steam  Navigation 
Company  possess  all  the  requisites,  in 
construction,  of  the  first  class  of  ocean 
steamers.  The  owners  of  the  line  are 
the  Messrs.  Moller,  Sands  &  Riera,  New- 
York. 

The  New-  York  and  Havre  Steam  Nam- 
gaium  Company  consists  of  the  United 
Stat-es  mail  steamers, — 

The  Franklin,  2,200 ;  Humboldt,  2,200. 
Aggregate  tonnage  of  the  "New- York 
and  Havre  Steamship  Company,"  of  two 
ships  of  the  first  class,  4,400. 

Thv  steamers  of  this  line  run  between 
New-York  and  Havre — stopping  at 
Southampton  bofJi  going  and  retuniing. 
They  were  built  by  Jacob  A.  Wester- 
velt, New-York.  The  Franklin  was 
launched  the  31st  of  August,  1848,  and 


is  263  feet  on  the  deck,  52  in  beam,  26 
depth  of  hold.  The  Humboldt  is  282 
feet,  40,  27,  and  was  launched  th^  5th 
of  October,  1850.  The  engines  of  these 
steamers  are  from  the  Novelty  Works, 
and  are  two  side  levers  ;  the  iormer  of 
93  inches  of  cylinder  and  8  feet  stroke, 
the  latter  95  inches.  9  feet. 

Their  time  of  sailing  is  the  Saturday 
of  each  month  from  New-York,  and  the 
Wednesday  of  the  same  from  Havre; 
the  corresponding  days  of  the  sailing  ol 
the  Bremen  line  between  New- York  and 
Southampton,  but  not  the  same  date. 
This  company  was  established  in  1848. 
Mortimer  Livingston,  Esq.,  New- York, 
is  the  agent 

The  Glasgow  and  New-York  Steam- 
ship Company  is  running  its  new  steam- 
ship Glasgow,  of  1962  tons  and  ^our 
hundred  horse  power.  This  company, 
establishing  steam  communication  be- 
tween New- York  and  Glasgow,  is  of  re- 
cent origin.  The  Glasgow  was  built 
by  Fox  &  McGregor,  of  Glasgow,  and 
her  engines  constructed  by  the  same. 
J.  McSymon,  Esq.,  is  the  agent  of  this 
company.  New- York. 

By  this  list,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  ocean  steam  navigation  between 
New- York  and  the  transatlantic  ports 
comprises  a  steam  marine  of  eighteen 
ships  of  the  first  class,  ranging  from 
3,000  to  1,800  tons.  This  is  under  the 
management  of  five  distinct  companies, 
and  forms  a  regular  communication  be- 
tween New-York  and  five  of  the  trans- 
atlantic ports,  embracing  the  following 
aggregate  number  of  ships  of  the  dii- 
ferent  companies  to  the  respective  ports  : 

From  New-York  to  Liverpool,  em- 
bracing the  Cunard  and  Collins  lines,  of 
nine  and  four  steamers  respectively, 
13;  from  New- York  to  Southampton 
(including  the  steamers  of  the  Havre 
line  with  the  Bremen  which  stop  at 
Southampton),  4;  from  New-York  to 
Glasgow,  1.  Actual  number  engaged,  18. 

From  this  compendium  it  will  be  s^n 
that  the  aggregate  of  tonnage  embraced 
in  the  eighteen  steamships  engaged 
in  the  transatlantic  steam  marine  of 
this  port,  raBging  from  3,000  to  1,800 
tons,  and  employed  in  the  Atlantic  trade 
of  five  distinct  companies,  is  40,762, 
as  follows : — ^nine  steamers  Cunard  line, 
19,000;  four  steamers  Collins  line, 
1 2,000 ;  two  steamers  Ocean  Steam  Na- 
vigation Company,  3,400  ;  two  steamers 
New- York  and  Havre  Company,  4,400 ; 
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one  steamer  Glasgow  and  New- York 
Steamship  Company,  1,962.  Total  steam- 
ers, J 8.     Total  tons,  40,762. 

The  second  division  of  our  paper  will 
comprise  "  The  Stectm  Communication  be- 
tween the  Port  of  New-  York  and  the  South- 
ern. Ports  of  the  United  States  and  the 
West  India  MandaP 

Observing  the  rule  adopted  in  the  pre- 
ceding division  of  the  paper,  we  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  se- 
cond and  third  parts  of  our  subject  with- 
out reference  m  their  classification  to 
the  comparative  superiority  of  one  com- 
pany over  another. 

Smce  the  establishment  of  steam 
communication  between  the  southern 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  New- 
York,  the  increase  of  that  branch  of  our 
marine  lias  been  very  rapid.  It  com- 
prises the  following  companies : — 

The  New-York  and  CharleUon  United 
Staies  Mail  Steamship  Line  consists  of 
the  following  steamers: — The  Marion, 
1,200  ;  the  Union,  1,500  j  the  Southerner, 
1,000.  Adger,  1,500.  Aggregate  ton- 
nage, 6.200. 

This  company  was  established  in  1846, 
the  Southerner  making  the  first  trip  be- 
tween New- York  and  Charleston.  The 
Southerner  and  Marion  were  built  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  H.  Brown  &  J.  Bell;  the 
Adger  and  Union  by  Wm.  H.  Webb. 
The  largest  ships  of  this  line,  the  Union 
and  Adger,  are  of  equal  dimensions,  be- 
ing 215  feet  in  length,  34>^  ft.  beam, 
21  ^i  ft.  hold.  The  Southerner,  the  small- 
es^'is  190  feet  in  length,  30i^  beam,  14 
depth  of  hold.  The  engines  of  the  two 
former  are  side  levers  of  60  inches  cylin- 
der, 10  iU  stroke,  and  75  inches,  8  feet, 
and  are  from  the  Allaire  Works.  Those 
of  the  Southerner  and  Marion  are  of  the 
same  description,  with  67  and  70  inches 
diameter  of  cylinder  and  8  feet  stroke 
of  piston.  They  were  constructed  at 
the  Novelty  Works. 

Messrs.  SpofTgrd  &  Tileston,  New- 
Yprk,  are  the  agents  for  this  line  of 
steamships.  They  form  a  regular  semi- 
monthly communication  between  New- 
York,  Charleston,  Savannah  and  Florida. 
Their  days  of  sailing  are  the  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  of  every  week. 

The  Steamers  William  Penn  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  form  a  semi-monthly 
direct  line  between  New- York  and  New 
Orleans.  These  steamers  were  built  in 
Philadelphia,  and  launched  in  August^ 
1851.    Their  register  is  1,000  tons  each. 


The  Franklin  and  Penn  are  propeller^ 
with  double  engines  of  350  horse  power. 
They  were  built  for  the  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  trade,  but  in  May  last  were 
placed  on  the  line  between  New- York 
and  New-Orleans.  The  hulls  of  both 
steamers  were  built  by  Jno.  Bireiey  &■ 
Son,  of  Philadelphia.  The  engines  of 
the  Benj.  Franklin  were  constructed  bj 
J.  P.  Norris  &  Co.,  Philadelphia ;  those 
of  the  Wm.  Penn  by  Reaney,  Nafie  &  Co. 
Philadelphia.  The  agents  in  New-York 
are  Messrs.  E.  Lincoln  &  Co.  The 
aggregate  tonnage  of  the  two  propellers 
of  this  company  is  2,000. 

The  Steam  Propellers  City  of  Norfolk 
and  City  of  Ricnmond  form  a  line  of 
communication  between  Charleston, 
Norfolk,  Petersburgh,  Richmond  and 
New- York.  This  Ime  was  established 
in  September,  1851.  The  Richmcmd 
was  built  by  K.  Loper,  and  the  Norfolk 
by  Bell  &  Brother,  Baltimore.  Their 
tonnage  is  444  and  518  tons  respect- 
ively. Their  engines  were  constructed 
by  Murray  &  Hazlehurst^  Baltimore, 
That  of  the  City  of  Richmond  is  26  inch 
stroke  and  26  bore.  The  Norfolk  30 
inch  stroke  and  30  bore.  Messrs.  Mail- 
ler  &  Lord,  New- York,  are  the  agents 
of  this  line. 

The  Neiv-Yorkand  Alabama  Steamship 
Company.— The  side- wheel  steamship 
Black  Warrior,  of  this  line,  sails  between 
New- York,  New-Orleans,  Mobile  and 
Havana.  She  was  built  by  William 
Collyer,  and  launched  the  1st  of  July, 
1852.  She  is  246  feet  in  length.  37 
beam,  18  deep.  Her  engine  was  con- 
structed at  the  Allaire  Works,  and  is 
one  beam,  65  inch  cylinder,  11  feet 
stroke.  Her  register  is  1,900  tons.  The 
agents  of  this  company  are  Messrs.  Liv- 
ingston, Crocheron  &  Co.,  New-York. 
The  tonnage  of  the  New- York  and  Ala- 
bama Company,  aggregate,  1,900  tons. 

2 he  New- York  and  Savannah  Steam- 
ship Company.  —  The  steamers  Florida 
and  Alabama,  of  this  line,  form  a  weekly 
communication  between  New-Yoik  and 
Savannah.  They  were  built  in  1850 
and  '51,  respectively,  by  Wm.  H.  Webb, 
and  are  of  equal  dimensions  and  ton- 
nage, viz.:  215  feet  on  deck,  35  in 
breadth  of  beam,  and  12)^  de^th  of 
hold,  and  1300  tons  register.  The  Au- 
gusta, a  new  ship  of  this  line,  of  1350 
tons,  has  just  been  completed  by  the  same 
builiier,  and  is  now  getting  her  machi- 
nery constructed  at  the  Norelty  Works. 
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She  is  220  feet  on  deck,  .35  feet  beam, 
2]}^  feet  bold.  The  engines  of  the 
Florida  and  Alabama  are  of  the  same 
description,  and  are  of  equal  diameter  of 
cylinder  and  stroke  of  piston,  viz. :  one 
side  lever,  75  inches  cyh,  8  feet  stroke. 
The  Augusta\s  engine  is  one  oscillating 
85  inch  cylinder,  8  feet  stroke.  These 
engines  were  all  constructed  at  the 
Novelty  Works  of  Messrs.  Stillman 
and  Allen.  The  agent  of  this  company 
is  Saral.  A.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  New- York. 
The  aggregate  tonnage  of  these  three 
steamers  is  3,950. 

The  steamer  Roanoke  forms  a  week- 
ly communication  between  New- York, 
Petersburg,  Norfolk,  and  Richmond,  Va. 
She  was  launched  the  25th  of  June, 
1851,  and  built  by  Jacob  A.  Westervelt 
&  Son,  New-York.  She  is  1050  tons 
register,  220  feet  length  on  deck,  32 
feet  beam,  16  feet  depth  of  hold.  Her 
engines  are  two  beam,  42  inches  cylin- 
der, 10  feet  stroke,  and  were  constructed 
at  the  Morgan  Works. 

The  Jaroesf'Own,  her  hull  now  in  the 
process  of  building  at  the  same  yard, 
and  her  engines  in  process,  of  construc- 
tion at  the  same  works,  will  add  another 
to  this  line,  under  the  designation  of 
the  New  -  York  and  Virginia  Steamship 
Company.  The  agents  of  the  Com- 
pany are  Messrs.  Ludlam  and  Pleasants, 
New- York.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of 
these  two  steamers  is  2,1(:0. 

Of  the  American  steamers  sailing  be- 
tween New- York  and  the  West  Indies, 
one  of  the  most  important  communica- 
tions between  the  former  port  and  Ha- 
vana is  established  by  the  *'  United 
States  Mail  Steamship  Company."  The 
Crescent  City,  of  this  line,  carries  the 
United  States  mail ;  and  by  virtue  of  the 
law  of  Congress  contracting  ibr  carrying 
the  mails,  the  steamers  of  the  United 
States  Mail  Company  are  commanded 
by  officers  of  the  United  States  navy. 
Of  the  steamers  of  this  line  plying  be- 
tween this  port  and  New  Orleans,  em- 
bracing the  alternate  voyages  of  the 
£rapire  City,  the  Crescent  City  and  the 
Qherokee,  the  aggregate  tonnage  is 
4,800. 

In  this  connection  we  should  not  omit 
to  state,  that  the  steamer  Black  Warrior, 
of  the  New-York  and  Alabama  Co.  is 
also  a  mail  steamer,  touching  at  Ha- 
vana, and  commanded  by  an  officer  of 
the  liavy. 

From  the  foregoing  estimate,  we  find 


that  the  number  of  steamers  engaged  in 
the  southern  trade  is  seventeen;  and 
these  plying  between  New-Y*ork  a^d 
eight  dinerent  ports,  viz.:  Charleston, 
Mobile,  New-Orleans,  Savannah,  Flo- 
rida, Richmond,  Petersburgh,  Norfolk. 
Their  aggregate  tonnage,  employed  in 
the  steam  marine  of  seven  different 
companies,  and  varying  from  ships  of 
2,000  to  propellers  of  444  and  518  tons, 
is  2 1 , 9 1 2 — as  follows : 

4  steamers  —  Marion,  Union,  South- 
erner, and  Adger,  of  12,  15,  10  and 
1,500  tons,  respectively.  New- York  and 
Charleston  Steamship  Company,  6,200 ; 
2  propellers — Benj.  Franklin  and  Wm 
Penn.  (1000  each,)  between  New-York 
and  New  Orleans,  2,00(T;  2  propellers — 
City  of  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  between 
Charleston,  Norfolk,  Petersburgh  and 
Richmond,  of  444  and  5^28  tons  respec- 
tively, 962  j  1 — New- York  and  Alabama 
Steamship  Company,  Black  Warrior, 
between  New-York  and  New-Orleans, 
Mobile  and  Havana,  1,900;  3 — New- 
York  and  Savannah  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Florida,  Alabama,  and  Augusta, 
of  1,300  and  1,350  tons,  respectively, 
3,950 ;  2 — New- York  andVirgiuia  Steam- 
ship Company,  the  Roanoke  and  James- 
town, 1,050  respectively,  2,100;  3— 
United  States  Mad  Steamship  Company, 
the  Cherokee,  Empire  and  Crescent  City, 
1,300,  2,000  and  1,500,  respectively, 
4,800.  Total  number  of  ships  employed, 
17.  Aggregate  of  tonnage  employed, 
21,912.  A  more  thorough  notice  of  the 
steamers  of  the  United  States  Mail 
Steamship  Company  will  be  given  in 
the  division  of  this  paper  allotted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  California  steam- 
ship companies. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Petrel  is  a 
new  steamer  of  800  tons,  sailing  be- 
tween New-York,  Bermuda  and  St. 
Thomas.  The  Petrel  is  announced  as 
having  been  built  expressly  for  a  tropi- 
cal climate. 

The  Steamship  United  States,  of  the 
"  New- York  and  San  Francisca  Steam- 
ship Company,"  in  her  trips  from  New- 
York  to  Aspinwall,  touches  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica;  as  Well  as  steamers  of  the 
other  companies  plying  between  these 
ports. 

In  order  to  observe  the  uniformity  of 
plan  with  which  we  set  out  in  the  be- 

finning  of  this  paper,  we  have  em- 
raced  the  preceding  statement  of  the 
steam  marine  between  New-York  and 
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the  West  Indies  in  the  second  division. 
A  branch  of  this,  as  will  be  perceived, 
commanicates  with  the  southern  ports 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  with  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  We  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  that  most  exten- 
sive and  interesting  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject^ the  steam  communication  between 
the  port  of  New-York  and  the  Pacific. 

When  the  Portug:uese,  at  the  close  of 
the  15th  century,  succeeded  in  doubling 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  the  intre- 
pid navigator,  Vasco  di  Gama,  and  bv 
opening  this  new  communication  vith 
the  East)  was  enabled  to  create  a  Euro- 
pean power  in  India — the  first  dominion, 
until  that  event^  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  any  people  of  Europe  in  Asia 
for  100  years  before  the  Christian  era — 
there  was  not  created  a  greater  epoch  in 
the  commercial  history  of  the  world,  nor 
foreshadowed  a  mightier  empire  to  be 
created  in  a  new  hemisphere  by  a  new 
race,  than  was  marked  by  the  event,  as 
the  precursor  in  magnitude  of  conse- 
quences, of  the  first  American  steam- 
snip  which  doubled  Cape  Horn,  after  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

In  the  contemplation  of  the  commer- 
cial growth  of  nations,  as  well  as  in  their 
political  progress,  comparisons  are  forced 
upon  us;  and  the  importance  of  these 
is  in  the  truths  which  we  are  enabled 
to  derive  from  the  history  of  both.  If, 
therefore,  we  indulge  in  a  few  observa- 
tions on  t liis  branch  of  our  subject  which, 
at  the  first  view,  would  appear  to  be 
foreign  to  it,  we  premise  that  the  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  we  have  remarked 
will  be  a  sufficient  justification  for  our 
course. 

Following  our  principle  of  analogy  in 
the  commercial  progress  of  nations,  from 
the  earliest  history  of  the  world,  we  are 
enabled  to  trace  the  instrumentality  of 
that  gigantic  marine  which,  in  its  levia- 
than strides  from  age  to  age,'  has  ex- 
plored hitherto  unknown  continents,  and 
united  hitherto  unknown  people;  and 
which*has  borne  the  banner  of  civiliza- 
tion into  remote  and  savage  countries. 
The  progress  in  science,  or  the  enter- 
prise in  commerce,  which  has  enabled 
one  pation  to  establish  its  power  on  one 
continent)  has  been  achieved  by  con- 
quest by  another.  As  the  Portuguese 
were  the  first  Europeans  of  modem 
'  times  to  open  a  direct  communication 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  the 
East)  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  the 


oldest  navigators  of  antiqoily,  veteih; 
first  people  of  the  West  to  open  a  m 
munication  by  sea  with  tiie  \s&?*. 
What  was  accomplished  by  the  p 
pient  geographical  advancement  fAH 
ancients  with  their  limited  knoirlej.*  ] 
of  navigation,  and  what  effected  b;  2 
modems,  in  their  improvement  inbutLi: 
the  close  of  the  15th  century,  have  b« 
equally  promoted  by  the  applicatKQi. 
a  new  power  in  the  beginning  of  lis 
nineteenth.  The  Americans,  the  tocet- 
est  navigators  of  a  new  world  wereii- 
first  to  open  a  communication  bystesa 
with  the  Atlantic,  andextenditstriun^ 
to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean;  aodlia 
connect,  in  a  more  direct  line  of  iss?- 
course,  the  golden  regions  of  the  ve^f^ 
world  with  the  exhaustless  treasuw^ 
the  East.  And  as  we  contemplate  ji? 
results  of  this  gigantic  growth  wcifili?- 
ation  and  commerce  in  a  scniJ-barta?® 
country  on  the  Pacific  coast  oikiss^ 
planted  by  the  people  of  theNew  Wc|«, 
we  are  led  to  trace  the  progress  oi  i^- 
ropean  civilization  and  power  in  *^ 
eastem  hemisphere  of  theoki  ^^r 
comparison,  however,  which  is  ints^ 
bly  forced  upon  us^  in  the  consii^ 
of  tJiis  theme,  we  are  led  to  \M&^ 
belief  promoted  by  oornationaURE^ 
and  excited  by  our  national  hopes, 'J» 
the  parallel  may  stop  at  that  jks. 
which  marks  in  blood  the  alternate  as- 
Quest  of  one  European  nation  otcr «» 
ther  in  India,  and  commemorates  iK 
the  slaughter  of  her  inhabitants,  w^ 
the  successful  establishment  of  on*  t^ 
ropean  power  in  the  East,  came  - 
rapid  dispossession  of  t^omini^J'J  ^V^ 
other.  The  PoHuguese  had  hardly  oc^ 
pleted  their  conquest  in  India  bewreiK 
intrepid  and  adventurous  Hollan'^, 
drove  them  out.  The  commencf^ 
of  the  seventeenth  ceniurr^^^ 
the  conflicts  of  those  two  n?al  manu"^. 
powers,  and  attracted  the  attentwn  • 
Europe.  This  was  the  «?»*' /^I 
establishment  of  that  remarkab'e j^ 
pany  of  **  United  Merchants  of  ^^ 
trading  to  ihe  East  Indies,'^  whicM'^. 
its  first  charter,  with  a^^ffV 
£400,000,  granted  hy  EUabeJii  i« 
cember  31,  1600,  has  E^'^'lJ^L^ 
lean  power  of  the  most  opu^m  (^r 
tion  that  ever  existed;  exe^^.^ ^, 
time  a  controlling  inflaence  in  a  P" 
ful  government.  ^  ....  ^li 

We  do  not  compare  Ct\^%l. 
India,  nor  the  United  Stal«  Mwi  w^ 
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9hip  Company,  or  any  other,  with  the 
United  Company  of  Merchants  of  Eng- 
land, trading  to  the  East  Indiefe,  though 
there  are  points  suggested  in  the  consi- 
deration of  both  to  force  a  comparison. 
California  is  a  golden  land  in  itself;  and 
the  doubling  of  Cape  Horn  by  the  first 
steamship  after  the  discovery  of  gold, 
"We  have  said,  established  a  parallel  to 
the  doublins:  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope, 
in  1497.  While  the  one  opened  a  Kw 
communication  to  India,  and  established 
a  European  dominion  upon  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  seas,  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula,  the 
other  marked  the  creation  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  power  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
connected,  in  a  more  rapid  means  of 
communication,  the  Western  and  East- 
em  Continents. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we 
now  proceed  to  the  third  division  of  our 
paper. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company^ 
w^hich,  in  connection  with  the  United 
States  Mail  Steamship  Carnpany^  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  carries  the  United  States 
mails  to  California  and  Oregon,  was 
ftstablished  in  October,  1&48,  to  carry 
out  the  contract  awarded  to  Arnold 
Harris,  as  the  lowest  bidder  for  the  mail 
service.  It  numbets  at  this  time  four- 
teen steamers  of  the  following  denomi- 
nation : — ^The  Golden  Gate,  2,500  tons ; 
Tennessee,  1,300;  Northerner,  1,200; 
Republic,  1,200;  Oregon,  1,099;  Pana- 
ma,  1,087;  California,  1,050;  Columbia, 
8^00  ;  Carolina,  600 ;  Columbus,  600 ; 
Isthmus,  600;  Unicorn,  600;  Fremont, 
600;  John  L.  Stephens,  2,500.  Total  of 
tonnage  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  15,536.  « 

Of  these  the  California,  Panama  and 
Oregon  were  the  first  built,  and  sailed 
from  New- York  to  California,  via  Cape 
Horn,  respectively,  on  6th  October  and 
Istand  8th  December,  1848.  The  two 
first  named  were  built  by  Wm.  H.  Webb, 
York,  and  are  of  equal  dimensions, 
being  200  feet  on  deck,  33>^  feet  beam, 
and  20  feet  hold.  The  Oregon  was  built 
by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Dimon.  The  en- 
gjmes  of  the  California  and  Oregon  are 
single  side  levers  of  the  same  diametgr 
of  cylinder  and  of  equal  stroke,  being 
70  inch  cylinder,  8  feet^  7  inches  stroke. 
They  were  constructed  at  the  Novelty 
Works  of  Messrs.  Stillman  &  Allen. 
The  engine  of  the  Panama  is  of  the 
same  description  and  power,  and  was 


constructed  at  the  Allaire  Works  of 
Messrs.  Ajlaire  &  Secor,  New- York. 
The  Carolina  sailed  for  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  Feb.  1850;  the  Columbia,  Oct. 
14,  1850;  Tennessee,  Dec.  5,  1849; 
Golden  Gate,  Auor.  5,  1851.  We  have 
been  thus  particular  in  giving  the  de- 
tails of  these  ships,  they  being  among 
the  first  placed  upon  the  line.  Their 
dimensions  vary  from  269  feet  on  deck, 
40  feet  breadth  of  beam,  and  303^  feet 
depth  of  hold,  which  are  the  dimensions 
of  the  Golden  Gate,  to  159  length,  29 
beam,  12)^  hold,  which  are  the  dimen- 
sions of  tfie  Columbus.  Besides  those 
we  have  named  as  the  builders  of  the 
first  ships  of  this  company,  others  have 
been  purchased  and  built  respectively  by 
different  builders.  The  engmes  worked 
in  these  steamers  are  principally  one 
side  levers  of  75  inches  cylinder,  8  feet 
stroke,  in  those  from  1,300  to  1,000  tx)ns ; 
and  in  those  of  a  smaller  class,  of  the 
description  of  the  Columbia,  of  800  tons, 
they  are  57  inch  cylinder,  five  feet 
stroke.  The  engines  of  the  Golden 
Gate  and  the  John  L.  Stephens,  the 
largest  steamers  in  this  line,  are  oscillat- 
ing, of  85  inch  cylinder,  9  feet  stroke. 
They  are  constructed  principally  at  the 
Novelty  Works  and  at  the  Allaire. 

The  originators  of  the  "  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,"  are  the  Messrs. 
Rowlands  &  Aspinwalls.  Aspinwall,  on 
the  Isthmus,  has  been  appropriately 
called  after  Wm.  H.  Aspinwall,  one  of 
those  eminent  merchants.  These  steam- 
ers are  inspected  and  approved  of  by 
the  Navy  Departntent,  and  carry  the 
United  States  mails  on  the  Pacific  side. 
They  leave  Panama  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Atlantic  steamers,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  1st  and  15th  days  of  each 
month,  and  touch  at  Acapulco.  They 
connect  with  the  ports  of  Oregon. 
Charles  A.  Whitney,  Es'q.,  is  the  agent . 
of  the  company. 

In  addition  to  this  largely  increased 
service,  this  company  has  also  an- 
nounced, that,  on  (he  20th  March,  they 
will  commence  a  weekly  line  to  Caiifor- 
nioj  running  every  week  direct  between 
New- York  and  Aspinwall ;  and,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  once  each  week  between 
Panama  and  San  Francisco.  « 

The  United  States  Mail  Steamship 
Company  .contracted  with  the  Ameri- 
can govern mei\t,  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress; to  construct  five  steamships  of 
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1,500  tons,  suitable  for  war  purposes, 
and  to  carry  the  mails  twice  each  month 
between  New- York  and  Aspinwall,  via 
Havana,  and  between  New- York  and 
New-Orleans,  via  Havana,  twice  each 
month.  This  company  has  not  only 
built  the  five  ships  under  the  contract, 
with  a  tonnage  of  12,800,  and  own  five 
other  steamers  of  an  agregate  of  8,300 
tons,  exceeding  by  12,000  tons  the  con- 
tract requirement;  but  it  now  conveys 
the  mails  twice  each  month  between 
New- York  and  Aspinwall  direct ;  twice 
each  month  between  New- Orleans  and 
Aspmwali  direct ;  twice  each  month  be- 
tween New-York  and  Aspinwall,  via 
Havana,  and  twice  each  month  between 
New- York  and  New-Orleans,  via  Hava- 
na; thu&  performing  more  than  double 
mail  service,  and  employing  double  the 
number  of  steamships  required  by  the 
contract.  The  number  of  ships  owned  by 
and  now  in  the  service  of  the  company, 
is  nine,  with  one  recently  launched, 
and  soon  to  be  placed  in  the  line.  They 
are  of  the  following  denominations : 

Georgia,  3,000;  Ohio,  3,000;  Illinois, 
2,500;  Empire  City,  2,000;  Crescent 
City,  1,500;  Cherokee.  1,300;  Philadel- 
phia, 1,200;  El  Dorado,  1,300;  Falcon. 
1,000;  George  Law,  2,800.  Total  of 
tonnage  of  the  steamers  of  the  United 
States  Mail  Steamship  Company  (Law^s 
line)  19,600. 

Ot  the  ships  of  this  company,  the 
Ohio,  of  3,000  tons,  was  launched  Aug. 
12,  1848.  The  size  varies  from  248  feet 
on  deck,  49  in  breadth  of  beam,  33  in 
depth  of  hold,  which  are  the  dimensions 
of  the  Georgia,  the  largest  ship  of  this 
line,  and  of  3,000  tons  burden,  to  204 
feet  length,  30  beam  and  21  depth, 
which  are  the  dimensions  of  the  Falcon, 
the  smallest,  of  1,000  tons. 

The  Cherokee  was  built  in  1848,  by 
Wm.  H.  Webb.  Her  dimensions  are, 
'  215  feet  on  deck,  35  feet  beam,  21i^ 
hold.  Her  engine  is  a  one  side  lever, 
75  inch  cylinder,  8  feet  stroke,  and  was 
constructed  by  Stiilman  &  Allen. 

The  Empire  City  and  Crescent  City 
were  built  by  Wm.  H.  Brown.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  former  are,  245  feet  on 
deck,  39  beam,  24  hold;  the  latter  235, 
35,  231.^.  The  El  Dorado  is  of  similar 
dimensions  of  the  Cherokee,  and  was 
built  bv  Thomas  Collyer.  The  George 
Law,  the  magnificent  new  ship  of  this 
line  just  launched,  was  buill  by*Wm. 
H.  Webb.    She  is  280  feet  on  deck,  40 


beam,  32  hold.  Her  en^nes  are  two  in- 
clined, 65  inch  cylinder,  10  feet  stroke, 
and  are  constructing  at  the  Morgan 
Iron  Works.  The  engines  of  the  Geor- 
gia and  Ohio  were  also  constructed  at 
these  Works,  and  are,  resoectively,  two 
side  lever,  90  inches  cyhnder,  8  feet 
stroke.  Those  of  the  Crescent  and  Em- 
pire City  are  of  the  same  description, 
from  the  same  Works,  and  are  of  an 
eq^l  diameter  of  cylinder  and  stroke 
of  piston,  viz.,  80  inches,  9  feet 

The  steamers  of  this  line  are' dispatch- 
ed with  the  California  and  Oregoi\  mails 
from  New- York,  on  the  5th  and  20th  of 
each  month,  for  Aspinwall;  and  from 
New-Orleans  on  the  7th  and  27th.  These 
steamers  establish,  with  the  Pacific 
Mail  Company,  a  connecting  line  be- 
tween New- York  and  Ports  in  Mexico^ 
California  and  Oregon. 

Since  the  operation  of  the  Panama 
Railroad,  the  transit  of  the  Isthmus  is 
performed  in  from  18  to  24  hours.  This 
work  bears  such  an  intimate  relation 
with  the  subject  of  our  paner,  that  we 
cannot  conclude  this  brancn  of  it  with- 
out alluding  to  its  importance.  In  steam 
it  is  emphatically  an  isthmus  in  enter- 
prise, connecting  the  two  ^leai  Athiiitic 
and  Pacific  oceans  with  the  steam  com- 
munications between  them.  It  is  now 
in  rapid  process  of  conmletion  to  Pana- 
ma. The  contractor  of  the  work  is  C, 
M.  Story,  Esq.,  of  New- York.  The  pre- 
sident is  William  C.  Young,  Esq.,  vice 
John  L.  Stephens,  Esq.,  deceased. 

As  analogous  to  this  subject,  and  as  in- 
structive in  this  connection,  we  here  in- 
sert the  views  of  an  officer  of  the  United 
Slates  navy,  written  in  1839,  upon  the 
subject  of  connecting  the  two  great 
oceans  by  means  of  a  ship  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  While  so 
many  projects  are  submitted  at  this  time 
with  a  view  to  this  oceanic  communica- 
tion by  water,  and  as  it  has  actually 
been  commenced,  and  will  soon  be  con 
summated  by  a  rail-road,  the  impression 
of  a  writer,  given  in  an  account  of  •'  A 
Passage  across  the  Isthmus,^^  written  tmlj 
fourteen  years  ago,  (in  which  he  graphi- 
cally narrates  the  many  perils  of  that 
dangerous  enterprise,)  will  furnish  a  strik- 
if^g  parallel  to  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
made  at  this  day ;  at  the  same  time  that 
it  will  show  that  one  view  of  the  writer's 
visions  has,  at  least.,  become  realized : 

"Our  journey  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic    was  thus   completed  in  the 
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space  of  a  little  more  than  two  days. 
The  verjr  irregular  and  devious  course 
of  the  river  Cnagres  made  the  distance 
"^e  passed  over  upon  it  amount  to  fully 
as  much  as  fifty  miles;  although  the 
direct  distance  from  Graces  to  Chagres 
is  not  more  than  twenty  miles.  The 
practicability  of  cutting  through  this 
part  of  the  Isthmus,  and  tnus  uniting  the 
waters  of  the  two  oceans,  has  been  much 
discussed ;  it  would  certainly  be  a  stu- 
pendous undertaking,  but  the  immense 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  are 
well  worthy  of  the  great  labor,  time  and 
expense,  which  it  would  cost.  It  has 
been  stated  by  some  that  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  are  considerably  higher  than 
those  of  the  Atlantie ;  if  such  is  the  case, 
it  would  of  course  be  a  serious  objection, 
as  fears  would  be  entertained  of  raising 
the  Atlantic  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cause  a  complete  overflow  of  the  West 
India  Islands.  The  great  difference  of  the 
tides  of  the  two  oceaits  in  this  latitude, 
is  certainly  very  extraordinaiy.  That 
of  the  Pacific  has  a  rise  and  fall  of  as 
much  as  thirty  or  forty  feet-,  while  the 
Atlantic  has  not  more  than  three  or  four. 
The  height  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  we 
crossed  is  not  so  great  as  is  generally 
believed  ;  the  chief  difficulty  in  cutting 
through  would  be  the  nature  of  the  soil 
being  so  rocky.  As  it  is,  I  have  strong 
hopes  of  seeing  the  work  undertaken 
oz>e  of  these  days,  and  trust  and  believe 
that  complete  success  would  attend  it, 
if  properly  conducted;  and  I  have  little 
faith  in  regard  to  the  consequences  that 
are  apprehended  bv  some  to  ensue  from 
the  different  heights  of  the  ocean." — 
Republican  Review,  published  in  Wask- 
tngloTif  February,  1839. 

VanderbiWs  Line  for  San  Francisco^ 
via  Nicaragua. — This  line,  forming  a 
communication  between  New- York  and 
San  Juan  del  Norte.  oi\,the  Atlantic,  and 
between  San  Juan  ael  Sur  and  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  Pacific,  is  composed  of  the 
following  steamships,  viz :  The  Northern 
Light,  ^500  tons  ;  Prometheus,  1,500; 
Pacific,  1,200 ;  S.  S.  Lewis,  2,000;  Morn- 
ing Star,  2,500  ;  Independence,  900  ; 
Pioneer,  (lost.)  2.500 :  Brother  Jonathan. 
-2L100;  Star  of  the  West,  1,600.:  Daniel 
Webster,  1,200:  total  amount  of  Van-* 
derbilt's  line,  18,000  tons. 

Of  these  the  two  first  sail  from  New- 
York,  for  San  Juan  del  Norte,  on  the  5th 
and  20th  of  each  month ;  and  the  five 
latter  between  ISan  Juan  del  Sur  and  San  • 


Francisco.  The  Star  of  the  West 
has  recently  been  placed  on  the  line,  as 
also  the  Daniel  Webster.'  From  San 
Juan  del  Norte  to  San  Juan  del  Sur^  Uiis 
line  establishes  a  conveyance  over  the 
transit  route  of  the  Nicaragua  Company. 
The  route  of  this  company  passes 
through  the  republic  of  Nicaragua,  from 
San  Juan  del  Norte,  by  steamboats,  135 
miles  up  the  San  Juan  River,  and  across 
Lake  Nicaragua,  from  which  the  river 
flows  to  Virgin  Bay;  and  thence  by 
horses  and  mules  to  San  Juan  del  Sur,  12 
miles  in  distance. 

The  Prometheus,  the  first  steamer  of 
this  line,  was  built  by  James  Simonson, 
N.  Y.,  August  3d,  1850.  The  Northern 
Light,  by  the  same  builder,  was  launched 
October  25th,  1851.  Star  of  the  West^ 
the  last  steamer  placed  upon  the  line, 
built  by  the  same,  was  launched  June, 
1852.  The  Morning  Star,  now  on  the 
stocks,  for  this  line,  by  the  same,  was 
commenced  1st  February,  1852.  The 
Brother  Jonathan  was  built  by  Perrine,  • 
Patterson  &  Stack,  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y. 
The  dimensions  of  these  steamers  vary, 
from  252  length,  32  beam,  32  hold,  which 
are  the  dimensions  of  the  Northern  Light, 
to  212,  35,  19  feet,  which  are  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Daniel  Webster,  of  1200 
tons.  The  engines  of  the  Northern  Light 
are  two-beam,  60  inch  cylinder,  and  10 
feet  stroke,  and  were  constructed  at  the  . 
Allaire  Works;  those  of  the  Prometheus 
are  of  the  same  description,  two-beam. 
42  inches  cylinder,  10  feet  stroke,  and 
are  from  the  Morgan  Works.  The  Bro- 
ther Jonathan,  from  the  same  works,  is  % 
one-beam  of  72  feet  cylinder,  U  feet 
stroke.  The  engines  of  the  other  ships 
of  this  line  are  of  power  corresponding 
with  their  tonnage.  The  Daniel  Web- 
ster and  Star  of  the  West,  ships  recently 
built^  we  may  remark,  have  beam  en- 
gines, and  are  from  the  Allaire  Works. 

The  New-  York  and  California  Steam- 
ship Line,  (since  March,  1853,  organized 
into  a  corporate  .company,  under  the 
name  and  style  of  the  New- York 
and  California  Steamship  (:ompany,j 
with  a  capital  of  81,500,000,  divided 
into  shares  of  $1,000.  Route,  via  Aspin- 
wall  and  Panama,  to  and  from  San 
Francisco.  Seven  directors — Charles 
Augustus  Davis,  Sidney  Brooks,  Theo- 
dore Dehon,  Jacob  A.  Westervelr,  John 
C.  Greene,  b.  B.  Fearing,  Warren  Dela- 
no, Jr.,  ail  of  New-Vork.  At  this  date, 
&e  line  is  composed  of  the  following 
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steamships:  Winfield  Scott^  (double  en- 

fine.)  2,100  tons,  built  1851 ;  United 
Utes,  (single  engine,)  1,500, 1852;  Cor- 
tes, (double  engine,)  1,800,  July,  1852; 
Uniun,  (double  engine,)  1,500,  1851. 
Total  amount  of  tennage  of  the  New- 
York  and  California  Steamship  Compa- 
ny, 6,900.  ^ 

The  steamships  of  the  line  vary  from 
252  length,  35  feet  beam,  29  feet  hold— 
the  dimensions  of  the  Winfield  Scott^  to 
235  feet  length,  34  feet  beam,  21  leel 
hold,  which  are  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  Winfield  Scott  and  Cortes 
were  built  by  Westervelt  &  Sons;  their 
engines  by  the  Morgan  Iron  Works. 
The  Winfield  Scott  has  two  side  lever 
engines,  66  inches  cylinder,  8  feet 
stroke.  The  Cortes  has  two-beam,  42 
inch  cylinder,  10  feet  stroke. 

The  dates  of  the  departure  of  this  line 
of  steamships,  from  New-York,  is  on  the 
5th  of  each  month,  at  3  P.  M. ;  from  San 
Francisco,  1st  of  each  month ;  from  New- 
Orleans,  the  6th  of  each  month.  The 
New-York  and  New-Orleans  steamship 
intersecU  the  same  boat  on  the  Pacific, 
and  at  Panama. 

Three  new  steamships  have  just  been 
contracted  for  by  this  corporation,  each 
to  be  precisely  like  the  others,  so  that  a 
passenger  booking  at  New- York  secures 
the  same  accommodation  on  the  Pacific 
as  on  the  Atlantic.  Capt.  William  Skid- 
dy  plans,  models  and  superintends  these 
new  boats  whilst  building.  The  length 
of  these  new  boats  are  264  feet^  breadth 
of  beam  34  feet,  depth  24>^  feet,  ton- 
m  nage  about  2400  each.  The  contract  is 
made  with  Messrs.  Westervelt  &  Sons 
for  hull  and  spars;  Messrs.  Quintard, 
Merritt  &  Co.,  of  the  Morgan  Iron 
Works,  are  to  make  the  engines;  their 
dimensions  are,  cylinders  50  inch  diam- 
eter, 10  stroke  of  piston,  and  double  en- 
gines to  each  boat. 

Two  other  boats  are  about  being  con- 
tracted for,  one  of  same  size  as  the 
three,  and  another  of  smaller  size,  about 
1,000  tons,  to  ply  between  New-Orleans 
and  Aspinwall. 

On  the  completion  of  these  new  boats 
there  will  be  a  semi-monthly  commu- 
nication between  New-York  and  New- 
Orleans  with  San  Francisco,  instead  of 
monthly,  as  now. 

The  communication  from  San  Fran- 
cisco with  New- York  and  New-Orleans, 
will  be  in  same  manner. 
Messrs.  Davis,  Brooks  &  Co.,  26  Broad- 


way, are  the  commercial  agents  of  the 

line. 

The  Empire  City  Line.— This  line  is 
composed  of  the  following  steamers :  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  1,800  tons;  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh, (burnecl,)  2,000 ;  San  Francisco, 
3.000 :  total  tonnage  of  the  steamers  of 
the  Empire  City  Line,  6,800. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  connects  at  Pana- 
ma with  the  City  of  Pittsburgh.  She 
was  built  by  Wm.  Colly er,  and  is  235 
feet  in  length,  34  beam,  17  deep. 
Launched  October  25,  1851.  The  Em- 
pire and  Crescent  City  were  originally 
connected  with  this  line,  and  sailed  be- 
tween New-York  and  Chagres.  The 
Empire's  first  trip  to  the  latter  port  was 
the  17th  of  July,  1849.  The  Crescent's, 
the  23d  December.  1848,— two  of  the 
first  ships  engaged  in  the  California 
trade.  The  City  of  Pittlsburgh  was 
built  by  Perrine.  Patterson  &  Stack.  The 
engines  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  were  con- 
structed at  the  Morgan  Works,  and  are 
two-beam,  42  inches,  10  feet  stroke. 
The  San  Francisco,  now  in  process  of 
completion,  is  another  ship  of  this  line. 
Her  hull  is  built  by  Wro.  H.  Biuwn ;  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  275  feet  in 
length,  42  beam,  and  24  the  depth  of 
hold.  Her  engine,  from  the  Morgan 
Works,  is  one-beam,  83  inch  cylinder,  12 
feet  stroke.  Messrs.  Howard  &  Son, 
New- York,  are  the  owners  of  this  line. 

From  the  foregoing  estimate  of  the 
California  and  Oregon  steamships,  in 
connection  with  this  port,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  steamers  engaged  in 
that  marine  is  41,  including  the  follow- 
ing of  the  Law  line,  which  were  fortner- 
ly  engaged  in  the  California  trade,  but 
which  now  run  between  New- York, 
New-Orleans  and  Havana,  viz:  the 
Empire  City,  Crescent  City,  Cherokee, 
and  Falcon,  we  have  an  aggregate 
steam  fleet  of  41  steamers. 

These  are  undfer  the  management  of 
five  distinct  companies,  and  embrace  an 
aggregate  of  tonnage  as  follows :  U.  S. 
Mail  Steamship  Co.,  ten  steamers,  vary- 
ing from  3,000  to  1,000  tons,  19,000;  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Co.,  14  steamers, 
varying  from  2,500  to  600  tons,  15,536; 
Vanderbilt's  line,  ten  steamers,  varying 
from  2,500  to  1,200  tons,  18,000;  New- 
York  and  San  Francisco  Steamship  Co., 
four  steamers,  varying  from  2,100  to 
1,500  tons,  7,400:  The  Empire  City  Line, 
three  steamers,  varying  from  3,000  to 
2,000  tons,  6,800.    Aggregate  of  tonnage 
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in  the  California  steam  marine  and  the 
port  of  New-York,  67,336. 

Added  to  this  a!ggregate  of  the  Califor- 
nia steam  fleet  and  tonnage  employed 
in  it,  the  aggregate  number  of  ships  and 
tonnage  of  the  southern  ports  and  West 
Indies,  between  these  ports  and  New- 
York,  we  have  a  sum  total  of  companies, 
steamers  and  tonnage,  as  follows : 


California 5 41 67,335 

Soathera  ports,  (inclad-    ' 
ing  the  West  ladies)..  6 17 20,012 


marine  of  the  port  of  New-York,  consid- 
ered in  its  connection  with  the  subject 
of  this  paper,  as  follows : 

OBmpaaiat.       Bt— maw.        Tonaagt. 

AgRregate  number  and 
amount  between  New- 
York,  California,  the 
Southern  and  West 
India  ports 11 58 86,946 

Aggregate  number  and 
amount  between  New- 
York  and  the  trans- 
aUantic  ports 5. 18 :.  40,763 

.ISO.OIO 


ToUd II 58. 


.88,248 


To  this  table  add  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  companies,  steamers  and  tonnage 
employed  in  the  transatlantic  marine, 
ancl  we  have  a  sum  total  of  the  steam 


Sum  total. 


..16.. 


.76. 


NoTB.— *In  the  estimate  of  tonnage,  the  carpen- 
ters' measurement  in  most  instances  is  given  where 
this  could  be  ascertained  with  accuracy.  In  other 
instances  it  is  made  flrom  the  general  calculation  of 
the  companies.  The  difference  between  the  custom- 
house and  carpenters'  measurement  is  sufficiently 
understood  without  deeming  it  necessary  to  go  into 
a  comparison  of  registers  of  tonnage. 


ART.   VII.-RE80UROE8,  ETC.,  OF    PHILADELPHIA. 

No.  II. 
MR.   TTSON's   letter  TO  THE  LATE  MR.   PETER. 


I  OBSERVED  in  my  previous  letter,  that 
Pennsylvania  and  her  metropolis  ad- 
ranced  more  rapidly  in  population,  arts, 
and  wealth,  than  their  older  neighbors  of 
New-York  and  New-England ;  and  that 
this  early  momentum  was  maintained 
to  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the 
present  time.  The  state  and  city  now 
stand  perhaps  numerically  as  second  to 
the  city  and  state  of  New-York;  but 
possessing,  as  they  do^  the  means  of 
greatness  beyond  the  resources  of  their 
competitors,  it  requires  no  aid  from  the 
g^enius  of  prophecy  to  see,  that  Pennsyl- 
rania  and  Philadelphia  must  each  stand 
prima  absque  secunda,  respectively  pre- 
eminent, without  a  rival  in  this  country. 

In  tracing  the  career  of  our  city,  y^e 
have  seen  that  her  business  relations 
with  Europe  were  arrested  by  the  ab- 
straction of  the  capital  and  attention 
necessary  to  its  success;  that  it  was  de- 
coyed to  distant  and  gigantic  enterprises 
in  the  interior — ^to  mines  and  furnaces, 
to  canals  and  railways.  I  am  now  to 
inquire  what  effect  these  developments 
and  improvements  have  produced,  in 
enhancing  the  productive  wealth  of 
the  state,  and  adding  means  to  the 
city.     You   will   find,  as   I   proceed. 


that  the  temporary  check  which  was 
given  to  the  tide  of  her  prosperity,  in 
obstructing  its  external  current,  has  ge- 
nerously repaired  the  damage  by  open- 
ing the  great  fountains  of  the  internal 
deep;  and  that  within  and  beyond  the 
borders  of  Pennsylvania,  various  ele- 
ments are  uniting  their  forces,  which 
will  bring  back  with  tenfold  increase 
all  that  has  been  diverted  or  withheld, 
and  will  indefinitely  swell  the  volume  of 
her  domestic  and  foreign  trade.  Permit 
me  then  to  return  to  the  topic  with 
which  I  closed  my  epistle,  and  consider 
the  feasibility  of  restoring  to  Philadel- 
phia the  foreign  commerce  of  which 
she  has  been  deprived. 

The  writers  of  New- York  insist  that 
her  situation  on  the  Delaware  River,  at 
a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  Atlantic,  is  liable  to  many  ob- 
jections. On  the  other  hand,  all  impar- 
tial persons  of  competent  inielligence--* 
experienced  navigators,  well-informed 
merchants,  and  gentlemen  conversant 
with  nautical  affairs — agree  in  a  differ- 
ent sentiment.  They  find  in  Europe  the 
larfifest  towns,  and  the  most  extended 
activity,  the  characteristics  of  ports  si- 
tuated on  rivers  nearly  as  far.  removed 
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from  the  open  sea.  London  on  the  requisitions  of  the  port  of  New-Yotk. 
Thames,  Paris  on  the  Seine,  and  Liver-  The  noble  river  itself  is  nearly  a  mile  in 
pool  on  the  Mersey,  two  pf  which  are  the  width,  from  the  Pennsylvania  to  the  Jer- 
largest  cities  of  Europe,  can  boast  of  no  sey  shore.  A  line  of  wharves,  more 
great  advantage  over  Philadelphia  in  than  three  miles  long,  now  stretchea. 
proximity  to  the  ocean.  along  the  eastern  front  of  Philadelphia. 

But  the  Delaware  was  once  traversed  The  chain  may  be  prolonged  beyond 
by  a  rich  and  busy  commerce.  As  the  Richmond  on  the  north^  to  Greenwich 
length  of  the  river  did  not  prevent  its  Pointy  beyond  the  Navy  Yard,  on  the 
successful  prosecution,  so  it  can  inter-  south,  making  a  distance  of  six  miles, 
pose  no  barrier  to  its  return,  since  mo-  and  capable  of  indefinite  exten.sion  be- 
dern  improvements,  such  as  the  facilities  yond  these  limits.  On  the  bosom  of  this 
of  steam  and  other  artificial  aids  to  navi-   majestic  highway,  the  largest  ves5iel  in 

fation,  overcome  the  distance  in  a  few  the  naval  service  may  securely  ride  up 
ours.  In  geographical  space,  she  is  as  to  and  beyond  the  cit^.  At  the  Navy 
remote  from  the  Atlantic  as  when  she  Yard  on  its  bank  were  built  some  of  the 
^engrossed  so  large  a  portion  of  American  finest  specimens  of  naval  architecture 
commerce ;  but  in  point  of  time  she  has  of  which  our  country  can  boast.  The 
made  no  inconsiderable  approaches.  United  States  ship  of  the  line.  Pennsyl- 
gince  distance  is  to  be  measured  not  by  vania,  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  Ame- 
miles,  but  by  the  speed  of  the  motion  rican  navy,  and  beyond  question  one  of 
employed  to  overcome  it.  The  mildness  the  largest  vessels  in  the  world,  foond 
of  the  climate  and  an  efficient  ice-  her  unobstructed  passage  to  the  ocean 
breaker  place  her  beyond  the  visitation  from  her  dock  at  'Philadelphia  The 
of  a  casualty,  to  which  the  Siberian  channel  of  the  Delaware  is  abundantly 
winters  of  Boston  render  the  harbor  of  wide  and  deep  for  the  requisitions  of 
that  city  peculiarly  exposed.  In  brief,  commerce  in  peace  and  the  exigencies 
the  tug  and  the  ice-boat  have  removed  of  navigation  in  time  of  war.  It  appears, 
every  diversity  of  ingenious  objection,  from  the  official  chart  of  the  coast  sor- 
and  dissipated  or  neutralized  every  form  vey,  that  the  channel  is  seldom  less 
of  physical  impediment.  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 

These  appliances  of  modern  times  do  varies  in  depth,  at  the  most  depre^ed 
not  lessen  the  security  of  her  marine,  stage  of  low  water,  from  four  to  nine  and 
while  they  place  her  on  the  same  plat-  a  half  fathoms^  except  at  the  bar  below 
form  with  the  most  favored  port  on  the  Fort  Mifflin.  At  this  pointy  which  is 
sea.  Her  ships  while  in  port  are  effec-  but  a  few  rods  in  extent^  the  deepness 
tually  secured  from  ocean  blasts,  and  is  eighteen  feet  at  low  water ;  but  as  the 
enter  on  their  voyages  with  the  confi-  tide  rises  to  seven  feet  eight  inches 
dence  of  safety,  and  with  all  assurances  above  the  plane  to  which  the  soundings 
of  dispatch.  are  reduced,  a  profundity  even  there  is 

But  the  kind  and  watchful  guardians  attained  which  is  equal  to  any  ecaer- 
of  our  city  in  New- York,  ever  solicitous  gency  and  tlie  wants  of  the  largest,  craft, 
that  she  should  do  herself  no  injury  by  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  ofiicially  as- 
rashness,  raise  their  warning  voices  in  certained  and  recorded,  and  of  the  com- 
a  chorus  of  objections.  They  prudently  mercial  history  of  the  Delaware,  one  of 
hint,  but  in  whispers,  that  the  shoal  and  the  newspapers  of  New- York  is  in  the 
narrow  channel  of  the  Delaware  pre-  habit  of  informing  and  repeating,  with 
sents  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  easy  emphasis,  to  its  willing  or  credulous 
admission  into  our  port  of  the  largest  readers,  that  the  stream  of  our  magnifi* 
vessels;  and  that  the  want  of  room  fur  cent  Delaware  will  not  admit  the  pas- 
wharves  prevents  us  from  accommodat-  sage  of  merchant  ships  of  the  first  class 
ing  a  large  mercantile  marine.  Such  and  highest  tonnage!  I  shall  hereafter 
inUmations,  whether  by  winkor  inuendo,  give  you  some  account  of  qprmercantile 
or  by  direct  and  unequivocal  assertion,  marine,  and  of  the  vessels  which  habit* 
whether  made  in  ignorance  of  facts,  or  ually  sail  from  tlie  port, 
from  motives  of  wanton  dispam^ement,  It  thus  appears  that  Philadelphia  has 
are  wholly  unfounded  and  gratuitous.        convenient  accommodations  for  a  iai^e 

The  accommodations  for  shipping  at  marine,  has  a  safe  harbor,  and  an  expam* 
the  port  of  Philadelphia  are  ample,  and  sive  outlet  to  the  ocean.  Nothing  but 
certainly  more  than  equal  to  the  present  the  absence  of  will  on  the  part  of  her 
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flierohantsfo  appropriate  these  blessings  in  1820,  with  365  tons,  will  amount  in' 
^— nothing  but  a  sluggish  and  censurable  the  present  year  to  more  than  4,500,000. 
indifference  to  the  rarest  natural  a(l van-  Since  the  year  1845,  the  vessels  em- 
tages — nothing  but  the  unmanly  spirit  ployed  in  these  shipments,  at  Richmond, 
which  would  tamely  submit  itself  to  a  nave  exceeded  in  number  and  capacity 
degrading  and  suicidal  dependence  on  the  whole  forei^  tonnage  of  New- York, 
the  shipping  of  New- York — can  prevent  Your  town  of  NewcasiTe,  in  England, 
the  return,  as  their  opposites  effected  the  is  said  to  enjoy  from  the  coal  business 
acquisition,  of  a  remote  as  well  as  prox-  alone,  a  commerce  second  only  to  Lon- 
imate,  of  a  great  as  ^ell  as  productive  don  itself.  We  may  reasonably  antici- 
eommerce.  Shakespeare,  with  a  stroke  pate,  from  the  increasing  export<s  of  that 
of  his  pen,  thus  indelibly  engraves  the  article  from  year  to  year,  and  the  value 
decree  of  fate,  or  the  deliberate  award  of  the  return  freights,  that  the  suburb  of 
•f  mankind,  as  the  result  of  inactivity : —  Richmond,  now  Uiree-quarters  of  a  mile 

from  the  northern  extremity  of  Philadel- 

"  An  active  dwarf  we  do  »liowtiice«iv«  phia,  will  soon  mingle  with  and  form 

Beforeaieepiuggiaut."  part  of  the  metropolis  itself.     So  long 

But  Philadelphia  has  not  only  a  no-  ago  as  1837,  the  insurable  interest  in  the 
ble  river,  but  the  materials  necessary  to  coal  trade,  passing  round  Cape  May, 
make  it  the  avenue  of  a  mighty  com-  was  estimated  by  Major  Bache,  upon 
merce.  competent  data,  to  exceed  $22,000,000 

In  order  the  more  distinctly  to  show  per  annum.  At  that  time  the  antiira- 
her  capacity  to  regain  what  she  has  lost^  cite  coal  trade,  concentrated  on  the  Def- 
with  additions  proportioned  \o  her  aug-  aware,  had  not  arrived  at  a  ikird  of  its 
mdnted  numbers  and  larger  capital,  the  present  magnitude.  Nor  do  I  include  in 
eye  must  be  fixed  on  ner  history  and  the  estimate  of  four  and  a  half  millions 
progress,  while  glancing  at  the  elements  of  tons  for  the  anthracite  trade  of  the 
of  tra(de  within  and  around  her.    The  current  year,  the  western  and  northern 

fenius  of  Philadelphia  commerce  should  shipments  of  bituminous  coals,  which, 
e  endowed  with  those  faculties  of  past  it  is  believed,  will  exceed  the  half  of 
and  tut  are  which  are  ascribed  to  the  that  quantity.  If  the  supply  from  the 
double-faced  Janus  of  antiquity ;  one  to  mines  of  Pennsylvania  has  risen  in 
appropriat-e  the  rich  and  instructive  les-  thirty  years  from  365  tons  to  nearly /Sve 
sons  which  a  century  and  a  half  has  re-  milliona  annually^  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
vealed,  that  the  other  may  g^ecure  that  the  ratio  of  future  increase,  and  how 
brilliant  destiny  which  the  illuminated  soon,  with  the  bituminons  trade,  it  will 
record  unfolds.  Let  us  see  how  a  sur-  equal  that  of  the  British  dominions. 
vey  of  surrounding  circumstances  and  The  iron  manufacture  of  Pennsf  Iva- 
the  re«;i8t«r  of  past  experience  will  jus-  nia,  exposed  as  it  is  to  perverse,  and  vis- 
tify  a  tavorable  prediction  in  regard  to  it«d  as  it  has  been  by  adverse  legisla- 
her  2'uture  career.  tion,  greatly  transcends  in  amouut  of 

Pennsylvania  possesses  in  her  site  production  that  of  all  the  other  states  of 
one  element  of  intrinsic  superiority  over  the  Union.  We  exceed  the  product  of 
all  her  sisters.  She  is  the  only  state  in  manufacture  in  Russia  and  Sweden 
the  Union  which  has  a  navigable  outlet  united,  and  go  beyond  that  of  all  6er- 
to  the  Atlantic,  a  footing  on  the  lakes,  many.  We  produce  more  iron  than 
and  a  command  of  the  western  waters.  France,  and  equal  in  magnitude  the  pro- 
Her  controlling  sceptre  is  admitted  over  duction  of  England,  as  her  manufactures 
the  lun^r  line  of  the  Ohio,  bv  standing  at  stood  in  the  year  1820.  It  would  be  dif- 
its  head,  at  Pittsburgh.  But  before  I  trace  ficultto  compute  the  value  of  this  busi- 
the  advantages  of  this  position  in  fur-  ness  to  Pennsylvania  if  the  manufactu- 
nishinff  so  many  inlets  to  the  vast  reser-  rer  of  iron  had  not  to  contend  with  the 
voir  ot'^her  ext-ernal  trade,  so  many  trib-  low  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  English 
iitaries  to  the  expansive  sea  of  her  for-  laborer,  while  he  is  obliged  to  pay  tnose 
eign  commerce,  permit  me  to  take  a  which  are  preva!erit  in  this  country, 
rapid  view  of  wnat  her  own  territory  An  excellent  mineral,  and  the  means  of 
supplies.  working;  it,  abound  in  surpassing  quan- 

The  resources  of  the  state  are  surpass-  titles ;  but  owing  to  the  large  capital  re- 
ingly  rich.     The  anthracite  coal  trade,   quired  for  the  rnaintenance  of  the  busi- 
vhich  commenced  by  actual  exportation  ness,  and  the  risks  attending  its  pursuit^ 
vou  XIV.  5 
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the  making  of  iron  is  langaishing,  and 

its  results  are  uncertain  and  precarious. 
The  works  established  are  not  driven  to 
half  their  capacity,  with  incredible  loss 
to  the  state  and  deep  injury  to  its  citi- 
zens. 

What  has  made  England  the  richest 
country  in  Europe,  but  the  possession  of 
coal  and  iron,  and  the  protection  they 
received,  in  the  early  period  of  their 
history,  from  the  ruinous  effects  of  for- 
eign competition  ?  The  relation  which 
England  Dears  to  the  rest  of  Europe^ 
from  the  wealth  which  these  minerals 
amass,  will  be  sustained  by  Pennsylva- 
nia towards  her  sisters  of  the  confedera- 
cy. Your  writers  go  far  towards  assign- 
ing, as  the  only  reason  for  England  be- 
coming the  great  capitalist  of  Europe, 
her  possession  of  coal  and  iron.  Profess- 
or Buckland  informs  us  that  the  facili- 
ties imjparled  by  coal  to  manufacture, 
^able  less  than  one  million  of  her  pop- 
ulation to  perform  the  labor,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  artificial  fabrics,  of  400,000,000 
of  persons.  Richard  Cobden  discovers 
in  her  iron  and  coal  **the  primary 
source  of  her  wealth  and  power,"  and 
declares  that  the  want  of  them  alone 
*'  prevents  other  nations  of  Europe  from 
rivaling  her  iu  manufacturing  great- 
ness." McCuUoch  and  other  writers  of 
authority  confirm  this^view,  and  express 
the  conviction  that  if  the  British  cocH 
should  become  exhausted,  her  boasted 
manufactures,  now  so  dependent  upon 
machinery,  would  soon  become  extinct. 
You  may  hence  see,  in  the  countless 
abuifdance  of  these  minerals  over  Penn- 
sylvania, one  of  the  grand  sources  of  her 
domestic  wealth,  and  in  the  early  and 
extensive  developments  of  these  ele- 
ments of  convenience  and  manufacture, 
and  in  the  means  of  their  convey- 
ance to  market,  her  best  title  to  pre- 
eminence in  commerce. 

Pennsylvania  contains  within  her 
borders  a  larger  number  of  factories  for 
the  making  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
than  any  state  of  the  Union ;  nor  has  any 
member  of  the  confederacy  a  deeper 
stake  in  the  due  encouragement  of  these 
two  Species  of  domestic  industry.  The 
census  of  1850  .places  her  highest  in 
number  on  the  list  of  these  establish- 
ments, even  above  the  large  manufac- 
turing States  of  Massachusetts  and 
New-'Vork.  The  former  has  213  cotton, 
and  119  woolen  factories,  and  the  latter 
86  for  cotton,  and   149  for  wool.     In 


Pennsylrania  there  are  788  of  these  ef- 

tablishnients  in  all,  of  which  208  are 
employed  in  the  cotton,  and  580  in  the 
woolen  manufacture.  The  pNecuniary 
value  of  these  establishments  is  not  ik 
present  ascertainable. 

No  one  needs  be  told  of  the  agricul- 
tural capacities  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  excellence 
of  her  farmers.  According  to  the  same 
census,  she  is  the  largest  wheat-Dnv 
ducing  state  of  the  Union,  hei  proouct 
being  now  greater  than  that  of  agricul- 
tural Ohio,  and  far  exceeding  in  quantity 
that  of  her  neighbor^  the  State  of  New- 
York.  The  returns  give  to  Pennsylvania 
15,482,191  bushels,  or  2,400,000  bushels 
more  than  New- York,  whose  arable  do- 
main is  confessedly  greater.  Several 
of  the  states  are  before  Pennsylvania  in 
the  article  of  maize,  or  Indian  com,  but 
she  carries  the  palm  in  the  general  pro- 
ductions of  agriculture.  These  fmits  of 
her  fields  are  constantly  on  the  increase^ 
and  considering  the  broad  belt  of  sterile 
mountains  which  divide  and  environ  h^, 
and  the  vast  area  of  the  mineral  soil,  the 
prevailing  fertility  of  her  extended 
plains  and  valleys  inspires  the  erootioQ 
of  wonder  as  well  as  tiie  sentiment  of 
gratitude.  This  is  doubtless  owing 
chiefly  to  the  bounty  of  nature,  but 
something  is  due  to  the  cultivation  and 
thrift,  the  industry  and  intelligence  of 
the  rural  population.  The  practical 
farmer  of  Pennsylvania  cannot  find  a 
happier  or  more  plentiful  home  than 
that  which  his  own  acres  supply.  They 
in  turn  cultivate  his  virtues,  while  they 
bound  the  circle  of  his  wants  and  am- 
bition. 

"  Eacli  yriOx  eonmctisg  fits  Him  ftir  Om  aoA.*' 

It  may  now  be  well  to  compute  by  au- 
thentic arithmetic  the  aggregate  amonot 
of  her  various  and  multiplied  resources. 
I  rely  for  the  accuracy  of  my  figures 
upon  estimates,  prepared  in  the  year 
1844,  from  the  ofi[icial  returns  of  the 
United  States  census  of  1840,  and  com- 
piled under  the  eyes  of  John  Downs  and 
Freeman  Hunt,  the  well-known  editor  of 
the  Merchants'  Alagazine,  a  work  gene- 
rally received  as  correct  in  its  statistical 
details.  According  to  these  tables,  the 
total  value  of  real  estate  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  $1,400,000,000,  and  of  personal 
property  $700,000,000,  making  a  capital 
of  Twenty-One  HuNDREn  Miluons  of 
Dollars  !    No  estimate  of  the  real  and 
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personal  property  of  New-York  amount- 
ed, at  that  period,  to  one'third  of  this 
|iggregat«.  If  we  add  to  it  the  wealtli 
which  has  since  been  accumulated,  by 
constant  developmeni  and  unstinted  ex- 
penditure, the  sum  will  be  so  much  in- 
creased as  to  depress  New-York  still 
lower,  in  comparison  with  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Such  is  the  present  wealth,  and  such 
the  foundation  of  the  future  resources  of 
this  state.  And,  thanks  to  the  prodi- 
gality of  a  former  age,  these  riches  are 
not  wholly  unproductive,  nor  "dead 
^  weights'^  upon  tne  present  times.  Cap- 
ital IS  still  required  adequately  to  unfold 
this  magazine  of  nature^  though  much 
has  already  been  expended.  For  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mmeral  wealth  of  the 
state,  I  ascertain  that  the  expenditure 
amounts  to  five  itTnes  the  sum  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  to  all  physical  im- 
provements whatever  in  tne  United 
States,  since  the  year  1804, — for  roads, 
fortifications,  harbors,  and  rivers  ! 

Let  us  then  see  how  the  public  spirit 
and  enlightened  activity  of  her  me- 
tropolis, under  the  depressions  of  an 
exiled  commerce,  a  transferred  and 
buried  capital,  has  made  these  multi- 
plied benefits  her  own.  This  view  will 
exhibit  the  capabilities  of  the  city  to 
sustain  a  lar^e  foreign  commerce,  and 
present  such  inducements  as  may  exist, 
to  the  collection  of  the  funds  necessary 
to  establish  at  her  port  a  line  of  regular 
steamers. 

The  whole  number  of  railways  wi(hin 
ihe  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  exceed 
a  mile  in  length^  is  42,  embracing  to- 
gether an  aggregate  extent  of  1132 
miles.  Authentic  data  are  before  me, 
laboriously  compiled  by  Col.  Childs, 
.  which  show  that  the  cost  of  constructing 
much  the  greater  portion  of  these  1132 
miles  of  railway,  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
$48,236,431.  If  to  this  sum  be  added 
the  cost  of  those  which  are  not  officially 
ascertained,  and  of  those  prolonged 
beyond  our  limits,  but  made  with  Penn- 
sylvania capital,  the  estimate,  upon 
reasonable  presumptions,  would  greatly 
increase  the  line  of  distance,  and  swell 
the  whole  expenditure  to  above  sixty 
miUioiis  of  dollars.  The  length  of  the 
canals  made  within  the  borders  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  above  1,000  miles,  the  con- 
struction of  which  may  be  estimated  to 
have  cost  nearly  thirty  millions  of  dol- 
lars.   The  immense  sums  which  have 


been  employed  in  making  tunnels  and 
adits  to  coal,  and  subterranean  and 
superficial  stmctures,  for  mining,  and  in 
the  disinterment  of  iron  ore,  and  works 
connected  with  its  manufacture,  would 
more  than  double  the  expenditure  for 
railways  and  canals.  No  city  in  the 
Union  has  been  so  profuse  as  Phila- 
delphia in  the  application  of  its  capital, 
to  develop  the  material  wealth  ot  the 
state  in  wnich  she  is  situated:  nor  can 
any  other  state  of  the  confederacy  ex- 
hibit such  extensive  lines  of  artificial 
conveyance. 

As  Pennsylvania  is  in  the  van  among 
her  sisters  in  resources  and  improve- 
ments, so  will  be  the  destiny  of  her  me- 
tropolis in  magnitude  and  trade.  Shi^ 
and  not  NeW'  York,  is  ihe  great  distrib- 
uter AND  6ELIXR  OF  MERCHANDISE  tO  O 

large  portion  of  the  western  and  southern 
country.  Not  content  with  various  rail- 
way connections  with  many,  the  chief 
points  of  trade  in  her  own  state,  she 
will  soon  hold  in  her  iron  embrace  the 
cities  of  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  St. 
Louis,  by  way  of  Pittsburgh,  the  great 
western  emporium  of  Pennsylvania.  To 
these  granaries,  the  various  avenues  of 
western  trade  converge.  At  no  distant 
day  she  will  place  her  cars,  by  way  of 
her  own  great  entrepot^  at  Cleveland,  in 
Ohio,  and  by  direct  communication,  at 
the  town  of  Erie,  in  her  own  state,  on 
the  Lake.  These  connections  will  secure 
a  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  that  grand 
highway  of  waters.  At  Wheeling,  in 
the  State  of  Virginia,  she  will  partici- 
pate with  Baltimore  in  the  southern 
trade.  These  points  of  junction  give  to 
Philadelphia  the  trade  of  that  immense 
region  west,  north,  and  south,  whose 
luxuriant  opulence  would  build  into 
greatness  and  sustain  the  prosperity  of 
many  cities.  Locally  situated  between 
New-York  and  the  fertile  districts  be- 
yond, their  trade  is  naturally  hers,  and 
she  now  is  stretching  out  her  iron  arms 
to  receive  what  nature  so  bountifully 
offers. 

New- York,  having  no  geographical 
connection  with  the  West,  is  limited  by 
her  natural  boundary  to  the  lake  trade, 
and  encounters,  in  ner  ambitious  en- 
deavors to  seize  our  western  commerce, 
the  interposing  barrier  of  the  count}[  of 
Erie,  in  Pennsylvania.  If  the  existing 
legislation  of  the  state  is  to  be  respected, 
and  future  legislatures  prove  faithful  to 
their  duty,  the  gate  of  the  West  will  never 
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be  opened  to  such  an  avenue  as  the  New- 
York  and  ErieRal-road.  This  thorough- 
fare is  constructed  upon  the  very  narrow 
principle  of  the  wide  gtiage,  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  to  prevent  any  beneficial  union  with 
the  works  of  Pennsylvania,  the  width 
of  whose  railways  requires  different  en- 

S'nes  and  cars.  Confining  her  to  Dun- 
rk,  until  Philadelphia  shall  have 
reached  the  port  of  Erie,  with  a  rail- 
way which  she  is  resolved  to  construct, 
the  western  roads  of  the  guage  common 
to  Ohio,  will  converge  at  the  same  ter- 
minus, and  their  cars,  b^  a  better  and 
shorf-ei:  route,  will  pass  directly  to  Phil- 
adelphia, leaving  to  New-York  only 
ihat  portion  of  trade  which  is  specially 
destined  for  a  northern  mart.  Sarh  an 
arrangement  secures  to  Philadelphia  the 
commerce  concentrated  at  Erie,  as  she 
has  alreaiiy  secured  that  of  the  upper 
lakes  at  Cleveland.  By  her  connections 
with  Cincinnati  and  Wheeling,  she  will 
appropriate  to  herself  much  of  that 
southern  custom  which  is  intended  to 
enrich  the  metropolis  of  the  stale  of 
Maryland. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railway  to  Pittsburgh,  prolonged  west- 
wardly  to  St.  Louis,  joining  Cleveland 
on  one  side,  and  Wheeling  and  Cincin- 
nati on  the  other,  and  stretching  through 
Kentucky  to  Nashville,  and  ulterior 
points,  Itiat  Philadelphia  will  enjoy  the 
immense  trade  of  tnc  Upper  Lakes,  of 
the  Ohio,  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and 
of  their  numerous,  beautiful,  and  teem- 
ing tributaries.  The  improvements  of 
New-York  cannot  offer  a  competition 
with  Philadelphia,  for  the  trade  of  that 
expansive  region,  of  which  these  cities 
and  towns  fc rm  the  natural  drains,  or  the 
grand  foci.  Cleveland  is  175  miles,  and 
Cincinnati  249  miles  nearer  to  Phila- 
delphia than  New- York:  and  the  re- 
moter jpoinls  of  junction  beyond  main- 
tain these  relative  distances.  The 
completion  of  the  railway,  now  nearly 
finished,  which  is  to  connect  these  ricn 
and  wide  domains  to  Philadelphia,  will 
form  a  marked  era  in  her  history.  It 
will  be  the  epoch  not  merely  of  the  com- 
mencement of  an  intimate  intercourse 
with  the  West  and  its  dependencies,  but 
the  time  when  other  enterprises  are  to 
spring  into  life. 

No  untoward  accident  has  ever  mar- 
red the  prospects  of  the  Pennsylvania 
cail-road,  which  has  been  blest  m  an  ex- 


cellent engineer,*  by  whom  H  has  beea 
capitally  located  on  the  shorlesf  line 
which  nature  permits,  with  light  gradi- 
ents, and  built  in  the  best  mariner,  and 
at  tne  least  possible  expense.  This 
undertaking  has  been  well  sustained  by 
popular  appreciation,  and  by  the  liberal 
ity  of  public  and  private  assistance,  it 
will  literally  redeem  the  pledge  of  its 
original  friends,  that  no  dibt  aiioxJd  be  tn- 
curred  in  its  proiecution,  and  that  the 
great  work  should  be  carried  on  and 
finished  by  means  alone  of  subscriptions 
to  the  capital  stock.  This  policy,  which 
was  declared  to  be  fundamental,  bas^ 
been  faithfully  observed  ;  and  the  capi- 
tal of  the  company,  now  nearly  if  not 
fully  subscribed,  must  prove,  so  unlike  all 
previous  efforts  in  Peiuisylvania,  a  paying 
stockj  greatly  beyond  the  legal  interest  of 
money,  and  of  consequence  universally 
in  demand. 

The  successful  completion  of  this  en- 
terprise will  create  a  motive  or  incite- 
ment to  the  construction  of  a  great 
railway^  which  shall  connect  Sun  bury 
with  Erie.  Such  a  work  will  control  the 
destinies  of  that  mighty  commerce  with 
wliich  Philadelphia  will  be  enriched  by 
the  intermediate  country  and  the  nortt 
west,  concentrated  at  the  lake,  its 
northern  terminus.  Those  disjointed 
links,  which  the  continuity  of  the  chain 
requires,  between  Harrisburg  and  Sun- 
bury,  will  be  speedily  undertaken,  so  as 
to  iorm  an  unbroken  connection  with 
these  in t>e resting  and  ferti  le  reg  ions.  No 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  Philadel- 
phia will  shake  off  all  apathy  and  un- 
concern, and  Fouse  hersell  to  the 
magnitude  of  a  present  and  impending 
danger.  The  cars  of  the  New.\  ork  and 
Erie  railway  are  now  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  of  Erie  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
menace  Philadelphia  with  the  abstrac- 
tion of  her  trade  in  her  own  state,  and 
at  one  of  the  most  copious  sources  of  its 
supply. 

'that  selfish  and  exclusive  policy 
which  suggested  the  six-feet  guage  in 
opposition  to  the  general  gua<:e  ot  the 
country,  will,  in  the  presence  of  a  rival, 
produce  the  natural  effect  of  illiberality, 
m  cutting  off  a  profitable  union  between 
that  railway  and  the  western  roads.  It 
indeed  prevents  the  single  evil  which 
this  short-sighted  policy  proposed  alone 
to  redress, — ^the  diversion  of  merchan- 

*  John  Thompsoti,  Esq. 
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dise,  once  in  its  cars,  from  their  destina- 
tion into  the  city  of  New- York.  By 
forming  a  barrier,  as  it  does,  to  the  flow 
of  all  tributaries  to  its  own  stream,  the 
inviflious  design  will  be  thwarted  or 
counter vaile*?,  by  turning  these  currents 
into  the  swelling  channel  of  a  railway 
leading  to  Philadelphia.  But  the  line 
from  Erie  to  Philadelphia,  being  90 
miles  shorter  than  that  to  New-York, 
must  determine  the  direction  of  the 
trade,  whenever  and  as  soon  as  the  op- 
portunity of  a  transit  hither  shall  be 
presented. 

With  such  means  of  intercourse,  such 
of  trade  and  travel  to  and  with  the 
IVest^  North  and  South,  no  value  can  be 


set^  no  calculation  made  of  their  ad- 
vantages, which  would  not  be  deemed 
vain  or  extravagant.  The  various  treas- 
ures of  the  state  will  seek  a  market  in 
its  own  metropolis,  and  the  untold  wealth 
of  the  fruitful  regions  beyond,  surpassing 
in  extent  and  fertility  half  the  area  Si 
cultivated  Europe,  will  be  poured  at  her 
feet  With  these  aids  and  the  facilities 
presented  bv  her  noble  river,  the  com- 
merce of  Pniladelphia  requires  but  the 
sustaining  hand  of  an  earnest  home-bred 
pride ;  it  solicits  but  attention  to  the  dic- 
tates of  imperious  duty  to  be  all  that  her 
local  wants  demand,  all  that  honest  am- 
bition may  covet,  all  that  reasonable 
hope  can  justify. 


h*V%^^'**^^^%^>^fc/N^»/*^N^h^^*'*^ 


ART.    VIII.-SLAVERY    AND    SLAVE    STATISTICS     OF    THE 

SOUTH,    ETC 

STATISTICS  OP  NEOKO  POPULATION  WORTH  AND  SOUTH — FOREIGN  MISREPBE8ENTATI0N  OF 
THE  SOUTH NASHVILLE  AND  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE,  ETC. 


A  DOCUMENT  has  lately  appeared  in 
the  Richmond  Enquirer^  which  embodies 
«o  many  instructive  statistics  in  relation 
to  the  negro  population  of  that  state, 
which  may  in  some  sense  be  applicable 
to  all  of  the  southern  states,  that  we 
think  \U  incorporation  into  the  Review 
apublie  service.  The  relative  condition 
of  the  free  blacks  north  and  south  pre- 
sents a  commentary  upon  the  pseudo- 
philanthropic  negro-Tom  book-making 
spirit  of  tne  day,  which  is  worth  fihy 
elaborate  arguments  in  defence  of  the 
slaveholder.  Upon  the  question  of 
colonizing,  we  have  never  been  able  to 
come  to  as  sanguine  conclusions  as  some 
of  our  friends,  or  to  perceive  how,  as  a 
ey stern,  it  could  become  of  more  than 
very  limited  application, 

Richmond,  Va.,  March  25,  1853. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  inquiry 
in  relation  to  the  crimes  of  free  negroes 
and  mulattoes,  I  will,  with  great  plea- 
sure, give  you  the  most  reliable  infor- 
mation to  be  gleaned  from  the  public 
documents  at  hand.  But,  it  is  to  oe  re- 
gretted, that  most  of  the  prison  reports, 
(otherwise  full  and  int^eresting,)  are  quite 
defective  in  the  main  facts  most  mti- 
mately  connected  with  the  subject  of 
inquiry.  Enough,  however,  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  criminal  records,  of  both 
slave  »ud  free  states,  to  establish  the 


low  grade  of  morals  so  generally  at- 
tributed to  this  class  of  persons. 

That  you  may  have  the  facts,  in  the 
most  convenient  form  for  comparison, 
the  white  and  free  colored  population, 
and  the  white  and  free  colored  convicts, 
will  be  given,  respectively,  of  several 
slave  and  free  states,  with  some  expla- 
natory remarks,  beginning  with  the  sta- 
tistics of  our  own  state.  The  white 
population  of  Virginia,  in  1840,  wag 
740,968;  in  1850,  was  895,304;  average 
for  ten  years,  818,136. 

In  the  teii  fiscal  years  commencing 
the  1st  of  October,  1840,  and  ending  the 
30th  of  September,  1850,  there  were  re- 
ceived in  the  Penitentiary  352  white 
convicts.  If  we  average  them  lit  36  per 
annum,  we  shall  have  a  ratio  of  one  con- 
vict for  every  23,003  white  persons  in 
the  state. 

The  free  colored  population  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  1840,  was  49,834;  in  1850, 
53,829 ;  annual  average,  51,826. 

In  these  ten  years,  (beginning  the  Ist 
of  October,  1840,  and  ending  30th  Sept 
1850,)  159  free  colored  convicts  were 
received  in  the  Penitentiary.  If  we- 
make  the  averaj[^e  1 6,  we  shall  find  Uv* 
ratio  is  one  convict  for  8,201  free  persons 
of  color,  exhibiting  the  proportion  of 
crime  among  them  as  7.18  to  1  axCAU^- 
the  white  people  of  the  state. 
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In  Massachusetts,  where  the  Free  man 
of  color  is  admitted  to  the  bar  and  raised 
to  the  pulpit,  the  statistics  of  crime  are 
less  favorable  to  his  class  than  in  any 
slave  state. 

The  white  population  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1840  was  729,030;  in  1850, 
985,704;  annual  average,  857,367. 

In  the  10  years  from  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1840,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1850, 
t^e  white  convicts  received  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary of  that  state,  numbered  1,129, 
being  an  average,  say  of  113,  and  giving 
a  ratxo  of  one  to  7,587  of  the  white  popu- 
lation. 

The  free  colored  population  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1840  was  8,669;  in  1850, 
8,795 ;  annual  average.  8,732. 

Within  the  ten  fiscal  years  last  men- 
tioned, 120  colored  convicts  were  re- 
ceived in  the  said  Penitentiary;  an 
average  of  12  a  year,  or  one  for  every 
727  free  persons  of  color  in  the  state. 
These  facts  exhibit  the  crimes  of  the 
free  colored  people  of  that  state,  as 
bearing  the  proportion  of  9.58  to  1  among 
the  whites.  In  this  term  of  ten  years, 
the  imprisonment  of  free  colored  per- 
sons in  Massachusetts  was  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2.27  to  1  in  Virginia;  and 
among  the  white  persons  3.29  to  1  in 
Virginia. 

It  is  due  to  J,he  subject^  after  ^ving 
the  above  comparison  between  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts,  to  say  that  crime 
has  greatly  increased  in  this  state,  since 
the  late  revisal  of  our  laws.  In  the  two 
years  commencing  the  1st  of  October, 
1850,  and  ending  the  30th  Sept.,  1852, 
we  received  133  white  convicts,  being 
an  annual  average  of  66.  According 
to  the  whit«  population  of  1850,  this 
number  gives  a  ratio  of  one  convict  for 
13,565  white  persons.  In  the  same  time, 
48  free  persons  of  color  were  received, 
average  of  24  or  one  for  every  2,159, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  6.33  to  1.  It 
will  also  be  seen  that  crime  among  the 
whites  has  increased,  above  the  average 
of  the  preceding  ten  years,  83  per  cent. ; 
and  among  the  free  negroes,  50. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1853,  the  con- 
victs in  the  Penitentiary  consisted  of 
white  males,  154;  white  females,  none. 
Colored  males  80;  females,  6.  Total, 
free  persons,  240. 

There  is,  therefore,  one  whit«  convict 
Imprisoned  for  every  5.813  white  per- 
•so«8,  and  one  free  colored  convict  for 
.  eveiy  625  free  negroes  in  the  state. 


It  is  also  proper  to  state  that  in  the 
year  ending  the  30th  September,  1851, 
no  less  than  151  whito  and  18  coloied 
convicts  were  received  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary of  Massachusetts:  beinsr  in  the 
ratio  of  one  for  every  6,527  of  the  white, 
and  one  to  every  488  of  the  colored  popu- 
lation of  that  state,  being  in  the  propor- 
tion of  13.37  to  1.  There  remained  in 
prison  on  the  last  mentioned  day,  422 
white  and  50  colored  convicts,  showing 
that  one  white  convict  remains  in  prison 
for  every  2,335  white  persons :  and  one 
colored  convict  for  every  175  colored 
persons  in  said  state.  These  statements 
exhibit  a  most  remarkable  disparity  be- 
tween the  imprisonments  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Virginia. 

Maryland^  a  slave  state,  lying  by  the 
side  of  Pennsylvania,  and  containing  the 
largest  free  negro  population  among  the 
states,  exhibits  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
condition  to  which  every  slave  state 
must  in  time  be  reduced,  unless  proper 
measures  be  adopted  for  the  removal  of 
the  free  colored  population. 

The  white  population  of  Mar^^-land  in 
1850,  was  418,590.  The  free  colored 
population,  74,077. 

In  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  No- 
vember. 1852.  the  Penitentiary  of  that 
state  receivea  44  white  and  51  free 
colored  convicts;  a  ratio  of  one  white 
convict,  to  9,285  white  pei-sons,  and  1 
free  colored  convict  to  1,452  free  colored 
persons  in  the  state,  \>e\ns  in  the  pro- 
portion of  6.39  to  1.  On  the  last  men- 
tioned day,  there  remained  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary 162  white  and  148  free  colored 
convicts,  being  a  ratio  of  one  to  every 
2,584  whites,  and  one  to  500  of  the  free 
colored  population. 

Pennsylvania  compares  better  with 
Virginia,  perhaps,  than  any  other  free 
state.  The  white  population  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1820  was  2,258,463.  Free 
persons  of  color,  53,323. 

In  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1852,  the  two  Penitentiaries  of 
that  state  received  198  white  and  24 
free  colored  convicts,  being  one  for  II,- 
406  of  the  white  population :  and  one 
to  2,158  of  the  colored  persons,  and  in 
the  proportion  of  5.28  to  1.  On  the  last 
mentioned  day,  there  remained  in  the 
two  prisons  289  white,  and  71  colored 
convicts;  being  in  the  ratio  of  one  for 
7,811  of  the  white,  and  one  for  751  of 
the  free  colored  population. 

New- York  in  1850  had  a  white  popo- 
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lation  of  3.049,457.  Free  colored  popu*  tion  of  crime  among  the  colored  popala- 
lation,  47,937.  •  tion  of  New- Jersey.  Connecticut  and 
She  ha.s  three  State  Penitentiaries,  in  Indiana,  determinea,  in  the  same  way, 
vhich,  in  the  year  ending  the  1st  of  De-  to  be  12.47  to  1 ;  and  the  average,  among 
cember,  1851,  were  received  658  con-  the  eight  states  named  above,  to  be  9.11 
yicta^  of  whom  556  were  white,  and  62  to  1 ,  among  the  whites  of  those  states, 
colored,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  If  we  take  the  average  proportion  of 
from  the  reports.  This  gives  a  ratio  of  crime  among  the  colored  population  of 
one  white  convict  for  every  5,304  white  Maryland  and  VirginiiL  we  shall  find  it 
persons,  and  one  colorecf  convict  for  to  be  7.23  to  1  among  the  whites;  while 
every  772  of  the  colored  population;  the  like  average  of  the  six  free  states,  to 
being  6.86  to  1.  Remaining  m  prison  wit,  Pennsylvania,  New-Jersey,  New- 
cne  white  convict  for  1,713  white  per-  York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
sons,  and  one  colored  convict  for  every  Indiana,  will  be  10.90  to  1.  From  this 
225  free  colored  persons  in  the  state,  we  may  infer,  that  there  is  46  ^per  cent, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  7.62  to  1,  more  crime  committed  by  the  free  color- 
In  New-Jersey  in  1850,  the  white  ed  population  of  those  states,  than  by 
population  was  466,240.  Free  colored  the  same  class  of  population  in  Mary- 
population,  23.093.  On  the  1st  January,  land  and  Virginia. 
1850,  the  Penitentiary  of  New- Jersey  If  we  add  the  rate  of  increase  which 
contained  white  convict^  134.  Free  occurred  before  1850  to  the  free  colored 
colored  population,  51.  population  of  that  year,  we  shall  find  in 
But  the  nnmber  r^eived  the  preced-  Virginia  at  this  time  57,824  free  negroes 
ing  year  is  not  given  in  the  report.  Thus  and  mulattoes.  The  proportion  of  males 
it  will  be  seen,  that  the  ratio  of  im-  and  females  over  21  years  of  age,  will  be 
prison ments  among  the  white  people  is  found  to  be  24,519;  and  those  over  55 
one  for  every  3,554,  and  among  the  free  amount  to  4,355,  leaving  between  the 
negroes  one  for  every  17.85  of  the  colored  ages  of  21  and  55  years,  20,164  taxable 
population.  Being  the  proportion  of  7.84  persons.  For  convenience,  we  will  put 
to  1.  the  males  and  females  each  at  10,082. 

In  Connecticut,  in   1850,  the  white 

population    was    363,305.       On    the    1st  By  the  proviB*on««r the  Senate  biil,  the 

ianuary,  1850,  the  l^enitentiary  of  Con-  i'riii'ce^'^^'V^^!*'!."'!^^^^ 

necticttt  contained  white  convicts.  128.  From  whieii,  dedncttbr  deiinqnencles 

Free  colored  convicts,   51.      Being  a      an*  commierton..  «o  per  cent '<>><»  ^^^^ 

ratio  of  one  white  convict  for  every  2,838  At  a  tax  of  $i  each  on  the  females            ' 

white  persons,  and  one  free  colored  con-  ^ would  prodnce ■■"•• lo.jes 

-«^;«f  f^Z  A»«*.7 1  Ka  y*^  ♦!,«  ^<%i^..<m^  ,^««..l«      Deduct  from  this  ailm  JO  per  cent 2,016     8,000 

▼Ict  for  every  1 59  of  the  colored  popula-  p^^nt  tax.  on  eeala  altiched  to  reg- 

tion,  bemg  17.85  to  1.                                         -     tstera  offreedom 4,733 

In  Indiana,  in   1850,  the  white  popu-  Sum  ralaed  from  free  penona  of  color 

lation  was  977,628.    Free  colored  popu-  jJlSZXV.i>niii-ii^v^.tiii          """* 

latlon,    10,788.      Convicts  m   the   Feni-  out  of  the  treasury  under  the  act  of 

tentiary  of  that  state,  on  the  30lh  of  No-      l«M • ^^^ 

▼ember^  1849 — ^white,  116;  free  eolored,  $63,114 
1 5  ,*  ratio  of  whites^  one  to  8,427 ;  colored, 

one  to  719;  being  in  the  proportion  of  At  S75  each,  this  sum  would  remove 

1 1.72  to  1.  upwards  of  one  thousand  free  persons  of 

For  convenience,  I  have  thrown  the  color  annually.    And  if  it  be  tne  design 

results  above  mentioned  into  the  form  to  give  every  portion  of  the  state  tne 

of  tables — Nos.  1  and  2.    By  No.  1,  it  e^ual  benefit  ol  the  funds  appropriated, 

will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  crime  it  is  quite  certain  that  much  less  than 

committed  among  the  free  colored  popu-  S75  would  be  inadequate  to  the  object 

lation  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts  Mary-  designed. 

land,  Pennsylvania  and  New- York,  as  The  removal  of  one  thousand  a  year 

determined  oy  (he  annual  average  num-  would  so  far  exceed  the  annual  increase 

ber  of  felons  reuived  in  prison,  is  as  7.71  as  to  give  assurance  of  the  final  success 

to  1,  among  the  white  population.    No.  of  this  great  and  benevolent  enterprise. 

1L  gives  the  proportion  as  determined  by  I  am,  very  truly,  your  oVot  ?erv% 

the  number  of  felons  regaining  in  prison,  C.  S.  Morgan. 

in  the  same  states  to  be,  as  7.49  to  1.  Georok  E.  Deneale,  Esq, 

The  latter  table,  also,  gives  the  propor-  Senate  of  Virginia. 
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No.  l^—A  Table  of  Crinut,  giving  the.  Annual  RaU  qf  Imprimmmente  to  eft«  Fofnlntiem  md  tt«  J 
between  the  Crimet  of  White  Pereowe  and  Free  Permme  of  Color : 

B«(M«riatieof<«Bv1eflirttMtT«dia    ad  ptmm  Iv 

pHMtaatiwiMto  Ik*  «Ute'K«ftm    owuMf4» 

ecriorad  popoUtKe.  wbit«B,npr»> 


WhitopopiaU.       Fim  eulond 


Yirginia.— The  rsUo  of  convict*  r«eehre4  in  tbe  penitentiary,  amra- 

ally,  (br  ten  years,  ending  30ih  or  September,  1890,  to  the  average 

popnlatlon,  was 1  to  13,003....  I  to  3,001 7J8toI 

In  the  two  years  (tarn  1st  of  Octo4>er,  1650,  to  30th  of  September, 

1852,  according  to  the  |>opnlation  of  1830,  the  rate  was,  annually..!  to  13.505. . .  .1  to  S,19».. . . .  6.33  tol 

[From  this  it  wilt  seen  the  increase  among  the  whites  was  83  per 
cent.,  and  among  the  free  persons  of  color  50  per  cent  7 
Massachusetts.— The  rate  of  convicts  received  in  the  penitentiary 

of  that  state,  in  the  ten  years  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1850, 

to  the  average  population,  was I  to  7,587. ...1  to   7ST O.SBtol 

In  tbe  year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1851,  tbe  rate  of  convicts 

received  in  the  Massachusetts  penitentiary,  for  the  year  ending 

the  30th  of  November,  1852,  according  to  the  population  of  1850, 

was Ito  0,587.. ..1  to  488 I3.37toI 

Maryland.— The  rate  of  eonvicta  received  in  the  penitentiary,  was, 

according  to  the  population  ot  1850 iCo  9,S85....1  to  1,498 iJ9toI 

Pennsylvania— The  convicts  received  in  the  two  penitentiaries  of 

that  state  in  |he  year  ending  the  31  at  of  December,  185S,  aceord- 

ing  to  the  population  of  1650,  was  at  the  rate  of. 1  toll,40e 1  to  S,ld9 5-JB  In  I 

New-York  received  in  her  three  state  penitentiaries,  convicts,  ac- 
cording to  the  population  of  1850,  in  the  year  ending  the  1st  of 

Deoember,1851,attbetateof. Ito  5,Mi....lto  77S «J8tol 

Average 7.71  to! 

No.  II.— A  Table  giving  the  Ratio  of  WhiU  end  Frte  Colored  Conviete,  remavnng  in  Fcisen,  to  the  WbiU 
and  Free  Colored  Population,  and  the  Proportion  qf  Crirne  between  the  ttoo  Claoeee : 

TlMntioorMarieUnmabii^ia    The  pvqpaftfn  cf 
priMb  to  tk«  popiUllpa.  rtixoi^  tt  vUnA 

White  per-       Fiw  r«l<>f«d 
MM.  penon. 

In  the  Virginia  penitentiary,  on  the  lat  of  February,  1858,  there  re- 
mained in  prison  at  the  rale  of. 1  to  5,613 1  to  «35 9J0t»  I 

In  the  Massachusetts  penitentiary,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1851, 
there  remained  in  prison  ^t  the  rate  of 1  to  9,335 1  to  175 13.00  to  I 

In  the  Maryland  penitentiaiy,  on  the  30th. of  November,  1858,  there 
remained  convicts  at  the  rate  of. 1  to  2,564 1  to  500 SJ6  to  1 

In  the  two  Pennsylvania  penitentiaries,  there  remained  in  prison  on 
the  3l8t  of  December,  LB52,  at  the  rate  of. Ito  7,611 Ito  750 t0.41  to  I 

In  the  three  New- York  penitentiaries  for  the  year  ending  the  1st  of 
December,  1851,  there  remaiaed  in  prison Ito  1,713 1  to  885 7.68  to  1 

Average  of  the  five  states  above  named T.40ta  1 

In  the  New-Jersey  penitentiary,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  there 
remained  in  prison,  according  to  the  population  of  1850,  at  the 
rate  of lto»,5ft4 lt•4a^ 7.84  to  I 

In  the  Connecticut  penitentiary,  on  the  Yst  of  January,  1850,.  there 
remained  in  prisoA  at  the  rate  of. 1  to  8,838 1  to  159 17.89  to  1 

In  the  Indiana  penitentiary,  en  the  30th  of  September,  1849,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1850,  there  remained  in  prison  at  the  rate  of.  1  to  8,487 1  to  711^. |1 .78  to  1 

The  three  last-mentioned  states  averaged 18  47  la  I 

Average  of  the  eight  states  above  named 9.11  tol 

Foreign  Misrepresentation  of  the  the  part  of  the  writer,  of  the  facts  and 
South. — Our  readers  will  remember  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  sub- 
appearance  some  months  a^o  of  an  ar-  ject  on  which  he  undertakes  to  treat, 
ticie  in  filackwood,  containing  many  His  very  inferences,  so  unjust  in  them- 
severe  strictures  upon  the  slaveholders  selves,  and  so  incompatible  with  the- 
of  the  South,  as  well  as  upon  the  subject  facts  stated,  evince  a  mind  so  contracted 
of  slavery  at  large.  We  have  met  with  in  its  comprehension,  and  so  thoroughly 
a  very  satisfactory  reply  in  a  late  num-  saturated  wiUi  its  own  prejudices,  as  to 
ber  of  the  Mobile  TiHbune,  as  follows  :^  be  utterly  unqiialihed  to  do  justice  to  the- 

The  January  number  of  BlackwoocPs  subject.     How  such  an  article,  so  care- 

Edinburgh  Magazine  contains  an  article  less  in  its  statements,  and  so  illogical  ia 

entitled  **  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Power  its  deductions,  found  its  way  intoamaga- 

in  the  United  States  of  America,"  which  zine  remarkable,  if  not  for  the  genera! 

betrays  the  most  singular  ignorance,,  oa  correctness  of  its  views  oa  public  qpai^ 
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tions,  certainl^^  for  the  force  and  adroit- 
ness with  which  thejr  are  advocated,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

The  whole  article  appears  to  have 
been  made  up  from  the  study  of  several 
anti-slavery  publications,  in  which  truth 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  im* 
portant  consideration*  and  it  is  set  off 
with  an  apparent  appeal  to  comparative 
stati.4ics,  m  which  tne  abuse  of  figures 
amounts  in  one  place  to  positive  mis- 
statement, which,  with  a  very  slight  ex- 
amination, could'  have  been  avoided.  I 
Vfrill  first  notice  his  statistical  errors,  and 
show  how  entirely  incorrect  his  in- 
ferences are. 

^  He  gives  the  following  as  the  respec- 
tive free  populations  of  &e  slaveholding 
and  non-slaveholding  states  at  the 
periods  specified : — 


Free  states 9,654,865.... 

Slave  atatea 7;2«0,719. . . . 


1850. 
....  13,583,328 
6,893,758 


This  statement  is  intended  to  prove 
that  slavery  is  unfavorable  to  the  growth 
of  population,  showing,  as  the  writer 
say^  *•  that,  while  in  the  last  ten  years, 
the  population  of  the  free  states  has  in- 
creased by  nearly  four  millions,  that  of 
the  slave  states,  though  Texas  has  been 
added  to  them  in  the  interval,  has  de- 
creased by  nine  hundred  thousand." 
But^  fortunately,  the  fact  relied  upon  by 
the  writer  for  his  deduction,  is  an  error 
in  the  American  Almanac  for  1852,  in 
-which  the  total  population  of  the  slave 
states  for  1840  is  classed  under  the  head 
of  '^free  population."  I  shall  give  the 
table  of  popuiatioa  as  it  really  was  at 
both  periods  i-^ 

1840. 

Kortbern  fVee  population 0,654,865 

SoQthernfVee        •*         4,803,606 

"        alave     "         9,487,113 


Total  population  of  the  states 16,945,584 


Northern  A^e  population . 
Southern  Ave        " 
"        slave     " 


13,533,398 

6,393,758 

3,179,589 


Total  population  of  the  states 23,106,675 

'In  this  table  the  territories  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  excluded.  By 
itf  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  free 
pojjulation  of  the  South,  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing nearly  900,000  in  ten  years,  has^ 
on  the  contrary,  increased  1,590,132. 

The  error  in  the  almanac,  which  a 
very  slight  examination  would  have 
shown,  seems  to  have  been  grasped  at 
with  avidity  by  the  writer,  who  appears 
to  have  been  not  so  much  interested  in 


searching  for  trutb  has  in  hunting  for 
items  to  support  his  own  preconceived 
theory.  Now  I  deny  that  the  ratio  of 
natural  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
North  is  any  greater  than  in  that  of  the 
South — indeed,  I  doubt  whether  it  is  as 
great — ^and  f  think  nobody  can  hesitate 
to  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  who 
considers  that  the  North  and  Northwest 
are,  and  have  been,  since  the  revolution, 
the  great  reservoir  of  the  tide  of  emigra-  - 
tion  from  Europe.  Of  the  total  number 
of  foreign-born  inhabitants  in  the  United 
States  in  1852,  1.965,518  were  in  those 
states,  while  only  245,310  were  in  the 
South.  Here  then  may  be  found  the 
real  cause  of  the  greater  ratio  of  increase 
there  than  here.  A  portion  of  this  emi- 
gration  helps  to  fill  up  the  new  states 
and  territories,  the  balance  to  supply,  in 
the  northern  states,  the  place  of  the 
native  population  moving  West.  Of  all 
this  enormous  increase,  however,  not  a 
word  is  said  by  those  who  undertake  to 
compare  northern  and  southern  progressi 
and  use  the  result  as  an  argument  againsi 
slavery. 

1  Will  now  proceed  to  show,  frona  the 
census  tables  of  1840  and  1850,  thai  this 
pretended  superiority  in  progress  is  eitiier 
a  gross  error  in  calculation  or  a  wilful 
misrepresentation  of  actual  facts : — 

MOR-SLAVB-HOLDIKO  STATES. 

1840.  IBSO.      BatioofiiWTMM 

MassBchnsetts...  737,698  094,S''1..34    ..peret. 

PennsylTania....  1,734,033  S,301,681..84    ..      " 

New-Yorh.. 2,438,901  3,090,023.. 37    ..      " 

Maine 501,793  583,232.. 16    ..      " 

New-Hampshire.    884,574  317,831.  .11 3<..      «* 

Vermont 891,948  313.466..  7    ..      *^ 

Ohio ..1,519,467  1,977 ,031. .80     ,.      « 

minois 476,180  856,898.. 80     ..      *• 

BLAVB-HOLSIMG  STATSS. 
1840.  IHO. 

Virginia 740,806  894,149..34    ..perct. 

Maryland 318,114  418,763.  .31 H..      " 

Georgia 407,695  513,083.. 35    ..      " 

Alabama 335,135  426,515.. 87    ..      " 

South  Carolina..  859,064  874,775..  6    ..      « 

Miasissippi 179,074  891 ,536..  03  34..      » 

Kentacliy 690,353  770,061.. JOH-.      " 

Missouri 323,888  593,176. 86    nearly. 

North,  t«tal... 9,654,865  13^533,388.. 40    ..      " 

South, f>ee.... 4,803.609    6,393J58..33    ..      " 

"      slave.. 3,487,1 13    3,179,580. 88    nearly. 

I  have  given  the  above  table  as  a 
complete  answer  to  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  to  prove  that,  as  far  aft 
the  growth  of  population,  "  slavery  is  a 
barrier  to  progress."  As  he  has  specially 
referred  to  New- York  and  Virginia,  and 
to  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  as  affording  a 
test  of  the  bad  effects  of  slavery,  I 
thought  it  best  to  give  a  more  general 
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s  • 

reference,  to  show  thai  his  selection  was  whether  in  wealth,  population,  biowl- 
not  a  fair  test.  I  give  six  northern  edge  or  political  power,  for  there  we 
states,  whose  average  increase  of  popu-  find  the  barren  little  territory  of  Attica, 
lation  for  the  last  ten  years  is  21  per  with  an  area  of  730  miles  only,  that  is, 
cent ;  while  the  six  southern  states  I  give  smaller  than  the  smallest  county  in  Ala- 
average  28  per  cent.  I  also  set  down  Ken-  baraa,  supporting  a  population  of  528,000, 
tucky  and  Missouri  against  Ohio  and  Illi-  only  1 20,000  of  which  were  free,  defying 
nois,  and  showthat  the  former  averaffe  58  and  defeating  the  greatest  power  then 

rr  cent,  increase  and  the  latter  only  55.  known,  Persia,  sweeping  the  sea  with 
also  give  the  whole  free  population  her  fleets  from  Sicily  to  Cyprus,  and  from 
North  and  South,  and  show  that,  with  the  the  i*)uths  of  the  Nile  to  the  Bosphonis, 
addition  of  nearly  the  whole  foreign  and  producing  philosophers  and  histo- 
population,  which  amounts  to  11  per  rians,  poets,  painters  and  sculptorsj  war- 
cent,  of  the  whole  free  population  of  the  riors  and  statesmen,  that  for  centuries 
Union,  the  ratio  of  increase  in  population  had  no  equals.  And  it  prevailed  also 
at  the  North  exceeds  that  at  the  South  when  Roman  energy  and  knowledge 
only  7  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  or  seven-  h^  subdued,  and  Roman  civilization 
tenths  of  1  per  cent,  in  each  year.  This  had  enlightened  half  the  earth,  during 
fact  would  seem  to  afford  some  ground  the  period  which  is  dignified  in  history 
for  the  belief  that,  aside  from  the  effect  with  the  name  of  the  Great  Au^stan 
produced  by  foreign  emigration,  the  ratio  Age.  Those  who  contend  that  "slavery 
of  natural  increase,  is  greater  at  the  is  a  barrier  to  progresB,''  are  deaf  to  the 
South  than  at  the  North.  voice  of  history,  dead  to  all  experience 

But  the  writer,  had  he  been  really  in  of  the  past,  and,  consequently,   blind 
quest  of  truth,  could  have  found  fairer  guides  in  the  future, 
subjects  than  those  he  selected,  to  test  ■  - 

his  theory  that  slavery  is  **  a  barrier  to  Memphis. — ^Before  the  appearance  of 
progress."  He  need  not  have  intruded  our  next  number,  the  third  Great  South- 
upon  the  domestic  precincts  of  a  foreign  em  Improvement  Convention  will  be 
confederacy,  when  he  could  have  found,  held  at  Memphis.  Having  attended  the 
tmder  the  shadow  of  his  own  govern-  first  two,  it  is  a  source  of  great  regret 
ment,  a  mnch  fairer  test — ^the  island  of  that  we  must  be  absent  now.  But  press- 
Jamaica.  Or,  if  disposed  to  wander  ing  engagements  render  it  imperative, 
abroad  for  the  means  of  ascertaining  We  shall  take  pleasure,  however,  in 
the  truth,  he  could  have  found  in  the  im-  furnishing  to  our  readers  the  fullest  ma* 
perial  dominions  of  Paustin  I.  sufiicient)  terial  of  its  proceedings,  the  substance 
not  indeed  to  establish  his  theory,  but  to  of  its  speeches,  and  the  elaborate  reports 
satisfy  hinir  of  its  unsoundness.  Those  which  will  no  doubt  be  offered.  Success 
two  beaatiful  islands.  Hay ti  and  Jamaica,  to  our  enterprising  friends,  and  success 
while  slavery  was  maintained  in  them,  to  their  glorious  and  advancing  little 
increased  in  wealth,  commerce,  popula-'  city,  connected  as  it  is  with  so  many  of 
tion  and  civilization.  Slavery  was  our  pleasantest  recollections,  and  pro- 
abolished,  and  what  followed  ?  W  ealth  mising  as  it  does,  in  time,  to  be  a  very 
decreasing:  to  poverty,  commerce  rapidly  big  city  on  the  banks  of  the  old  Father 
disappearing,  population  steadily  dimin-  of  Waters — which  Heaven  propitiously 
ishing,  and  the  unfortunate  negroes,  who,   grant ! 

in  the  language  of  philanthropy,  had       We  give  a  few  notes  in  regard  to  the 
been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  freemen,   early  history  of  the  city,  having  already 
are  fast  sinking  into  that  state  of  barba-  furnished  the  later  statistics, 
rism  Jrom  which  slavery  alone  seems       In  1782,  the  Spanish  Government  di- 
«ver  to  have  elevated  them.  rected  W.  H.  Gayno,  then  acting  Go- 

There  never  was  a  greater  error  than  vemor  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  to 
the  theory  adopted  by  the  writer  in  teke  steps  to  occupy  this  portion  of  the 
Blackwoois  Magazine,  that  "slavery  is  territory.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of 
a  barrier  to  progress."  On  the  contrary.  1783,  one  Benjamin  Fry,  a  German,  and 
it  is  compatible  with  the  highest  degree  an  old  Indian  trader,  with  a  company  of 
of  civilization.  It  prevailed  three  thou-  men,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Wolt  or 
Aandyearsago,  when  the  light  of  science  False  River,  just  above  what  is  known 
shone  from  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  as  Third  or  Lower  Chioasaw  Bluff,  where 
The  history  of  the  Athenians  is  a  proof  was  erected  a  fort  called  Fort  St.  Fer- 
ihat  it  is  not  a  barrier  to   progress,  nando.    After  the  United  States  (xovem. 
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ment  came  into  possession  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Louisiana,  Fort  St.  Fernando  was 
dismantled  by  Lieutenant  Pike,  and 
Fort  Pickering  established  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  Bluff.  John  Overton  was  the 
original  proprietor  of  the  site  of  Mem- 
phis j  but  in  1819.  he  sold  one  undivided 
naif  to  Gen.  Anarew  Jackson  and  Gen. 
James  Winchester,  who  proceeded  to 
lay  out  the  town.  Gen.  Jackson  says, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  the  town  was  laid 
here  owing  to  the  eligible  location,  and 
predicted  that  it  would,  in  time,  be  the 
second  city  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It 
is  making  rapid  strides  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  prophecy,  if  in- 
creasing activity  of  every  aepartment  of 
trade  is  any  criterion. 

Nashville. — H&ving  said  a  few  words 
about  Memphis,  we  cheerfully  add 
others  in  regard  to  Nashville,  a  city 
vrhich,  for  enterprise,  spirit,  wealth  and 
refinement  has  taken  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  the  Southwest. 

In  1840,  the  population  of  Nashville 
was  6,900 ;  in  1850  it  was  16,000  ;  now 
it  is  estimated  variously  from  18,000  to 
23,000,  and  it  is  probably  actually  about 
20.000.  Great  changes  have  recently 
taken  place  in  the  elements  of  its  growth. 
A  few  years  ago  scarcely  anything  was 
manufactured  there  otherwise  than  by 
hand  labor.  Now,  various  engines  are 
throwing  up  their  columns  of  black 
smoke  in  different  jiarts  of  the  city,  and 


almost  everything  is  being  manufactured 
by  improved  labor-saving  machinery. 
— A  few  years  ago,  cut  stone  was 
imported  firom  Cincinnati.  Now,  the 
finest  Italian,  Tennessee  and  other  mar- 
bles are  being  sawed  and  policed  by 
steam  and  horse-power  in  the  city,  and 
the  elegant  and  costly  products  are  sup- 
plied in  large  quantities  to  purchasers 
at  a  distance. 

Meantime,  engine  shops,  planing 
milh,  trip-hammers,  car  factories,  wagon 
and  plough  factories,  furniture  shops,  &c., 
driven  by  steam,  with  powerful  and  im- 
proved machinery,  are  springing  into  ex- 
istence in  Nashville  and  South  Nashville, 
and  the  hundreds  of  skilled  laborers  ana 
artisans  employed  in  them  increase  the 
consumption  of  the  farmers'  products, 
and  keep  the  masons  and  carpenters 
employed  in  furnishing  new  tenements 
to  nouse  them.  The  notels  are  filled 
with  strangers,  reaching  them  daily  by 
railroad  or  otherwise.  The  wholesale 
business  of  the  city  has  probably  been 
doubled  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
grocery  business  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased. The  citj  is  now  as  full  of  popu- 
lation as  an  egg  is  of  meat.  New  build- 
ings are  rapidly  going  up,  both  in  the 
city  and  the  suburbs,  and  the  demand  is 
stiU  for  more  houses.  Nashville,  the 
most  beautiful  and  pleasant  city  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  has  just  fairly  begun 
to  grow. 


ART. 


IX -OREGON    AND    THE    TERRITORY    OF    WASHINQ- 
TON    ON    THE    PAQIFIO. 


The  establishment  of  a  new  territorial 
government  upon  the  Pacific  out  of  the 
old  Oregon  territory  is  another  step  in 
the  march  of  empire,  and  justifies  the 
insertion  of  such  facta,  in  regard  to  this 
portion  of  our  possessions  upon  the  Pa- 
cific, as  can  be  brought  within  the  scope 
of  a  brief  paper. 

In  the  year  1846,  we  published  in  the 
Review  many  interesting  porticulars  re- 
lating to  Oregon,  then  m  discussion, 
upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Greenbow. 
and  upon  that  of  many  writers  who  had 
visited  the  country.  In  1848,  the  terri- 
torial government  of  Oregon  was  set  up 
by  Congress,  comprising  all  that  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  west 
of  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
jind  north  of  the  forty-second  degree  of 
north  latitude.  The  celebrated  *^)rdi- 
nance  of  1787,  for  the  government  of  the 


Northwest  Territory,''  notwithstanding 
the  protests  of  the  South,  was  extended 
over  it.  In  1850,  the  statistics  of  Ore- 
eon,  as  obtaineil  by  the  census,  were  as 
follows,  but  up  to  this  time  considerable 
changes  have  no  doubt  taken  place : — 


POPULATION  OF  OftBOON,  1850. 

ToUl  whitN. 

Total  frM  eolend. 

r*. 

Afirrt- 

UftU. 

F*Bul«.  Total. 

Ual«.  Bait 

Toll.  *gM«. 

Benton...   456. 

356..    610.. 

1..     8.. 

4..    814 

ciauop..  sas. 

lis..    458.. 

4..    — 

..4..    468 

Clark....    495. 

.    730..  1,836.. 

16..     7.. 

33.. 1,850 

97..    599.. 

38..  IS.. 

51..    648 

Lewis.  .    944.. 

113..    457.. 

49..  52.. 

101..    556 

Linn....     557. 

437..    994.. 

—      — 

-       994 

Marion..  ],fl03.. 

1,137.. 9,740.. 

5..     4.. 

9.  9,749 

Polk 575. 

.'471. .1,046.. 

1..     4.. 

5..r,05I 

Waeh- 
ingum 

1^00. 

843..9,643.. 

6..'  8.. 

0..9,«S(I 

Yarn- 
UUl..i 

Im. 

044.. Mil.. 

—     1.. 

l..Mlt 

Total.  .8aS8..4,940.1S,08r.  ..ISO.  .87.  .907.13,904 
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1NDUSTST  or  OS««OH»  1850. 
A;rM  of  Und  in  Umm.       Ctah  vfln*        ValM  nf 
laprovwL    Ualmpr'd.        ofSunik       fwntnf  im- 
,-  ■«         ».   .^  plsmwiU  dk 

maehiiMry- 

Beaton 5,589..     -     ..     $74,545..    $16,565 

ClatMp 340..  18,957..     175,400..  SO 

Clackamu..   S6,210..  82.368..     841,750..      94,475 

Clark 3  705..   18,935..    908,700..        6,780 

Lewis 13,441..  35,804..     974,400..      12.885 

Linn 6,041..      —  108,425..      15.445 

Marion 30,21 1. 152,567..     835,750..      48,834 

Polk 9.341..      —  63,130..      18,340 

Watihington.  13,498. .      —  159,160..      17,620 

Yarn-HiU....  14,481..      —  107,910..      22,459 

Aggregate... 132,857.  .999,951.. $2,849,170.  .$1^,423 

PRODUCTS  OF  OSBOOK,  1850. 
LIVB  STOCK. 

Horses 8,046 

Axses  and  mules 490 

MUchcows 9,427 

Working  oxen 8,114 

Oth^eatde 24,188 

Sheep 15,382 

Swine 80,235 

Value  ofliTe  stock $1,876,189 

Wheat,  bushels  of. 911,943 

Kye,  "       of 106 

Indian  Corn,  bushelsof 9.918 

Oats,  "         of. 65,146 

Tobacco,  lbs.  of 325 

Wool,        "    of 29,686 

Peae  and  Beans,  bushels  of 6,566 

Irish  Potatoes,       ♦*       of 91,326 

Value  of  orchard  products,  in  dollars 1,271 

Value  of  products  of  oiarket-gardeos 90.241 

Butter,  lbs.  of. 211,464 

Cheese,"    of. 36,980 

Hay,  ions  of 373 

Cioverseed,  busheli  of 4 

Other  grass  seeds,  bushelsof. 99 

Hops,  lbs.  of 8 

Flax,    "    of 640 

Molasses,  gallons  of 94 

Value  of  animals  slaughtered,  in  dollars 164,530 

There  were  1,877  children  attending  schoofin 
1850,  and  168  mwriages  within  the  year. 

Oa  the  2d  of  March,  1853.  an  act  was 
passed  by  Congress,  establisJiing  within 
the  Territory  of  Oregon  the  "Territorial 
Government  of  Washington.'' 

Washington  Territory*  comprises  the 
northern  portion  of  the  recent  Oregon 
territory,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Cpiumbia  River,  up  to  near  Fort 
Walla-Walia,  (some  two  hundred  and 
ninety  miles,)  where  the  parallel  of 
forty-six  decrees  of  latitude  intersects  it; 
thence  by  this  parallel  to  the  crest  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  thence  the  boundary 
follows  this  mountain  crest  to  latitude 
forty-nine  degrees,  and  thence  runs  west 
on  this  parallel  to  the  Gulf  of  Georgia 
and  the  Straits  of  Fuca  to  the  Pacific, 
by  which  it  is  limited  on  the  west.  We 
derive,  from  a  scientific  and  well- 
informed  source,  some  particulars  res- 
pecting this  territory,  not  readily  access- 

*  From  tlie  Nttlonal  InteUlgencor. 


ible  to  the  public,  which  we  present  to 
our  readers. 

"  Washington  Territory  "  lies  chiefly 
between  latitudes  46  degrees  and  49  de- 
grees, and  between  longitudes  110  de- 
grees, and  125  degrees  west  of  Green- 
wich. The  boundary  initial  points  and 
pamlleli  must  soon  be  accurately  deter- 
mined, and  it  must  be  decided  where 
the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  really 
is.  This  latter  problem  may  not  be  easy 
of  solution,  for  Lewis  and  Clark,  Father 
de  Smet,  the  Irving  Astoria  map,  and 
the  Indian  Bureau  and  Tooographical 
Bureau  maps,  all  represent  these  moun- 
tains differently.  Lewis  and  Clark  ex-' 
hibit  four  distinct  ranges,  with  which 
the  best  recent  explorations  essentially 
agree ;  indicating  at  least  three  parallel 
ranges  running  nearly  northwest^  in- 
stead of  the  more  prevalent  indication  of 
a  single  north  and  south  range.  Explo- 
ration may  show  the  necessity  of  a  more 
definite  east«m  boundary.  On  the  north, 
the  mouth  of  Frazer's  River  is  so  near 
to  latitude  49  degrees  that  a  portion  of  it 
may  be  found  to  fall  in  the  United 
Stat-es,  though  this  is  improbable.  There 
are  thus  several  important  geographical 
questions  connected  with  the  boundaries 
of  this  neophyte  state. 

"  Washington  Territory"  has  within  its 
limits  portions  as  well  explored,  and 
others  as  nearly  unknown,  as  can  be 
found  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
Columbia  River  was  thoroughly  surveyed 
by  Captain  Wilkes,  two  sheets  out  of  six 
being  now  published.  It  was  surveyed 
by  Belcher  in  1839,  and  two  sheets  are 
published  among  the  Admiralty  charts. 
The  Coast  Survey  has  twice  surveyed 
its  mouth,  and  published  one  sheet.  A 
comparison  of  these  several  surveys 
with  Vancoflrver's  indicates  a  remarka- 
ble degree  of  shifting  in  the  sandbanks 
at  its  mouth.  Shoalwater  Bay  has  been 
surveyed  by  the  Coast  Survey,  but  the 
survey  is  not  published.  Grey's  Harbor 
has  also  been  just  surveyed,  and  this, 
with  Chickalees  River,  has  been  sur- 
veyed^ and  the  survey  published  by 
Captain  Wilkes.  The  Admii-alty  charts 
cover  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and  many 
harbors  on  the  mainland  and  on  Van- 
couver's Island. 

A  coast  survey  reconnoissance  has 
now  extended  up  the  entire  Pacific 
coast  and  along  the  south  coast,  of  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  and  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished.  The  surveys  under  Capt.  Wilkes, 
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and  his  narrafiTe,  ^ve  full  information 
of  all  the  group  of  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia,  and  the  channels  leading  to 
and  making  up  Pu^et's  Sound,  with 
much  detail.  The  snores  of  this  won- 
'derful  network  of  channels  are  so  fa- 
vored in  soil  and  location  that  they  must 
soon  fwssess  great  value.  Through  a 
surprising  extent  of  line  they  are  direct- 
ly accessible  for  ocean  vessels,  and  form, 
as  it  were,  an  immense  network  of  har- 
bor. They  present  the  foundation  for  a 
kind  of  agricultural  Venice,  far  into  the 
heart  of  the  west  half  of  Washington,  the 
resources  of  which  they  will  greatly  aid 
in  developing.  Fort  Nisqually  and 
Olyinpia,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Pu^et^s  Sound,  must  rapidly  advance 
wiin  the  growth  of  the  territory. 

The  interior  portion  of  this  section  is 
but  imperfectly  known.  The  land- office 
surveys  north  of  the  Columbia  have  as 
yet  made  but  little  progress;  but  the 
sketx^hes  prepared  in  tlmt  office  give 
more  recent  and  correct  information 
than  is  elsewhere  to  be  found  on  the 
section  between  that  river  and  Pugel's 
Sound.  On  penetrating  further  towards 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  country  is 
essentially  unknown.  The  narrative  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,  the  book  on  Oregon 
Missions,  by  Father  de  Smet^  pubhshed 
in  New- York  in  1847,  and  Irving's  As- 
toria, (the  last  edition,)  are  the  chief 
publications  of  value  on  this  ground. 
These  serve  merely  t-o  show  that  the 
country  bordering  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
between  46  degrees  and  49  degrees,  on 
both  sides,  is  still  a  fine  field  for  explo- 
ration. Much  may  be  expected  from 
Dr.  £vans,  who  is  engaged  in  a  geologi- 
cal reconrtoissance  of  the  old  Oregon 
Territory,  which  has  taken  him  much 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  over 
their  basaltic  plains. 

We  are  enabled  to  present  the  follow- 
ing views  of  the  agricultural  resources 
and  wealth  of  Oregon,  on  the  authority 
of  a  paper  recently  prepared  b^  Jesse 
App1egat«,  a  resident  of  the  territory  : — 

The  basin  drained  by  the  Umpqua 
River  lies  between  42^  and  43 W  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  is  separatecffrom 
the  PaciHc  Ocean  and  surrounded  on  all 
other  sides  by  a  high  wall  of  mountains. 
These  mountains  are  wooded  with  den.<te 
and  continuous  forests  of  the  evergreen, 
fir,  pine,  and  cedar ;  their  loity  peaks, 
steep  and  narrow  ridges,  and  deep,  dark 
chasms,  will  perhaps  for  ever  defy  the 


art.  of  man  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of 
cultivation. 

To  a  person  accustomed  to  th^  level 
or  gently  undulating  surface  of  the  west- 
ern states,  the  term  "valley"  appears 
wholly  misapplied  to  the  Umpqua  coun- 
try, as  the  broad  plains  and  gently- 
swelling  hills,  associated  in  their  minds 
with  that  term,  are  no  where  to  be  seen. 
The  basin,  bein^  very  broken,  (the  nar- 
row valleys  lying  between  ranges  of 
high  hills,)  appears,  when  viewed  from 
the  mountains  that  enclose  it,  to  be 
merely  a  mass  of  hills  and  mountains, 
differing  from  its  rim  in  being  of  less 
elevation,  bald  or  timbered  with  oak,  the 
evergreens  only  appearing  in  clumps  ou 
the  loftiest  summits,  or  htiiug  the  deep 
ravines. 

There  are  no  lakes  nor  marshes ;  the 
waters  of  the  surrounding  mountains 
rush  from  their  dark  chasms  in  many 
streams  that,  meandering  through  the 
valley,  collect  at  it-s  northwest  corner, 
where  the  Umjiqua  River  pierces  the 
mountains,  and  hnds  its  wav  to  the  ocean. 

The  soil  is  lively  and  rich ;  that  of  th6 
valleys,  being  alluvial  deposits  from  the 
hills,  is  a  dark,  deep  loam,  in  places 
sandy,  and  based  upon  a  red  clay ;  the 
soil  on  the  hills  is  dark,  or  light-brown, 
according  to  its  depth,  it  being  lightest 
where  most  elevated  or  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  water. 

Owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  the  prevailing  winds  along 
the  coast^  the  winters  are  warmer  and 
the  summers  cooler  than  in  correspond- 
ing latitudes  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
continent.  While  the  wind  blows  from 
a  southerlv  quaiter,  which  it  generally 
does  in  winter,  the  weather  is  warm  and 
damp,  the  ground  seldom,  if  ever,  freez- 
ing hard  enough  to  kill  peas  or  oats,  or 
check  the  growth  of  cabbages,  turnips, 
or  other  hardy  plants.  The  mildness  of 
the  winters  has  most  important  bearing 
upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  As 
an  illustration  of  this  fact.  I  herewith 
enclose  some  flowers  which  have  grown 
in  the  open  air,  and  were  this  day  (28th 
December)  plucked  from  plants  common 
to  all  part«  of  the  Union,  and  familiarly 
known  as  the  hollyhock,  marigold, 
morning  bride,  sweet  William,  and 
grasspiuk.  You  will  perceive  some  of 
them  are  full-blown,  and  others  just 
opening,  which  will  show  that  these 
plants  continue  to  produce  flowers  even 
in  midwinter. 
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But  as  the  winds  in  summer  blow  fitmi 
the  opposite  quarter,  frosts  frequently  oc- 
cur, late  in  the  spring  and  early  in  the 
autumn,  sufRciently  severe  to  cut  down 
beans,  melons,  and  other  plants  of  that 
description. 

About  the  1st  June  rain  generally 
ceases  to  fall  in  sufficient  quantities 
much  to  benefit  a  growing  crop  \  and,  if 
it  fail  to  rain  about  the  autamnal  equi- 
nox, the  drought  will  continue  until 
about  the  1st  of  November.  Though  the 
climate  of  Oregon  is,  in  this  particular, 
more  uniform  than  that  of  the  western 
states,  it  has  also  its  variations ;  the  win- 
ter sometimes  being,  for  two  or  three 
weeks  together,  clear  and  frosty,  and 
cloudy  weather  and  rain  sometimes  oc- 
curring in  summer;  the  present  year 
agrees  with  the  exception  nearer  than 
the  general  rule. 

Markets. — Scottsburg,  at  the  head  of 
tide  water  on  the  Umpqua  River,  and 
twenty-five  miles  from  tiie  ocean,  is  near 
the  southwest  angle,  and  the  shipping 
point  for  the  valley  j  above  this  point 
the  river  is  not  navigable,  and  as  yet 
there  is  no  road  leading  to  it  passable 
except  with  horses.  But  the  principal 
market  for  the  products  of  the  farm  is 
found  in  the  gold  mines  of  the  Klamath 
and  Rogrue  rivers.  These  mines  lie  be- 
tween the  41st  and  43d  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  are  principally  supplied 
from  Oregon. 

Wagons  are  sometimes  used  as  a 
means  of  transportation  as  far  as  Shasta 
city ;  but,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the 
ro§;ds,  pack  animals  are  mainly  employed. 
rZaiw?r,  for  the  summer,  is  wortii  from 
three  to  five  dollars  per  day,  and  but  few 
laborers  are  to  be  had  at  these  prices. 
These  circumstances,  together  with  its 
recent  and  very  rapid  settlement,  con- 
trolling the  farming  operations  of  this 
countr}-,  rude  and  primitive  as  they  may 
appear  to  farmers  in  a  more  advanced 
condition,  are  yet  in  accordance  with 
sound  jmlgment  and  good  policy,  and  go 
to  show  that  many  of  the  practices  of 
our  ancestors  were  not  so  much  the  re- 
sults of  ignorance  as  of  necessity. 

The  immigrant  arrives  late  in  autumn 
at  the  end  of  an  exhausting  journey  in 
a  wilderness.  He  has  first  to  direct  his 
attention  to  the  comforts  of  his  family ; 
their  subsistence  is  to  be  procured,  per- 
haps, from  a  distance,  and  they  are  to  be 
protected  from  the  inclemencies  of  win- 
ter,  which    is   now  fast   approaching. 


Whatever  his  knowledge  of  architeo- 
ture,  or  his  ability  to  avail  himself  of 
the  labour  of  others,  there  are  no  quar- 
ries of  stone  or  kilns  of  brick  ready  to 
furnish  material  for  his  walls,  nor  ina> 
chinery  to  prepare  the  wood  for  the  com- 
pletion  of  tne  edifice.  Wealth  cannot 
'call  these  things  into  existence,  nor  kere 
secure  the  semces  of  mechanics  to  nse 
them,  were  they  to  be  had;  and  if  with- 
out it,  which  is  too  often  the  case^  so 
much  heavier  is  the  iron  hand  of  neces- 
sity upon  him. 

Like  circumstances,  at  all  times  and 
places,  produce  like  results,  and  the  pio- 
neer here,  asjelsewhere,  erects  a  log  c^in 
as  his  first  edifice. 

The  same  necessity  governs  his  first 
efix)rts  in  agriculture,  and  for  one  or  two 
years  there  is  little  attention  paid  to  the 
culture  of  anything  not  needed  for  his 
own  subsistence.  And  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  but  few  of  the  settlers  are 
yet  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  country,  or  to 
turn  their  attention  exclusively  to  thocse 
branches  of  agriculture  that  the  markets 
and  means  of  transportation  make  moet 
profitable;  which  subjects  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  notice^ 

Grasses  of  nutnuous  quality  cover  the 
whole  country;  that  of  the  hills  being 
varieties  of  the  buck  grass,  or  festnca, 
common  to  all  the  elevated  regions  of 
Oregon.  The  valleys  produce  a  ranker 
growth  and  greater  variety,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  a  valuable 
clover.  The  excellence  and  abundance 
of  these  grasses,  which,  from  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate;  continue  their 
growth  through  the  winter,  make  the 
country,  to  all  grazing  animals,  a  natural 
home. 

Horses  J  Cat(hj  Sheep  and  Bbg$^  are 
free  from  disease — always  in  gooa  con- 
dition; and  beef^  mutton,  and  pork,  of 
superior  quality,  are  at  all  seasons 
slaughtered  that  never  received  either 
food  or  shelter  at  the  hand  of  man. 

Besides  the  surface  and  climate,  which 
must  ever  mark  it  as  a  grazing  country, 
there  are  many  temporary  and  local 
causes  to  encourage  tne  misiiig  of  ani- 
mals at  present. 

Horses  and  MuUs.  —  As  horses  and 
mules  are  extensively  used  in  the  carry- 
ing business,  they  are  in  gooci  deraauJ  ; 
$100  being  about  the  average  price  of 
Indian  and  Mexican  bree<Is,  fit  for  ser- 
vice; and  those  of  the  United  States 
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rate  much   higher— >good  hones   and 

mules  bringing  double  that  rate. 

CatUe  are  also  in  good  demand,  as 
bullocks  can  carry  themselves  to  mar- 
ket  and  gather  their  food  by  the  wa^ ; 
ana  butter  and  cheese  are  articles  in 
which,  with  Oregon,  no  country  can 
compete. 

Bullocks,  on  foot^  rate  from  six  to  ten 
cents  per  pound,  the  price  depending  on 
the  tractability  of  the  animal  in  being 
herded  and  driven.  Spanish  stock,  $15 
to  $25  per  head,  according  to  training. 
Tame  cows,  with  calves,  $50  to  $100. 
Butter,  75  cents ;  cheese,  50  cents  per 
pound. 

Sheep  are  not  valued  for  their  wool, 
though  there  are  now  in  the  country 
some  of  the  best  wool-bearing  breeds. 
The  short,  sweet  grass  and  pure  air  of 
the  mountain  pastures  encourage  a  re- 
markable fecundity  and  fatness  in  the 
animal.  Young  lambs  are  being  added 
to  the  flock  in  every  month  of  the  year. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  mutton  to  vield 
20  pounds  of  tallow }  while  the  flesh,  for 
fineness  of  flavor  and  texture,  is  nowhere 
exceeded.  Mutton  is  a  convenient  ar- 
ticle of  food  at  home,  as  well  as  in  the 
mines.  Salt  provisions  being  little  used, 
an  ordinary  family,  even  in  summer,  will 
consume  a  mutton  while  it  is  still  sweet 
and  fresh. 

Hogsj  as  yet,  succeed  well,  but  it  is 
probable  their  food  will  flrst  cease  to  be 
produced  spontaneousljr.  The  mast- 
oearing  trees  are  few  in  number  and 
variety,  black  oak  and  liaxel  comprising 
the  whole.  The  clover  and  nutritious 
roots  of  the  valleys  bein^  their  principal 
dependence,  besides  their  own  tendency 
to  destroy,  each  field  ]jut  in  cultivation 
directly  diminishes  their  pastures.  Their 
flesh  being  not  much  eaten  at  home,  they 
are  mostly  made  into  bacon,  and  in  that 
sliape  are  a  valuable  item  in  the  trade 
to  the  mines.  Stock  hogs,  8  to  10  cents 
per  pound;  pork,  fresh,  10  to  12,  and 
bacon,  25  to  50  cents  per  pound. 

Hereafter,  when  the  number  of  graz- 
ing animals  approaches  more  nearly  to 
the  capacity  of  the  country  to  maintain 
them,  the  danger  which  may  be  appre- 
hended to  this  oranch  of  the  business  is, 
that  grasses  starting  up  with  the  first 
rains  of  autumn  continue  their  growth 
through  the  winter,  and  ripen  about  mid- 
summer, and,  except  on  damp  places, 
remain  dry  until  rain  in  sufficient  quan- 
)        ^ty  again  falls  to  renew  its  growth.    In 


the  dry,  or  hay  state,  it*  is  liable  to  be 
burnt  off;  and  when  such  an  accident 
happens,  and  the  rains  are  late  in  falling^ 
and  are  followed,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  with  cold,  rainy  weather,  and  even 
snow,  the  scarcity  produced  by  the  fire 
will  be  prolonged  through  the  winter, 
which  must  result  in  a  ruinous  loss  to 
such  farmers  as  are  unprepared  to  meet 
it  with  food  for  their  animals.  Such  was 
the  case  in  Willamette,  in  the  winters 
of  1846—^47  and  1848—^49,  in  which 
hundreds  of  animals  perished  of  starva- 
tion. 

Cfrop8. — On  the  dry  lands,  any  crop 
ripening  by  midsummer  succeeds  well. 
Wheat,  peas,  oats,  barley,  &c.,  are  culti- 
vated tor  home  consumption.  The  want 
of  mills  and  labor-saving  machines,  and 
the  price  of  labor,  discourage  their  cul- 
tivation as  articles  of  expoH. 

Vegetables. — such  as  maize,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  &c.,  requiring  the  whole  sum- 
mer to  perfect  them — will  some  seasons 
succeea  without  irrigation ;  but,  as  the 
crop  is  liable  to  be  cut  short  by  drought, 
usually  a  spot  naturally  damp,  or  that 
can  be  easily  irrigated,  is  selected  for 
the  kitchen-garden. 

The  mode  of  culture  is  simple  and 
primitive.  The  emigrant,  who  has  ar- 
rived too  late  for  fall-ploughing,  in  early 
spring  turns  over  the  green  sward  of  the 
prairie,  with  a  huge,  clumsy  plough, 
drawn  by  oxen.  On  this  he  sows  nis 
crop  of  spring-wheat^  peas^  or  oats,  and 
harrows  it  in  with  a  wooden  harrow  or  a 
scragged  tree-top ;  the  first,  if  a  spring- 
crop.  Yields  from  10  to  25  bushels  per 
acre,  being  varied  by  the  manner  and 
time  of  setting  the  crop  and  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  rains.  If  suflUcient  rain 
falls  about  the  autumnal  eauinox,  which 
is  generally  the  case,  fall  wneat  is  sown ; 
but  if  this  should  not  happen,  it  creates 
no  uneasiness^  as  the  crop  may  be  set  at 
any  time  until  March  without  any  per- 
ceivable difference  in  the  yield,  and  but 
little  in  the  time  of  ripening.  It  is  com- 
mon, however,  to  sow  more  seed  on  late 
sowings. 

The  yield  of  the  fall  crop,  though 
affected  by  the  same  causes,  is  more 
uniform  and  abundant  than  that  of  the 
spring,  and  from  20  even  to  50  bushels 
of  wheat  are  harvested  per  acre.  The 
rotation  of  crops,  though  doubtless  here 
of  as  much  acl vantage  as  elsewhere,  is 
attended  with  one  serious  inconvenience, 
the  frosts  of  winter  being  insufiicient  to 
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destroy  peas  or  eats.  Wheat,  if  following 
a  crop  of  either,  is  frequently  choked 
and  intermixed  with  tlieir  voluntary 
growth;  and  oats  particularly  are  very 
injurious.  The  same  result  also  follows 
in  sowing  in  fall  after  a  spring  crop, 
— the  two  kinds  of  wheat  become  inter- 
mixed, to  the  injury  of  both.  At  the 
time  of  harvest,  the  weather  is  usually 
dry  and  pleasant.  Wheat  and  oats  are 
cut  with  a  cradle,  and  peas  pulled  by 
hand.  There  beinff  no  tarns,  a  clayey 
spot  is  made  smooth  and  hard  by  being 
dampened  and  beaten  with  mauls,  or 
tramped  with  animals.  Around  it  a 
high,  strong  fence  is  made,  and  over  it 
those  fond  of  the  shade  throw  a  few 
bushes.  On  this  "floor''  the  grain  is 
laid  regularly,  the  heads  pointing  ob- 
liquely upward.  A  wild  skittish  band  of 
horses  are  turned  in  and  driven  against 
the  bristling  heads  of  the  grain,  and.  by 
their  scampering,  in  a  very  short  time 
the  wheat  is  threshed  from  the  straw, 
and  much  of  the  straw  itself  broken  to 
pieces,  much  more  time  being  required 
to  separate  and  remove  it  from  the 
grain  than  is  occupied  in  threshing. 
Leaving?  the  bottom  undisturbed  to  the 
last.,  as  it  is  sometimes  dirty,  the  threshed 
grain  is  pushed  to  the  centre,  and  ano- 
ther floor  laid  down  ]  and  so  on  until  the 
crop  is  threshed. 

Formerly  we  depended  upon  the  sea 
breeze,  which  springs  up  each  eveninsr, 
to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff*; 
but  now,  as  we  can  obtain  fanning-mills 
at  $100  each,  most  of  the  farmers  have 
provided  themselves  with  these  modern 
inventions.  Of  the  whole  list  of  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits  found  in  the  temperate 
zone,  there  is  scarcely  one  that  may  not 
here  And  \\s  favorit'O  soil,  and,  with  a 
little  attention,  be  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate; and  in  the  vegetable  market, 
having  no  foreign  competition,  the  farm- 
ers have  the  greatest  encouragement 
to  engage. 

In  regard  to  prices,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  three-fourt.hs  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Umpqua  are  immigrants  of  the 
present  year,  who  must  be  fed,  and  fur- 
nished with  seed — that,  within  the  same 
time,  the  newly-discovered  mines  of  the 
north  have  attracted  between  ten  and 
twenty  thousand  persons,  who.se  supplies 
are  drawn  from  Oregon  principally ;  and, 
as  the  roads  are  bad  and  transportation 
expensive,  Umpqua,  being  the  nearest 
farming  district  to  the  mines,  has  had  a 


decided  advantage  over  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

But  the  verr  means  which  have  given 
the  farmers  of  Umpqua  great  advantages 
in  the  market  will  tend  to  make  them  of 
short  duration ;  because  a  portion  of  the 
country  embraced  in  the  northern  mines 
is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  culti- 
vation, and  much  more  of  it  affords  flue 
pasturing. 

The  grazing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Shasta  city  is  excellent,  and  a  fine  yield 
of  both  potatoes  and  gold  may  be  dug 
from  the  same  plat  of  ground;  and,  as 
the  price  for  wnich  vegetables,  butter, 
and  cheese  are  sold  in  tlie  mines  must  be 
enormous,  it  is  a  profitable  business  to 
pay  high  prices  for  them  here  and  carry 
them  200  or  three  hundred  miles  on  the 
backst)f  animals.  Many  have  exchanged 
the  pick  and  shovel  of  the  miner  for  the 
implements  of  husbandry,  and  farms  and 
dairies  are  being  established  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  mines  themselves. 

The  peaceful  relations  which  have  at 
last  been  established  with  the  Indians  of 
Rogue  River,  will  also  have  their  in- 
fluence,  as  they  have  opened  to  the 
farmer  a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains 
rich  in  gold,  remarkable  for  its  health, 
beauty,  and  agricultural  capacities ;  ana 
as  the  distance  from  the  ports  of  the  Pa- 
cific, and  the  extremely  rough  and 
mountainous  country  lying  between,  will 
make  transportation  always  difficult  and 
expensive,  the  northern  mines  may 
shortly  be  independent  of  commerce 
except  for  groceries  and  manufactured 
articles.  When  the  mines  cease  to  con- 
sume the  aaricultural  products  of  Ump- 
qua, it  is  difficult  to  foresee  what  other 
market  will  be  found,  or  what  will  be 
the  eff*ect  upon  the  pursuits  of  the  in- 
habitants. Thegreat  natural  advantages 
of  the  country  and  the  nearness  of  the 
market^  are  overbalanced  by  the  high 
prices  of  labor,  difficulties  of  transpona- 
fion,  and  want  of  machinery ;  and,  until 
great  changes  in  the  prices  of  labor  and 
improvements  take  place  in  tiie  other 
obstacles,  we  cannot  compete  with 
Chili  and  the  Atlantic  States  m  the  pro- 
vision trade  of  the  Pacific.  These  things 
considered,  though  there  is  perhaps  not 
one  farmer  in  a  hundred  discontented  or 
desirous  to  exchange  his  home  in  Oregon 
for  the  one  he  left  in  the  Steles,  I  do 
not  think  a  greater  proportion  of  iha 
prudent  would  advise  their  friends  who 
ate  well  and  comfortably  settled  in  the 
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iStates  to  exchange  the  many  comforts  ney  over  the  plains,  for  the  certain  pri- 
and  advantages  they  now  enjoy,  and  vations  and  uncertain  advantages  of  a 
perform  the  arduous  and  dangerous  jour-   home  in  the  wilderness. 
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Operations  op  the  United  States 
Mint. — The  coinage  at  the  principal 
fnint^  during  the  year  1852,  amounted 
to  $52,403,669  44;  of  which  $51,505,- 
€38  50  were  in  golil,  $847,410  in  silver, 
and  50,630  94  in  copper.  This  coinage 
was  con»prised  in  82,612,949  pieces — 
being  the  largest  number  ever  before 
struck  at  the  mint  in  a  sinjrle  year.  The 
deposits  received  were  $50,874>131  in 
gold,  and  $952,297  in  silver;  making  a 
total  of  $5I,«26,42«. 

The  coinage  at  the  branch  mint,  New 
Orleans,  amounted  to  $4,622,000;  of 
which  $4,470,000  were  in  gold,  and 
$152,000  in  silver.  The  number  of 
pieces  struck  was  1,418,000.  The  de- 
posits were  $3,935,668  in  gold,  and 
$118,694  in  silver;  total  $4,054,362. 

The  coinage  of  the  branch  mint,  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina,  amounted  to  $396,- 
734  in  gold — comprised  in  91,780  pieces. 
The  deposits  were  $430,900  in  gold. 

The  coinage  of  the  bianch  mint,  Dah- 
lonega,  Georgia,  amounted  to  $473,815 
in  gold — comprised  in  101,890  pieces. 
The  deposits  were  $476,789  in  gold. 

The  total  coin.age  at  the  four  mints 
was  $57,89(>,2I8  44  ;  of  which  there  was 
— in  gold  $56,846,187  50,  in  silver  $999,- 
4 1 0,  and  in  copper  $50,630  94.  This  coin- 
age was  comprised  in  34,224^619  pieces. 


The  total  amount  deposited  for  coin- 
age was  $56,788,479;  of  which  there 
was  in  gold,  $55,717,488,  and  in  silver, 
$1,070,991. 

The  deposits  of  gold  received  from 
rr.ines  in  tne  United  States  amounted  to 
$54,506,963 ;  of  which  there  was  from 
California  the  sum  of  $53,794,700  ;  from 
other  states  of  the  Union,' $712,263. 
During  the  year  1851,  the  amount  of 
gold  received  from  California  was  $55,- 
938,232;  from  other  states,  $602,380; 
total  domestic  gold,  $56,540,612.  Hence 
it  appears  that  the  receipts  from  Califor- 
nia in  1852  fell  short  of  those  in  1851  by 
$2,1 43,532.  while  those  from  other  states 
of  the  Union  were  increased  by  $109,- 
883. 

The  coinage  of  three-cent  pieces 
amounted  to  $559,905,  which  was  56 
per  cent,  of  the  total  coinage  of  silver. 
The  demand  for  this  piece  has  not  been 
due  to  its  intrinsic  iiaporlance  in  cur- 
rency, but  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only 
one  whose  proportionate  value  to  gold 
allows  of  its  issue  from  the  mint,  under 
present  laws.  The  necessity  of  some 
legislation,  which,  by  readjusting  the 
proportionate  weights  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coins,  shall  admit  of  the  issue  and 
permanent  circulation  of  the  latter,  is 
becoming  every  day  more  imperative. 


SUMMARY  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  COINAGE  OF  THE  MINTS  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF   1852. 


Oold  coiniij^e.  SJvtr  Cninag*.         Cop^r  coinage.    , ■ — Ivntir*  o/inwg*.     ■■         "» 

V»lii«.  Value.  V«Iu«.  In  pi«c«*.  in  vniiie. 

$194,876,142  00.. #65, 795,0 1 8  90.  .$1,446,457  39. .385,078,778.. #262,1 17,618  29 

33,885.865  00..    13,166,600  00..  —  ..44,5-15,145.     47,(i.V2,f^)5  00 

3.451  l,G6«  50..  —  —  ..         8,17,788..       3,45<»,(H7S  50 

4,817,809*0..  —  —  ..      1,093,685.       4,817,809  50 


Conrimenoemcnt 
Mlin*,  of  cuiuagts. 

Philadelphia 1793.... 

New-Orleans 1638 

Charloiie 18:W  ... 

DaMonega 1838 

Total $237,030,485  00.. $78,961, 81 8  90.  .$1,446,457  39.  .431,555,396.. $3 J 7,438,761  29 

MissT.ssTPPi    Bonds. — We    wish   that  for  such  a  paper,  and  it  would  do  much 

some  citizen  of  the  stale  would  prepare  good.     At  present  we  can  only  furnish 

for  our  paires  a  full  history  of  the  bonds  a   few  statistics  from  a  writer   in  the 

quest  ion,  with  all  the  arguments  pro  and  Bankers'  Magazine  ; 
coil  in   regard  to  iL      We  are  anxious 

VUL.  XIV,  6 
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Statement  of  the  Planter^  Bank  Bonds^ 

issued  by  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
1831.  Julyl.  500 bonds,  $1000 

each,  payable  July  1,  1841,    $500,000 
1833.     March  1.     500  bonds, 

$1000  each,  payable  March 

1, 1 86 1  (t  wenty^eight  years),     500,000 
1833.     March  1.     500  bonds, 

$1000  each,  payable  March 

1,  1866  (thirty-three  years),      500,000 
1833.     March  1.     500  bonds, 

$1000  each,  payable  March 

1,  1871  (tliirty-eight  years),      500,000 

Total  bonds  issued,  $2,000,000 

Interest  to  1854. 

Interest  on  first  issue  of  $500,- 
000,  from  July  1,  1840,  to 
July  1, 1 854  (fourteen  years).     420,000 

Interest  on  the  bonds,  dated 
March  1,  1833,  $1,500,000, 
from  September  1,  1840,  to 
September  1,  1854,  (four- 
teen years),  1,260,000 


Deduct  bonds  paid  by 

the  state,  $88,000 

And  interest^  73,920 


3,680,000 


161,920 


Balance,    principal    and    in- 
terest,  due  1854,  $3,518,080 

In  addition  to  this  debt  of  $3,518,080, 
the  State  of  Mississippi  is  indebted  in 
the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for  bonds  issued 
to  the  Union  Bank  of  Mississippi  in  1838, 
and  for  the  interest  ^$300,000)  that  has 
annually  accumulatecl  for  the  last  twelve 
years. 

The  whole  revenue  of  the  state  at  this 
period  does  not  exceed  $225,000  annu- 
ally, although  the  census  shows  a  popu- 
lation of  about  600,000  persons  within 
its  limits. 

The  Planters'  Bank  of  Mississippi  was 
chartered  in  the  year  1830.  with  a  ca- 
pital of  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  by 
the  first  clause  in  that  charter,  the 
amount  of  two  millions  of  that  stock  was 
reserved  for  the  state,  and  the  remain- 
ing one  million  for  individual  subscrip- 
tion. The  books  were  regularly  opened 
ind  the  stock  subscribed  accordingly. 

The  bonds  of  the  state  were  issued — 
he  first  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
500,000)  on  the  1st  July,  1831,  and  pay- 
ble  ten  years  after  date. 

The  remaining  fifteen  hundred  thou- 


sand dollars  were    issued  aa    the   If 
March.  1833,  and  payable  as  follows: 
Five  hundred  thousand  dollars 

1st  March,  1861,  S500  C 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollars 

1st  March,  1866,  50C.-.. 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollars 

1st  March,  1871,  5O0* 

All  of  them  bearing  iaterest  at  >j. 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Conuni^ior.";- 
were  appomled  to  negotiate  the  t«.'i .-. 
who  succeeded  in  doing  so  at  a  premiu : 
of  thirteen  and  one-quarter  per  r*-* 
(I3i),  so  that  after  naying  two  milii  l" 
to  the  Planters'  Bank,  the  state  had  i  '. 
and  after  defraying  all  ejcpenses  af  !f  r  '- 
in^  the  negotiation,  the  sum  of  two  i;.> 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  (^i:  - 
000).  This  sum  was  placed  in  the  P:i> 
ters'  iBank  as  a  sinking  fund^  and  ^  i? 
to  be  added  to  by  the  dividends  of  t  v 
bank  on  the  state  stock,  &oin  wU.- 
fund  money  was  to  be  drawn  stii^ 
annually  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  ^i^ 
bonds. 

The  bank's  dividends  ayeraged  V2 
j^r  cent,  for  a  number  of  years,  ana  '^^ 
interest  on  the  bonds  was  regolariy  ^i: 
up  to  1st  of  September,  1839,  when  '1-: 
state  stock  in  the  Planters'  Bank  i^a? 
transferred  to  the  Natchez  Raiir.^! 
Company.  At  this  period  the  **Sink.u- 
Fund,'"  created  by  the  dividends  tat  i'*^ 
stock  over  what  was  required  to  pay  ti- 
interest  on  the  state  bonds,  reacht^' 
nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  dQi»-:s- 
This  fund  belonged  to  the  state,  a^il 
under  the  charter  of  the  bank,  was  c»  a- 
trolled  by  the  auditor  of  the  state,  ani 
president  and  cashier  of  the  bank.  A 
very  large  portion  of  this  fund  was  li^' 
by  the  general  bankruptcy  of  1836-31- 
what  was  left  of  it^  however,  was  take.- 
possession  of  by  a  commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  the  state,  who  received,  w-'i 
the  bills  receivable,  about  sixty  tk^^- 
sand  dollars  in  cast.  This  money  i- 
now  in  the  state  treasury,  together  \fvl. 
about  an  equal  sum  collected  by  u.t 
commissioner  since  the  fund  was  Iran.- 
ferred.  What  disposition  is  to  be  maJj 
of  the  funds  remains  to  be  seen. 

CALCULATION  UPON  PATINO  $250,000  AXVr- 
▲LLY,  POR  TW£NTY-TWO  YEARS,  I.V  LUiCl- 
DATION  OF  THE  PLANTERS^  BaN'K  BOVM. 

Am'tofbofids       Anooal  int.     Totmlam'tcf  AanaBl  a|i. 
ouUtsodmg  th«>««A*r.         niUupto         prUtia 

in  1»&4.  I $£4.  from  l.«M.    T«it 

tI,9]S,000 $114,720.. $1,606,080. . $230,000.. I v- 

1,912,000....    114,720..    1,470,800.,   35tl,000..}NC 
1,912,000.,..   114,720..   1,335,530  .    250,000. I^:' 
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CaUtUation^ the  Planters*  Bank  Bond9,  eontinutd,  improved  prices.    California  and  Alls- 

An't  of  b.-.ndfl     Anoaaiiot.  TouiuoHof    Anna^up.  tralia  have  both  required  large  supplies 

ouuu^diug      ther^r.  i.t.aptoiM4.  ^f^  ^^^  of  coin,  and  these  have  been  drawn 

$1,912,000.. ..$114,720. .$1,200,240.. $250,000. .1857  from  England  and  the  United  States. 

1,912,000....  114,720..  1,064,960..  2.'H),ooo. .  1858  jhe  demand  for  silver  was  naturally 

};?ll«:::  llt'JIS::    ZZ.:  ^S^::\Z  more  urgent  than  for  goU,  because  be4 

1,912,000....  114,720..    659,120..  250,000..  1801  of  lower  denominations  it  enters  more 

1,912,000....    114,720..      523,840..  250,000. .1862    i^it/^  nrartiral  Piirrpnr»v  than   the   dearer 

1,912,000.-..  114,720..  388,560..  250,000. .1863  mio  pracucai  Currency  man  me  aearer 
1,912,000....  114,720..  253,280..  250,000. .1864  mctals.  Hencc,  gold  dollars  and  quar- 
l'?i?';S?/—  Wi'l^'-    "®'^^-  ?S'222   I^  ter  eagles  have  aided  much  in  the  ab- 

1.895.000....    ll3.<UU..  ~~  <wU,4oO. .  loOO  ^v*     .i  rwi     •  •  _ 

i^syjooo....  105!540..  -  250,580. .1867  seucc  of  sdver.  To  impose  a  seignorage 
1,614,000  ...    96,840. .       —        250,040. .  1868   uDon  the  coinage  of  these  pieces  is  to  ea- 

1,461,000...     87,660.         —          250,200.1669  hanpA  fhp  dpmand  for  qilvpr      This  de- 
1,299.000....    77,940..        —        250,540. .1870  nauce  ine  oemana  lor  suver.     ims  ae- 
1,127,000...    67,620..       —        250,600.-1871  maud  the  govemmcnt  has  uow  bcgun  to 
7l?;r.:::    f^JZ::       Z        ^^.T,  8upplv,ancrsobyo«t.biddingev^ 
MMoo::::    32,760..       -        250,220.1874  else  for  the  raw  matenal.    Thus,  Mexi- 
329,000. . . .    19,740. .        —        250,460. .  1875  can  dollars  have  been  worth  4  to  4 W  per 
99.000...     5.940..       -        1M»W«- 1876  ^^  premium.    The  mint  offers  5  per  cent 
The  New  Coinage  Law  of  United  For  other  coin  that  was  worth  3  to  3i^ 
States.* — In  our  last  number  we  cave  premium,  the  government  offers  4  pjer 
the  official  notice  of  the  purchase  of  sil-  cent.,  Jjaying  either  in  gold  or  new  sil- 
ver by  the  department^  for  the  manufac-  ver  coin,  at  the  option  of  the  holder. 
ture  of  the  new  silver  coin  for  circula-  The  operation  is  thus,  for  480  grs.,  or  one 
tion.    The  notice  indicated  that  those  ounce,  of  standard  silver,  the   govern- 
South  American     and  Mexican    coins  ment  gives  $1.21,  or  for  100  ounceSy 
which  approached  nearest  to  the  United  $121,  and  pays  in  depreciated  silver  coin, 
States  standard,  together  with  the  tha-  as  follows : 

lers  of  Northern  Germany,  the  mint  will   At  $i  ai  per  lOO  ounce. gn.  48,ooo 

buy  at  Si .2 1  per  ounce.  Faymem  in  BUver  halves,  at  192  grains 46,404 

The  leading  provisions  of  the  coinage  .«.«»„.„.                         »«  Tvi 

bill  are,  first?  the  weight  of  the  coin  is      G^^^^ga^emment g»,   1,53$ 

to  be  reduced  froni  206  W  grains  per  half  This  b  an  odd  way  of  paying  a  pre- 

dollar  to   192  grains — that  is  to  say,  7  mium — viz..  taking  a  quantity  of  silver 

per  cent.  and  givin^^  back  a  less  quantity;  but  the 

The  government  alone  deposits  silver  holder  of  3ie  silver  can  do  better, 

for  coinage.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  new  coin 

Not  over  $5  in  silver  to  be  a  legal  on  their  first  appearance  will  command 

tender.  a  premium,  as  gold  dollars  and  three 

Depositors  of  gold  may  have  it  cast  cent  pieces  did  for  a  short  time, 

into     ingots    of    standard    fineness,   of  If^  nowever.  the    government  should 

weights  from  one  to  five  ounces,  without  pay  in  gold,  tne  depositx)r  will,  indeed, 

extra  charge.     If  coined,  half  per  cent,  have  an  advantage  of  the  one-half  per 

sei^norage  is  charged.  cent,  coinage  over  the  person  who  depos- 

With  the  establishment  of  an  assay  its  gold  to  be  coined.    It  is  also  the  case 

office   in    New-York,  where  these   in-  that  the  mint  will  now  pay  out  to  de- 

gots  maybe  assayed  and  cast^  at  one  positorsof  gold,  the  silver  which  belongs 

(quarter  per  cent,  less  than  coin,  in  addi-  to  them.    The  silver  in  these  deposits 

tion  to  the  saving  of  the  expense  and  averages    about    four-fifths  of  one  per 

delay  of  sending  to  Philadelphia,  a  con-  cent.,  and    the  whole  amount  was  re- 

siderable  margin  will  be  established  in  turned  in  gold,  the  mint  reserving  the 

favor  of  exporting  ingots  rather  than  silver  bullion  to  itself.    The  rule  estab- 

coin,  amounting  to  a  premium  upon  ex-  lished  at  the  mint  was,  that  depositors 

porting  the  gold  rather  than  using  it  as  of  mixed  bullion  should  receive  the  re- 

a  currency.    The  effect  of  this  is  to  in-  turn  in  the  description  which  constitutes 

crease  the  demand  for  silver.*  It  is  ob-  its  principal  value.    There  would  be  no 

vious  that  the  great  demand  for  circula-  hardship  in  this,  if  the  market  value  of 

tion   which    everywhere  exists,   arises  gold   and  silver  coin  agreed  with  the 

from  the  large  production  of  goods  and  legal  value  as  recognized  by  the  mint, 

merchandise,  the  activity  of  trade  and  But  this  is  not  the  case.     For  instance, 

*  From  United  sutea  Economist.  a  cerUin  bank  in  Wall-street  deposits 
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every  two  weeks  in  the    mint  about  bank-notes  have,  by  snpplanting  it  in 

$400,000  in  bullion ;  from  this  there  is  circulation,  aided  to  drive  it  out.     The 

parted  $3,500  in  silver,  and  the  balance  import   and   export  of  the  meUls  from 

Mgold.    The  bank  is  then  paid  in  gold  1821   to   1852,  mclnsive,  have  been  a« 

coin,  the   mint  reserving  the  silver,  air  follows : 

though  it  charges  the  bank  the  whole  ^      ,_ 

cost  of  parting  it    The  bank  had  then  '«^«^  ^"^  ^^^^^^^  Z^^^^Z^^Zt^ 
to  take  the  go?d  coin  and  purchase  silver  ^-  •'  "°«  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  inclusive. 

coin  for  its  own  use  at  the  counter,  at  a  '■■?***•  ^r*i.    Eie«.i»pert 

nrpmliim  of  q  tn    4   ner   cent      This   in-  Cold  bullion.    $6,913,079..      $533,591.  $6,379.48» 

premium  01  d  lO    4    per    cent.       ^nis    m-  Coldeoin....      V2,28l,169..    41,351,692.   61,929,4:7 

volved  a  loss  to  the  bank  of,  say  $122.50 

on  every  deposit.    This  is  now  changed,    Total  gold $99,194,248.  .$«,885,283$58,29e.9» 

and  the  mint  will  pay  out  the  silver  to   siWer  bullion.   u,024,40i..    1,170,796.    9,853,605 

the  rightful  owner.  silver  coin...  163,188,117..140,607 .617.    S2,5«),500 

The  demand  which  has  existed  for  Total  8Uvcr..$i^i;5n,TIi'. $1^77^. $32,434,10* 
silver  currency  has  been  more  marked 

in  those  countries  where  silver  is  the  The  excess  of  silver  imports  for  the 

exclusive    standard,  than  here,  where  whole  term  does  not^apply  to  the  last  few 

issues  of  small  gold  coins  and  small  years — as  follows : 

IMPORT  AND  EZPOBT  OF  SILVKS. 

I89ltol84t.  1849  to  1848.  1848tol8tt.  Totel. 

Import $140,529,748 $21,466,664 $12,216,106 $174,212,518 

Export 104,395,582 15,961,751 20,401,080 141,778,413 

Bxcetis  import $35^134,166 $5,484,913 $:»1,434,10S 

Sxeesa  export $8,184,974 

Hence,  since  the  discovery  of  gold,  the  calling  in  of  the  gold  currency  of 
the  current  of  silver  has  been  outward  Holland,  and  substituting  silver.  The 
in  the  extent  of  over  $8,000,000,  because  American  eagles  figured  next  in  import- 
the  increased  demand  for  circulation  an ce ;  but,  henceforth,  probably '*  ingots" 
abroad  has  not^  as  in  the  United  States,  will  embrace  American  gold.  The 
been  met  by  a  supply  of  small  notes  ana  comparative  coinage  of  France,  England, 
cold  pieces.  We  are  now  to  export  gold  and  the  United  Stales,  for  1851,  was  as 
mgots,  in  place  of  those  eagles  which,  follows : 
to  a  very  considerable  extent^  returned  ^  *'**"•  ^"''♦'-         '*'*'***• 

;-.»«  tU«  ««.i««..«  \t^  ^\^^  y^^\r^il  ^f  \r^r^\     Franco $48,276,650.. $11,449.980.. $59,726,530 

mto  the  country  in  the  pockets  01  immi-  GBriiain...  11,121,972  424.766  21, m6,^ 
grants^  from  whom  a  demand  exists  for  u. States....  63,614,493        774,397      63,388,)i89 

them  111  the  European  porta.  The  ingots  Total... $T^ii:ni.iIi;SIi:r;i..$"n;:Si:iS 
will*probably  return,  if  they  return  at  all 

only  in  the  shape  of  foreign  coin.  Thus  The  coinage  in  England  was  doubled 
the  gold  coinage  of  France  for  1851,  was  in  1852,  with  a  simultaneous  great  de- 
from  the  following  material:  crease  of  coin  in  bank:  and  this  fact  has 

led  to  the  question  of  the  expediency  of 

coiNAOB  AT  THE  FRENCH  MINT,  PABI8.  1861.  imposing  a  sciguorage   upn    coinage, 

...  „^  *™"'"*      ";  with  the  view  of  preventin*?  the  Eng- 

vS;i:ont%*ul«'?iJ.!S.:;//;:V;.:*t7;lf«;;^l^  Ush  mint  from  n^nufacturins?  coin  & 

ail  the  world.    This  seems  io  be  a  short- 
Total  of  the  silver  coinage 298,632,680  87  gight^j    notion.      If  the  coins  of  any 

Detaiu  of  the  Gold  Coinage.  country  are  exported  to  such  an  extent 

Dutch  florins If '5^^??i  5Z  *  *  '^  enter  into  the  currencies  of  other  na- 

eITsXKLV;;:::^^  ^;SiS  S  tions  with  which  it  deals,  it  follows  that, 

Bngiish  sovereigns 8,283,372  85  with  the  tum  in  exchange?,  the  remit- 

E,"JS\oi''.*X-ciii.;:::::;:;::::  a;K  u  ^^'^'^^  ^  it  win  be  made  in  it.  own  coin 

— a  most  desirable  form.    The  want  of  a 

Total  of  gold 241,382,772  22  mint  in  the  United  States  for  many  years 

Details  of  the  Siivfr  Coinage.  operated  in  favor  of  England.      When 

^^^reu '?'ioc'?2  ??  exchanges  were  in  favor  of  the  United 

Kremzera 3,99b,/ 96  76   c^a    ,        ^r*      i-   l  •  i_ 

Ingou  and  sundry  coins 43,115,238  37  States,   English  sovereigns  came  here 

and  remained  in  bank  vaults  until  the 

Totaiof  silver 57,249,908  65  exchanges  carried  them  back,  in  many 

The  Dutch  florins  were  furnished  by  cases  without  even  having  been  opened. 


Import  and  Eocport  of  Silver- 

Silver  Coin. — ^The  scarcity  of  silver 
coin  in  England  has  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer by  a  Parliamentary  inoiiiry.  He 
stated  in  reply  that  the  deroana  for  gold 
was  so  pressing  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  their  being  able  to  apply  the  mint 
to  silver  coinage.  Half  a  million  sove- 
reigns per  week  were  now  being  turned 
out;  that  was  to  say,  about  twice  as 
much  as  was  supposed  to  be  the  regular 
work  of  the  mint,  and  means  were  being 
taken  to  increase  that  supply  in  order  to 
meet  the  demand  for  sovereigns,  of  the 
diminution  of  which  there  was  no  im- 
mediate prospect  With  respect  to 
silver,  something  he  hoped  had  beeu 
done  to  mitigate  that  demand.  During 
January  £92,000  of  silver  coinage  was 
struck,  which  was  a  very  considerable 
amount,  and  the  Government  was  not 
given  to  suppose  that  the  want  was  now 
extreme ;  but  at  all  events  more  wonld 
be  done  to  meet  that  want  as  soon  as  the 
demand  for  gold  would  allow. 

The  JUmdon  Economist  of  March  5th, 
contained  an  interesting  article  on  the 
operation  of  the  British  mint^  from  which 
we  glean  the  following  pertinent  facts 
and  figures.  Since  1848,  the  aggregate 
coinage  of  the  mint  has  been  i  19,838,- 
375,  of  which  £19,264,473  was  gold, 
£561,594  was  silver^  and  £12,308  copper. 
The  disparity  of  silver^  coinage  is  ap- 
parent at  a  glance. 

The  coinage  of  gold  each  year  was 
as  follows : — 

1818 £9,451,090 

1849 «,177,055 

1850 1,481,83d 

1851 4,1()(),4U 

1852 8,742,270 

The  silver  coinage  has  amounted  to 
£561,594  in  the  five  years,  in  the  follow- 
ing proportion  in  each  year : — 

1848 ir35.449 

1840 119.592 

•      1«^50 129,096 

1851 87,868 

1853 189,50« 

The  larf^e  amount  of  silver  coinage 
during  the  last  year,  compared  with  any 
former  year,  at  least  shows  that  the 
great  inconvenience  which  has  been  ex- 
perienced from  a  scarcity  of  silver  coin 
nas  not  arisen  from  any  decline  in  the 
Work  of  the  mint,  notwithstanding  the 
great  additional  work  which  it  has  oeen 
called  upon  to  perform  in  furnishing 
gold  coin.  • 

Of  the  entire  £19,264,437  of  gold 
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coined  in  the  6ve  years^  no  less  than 
£13,142,681  was  coined  in  tJie  two  last  • 
years.  The  transactions  of  the  mint 
have  assumed  a  new  and  novel  charac- 
ter since  the  recent  gold  discoveries. 
Its  operations  are  no  longer  limited  to 
the  supply  of  the  home  demand  for  cir- 
culation. In  about  two  years  a  sum 
equal  to  nearly  £15.000,000  has  been  ex- 
ported in  the  shape  of  English  coin. 
No  doubt  a  considerable  portion,  proba- 
bly not  less  than  one-half,  of  the  whole 
of  this  large  amount^  fully  equal  to  the 
other  half,  has  been  exported  to  various 
foreign  countries,  where  English  sove- 
reigns have  acquired  a  ceitain  value  as 
a  circulating  medium,  and  where,  there- 
fore, they  have  a  somewhat-  higher 
price  than  bar  gold.  In  view  of  this 
state  of  things,  the  Economist  thinks  the 
character  and  functions  of  the  mint  will 
be  entirely  changed ;  and  in  such  a  way 
as  will  render  it  imperative  that  the 
principles  upon  which  its  expenses  are 
defrayed  should  be  reconsidered.  If  the 
mint  is  to  become  a  great  manufactory 
of  coins  for  various  foreign  countries,  as 
it  has  been  during  the  last  two  years,  it 
will  soon  become  obvious  that  there  is 
no  ffood  reason  why  the  people  of  Eng- 
land should  continue  to  defray  the  cost 
of  that  establishment.  It  will  become 
a  matter  of  serious  consideration  whether 
that  cost  should  not  be  defrayed  by  a 
charge  on  the  coin  equivalent  at  least  to 
its  amount. 

Statistics  of  the  Cotton  Trade.— 
We  are  indebted  to  H.  C.  Beach  and  Co., 
Commission  Merchants,  of  New-Vork,for 
some  very  valuable  statistical  charts 
relating  to  the  fluctuations  in  prices  of 
raw  material  and  manufactured  goods 
during  the  last  and  previous  years.  The 
charts  are  on  the  plan  of  those  now  being 
applied  to  life  statistics,  etc.,  and  give, 
through  the  eye,  a  ready  aid  to  the  un- 
derstanding. We  copy  the  following 
tables,  which  will  be  of  great  use  to 
planters  and  merchants. 

Fair  Upland  Cotton. — Average  price 
in  New- York  for  1847,  1 1.67  cents ;  1848, 
7.14  cents;  1849,  8.97  cents;  1850,  13.65 
cents;  1851,  11.04  cents;  1852,  10.17 
cents.  Average  price  for  the  above  six 
years,  10.44. 

Heavy  Brown  Sheetings. — Average 
price  in  New- York  for  1847,  8.00  cents; 
1848,  6.84  cents;  1849,  6.68  cents;  1850^ 
7.81  cents;  1851,  7.11  cenU;  1852,  7.05 
cents.    Average  for  above  6  years,  7.25*. 
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Heavy  Brown  DriUings. — Average 
price  in  New- York  for  1847,  8.32  cents; 
1848,  7.03  cents;  1849,  6.84  cents;  1850, 
7.94  cents;  1851,  7.77  cents;  1852,  7.48 
cents.  Average  price  for  the  above  six 
years^j  7.56. 

Printing  Cloths. — Average  price  in 
New- York  of  60  by  64  piclcs,  tor  1847, 
5.75  cents;  1848,  4.11  cents;  1849,  4.33 
cents;  1850,  4.94  cents;  1851,  4.35  cents; 
1852,  4.45  cents.  Average  price  for  the 
above  six  years,  4.66. 

In  the  first  column  of  the  following 
table,  we  assume  prices,  in  sterling^  for 
cotton  in  the  port  of  Liverpool.  In  the 
other  columns  we  quote  prices,  in  our 
currency y  at  which  cotton  may  be  ship- 
ped from  the  ports  of  New- York, 
Charleston,  Mobile,  and  New-Orleans, 
and  if  sold  in  Liverpool,  at  the  assumed 
prices,  there  will  be  neither  profit  nor 
loss  to  the  shipper. 


PricMwbco  Prioei  wh«n  Prip«wh«n  Priew  wb«B 
■hiiip'd  fri'ia  ahipp'd  from  abippM  from  Bhipo'd  from 
Ncw.York.     ChArletton.         Mobila.       N.6rlMi». 


Priew  in 

5  .... 

5!^.... 

&\.... 

6     10.25.. 

6U, 10.75... 

6H 11.85... 


.8.25... 
8.75.  .. 
0  28... 
9.75. . 


...  7.94 
...  844, 
...  8.94, 
...  9.44 
...  9.94. 
...10.44. 
...10.94 


c.  .c. 

7.50 7.50 

8      8 

8.50 8.50 

9      9 

9.50 9.50 

10      10 

10.50 10.50 


In  the  above  calculations,  the  cotton 
is  supposed  to  be  sold  during  the  first 
month's  storage,  the  exchange  at  the 
average  rates,  and  freights  at  New- York. 
J^d. ;  at  Charleston,  }^d. ;  at  Mobile  and 
New-Orleans,  ^d.;  with  the  addition  of 
the  usual  shipping  charges,  at  the  seve- 
ral ports  named  above. 

Massachusetts  Ratl-road — Banks 
AND  Factort  Stocks. — ^The  Bof^ton  Post 
contains  a  table  of  the  monthly  quota- 
tions of  stocks  known  to  that  market ; 
from  that  we  take  the  following,  which 
shows  the  comparative  rise  in  bank, 
manufacturing,  and  railroad  stocks,  for 
the  past  year,  together  with  dividends 
for  the  year : 


BAIL.KOAX>i.  Par. 

Boston,  Concord  A  Mon- 
treal.  100.   . 

Boston  and  Lowell 500. . . 

Boston  and  Maine 100. . . 

Boston  and  Providence.. 1 00... 
Botiton|and  Worcester. . .  100 . . . 

Cheshire,  (pref.) 100... 

Concord 50... 

Connecticut  Rirer 100 .. . 

Eastern ..100... 

Easiem,  N.H 100... 

FaU  River 100  .. 

Pitchborg 100... 


-Jan. 

lit. — . 

lil'i. 

U53. 

DIv. 

35. 

...  44... 

m 

530. 

...530... 

.  6H 

102. 

...106... 

.  7 

.,84 

...  88... 

,  5H 

98. 

...103... 

.  7 

— . 

...  55... 

.  5 

51. 

...  54... 

.  8 

55. 

...  60... 

.  4 

95 

..     95... 

.  6VS 

95 

..  96... 

«Jtf 

98. 

...104... 

.  8 

103. 

...102... 

.  6 

Raxl-xoam.  Par.         ISsS.       1638. 

Hartford  &N.H 100. ...121...  131. 

Long  Island 50 7 15. 

Manchester  4c  Law 100  ...  85....  101. 

Michigan  Central 100....  95....  103. 

Nashua  and  LoweU 100. .. .  104. ...108. 

Norfolk  Couoiy 100...     18...     56. 

Northern 100....  64....  59. 

Norwich  &  Worcester...  100....  52 53. 

Ogdensburg 50 26....  30.. 

Old  Colony 100....  64....  IS.. 

Passuropsic 100 63 50. 

Portland  and  Saco 100....  93. ...100 

Reading 50 29....  49 

Rochester  and  Syracuse.  100. . .  .112. . .  .125 

Rutland,  (old) 100....  35....  36. 

Rutland  8  per  cent.,  pref  100 77 SO. 

Rmland  6  per  cent.,  pref.  100 — ....  65. 

South  Shorft« 25 15 9. 

Sullivan 100....  15....  12 

Vermont  Central 50 25 IS. 

Vermont  and  Can 100...  98.... 105.. 

VermontandMsM 100....  25...  20. 

Western 100....  99. ...101   , 

Wilmington 50....  29  ...  3S. 

Worcester dc Nashua.....  100....  51 61. 

MAHUFACTUBTNG  aTOCU. 

Amoskeag 1000...  670... 1165. 

Appleton 1000...  650...  945.. 

Atlantic  1000...  600...  W5. 

Bay  Slate 1000...  800...  900. 

Boott  Mills lOCO...  830. .  .1030. 

Bost'nd;  Sand  Glass  Co.  100...  123...  123. 

Chickopce 1000...  450...  500. 

Cocheco 650...  475...  500. 

Dwight 1000...  600...  670. 

Great  Falls 200...   185...  215. 

Hamilton KHK)...  700... 1000. 

Hamilton  Woolen 100...    63...    85. 

Jackson 800...  600...  650. 

Laconia 1000...  675.. .1000. 

Lancaster  Mills 450. . .  328. . .  3f«0 . 

Lawrence 1000...  700...  980. 

Lowell 600...  450...  500. 

Lowell  Blchg  200...  200...  260. 

LowHl  Mach.  Shop 500...  275...  425 

Mawachusetts  Mills.*. .  1000. ..  675. . .  1045. 

Merrimac 1000...  1120... 1300. 

Manchester 1000...  1020...  800. 

Middlesex 1000...  750...  825. 

Nashua 500...  380...  465. 

New-England  Glass  Co.  500...  520...  660 
N.  England  Worsted  Co.  100. . .    4a. . .    26. 

Otis 1000...  850.. .1000. 

Palmer 1000...  f)00...  650. 

Perkins lOoO...  600...  735. 

Salisbury 1000. .  .1100. .  .1020. 

Stark  Mills 1000...  600...  930. 

Suffolk 1000...  665.. ,1025. 

Thorndike 1000...  500...  800. 

Tremont 1000...  500...  900. 

York 1000...  800. ..1000. 

DCMTON    BASJCS. 

Atlantic 100. ...108.  ..113. 

AUas 100.. ..101... .107. 

Blackstone 100...  97 109. 

Boston 50 55 56. 

Boylsion 100 107....  117. 

Ciiy 100....  102.... 107. 

Cochit'ate 100....  98 103. 

Columbian 100. . .  .100 ....  105 . 

Commerce 100 99 IftS. 

Eagle 100.... 103...  108. 

Exchange 100.. ..104.... 110. 

FancuilHall  100....  97. ...108. 

Freeman's 100....109.. .  114 

Globe 100.. ..109...  115. 

Granite 100...  101....1»S 

Groccrw' 100  ...100. ..  .109. 

Hamilton..... 100....  100.... 114. 

M«»rkel 70...     84....  88. 

Mossaehusettfi S50....250....SOO 
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18&3. 

Div. 

.112.. 

.  8 

.113.. 

8 

.114... 

.  8 

.IOC.. 

.  7 

tog.. 

.  8 

Ul.. 

.  8 

.113... 

.  8 

.  64... 

.  «« 

.133... 

.10 

.107.. 

.  7H 

.113.. 

.  8 

.113.. 

.  8 

.105  . 

.  63i 

«— Ju.  !«t. — . 
BAincs.  Par.        185S. 

Mechanics* 100. ...103. 

Merchaiit8» 100 ... .  108 

New-England 100.... 108.. ..114 

North 100.. ..100.. 

North  America 100 100. ., 

Shawmm 100 106 . . 

Shoe  and  L.  Dealer's ....  100. ...  no. . . 

State 60....  6S  .. 

Suffolk 100... .136... 

Traders' 100 M... 

Tremont 100.  ...107. . 

Union 100.. ..106... 

Waahinfftoa 100. ...100... 

There  has  been  a  very  general  rise  ia 
all  descriptions  of  these  stocks,  and  in 
manufacturing  investments  the  advance 
seems  to  be  higher  than  Hie  actual  divi- 
dends warrant,  but  probably  there  has 
been  an  improvement  in  the  value  of  the 
stocks,  through  rise  in  property,  on  the 
books  of  the  companies. 

Home  and  Foreign  Commerce  op 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  for  1852,  (January 
TO  December  inclusive  ) — ^The  facts 
and  statistics  included  were  collected  by 
a  retired  merchant  of  Wilmington. 

EZPORTfl. 

Lnmber,  feet 3S,S38,689 

Timber,reet ; S,400,0M 

Spirits  turpentine,  bbls 06,843 

Turpentine,  "    90,667 

Rosin,  "    339,200 

Tar,  "     19,659 

Pitch,  "     7,806 

Peanuts,  bushels 93,355 

Cotton  goods,  bales 4.136 

Value  of  coastwise  exports ...$3,991,561  83 

"     of  foreign  **       549.107  74 

Total »4»WU,CtW  57 

The  following  additional  information 
is  appended.  -v 

Tnere  are  23  stationary  engines, 
amount  of  power  not  ascertained. 

We  have  7  steam  saw  mills,  and  2 
planing  mills,  capital  invested  about 
S275.000.  These  saw  in  a  year  over  30 
millions  feet  of  lumber,  and  dress  about 
4^  millions  do. 

There  are  10  distilleries  working  about 
25  stills,  capital  invested  probably 
$100;000.  These  use  in  the  course  of  a 
year  about  150,000  bbls.  turpentine. 

The  banking  capital  employed  here  is 
^  1 , 1 50^  000.  The  Commercial  has  soughi 
an  increase  of  capital,  and  a  charter  foi 
a  new  bank  is  asked  of  the  Legislature 
One  or  the  other  of  these  objects  shouL 
be  attained. 

The  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  R 
road  cost  over  $2,500,000.  The  capil 
invested  by  the  people  of  this  towi^  is 
about  $500,000.  It  is  in  excellent  con< 
dition.  equal  to  any  road  in  the  eoun 
try,  tne  great  highway  for  the  travel 
joorth  and  sonihg  aad  for  the  iaat  twq 


years  has  declared  a  dividend  of  six  per 
cent. 

The  Wilmington  and  Manchester  Road 
will  cost  $1,800,000,  capital  invested  by 
Wilmington  $500,000.  It  is  in  course 
of  rapid  construction,  and  when  com- 
pleted will  largely  add  to  tvhe  trade  and 
prosperity  of  this  place. 

Our  citizens  have  likewise  invested 
$138,000  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 
North  Carolina  Rail-road,  which  is  beinff 
pressed  forward  to  completion,  ana 
which  it  is  expected  will  likewise  con- 
tribute to  the  growing  trade  and  import> 
ance  of  this  town,'  by  emptying  into  its 
limits  a  portion  of  the  resources  of  our 
western  counties. 

The  Deep  River  Improvement  has  a 
capital  of  $320,000  dollars,  of  which 
$30,000  are  owned  by  citizens  of  our 
town.  The  Legislature  has  recently 
appropriated  $80,000  for  the  relief  of 
this  enterprise,  and  its  early  and  thor- 
ough completion  is  looked  forward  to 
witn  anxiety.  Should  this  improvement 
meet  the  confident  anticipations  of  its 
friends,  a  new  impulse  will  be  added  to 
our  commercial  operations.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  va»  deposits  of  our  coal 
regions,  ascertained  to  oe  inexhaustible 
and  of  all  qualitieS|  will  by  means  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Cape  Fear  and 
Deep  rivers,  find  an  outlet  here,  thus 
opening  a  new  source  of  wealth,  the 
future  results  of  which  cannot  lightly  be 
estimated. 

There  is  a  plank  road  in  course  of  con- 
struction from  this  town  eastwardly  to- 
wards Onslow. 

There  are  9  steam  and  20  tow-boats 
plying  between  Fayetteville  and  Wil- 
mington, absorbing  a  capital  of  $1 10,000. 
Two  new  steamers  have  been  contracted 
for  at  a  cost  of  $32,000,  one  of  which  (a 
passenger  boat)  has  recently  arrived. 
There  are,  in  addition  to  these,  4  steam- 
ers carrying  the  U.  S.  mail  daily  to  and 
from  Charleston  and  this  place,  2 
steamboats  of  light  capacity,  2  tow- 
boats  for  -carrying  vessels  to  sea,  and  1 
additional,  nearly  completed,  making  on 
the  river  in  ail  19  steamboats. 

There  are  three  rice  mills,  one  exten- 
sive, steara,  and  2  propelled  by  watec 

We  have  2  marine  railways  of  ample 
power. 

The  average  rice  crop,  yearly,  is  about 
W0.O0O  bushels,  worth  80  cents  per 
bushel.  The  rice  is  said  to  be  the  bert 
in  the  vorid. 
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The  population  of  this  town  exceeds, 
it  is  estimated,  9,000  persona. 

The  number  of  vessels,  their  denom- 
ination, and  nation^  that  have  entered 
our  port  during  the  last  year,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1  American  ship,  36  do.  barques, 
189  do.  brigs,  482  do.  schooners,  2  British 
barques,  25  do.  brigs,  5  do.  schooners,  3 
Dutch  galliots,  2  Hanoverian  brigs,  1 
Oldenburg  barque,  2  Bremen  barques, 
9  do.  brigs,  1  do.  schooner^  1  Hanoverian 
schooner,  1  Dutch  schooner. — ^Total^  753. 
These  are  exclusive  of  N»  C.  coasters^ 


and  of  the  line  of  steamers  to  Charles- 
ton, which  arrive  daily,  and  which 
may  be  set  down  at  hetween  1,000  and 
1,100  additional.  The  number  of  men 
employed  and  tonnage  we  have  been 
uns^Ie  to  ascertain  in  lime  for  this  pub- 
lication. 

There  is  a  dredging  boat  in  operalion 
on  the  river;  there  are  sundry  thresliing 
machines,  machine  shops,  brick  yards^ 
&e.,  &c.,  which  it  is  deemed  unneces- 
sary to  enumerate. 


RECEIPTS  OF  COTTON  SY  BAlLrBOi.D  AT  TICKSBUKG. 


IMI.  Itn.  I84S. 

Sept l,60a 8,31& S^8 

October 5,996 7,261  10,881 

November...  8,456 7,717 ft,238 

December...  7,358 6,609 8,470 

Jwiuary 4,905 10,673 7,013 

February....  3,310 7,973 7.622 


184».  1850.  MR.  ISA 

1,143 a,079 4,711  S,«i 

4,895 11,811 12,665 .20,316^ 

fl>369 12.896 10,957 22,27a 

5,313  9,672 17J815 14,704 

3,329 10,710 9,833 14,081 

4^03 2,554 6,754 9,131 


ToUL 31,717 43,548 46,882 M,512 49,722 12,134 88,7» 

Yankeefied  as  to  turn  our  money  into 
republican  dollars  and  eents.  We  have 
subsequently  been  informed,  however, 
that  we  might  adopt  a  decimal  system, 
though  we  were  not  allowed  to  have  the 
American.  Under  this  imperial  license 
the  Finance  Minister  set  his  wits  to 
work  and  contrived  the  following  deci- 
mal system,  which  has  for  some  time 
been  before  the  Legislature : 

10  minims,  1  mark;  10  marks,  1  shil> 
ling;  12  pence  1  shilling;  5  shillings,  1 
erown;  10  shillings,  1  royal;  20  shil- 
lings, 1  pound. 

Pounds,  Shillings^  Pence. — 12  pence,  1 
shilling;  20  shillings,  1  ponnd. 

Pounds  J  ShiMingSj  Maries. — 10  minims^ 
1  mark;  10  marks,  1  shilling^  20  shil- 
lings, 1  pound. 

iioyalsj  Shillings^  Marks. — 10  minims,. 
1  mark;  10  marks,  1  shilling;  10  shil* 
lings,.  1  royal. 

Crowns^  Shillings^  Maries. — 10  minims^ 
1  mark;  10  marks,  1  shilling;  5  shil- 
lings, 1  crown. 

If  this  scheme  of  currency  be  some- 
what clumsy,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  were  not  permitted  to  adopt  (he 
best  and  most  convenient,  the  Americaa 
system  of  dollars  and  cents. 


Canadian  Currency.  —  A  Canadian 
letter  writer  thus  adverts  to  the  subject 
in  connection  of  the  trade  of  Canada 
with  the  United  States,  now  so  rapidly 
progressing,  and  stimulated  by  the  able 
reports  anil  statistics  lately  published  by 
Mr.  Andrews^  Mr.  Seymour,  and  Mr. 
Sabine. 

The  growing  commerce  between  Ca- 
nada and  the  United  States,  some  years 
ago  suggested  the  desirability  of  assimi- 
lating our  currency  to  that  of  the  United 
States;  and  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  that  end  have  been  made. 
Our  currency,  a»  it  now  exists,  is  a  most 
anomalous  and  inconvenient  thing. 
While  our  principal  trade  is  with  the 
United  States  and  England^our  currency 
is  not  that  of  either  of  those  countries. 
It  is*  a  provincial  eurrency,  known  as 
"Halifax  Currency.*'  The  English  shil- 
ling passes  for  one  shilling  and  three 
pence,  and  the  English  sovereign  for 
twenty-four  shillings  and  four  pence. 
We  have  made  several  effort-s  to  come 
to  the  dec-imal  system,  and  in  1850  our 
Legislature  passed  a  law  adopting  the 
American  decimal  system;  bui  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  England  told 
us  that  we  were  invading  the  royal  pre- 
xogative^  and  must  not  presume  ta  be  so 
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1WTEBF8T1NO   COTTON   BKMINUC1NCK8— NBW  DBSCBIPTION   OF   COTTON— ANALYSES    OF   MIS- 
SISSIPPX  80IL8-NEW  HOPE  OF  DKFBCATINO  BUOAB— KXTBNSIOK  OF  BUGAB  BEOION  NOBTH- 

wabd* 


Interesting  Cotton  Reminiscences. 
— A  writer  over  the  signature  of  the 
'*  Black  Sluggard/'  has  prepared  for  the 
Charleston  Courier^  an  interesting  paper 
with  this  title.  We  believe  the  author 
to  be  Mr.  Bellinger.  The  paper  of  Mr. 
Seabrook  to  which  he  refers,  will  be 
found  in  the  Industrial  Resources,  con- 
densed. 

"Oh plagne,  qnotli  Tinw to Thomoa Heanu, 
Whatever  I  forget,  you  learn." 

If  the  end  of  knowledge  is  to  ascer- 
tain that  we  know  Jiotbing,  the  best 
memory  must  be  that  which  is  most  for- 
getful. Let  us,  therefore,  see  how  much 
we  have  forgotten  about  cotton — ^not  Sir 
Edward  or  Sir  Robert;  but  Koton. 

In  1774  (3d  Statutes,  p.  613)  an  act  for 
the  further  iipprovement  and  encourag- 
ingt  he  produce  of  silk  and  other  manu- 
factures in  this  province,  &c. 

The  preamble  recites,  "Whereas  it 
appears  from  lat^  experiments  that  silk 
of  the  best  sort  may  oe  raised  and  pro- 
duced in  this  province,  if  the  culture 
thereof  was  put  under  proper  regulations, 
and  further  bounties  were  given  to  such 
persons  as  are  willing  and  capable  to 
undertake  the  same;  for  effecting  where- 
of and  the  better  introducing  several 
other  valuable  commodities  into  this 
province,  we  humbly  pray  his  most 
sacred  Majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted." 

Section  5.  p.  615,  allows  "for  every 
pound  of  nea^  well-cleared,  merchant- 
able cotton,  the  growth  of  this  province, 
which  shall  be  exported  thence,  the  sum 
of  three  pence  proclamation  money 
(about  3^  of  a  cent)."  In  the  South 
Carolina  Provincial  Congress,  January, 
1775,  see  proceedings,  (p.  39,)  it  was-— 

R^olvedj  That  it  be  reconmiended  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  to  raise 
cotton,  hemp,  flour,  wool,  barley  and 
hops. 

At  p.  36,  are  enumerated  rarious  ar- 
ticles, (indigo,  hemp^  corn,  flour,  lumber, 
pork,  butter,)  and  the  prices  at  which  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  shouM 
receive  them ;  but  cotton  is  not  montion- 
edj— <ie  minimis  non  cura^— not  much 
raised,  (I  suppose,)  although  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Province  of  Carolina  in 


America,  published  in  London,  at  "  The 
Elephant  and  Castle,"  in  1682,  (see  2d 
Carroll's  Historical  Collection,  p.  34.)  it 
IS  said,  that  "cotton  of  the  Cyprus  and 
Smyrna  sort  grow  well  and  good — 
plenty  of  the  seed  is  sent  thither."  And< 
m  1747-'8,  (see  2d  Carroll,  p.  235,)  there 
were  exported  from  South  Carolina  seven 
bags  of  cotton  wool,  valued  per  bag  at 
£3  5s.  Id.  sterling,  ($11)  or  £25  Carolina 
currency. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Virginia 
Convention  of  Delegates,  March,  1775, 
p.  7,  it  was — 

Resolved  unanimously ^  "That  all  per- 
sons  having  proper  lands  for  the  purpose, 
ought  to  cultivate  and  raise  a  quantity 
of  flax,  hemp  and  cotton,  sufficient  not 
only  for  the  use  of  his  or  her  own  family, 
but  also  to  spare  to  others  on  moderate 
terms." 

In  1789,  February  13,  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, writing  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  (Sparks' 
Life  and  Writings,  9th  vol.  p.  469,)  says, 
"  Exclusive  of  these  things,  the  greatest 
and  most  important  objects  of  internal 
concern  which  at  present  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  public  mind,  are  manu- 
factures and  inland  navigation.  Many 
successful  eflforts  in  fabrics  of  different 
kinds  are  every  day  made.  Those  com- 
posed of  cotton,  I  think  will  be  of  the 
most  immediate  and  extensive  utility. 
Mr.  Milne,  an  English  gentleman,  who 
has  been  many  years  introducing  those 
manufactures  into  France,  and  whose 
father  is  now  carrying  them  on,  under 
the  protection  of  government,  at  the 
royal  chateau  of  Muette,  in  Passy,  has 
been  at  my  house  this  week,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  they  mnsy  be  prosecuted  in 
America  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
France  or  England.  He  has  been  almost 
two  years  in  Georgia,  stimulating  and 
instructing  the  planters  to  the  production 
of  cotton.  In  that  state  and  South  Caro- 
lina, it  is  said,  the  cotton  may  be  made 
of  a  most  excellent  quality,  and  ia  such 
abundant  quantities,  as  tojprove  a  more 
profitable  species  of  agnculture  than 
any  other  crop.  The  increase  of  that 
new  material,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  late  improved  machines  to  abridge  ^ 
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labor,  must  be  of  almost  infinite  conse- 
quence to  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States;"  and  in  a  letter  to  Alexander 
Hamilton,  14th  October,  1791,  (Sparks' 
Life  and  Writing,  10  vol.,  p.  197,)  he 
thus  writes : — "  How  far,  in  addition  to 
the  several  matters  mentioned  in  that 
letter,  would  there  be  propriety,  do  you 
think,  in  suggesting  the  policy  of  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  cotton  and 
hemp  in  such  parts  of  the  United  States 
as  are  adapted  to  the  culture  of  them. 
The  advantages  which  would  result  to 
this  country  from  the  encouragement  of 
these  articles,  for  home  manufacture,  I 
have  no  doubt  of;  but  how  far  bounties 
on  them  come  within  the  power  of  the 
general  government,  or  it  might  comport 
with  the  temper  of  the  times  to  expend 
money  for  such  purposes,  is  necessary  to 
be  considered.  Without  a  bounty,  I 
know  of  no  means  by  which  they  can  be 
effectually  encouraged." 

In  1519,  the  Mexicans  made  pre- 
sents to  Cortes  of  fine  cotton  cloths,  (2d 
Robertson's  America,  p.  16.)  Whether 
cotton  was  known  to  the  JHebrews  is  a 
vexed  question.  Calmet  thinks  Shesh 
ought  to  be  rendered  cotton.  (Exodus 
28,  39,  with  Lev.  14, 4.)  ^y  statute  12, 
Car.  11,  c.  18,  (1672,)  no  cotton  was  al- 
lowed to  be  exported  from  the  plantation 
or  colonies,  unless  first  put  on  shore  in 
some  port  in  England,  Wales,  or  Ber- 
wick. 

By  statute  6  Geo.  IIL,  c.  52,  (1765,) 
any  sort  of  cotton  wool  might  be  im- 
ported duty  tree  in  British-built  ships. 

On  the  4th  July,  1789,  Congress  pass- 
ed an  act  (the  second  that  was  passed 
by  the  new  government),  the  first  re- 
lated to  oaths,  which  imposed  a  duty  of 
eight  cents  per  lb.  on  cotton  imported 
after  the  1st  Dec.,.  1790,  on  whicn  day, 
as  appears  by  the  almanac  of  that  year. 
we  had  "high  winds  and  unsettled 
weather." 

The  Gazette  of  the  United  States, 
(New- York,  14th  November,  1789,)  says 
m  the  price-current  list: 

a.    9. 

Indigo,  (Carolinian,) 3to6 

Indigo,  (French,) 18 

9.    d. 
Cotton 2  to  6 

In  1778,  (4th  Statute,  p.  428),  an  act 
repealing  various  acts,  1722  and  1770, 
and  the  resolution  of  1775,  passed  for 
the  encouragement  of  cotton,  hemp,  &c., 
which  acts  and  resolution  have  fully 
i  answered  the  salutary  purpose  for  whioa 


they  were  enacted,  and  by  the  great  in- 
crease and  flourishing  condition  of  the 
manufactures  of  this  state,  are  now  be- 
come unnecessary. 

In  1801,  (5th  Statutes,  p.  427,)  S50.00 
appropriated  for  procuring  the  pateiit- 
riglit  of  Miller  and  Whitney's  saw-gin, 
of  which  the  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana,  (edition  of  1835,  3d  vol.,  p. 
572)  says : — "  The  saw  gin.  invented  by 
Mr.  Whitney,  is  used  for  tlie  black  seed 
cotton ;  the  seeds  of  which  adhere  too 
strongly  to  be  separated  by  the  other 
method,"  (roller  gin.) 

In  December  1801,  (5th  Statutes,  p. 
427,)  a  tax  of  nfty  cents  per  each  row 
of  teeth  in  every  cotton  saw-gin  used  in 
this  state,  between  1st  October.  1801, 
and  Ist  April,  1802.  In  1803,  (Resolu- 
tions, p.  88,)  the  Comptroller  General 
says : — ^*  By  another  resolve  of  the  same 
session,  the  Comptroller  General  has 
been  directed  to  take  measures  to  com- 
pel Messrs.  Miller  and  Whitney  to  re- 
fund the  money  received  by  them  for 
their  saw  gin ;  in  compliance.with  which, 
every  measure  in  his  power  has  been 
adopted  to  give  efiect  to  the  intentions 
of  the  Legislature ;  but  as  yet  no  oppor- 
tunity has  ofiiered  of  accomplishing  the 
purpose  proposed  in  that  resolve.  A 
tender  of  the  notes  and  moneys  received 
by  them  for  licenses  to  use  their  gin  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  their  agent ; 
but  for  reasons  which  must  be  obvicuisto 
the  Legislature,  they  were  not  accepted. 
Should  any  specific  measures  be  points 
ed  out  by  the  Le^slature,  relative  to  this 
matter,  they  will  punctually  be  en- 
forced." 

At  the  same  session,  1803,  (5  Statutes, 
p.  472,)  the  appropriation  was  suspended 
until  tne  lawyers,  &c.  could  adjust  the 
difiiculty. 

In  1804,  (Resolutions,  p.  68,)  the  fol- 
lowing report  was  adopted : 

The  joint  committee  of  both  branches 
of  the  legislature,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  memorial  of  Eli  Whitney,  ^epo^t^ 
"  That  on  the  most  mature  deliberation, 
they  are  of  opinion  that  Miller  and 
Whitney,  from  whom  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  purchased  the  patent-right  for 
using  the  saw-gin  within  this  state,  have 
used  reasonable  diligence  to  refund 
the  money  and  notes  received  by  them 
from  divers  citizens :  and  as,  from  seve- 
ral unforeseen  occurrences,  the  said 
Miller  Sl  Whitney  have  heretofore  been 
prevented  from  refunding  the  same; 
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they,  therefore,  recommend  that  the 
money  and  notes  aforesaid  be  now  de- 
posited with  the  Comptroller  General  to 
be  paid  over  on  demand  to  the  several 
persons  from  whom  the  same  have  been 
received,  upon  their  delivering  up  the 
licenses  for  which  the  said  notes  of  hand 
were  given,  and  the  said  moneys  paid  to 
the  Comptroller  General ;  and  that  he  be 
directed  to  hold  the  said  licenses  subject 
•to  the  order  of  the  said  Whitney.  That 
the  excellent  and  highly  improved  mod- 
els now  offered  by  the  said  Whitney,  be 
received  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  contract  between  the  state 
and  Miller  &  Whitney,  relative  to  the 
same,  and  that  the  suit  commenced  by 
the  state  against  said  Miller  &  Whitney 
be  discontinued.  The  joint  committee, 
taking  every  circumstance  alleged  in 
the  memorial  into  their  serious  conside- 
ration, further  recommend  that  (as  the 
good  taith  of  this  state  is  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  the  purchase  of  the  said 
pat«nl-right)  the  contract  be  now  ful- 
filled, as  in  their  opinion  it  ought  to  be. 
according  to  the  most  strict  justice  ana 
equity.  And,  although  from  the  docu- 
ments exhibited  by  said  Whitney  to  the 
committee,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the 
said  Whitney  is  the  true  original  invent- 
or of  the  saw-ffin ;  yet  in  order  to  guard 
tile  citizens  from  any  injury  hereafter, 
the  committee  recommend,  that  before 
the  remaining  balance  is  paid,  the  said 
Whitney  be  required  to  ffive  bond  and 
security  to  the  Comptroller  General,  to 
indemnify  each  and  every  citizen  of 
South  Carolina  against  the  legal  claims 
of  all  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the 
said  Miller  &  Whitney,  to  any  patent  or 
exclusive  right  to  the  invention  or  im- 
provement of  the  machine  for  separating 
cotton  from  its  seeds,  commonly  called 
the  saw-gin,  in  the  form  and  upon  the 
principle  which  it  is  now,  and  has  here- 
tofore been  used  in  this  state." 

In  1805,  (Resolutions,  p.  114.)  the 
Comptroller  General  says :  In  obedience 
to  the  will  of  the  Legislature,  the  sum 
SLppropriated  for  Miller  and  Whitney  has 
been  paid  to  Mr.  Whitney,  the  surviving 
copartner,  and  his  receipts  obtained 
therefor.  The  models  of  the  saw-gin 
have  been  deposited  by  him,  and  the 
resolution  of  the  18th  December  last 
has   been  in    every  respect   complied 

On  the  2d  Sept..  1801,  G.  F.  Salton- 
^tally^f  North  Carolina,  took  out  a  patent 


for  "cleaning  cotton,"  and  on  17th  May, 
1804,  James  Simonds  and  James  M. 
James  took  out  a  patent  for  cleaning 
cotton;  on  4th  June,  1803,  Saltonstafl 
took  out  a  patent  for  "a  cotton  saw-gin." 
But  on  14th  March,  1794,  (two  years 
before  any  other,)  Eli  Whitney,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, took  out  a  patent  for  a  "  cotton 
gin." 

Whitney  was  bom  8th  December, 
1765 — ^prepared  himself  partly  by  man- 
ual labor  and  partly  by  toaching,  for 
Yale  College,  at  which  he  graduated 
October,  1792  ;  came  to  Georgia,  and  in 
the  family  of  Mrs.  Greene,  (widow  of  the 
General,)  prepared  to  study  law,  but 
fortunately  had  his  attention  turned  to 
cotton.  His  partner,  Miller,  married 
Mrs.  Greene.  The  Stat«  of  North  Caro- 
lina bought  the  patex^right  for  a  tax  of 
2s.  6d.,  on  every  saw  of  every  gin  for 
five  years.  But  a  great  deal  of  this  tax 
and  $50,000  Was  spent  in  litigation  in 
Georgia  courts  about  the  patent-right. 
In  1812,  Whitney  applied  to  Congress 
for  a  renewal  of  his  patent,  but  wiSiout 
success.  He  died  in  January,  1825. 
Fulton  said  that  "  Arkwright^  Watt,  and 
Whitney,  did  more  for  mankind  than 
any  of  their  cotemporaries."  Perfectly 
just.  Producers  before  consumers^ 
Ark  Wright  before  Alexander,  Whitney 
before  Wellington,  in  small  matters ! 

In  the  book  of  patents,  I  see  patents 
for  cotton  cleaners,  cotton  scrapers,  cot- 
ton thinners,  cotton  inspectors,  &c.,  but 
no  patent  for  making  cotton  without 
work,  and  none  (as  yet)  for  raising  the 
price  of  cotton  unless  it  be  an  act  of  > 
Congress. 

In  1805,  (7th  Statutes,  p.  120,)  an  act 
fixing  the  rates  of  storage  of  cotton  in 
Charleston,  not  to  exceed  12)^  cents 
per  week,  for  each  bale. 

In  1807,  (7th  Statutes,  p.  122-3,)  rates 
altered. 

In  Resolutions,  1808,  (June,)  p.  12, 
members  resolve  to  attend  dressed  in 
homespun ! 

In  Resolutions,  1809,p.  106,  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  agreed  to: 
"  Report  ol  the  committee  on  incorpora- 
tions on  the  petition  of  John  Johnson,  Jr.. 
president  of  the  Homespun  Company  or 
South  Carolina.  That  thev  hare  con- 
sidered the  same  and  cannot  recommend 
the  granting  the  loan  prayed  for;  but  do 
recommend  that  the  said  South  Carolina 
Hotnespun  Company  be  allowed  until 
the  next  meeiing  of  the  Legialaturei  to 
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report  on  the  utility  of  the  machine 
called  the  Columbian  Spinster,  so  as  to 
entitle,  in  case  the  same  be  approved, 
the  inventor  of  the  same  to  the  sum  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  for  his  benefit/' 

In  Resolutions  of  1812,  p.  81,  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  Vas  agreed  to,  and 
the  sum  was  appropriated.  (See  A.  A. 
1812,  5  Statutes,  p.  693.)  The  committee 
to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of 
certain  persons  praying  aid  to  enable 
them  to  establish  a  cotton  manufactory, 
having  had  the  same  under  considera- 
tion, respectfully  report — 

That  from  the  information  given  themr 
it  appears  that  the  purpose  of  the  peti- 
tioners is  to  establish,  at  some  suitable 
place  in  Greenville  District,  a  manufac- 
tory for  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving 
cotton,  the  macninery  to  be  impelled  by 
water,  the  number  of  spindles  to  be  era- 
ployed,  not  less  than  500,  which  is  cal- 
culated will  prepare  thread  sufficient  for 
weaving  250  yards  of  cloth  per  day. 
The  sura  with  which  the  petitioners 
pray  to  be  aided  is  $10,000,  to  be  repaid 
witJi  7  per  cent,  interest,  one  half  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years,  the  balance  at 
the  expiration  of  three  years;  and  the 
said  payment  to  be  secured  to  the  state 
by  a  mortgage  of  real  estate,  of  the 
value  of  not  less  than  $100,000.  The 
committee,  therefore,  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  encouraging  domestic 
manufactories,  and  believing  that  the 
small  loan  solicited  may  be  extended 
to  the  petitioners  without  inconvenience 
,or  loss  to  the  state,  recommend  that  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  be  granted,  and 
that  a  clause  to  that  effect  be  inserted 
in  the  appropriation  bilL 

In  Resolutions  1815,  p.  90,  the  Sheriffs 
of  Charleston  and  Richland  were  di- 
rected to  sell  the  models  of  Whitney's 
saw-gin,  and  pay  the  net  proceeds  in 
the  treasury. 

In  1822,  (6th  Statutes,  p.  180.)  an  act 
to  prevent  Iraudulent  packing  of  cotton, 
by  putting  iu  stone,  wood,  trash  cot- 
ton, cotton  seed,  or  any  matter  or  thing 
whatsoever. 

In  State  vs.  Holman,  (3d  McCord's 
Reports,  p.  306,)  it  was  decided  that  pour- 
ing in  an  undue  quantity  of  water  was 
within  the  provision  of  this  act.  It  has 
been  held  on  circuit  that  plaiting  a  bag, 
(putting  inferior  cotton  inside  with  good 
cotton  all  round,)  does  not  come  within 
the  purview. 
ff       la  1336,  183$,  and  1643  bills  were  in- 


troduced to  bring  ''planting"  within  the 
purview ;  but  the  planters  not  only  an- 
swered "nolimus  muiare  ItgeSj^  but  be- 
gan to  talk  about  false  weights. 

In  1826,  (6th  Stat.  284:)  an  act  "to 
make  the  fraudulent  and  secret  taking 
of  cotton,  &c.,  before  severance  from  the 
soil,  larceny.^'  The  body  of  the  act  said 
nothing  about  "before  severance,''  but 
used  the  words  "shall  take  from  any 
field."  Thereupon,  in  the  State  vs.  Ste- 
phenson, (not  Roland  but  David,)  2d 
Baily,  334,  it  was  after  most  elaborated 
discussion  decided,  (but  with  a  strong 
dissemiente,)  that  cotton,  &c,  "before 
severance,^'  did  come  within  the  pur- 
view. Stephenson  contended  that  ^'  be- 
fore severance"  was  not  in  the  body  of 
the  act ;  and  that  all  presumptions  were 
to  be  made  in  favor  of  the  edmmou  law, 
which  declares  that  you  cannot  steal 
land,  and  that  water  and  grass,  &c.,  are 
land.  It  seems  to  me  one  strong  point 
was  overlooked,  viz.:  if  the  words  "be- 
fore severance"  had  been  in  the  body  of 
the  act  (and  the  court  held  them  to  be 
there  by  implication)  then  how  could  he 
take  the  cotton  or  com  "before  sever- 
ance ?"  However,  it  is  easy  for  specu- 
lators to  make  remarks.  Indeed  it  takes 
the  law  to  catch  a  rogue ;  for  in  State 
vs.  A.  (1st  Hill,  p.  364,)  the  judges  de- 
cided that  A.  was  guilty  of  larceny  in 
takinff  part  of  the  crop  before  division, 
though  the  planter  had  agreed  express- 
ly that  poor  A.  should  receive  a  part  of 
the  crop  for  his  services.     On  similar 

Erinciples  it  was  held,  in  Rogers  vs.  Col- 
or (2d  Baily,  p.  581)^  that  the   sheriif 
cannot  levy  on  the  overseer's  part  of  an  ' 
undivided  crop. 

In  1834  (6th  Statutes,  p.  516,)  an  act 
forbidding  shopkeepers  or  traders  from 
trading  with  slaves  tor  cotton,  rice,  indi- 
an  corn,  or  wheat,  or  with  free  persons 
of  color  (in  Charleston)  for  rice  or  cotton, 
without  permit  from  guardian. 

In  McCullough's  Commercial  Diction- 
ary— cotton — so  far  had  been  written, 
Mr.  Editor,  when  1  exercised  the  facul- 
ty of  forgetfulness  so  strenuously  that  1 
fell  asleep;  and,  on  waking,  I  received 
by  the  mail  Mr.  Seabrook^s  excellent 
memoir  on  cotton. 

New  Description  or  Cotton. — ^\Ve 
have  received,  says  the  New- York  Econ- 
omist, through  the  politeness  of  Messrs, 
J.  C.  Henderson  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  & 
▼ery  reme^rkable  specimen  of  cottooi 
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destined  for  the  World's  Fair.  It  was 
procured  by  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
•  and  Intel li;^ent  merchants  of  Texas,  from 
the  '•  Pino"  Indians.  It  is  of  a  texture 
and  strength  of  fibre  superior  to  any 
ever  before  offered  in  this  market.  To 
the  touch  it  has  ttie  feeling  of  siik,  being 
destitute  of  the  harsh  feeling  incident  to 
cotton.  It  is  of  a  long  staple,  and  of  a 
beautiful  clear  white  color.  We  under- 
I  stand  that  the  enterprisine  discoverer ' 
has  procured  a  quantit}"  of  the  seed,  and 
will  enter  extensively  into  the  culture. 
It  has  been  found  under  circumstances 
'  which  lead  to  the  hope  that  the  degen- 
eration of  the  quality,  usual  upon  these 
fine  qualities,  will  not  be  encountered  in 
this  case. 

Analysis  of  Mississippi  Soils. — We 
publish  with  pleasure  the  following  let- 
ter, and  hope  that  our  planters  will  give 
more  attention  generally  to  this  subject 
of  analysis  of  soils  : — 

Dear  /S'er, — Enclosed  you  will  find  an 
analysis  of  two  samples  of  soil  ^soil  and 
subsoil),  made  by  Professor  Riddell  and 
Brother,  at  the  University,  which  may 
be  interesting  to  some  of  your  agricul- 
tural and  scientific  readers.  The  sub- 
soil was  taken  from  a  depth  of  about  8 
inches,  while  the  other  was  taken  from 
the  surface. 

They  are  from  No-mistake  Plantation, 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Sarah  D.  Partee, 
situated  on  a  prairie  at  the  foot  of  the 
range  of  hills  between  the  Big  Black 
and  Yazoo  Rivers,  about  four  miles  from 
the  latter,  in  Yazoo  county,  Miss. — being 
some  twenty-five  miles  from  Vicksburg. 
The  lands  are  elevated  3  feet  above  the 
overflow  of  1849,  and  18  inches  above 
that  of  1828.  Between  them  and  the 
Yazoo,  the  growth  consists  of  gum,  pal- 
metto, and  a  few  bunches  of  cypress ; 
the  cypress  being  4>^  feet  below  the 
gum,  and  from  2  to  3  feet  below  the 
palmetto. 

The  prairie  has  been  in  cultivation 
about  30  years,  and  when  first  cultivaied 
gave  a  yield  of  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  bales  of  cotton  to  the  acre.  The 
same  now  produces  only  about  one  aud 
a  third  bales  to  the  acre. 

The   upper  or  surface    soil  is  dark, 

while  the  subsoil  is  comparatively  light. 

My  reason  for  f^ettin"^  the  analysis  made 

was  to  determine  whetlier  I  might  not 

,         expect  to  improve  the  crop  by  deep 

,         ploughing. 


The  analysis  seems  to  indicate  that 
such  will  be  the  case,  and  I  am  now 
reaching  a  depth  of  ei^ht  inches,  though 
the  usual  furrow  has  been  only  four. — 
Yours,  very  truly,         W.  B.  Partee. 

Nevh  Orleans, 

ANALYSIS. 

W.B.  Partee,  Esq.— I>(?ar  Sir— The 
.  analysis  of  the  two  samples  of  soil  which 
you  left  at  the  laboratory,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing results : — 

SaiSuM  Mil.  Sabwil. 

Specific  gravity.. ..« 2^72 «.647 

Silica  and  SlllcioiM  Sand 90.250 80.790 

Alumina 2.310 2420 

Oxideof  Iron 0.720 0.8*1. 

"      **  Manganese a  trace a  trace 

Lime 0.«50 0.945 

Magneaia 0.450 0.375 

Pboaphatea  of  Iron  dE  Alumina  0.52u ]  844 

Humlc  Acid 1/567  0.881 

Insoluble  Ilumns 1.133  0.519 

Other  oi^anic  matter,  by  cal- 
cining  0.950 0.897 

Potash  and  Soda,  not  deter- 
mined.    — — 

98650  98.515 

Yours,  yery  truly, 

J.  L.  &  W.  P  Riddell. 

Chemical  Laboratory,  Univ.,  La., 
March,  1853. 

New  Mode  op  Defecating  Sugar.— 
The  public  will  be  ^lad  to  learn  that  a 
new  and  simple  and  highly  successful 
modb  of  clarifying  sugar  has  been  re- 
cently discovered  and  put  in  practice  by 
Wade  H.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  of  the  parish  of 
Ascension.  The  results  of  the  experi- 
ments thus  far  prove  that  sugar  can  be 
obtained  by  simply  clarifying  the  juice 
in  the  grand,  as  white  and  fair  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it  by  any  other  means. 

The  defecating  fluid  used  e.Kclusively 
by  Mr.  Gilbert  is  prepared  for  the  com- 
mon open  kettles,  and  no  extra  expense 
or  outlay  is  required  in  its  application. 
The  fluid  is  put  into  the grandj  instead  of 
lime,  which  has  hitherto  been  used,  and 
clarifies  witJiout  coloring,  or  any  way 
impairing  the  strength  and  purity  of  the 
juice.  The  clarification  is  so  peifect 
that  the  syrup,  when  thrown  off  into  the 
coolers  for  granulation,  is  to  all  appear- 
ance us  rich  as  ordinary  vatting  syrup, 
and  consequently  more  !«uga<r  is  made, 
and  more  rapidly  too  than  by  any  other 
mode. 

The  charges  made  by  the  discoverer 
for  the  use  of  the  fluid  is  merely  nominal 
in  comftarison  to  the  benefit  derived  to 
the  planter,  say  one  dollar  per  hogshead 
for  the  seaaon,  aad  the  cost  of  the  fluid 
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which  is  about  30  cents  per  hogshead 
additional. 

The  system  adopted  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
offers  every  advantage  which  can  be 
derived  from  the  connmon  style  of  sugar- 
houses,  without  any  change  of  fixtures, 
and  without  any  additional  cost. 

The  experiments  thus  far  have  been 
very  satisfactory,  and  beautiful  sugar 
and  syrup  have  been  made  from  inferior 
juice  even,  and  sold  at  an  advanced 
price. 

Mr.  Gilbert  intends  to  issue  circulars, 
and  to  call  on  the  planters  generally  to 
introduce  his  defecating  fluid  in  season 
for  the  coming  crop  ;  and  we  earnestly 
commend  t-o  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  culture  and  manufacture  of  .sugar, 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  discovery.  It 
is  believed  by  many  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  that  in  the  event  all 
the  expensive  machinery  and  elaborate 
modes  of  fabricating  sugar  will  give 
way  to  this  simple  process,  which  re- 
quires no  additional  outlay  beyond  the 
ordinary  furnace,  and  is  within  the  reach 
of  all,  even  the  most  economical  plant- 
ers. 

Extension  or  Sugar  Region  North- 
ward.— Dr.  Kilpatrick,  of  Louisiana,  in 
a  note  to  us,  thus  refers  to  the  paper  by 
Dr.  Cartwright^  which  we  published  in 
our  March  number,  upon  the  extension 
of  the  sugar  region : — 

In  addition  to  the  many  facts  adduced 
by  the  Doct/or,  I  can  say  that  sugar-cane 
has  been  successfully  reared  in  Georgia, 
as  far  north  as  the  33^.  In  1827,  '28, 
*29.  and  -30,  my  father  raised  several 
acres  of  the  common  Creole  or  green 
cane,  as  well  as  the  ribbon,  from  which 
he  expressed  the  juice,  with  a  common 


horse-mill,  the  rollers  being  made  of  logs 
set  upright,  and  made  sugar  and  seveial 
barrels  of  syrup  or  molasses.  The  boil- 
ing was  done  in  common  large  pots.  The 
caue  grew  luxuriantly,  and  matured 
often  12  and  13  joints.  My  quondam 
friend,  Col.  A.  H.  Anderson,  of  Burke 
Co.,  Ga.,  a  man  of  considerable  fortune, 
also  made  sugar  pretty  largely  several 
years,  but  abandoned  it  because  the 
crop  interfered  with  cotton,  and  prices 
were  not  remunerative  enough  to  induce 
him  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  large 
establishment,  and  also  the  difficulties  of 
reaching  a  market  were  too  great,  as  he 
lived  50  miles  from  Augusta,  and  95 
from  Savannah.  My  father  lived  a  few 
miles  from  Col.  Anderson,  in  the  same 
county.  The  soil  of  that  section  of 
country  is  rather  thin,  the  growth  beiiiij 
oak  and  hickory^  thickly  interspersed 
with  short-leaf  pine. 

I  have  no  doubt,  though,  that,  as  more 
rail-roads  are  made,  and  facilities  for 
reaching  market  are  increased,  and  also 
as  the  machinery  required  for  sugar- 
making  becomes  cheaper,  that  thou- 
sands of  planters  will  make  it  in  regions 
much  farther  north  than  it  has  ever  yet 
been  thought  practicable.  Again,  cane, 
like  many  other  plants,  can  become  ac- 
climated gradually  to  regions  which 
have  generally  been  considered  uncon- 
genial to  its  growth. 

About  the  time  above  specified,  there 
was  quite  a  cane  fever,  or  sugar  mania, 
in  South  Carolina,  and  no  doubt  many  o!d 
planters  there  now  can  tell  you  of  their 
experiments.  By  reference  to  old  vol-' 
umes  of  **The  Southern  Agriculturist,'' 
of  Charleston,  you  may  glean  many  in- 
teresting facts  on  this  subject. 
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Kentucky  Minerals. — Mr.  Kettell, 
of  New-York,  speaks  of  a  discovery  in 
Kentucky  Hkely  to  be  of  great  impoil- 
ance.  It  is  of  a  lithographic  stone.  We 
give  an  extract  in  regard  to  it: 

^•Sorne  time  since  we  made  some 
mention  of  a  land  and  marble  company, 
organized  to  work  marble  quarries  dis- 
covered in  the  Kentucky  mountains, 
and  promising  to  afibrd  an  ample  supply 


of  building  and  ornamental  stone,  so 
much  wanted  at  the  West.  W^e  have 
since  learned  that,  of  the  five  descrip- 
tions of  marble  got  out  upon  the  lands 
of  the  company,  one  of  them  has  been 
discovered  to  be  lithographic  stone  of  a 
quality,  said,  by  some  artists  who  have 
used  it,  to  be  superior  to  the  German 
stone. 
This  discovery  is  the  mora  singaiar. 
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'  '  that  since  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
lithography,  a  suitable  stone  has  never 

t  been  found,  except  at  one  place  in  Ger- 
.,  many,  viz:  Solohofen^  near  Munich. 
Many  similar  stones,  (viz.,  compact  lime- 
stone,) have  been  discovered,  but  none 
that  nave  fully  answered  the  purpose. 
It  has  resulted  that  the  art  has  Seen 
cramjied  by  an  insufficientsupply  of  the 
material.  The  German  quarry  has  been 
worked  some  300  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  when  the  blocks  are  out  they  are 
subject  to  the  expensive  land  carriage 
of  the  interior  of  Germany.  They  con- 
sequently come  very  high,  and  in  New- 
York  vary  in  price  irom  eight  to  twenty- 
four  cents  per  pound,  according  to  the 
size  and  freedom  from  crystals  and  veins. 
A  stone  of  a  few  feet  surface  sells  for 
some  S600.  The  Ohio  River  Marble 
Company  state,  that  their  facility  of 
quarrying  is  such  that  blocks  of  any  di- 
mensions can  be  supplied  at  merely 
nominal  rates.  Thus,  a  block  of  stone 
measuring  a  cube  yard^ill  weigh  4,050 
lbs.  or  two  tons,  and  will  cut  into  seven 
lithographic  stones  one  vard  square  and 
four  inches  thick.  These,  free  from 
blemish,  at  present  minimum  market 
rates,  would  be  worth  $300. 

Coal  and  Ikon  or  Maryland, — ^We 
take  the  following  from  the  Baltimore 
American,  in  regard  to  the  Coal  and  Iron 
products  of  Maryland : 

"In  1836  and  1840  our  late  scientific 
fellow-citizen.  Professor  Ducatel,  who 
was  then  geologist  of  Maryland,  made 
an  examination  of  the  great  coal  and 
iron  basin  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  which  should  be  recurred  to  at 
the  present  day,  when  Baltimore  is  tak- 
ing an  inventory  of  her  treasures. 

"In  1836  systematic  researches  were 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  George^s 
Creek  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  in  order 
to  expose  a  completo  section  of  the 
Frostburg  basin.  This  operation  de- 
veloped, in  a  height  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  eighteen  beds  of  coal,  the 
largest  of  which  is  fourteen  feet  thick, 
while  the  total  thickness  of  all  combined 
is  not  less  than  fifty-two  feet.  In  this 
space  there  are  also  seventeen  feet  of 
iron  ore.  Dr.  Ducatel  estimated  the 
whole  coal  field  to  be  one  hundred  and 
seventy,  six  square  miles,  or  nearly 
113,097  acres,  trom  which  he  subtracted 
26,250  acres  for  denudation  by  streams 
and  water  courses,  leaving  86,847  acres 


as  area  underlaid  by  beds  of  coal  and 
iron  ore. 

"  As  many  of  these  strata  are  but  two 
feet  in  thickness^  and  may  not  be  econo- 
mically mined,  it  was  judged  best  not 
to  estimate  the  workable  seams  at  more 
than  forty-five  feet  or  fifteen  yards.  As- 
suming this  quantity  as  correct  in 
the  following  calculations  to  ascertain 
the  whole  number  of  cubic  yards  in  the 
coal  field,  we  shall  have :  extent  in  acres, 
86,847 ;  number  of  square  yards  per  acre, 
4,840;  thickness  of  beds,  15  yards. 
These  numbers  multiplied  together  will 
give  the  whole  number  of  cubic  yards,  • 
6,305,137,287 ;  and  as  one  ton  of  coal  is 
regarded  as  occui>ying  the  space  of  one  * 
cubic  yard,  there  is  in  the  basin  no  less 
than  six  thousand  three  hundred  and 
hve  millions  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  tons  of  coal ! 

"  The  iron  ore  is  scarcely  less  wonder- 
ful in  quantity.  It  is  calculated  that 
quite  nine  feet,  or  three  yards,  may  be 
assumed  as  workable:  accordingly,  if  we 
take  the  same  elements  for  calculation 
as  for  coal,  the  total  amount  of  ore  was 
1,126,027,457  yards,  and  in  weight.  3,- 
237,576,144  tons,  or  about  one  half  the 
^weight  in  the  coal  basin  *  but  enough  to 
yield,  in  the  proportion  given  by  the  test 
of  practice^  one  thousand  and  seventy- 
nine  millions  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  four- 
teen tons  of  crude  iron. 

"At  the  period  when  Dr.  Ducatel 
made  his  calculation,  it  was  supposed 
that  this  prolific  mineral  district  would 
be  much  sooner  tapped  and  developed 
by  the  exclusive  channel  of  the  canal. 
In  those  days  coal  transportation  by  rail- 
way was  not  dreamed  of.  But  the  fail- 
ure to  complete  the  canal  until  within  a 
short  period,  and  the  very  recent  equip- 
ment of  our  rail-road  for  coal  trade,  have 
left  the  Alleghany  basin  comparatively 
virgin  j  so  that  to  Baltimore^  in  all  likeli- 
hood, will  belong  the  privilege  of  sup- 
plying the  world  with  our  valuable 
minerals.  This  is  properly  a  Maryland 
business.  The  city  ot  Baltimore  con- 
tributes about  one-half  of  the  taxes  of 
the  state :  and,  profiting  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Philadelphia,  it  cannot  see  this 
trade  wrested  from  us  by  the  towns  of 
the  district.  The  concentration  of  our 
coal  and  iron  in  a  market  out  of  the 
limits  of  Maryland  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  the  enterprise  of  our  people,  especially 
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when  they  consider  the  commercial  value 
that  would  be  given  to  our  coal  when  in 
the  city  instead  of  at  Uie  mine,  and  the 
immense  capital  that  such  an  augmenled 
price  would  put  in  circulation  among  us. 
In  estimatin<^  the  coal  at  but  25  cents 
per  ton,  it  would  bring  to  Alleghany 
miners  more  than  one  thousand  five 
hundred  millions  of  dollars;  but  if  we 
sell  each  im\  in  Balttmore  for  four  dollars, 
instead  of  twenty-five  cents  cU  the  mine, 
we  shall  introduce  into  our  city  a  capital 
of  from  two  to  three  millions  of  dollars 
.annually.  This  calculation  cannot  err, 
*  because  the  sea  and  river  steamers  of 
our  great  commercial  cities,  as  well  as 
•  the  fuel  of  dweUings  and  factories  in 
other  states,  will  surely  demand  from  us 
500,000  or  600,000  tons  of  our  coal  every 
year.  Professor  Johnson  long  ago  declar- 
ed that  it  was  the  best  'evaporative  ma- 
terial' in  existence,  and  experience  has 
proved  the  accuracy  of  his  scientific  teat.'' 

Copper  of  East  Tennessee.^-Ou  the 
subject  of  the  copper  mines  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  progress  of  that  portion 
of  the  state,  the  *•  Knoxvdle  Register^' 
furnishes  some  intereslincf  facts. 

Within  the  last  year  the  attention  of 
the  public  has  been  directed  to  the  cop- 
per mines  of  East  Tennessee  in  sundry* 
ways — by  the  announcement  of  the  fact 
that  the  mineral  had  been  discovered  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  then  by  the  fact 
that  the  ore  was  being  taken  from  its 
bed  and  transported  to  market^  then  by 
its  sale  at  high  and  encichirjg  prices  to 
the  miner,  and  then  again  by  the  fact 
that  it  contained  silver  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  prepar- 
ing the  copper  for  market.  These  strik- 
ing facts  are  disclosed  by  the  first 
attempt  to  open  the  mines,  and  the 
further  the  mining  has  proceedeii,  the 
more  extensive  do  the  mines  seem  to  be, 
while  inilications  of  valua])le  mines  are 
constantly  presenting  themselves  at 
other  jK)ints ;  so  that  it  has  now  become 
a  fixed  fact  that  we  have  in  East  Ten- 
nessee copper  mines  of  the  richest 
quality,  capable  of  yielding  an  inex- 
haustible quantity  of  the  mineral. 

Thexe  mines  are  in  latitude  35t^**  N. 
and  7*  VV.  from  Washington,  ana  the 
Lake  Superior  mines  are  in  latitude  47-^ 
N.  and  19-'  W.  from  Washington.  The 
Lake  Superior  mines  are  23*»  W.  from 
the  city  of  New-York,  to  which  point 
the  ore  must  be  transported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  several  reshipmeuts,  and  also 


several  hundred  miles  of  land  carriage, 
while  the  East  Tennessee  mines  are 
only  4*»  W.  from  the  city  of  Charleston  : 
and  so  soon  as  the  Blue  Ridge  Rail-road 
is  constructed,  the  ore  from  some  of  these 
mines  may  be  transported  to  Charleston 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  eight  dollars  per 
ton.  Besides  the  fact  that  the  East  Ten- 
nessee mines  are  as  much  as  19® 
nearer  the  sea-board  than  the  lake 
mines,  the  difference  in  latitude  is  also 
greatly  in  their  favor,  being,  as  they  are 
immediately  contiguous  to  a  section  of 
the  country  which  abounds  in  cheaper 
provisions,  which  has  a  more  salubrious 
climate,  and  furnishes  cheaper  labor 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  Union. 

In  view  of  the  advantages,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  predict  that  many  millions  of 
dollars  will  ere  very  many  years  be  era- 
ployed  in  working  these  mines,  and  that 
larger  fortunes  will  ultimately  be  rea- 
lized by  those  who  become  the  owners 
of  these  and  other  mineral  lauds  in  East 
Tennessee  (considered,  as  many  of  them 
now  are,  to  be  valueless  almost)  than 
have  been  acquired  either  in  California 
or  Australia. 

A  few  years  since  two  or  three  gen- 
tlemen, learning  that  there  were  indica- 
tions of  the  presence  of  some  valuable 
mineral  on  a  lot  of  ground  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, containing  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  acres,  concluded  to  purchase 
it^  and  did  so,  for  about  one  thousand 
dollars.  About  a  year  since  they  made 
a  sale  of  the  same  land  for  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  within  a  few  weeks  past 
the  same  land  was  sold  for  the  very  large 
sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Another  fact:^  few  years  since  two 
or  three  gentlemen  became  owners  of 
50,000  acres  of  mountain  lands,  at  a  cost 
to  them  of  about  one  thousand  dollars. 
For  the  same  lands  they  have  since  re* 
fused  twenty  thousand  dollars,  anil  now 
we  doubt  whether  they  would  sell  these 
lands  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

These  unprecedented  advances  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  development  of  the 
minerals  with  which  the  lands  referred 
to  abound,  and  the  approach  of  rail* 
roads,  which  furnish  facilities  for  getting 
the  minerals  to  desirable  markets. 

In  view  of  these  developments,  we 
have  not  the  slightest  hesitancy  in  as- 
serting that  there  is  no  portion  of  the 
continent,  of  the  same  extent  of  terri- 
tory with  East  Tennessee,  that  presents 
sueh  a  harvest  of  gold  to  the  enterprising 
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capitalist  as  may  be  reaped  in  this  rapid  and  perceptible.  Everywhere  the 
"  Switzerland  of  America."  It  will  soon  busy  hum  of  industry  resounds,  and  the 
be  bisected  by  the  great  line  of  railway  demand  for  new  laborers  is  increasing. — 
extending  from  the  British  province  of  Cari>enters,  enmneers,  masons,  black- 
New-Brunswick  to  New-Orleans,  and  smiths,  car-builders,  stone-cutters,  coach- 
again  by  a  great  line  from  the  lakes,  makers,  painters,  and  printers,  all  find 
passing  through  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  ready  employment  here,  and  the  cora- 
to  the  Atlantic.  When  these  great  pletion  ot  ihe  railroads  which  now  di- 
chains,  crossing  at  this  point,  shall  have  verge  from  this  point  in  every  direction, 
thus  linked  together  the  various  portions  will  but  serve  to  augment  the  demand 
of  our  country,  the  immense  mineral  for  skilful  labor  of  all  sorts  that  now  ex- 
resources  of  East  Tennessee  will  attract  ists  here.  If  these  railroads  do  not  great- 
the  attention  of  capitalists,  and  then  will  ly  benefit  Columbia— and  it  is  predicted 
the  iron,  coal,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  timber,  by  the  croakers  they  will  injure  it~it 
water-power,  soil,  marble,  lime,  &c.,  will  form  a  new  feature  in  the  history  of 
which  nave  been  hitherto  (and  are  even  railroads  that  has  no  counterpart  in  the 
yet  in  many  instances)  considered  as  past.  But  away  with  such  croakings ! 
utterly  and  totally  valueless,  for  want  of  We  have  not  the  patience  to  expose  the 
outlets  to  markets,  become  sources  of  erroneous  arguments  of  those  who  fore- 
boundless  wealth  to  thdr  fortunate  own-  bode  evil.  Why  should  we  trouble  our- 
ers. — Knoxvilk  Register.  selves  to  prove  that  which  is  self-evident. 

— Who  is  there  that  has  lately  seen  Co- 
SouTH  Carolina  Manufactures. —  lumbia  who  does  not  perceive  she  is 
We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  in  South  going  ahead  T  The  gun  factory  here  is 
Carolina,  whose  name  we  do  not  think  now  in  full  operation — it  is  a  fine 
we  are  permitted  to  use,  but  who  is  one  of  building,  of  handsome  proportions,  and 
the  most  enterprising  of  its  citizens,  for  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill 
the  following  interesting  notes  of  a  visit  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  near  the 
made  by  him  to  the  interior  of  the  state,  residence  of  Mrs.  Taylor.  The  machi- 
and  of  the  improved  condition  and  en-  nery  is  all  of  the  most  perfect  description, 
larging  industry  of  the  people  whom  he  the  engine  an  admirable  piece  of  work 
found  there.  South  Carolina  wants  many  of  Charleston  manufacture — and  all  the 
such  sons.  They  are  at  present  little  ap-   parts  of  the  arms  they  make,  rifles,  mus- 

Ereciated.  In  the  seven  years  that  we  kets,  pistols  and  sabres,  are  made  within 
ave  edited  our  Review,  a  less  support  the  building  intlie  most  perfect  manner, 
has  been  extended  by  her  to  it  tlian  she  The  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Boatwright 
has  given  to  a  score  of  northern  works,  and  Glaze  deserves  to  be  well  rewarded, 
The  reason  is,  there  is  little  taste  in  as  doubtless  it  will  be  by  the  large  state 
South  Carolina  for  industrial  statistics,  contract  which  they  have  taken, 
and  facts  bearing  upon  general  progress.  This  Mr.  Boatwright  is  the  same 
There  is  less  real  disposition  to  sustain  gentleman  who,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
anything,  originated  at  homfy  whatever  Pomeroy,  has  established  a  coach  fac- 
theories  may  be  maintained  to  the  con-  tory  here,  where  vehicles  of  elegant 
trary.  As  one  to  the  "manor  born."  design  and  superior  workmanship  are 
we  are  at  liberty  to  speak  thus  plainly,  produced  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
though  we  have  not  tolerance  enough  to  are  sold  at  prices  auite  as  low  as  those 
permit  another  to  do  so.  Will  South  Ca-  of  the  same  finisn  brought  from  the 
rolina  ever  change  in  this  ?  Will  she  act  North.  When,  as  in  this  establishment, 
with  the  eloquence  and  power  with  the  mechanics  of  South  Carolina,  by 
which  she  above  all  others  can  speak  ? —  skilful  management,  thus  demand  the 
Will  she  ? — we  hope  it — we  believe  it !  patronage  of  their  fellow  citizens  with- 
Columbia  never  before  stood  on  such  out  asking  any  favor  in  price,  they  can- 
a  vantage  ground  of  prosperity.  She  not  fail  to  extort  an  extensive  patronage 
needs  but  a  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  even  from  a  people  so  prone  as  we  are 
her  capitalists  and  banking  institutions  to  preferences  of  everything  foreign. — 
to  make  her  prosper  beyond  example  in  The  new  fire  proof  building  in  the  state 
our  state.  She  is  being  built  up  by  me-  house  square  is  ffoing  up,  and  is  built  of 
chanics  and  manufacturers,  and  the  native  granite  of  beautiful  color  and  fine 
prosperity  which  such  men  bring  to  a  quality, 
place  is  as  solid  and  enduring  as  it  is      Alongside^of  those  gate-posts  of  the 
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capitol,  which  hare  been  characterized  \ 
as  ^'  enduring  monuments  of  our  shame'' 
—being  of  Quincy  granite,  we  have  now 
similar  ones  of  native  granite — ^the  mas- 
sive iron  railinff  having  been  extended 
from  the  capitoT  crarden  to  the  comer  of 
Bridge-street^  and  they  are  of  such  beau- 
tiful appearance  as  to  contrast  most  tri- 
umphantly with  the  northern  stone. — 
May  we  not  hope  that  the  building  now 
going  up  will  prove  but  the  beginning  of 
a  state- house  on  such  a  scale  as  will 
challenge  as  much  our  future  admira- 
tion as  the  existing  one  does  our  present 
execration. 

•  I  must  now  beg  to  be  indulged  in 
carrymg  your  readers  with  me  on  a  visit 
to  one  ot  the  most  complete  and  promis- 
ing little  manufacturing  establishments 
to  be  found  anywhere  either  within  our 
state  or  out  of  it.  I  allude  to  the  chair 
I  factory  and  turnery  ot  Dr.  Percival,  a 
t  few  miles  from  the  town.  It  is  most 
charmingly  located  in  the  sand  hills — 
a  region  that  knows  no  unhealthy  season. 
The  water  power  is  supplied  from  a 
beautiful  lake  whicli,  like  manv  others 
hereaboutfS,  finds  its  source  in  the  sand 
'  hills,  whence  there  comes  a  never  fail- 
ing supply  of  water.  It  is  as  true  as  it 
is  surprising,  of  these  collections  of  fresh 
water,  that  they  are  in  nowise  detrimen- 
tal to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  Is- 
suing out  of  the  white  sand  beds,  a  num- 
ber of  minor  tributaries  concentrate  in 
sand-bottomed  beds,  and  so  slight  is  the 
deposit  of  vegetable  matter  that  their 
beds  preserve  almost  their  primitive 
whiteness.  Their  surfaces  seem  but  to 
I  subserve  the  cooling  exhalation  without 
evolving  any  of  their  fatal  miasms, 
which  are  sogenarally  characteristic  of 
fresh  water  bayous  or  lakes,  whilst  the 
clear  pure  and  deep  mass  of  water — free 
of  anything  harmful,  and  with .  bank 
and  bottom  of  the  most  inviting  charac- 
ter— presents  in  the  heat  of  summer  an 
invitation  to  bathing  which  can  t)ardly 
be  resisted.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
earth  presents  scarcely  a  spot  where  a 
man  may  more  easily  pick  up  a  living 
than  in  these  same  sand  hills,  and  yet 
the  inhabitants  for  the  most  part  are  the 
most  wretchedly  inert^  and  therefore 
continually  stinted  people  to  be  found 
anywhere.  This  is  owing  on  the  one  part 
to  the  absence  of  that  stimulation  which 
the  btate  is  bound  to  furnish  in  public 
schools,  and  on  the  other  to  the  heavy 
drag  upon  their  morals  which  the  state 


elections  biennially  impose  on  them  k 
means  of  corrupt  practices.     Freemen 
are  here,  as  with  us  in  Charleston,  0{x:- 
ly  and  shamelessly  bartered  for,orbta: ' 
up  like  cattle  in  the  market,  and  wbi  < 
the  politician    perjures  their  souk  \li 
whisky  seller  perishes  their  W.'o- 
But  amongst  these  sons  of  llie  ti«^rt, 
civilization   is   creeping  in.    Oa.ies  :zf 
springing  up  everywhere,  and  by  the  Li- 
fusion  of  mechanical  enterprise,  werniT 
jret  hope  to  see  these  so  much  to  be  pi- 
led  sons  of  Carolina  rendered  TirtDi'^^^ 
happy  and  useful  people.  Almost  evt.7 
mechanical  establishment  in  and  alvi:- 
Columbia  gives  employment  to  sofDe  •[ 
the  sand-hill  boys ;  and  in  the  facton  c^ 
Dr.  Percival,  we  were  pleased  to  le^^r:. 
are   several   energetic  and  resper'a.'^ 
young  men, .  natives  of  these  d  i-iu  -^ 
who  were  at  work,  and  exhibitinca; '.' 
skill  and  aptness  of  their  more  exp^?!'- 
ced  mechanical  tutors.    Buttotise-- 
tory  itself.  It  is  not  on  a  very  large '<|.' 
but  as  complete  as  it  can  be  forsli  - 
purposes  contemplated  by  the  &iMr\''-^ 
ing  and  well  managing  gentleman  «■• 
projected  it.    Turning  m  all  Ws  y^'^''"' 
is  done  here,  with  the  greatest  p.'H> 
ion  and  nicety,  and  with  almost  inrt  • 
ible  rapidity.     In  the   manufactort  ! 
chairs,  when   the  circular  and  ver?  "-• 
saws  have  answered  all  the  demanil?  m-' 
may  be  made  on  them,  there  is  but ) '•^^ 
required  which  the  lathe  cannot  ace  it 
plish— and  here  it  is  all  done  to  ptr'-^' 
tion.  Chairs  of  beautiful  and  Tarieii  p-- 
terns,  some  of  them  original  in  df '-^ 
and  superior,  as  affecting  corafort  ami  i'^- 
gance,  to  any  we  have  ever  seen  ol  ;i ' 
them  make,  are  turned  off  by  huoif 
The  caning  is  done  here  in  beaJi-^ 
style,  and  some  of  the  female  sla^f^^n- 
ployed  in  this  department^  exhibit-  a:  • 
but  a  brief  experience,  a  facility  ^'• 
quickness  really  surprising— ina-^^""'  ^] 
they  perform  what  is  rej?arded  ani'  '-"- 
the  Yankees  a  full  day's  task  «^>th  u 
greatest  ease  and  in  a  more  perfect  rcs^' 
ner.    We  were  shown  several  specin  ••'  * 
of  caning  from  different  northern  ia^'; 
ries,  executed  by  first-class  op^"''^* 
whicl).  upon  comparison  with  lho«?  f)|" 
cutedby  the  women  here,  were  foa";^;" 
be  most  decidedly  inferior  (^ti»c 'a  ^^ 
The  painting,  both  plain  andoniameij^ 
is  also  done  here  in  the  be4  sljie.    'j- 
now  for  the  most  important  item-;^^'- 
cost  I    The  chaii:;s  ore  made  at  a  »  ^ 
cost  than  in  any  northern  fact«ry-«^' 
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now,  whilst  a  part  of  the  labor  here  is 
paid  for  in  this  pioneer  factory  at  a  rate 
much  beyond  what  it  will  be  procura- 
ble at  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of 
operatives  shall  have  been  drilled  on 
the  spot.  The  sophomores  and  juniors 
are  studying  faithfully,  and  are  forward 
scholars — ere  long  we  may  look  for  a 
graduation  of  seniors,  who  will  immedi- 
ately set  about  the  work  of  pione*?ring 
themselves  in  other  parts  of  the  stale. 

Thus  it  is  always  that  a  mechanical  • 
school,  like  a  literary  one,  continually 
sends  forth  its  graduates  to  enlighten 
and  benetit  society.  But  we  return  to 
our  assertion,  that  to  make  a  chair  costs 
here  less  than  any  where  at  the  north  j 
and  how  can  it  be  otherwise?  The  pow- 
er which  nature  supplies  in  this  sand- 
hill lake  is  as  constant  and  regular  id 
action  as  it  is  exhaustless  in  quantity, 
and  keeps  within  its  proper  metes  and 
bounds  without  any  restraint  of  bank  or 
dam,  for  just  at  its  narrow  mouth  is 
placeil  the  mill-race,  which  a  single  flood* 
gate  controls.  Around,  and  in  sight  of 
the  mill,  grows  the  very  kind  of  trees 
that  this  manufacture  requires  for  its 
materials:  oak,  bird's-eye  and  straight- 
grained  maple,  walnut,  beach,  hickory, 
birch,  elm  and  China-tree  woods,  which 
together  furnish  almost  all  the  materials 
that  even  the  highest  art  m  chair-ma- 
king calls  for.  The  trees  are  merely 
8trip{>ed  of  their  limbs,  and,  in  the  green  ' 
state,  without  even  stripping  ofFthebark, 
are  put  under  the  saws,  which  by  vari- 
ous cuttings  soon  reduce  them  to  the  ' 
diminutive  shapes  of  the  trade — then  by 
a  quick  and  most  perfect  process  they 
are  seasoned  in  a  few  days,  and  after- 
wards finished  up  for  sale,  fiy  this  means 
the  lumber  is  laid  down  at  the  mill  at 
the  smallest  possible  cost,  no  expense  of 
large  lumber  storehouses  is  incurred,  and 


no  interest  paid  on  capital  lying  idle  in 
a  lumber  investment.  Almost  every 
particle  of  the  forest  tree  is  used  to  ad- 
vantage, even  the  bark  being  stripped 
from  the  edges  of  the  sawed  pieces  to  fin- 
ish the  material,  now  coming  so  much 
into  use,  for  rustic  arbors  and  chairs,  &c. 
for  gardens.  In  every  department  of 
this  model  factory  we  perceive  indica- 
tions of  a  thorough  perception  of  the  art 
of  producing  the  largest  representation  of 
mercantile  value  at  the  smallest  possi- 
ble outlay  of  domestic  means.  The  ma- 
terials at  the  very  doors  cost  almost  no- » 
thing;  the  water  power,  never  failing, 
works  without  wages ;  and  the  manual 
labor,  costing  even  now  as  little  as  nor- 
thern labor,  may  be  and  will  be,  under  a 
Percival's  skilful  and  eminently  practi- 
cal management,  made,  by  the  judicious 
intermingling  orstave  raftle  and  female 
labor  with  tbat  of  the  native  whites, 
and  their  imported  tutors,  cheaper  than  it 
can  possibly  be  had  £of  ia  aay  >nortkem 
locality.  Here  then,  with  all  the  ele- 
ments of  cost  at  the  lowest  rate,  the  wares 
of  this  factory  would  contend  successful- 
ly, even  tor  a  foreign  market,  with  the 
keenest  Yankee  competition.  As  to  the 
home  market,  the  Doctor  will  have  un- 
disputed possession  to  the  extent  that  he 
can  supply  the  various  styles  called  for 
in  the  trade.  It  costs  quite  as  much  to 
bring  a  Windsor  chair  from  New -Hamp- 
shire or  Massachusetts,  (the  principal 
seats  of  this  kind  of  manufacture,)  to  Co- 
'lumbia,  as  the  original  price  of  it  in  the 
♦  home  markets  We  will  call  it  precise- 
:  ly  the  same.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that, 
even  admitting  the  cost  of  manufacture 
here  to  be  as  much  as  at  the  north,  which 
'  it  is  not,  they  will  yield  a  profit  of  one 
hundred  per  cent,  if  sold  at  the  price 
which  the  northern  chairs  cost  laid  down 
here. 
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ART.  Xlll.-INTERNAL  IMPRO VEIS/IENT8. 

LSTTER  OF  HON    JIMES  BOBB — NORTH  ALABAMA   AND   SAVANNAH  RAIL-SOAD RAIL-ROADB  Or 

INDIANA  AND  ILLINOIS. 


The  Hon.  James  Robb,  in  a  letter  to  which  Louisiana  is  now  so  much  in- 

Col.  de  Russy,  a  pamphlet  copy  of  which  terested. 

he  has  kindly  furnished  us,  argues  with  The    Opelousas    or    Great    Western 

ability  the  question  of  state  subscription  Rail-road  may  be  constructed  from  New- 

to  rail-road  works,  and  thus  refers  to  the  Orleans  to  the  Sabine  River,  at  a  cost 

three  great  lines  of  improvement   in  not  exceeding  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
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'then,  wil!  be  400,000  bales  of  cotton,  all 
of  which  will  reach  New-Orleans  by  way 
of  the  road  to  the  river,  and  by  the  river 
from  Vicksbarg.  TJie  value  of  this  aug- 
mentation can  scarcely  be  estimated. — 
If,  however,  each  bale  leaves  only  $5  for 
storage,  pressing,  commissions,  &c.,  it 
amounts  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  Bui 
the  commercial  and  monetary  transac- 
tions, predicated  of  (his  large  amount  of 
cotton,  will  take  .a  much  wider  range, 
and  secure  much  more  beneficial  results ; 
perhaps  it  may  contribute  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  (firect  importing  trade. 

IftheVicksburg,  Shreveport  and  Tex- 
as Road  shall  be  extended  through  the 
northern  portion  of  Texas,  it  will  not 
have  progressed  far  before  it  reaches 
the  ^vain-growing  regions  of  that  state. 
The  country  between  latitudes  32  and 
33®,  north  and  northeast  of  Austin,  is 
adapteil  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  at  the 
rate  of  50  bushels  per  acre,  weighing 
from  60  to  64  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

The  facilities  offered  by  the  road  are 
destined  to  superinduce  the  manufacture 
of  Hour  in  that  section,  which  will  find 
its  market  in  the  city  of  New-Orleans. 
So  far,  then,  as  New-Orleans  is  concern- 
ed, the  Vicksburg,  Shrieveport  and 
Texas  Rail-road^  occupies  in  /dcij  and 
should  occupy,  m  the  estimation  of  all 
Louisiana,  especially  of  New-Orleans,  a 
very  high  degree  of  importance. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  road  will 
be  206  miles  long,  and  cost,  inclu- 
ding bridges,  buildings,  motive  power 
&c.,  $3,145,339. 

Under  the  title  of  the  North  Alabama 
and  Savannah  Rail-road^  an  article 
lately  aopeared  in  the  Savannah  Repub- 
lican, which  we  extract :  '*  Permit  me  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  projected  line  of 
rail- road,  not  put  down  on  any  map,  but 
which,  when  carefull3r  examined,  will 
be  found  vastly  to  contribute  to  the  tratle 
and  commerce  of  Savannah,  and  the  in- 
crease of  tonnage  and  passengers  going 
over  the  Western  and  Macon  and  Cen- 
tral rail-roads. 

"  If  you  will  examine  the  map  of  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama  and  Georgia,  and  draw 
an  air  line  from  Memphis,  Tennessee,  to 
Savannah,  Georgia,  it  will  at  once  ap- 
pear that  Dc?catur,  North-Alabama,  Grif- 
fin and  Macon,  Ga.,  are  nearly  upon  that 
line.  A  line  of  road,  therefore,  reaching 
from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  Savannah,  via 
Decatur,  to  Griffin,  would  at  once  be  pre- 


ferred  above  all  others  to  Bdtimora^ 
Philadelphia  and  New- York,  for  all  de- 
scriptions of  freight  from  the  south  and 
soutnwest  seeking  those  points ;  also  for 
all  merchandise  uiipped  from  the  north- 
ern cities  seeking  the  south  and  south- 
west within  its  influence  or  range.  It 
would  also  control  a  vast  amount  of 
travel  which  will  otherwise  take  the  East 
Tennessee  and  Virginia  Rail-road.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  only  route,  including  all  roads 
already  made,  or  in  contemplation,  which 
will  carry  freight  or  passengers  as  quick 
as  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  route 
from  north  to  south  via  Memphis. 

^^The  road  from  Memphis  to  Decatur 
will  be  comleted  in  three  years  at  far- 
thest (a  distance  of  less  than  two  hundred 
miles, I  under  the  charter  of  the  Memphis 
and  Ciiarlestou  R.  R.  Co.,  and  the  only 
portion  of  this  contemplated  new  route  to 
build  is  from  Decatur,  Alabama-  to  Grif- 
fin«  in  Georgia,  a  distance  of  aoout  170 
miles ;  and  it  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact 
that  following  the  air  line  from  Deca- 
tur to  Griffin  leads  us  through,  or  very 
near  to,  the  oniv  practicable  route  known 
from  North  to  Middle  Alabama,  to  wit: 
through  Morgan,  Marshall,  touching  the 
lines  dividing  De  Kalb  and  Cherokee 
from  St.  Clair,  and  through  the  centre  of 
Benton  county,  near  Jacksonville,  the 
count V  seat,  thence  to  near  Gadsden, 
and  through  Newnan,  to  Griffin. 

^^  This  road  would,  to  a  very  considera- 
ble extent^  dminthe  whole  oi  North  Ala- 
bama above  and  below  the  Muscle 
Shoals,  which  region  of  country  is  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
makmg  annually  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton, 
varj'infi  according  to  seasons  ;  and  with 
a  plank  road  made  to  Elkton,  Tenn., 
which  is  thirty  miles  north  of  Decatur. 
Ala.,  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  bales 
more  would,  in  all  probability,  seek  its 
way  to  Savannah.  Upon  reaching  Coo- 
sa Valley  from  Rome,  m  Ga.,  to  Tallade- 
ga county,  the  road  runs  through  a  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  yielding  at  least 
twenty  thousand  bales  more,  which 
would  be  tributary  to  it. 

''Thus,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  in  the 
article  of  cotton  alone,  the  road  would 
intersect  a  portion  of  country  yieidinf 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  bales,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  plank  road,  or  roads,  could 
contribute  one  hundred  and  ikiriy-lhonr 
tand  bales. 
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"  Acrain,  ffoods  purchased  in  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  or  New-York  would,  aJmosi 
necessarily,  be  sent  by  way  of  Savannah, 
to  supply  all  the  section  of  country  inter- 
sected by  this  contemplated  road  to 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  beyond  that  point, 
to  a  portion  of  West  Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas  and  Texas.  Besides,  it 
would  induce  a  considerable  carrying 
trade  all  along  the  line  of  road  from  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  flour,  hides,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  commerce,  which  she  has  for 
exchange  for  other  products  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

**And  the  grand  reason  why  I  believe 
all  these  anticipated  results  will  be  rea- 
lized, is  in  the  fact,  mainly,  that  Decatur, 
North  Alabama,  via  this  new  route  to 
Griffin  in  Georgia,  is  nearer  Savannah 
than  Chattanooga  is  to  Charleston  by 
rail-road.  The  distance  from  Chatta- 
nooga to  Charleston,  by  railroad,  is  four 
hundred  and  forty-four  miles.  The  dis- 
tance  from  Decatur,  Ala.,  to  Griftin  is 
170  miles;  the  distance  from  Grifiin  to 
Savannah  is  249  miles.  Making,  in  all, 
the  distance  from  Decatur  to  Savannah 
419  miles.  But,  allowing  the  roa<l  to 
diverge  at  various  points,  it  is  sufficient 
to  establish  the  impoitant  fact,  that  De- 
catur will  be  as  near  Savannah  for  freight 
or  travel  as  Chattanooga  is  to  Charles- 
ton, making  a  difference  of  length  by 
rail-road  of  130  miles,  and  by  river  of 
185  miles,  in  favor  of  the  new  route  to 
Savannah — sulficient^  in  my  estimation, 
to  overcome  all  competition  by  other 
lines. 

^'  The  distance  in  miles  being  so  much 
in  favor  of  this  new  road,  it  is  confi- 
dently believed  and  maintained,  that  it 
is  the  only  possible  way  to  control  the 
cotton  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  to  the 
Atlantic  ports;  because  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Road  can  afford  to  carry 
cotton  from  Decatur  to  Memphis,  and  by 
stenrnboat  from  Memphis  lo  New-Or- 
leans, for  three  dollars  per  bale,  includ- 
ing insurance,  or,  at  most,  three  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents  ;  but,  by  the  road 
from  Decatur  via  Grillin  to  Savannah, 
it  can  be  carried  at  the  same  rate,  be- 
cause insurance  will  be  saved.  In  this 
case,  I  do  not  at  all  conceive  it  doubtful 
how  the  large  bulk  of  the  cotton  will  go 
— clearly  to  Savannah — it  being  a  well- 
ascertained  fact,  that  prices  are  generally 
better  for  North  Alabama  cotton  at  the 
Atlantic  ports  than  are  realized  at  the 


gulf  ports,  which  is  sufficient  to  induce  ft 
to  go  that  way.  But  the  present  ral€» 
charged  from  the  Tennessee  River  to 
Savannah  or  Charleston,  say  So  per  bale 
including  insurance,  would  not  be  for  a 
moment  submitted  to  by  any  planter  or 
shipper,  knowing  the  ditferei.ce  in  cost ; 
consequently,  no  cotton  can  be  expected, 
with  any  show  of  reason,  to  seek  the 
Atlantic  ports,  when  a  communication 
by  rail-road  is  made  to  Mempliis,  unless 
this  projected  road  is  buiH. 

*'The  country  through  Marshall,  and 
for  some  distance  towards  Cherokee,  is 
mountainous  and  rugged,  but  presents 
no  formidable  obstacle  in  build  in?  the 
road,  it  being  intersected  with  valleys 
running  in  the  direction  of  Gadsden, 
which  approximates  the  air  line  already 
mentioned. 

*' There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
freight  and  travel  ah-eady  ifientioned  as 
likely  to  be  brought  on  this  line  of  road, 
woufd  j'ield  a  considerable  revenue,  and 
make  it,  in  fact,  a  good  investment,  at 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  or  pro- 
bably more.  And  when  viewed  in  all 
its  important  bearinsrs  upon  Savannali, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New-Vork, 
it  is  presumed  no  great  diflkuUy  would 
be  experienced  in  realizing  capital  to 
build  it. 

"The  writer  trusts  that  enough  has  al- 
ready been  stated  to  point  out  its  great 
importance,  and  to  call  public  attention 
to  it,  and  speedy  action  in  getting  sur- 
veys and  estimates  made  by  an  expe- 
rienced engineer;  and  if  be  succeeds 
to  this  extent  for  the  present,  he  will  re- 
main satisfied,  and  will  have  accom- 
plished the  task  he  has-  undertaken— 
being  entirely  satisfied  as  to  the  final 
result^  w^hen  estimates  and  surveys  are 
made.-' 

Rail-roads  in  Indiana. — The  third 
annual  report  of  the  Bellefontaine  and 
Indiana  Rail-road  Company  states  that 
the  road  is  nearly  ready  for  bn-^iness,  as 
far  as  the  western  line  of  Ohio,  at  a 
town  called  Union.  The  road  com- 
mences at  the  town  of  Gallon,  on  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati 
Rail-road,  and.  in  conjunction  with  the 
Indianopolis  and  Bellefontaine  Rail-roati, 
forms  a  continuous  line  from  Galion  to 
the  state  capital  of  Indiana.  The  Ii> 
diana  portion  of  the  route,  84  miles  to 
Indianapolis,  is  completed,  and  open  far 
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use  throughout,  connecting  at  Indiano- 
polis  \«ith  488  miles  of  finished  roads, 
and  318  additional,  now  in  course  of 
construction.  The  whole  road  from  Ga- 
llon to  the  state  line  is  118  miles,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  is  $1,986,000, 
equal  to  about  $16,836  per  mile,  includ- 
ing depots,  cars,  locomotives,  bridges, 
and  other  items  for  placing  the  road  in 
woricing  order.  The  importance  of  this 
road  may  be  estimated  in  part  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  only  direct 
route  from  Cleveland  to  St.  Louis.  The 
report  states  that  the  whole  118  miles 
will  be  in  operation  in  May  next.  Such 
is  the  direct  line  of  the  route,  that  the 
whole  distance  is  only  four  miles  greater 
than  an  air  line.  G alien  is  595  feet 
above  the  level  of  Lake  Erie. 

We  learn  from  the  Pittsburgh  Oazette, 
that  the  ceremony  of  breaking  the 
ground  on  the  Alleghany  Valley  Rail- 
road took  place  near  Pittsburgh,  early  in 
April.  The  mayor,  city  council,  and  a 
large  nunaber  of  citizens  were  present. 
Mayor  Riddle  broke  the  ground,  and 
made  some  appropriate  remarks,  and  was 
followed  by  Gov.  Johnson,  in  an  elaborate 
and  interesting  speech.  This  road  will 
lead  from  Pittsburgh  in  an  N.N.W.  di- 
rection to  Olean,  on  the  New- York  and 
Erie  Railroad,  thus  forming  a  connection 
between  Pittsburgh  and  New- York  by 
means  of  the  New- York  and  Erie  Road, 
and  the  new  route. 

Illinois  Rail-roads.  —  Among  the 
important  lines  of  communidation  be- 
tween Chicago  and  the  States  of  Wis- 
consin. Iowa,  Indiana,  Michigan  and 
Missouri,  we  notice  the  following  as 
completed  or  in  progress :  thus  forming 
a  powerful  cordon  of  roads  which  will 
contribute  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the 
state,  and  enable  it  to  liquidate  its  ex- 
isting public  debt. 

1.  Michigan  Central  Rail-road  to  De- 
troit, 280  miles;  2.  Michigan  Southern 
Rail-road  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  245  miles ;  3. 
Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Rail-road,  180 
miles  ;  4.  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  Rail- 
road, 280  miles:  5.  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road to  Cairo,  351  miles;  6.  Chicago  and 
Mississippi  Rail-road  to  Alton,  280  miles; 
7.  Chicago,  Aurora  and  C.  M.  Road  to 
Quincy,  220  miles;  8.  Chicago  and 
St.  Charles  Air  Line  Rail-road,  to  Galena, 
160 ;  9.  Chicago  and  Galena  Rail-road 
to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  200  miles;     10.  Ilii- 


nois  and  Wisconsin  Rail-road  to  Fond  du 
Lac,  180  miles;  11.  Lake  Shore  Rail- 
road to  Mil  waukie,  90  miles;  12.  Chi- 
cago and  Fort  Wayne  Rail-road,  180 
miles.  Total  miles  of  trunk  road^ 
2,646. 

1.  Michigan  Central  Rail-road  com* 
pleted. 

2.  Michigan  Southern  Rail-road  com- 
pleted. 

3.  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Rail-road 
completed  lOO  miles,  and  the  remainder 
under  contract  for  completion  in  January 
next. 

4.  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  Rail- road, 
66  miles  finished;  iron  purchased  for 
108  miles  additional,  between  Richmond 

Cndiana)  and  Lo^ansport,  on  the  Wa- 
ash.    The  route  is  almost  in  a  direct 
line  between  the  two  points. 

5.  Illinois  Central  Rail-road.  This 
road  is  under  contract  for  completion 
in  two  years.  It  passes  through  nineteen 
counties,  all  rich  agricultural  districts. 

6.  Chicago  and  Mississippi  Rail-road, 
to  Alton,  78  miles  completed,  and  in 
active  preparation. 

7.  Chicago,  Aurora  and  Central  Mili- 
tary Tract  Road  is  in  progress  of  con- 
struction, and  will  pas?  through  the 
counties  of  Du  Fa<re,  Kendall,  La  Salle, 
Bureau,  Stark,  Knox,  Warren,  Hen- 
derson, McDonough,  Schuyler  and 
Adams. 

8.  Chicago  and  St.  Charles  Air  Line 
Road  will  pass  through  Dn  Page,  Kane, 
De  Kalb,  Ogle,  and  Carroll  counties  to 
the  town  of  Savannah  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  This  road  will  come  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Rail- 
road. 

9.  Chicago  and  Galena  Rail-road — 
completed  to  Rockford,  about  half  way 
to  Dubuque  (Iowa).  During  the  present 
year  it  will  be  extended  to  Dubuque, 
which  is  the  only  town  of  any  impoit- 
ance  in  Iowa,  lying  on  the  Mississippi. 

10.  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Rail-road  to 
Fond  du  Lac,  Janesville,  &c.,  northwest 
of  Chicago. 

11.  Lake  Shore  Rail-road — to  Mil  wau- 
kie, designed  mainly  for  travel  to  that 
place. 

12.  Chicago  and  Fort  Wayne  Rail- 
road—  a  western  continuation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Rail-road  —  is 
partly  finished  and  the  remainder  under 
contract,  180  miles  from  Chicago. 
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lastly,  and  greatest  of  all,  ibe  celebmtcd 
"Compromise  speech''  of  7ih  March,  1S50. 
There  are  several  other  legal  argameots  in 
the  volarae,  originating  in  Mr.  Webster's 
practice  at  the  bar. 

Volume  6,  continues  the  J*^gal  argnroents^ 
and  embraces  in  addition  all  thetJiploraiitic 
and  official  papers  of  Mr,  Webster,  together 
with  a  great  number  of  roiscellaaeoos  letten, 
public  and  i>rivate. 

This  magnificent  edition  of  Mr.  Webster^s 
works  should  l)e  in  the  hands  of  every  citi- 
aen  of  the  republic,  and  be  studied  together 
with  those  of  the  other  great  expouuden  of 
the  constitution  and  governnaent. 

Naval  and  Mail  Steamfirt  <f  the  United 
Statet,  by  Charles  B.  Stuart,  Eoffineer  in 
Chief  of  the  Uuited  States  Navy.— Illustrated 
with  thirty-six  Gue  engravings.  Second  edi- 
tion, New- York,  0.  B.  Norton,  1853. 

The  work  is  au  honor  to  the  typographi- 
cal art  of  our  country,  as  well  as  to  its  scien- 
tific character.  It  includes  minute  dwcrip- 
tions  of  the  following  named  atearaers: 

Demologos,  or  Fulton  No.  1,  Fulton  No. 
2.  Union,  Michigan,  General   Taylor.  Colo- 
nel  Harvey  and   the  Poinsett,  Scourge  and 
the    Iris,    Mississippi,     Missouri,     Prince^ 
ton.  Water  Wiicb,  Spitfire  and  the  Vixen. 
Alleghany,    Massachusetts    and   the    Edith, 
Scorpion  and  the  Polk,  Engineer,  John  Han- 
«>ck,  Saranac.  San  Jacinto,   Susquehanna, 
Powhatan,  Fulton  No.  3,  Alleghanv   No.  2 
Water  Witch  No.  2,  John  Hancock  No.  2.' 
1  rinceton  No.  2,  Collins'  Line,  Law  Line, 
Bremen  Line,  Havre  Line,  Aspinwall  Line: 
The  Illustrations  are  as  follows  : 
View  of  the  Naval  Steamer  PowhaUn; 
View  of  the  Mail  Steamer  Arctic;  Vi^w  of  the 
Demologos;  View  of  the  Fulton.   (Secomi;) 
Section  of  the  Hull  of  the  Fulton;  View  of 
Mississippi's  Piston;  Movement  of  the  Prioee- 
ton's  Engines ;  Engines  of   the  Princeton  ; 
Boilers  of  the  Princeton;  Propeller  of  the 
San  Jacinto;  Engines  of  the  Powhatan;  Boil- 
ers of  the  Powhatan;  View  of  the  Fulion, 
(Third  ;)  Engine  of  the  Fulton,  (Thini ;)  En- 
gines o|  the  Alleghany,  (Second;)  Boilers  of 
the  Alleghany,  fSecond;)  Condenser  of  the 
AllMghany,  (Second;)  Propeller  of  the  Alle- 
ghany,    (Second;)    Wheels    of   the    Water 
Witch;  View  of  the  John  Hancock.  (Second;) 
View  of  the  Princeton.  CSecond;)  Engines  oi 
the  Arctic,  (2  Plates ;)  Boilers  of  the  Arctic; 
View  of  the  Illinois;   View  of  the  Golden 
Gate ;  Engines  of  the  Golden  Gale,  (2  Plates ;) 
Indicator  Carda,  (2  Ptatas.) 


The  Works  ofDanifl  Webster.  6  vols.— 
Boston  ;  Little  and  Brown,  1853.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  publisher  for  a  copy  of  the 
sixth  edition  of  this  work. 

The  first  volume  is  embellished  with  a 
very  fine  engraving  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  is 
inscribed  by  him  to  his  nieces.  It  opens 
with  a  very  elaborate  biography  of  the  great 
statesman,  occupying  neariy  half  the  volume, 
tho  production  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 
whose  reputation  as  a  statesman  and  a  schol- 
ar loses  nothing  in  comparison  with  any  of 
his  countrymen.  If  the  events  of  the  bril- 
liant  career  of  Mr.  Webster  were  not  so 
familiar  to  every  one,  we  would  gladly  ex- 
tract from  this  portion  of  the  volume.  The 
remainder  of  it  includes  some  twenty  miscel- 
laneous speeches,  made  on  various  public 
occasions  between  1820  and  1840. 

Volume  2,  embraces  the  folio  wing  speech- 
es:  speech  at  a  Mass  Meeting,  at  Saratoga ; 
Whig  Pnnciples  and   Purposes;  speech  in 
Wall-street;  at  Whig  Convention  in  Rich- 
mond; to  the  Ladies  of  Richmond;  Recep- 
tion at   Boston;   the  Northeast   Boundary; 
Convention  at  Andover ;  Landing  at    Ply- 
mouth ;  Mass   Meeting   at   Albany ;    Whig 
Convention  at  Albanv  ;  Convention  at  Val- 
ley Por^e;  Mr.  Justice  Story;  Public  Din- 
ger at  Philadelphia  ;  Southern  Tour;  open- 
ing of  the  Northern  Rail- Road;  at  Marsh- 
field  ;  m  Faneuil  Hall,   1848;  on  Jeremiah 
Mason;  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  New-Hamp- 
Bh-r.*;  Pilgrim  Festival  in  New-York,  1850 
Visit  to  Buffalo,  1851 ;  to  the  Young  Men  of 
Albany;  Cornerstoneof the  Capitol,  1851. 
Volume  3,  embraces  the  political  speeches 
of  Mr.  WebstHr,  made  between  the  years 
1315  and    1833.   including   the    celeb,  atod 
Greek  speech,  the  speech  upon  Footers  Reso- 
luiio,i8,   uud    that   upon    the   constitutional 
comp^ict,  m  answer  to  Mr.  Calhoun.     There 

«  ?j  ^^1""''™^'''°  ^^  »'eel  of  the  Marsh- 
neld  residence. 

Volume  4,  continues  the  congressional 
speeches  down  to  1840,  the  most  elaborate 
ofwhichwere  those  upon  the  Removal  of 
the  Deposits  the  Bank  Charter,  the  Remov- 
ing i;ower.  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Sub-Treasury,  etc. 

Volume  5  completes  the  political  speeches 
to  the  period  of  Mr.  Webster's  fii.a]  reti,^ 
ment  from  the  Senate.     In  the  list  are  those 

VIT.  ""c^l^^l  ^*^'  0''^g"°»  Texas,  the 
V.T^'^^  VVa.h,ngton,  the  Mexican  War; 
the  W.lmot  Proviso ,  on  the  death  of  John 
O.  Calhoun;  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and 


Notices  of  New  Books,  Etc. 


Mr.  Staart  wys,  "  in  collectiog  the  mate- 
naU  f«jr  this  volume,  I  have  sought  for  iofor- 
mation  wherever  I  deemed  it  could  be  foand 
most  authentic ;  and  although  it  19  not  ex- 
pected, in  collecting  8tati8tic8  of  numerous 
vessela,  many  of  which  are  not  now  in  exis- 
tence, and  others  in  distant  seas,  that  the 
particulars  of  each  have,  in  all  instances, 
been  fully  given  ;  yet  it  is  believed  a  great 
degree  of  accuracy  has  been  attained.  But 
"  any  omissions  or  errors  should  be  hereaf- 
ter found,  they  will  be  promptly  noticed  in 
future  editions.  I  have  also  endeavored  to 
give  proper  credit  to  whomsoever  due  ;  and 
the  hope  is  indulged  that  justice  has  been  done 
to  all,  and  that  this  effort  to  record  the  his- 
tory of  our  national  enterprise  and  skill  will 
be  favorably  received  by  the  American  peo- 
ple." 

We  have  received  the  following  works 
from  LippincoU,  Grambo  4*  Co.,of  Phiiadd' 
phia,  through  T.  L.  While,  New-Orleans. 

Rt>land  Trevor,  or  the  Pilot  of  Human  Life 
—being  an  autobiography  of  the  author — 
showing  how  to  make  and  lose  a  fortune,  and 
then  to  make  another. 

2.  History  of  the  Second  War,  by  0.  J. 
Ingersoll,2vols.  1853. 

3.  The  Foot  Path  and  Highway,  by  Benj. 
M.  Moran. 

4.  Freedley^s  Practical  Treatise  on  Baai- 
ness. 

5.  Charity  and  the  Clergy,  a  Review,  by 
a  Protestant  Clergyman,  of  the  *New  Themes 
for  the  Protestant  Clergy." 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Ingersoll's  History 
of  the  Second  War  has  been  for  a  long  time 
before  the  public.  The  second  is  now  Ssoed, 
and  the  two  together  have  been  printed  in 
neat  and  handsome  style.  These  volumes 
supply  a  deficiency  in  our  historical  annals, 
and  should  be  the  companion  of  Bancroft  in 
every  library.  We  have  before  referred  to 
Freedley's  Practical  Treatise  on  Business, 
which  every  clerk  and  merchant  should  read, 
and  which,  from  its  great  merit,  has  already 
run  through  several  editions. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Lippincott,  Gram- 
bo <&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  through  Frank  Tay- 
lor, Washington,  for 

1.  New  Themes  for  the  Protestant  Clergy; 
embracing  Creeds  without  Charity,  Theology 
without  Humanity,  and  Protestantism  with- 
out Christianity,  etc. ;  by  Stephen  Colwell. 
Second  edition,  1853. 

2.  Elements  of  the  Laws  or  Outlines  of 
the  system  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Laws,  in 
force  m  the  Uoiied  States,  and  in  the  several 
States  of  the  Union.'  for  popular  use.  by 
Thos.  L.  Smitb.oneof  the  Judges  of  Indiana. 

History  of  New-York.  from  the  Eariiest 
Settlement  to  ihe  present  time;  by  W.  H. 
Carpenter  and  T.  8.  Arthur,  1853. 

The  first  named  of  these  works  baa  ac- 
qaired  a  reputatioa  in  the  religioua  world. 


Jndge  Smith's  Elen^ents  of  Law  ia  a  neat 
little  volume,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  nse 
of  schools;  the  History  of  New- York  forma 
another  of  the  Cabinet  Series  which  is  in- 
tended to  include  the  whole  of  the  states. 

From  Harper  and  Brothers,  through  J. 
C.  Morgan,  New-Orleans. 

1.  H istory  an  of  Adopted  Child,  by  Ger- 
ald me. 

2.  Vinet's  Pastoral  Theology,  by  T.  H. 
Skinner,  LL.  D.    -:r^ 

3.  Com plete  works  of  Saml.  Taylor  Cole- 
ndge ;  vols.  1  and  2. 

4.  The  Queens  of  Scotland,  vol.  3,  by 
Agnes  Strickland. 

5.  Bleak  House,  No.  12,  by  Dickens. 

6.  Louis  XVJI.  of  France,  the  Bourbon 
Prince. 

7.  A  Child's  History  of  England,  by  Chat. 
Dickens. 

8.  Lives  of  Alexander  and  William  Von 
Humboldt. 

9.  The  History  of  Nero,  by  Jacob  Ab- 
bott. 

10.  Ellen  Linn,  (Franconia  Stories,)  by 
Jacob  Abbott.  ^     ^ 

11.  Agatha's  Husband,  by  the  author  of 
the  Ogilvies,  etc. 

12.  Vilette,  by  Carrer  Bell. 

We  have  here  several  popular  and  moat 
mteresting  novels;  a  valuable  work  on  The- 
ology ?  a  continnation  of  Bleak  House;  a 
Child's  History  of  England,  by  Dickens,  and 
two  more  rolumea  of  Jacob  Abbott's  Popular 
Volumes  for  Youths. 

The  works  of  Coleridge ;  the  Qoeens  of 
Scotland  and  the  History  of  Louis  XVH.,  are 
all  of  a  standard  character,  and  will  be  no- 
ticed a^in  by  oa. 

No  biography  could  be  more  instructive 
than  that  of  the  great  brothera  Humboldt, 
'^par  nobile  fratruMy  whose  names  are  held 
m  honor  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

From  Harper  and  Brothers,  and  G.  P. 
Putnam,  we  received  the  May  numben  of 
their  popular  monthlies. 

From  J,  W.  Randolph,  Richmond,  Va.^ 
A  httle  volume  of  sketches  of  the  South- 
west, edited  by  a  gentleman  of  Richmond. 
The  stones  are  amusing,  enough  and  illustrate 
the  peculiar  phases  of  Western  life. 

Mr.  Randolph  has  on  hand  all  the  valuable 
publications  of  Virginia  lawyers  and  states- 
men, from  the  earliest  period  of  this  repub. 
lie,  including  the  debates  in  the  Couventiona 
of  1798,  1830  and  1851.  Tucker  on  the 
Constitution.  Dew  on  Slavery,  Jefi'erBon's 
Writings,  etc. 

m  ^^^^S'  ^fP^^^  4"  Co,,  through  Frank 
Taylor,  Washington  : 

1.  Prismatics,  by  Richard  Hay  ward  — 
Illustrated  with  designs,  by  Elliot,  Darley. 
Hicks,  etc,  "^  " 
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2.  Dr.  Btrch  and  His  Yoang  Friends,  by 
W.  M.  Thackeray,  witb  sixteen  il lustrations, 
by  ihe  author. 

3.  Jejimfs's  Diary — a  Legend  of  the 
Rhine — Rebecca  and  Rowena,  by  W.  M. 
Thackeray,  1«')3. 

4.  Electro- Physiology;  a  Bcienlific,  po- 
pular and  practical  treatise  on  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  disease,  or  electricity  as  a 
curative  agent,  supported  by  theory  and 
fact,  by  Dr.  Gershom  Huff. 

5.  History  of  English  Literature,  with 
an  outline  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
Engliiih  language,  illustrated  with  extracts 
for  tiie  u^e  of  schools  aud  private  students, 
by  Wm.  Spalding,  A.  M. 

6.  Ejiglish  Items,  or  Microscropic  Views 
of  England  an<l  Eiiglislimen,  by  Matthew  F. 
Ward,  author  of  letters  from  three  continents. 
Fourth  edition* 

For  all  of  the  above  works  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  D.  Ap|>leton  &  Co.,  through  Frank 
Taylor,  of  Washington.  Mr.  Ward's  book 
on  EngUnd  has  met  with  an  extraordinary 
sale,  and  has  been  onre  or  twice  referred  to 
by  us  before.  He  certainly  deserved  great 
credit  for  throwing  off  the  ordinary  preju- 
dices of  the  traveler  in  favor  of  everything 
that  is  foreign,  and  for  his  bold  and  open 
deaunciation  of  the  pretensions  of  English- 
men and  their  society  at  horn**  or  abroad. 

Dr.  Huff  claims  that  his  Electro-Physio- 
logy forms  a  compendious  exposition  of  the 
laws  which  govern  and  insure  the  best  con- 
ditions of  beHltb;  presents  the  most  natural 
and  simple  preventives  to  disease;  and,  last- 
ly, the  most  available  and  efticient  means  of 
cure,  independently  of  any  aid  from  the  em- 
pirical medical  nostrums  which  are  unfortu- 
nately daily  dealing  out  destruction  to  the 
young  and  unwary. 

We  need  say  nothing  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
Thackeray,  which  furms  one  of  the  popular 
and  cheap  monthly  series  of  Messrs.  Apple- 
ton,  as  the  reputation  of  the  writer  is  suffi- 
cient. 

From,  J.  B,  Sted,  New- Orleans  : 

1.  Daisy  Darns,  a  tale  by  Julia  Kavaoagh 
—3  vols,  in  one. 

2.  The  Young  Marooners  on  the  Florida 
Coast,  or  Robert  and  Harold,  by  F.  K. 
Goulding.  2d  edition. 

3.  Mr.  Brown's  Letter  to  a  Young  Man 
About  Town—Appleton's  Popular  Library, 
from  Punch. 

4.  The  Heir  of  Redcliffe,  2  vols.,  by  the 
author  of  Two  Guardsmen. 

5.  The  Brass-founder's  Guide,  by  Joseph 
Larkin.     A.  Hart,  Philadelphia. 

6.  Harry  Muir,  a  story  of  Scottish  Life, 
3  vols,  in  one.     (Appleton.) 

7.  The  Monarchist,  by  John  B.  Jones. 
A.  Hart,  Philadelphia. 

These  are  all  interesting  works,  and  fur- 


nish cheap  and  wholesome  reading  for  tbe 
approaching  summer.  Daisy  Bums  ii  t 
louchiug  and  interesting  story.  The  \outi 
Marooners  on  the  Florida  C(KUt  about  d  <: 
agreeable  incident.  Mr.  Brown**  le:'?r 
from  Punch  is  altogether  worthy  nf  its  inl- 
icking  source  ;  the  Heir  of  Rcdcliife  ssl 
Henry  Muir  are  excellent  romsnces-  ^V* 
shall  refer  again  to  the  Mimarchist.  Ta? 
Brass-founder  is  one  of  a  series  of  j>rBC!iu! 
works  which  Mr.  Hart  is  publiahiug.  U'  i- 
lustrate  all  the  pursuits  and  divisions  vl  m^ 
chanic  life. 

From  Hart,  Philadelphia,  thnvgk  I  C 
Morgan  : 

1.  The  Curse  of  Clifton,  by  BmmaSj.it- 
worth. 

2.  The  Obligation  of  the  Sabbsth-a  u'i*- 
cussion  between  Rev.  J.  Newton  Brtwa 
and  W.  B.  Taylor. 

An  admirable  and  exciting  novel,  ar^ « 
didactic  and  elaborate  discusdioQUfUQ  Ci'<; 
tian  observances,  are  thus  singularly  ^riwfA 
together  in  our  notice.  As  editor  aiitl cn^A 
we  reoommeod  both. 

We  have  received  from  Ticknor,  R'd 
and  Fields,  Boston,  through  T.  L  H';^/. 
^ew-O) leans. -De  Quiacy's  Wfliia»  h"^ 
torical  and  Critical  Essays,  etc.,  by  Tlj33fli 
De  Quiucy,  2  vola.  1853. 

We  know  of  no  work  puWisb«?d  fiT  rr^-'f 
years,  v^hich  has  been  received  »ith  o"* 
pleasure  by  the  f^cbtdars  and  utatefjreu  ^"^ "" 
country,  than  this  of  De  Quincy.  iiVi '  '** 
valuable  addition  to  every  library,  ^'^'-^^^ 
private,  and  we  trust  it  will  fiad  a  pl*e  a 
them  all. 

St.  Louis  Mercantile  ^ocirfy— The  h'*;" 
nual  report  of  the  Directors,  JaQuary.  !<;>  ■ 
shows  receipts,  S6,563.»2 ;  expwJj.^re*. 
$5,716.04.  In  regard  to  mprobership.  '« 
report  says,  "  Our  account  of  mWDwer -P 
■tands  now  as  follows: 

Life  Members,  43 ;  Clerk*,  283  ;  Vr^'^>^ 
tors.  245  ;  Bentficiaries.  203;  Total.  TN 

Though  we  have  not  incrensed  oar  mecj 
berfihip  the  past  year  as  mach  as  we  cruji 
have  wished,  we  have  the  grailfTi"?  'p"' 
announced,  that  I  he  oomber  who  avail  tc<«^ 
selves  of  the  books  of  the  library  w  ^^^^ 
increase,  and  the  number  o(  volumes  cj'  ^ 
vastly  greater  than  any  pre vi one  year.  i^. 
number  of  volumes  issued  this  ycur »» -  -J 
against  7,672  for  1851.  and  'be  D"'n|y,^^: 
persons  to  whom  issued  614,  again*^  ^-^  . 
1851.  showing  an  increase  of  volmn«^  J-', 
of  1,714,  and  in  the  number  of  re*^''"''.;* 
We  woiild  not  felicitate  oufwlvei  "^ '^^ 
result,  for  we  feel  persuaded  that  ij  =  "j 
consequence  of  th»  tastes  and  ^^^^  i 
wants  which  our  predecessor!  b"*.* '"* ',|-.e 
It  may  serve,  however,  to  »how  tbnt )  •  r 
or  forced  iBcreaie  of  roembwawp  wm 
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certainly  result  in  a  corresponding  iucrease 
of  those  who  read  our  books. 

United  States  Review,  for  April,  1853.— 
This  work,  which  has  lately  beeu  established 
by  Theodore  A.  Foster,  for  the  advocacy  of 
Democratic  Principles  of  Government,  is  in- 
tended to  be  published  monthly,  at  Wash- 
ingiou  City.  Four  numbers  have  already 
appeared,  and  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  highest  class  of  American  periodi- 
cals.  The  articles  are  prepared  with  great 
ability,  and  their  moderaiion  and  spirit 
are  such  as  must  recommend  them  more  es- 
pecially to  the  people  of  the  South,  who  are 
so  mmh  interested  in  the  doctrines  of  strict 
construction  and  in  the  compromises  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  Cotton  Pte«/.— Weekly.  Washing- 
ton and  Battimore.  C.  G.  Baylor ;  two  dol- 
lars per  annum.  This  journal,  which  is 
devoted  with  so  much  ability  to  the  promo- 
tion of  Southern  interests,  and  to  the  great 
objects  of  direct  trade,  of  which  Mr.  Baylor 
has  beeu  the  iudefatigable  advocate  for  seve- 
eral  years  past,  preserves  its  interest  and 
value.  We  learn  with  pleasure  that  Mr. 
Barnwell,  our  assistant  on  the  Review,  will 
also  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  Cot- 
ton Plaut,  aud  that  he  will  visit  Europe  the 
coming  season  in  the  service  of  both,  and  in 
the  promotion  of  matters  coanected  with  the 
dirtct  trade  movement. 

The  Merchants'  and  Banker i?  Almanac^ 
for  the  year  1853,  edited  and  published  by 
Mr.  J.  Smith  Homans,  of  the  Bankers'  Mag- 
azine, New- York,  couiains  a  vast  amount  of 
highly  valuable  information  for  the  use  of 
merchants  and  banking  institutions,  private 
bankers  aud  others.-  Amonz  the  matters 
contained  in  the  volume  are  toe  following : 

1.  Celendar  pages  and  Chronology  of  im- 
portant financial  events. 

2.  List  of  Banks  in  the  United  States  in 
each  town  aud  city— President  and  Cashier 
of  each. 

3.  List  of  Private  Bankers  ia  seventy-three 
towus  and  cities  of  the  U.  S. 

4.  List  of  Banks  and  Bankers  in  London. 

5.  List  of  Private  Bankers  in  all  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  Europe,  East  Indies,  South 
America,  &c. 

6.  Seventy-three  Engravings  of  recent 
Coins,  American,  English,  French,  aud 
South  American. 

7.  Commercial  and  Exchange  Tables  of 
all  uations. 

8.  Census  Reports  of  each  State — Miscel- 
laneous. The  price  of  the  volume,  (200 
pages.)  elegantly  printed,  is  one  dollar.  The 
fublisher  will  Jorward  copien  per  mail  to  or- 
dtr.    167  Broadway,  (up  Btair8,).New-York. 


Pamphlkts,  Addresses,  Bepobts,  &c. 

1.  A  Night  in  Charleston,  by  Stephen. 

2.  Report  of  ibe  Levee  Commissioners  of 
Bolivar  County,  Miss. 

3.  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Millard  Filmore,  in 
reply  to  charges  made  by  Prof.  McCullongh, 
by  J.  C.  Booth,  Melter  and  Refiner  U.  8. 
Mint. 

4.  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  th«  Board  of  Trade. 

5.  An  Oi-ation  before  the  Literary  Socie- 
ties of  the  Sooth  Carolina  College,  by  Rev. 
J.  M.  Miles. 

6.  Eighteenth  Report  of  the  Meccantile 
Library  Association  of  Cincinnati. 

7.  Address  delivered  before  the  Morophis 
Library  Association,  on  RaiUroads,  by  Dr.  W. 
A.  Booth. 

8.  Circular  Letter  addressed  to  tbe  com- 
mercial and  business  men  of  the  United 
Stntes  and  foreign  countries,  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  city  of  Brunswick,  Geo. 

9.  Address  to  the  Law  Claes  of  the  Cum- 
berland University  at  Lebauon,  Tenn.,  by 
Aarou  V.  Brown. 


A  WOBK   FOR  EVERT  LlBBART. 

Once  more  we  call  attention  to  tbe 
**  Industrial  Resources'^ — ^a  work  we  have 
prepared  and  published  at  great  labor  and 
expense,  which  contains  all  the  important 
matter  of  13  volumes  of  the  Review  and  sev- 
en years,  which  is  beautifully  printed,  hand- 
somely bound  in  three  volumes  of  600 
pages  each,  or  1,800  pages  in  all,  and  is 
withal  the  only  encyclopedia  of  Southern 
information  complete  in  every  department. 
Considering  the  quantity  of  matter,  no  work 
has  yet  been  published  in  the  country  at  so 
cheap  a  price,  to  wit,  $3  per  volume  (as  we 
pay  the  postage  on  canh  orders  for  the  work, 
about  33  cents  per  vol.).  Ought  not  every 
subscriber  to  tbe  Review  to  obtain  this  tmly 
beautiful  and  compact  edition,  with  which 
he  can  have,  or  we  will  have  for  him,  -at  a 
idW  rate,  all  future  volumes  bouud  uniform- 
lyl 

If  planters  cannot  spare  the  means  now, 
we  will  receive  orders  upon  commission 
merchants  in  large  towns,  payable  on  sale  of 
next  crops.  Surely  this  is  liberal ;  but,  hav- 
ing gone  to  an  enormous  expense,  we  do  wish 
to  be  reimbursed.  If  any  one  is  not  pleased, 
return  tbe  book  at  our  risk  and  cost.  Will 
not  our  friends  stir  themselves  in  getting  and 
sending  orders  f 
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Wa  tni*l  tli%t  imr  fnawt«  who  intvntt  tft* 
4im0g  ihti  fhiJi^iiHii  HfMnttfM  will  do  tti 
m^rt^  ...f  .4  *i  .1^  H«  til*  «ttttlmA  In  imaTI*QniS 
d  it*  A«  «fi  erfdime^  of 
ditisv  Kill -lif.^  louib  bifl  *ti*tamiHl  «if  m  tbi« 
trio«l  rt|i^it«tf  fi  Odd  liibanotia  pttKlirJitttjUf  it 
fi  «ij|y  ti#c«««ry  tJ>  tutn,  tliat  tliu  B»)ct  up 
to  *!<»»  triTi»»,  utiftl*  i»r  tin*  l^otnmnc,  h^vo 
».  IQ- 

etiffy  an  if  If!  t*i  tm  ih»  13 

voliltfaci  af  Ui«  U  in  bnmmiw 

nmoimt  or£*!bor  tmiuyf,  bc^tughi  down  toliio 

Thet*  will  ho  oo  cbungo  in  lliis  cd- 
ttDriiil  of  tlie  Rorlow,  in  iiujiapqtiitfjo©  of 
tht?  f^diror   having  ficcejited    tke    titVjuo    of 

wiiyx  l*ail  tJitf  a>4i^tMiiL'»  af  able  ct*fii3jiitor»i 
or  fa  ilm  bitiineti  ilf  ^Mirrmcni,  well  orgnnizcd 
ai  it  in,  untler  eiprriepced  and  fi?!ipotiitblo 
^f*f»nri«.  The  mora  6iCMid«d  Md  wbiob  Ir 
op  rued,  will  rat  lipf  e^lttrg^  and  diversify  tbis 
ii>tf!re.ili  c*f  the  Jict;k»  ;  %nd  wbiJ*l  It*  dli- 
tiuctivo  cbnrtictor  na  «  eriutbcfn  wofk  Ia  pra* 
•orv<*ti.wJl  muke  it,  in  fiiiifiy  lens^^  ft  tm- 
lif^ncd  iii)«.  Alr^dy  hiii  iu  cIit^ulnti^Q  ex. 
t.'rKJ(.id  iti  ^rory  Matrt  of  tbc  UtiifKi. 

F<ir  ♦very  nibrr  iiurjTHjse  tbon  the  iwii«fgi^ 
€if  111 II  Htfttw,  tlio  !lddfri*i  f*f  iho  c<Jitor»  um* 
l^  DitOffTubtir  n(»it»  wiU  bo  Wnabiagtoa 
Qlty- 

0th'  vili  bi?  &dJr«>iwd  limplyp 

**  Df  j'  as**  Ni^vv-Orli^iin** 

^rtKc»  1iif|>«  i!it(<y^  wbtrre  ibo  workj  or  llm 
Infitixirutl  RetQurtf.t^  tit  ay  bo  obinitsod.  by 
opler ;  9i,  Ibr  ff*Hiini1«,  at  Mubiie,  of  Jkl- 
BmlfiiBl;  til  Churleaiijiu  B.  F*  Do  Bow;  nl 
Itrcrhrtifjnd,  J.  W,  Randolph;  at  Waftbingtoq 
Ciiy,  Ffimk  Tuylor  ;  itl  New- York.  Piidm*y 
mti  BaMcH  i  m\  Dotton,  Heading  ife  Co.,  4te* 


CtOtJUO  NflTtt 

Subteriben  to  the  R^vliiw 
cat  paUl  Qfi   iU«!r    ^'    '-    "^'^ 

•flUttt    if    H    k    fi^T    J^ 

univerMiI  i  -■      a   ,u*-  r;>. 

wnrd*  ^h  (J  f^if  tour 

oontr  ■ 

ntui 

Mgljl*     M*iny  I 

Hi  well,  and  tli  . 

Msfvifig  dicmiclvcj,     Otir  ' 

«wt— »wo  uk  «he  tnnrirv    r 

citftotm  anutning  onr 

kniiwl«?dfri'"  -...  .^,. 

lli«r(»arc 

tw  COrrwct — II  fnimn*"r*nrr 

«d»  we  arc  pr«!ipnrvd  In  i 

fact  w«s  wunl  lo  *Jc>  evur^i ' 

and  warvi  every  one  u>  d 

Oflr  eippnaei  havt^  bf^u 

in  tbt>  iinpFovcnieiit*  titi", 

BflvieW. 

TO  6  OUTMERN  SHIPPERS 


GRICE  h  CHK^TMA^f 


-j^j,.T.......  T.-vr- 
lmi*! 
iitirf  I 
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DE  BOW'S  INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES. 


3  Yoh.—Price^  SlO,  or  S3  33  per  vol,  of  600 pages. 

In  order  that  Ihoge  who  may  desire  to  procure  this  work  may  perceive  the  character 
it  enjoys  abroad,  the  publisher  will  issue,  as  they  come  in,  the  opinions  of  the  press,  antl 
of  leading  individuals  in  difterent  parts  of  the  Union. 


From  Hon.  George  Bancro/t,  HUiorian  of  the 
United  States. —YoMT  work  exceeds  in  merit  any 
similar  one  with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Union. 

From  Hon.  Robert  J.  fFalker.— The  whole  work 
is  useful  and  valuable.  I  have  read  several  articles 
with  interest  and  instruction. 

From  the  Boitton  Post.—'^'  It  is  second  to  no  other 
work  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States  ;  its  statistics 
are  collected  with  great  care  ;  the  whole  is  edited  by 
a  well-known  writer. 

jpVom  HtinVt  Merchants^  Magazine. — Tliis  is  alto- 
gether the  most  important  book  on  the  industrial  in- 
terests of  the  country  which  has  been  issued  fl'om 
the  American  press  ;  iiiiin>ruiiit  not  only  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Southern  and  Western  Slates,  respecting 
which  it  is  so  rich  in  details,  but  equally  important 
to  whatever  citi/en  in  other  sections  desires  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  incalculable  riches  of  this 
portion  of  our  common  country.  The  manner  in 
which  the  work  has  been  prepared  and  issued  from 
the  press,  reflects  hij|;h  credit  upon  the  diligence, 
discernment  and  accomplishments  of  its  author, 
hile  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  meet  with  a  very  peneral 
and  complimentary  commendation  for  its  fullness, 
accuracy,  and  completeness,  upon  all  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats. 

Frot^the  Washinfrion  Republic. — The  articles  are 
alphabetically  arranj^ed,  and  evince  much  careful 
research  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
jects respectively  treated  on.  A  glance  at  the  in- 
dex is  sulflcienl  to  show  the  importance  of  the 
topics. 

From  the  Neiv-  York  Times.— The  abstract  of  Mr. 
De  Bow's  ''researches"  recently  published  is  of  the 
hiRhest  authority.  We  would  more  willingly  spare 
any  other  book  of  reference  from  our  shelf. 

From,  the  Nevj-York  Literary  World.— The  "In- 
dustrial Resources"  is  already  a  standard  neces- 
sity and  authority  with  all  statesmen  and  political 
economists. 

From  the  New-Orleans  Courier.— These  volumes 
should  be  made  the  text-book  of  political  economy  in 
every  university  in  this  country. 

From  the  Washington  Uniim. — Altogether  the 
Work  forms  an  invaluable  compendium  of  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
South  and  West,  and  is  eminently  deserving  of  a 
place  in  the  library  of  the  statesman,  the  political 
economist,  and  the  man  of  busincKS.      *     *     *     * 

From  the  Baltimore  Patriot. — No  one  knows  bet- 
ter how  to  write  on  these  subjects  than  Mr.  De  Bow, 
as  he  has  long  made  them  his  study.  This  work 
should  be  in  every  gentleman's  library,  as  it  must 
be  a  standard  work,  and  one  that  future  generations 
will  be  pleased  to  refer  to. 

From  tlte  Nitc-Orleans  Delta.— ToWxe  future  his- 
torian of  the  south  and  southwest,  this  publication 
of  De  Bow's  will  be  of  inestimable  value,  containing, 
as  it  does,  a  faithful  record  of  the  commercial  and 
agricultural  progress  of  these  sections,  in  a  com- 
pendious and  most  interesting  and  instructive  foria. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Picayune-  The  work  de- 
serves to  be  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  library,  as 
an  indl.sp3nsablB  American  compendium,  by  the 
aide  of  M'Culloch.  In  no  similar  space  can  so 
much  be  found  so  readily  relating  to  the  statistics 
and  progress  of  tho  Southwest  and  ihc  Soutli. 


From  Harpers'  Magazine  —This  work  is  import- 
ant on  account  of  its  extensive  statistical  and  in- 
dustrial information.  It  contains  several  elaborate 
essays  of  great  value.  It  is  still  more  important  in 
a  national  point  of  view,  making  the  different  parts 
of  the  Union  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  and 
increasing  the  attachment  of  all  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  their  common  country. 

From  the  Kfto-York  Evening  Post.—\i  is  a  most 
useful  book,  and  furnishes  a  ready  means  of  access 
to  a  class  of  statistics  now  scattered  through  news- 
papers and  legislative  reports,  which  it  would  re- 
quire almost  a  lileiime  to  gather  together.  Mr.  Do 
Bow  has  a  genius  for  statistics,  and  is,  withal,  a 
most  industrious  and  intelligent  compiler. 

From  the  Courier  and  Enquirer. — The  subject 
are  mostly  new  to  readcr.s  generally  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  country — 
having  been  discussed  hitherto  only  in  the  daily 
journals  of  the  South,  or  in  portions  of  the  author's 
"Commercial  Review  of  the  South  and  West.'* 
These  volumes,  therefore,  supply  us  with  reliable 
materials  in  reference  to  those  great  Staples  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  Stales,  which  enter  largely 
into  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the 
whole  Union,  and  which  coniribule  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  all  the  States 

From  the  Richmond  Whig.—U  our  politicians  and 
public  lecturers,  and  we  hope  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  including  the  press,  would  more  frequently  and 
studiously  recur  to  the  instructive  pages  of  such 
works  as  this,  the  country  would  be  largely  the 
gainer.  We  commend  the  work  as  one  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  most  liberal  patronage. 

From  the  Ulabile  Register.— There  is  nothing  in 
the  geography  or  statistics  of  the  Southern  or 
Western  States  of  the  Union  which  may  not  be 
found  carefully  recorded  in  the  pages  of  this  book. 
It  is  a  manual  not  to  be  dispensed  with  by  tho 
statesman,  and  necessary  to  every  man  who  desires 
to  study  the  position,  prospects  and  improvements 
of  the  country. 

From  the  Savannah  Courier.— We  can  safely  say 
that  the  three  volumes  now  before  us,  in  real  utility 
and  practical  value,  have  not  been  excelled  by  any 
three  volumes  of  equal  sir.e  which  have  passed 
through  the  American  press  in  the  last  ten  years. 

From  the  United  States  Economist,  AVic  York. — 
It  supplies  a  want  that  haslong  been  felt  in  relation 
to  this  country,  and  compnres  in  usefulness  to  the 
crlebraled  Progress  of  the  Nation,  by  the  late  G.  R. 
Torter,  Esq. 

From  the  Charleston  Mercury.— It  is  an  invalua- 
ble treasury  of  information.  The  public  will  be 
supplied  with  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of 
reference  that  can  be  added  to  an  American  library. 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer.— llore  is  collected 
the  fullest  information  concerning  slave  and  free 
labor,  slavery  institutions,  natural  i-roducts  and 
characteristics  of  the  country  in  which  we  live — 
together  with  a  perfect  summary  of  the  laws  and 
consiitiitional  provisions  of  the  Southern  States  ; 
with  historical  sketches  of  their  rise,  history,  and 
pre.-cnt  social  condition  ;  in  short,  the  most  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  account  of  their  material, 
iBoral  and  political  state  ;  backed  by  immense 
masses  of  statistics  illustrating  every  point  on 
which  reference  can  ho  desired. 
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